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VOL. Ill THE COLLEGIAN No. 
AND PROGRESS OF INDIA 


CALCUTTA, TUESDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1912 


Wilh this nuinlier the Collegian begins its 
second year after a successful career. 


The Collegian 


Being till today the unique educational 


and Progress 

of India^ fortnightly in India, the paper ha.s all 
along regarded as one of its chief tasks 
to acquaint its readers with all newest improve- 
ments in educational matters and the progress of 
science and literature. We have decided to add 
another title to the journal, viz. ‘‘Progress of India,'* 
and we venture to hope that in keeping with this 
new title wc shall be able to provide our readers 
with articles and contributions embodying the 
labours of workers in the field of original research 
in different department, — Literatures, Science, 
Indian Philosophy, Indian History. 

* * 

We are presenting our readers as a frontispiece 
. to this issue the first of our Series of 
Pro^re-s*^* Kducational Maps of India. The 
inlndla accompanying map contains the Civil 
Divisions of India only, the advance- 
ment of l^diicalion in each province being noted by 
different signs. Taking the* arni College going 

population being that Ijclwcen ages 7 and 27, wc 
arrive at approximately the following table in order : 

No. of pupils under 


Provinro 


Baroda 
Bengal 
Travancore 
Cochin 
Bombay 
Coorg 
Burma 
Madras 

United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 
Assam 
Punjab 

North We.'it Frontier Province 
Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces and Berar 
Rajputna ... 

Central India Agency 
Nizam’s Damnions 
Kashmir 

[N. B. Figures for Mysore and Ceylon not obtainedj- 


instruction per 1000 
of ‘School and 
Collie going 
population* 

238 
107 
104 
102 
87 
86 
81 
70 
43 
4 * 

38 
36 
36 
36 

heUm 30 
below 30 
below 2g 
below 10 


In this map we have noted only the places 
where there is a college. The list of Colleges, 
also, is printed separately as a key to the Map. In 
subsequent numbers we propose to note the 
progress of education of each province, more 
particularly in detail viz. each district. Maps like 
these are altogether new in India and we hope 
the series will be acceptable to those who take 
interest in the Kducational Progress of India. We 
propose to return to this subject in future issues. 

♦ ♦ * 

Mr. T. Palit has given over to the Calcutta 
University the remainder of his e.slate 
a^ain^ roughly valued at eight lakhs. This 
supplements his gift of seven lakhs 
and a half which we noted in these columns more 
than a month before. 'I'lie whole amount is to 
be used up in the the founding of the University 
College of Science. We may safely call Mr. I*alit 
the Carnegie of this part of India, as benefactions 
like this are uncommon in this country, and when 
we consider the fact that Mr. Palit has given away 
all that he had after making barely necessary 
provision for himself and his family we are 
prompted to think that ^Ir. Palit should rank 
among the great philanthropists of the world. 


A commendable 
forward step in 
Education in 
Mysore 


The recommendations of the ISFysore Education 
Committee relating to the extension 
of primary education in Mysore 
are really commendable. Our 
esteemed contemporary “ The 
United India and Native States" 
gives us a full account of the Education Com- 
mittee’s Report. We shall only deal with the resol- 
utions regarding Primary Education, 

The four resolutions relating to the extension 
of primary education recommend the allotment 
of 7 lakhs during the next five years and of 2-25 
lakhs a year afterwards for establishing and 
maintaining looo new Elementary Schools and for 
the improvement of the 500 Primary Schools already 
in existence. The other recommendations under 
this head advocated the empoyment of trained men 
as inspecting officers, the deputation of the inspec- 
ting officer already employed to training cla.sscs to 
make themselves acquainted with the latest methods 
of teaching, the employment of trained teachers as 
Head-masters of Primary Schools and the steps to 
be taken for increasing the number of trained 
teachers, this last result to be attained by improv- 
ing the existing Normal Schools and by establishing 
additional Normal Schools where necessary. The 
Order of Government of this part of the 
Commitee’s recommendations makes it clear that 
the Government of His Highness are fully alive to 
the importance of the subject. A special grant of 
two lakhs has been provided in the current year's 
'or the expansion of primary education and 


the proposals for employing trained teachers have 
the full concurrence of Government. With regard 
to the proposal to secure an adequate supply of 
trained teachers, Government remark that the 
opening of an English training class in the Mysore 
Normal School has been sanctioned from the 
current year and that the Inspector-General of 
Education would be requested to sec that improve- 
ments arc effected gradually on the lines suggested 
by the Committee. 'I he order is satisfactory on 
the whole although we think it does not go far 
enough. We would have been much better pleased 
if a more liberal allotment had been made for the 
purpose of opening new Primary Schoofii in 
localities where these arc wanted as well as for the 
improvement of the JVimary .‘Schools already in 
existence. Wc are nevertheless bound to acknow- 
ledge the sympathetic and liberal attitude of the 
•(iovernmcnl with reference to the expansion of 
primary education in the State, not forgetting that 
the Government have other projects ctpially worthy 
and equally meriting sympatliy and financial 
support. 

-Jit 

The following communique has been issued by 
Education Education Deparimenl : The recent 
of the conference on the education of the 
Domiciled Domiciled Community held at Simla 
Community presided over by Sir IJarcourt 

Dutlcr, expressed their oj)inion that the stale of 
the poorer members of the Domiciled Community 
in Calcutta and Madras culls for epeclally urgent 
attention. After consiilialion with the Local 
Governments concerned, the Government of India 
have made special recurring grants of Rs. 40,000 
and Rs. 30,000 per anum to the (governments of 
Rengal an ' Madras respectively for extending 
education among the poorer classes of the Domi- 
ciled Community in those two cities. 

, ' ♦ * # 

Mr. I lari Das Kandelwall of Jubbulporc was 
?ad end of ^’^'t^ught by train from Puri in a state 
a sincere of collap.se. It appears that he had 
pronuiter of gone there on a pilgrimage and owing 
Education some eruptions on his body had 

bathed his body with kerosinc oil. Some how or 
other his clothes caught lire and before Jiid could 
come he was badly burnt. On arrival at Calcutta 
he was taken to tli!; residence of Sir Chandra 
Madhab Ghose where he died. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Khandelwal 
donated a few months htrfore hi.s whole earning to 
the Indian Scientific and Industrial Association, for 
the promotion of Industrial Education. 

« « « 

We are glad to note with sati.sfaction that Mr. 
Mr. T L. I- Vaswani m.a., Professor of 
Vaswani m.a. Dayaram Jelhmal College, Karachi has 
been appointed Principal of the Dyal 
Sing College, Lahore. He delivered a learned 



inaugural address at the Dyal Sing College, the 
substance of which we publish elsewhere. 

» » « 

It is gratifying to note the success of Indian 
Success of students at the last 1 . C. S. Kxamina- 
Indian Stu- tion. Eiglit Indians are successful — 
dents abrojid three of them belonging to Bengal, one 
to Madras, one to Bombay, one to Punjab, one to 
the U. P., one to Ceylon. Their names arc : 
Messrs B. K. Basu, S. N. Roy, B. R. Rau, Ram 
Chandra, S. S. Nehru, K. C. Sen, Y. A. Codbole 
and C. Rodrigo (Ceylon). 

We are further glad to note the progress of 
some of the students of the Bengal National 
College who are studying at Harvard, the premier 
University in the United States of America. Mr. 
James H. Woods, Professor of Sanskrit Literature, 
Harvard Universiry, writes in a letter dated i8th 
August 1912 to a Professor of the Bengal National 
College, Calcutta ; — 

• • I may send a word of hearty approval with 

regard to the four studonts Mr. Sen-Gupta, Mr. kay, Mr. 
Seth and Mr. Sarkar, who have been sent to Harvard 
University. . . . Their record in scholarship is even 

better than hist year and the ideals and conduct are 
irreproachable.” 

« « « 

We are glad to announce that the total amount 
Percival subscribed to the Percival Memorial 
Memorial Fund already exceeds Rs. 170Q, the list 
Calcutta being headed by Sir Ashutosli Mukerji 
with a donation of Rs. 25''/“. We dare say our 
readers recollect that at a public meeting held on 
the i8tb August last under the Presiilcncy of Sir 
Ashutosh Mukerjoe it was unanimously resolved to 
take steps to raise a memorial to Mr, H. M. 
Percival, late Professor of the Calcutta Presidency 
College. 'I’he form of the memorial has not yet 
been decided. 

^ ^ ^ 

The work of the Poona branch of the* Seva 
The Seva Sadan Society is satisfactorily progress- 
Sadan ing, as will be seen from tiie report of 

Poona la.st year’s work up to the end of 

August T9 1 2. The principal activities of the 
branch run in the channels of educational and 
industrial education, instruction in hygiene, sani- 
tation, first-aid and nursing, and, broadly, .social 
and philanthropic work. 'The main feature of its 
educational activity is that ifenables ladies, whose 
education may have suffered a break owing to their 
early marriage, to prosecute their studies further 
just in the same way# in which the continuation 
classes or exetnsion lectures are useful in Western 
countries. So also ladies who had little or no 
schooling in their early life get by these classes a 
chance of beginning their studies afresh ; thus a 
systematic attempt is made to avoid competition 
with local educational institutions f«>r females by 
admitting only such ladies as would otherwise not 
go to these institutions and remain at home without 


any education. The work is conducted by Poona 
ladies and gentlemen under the leadership of Mrs. 
Ramabhai Ranade widow of the late Mr. justice 
Ranade. 

The Berar King lulward Memorial Committee, 
Proposed arc informed by our correspondent. 
College tor met the Other day under the chairman- 
Berjir ship of the Ck^mmissioner, Mr. Standen, 
and decided to establish at Amraoli a first grade 
arts and .science college for Berar, to be affiliated 
of course to the Allahabad University up to B.A., 
and IL Sc. There is to be the "necessary minimuni 
(what may this he }) of the European supervisory 
and profesaorial element in the college staff. We 
learnt that there was some measure of opposition 
to the idea of a college when it was first mooted. 
But thanks to the efforts made by the hon. j\Ir. 
IMudholkar in its behalf and the countenance given 
to it by the provincial authorities, all hesitation was 
ultimatcla overcome and we have to congratulate 
the pcoj)lc of Berar on the increa.sed facilities for 
higher education which they w'ill have henceforth. 
Berar is an important part of the Central Provinces 
with distinctive chaiacteristics of its own, and a 
separate college is but its due. 

A very pleasant function look place 
Courct-'in * 3 L ^^lechua Bazar Street, where Sir 
Calcima Ashutosh Mookerjee Vice-Chancellor 

of the Calcutta University laid the 
foundation stone of the New Marwari College. 

The :\Iarw'aris have raised nine lakhs out of 
which two lakhs have been spent in purchasing 
land and two lakhs will be spent for building. 
One special feature of the college would be the 
imparling of commercial education. 

The annual prize giving of the City College was 
Sir held on 'Tusetlay afternoon the <Sth in- 

Ashutosh at the C ollege premises. The Hon. 

MooktTjee *Mukhcrji, Vice-T'hancellor 

the Calcntt« Calcutta University presided and 

City Collfge there was a large attendance. 

Mr. llcramba Chundra Maiira, Principal of 
the College having presented the annual report 
and it having been accepted the President gave 
aw'ay the prizes, which consisted of gold and silver 
medals, and valuable books. 

The President then delivered a lengthy address in the 
course of which he s.iid that on an occasion like this the 
feeling which was uppermost in the minds of every friend 
of the Institution was to offer their congratulations to the 
authorities of the college on the striking success which 
the Institution had attained. In his case that feeling was 
considerably intensified owing to the fact that he did rot 
come there as a stranger. He came there as an ex student 
and was proud of the Institution. When he entered that 
building hi.s mind was carried back to the year 1884 when 
he used to come there daily to listen to the lectures 



delivered by the great founder of that college, the late 
Mr. A. M. Bose. 

In conclusion the .speaker said that although this was 
a most promising institution, and although it gave all the 
indications of a vigorous manhood there were serious 
needs of the college which were to be made good. The 
college urgently required a building and a hostel. The 
Government had very generously offered a lakh of rupees 
for a hostel, provided that the college authorities secured 
a suitable site for the purpose. In this connection he 
thanked the Kaja of Pithapurnm for his promi.se to make 
a donation of Rs. 30/ 00. The speaker after making a 
pathetic appeal to the public for funds promised to con- 
tribute Rs. too 

With a vote of thank.s to the chair the meeting 
separated. 

Mr. Jiorden, Director of .state libraric.s in 
Barotla, his issued a report on ihe 
Baroda general movement towards library 

1 ranes jjfficieTicy in the .State. The policy is 

apparently modelled on the American .suggestions. 
The Baroda (Jovernment offered to hear one-third 
or more of the expenses of founding and main- 
taining all libraries in the State provided such 
libraries were opened free to all clas.sc.s and it 
withdrew all support from the libraries which 
refused to open to such free use. Since then 
libraries and reading rooms have increased 
from 251 to 373 of which only about 20 expect to 
continue without State help. It is hoped to make 
the central library a reference library of two 
hundred thousand volumes open to all and to 
e.stabli.sh a reference library of 20,000 to 5,000 
volumes in every taluka town and other village 
extensions in time, 

«■ « # 

We are informed that the Director of Public 
^ Instruction Bengal, has purchas- 

5. copies of Prof Radha- 
Original Research kumud Mukerjee s “A History 
of Indian Shipping and Maritime 
Activity from the ]‘’.arliest 'I’imes " (Longmans, 7s. 
6d.). 'Phe patronage is well deserved. 

c 4:- * 

Professor B. K. Sarkar, of the National Council 
A scheme for Education Bengal has in his 

fostering pamphlet “'Phc man of letters" 

Vernacular very forcibly puts forth the need 

Education fostering Vernacular r.iteraturc ; 

the Professor Says — 

In the interests of the full development of the national 
languagc.s and literature of India it is necessary that the 
lives of the inhabitants of its various provinces should he 
eventful and a.s full of diversities and varieties of functions 
as possible. It is nece.s.sary that Bengal and Maharastra, 
the Punjab and Madras should know one another in all 
particulars ns minutely as possible. We have to help 
forward the attempts ot the people of each province to 
settle in other provinces and to create opportunities and 
fields of work there. Arrangements hsve to be made for 
the study of the .several vernaculars at school. We have 
totry to make at least the three Indian vernaculars, vf#, 
Bengali, Marhatti, and Tamil, subjects for higher education 
in every part of India. In this way we have to organise 


closer intimacy and mutual intercourse between the several 
provinces. 

The Leader of Allahabad while commenting 
on- Prof. Siirkar’.s methods says : — 

Prof. Sarkar holds that literature in common with 
everything else requires protection in its infancy. He says 
that our literature is still in its non-age and it is due to 
this backwardness and poverty of our language and 
literature that it has been only accorded a position of 
second language in the Government scheme of higher 
education and luis not been entitled to the dignity of the 
lir'it language. But this can be achieved if learned bodies 
like the B^nglya Sahitya Parishacl of Calcutta and Nagri 
Pracharini Sabha of Benares undertake to employ some 
of the be'^t students of our country to work together for 
the development of our literature under the guidance and 
control ot such literary men as Dr. Seal of Bengal and 
Dr. Jha of our provinces. But to secure the .services of 
these students it is essentially necessary that they should 
be tree from all perunifiry wants. The Hangiya Sahitya 
Pari.shad of Bengal took up the suggestion of Prof. 
Siirkiir and on the occasion of the fiftic-h birth-day 
anniversary of Babu Rabindra Nath Tagore, the greatest 
living poet of Bengal, have collected a decent fund, the 
pro*'ecds of which will bo utilised in the manner in'iic.'ited 
above. The Najjri Pracharini Satdia of Benares can do 
the same. The .Sahha can raise funds on similar occasions 
and spend them likewise. 

Sir Chinubhai Madhavlal, the millionaire of 
Ahmcdabad, has endowed Rs. 1,25, 
School for for the establishment of the 

Indian school foi* training Indian Nurses 
Nurses, Sir and Alid wives to he started in conncc- 
Chinubhai lion with the Vecloria Jubilee. Hos- 
Madhavlal .s Ahmedabad. 'J’he Government 

will erect the necessary buildings for 
the purpose at a cost of thirty thou.sand rupee.s 
and will main-tain the school, the first of its kind 
outside Rom-bay. 'The school will be called 
^‘Kdward VH. 'fraining Institution for Nurses and 
Midwives.” 

'rUe School of Tropical Medicine in Calcutta, 
just sanctioned by the Secretary of 
Stale, to be ultimately the finest school 
of its kind in the world. In no other 
city in tlie tropics aac such variety of 
diseases ircases treated as in the hos- 
pitals in Calcutta, and lliat the opportunities for 
rcsarch woik are gn.-at. In the school tsere will 
be a course which will include lectures in tropi- 
cal medicine, pathology anil biology with speciol 
reference to mosfiiiilocs and other disea.se -carry- 
ing in.sects. Lectures will be given for the the 
prc.scnt by the professors ^of the Medical College, 
but later it is expected that there will be a special 
staff. Provision is to be made for eight research 
workers and facilities will be given not only to 
members of the Indian Medical Servive but to 
others who wish to do research work. I he school 
is expected to take 18 months to build and equip, 
but it is hoped to start first teaching course in a 
temporary building next cold weather. 


Srhool of 
Tropical 
Medicine, 
Calcutta 
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The Universities. | 

CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY. 

The undermentioned candidates are declared to have 

M. A, passed the M. A. Examination, 1912 : — 
Rtmlts igia order of merit). 

Sanskrit, Group A. 

■ Class II : r. Sengupta, Haripada (Non-Collegiate 
Student). 2. Bhattacharyya, Surend ranath, 3. Thakur 
Amareswar, 4. Chattopaphyay, Jotindramohan, 5. Sen- 
gupta, Ashutosh, 6. Basu, Bireswar, 7. Sarayoo Jha, 
(University Students). 

Class III ; i. Sarma, Brajadayal, 2. Sarma, Lakshmi 
nath, Non -Collegiate Student. 

Sanskrit, Group B. 

Class III ; Bandyopadhyay, Sureshchandra, University 
Student. 

Sanskrit, Group D. 

Class I : Mukhopadhyay, Nalinimohan, Non-Collegiate 
Student. 

Tali, Group A. 

Class I ; Mitra, Sailendranath, University Student. 

Class II : Mallik, Mukundabihari, University Student. 

Comparative Piiilolooy. 

Class II : Muhaiiimud Shahidullah University Student. 

Mental and Moral Philosophy. 

Class I: l. Sarkar, Ambujaksha, University Student. 
2. Uas-gupta, Jitendranath, Scottish Churches College. 

Class II : 1 Sengupta, Indubhushan Non-ColIegiate 
Student. 2 Goswami, Krishnakamal, 3 Ray Anilbaran, 
Scottish Churches College. 4 Ray, Manindranath UnTversity 
Student. 5 Basu, M*nmathanath, 6 Ray Judunath, Scottish 
Churches College. 7 Basu, Premsudar Non -Collegiate 
Student. 8 Gohain Premadhar, 9 Goswami Krishnasasi, 
10 Challopadhyay, Jitendranath, Scottish Churches College, 

Class III : 1 Ray, Jitendranath, 2 Ghosh, Ishan 
Chandra, Non-Collegiate Student. 3 Kaisari Sing Ray, 
Scottish Churches College. 4 C|jakrabarti, Kailashchandra, 
Non-Collegiate Student. 5 Datta, Subodhehandra, Scottish 
Churches College. 6 Ghosh, Lalmohan, 7 Ghosh, Khagen- 
dranath, 8 Sinha, Nilaisun^ar, 9 Basu, Nagendranath, 
TO Datta, Bidhubhushan, Non-Collegiate Students, 
ir Mitra, Gopendrakrishna, University Student. 12 Das, 
Brahmapada, 13 Pal Ramesebandra, Non-Collegiate Student. 

The Calcutta University has bought 80 copies of “Me- 
gasthenes’s Account of India by Babu Rajani Kanta Sen, 
Professor of the Ananda Mohan College of Mymensingh. 


With effect from the examination in 1913, Gauhati will 
be a centre for holding the theoreltical as well as practical 
examinations in Science subjects at th^^ B. A. and B.Sc. 
Examinations. 

Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor and the Syndicate have 
been graciously pleased to grant the petition, submitted by 
the Old Regulation B. L. candidates. Instead of going 
again through a two years* course (Intermediate and Final) 
according to the New Regulations, the said candidates will 
have to attend again the two lectures (Intermediate and 
Final) morning and evening, on payment of a single fee 
(Rs. 6) only, from this month to the end of the present 
session, (i. e., less than a year’s course). They will, there- 
fore, be entitled to appear in the Intermediate and Final 
B. L. Examinations to be held in July I9i3f and on 
subsequent dates. 

MADRAS UNIVERSITY. 

B. A. Degree Examination Groups (II) and (III) 

(UNDER THE NeW REGULATIONS). 

In modification of the notification, dated i6tb April 
1912, candidates selecting groups (ii) or (iii) for the B. A. 
Degree Examination, 1913, under ihe New Regulations will 
be required to sit at the following centres 

Madras— Candidates appearing from Government College 
Rajahmundry, Mahar.aja’s College, Vizianagram, and all 
Colleges in Madras. 

Bangalore— Central College, Bangalore. 

Trichinopoly— St. Joseph’s College and S. P. G. College, 
Tricbinopoly. 

Trivandrum— Maharaja’s College, Trivandrum. 

With reference to the University lectures under Regula- 
tion 394 sanctioned by the Senate for the academic year 
1912- 13, it is hereby notified that the course of 20 lectures on 
♦‘The History of English Sounds from the end of the Middle 
English period to the present day” to be delivered by 
Mr. Mark Hunter, M.A., and the the course of 30 lectures 
(with 20 hours’ practical) on “Introduction to Animual Em- 
bryology” to be delivered by Mr. K. Ramunni Menon, M.A., 
will be delivered at the Presidency College during the second 
term of the year commencing on Tuesday, the 1st October, 
1912. 

The days and hours for the delivery of each lecture of the 
former course will be Tuesdays, 3 to 4 p*m., and Thursdays, 

2 to 3 P.M., and those of the latter course will be Tusdays, 
II A.M., to I P.M., and 2 to 3 P.M., and Fridays, 2 to 4 p-m. 

The lectures will be open to any student, who is teking 
an Honours Course in any College affiliated to the University, 
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on the recommendation of his College authorities. No fee Languastt Proficiency in Sanskrit’-‘h ii ; II. 45 > 

will be charged for attending the course of lectures, but a ExJn^a- 41. Hi^k Proficiency in Sanskrit ( Visharade^ 

student shall not attend the couse till he has paid the usual Hon Results^ I l ; II 12 ; III 19. Honours in Sanskrit 
fee to his College for the term. (Shastri)— II. 4 ; III. 14. Proficiency in Marie 

The lectures will also be open to graduates of the Univer- Vanhaute alias M. Venardine. High Pro/, in 

sity, who wish to engage in post-graduate study and research Ahmed, Abdul Hamid, Ahmad Hossain. 

on payment to the University of Rs. 50 per course per term, pf^^ficieney in Hindi— SmxsX Ram Sharma. High Prof. 
and with the sanction of the lecturer appointed. Hindi— Gauti Sankar Sharma. High Proficiency in 

Post-graduate students, who are members of a />^j;,,^_Karim Baksh. Punjabi Budhlman— 7 ; Vid- 

College will not be required to pay this fee. wan— 12, Gyani— 9. 


BOMBAY UNIVERSITY. 

An interesting report has been prepared by a Committee 
of the Bombay University Syndicate regarding the disposal 
Improve’ of the recurring grant of Rs. 50,000 given by 

ment Government. The Committee discussed the 

schem^. pjosped of future work of the University re- 

Rt^^ing ferring, for instance, to the approaching dc- 
Grant, sirability of establishing lectureships on sub- 
jects connected with commerce and architecture and 
branches of Oriental study, such as Sanskrit, Zend, Pahlavi 
and Indian Archicology. They remark that it is necessary 
also to create a research fund from which the University 
might give help to those who are engaged in research work 
‘ but cannot carry it on without assistance. The most impor- 
tant part of the scheme is the reorganisation of the Univer- 
sity Library, which is declared now to be practically useless 
as an aid to higher studies now under consideration. It 
requires enlargement with an increased annual allotment for 
purchase and a trained Librarian is needed for which pur- 
pose the Committee recommend sending a young man to 
Europe or America for special training. The Committee 
summarise other recommendations regarding the recurring 
grant as follows :-The cost of bringing out annually a 
lecturer or lecturers on some of the post-graduate courses 
with or withont co-operation with the other Indian Univer- 
sities, to organise inter-collegiate lectures and to engage an 
expert adviser for one year at a cost of Rs. 20,000. The 
Committee recommend the allotment of half a lakh of 
rupees as the initial cost of refitting tbe library. 


PUNJAB UNIVERSITY. 

At the First Examination in Law held in 1912, 54 
Examination candidates have passed. Mohamed Bakhtyar 
Results* a private student heads the list of successful 
candidates. At the LL.B. Examination 1912, 77 students 
have of whom 19 are placed in First Division and 58 
in the Second Division. Jagannath Agarwala from Law 
College has stood first. Five candidates passed the special 
tests in Lawi 19^2. 


I. A. Examination, 1912. (Tabulated Results.) 

We give below the Tabulated List of the candidates that 
passed the Intermediate Examination in Arts, 1912. The 
names of the Colleges are arranged in order of the number 
of points gained by each reckoning 3 points for each first 
division, 2 for each second division, x for each third division. 


COLLEGKb. 

h. 

Second I 


Total. 

D. A. V. College, Lahore 

16 

81 

24 

I 2 I 

Dyal Singh College „ 

2 

34 

23 

59 

Forman Christian College „ 

5 

27 

7 

39 

Mohendra College, Patiala 

4 

23 

11 

38 

(lovernment College, Lahore 

5 

14 

10 

29 

Khalsa College, Amritsar 

2 

20 

7 

29 

St. Stephen’s College Delhi 

2 

21 

I 

24 

Islamia College, Lahore 

* 1 

12 

10 

23 

Ranadhir College, Kapurtala 

I 1 

II 

6 

18 

Murray Colle„j, Sialkot 


10 

5 

1 6 

Sri Pratap College, Srinagar 

1 

6 

6 

13 

Edwardes College, Peshawar 

0 

7 

5 

12 

Gordon Mission College, Rawalpindi 

I 

5 

4 

10 

Sadiq D^ne College, Bahawalpur ... 

I 

3 

4 

8 

Prince of Wales College, Jammu ... 

I 

2 

6 

9 

Hindu College, Delhi 

0 

5 

2 

7 

Oriental College, Lahore 

0 

0 

I 

I 


ALLAHABAD UNIVERSITY. 

The following candidates have passed the Preliminary 
Scientific Examination for Degree of Bachelor of Medicine 
and Bachelor of Surgery held in 1912:— Brij Ratan Jain, 
Exam. Ganga Charan Greig, Kailash Chandra Waghry, 
Results, Kripa Sankar Dikhsit,^Krishna Das Mukeiji, Shiva 
Narain Govill, (Agra College). Modhu Prosad Bhargava, 
Shivaraj Narayan Suksena, Ratish Chandra Banerji, (St. 
John’s College, Agra). Nan Nihal Singh Bhargava, (Muir 
Central College). Bireshwar Ghosh, Birshasu Nath Khattri, 
Chatra Puii Goswami, Chowdhari Gopalnath Singh, Moha- 
med Aon Jafarey, Niraj Nath Mukerji, Pyare Lai Dube, 
Yeshwant Govind Joshi, Amrita Lai Upadhya, Jogadish 
Prosad Varma, (Christian College, Allahabad). 
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The second sitting of the Philosophical Club, Presidency 
College came off on Friday, the 20th September, under the 
presidency of Prof. Dr. Probhudatta Shastri. Babu Kamal 
Ch. Chandra read a paper on ‘‘Immortality of the Soul” 
presidency which he very lucidly traced tlie growth of 
College^ the idea of immortality in diflerent nations 
CaUuUa. showed that the idea reached its 

logical culmination in the Vedanta Philosophy of India. 
He also insisted on the superiorty of Indian philosophy as to 
the speculative treatment of the subject. Then, Professor 
K. N. Mitra being rcijucsted by the president, offered some 
scientific objection to the idea of immortality and laid 
.stress on the fact of it.s being a matter of faith rather than 
a matter of knowledge. Dr. Shastri in his presidental 
address acknowledged the cogency of Professor Mitra’s 
arguments but solved the problem by showing that philo- 
-sophy far transcends the sphere of science. He also met the 
objections of the other opponents very ably by citing autho- 
rities in his support from the philosophies of East and West 

Ripen ^ contribution to the Ripon College Building 
College^ Fund of Rs, 15,000 was made by Raja Kristo 
takutta. pjjg Law, Maharaj Kumar Rishicase Law and 
Babus Chandi Charan Law and Ambika Charan Law. 

Sir Archdale Karle the Chief Commissioner presided over 
a conference to consider the step to be taken to improve 
the .st.atus of the Cotton College. His methods mark a 
Cotton departure from the time-honoured policy of 

College^ high Government officials. In the conference 
Gauhaii. non-ofticials were in a majority, and their 

demands received a most attentive and careful hearing 
from the Hon’ble the Chief Commissioner. 

The College has sustained an irreparable loss by the 
departure of Professor Vanamali Vedantatirtha to Kashmir 
as the Principal of Srinagar College. The students, the 
members of the Bangiya Sahitya Parisad of which he was 
the President, and his Colleagi^s the Professors, arranged 
separate tea-parties and meetings to bid good-bye to 
Vanamali Babu. The eminent success of each of these 
functions unmistakably indicates the great popularity of the 
distinguished Professor. 


The Maharaja of Darbhanga visited the Bhumihar 
A B, College Brahman College. An address of welcome 
MuzaffarpuK presented by the trustees, members, 
managing committee, staff and students. Babu jogeswar- 


prasad Sinha, B.L., Secretary of the College, read the 
address, expressing gratefulness for the Maharaja’s muni- 
ficent contribution of Rs. 500 monthly and eulogising his 
services to the cause of education and the Hindu University 
movement. The Maharaja expressed great satisfaction with 
the progress of the College. Ilis Highness wished the 
college to be a well-equipped first grade college. 

The Madras Government have sanctioned the payment 
to the institutions mentioned below of special grants not 
exceeding the amounts specified in each case or one-half 
Madras Govt, of the actual cost of the articles, which 
and Ihe Colleges be less Madras Christian 

College, Rs. 12,581 ; St. .Moysius College, Mangalore, 
Rs. 7,068 ; St. Joseph’s College, Trichinopoly, Rs, 1,025 \ 
Pachaiyappa’s College, Madras, Rs. 9,130; Maharajah’s 
College, Viiianagram, Rs. 4.250 ; Mrs. A. V. N. College, 
Vizagapatam Rs. 5,151; Kallikota College, Berhampur, 
Rs, 2,012 ; C. M. S. College, Tinnevclly Rs. 953, and 
S. P. G., College, Trichinopoly Rs. 141. 


The College day came off an the 21st September, 1912. 
Mr. H. O. D. Harding, I. C. S., District and Sessions 
Judge, Salem, took the chair. The Principal after expressing 
regret at the constant changes of staff in Government institu- 
Government tions and at the loss by transfer of tw'o members 
Coltege of the College Staff during the year, mentioned 

^College Day, strength of the College Classes had 

increased by 14. The School average in the School leaving 
Examination has been below the Presidency average in 
nothing and had exceeded that average by percentages 
varying from nine to twenty-one in English, Mathematics, 
History and Physics. In the Intermediate Examination, 
II had passed out of 22 sent up, 4 in the First Class. 
A much needed laboratory had been completed and gas 
laid on. Electricity would be supplied before the end of 
the year. He then proceeded to urge on parents the advi- 
sability of making use of the Commercial Classes. They 
were, he said, at present so small that it was doubtful whether 
it was worth while to continue them. The two boys who 
had attended last year had both got employment already. 
B.A.’s were now as plentiful as black-berries on an English 
hedge, but boys with good leaving Certificates in commercial 
subjects were rare. 

The President, after giving away the prizes to the various 
prize-winners, addressed the audience and in the course of 
his remarks he observed that while, on the one hand, the 
function of education was to develop the mind and to make 
men wise and sensible, it was also its function to open suit- 
able careers for young men. People, as soon as they finish 
their scholastic career flocked into the Government service 
tliinking that they would have a prosperous career only there. 
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Bot he was of opinion that young men could find a prosper- 
ous and profitable career in commercial life as well and that 
it was as honorable as any other profession. Hence he 
wished that a good many would seriously take to the study 
of commercial subjects and profit thereby. 

To him life appeared to have a nobler purpose than the 
mere passing of examinations or winning of prizes. Our life 
was to be so utilised as to leave the world something better 
than we found it. The knowledge of one man was to be the 
common property of all and the best means of effecting this 
was by the interchange of our thoughts and ideas with those 
of others. It was this that the western nations were trying 
to accomplish by the spread of education. lie welcomed 
the ladies present as they were a great factor in moulding a 
nation through their family influence and he wished that 
ladies would evince a greater interest in educational matters 
thus making the way easy for the building up of Indian 
nationality. He was gratified to note that Mangalore had 
already made headway in the matter of female education. 
He next referred to the supreme importance of a common 
language in the building up of a nation. Indian Nationality 
could never be a reality as long as the pcojile of one 
district could not understand the language of another. 
The present facilities of transport, railways and aeroplanes 
made a common language a crying need. Hence as Mr. Roy 
had said, it appeared that only through a knowledge of Eng- 
lish, could the idea of Indian nationality materialise. When 
space was annihilated there would arise a common language, 
free intercourse and wider sympathy. Ilcncc, he eagerly 
looked forward to the day when aeroplanes would be largely 
used, when India would become an English .speaking country, 
when people would abandon all their reci.al prejudices and 
work towards the common goal of LJuiversiil brotherhood. 


A social gathering of ex-Aloysians was held on the 
23rd September, in honor of the Rector’s Day. About joo 
old students and their wives both Hindoos and Christians 
attended. A few well-wishers of the College were invited 
S/,'Aloysius attended to grace the occasion. 

CollegBy The Hall of the College was tastefully 

Mangalore. decorated and illuminated and seats 
arranged artistically among ferns and crotons. Doctor 
Abnoxitts Abreo of Fr. Muller’s Hospital proposed the 
toast of Fr. Rector in a beautiful little speech to which 
Mr. M. R. Roy, Bar-at-Iaw, added some few words on 


behalf of the non-Christian old students. The College- 
Hostel string band gave some beautiful tunes. Some songs 
were sung by Christian ladies and gentlemen. Amongst 
them Mrs. Mehta, one of the guests, kept the audience 


Spell bound by her beautiful solos. Refreshments and 
drinks were served at intervals. The gathering dispersed 


after the farce in 4 acts acted by the College boys trained 
by>Revd« Fr. Ch. Ghezzi s. j. Principal of the College. 


Revd. Fr. G. Saldanha s. j. Dr. L. P. Fernandes of Fr., 
Muller’s Hospital. Dr. Abundias Abreo, Messrs Jeffri Sal- 
danha, N. S. Goelho, Theobolo Saldanha, Pascal Albuerqae, 
Pascal D’ Sousa b. a. b. l. and J. S. V. Nazareth spared no 
pains to make the occasion a brilliant success. 

The prize distribution of the Noble College, Masulipatam. 

Nolle College^ and the opening ceremony of the new 

Masulipatam. Clark Hostel came off on the 12th Sep- 
tember with the Hon. Mr. Carr, I. 0 . S. Member of the 
Board of Revenue in the chair. It was in the year 1908 that 
His Excellency, Sir Arthur Lawley, the Governor of Madras 
laid the foundation stone of the Hostel, Towards the close 
of last Tune the building operations were completed. The 
building presented a gay and animated scene. 

The bu.siness of the evening opened with prayer. The 
Principal then re.ad his annual report on the working of the 
College. Last year was a year of brilliant achievements and 
distinctions to the College. It was gratifying that two students 
secured first classes in History in the last n. A. degree exa- 
minations, not to speak of several second classes. These 
results showed the efficiency of the college staff and their 
indefatigable labour for the cause of the students, On the 
conclusion of the annual report, the Chairman rose amidst 
cheers and in the course of his lucid and eloquent speech be 
observed that hostels formed an intergal part of Colleges and 
it was only in these nursarics lliat wholesome and lofty prin- 
ciples would be inculcated, that stern moral doctrines would 
be indelibl’' engrafted on the plastic and pliant brains of 
the young and, in short, their character would he moulded 
and shaped by ihesc benevolent and humane institutions. 
Nothfng short of ennobling the mind and launching the 
young iqjon the momentous voyage of life, providing at the 
same time all the contrivances to pilot and steer their course 
through the grim and darksome waters of turbulent life, could 
be performed by these hostels. Further he congratulated 
the two first class students in the H. A. degree examination 
upon their rare and distinguished honour and he wound up 
his remarks with the hope and wish that the institution 
would nurse brilliant specimens of moral character and rear 
great intellects. 

Prizes were then distribu^d to all the deserving students 
of the College by Mrs. H. L. Braid wood. In proposing a 
hearty vote of thanks to the chair Rev. G. R. Ennus, m-A., 
said that the College should feel proud of the distingui.shed 
visitors of the evening prominent among whom were the Col- 
lector and the District Judge. The animating presence of 
the high Government officials would impart a healthy tone 
to the organism of the College. 
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The distribution of prizes to the students of the Zamorin’s 
Zamofin*s College took place at the College pre- 
Colkge, Calicut, mises, Mr. C. G. Mackay, M.A., i.c.s., 
presided over the function. Mr. F. Norton Kagge presented 
a report of real progress during the last college year. It is 
gratifying to note that under the new Principal the college 
grows fast in strength as well as efliciency and tries to keep 
abreast of the times. The announcement that the Science 
Department is equipped wilh up-to-date accessories and that 
the College Department is to be provided with better accom- 
modation will be received with genuine satisfaction. The 
report showed that Mr. F'agge has the college interests 
always at heart and we are certain that the college is bound 
to prosper under the guidance of such an enthusiastic 
Principal. Mr. Mackay delivered a very instructive address 
which only a man of his learning and experience could do. 
In the course of his address Mr, Mackay gave very valuable 
suggestions for both teachers and the taught, which they 
would do well, always to remember. Education aimed at 
producing good men, and good citizens and this aim ought 
not to be subordinated to making it a means for securing 
office or livelihood in after life. Mr. Mackay's remarks on 
the scope of higher education and specialization of study are 
sure to be of use to the many young men in the college and 
to the professors whose happy lot it is to guide them. 
Mrs. F'erguson gave away the prizes to the winners. The 
Chairman and Mrs. Ferguson were then garlanded and 
Mr. Cheriattan Rajah, a member of the Board of Manage- 
ment thanked those present. 


The second annual function of this society came off on 
Jaffna College Saturday evening, the 21st Se^t. From 
Brotherhood. p the College students who 

do not belong to tliis society were received and refreshments 
were served. Then began the literary part of the programme 
when many of those invited were present at the Olley Hall. 
Rev. G. G. Brown, the Principal, presided. Following the 
Report read by the Secretary came a programme, such as it 
is usual to have in the regular meetings. 

In addition a short and intetesting farce was acted. The 
meeting came to a close at 8 p. m. Then the guests were 
invited to the Principal’s Bungalow where arrangements were 
made to entertain them attt regular rice and curry dinner. 
The following toasts were proposed : The King, Dr. York ; 
Faculty, A. C. Sundrampillai, responded to by Rev, G. G. 
Brown ; Old Members of the Society, K. Murugasu, respond- 
ed to by D. S. Sanders ; Sister Societies, S. W. Charles, 
responded to by A. Brodie ; Guests, K. K. Vaityalinggara, 
responded to by Dr, Curtis. 


The Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the Ceylon Educa- 
The Ceylon tional Association wiw held on Saturday^ 
^Mciat^n! September, at the Old Wesley 

College Hall, Colombo Among the 
resolution moved at the meeting are (a) That, while generally 
approving of the establishment of a University College 
connected with an English University, this Association is 
of opinion that it would be fatal to the best interests of 
higher education in the Colony to make such education a 
Government Monopoly by establishing a University College 
under the restrictions proposed by the Education Committee 
(A) That while this Association is not opposed to the 
idea by the establishment of Post Graduate Scholarships to 
be competed for by students of the University College, it 
strongly deprecates the abolition of the present Inter- 
mediate Scholarships, and considers that it still should be 
possible for students to enter for these Scholarships from the 
Secondary Schools. 


Pending the receipt of the orders of the Government of 
India and the Secretary of State for India. His Excellency 
Giijrat College^ the Governor in Council is pleased to 
Ahmedahad. make the following appointments in the 
Gujrat College Ahmcdabad, wilh effect from i6th July, 1912:— 
Rev. W. G. Robertson, B.D , to be Principal and Profes- 
sor of English and Logic. Mr. Anandashankar Bapubhai 
Ohruva to be Professor of Sanskrit. Mr. Maneckshah 
Soralwhah Commissariat to be Professor of History and 
Political Economy. Mr. Virmitra Bhimrao Divatia to be 
Professor of Science. Mr. Jethalal Swaminarayan to be 
Professor of Mathematics. Monsieur P. L. Charalier to be 
Professor of French. Mr. Nadirsha Dorabji Minocher 
Homji to be lecturer in Persian. Mr. Pherojshah Bejanji 
Vachha to be Assistant Professor of Logic and English. 


Pkoi-, T. L. Vasw.\ni while taking his new office as the 
Principal of the Dayal Singh College gave an inaugural address 
on the “College Ideal." Dewan 

JDayal Syigh Bahadur Dewan Narendra Nath, M. A. 

Colltp, Lahore. 

Principal Vaswani paid a high tribute to the founder 
of the College, Sardar Dyal Singh ; the late Sardar’s muni* 
ficient trust for the College was characterised by the I^ecturer 
as a sublime act of self-consecration to the social good. 
The late Sardar was a great man at once because he had wi<ie' 
thoughts and because he had much feeling for the rest of 
the world. He felt for his people. He wished to develop 
the soul of his people. He was convinced that their 
could be no development of the soul of a people without 
the equipment of great ideas and with a largeness of 
intellectual vision he grasped the truth that education 
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was the lever with which he was to lift the people. The 
I College which bore his name, was meant to be more 
than a School of knowledge. It was a School of life and 
character. It was meant to be an interpreter of two ideal 
values on which society ultimately rested— Self culture and 
Self consecration. The Lecturer developed the significance 
of these values of thought and life. 

Speaking of self culture, Principal Vaswani asked the 
students to learn to be reflective. The college was in the 
heart of a great city and it was there to satisfy the intellec- 
tual demands of the modern life. Students were to learn to 
be reflective in the formative period of the College life, or 
they could not pull the car of social reform which was at 
standstill. 

Proceeding, Principal Vaswani indicated the value of the 
studies at the College. Literature would broaden their 
sympathies and bring them in contact with the type of 
culture of other races, — it would introduce them to the 
beautiful and good. History would enable them to live 
again with the real ‘supermen’ like Socrates ; Science would 
introduce them to real studies and give them an idea of the 
world as it actually was, and Philosophy would contribute 
to the great idealisation of their life. 

The speaker went on to refer to the tutorial system as an 
important feature of the Dyal Singh College, It brought 
' the student in personal contact with the teacher. College 
education could not yield its rich results unless it gave the 
students the shock of a new experience and this new ex- 
perience was impossible without personal fellowship with 
teachers. Character calls forth character said Goethe, and 
personal communion of mind with mind was necessary for 
the progress of students. Another important feature of the 
College was that it combined University education with 
religions instruction. Education to touch the soul of the 
people must rest on a religious basis only so could the 
College become a sanctuary of the mind. All true education 
was to start fiom a definite spiritual theory of life and the 
lecturer had the conviction that the death of the theistic 
faith would be the funeral pyre of India. Behind economics 
was character and behind character was the inner force of 
soul-life, and India could not be great unless leaders of 
Indian life were animated by the faith that in God we live 
and move and have our being. There was an epidemic of 
scepticisim among a large section of educated : and if educa- 
tion was to be a constructive force it must be reverent of the 
realities of Religion. Principal Vaswani next developed 
"the idea of social consecration. In conclusion he observed 
that it was in the spirit of self consecration and with this 
apprehension that education was the service of the spirit 
that be and his honoured colleagues fain would work at the 
College. Each one was to play his providential part in 
stepping the future of the great institution. The Lecturer 
called each youngman to do his duty— to feel cultural inspira- 


tion of the College, to pour the oil of sympathy and love 
upon the troubled waters of religious conflicts in the 
province, to secure the larger vision of life and so take up 
the challenge of the age — an age critical of the very founda- 
tions of thought and life. Then might be realised the 
dream which he and others dreamt— the dream of a day when 
the Dyal Singh College would be a lifting power in the 
Land and many from the East and many from the West 
would meet together within the hallowed walls of the great 
Institution and offer their intellectual and moral gifts for 
the help and healing of the motley millions of the Mother- 
Land. 

A meeting of the staff, students and old hoys of the 
Allahabad Christian College was held 
September 23, with the Rev. Dr. 
J.J. Lucas in the chair, to consider 
the best means of honouring the memory of the late Dr, 
Ewing. The following resolutions were unanimously 
passed : — 

1. That the staff, students and old boys of the Allaha- 
bad Christian College, in meeting assembled, pl.ace on 
record their sense of deep and abiding sorrow at the demise 
of their beloved Principal, the Rev. A. II. Ewing, m.a., 
Mi.D„ D.D., who departed this life on the 13th September 
last at the age of 47 years and 10 months. 

2. That the meeting conveys to Mrs. Ewing its respect- 
ful sympathy in her bereavement, which it shares with her, 
and prays to the Almigby Father to grant her His consola- 
tions in this great trial. 

3. That the meeting places on record its feeling that 
the name of the late Dr. Ewing be permanently associated 
with the institution of which he was the head, and of whose 
labours it is a monument, and that with a view to this end 
it respectfully urges on the Board of Directors of the College 
through the acting Principal, to change its name to Ewing 
Christian College, Allahabad. 

4. That the meeting considers it highly desirable that 
a suitable memorial be erected to the late Dr. Ewing, and 
that it appeals to the staff, the students and the old boys to 
volunteer subscriptions to the end. 

5. That a committee coifiposed of Professors Das and 
Weld and Messrs. N. P. Upadhyaya, M. A. Wadood, 
R. N. Vasu, M. P. Sinha, V. Seetal, D. L. Karan, G. P. 
Dhawan, S. Z. Ahsan, Mustafa*^iddiqi, Jugal Bebari Lai 
and B. B, Upadhyaya, with Dr, Edwards as chairman and 
Prof. Mitra as secretary and treasurer, be formed with power 
to add to their number to collect subscriptions and do all 
work necessary to give effect to resolution no. 4. 

6. That copies of the foregoing resolutions be forwarded 
to Mrs. Ewing, the acting Principal and the chairman of the 
board of Directors of the College. 
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Ajsfa Mr. Wodebonse who was suffering from 

College. Typhoid fever for the last five weeks passed 
away on the 21st September at 6 a. m. A feeling of seriousness 
was prevailing over the whole college. After the usual 
prayer Prof. T. F. O’ Donnell announced the death and the 
college was closed for one day in honour of the deceased. 
All calmness was prevailing in the college and the 
boarding houses. It seemed as if no one was living there. 
After 1 1 O’ clock the students were allowed to see the 
dead body, which was lying in state in a room. It seemed 
as if “he is not dead, he sleepeth.” Two wreaths were 
presented by the students and one by the college staff. 
At 5-30 p. m. the funeral procession took place in Mili* 
tary honours, because the deceased had a rank in the volun- 
teer corps. Nearly four hundred students in college head- 
dress, the whole staff of Agra College and St. John’s College 
were with the procession. The burial service was beyond all 
words solemn. The deceased came in India in 1910 as a 
professor of history in Agra College. He was a young and 
energetic man, a very good sportsman, very popular amongst 
the students. May God bless his soul ! 


Queen's Col- September there was a large 

lege Benares gathering in the Queen’s College Hall, to 
present addresses to Dabu Abhaya Charan Sanyal and Maha* 
mahopadhyaya Pundit Keshava Shastri, two professors of 
the College on their retirement after long and distinguished 
terms of .service. Among the large audience were to be seen 
Raja Munshi Madho Lai, c.s.i.. Pundit Rama Shankar 
Misra Dr. L. Sen, B. Banerji and I. S. Roy» Messrs. 
C. Biswas, Shyam Lai, Sitar.am, S. C. S. Roy, Tara 
I’ro.sad, N.C. Gupta, K.N. Gho.sb, Rabinandan Pras.ad,L.K, 
Pandey and several others besides the members of the staff 
and students of the College. The ability and long services 
of the retired professors, their amiable disposition and popu- 
larity among students were eulogised in the addresses, which 
after they had been read by senior students, were presented 
to the professors. They were garlanded and they gave 
replies in English and Sanskrit, in which languages the 
separate addresses had been presented. Dr. Venis, the Prin- 
cipal, spoke in praise of the retiring colleagues and express- 
ed regret at his having been deprived of their valuable 
services. A portrait of Professor Sanyal was unvailed by 
Dr. Venis. Professor Sanyal in his reply thanked his coll* 
eagues for the unique honour they had done him by pre* 
senting his portrait to the College which possessed the 
likenesses of two of its illustrious Principals, Dr. J. R. 
Ballantyne and Mr. R. T. H. Griffith, whose names would 
long be remembered in connection with the College. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


Sir George II. E. the Governor distributed prises 

Clarke on successful students at Sir J. J. School of 
Art Educa- ^ ^ , 

Hon. September, 

After Mr. Burns, the Principal of the School, read his 
reports, Ilis Excellency delivered an interesting speech in 
the course of which he said: The relation of the Govern- 
ment to education are subjects of frequent discussion. In 
most countries art education present some special difficulties 
of its own, and in England there has recently been a warm 
controversy on the question whether State aided Art 
Schools are doing any real good or not. What Art Schools 
in Great Britain c.an fairly claim is that they have raised the 
standard of public taste and the general average of produc- 
tion. “Of indigenous art of India,” His Excellency said, 
“we arc told it would be destroyed with certainty if ever the 
machine dominates the industries of the country.” It seem- 
ed to him this was only a half truth. The function of the 
machine is to multiply and to cheapen production. There is 
no reason why it should be permitted to reproduction. 
There is no reason why it should be permitted to reproduce 
bad art, and if it is uses to render good art available to many 
whether in pictorial form or in textile designs or for decora- 
tive purchases, the general average of artistic taste must 
surely be raised. 

With regard to the other side His Excellency said ; The 
machine inexorably tended to displace handicraftman. 
Hereditary skill which evoked an execution of objects of 
.art is thus lost and art of workman w'ho find pleasure as 
well as livelihood in hi.s labour may become comparatively 
rare. There will always, however, be art work in which 
the machine cannot compete with the skilled hand ins- 
pired by inherited artistic sense. • 

Regarding the ancient crafts in India, His Excellency 
said they were intimately connected with the ancient religion 
and closely interwoven with the life of their peoples. The 
wonderful social ability of India has preserved them with 
little change to this day. Contact with what is prevalent 
in recent times has not been beneficial to the ancient art of 
India. 


There was a large gathering to meet His Excellency the 
Governor and Lady Clarke when they revi- 
^ellendes at Agricultural College on 23rd Septem- 

rAtf AgrKcul- I*' connection with the third .annual meeting 
tural College of the Deccan Agricultural Association. Rao 
Bombay. Bahadur R. P. Godbole read a report which 
dealt with the work accomplished and the progress made 
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during the year. Its adoption was then proposed and 
carried unanimously after which II. E. the Governor address 
ed those present. 


New Pasteur connection with the New Pas- 

Institute at teur Institute at Maymyo, towards which the 
Maymyo public subscribed close on two lakhs of rupees 
thrie or four years ago is to be started shortly. There is 
to be an administration *pucca’ building 136 feet by 56 feet 
and a laboratory, operating rooms, inoculation room, Direc- 
tor's bungalows, incubator rooms, dispensary, rabbit house 
and other necessary rooms. All building will be lighted 
with petrol gas and fitted and furnished on the most modern 
type. 

The following is the return of cases treated as in and out 
patients at the Bengal Veterinary College Hospital during 
Bengal month of August 1912 Horses and 

Veterinary Ponies Private— 1 76, under the Cruelty to 
College, Animals Act 12. Cattle, private — 198, under 
the Cruelty to Animals Act 6, Dogs and other Small 
Animals 155. The particulars regarding prosecution 
and results under the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals Act 
in the Calcutta Police Court, Lall Bazar, during the month 
under report arc given below : — Number fined — 1270, dis- 
charged, 32, warned and discarged, 44, struck off, 188, 
sent to Belgachia infirmary, 16, adjourned, 145 Total 
number of prosecution 1695. 

It has been decided by the Punjab Government to inaugu- 
rate a class from October 1st next, for a vernacular course 
at the Punjab Agricultural College, Lyallpur. The present 
Punjab scientific courses at the College do not pro- 
Agruultural vide for simple demonstrative teaching such as 
College, would benfit practical farmers, and the addi- 
tion of the new vernacular course to the curriculum will, 
therefore, provide comprehensive instruction for all those 
desirous of improving their knowledge of agriculture. The 
instruction will be simple and the bulk of the teaching de- 
monstrative. The class will be placed under the superinten- 
dence of a College diplomate. This course is intended for 

(1) large landowners who desire to improve their farms : 

(2) persons, who wish to adopt the profession of Land- 
agents or managers of estates under the Court of Wards ; 

(3) selected revenue officials deputed by a Deputy Com- 
missioner ? (4) Normal School masters ; (5) small zau in- 
dars, who have passed the primary school examination. All 
applications for admission to the vernacular course should 
be addressed to the Principal of the College. 

The Secretary of State has sanctioned the deputation of 
Mr. J. H. Barnes, Principal of the Punjab Agricultural 
College, Lyallpur, and Agricultural Chemist to the Punjab 
Government, for a period not exceeding eight weeks to 
collect information on the sugar industries in Hungary and 
Egypt. Mr. Barnes, who is at present on leave in England, 
will return to India via Hungary and Egypt in order to 
prosecute his enquiries. 

The opening ceremony of the new building for the Gov- 
School of c>^n*”cnt School of Commerce, Calicut, took 
Commerce^ place on Tuesday the 24th instant, when the 
Calicut, Hon’ble Mr. J. H. Stone M. A. f. r, h. s. 
presided. 

The proceedings began with an address read by Rao 
Sahib S. Vydianatha Iyer, Head Master of the Institution, 
sketching briefly its history, progress and work. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN 
RELATION TO LABOUR. 

Atkinson— Dawson Report. 

The Report on the Enquiry to bring technical institution 
into closer touch and more practical relations with the em- 
ployers of labour in India by I.ieut-Col. E. II. deV. Atkin- 
son, R. E., and Mr. T. S. Dawson is to hand. 

As the result of the enquiry, it is found that there is an 
almost universal demand among employers of labour for 
technically trained Indians, who have undergone a practical 
apprenticeship. The following general recommendations 
are based on the enquiry 

The existing system of training for the Civil Engineering 
profession in central colleges is the most suitable one for the 
requirements of India. 

Apprenticeship for one year on practical work in the 
Public Works Department should be granted, if possible, to 
every .‘itudent pas.sing out of a Civil Engineering College. 

There is practically no opening at present for the employ- 
ment of high grade mechanical or electrical engineers whose 
education is mostly of theoretical character. 

There is a very large opening for the employment of men 
in mechanical and electrical engineering, who after training 
in a properly equipped Institute, are willing to gain their 
practical experience by apprentice.ship on a living wage, work 
with their hands, and observe factory hours and rules. This 
employment is open to Indians of every caste or creed, grade 
of social position or education, provided these conditions are 
observed ; and the height to which they can rise depends on 
their individual characteristics. 

The best method of training men in mechanical and elec- 
trical engineering to meet the existing demand is by a course 
at a well equipped Institute, followed by an apprenticeship 
in works. Institutes .should not grant any certificates till 
this apprentice.ship is satisfactorily completed. 

The education given in the Institute should l)c essentially 
practical : he capable of being applied commercially, and 
not of suci. a high .scientific character as is often considered 
necessary in the West. 

Large mechanical and electric.al Institutes are, at present, 
only dbccssary in those provinces in which industrial develop- 
ment is well advanced. Minor Institutes should he properly 
endowed, equipped with adequate staff and apparatus, and 
placed under proper control as regards their courses and 
certificates. 

The staff of all Institutes should he carefully selected, and 
consist of men with the necessary theoretical attainments and 
extensive practical experience. To keep in touch with the 
various industries, the staff' should be permitted to take up 
consulting and advisory work as opportunity offers. 

The scheme recommeiftied for technical education for the 
mining industry is detailed. 

Apprenticeships after a couise at an Institute as detailed 
above are equally necessary for technical education in the 
texile industry ; in which the*courses in spinning and weav- 
ing should be separate ones. 

Afternoon classes for textile jobbers and mistris should if 
possible, be instituted in suitable centres if a satisfactory 
demand exists to give practical demonstrations in the ver- 
nacular in the theoretical side of their work. 

Arrangements should be made for the permanent co-ordi- 
nation of the relations between institutions and employers of 
labour by the appointment of a controlling officer, and the 
establishment of an employment bureau. 
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The Poona Agrioultural College- 

I'he opening of the new buildings for the 
Poona Agricultural College, the central institute 
for higher agricultural education and investigation 
in the Bomba>^ Presidency, affords an opportu- 
nity for giving a short sketch of the progress of 
the ideas which it represents, and their material 
embodiment in the buildings now to be devoted 
to their proper purpose. 

The institution of higher agricultural educa- 
tion in the Bombay Presidency dates from the 
year 1878. At that time, partly, as a result of 
one of the most severe famines of the nineteenth 
century, general attention was turned to the 
possibility of increasing the resisting power of the 
country to famine by an improvement ol the 
agricultural methods in practice. As a result, 
classes were founded at what is now the College 
of Science, Poona. At first the course was ele- 
mentary. The object was more esi)ccially to 
produce men who should occupy the position of 
*'Bhag Karkitfiy" known in other parts of India 
as Revenue Inspector or Kanungo. Students 
who had successfully passed through the classes 
were granted the same privileges in Government 
services as those who had passed the first B.A. of 
the Bombay University. When first instituted, 
the classes in agriculture formed a two years’ 
course, and they 0])ened with thirty students. 
Scholarships on a fairly liberal scale were offered. 
Unfortunately, however, there were few suitable 
openings for passed students, and the number 
attending the classes soon fell off. The course 
was originally a purely theoretical one, but a step 
in advance was made in 1880, in introducing a 
practical element into it. A farm, ultimately 
made up to seventy-two acres, was acquired near 
the College of .Science, and used regularly for 
the instruction of the students. 

Some time after this came the report of the 
Famine Commission of 1881, which recommended 
the creation of Agricultural Departments through- 
out India, with special officials in every district 
whose business it would be to watch over agri- 
cultural interests, to collect information about 
agriculture and to make rccommendatigns or to 
carry into effect suitable measures for the improve- 
ment of the agriculturai population. To ade- 
quately carry out the suggestions of the Commi- 
ssion, it was recognised that men with a higher 
agricultural training than had hitherto been 
obtainable were necessary. It was a good many 
years before any scheme for giving this training 
could be brought into practice. Ultimately, 
however, in 1890, the University of Bombay, after 
long consideration, decided to grant a “Diploma” 
*n Agriculture. I'o obtain this involved a three 
years’ course at the College of Science, Poona, 
or at the Baroda College, and thus for the first 


time Agriculture received University recognition. 

The result of this change was that, from that 
time onward for several years, a considerable 
number of men were trained in the Agricultural 
Classes at the College of Science. I'he numbers 
in the classes, however, rapidly fell off, as (owing 
to the rules for entrance to Government Service) 
the men who had obtained the Diploma in Agri- 
culture were given no advantage, except a pre- 
ferential claim to minor appointments, over those 
who had merely matriculated at the University. 
A^i most of the students entered the course with 
the idea of turning their agricultural training to 
advantage in the public service, it was natural 
that, as they found the Diploma gave no pre- 
ferential rights to higher posts in the service, 
further students ceased to come. 'I'hc number 
admitted to the Agricultural Classes, hence, fell 
to four in 1893, and to three in 1894, while there 
were none at all in 1895. Not a single student 
obtained- the Diploma in Agriculture from the 
College ot Science from 1897 to 1901 inclusive. 

In 1897, the first step was taken to remove 
the causes of the unpopularity of the Agricultural 
Classes. 'Hie standard of admission to the 
course was raised from the Matriculation to the 
“Previous Examination,’’ and in consideration of 
this fact, the Government agreed to give the same 
privileges to men who had obtained the Agricul- 
tural Diploma as to graduates of the University. 
A still further change took place in 1899. The 
Diploma course had long been evidently unsatis- 
factory and there was a general demand for an 
Agricultural Degree, to be given by the Bombay 
University. At last, in September 1899, the 
University consented and established a regulp 
course leading to the degree of Licentiate in 
Agriculture. 'I’he “Previous Examination” was 
made the entrance to the course and a thorough 
training in Agriculture, Chemistry, ami Natural 
Science was demanded. Special stress was laid 
down on the importance of training in practical 
agriculture. I’he course then laid down was that 
under which the Agricultural classes were carried 
on until the institution of the Agricultural College 
in January 1908. 

In the meantime, higher agricultural training 
became popular. The numbers of students 
receiving the degree increased every year, as 
follows: — 1901 — none: 190.2 — i: 1903 2: 

1004—3: 1905—6: 1906—7: 1907—11: 1908—214 
1909 — 26: 1910 — 36: 1911 — 20. I his increase 
of the popularity of the course is partly due to 
the general increase of interest in Agriculture 
which has arisen since the terrible series of 
famines from 1896 to 1901, and partly to the 
development of the Agricultural Department 01 
the Government of Bombay, and the need of 
trained men to fill the various positions in con- 
nection Vith it. 
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The increase in the size of the Agricultural 
classes caused such a congestion at the College of 
Science that during the year 1..05 it was decided 
to establish a separate Agricultural College. A 
fine site lor a College and farm of nearly 150 
acres was secured near Poona, and a plan for a 
first class C ollege and Research Institute was 
drawn up. While awaiting the completion of the 
buildings, .the College was temporarilv located in 
a series of houses, which were adapted for College 
purposes. Until January 1908, it was .still attached 
to the College of Science, hut was carried on under 
the supervision of a committee for the professors 
responsible for the Agricultural course. 

Coincidently with the complete separation of 
the Agricultural College from the College of 
Science, the Bombay University made a further 
change in the course for the degree. 'J’he scope 
was extended and made even more practical than 
before, the stantlard was raised, and form 1909 the 
Graduatec have had the title of Bachelor of Agri- 
culture. 1 he dates of the session were also altered 
and it now runs from June to January, so as to 
cover the most important agricultural months of 
the year in the Bombay Presidency. 

Construction of the new building was commen- 
ced in 1 907 and to-day we seethe con pletion of 
the working part of the College The scheme 
includes three buildings. The largest or central 
one forms the kernel of the whole, and in it arc 
located those sections which deal with agriculture 
as a business, with the technical methods of farm- 
ing, with gardening and horticulture generally, with 
botany, with the study of insects, with farm pests 
and plant diseases, etc. The smaller building, 
now finished, lying to the west of the centml block, 
contains the department of chemi.stry and physics. 
1 he third block, not yet completed, is inicntled as 
a large hostel for students. Thu whole build- 
ings hav% been designed by tlie ('onsulling 
Architect to the (hjvernment of Bombay, and ii.e 
construction has been carried out under the super- 
vision of the Public Works Department. 

1 hese buildings are intended to serve rhrcc 
purposes : -- 

I. In the first place, they are, as has already 
been described, the ccnire of higher agricultural 
education in the Bombay Presidency. In this 
connection the course is three years in duration 
and leads to ihe degree of Baelielor of Agriculture 
of the Bombay University, and is under University 
control. :t is as thorough a training in agriculture — 
largely' practical — and in the sciences which are at 
the basis of agriculture as the time allows This 
course is attended by students from almost every 
province in India. The annual admission of new 
students numbers nearly forty, or a total of about 
one hundred in the College at any one time. 

•There is also a short one year's practical course 


lasting one year only, which bids fair to be very 
popular. 'Phis is essentially practical, the work is 
done by the hands of the students themselves and 
the effort is not so much to teach agriculture as a 
science, as to give a through grasp of the best 
practice known applicable to the conditions of 
this part of India. 

2. Bnl this, is not the only purpose of the 
buildings. 'Phey not only form a teaching centre, — 
though this is and must l)e their primary fraction, — 
hut they arc the centre for research and investiga- 
tion into agricultural and associated problems in 
the J^omhay Presidency. Each of the staff is 
supposed not only to he a teacher, but also an 
investigator in his own special subject and hence 
a considerable part of the space available is de- 
voted to giving facilities for such investigations. 
Inquiries keep pouring in, in ever increasing 
numbers, from the agricultural and general Pulilic 
as well as from (jovernmeni, which demand 
resea ri.h before they can he answered, — and to 
c.irry on such investigations is a primary purjiose 
of tiio.'JC who occupy the buildings to be opened 
to-day. 

3. The Poona Agricultural College is even 
more than this. It becomes, in an increasing 
measure every year, a central bureau of agricultural 
information, aiul hence tlie centre of a movement 
for agriculliiral im])r()veineni. During a large part 
of the year there is rarely a day passes hut cultiva- 
tors visit the College or College harm for informa- 
tion, for seed, for iinplemente, or for other things 
which can he supplied. 'Phe Professor of Agri- 
culture IS the chief technical expert in agriculture 
of the Agricultural Department for the Deccan : 
the Professor of Botany is also Economic Botanist 
to the (iovernmenl of Bombay, and is, hence, the 
chief expert on fruit culture, on g^ardening for 
market, and the like subjects in the Jh’esidency: 
the Professor of (diemistry is also Agricultural 
Chemist to the (jovernment, a fact which brings 
him into touch a large number of (piestions on 
which inquiries arc continually being made. 

These trij)le functions of leaching, of investiga- 
tion, and of serving an inquiry bureau make 
the Poona Agcicultiiral College the centre of a 
mevemenl towards agricultural improvement which 
is growing in force every year. 
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THE HINDU UNIVERSITY 


The Jliadu University deputation headed hy Nfis. Besant 
The Deputa- r. 'ached Bankipur on 25111 September 

from Gaya. 

Mrs, Besant s ^ 


Spuch. She addressed a meeting at Gaya on 

the Hindu University. She laid stress on the leaching and 
residential cliaracttr of the University and pointed out the 
advantages of a teaching University over llie present Univer* 
.silies of India which were merely examining boards and 
exhorted the Hindu community not to feel disheartened over 
the Hon. Sir H. Butler’s letter regarding th.- rjuestion of 


afliliation. 


She was followed Iw Messr.s. Giirtu, honfirary head 
master, Hindu College .aiid Ishwar Siran, \ akil, All.ihabad 
High (Jourt. Although the meeting was hehl at slunt miticc 
over Rs. 30,000 was promised and al)«;ul Rs. I,ooo was paid 
on the spot. Messrs, (^urtu and Ishwar Saran accompanied 
by the le.ading gentlemen of the town saw the wealthy gentle- 
men of the place and it is expected that (Jaya district will 
contribute over a lakh to the University. Mr. Pittar, 
District Judge, who was present at the meeting subscribed 
Rs 100. 


Mrs. Annie Besant delivered a stirring speech in the 
open air on the Hindu College and Hindu University. She 
regretted that the main object for which the two Universities 
were needed had been kept in the background while discus- 
sing the Government’s decision. Tlie University as an exa- 
mining board was unknown in England. She described how 
Cambridge and Oxford trained students in their atiimspheres 
as worthy citizens and how London University was meant to 
grant degrees to the clever students who had no University 
training. She emphasised the value of University training over 
College training under a University of tlie examining board 
type. She exhorted Hindus and Mahomedans to welcome 
enthusiastically the Government deci-'^ion to grant them resi- 
dential and teaching Universities, which would enable Bena- 
res anfl Aligarh to become centres of Hindu and Mahomcdmi 
culture respectively. She show'cd how it would be riiflicult 
to control and supervise collegc.s .scattered all over India. 
The present Universities had failed in the supervision of 
colleges under a limited area. How tlicn could Benares and 
Aligarh Universities supervise colleges all over the country ? 
She said a great work had to lie done to build up the two 
Univer.sitie.s. Collegc.s for difl'eront .subjects viz., art.s, 
science, ir''lu.sliics, technique had to be esiabli.shed. .She 
appealed to the members of both the communities to be prac- 
tical. She preferred Benares and Aligarh, instead of Hindu 
and Mahomedojs Universitie.s. 

Dr. Kashbehari Ghose who h.as*arrived at Simla is (Irmly 
pr Rasbekari in favour of going on with the work of 
Ghose, Hindu University and of establishing 

it as a residential University at Jlenares. He has authorised 
Pandit Malaviya to let it be known that his donation of one 
lakh will be paid when he returns to Calcutta ne.\t month. 

The total amount realised up to the second fortnight of 
Subset %J>tions. Septemljer is Rs. 15,71,508-87. The 

bigger donations specially are rather slow* in coming in. 
A good many have however promised to pay in theirs in 
the course of the next two or three months which the .sooner 
it was done by all donors the better as the managing com- 
mittee must have in their hands at least a sum of fifty lakhs 
before they can feel gratified in approaching Government 
with a request to undertake legislation in the matter. The 
draft constitution sub-committee will meet do die in diem 
ftom the 13th October 1912, and a meeting of the Managing 


The Hindu College of Benares will soon pass into the 
Future of hands of the Hindu University authori- 

ties. Mr. Arundel will lay down his 
office in March next. Mrs. Besant is also likely to withdraw 
from the active guidance of the college, the same being vested 
in the hands of the university. 

Mrs. Annie Besant writes in the “Central Hindu College 
Mrs BesauCs Magazine” : —The Indian has only known 
views, Univer.sitics founded by the Government 

in this country, wholly alien from the old centres of learn- 
ing such as tho.se of Nadia, and the like. These (Tovern- 
iiiLiU Universities li.ive not been real Universities at all, but 
mere Examining Boards. They have been the centre of geo- 
graphical districts, in which arose ‘*i*l‘liliate(r' Colleges and 
and “recognised” Schools, and from the.se came their under- 
gradu.ates. They are responsible for the efficiency of these 
and liavc been struggling to cxcrci.se some effective super- 
vision over them ; hut the supcrvi.sion i.s not very .successful, 
as is leslilied Ijy the extraordinarily low percentage of pas.ses 
at their examinations. They can only maintain the staitdard 
of their degrees by a incrcde.s.s aniui.al .slaughter of tlje ill- 
prepared candidates sent up. They cannot become centres 
of learning, .still less of culture, for they have nothing to do 
with the surging crowds of students save to examine them. 
The new Universities have a.sked for powers of affiliatif)n to 
extend over the whole of India, not over only a fifth piirt 
thereof, and are to exercise .siipervi.sion — of what sort .^—over 
Colleges sit viated from the Himalaya to Tuticorin, from the 
.shores of the Bay of Bengal to those of the Indian Ocean. 
Unless this be given them, say some of our Moslem brethren, 
it is not worth while to have a University of our own at all. 
The Englishman has only known in his own land Univer.sitics 
which educate, not only examine, and the experiment of the 
modern Examining Board called the London University has 
been looked on w’ith much disfavour and it is being changed. 
Its graduates did not bear the stamp of “University man,” 
and were not regarded as such hy the products of the real 
Universities ; they w’ere learned and able, but W’ere not 
necessarily cultured gentlemen. Their social value as London 
graduates, was nil. The “Oxford man,” the “Cambridge 
man,” he was known all the world over, and if not alway.s 
learned he was polished and “clubbable” — a social a.sset. 
Hence, to the Kngli.shinan, the hybrid Examining University 
has .alway.s been an object of deri.sion and goodhumoured 
contempt. Probably Englishmen in India hardly realise 
that the only ideal of a University known to Indians is of 
this type, and that the Indian i.s naturally di.sappo^led when 
the ancient ideal of a University is ofl'ered to him in exchange 
for that which he had expected, while the Englishman m.ay 
feel amioycd if what he thought to he a gift of goUl instead 
of one ol lined is received willi murmurs of di.spleasure. 
What to do ? I .say, quite frankly, the residential teaching 
University is the only one which, is really worth having, and 
the Indian with his acute and understanding mind, will 
realise this as soon as he escapes from the ohses.sion of the.se 
Govermeiu h'xamining Board.s, the poor— though for the 
time the only po.ssible— suhslitute.s for real University 
education. 

MOSLEM UNIVERSITY. 


The ‘Times’ in an article on the communal l^niversiiics 
of India dwells on the di.sappointment in some quarters 
Giving to the reported decision of the (iovernment on the 
question of affiliation. The journal thinks that the linking 
of inferior institutions might soon deba.se the hall mark 
Aligarh which has stood for so much in Tndi.an Moslem 
culture. The question of affiliation is for llic somewhat 
distant future rather than to-day. 

Withdrawal of Hazi .Alimed ^^usajee Salehjee ha-. 
Subscription withdrawn hi.-i contribution ofJts. 10,000 
to the Moslem Ibiiversity Fund in view of the recent Goiiern- 
ment decisAn. Other leading Calcutta cont ribpt ors conteni- 
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There has been a frank discussion at the London County 
The London C'ouncil on the question of an increased 
Charlottenbiirg, grant lo tlie Imperial ('ollege at South 
Kensington which it will he remembered, was tlie outcome of 
Lord Rosebery’s letter in July, iqoj, to Lord Monkswell, 
Chairman of the Coitncil. Tlie original proposal was for a great 
college of applied science working in co-operation with the 
Royal College of science, and the Council rechnical College. 
The Council fell in with the idea, but the (jovernment upset 
it by bringing the other Colleges definitely into the scheme. 
We arc disposed to agree with Mr. Cyril jacksrm that so 
long as the undergraduates are there llic tAilIege cannot do 
its best work. Lnergy has been dissipated and progress has 
been slow. The Council, has, however, agreed to increase 
their grant from ^8,000 to 13,000 for five years, and the 
Hoard of Kducation has also promised a substantial addi- 
tional subsidy. Before that pcrical elapses, tlie Royal Com- 
mission on University Education in I.ondon will no doubt 
have reported. 

The report of the Intermediate E<lucation Board for Irc- 
. land for 1012, wliich has just been issued. 

Evils of lint- , , , 

ten Examina- states, IMat notwithstanding tlie cramping 

influence of the present system <)f examin- 
ations forced on the Board by tlie Acts of I’arliament many 
improvements have been effected by the readiness of the 
teachers to adopt the suggestion c,f tjic Inspectors. The 
present system attempts to force all schools into the same 
mould by making all submit lo the same examinations, and 
forcing them into competition with one another— a com- 
petition which is naturally injurious to llie liest interests of 
secondary education. Each scliool should be allowed to 
develop on its own lines. The curriculum sliould be framed 
and the methods of teaching should he directed to suiting 
the aims and objects of the school, not lo securing as many 
successes as possible in the examination, The Commissioners 
proceed to give an interesting criticism on the value of writ- 
ten examinations. They w’ritc: “While it is admitted that 
written examinations produced a .good effect in many 
cases as an incentive to work and as a measure of the relative 
attainment of students in different schools, and test the abi- 
lities of thef* pupils to answer written questions, yet they can- 
not be regarded by themselves as the sound criterion f 
judging any individual school as a wliolc and they often have 
a bad effect on the minds of pupils and teachers. As regards 
pupils, they set a premium on the power of mere reproduc- 
tion of other people’s ideas and other people’s methods of 
presentment and divert energy from the creative process. 
They reward evanescent forms of knowledge and often do not 
favour the best type of mind. They often give an undue 
advantage to those whose posse.s.sion of the examination 
‘knack’ may conceal the slenderness of their attainments: 
they often induce students in their preparation of an exami- 
nation, to aim rather at absorbing information imparted to 
them by the teacher than at forming an independent judg- 
ment on their subjects of study; they often give a false 
perspective to school life, and encourage student to cultivate 
merely an examination frame of mind, which is incompatible 
with the true spirit of education. The teacher, on the other 
hand, whose methods are sound and good receives no recog- 
nition if he had bad material to work on; when lie has good 
material, if he does not follow the rigid line of the examina- 
tion syllabus, he may find that his students are not so success- 
ful as those who have not been so soundly taught, but wlio 
have been trained to adapt themselves to the exigencies of 
a wntten examination. Consequently his freedom in the 

lin^ifpd and Mnnot ffjvc 


play to his individuality.” We commend this .shrewd criti- 
cism to those of onr own educationists who look upon the 
examination result as the sole measure of successful 
teacliing. 

In some of the vocationalized American Schools there arc 
The Nc-v Model clubs, and competition among them is 
encouraged by means of prizes. For exam- 
ple, it i-s proposed that the club which produces the best 
ten sanipU-s of tomatoes grown on its own plot shall receive 
.1 Liniier «)r a set of gardening tools; wliifst the girl who can 
label the greatest niimher of canneil tomatoes in ten 
minutes is lo 1)0 rewarded with money or a free trip lo a 
fair. It is in (Oregon tliat agricultural education is most 
highly developed. I licrc five thousand children already 
grow all the popcorn and melons they can con.sume, and have 
a surplus the sale of which brini^'S them pockot money. This 
year they \vill enter into competitions in the raising of vege- 
tables, grains, pigs, and poultry; also in carpenry, sewing 
and cooking. Tlie prizes will be provided by the Stale 
Bankers’ Association and by other societies. An American 
newspaper, the Saturday Evening Tosty grows elofjuent 
in the praise of this New Model. “There is infinitely more 
true education in raising a melon or making a pie than in 
learning by rote ‘that a verb tliat makes assertion by 
coupling an attribute complement to the subject is called a 
pipula.’ 1 he melon ami the pie justify themselves and sat- 
isfy the mind.*' In England the country secondary scliool will 
now blot coinplemcnls and copulas from its vccabulary; it will 
educate its pujiils mainly in the growing of potatoes and 
vegetable marrow.s. Higher education will enable them to 
gel starch from potatoes, and, with the addition of sugar 
and chemicals, lo convert vijgetablc marrows into any re- 
quired kind of y.ww,— ‘Journal of EdtiCution. 


Mr. Kenneth Bell contributes to the Corn hill a, study of 
Young Canada University of Toronto where he passed 
two years as a teacher of history. All 
should read it who care to know not only what the Cana- 
dian undergraduate, hut also what life in Canada, h 
hkc. We cai only glance at some of the most striking 
features as here ptirtraycd. The first impression 
is that culture is still to seek. It is not imported in the 
commoli -school.-, .admirable as tbc.se are tjua day 
schools, nor is it found in the home where nothing is 
read but an inferior son of Daily Mail. Toronto is the 
Univer.'-ily not only of the province, but of the people. 
Rich and poiy, nien and women, all meet on an equality. 
Mixed education is not an unmixed blessing. It tempt.s the 
Canadimi boy tu a rather sickly dangling afler his girl class- 
mates^ m an atmosphere redolent of candy. The word 
“boy” is deliberately cbo.sen, for, though the Canadian in 
years and knowlc.lge of life is a man compared with the 
Oxford undergraduate, in^nental development and social 
suvoirjatre he is a raw sclioolboy. But, unlike his conge- 

nci, he lakes his studies .seriou.sly and is even more a sliTve 
to examinations. And, lastly, he is more truly patriotic. In 
England we talk of the Gover^Jlnent, the upper classes, or 
the Sociah.sts as making or ruining the country, as 

our political opini.m.s may be ; in Canada it is 7v/. In 
Camda the world is all before them ; wc English look more 
with reverted than with forward eyes. 

The education report ju.st received deals with the year 
Cat.. f Good mte. SeptoWr 30. ■910. In it 

Some delaih ftom Acting Superintendent-General 

the report, diaws attention “lo the evidence of 

satisfactory progress along all the 
variou.s lines of educational activity, with one important ex- 
ception— the provision of needful school accommodation. 
This progress is due in part to the increased importance 
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tion» in part to the interest School Boards take in their work, 
and not least to the faithfulness with whicli the (jrcat majfiri- 
tyof tlie teachers perform their duties.” As lo the exten- 
sion of obligatory education, we observe llial by the end of 
theyear in (luestion out of a total of 119 School Boards 87 
had passed resolution.s in favour of compulsory attendance. 
The number of lOuropean children registered in the schtiols 
was 82,315, an increase of 4, 668 on the previous year ; 
whilst the average attendance worked out at the rate of a 
little over 90 per cent, of the enrolment. Formerly the 
weakness of education in the ('ape of (lood Hope was in 
the injide<iuate supply of (jualilied teachers. It has now 
been gotjover. The percentage of cerliricate<l teachers rose 
from 59‘94 in 1909 to 62 2^ in igio ; and the five training 
institutions for European teachers, the twelve lor native and 
coloured teachers, were well-attended. A curious fact is 
reve.aled by extracts from the report ol In.speclrirs. The 
children are prone to indistinct utterance, the shirring tif 
final con.sonants and the f.mlty prf)nunciali<»n ol vowels 
Do wliat we will, the causes which produce dialect are still 
operative, as wtdl as the causes which elevate a dialect into 
a language. 

According to the report presented hy Dr. T. D. Wood, 
Professor of Pliysical Kducationin the Teachers' College of 
Columbia University, to tlic United State.s Bureau at Dd- 
lleaUh of Aweri- ‘n’^^nton, the physical condition of the 
cati School- children attending the public elemcnt- 

Childreu, ^ebooks leaves a lot to l)e desired. 

“Of the 20,000,000 scliool children in the United States,” 
says Dr. Wood, “not less tlian 75 per cent, need attention 
to-day for physical defects which arc prejudicial to health 
and which arc partially or completely reniediahlc.'* Some 
of the doctor's Conclusions are as foll«iws : — Several million 


children have two or more handicapping defects ; 400,000 
liave organic heart disease ; at least 1,000,000 have or have 
had tuberculosis ; about i, 000,000 liavc spinal curvature, 
flat foot, Ol some oilier moderate defonnity ; over l,OCn,ooo 
have defective bearing ; about 5,000,000 have defective 
vision ; about 5,ooo,oCxj arc suffering from mal-nutrition ; 
over 6,000, (XX) have enlarged tonsih, ailcnoids, or cnl.uged 
cervical glands ; over l,noo,ooo liave defective teeth which 
are interfering wnh lu-aUh ; ahont 100 cities have organivi- 
lions fiir the care of health in the schools. Seemingly, the 
rising gcncr.ation in the United States is no better ffom a 
physical point of view ilian their cousins in (Ireat Britain. 

At the thirty-fifth annual meeting of the Library As- 
.sociation, which was held at the Central Technical 


School, Liverpool, 

Piiblk Lilhrarits 
and Education. 


a suggestive paper was read by Mr. 
Doubleday, of Hampstead, on the 
province of public libraries and their 


proper utilisation. Returns of recent 
years concerning the books most frecpiently in circulation 
show that in nearly every quarter there is a steady and conti- 
nuous decrease in the demand for Itction, the percenUgc of 


which in the metropolis is row only about forty, while the 
demand for educational and instructive hooks i.s jii.^^t as uitl- 


formly increasing. This change in the general public taste 
is a distinct gain ; hitherto the«e has often been an uneasy 
feeling that the public library was to a large extent little 
more than the provider of gratuitous entertainment to the 
general community, whereas, as Mr. Douhleday vciy justly 
said, it ought to be the natural successor and assistant to the 
school, and the library’s work in that direction alone gave 
it a public value even from the narrowest economical stand- 
point, In other words, the public library should act as an 
instrument for the diffusion of useful knowledge among the 
nation, and thus he a means of promoting the public welfare. 
It is on this ground that we have watched with close atten- 
tion the tendency during the la.st few years towards the 
organisation of juvenile departments in lihraric.s, .so as lo 
bring them into definite and direct relationship witji cle- 


Tiik program of the Technology Department of the City 
and (luilds Institute has just been issued. The Institute regis- 
City and Guild}, ters mid inspects classes in eighty tcchno- 

Jmtilnte. awarcks certificates 

lor teachers of manual training and domestic subjects. The 
volume just is-.ued extends lo 370 pages, and includes .sylla- 
buses and hsls of works for rciereiice which give useful guid- 
ance to teachers and students in provincial ccnlrc.s. The 
registered classes of ihc Institute are held in every cjiiarter of 
the United Kingdom. Tiie City and Uorporaiion of 
London thus evince a broad-minded, national conception of 
their educational woik. 

In all countries pvi/.es are for tire children whilst the 
instructor looks on and .sees them 

the 'I'eacher^ distributed. I ranee shows an in- 
cre.ising tendeney to stimulate the 
teachers themselves hy means of awards for merits.' Thus 
the kondalion* Lugene-Monnier -M. Monnicr was a 
member of the Society of Architect-, —provides a reward for 
the JVimary teaclier, man or woman who has had most 
success in the leaching of drawing. This year it has been 
bestowed on M me Perrin, a teacher at Sainl-T.aurent-les- 
Aiacon (Ain), who received a krrge silver medal and a sum of 
200 fiancs. I wo oilier teachers received silver medals anti 
live honourable mention. Teachers, too, will he eligible 
established by the late Mme Lebouleux 
which IS lor sav.anls or their asskstanls who give proofs of 
devotion and disinlerestness in lire c.\ercise of their vocation. 

1 he chief prize, it vvill be observed was awarded to a 
woman teacher, anti three of those honourably mentioned 

SalarHs 0/ women. women. Communities arc begin- 

ning to learn that in determining their 
obligations lo the leaclier se.x should have no moment. 
\Ve welcome a notc-worihy sign that the conscience of France 
is awakening to this fact, M. Louis M.irin has introduce 
a Bill of vvhicli the first clause is to llic following efieci 
The .saUuie.s of Women teachers in primary .schorjks and of 
women functionaries depended on the Ministry of Public 
Instruction, are to lie placed on the same fiioting as the 
s.Uarif' ol men teacher and men functional ics of the same class, 
A meeting lo promote equality of payment was lately held 
at the Hold ties Socieles Savanles. 

Jbofessor Rudolf Lucken, of Jena University —ihe worUl- 

„ , r. , renowned profes.sor of pliilo.s )phv, who 
Professor Rudolf ’ . vt , , 

Kucken. •'iwardetl the Aohel lifizc some 

four years ago — is shortly going lo 
xVmerica, where, at the inviiaUt)n of the authorities of Har- 
vard University, he will deliver a series of lectures on philo- 
.sophy. I seems a pity that despite his Furopean repulalitm 
and the fact that his works are being ir.anslaicd inlti most 
t»f the European languages, our twt) oUler universities have 
been forestalled hy Harvard, in introducing this distinguished 
man to the English-speaking public. We believe lliat in 
June, 1911, certain of the Free (Jhurclics arranged that Dr. 
Eucken should give a brief course of lecture in London, and 
thvU Dr, larckon visited Oxfind on that occasion but he has 
not we understand, as yet received any official invitation lo 
hold a course of lectores at either Oxford or Cambridge. 

According to a Chinese paper General Li has decided 
to send 60 students .abroad at a cost 
of Taels 40,0000 per annum. Tks. 

5,000 will be assigned for eiglil 
students to .study Navy afiairs in Great Britain ; Tks. 4,000 
for six sliulonts to study Military aflair.s in Germany; Tls. 

10.000 for 20 students to .study mineralogy in Belgium; Tls. 

6.000 for ten students lo study industrial affairs in America: 
Tls. 8.000 for eight students to study law in France and 
mathemati^ in Italy respectively ; and Tls. 6,000 for oight 
students to study pol itical eco nomy in Japan. .If the funds 
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are not sufllcicnl for so many students to complete their 
courses rich people will be invited to contribute money 
for the purpose. 

A circular issued to prefects by the French Minister of 
Education on the subject of teacher’s associations states that 
these associations have always been 

Suppression of ^ regarded as illegal, but were tolerated 
French Feacher^ 

j^ssoeia^ion, dealing with association 

among Government employees had 
been passed, because it was thought that they simply dealt 
with the (|iu*slion of tlic protection of the professional inter- 
ests of their members. ‘‘A turbulent minority having 
brought unjust discredit (in secular leaching, and the associa- 
tions having bcct)me hotbeds nf national disaffection, the 
Government must suppress them, for the intolerable could 
not be tolcmtcd/’ It is said that the decision of the Gov- 
ernment owes its origin to certain anli-militarisl resolution 
passed at the National Federation r»f Teacher's Unions, 
whicli opened at Chamhery on i6th August. According to 
the report of the proceedings at the Conference when the 
ohjectionable resolution were adopted it was impossible to 
give .at the time an intellegilde account of the proceedings 
for the discussion was for the most part so confused that even 
the president of the Congress observed: “I do not know 
what the reporter will make of it; tfie whole thing is a 
helpless muddle.” Even in regard to our own Conference 
(the school master says) wc know how prone the Press is to 
seize upon “spicy” incidents. Anyhow we feel quite 
certain that the French teachers, as a body, are as 
patriotic as any men and women in the land. At the best of 
times their lot is not a happy one, iheir remuneration being 
extremely inadequate, consul uently it is not surpiising if 
some of the younger men voiced their fe. lings in strong 
language. To suppress tlie union for such indiscretion 
appear to us to be anything but a wise policy. The pay- 
ment of a living wage would be a better remedy 


WHAT OUR STUDURTS ARE 
DOING ABROAD 


The following Indian Students have l^een successful at 


Indian Successes 
at /. C. S. 


the last I. C. S. F.xaniinalion 15 . K. 
Basu, S. N. Roy, li. K. Ran, Ram 


Cliandra, S, S. Nehru, \ . A. fiod- 
bole, K. C.^cn, and Mr. Kodrigo ( ui C'eylon). \\V ofler 
our hearty congratulations \o the New Civilians. 

Mr. (. C. Giiosii, H. ISc. (Manchester), I-'. S., who 

has been appointed as Analytical Chemist, fiovcrnmcni 
Medical Stores Department is posted to Government 
Medical Stores, Madras. ]\Ir. Chose who is a Bengalee, is 
the first Indian to fill the new appointment mjw created. lie 
had been over 25 years in the .Secretariat licfurc he w.as 
deputed to England in M.arcli 1910 to qualify as a Chemist. 
His deputation w.as recommended by .Surgcon-fjcncml Sir 
C. P. Lukis, K,C.S.I., and was due to the meritorious .service 
rendered by Mr. Ghosh in the Secretariat where he had 
to deal with all quc-stions connected with the Indian 
* Medic.al Service and Medical Stores Department. Mr. 
Ghosh has fully justified his nomination by obtaining 
the B. Sc., degree frtjm the Manchester Uuiver.sity which 
is reputed to be the best place in the United Kingdom for 
chemical and technological w'ork. lie has also done a great 
credit to himself and to his Bengalee race by taking up.seriou.s 
studies at a middle age after 40 in a foreign country and 
completing with success in examinations a three years course 
in two years time. We heartily congratulate him on his .suc- 
cess which. >ye hope will lead to his further .advancement in 
view of the combination in him of scientific knowdedge with 
the financial and administrative training imparted# by long 


Motilal Nehru, h.a.s come back after a long st.ay in England 
where lie was educated at Harrow and Cambridge and was 
called to the bar. He will be enrolled as an advocate cf the 
Allahabad High Court. The many friends and admirers of 
Pandit Malilal will wish that Mr. Jawahar Lall may achieve 
the .same succe as his disliiiguislicd father in the profes-sion 
a.s well as in public life. 

Mr. G. Hardaloi from A.ssam is the only candidate of 
the mining branch who has obtained the B. Sc. degree of 
the Birmingham University. He also he.adcd tlie fist of 
succe.ssful candidale.s in the diploma examination. Mr. Bar- 
daloi is a grade te of the Calcutta University and wrent to 
England as :i Slate Sehol.ir. We wish the youiigman all 
success in life. 

A large and intluential me?ling repre.senting all clas.ses 
of the people Hindus, Afahoinedans etc., was held at Sylhet 
in the local T«m'n Hall to give a hearty reception to Mr. 
Ghaidullah just returned after completing his education in 
the Birmingham Univer.>,ily securing the degree of B, Sc., 
in .Mining. The meeting was a gre.at .success, Habu Govinda 
Chandra Chatterjec, .senior pleader presided. .Several Speak- 
ers drew the attention of the student.s pre.sent to the difficul- 
ties under which Mr. Mr. Obaidullah had fought out his 
way and urged upon them to hold him up a.s an ideal while 
fighting out life’s battle. 

In pursuance of a Resolution pas.sed at the last Arya Vy.sya 
Conference held at Kumbakonam under the auspices of the 
Arya \’ysya Mahasabha, a Vy.sya graduate named B. Soorya- 
Naruyana ChcUy, a native of Anantapur, w’as sent to Eng- 
land to prosecute his study in Civil Engiogering. An 
entertainment w.as given in his honor by Mr. K. 
I^rkshminaiayana Chetty, at his ic.sidcnce in Georgetown, 
Mr, T. Scetharama Chctly pre.siding over the deliber.ation.s 
of the evening. The enteitainmenl was largely attended. 
Mr. Salla Guruswami Chetty proposed the toa.st of the guest 
of the evening and this was suitably responded. Several 
speakers .spoke on tlie advantages of Western education. 
With the usual votes of thanks to the chair, the proceedings 
came to a clo.se. 

An Indian writes to the Honkong Press a letter upon the 
need o^an enlargement of the Anglo-Indian .School in the 
Colony, taking a.s text the .announcement made at the recent 
prize distribuli.m at Vaiimati that ten boys were refu-sed ad- 
misNion to the Anglo-Indian School in the Colony during the 
year, owing to lack of accommodation. In view of these 
facts, and taking into account the annual increase in the 
population, the correspondent says it is probable that more 
boys may be refused ailmissitm in the coming year, if no 
cxten.sion of ihi- .school is efiecied. It i.s well known, he 
say.s, th.at the Englisli school lias generated a love of learning 
cvc’ amongst the poorer classes of Indians in the Colony, 
015(1 several of them are about to bring out their son.s and 
ielaii(jns from India for the purpo.se of education. There 
would lu! very great disappointment for such men if their 
boy.s could not i)e taken into the school. The Indian boys 
liave only this school in the Ckr^ny where they can pursue 
the study of Urdu as well as English. The corre.spondenl 
adds : — “Its need can be imagined from the following fact:— 

I remember, before the existence of this school, a friend of 
mine had two .soivs grown up to the age for sending to scliool, 
hut when he took them to one of the Government school.s 
the headmaster, finding that the boys could speak no other 
language than ll]ndu.stani, refused to take them in. The 
father tried a few more schools in succession, but the same 
ncg:itivc reply was ready for him. Therefore, it can safely 
he .said that the Anglo-Indian School i.s one of the most 
u.seful for the Indian community in Honkong. In considera- 
tion of its usefulness, it i.s hoped that the Director of Educa- 
tion will spare no effort in recummenping to the Government 
'‘•ther the extention of the piesent premises or the erection 
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The Pedagogy of the Hindus. 

BY PROF. B. K. SARKAR, M. A. 
National Council of K ducal ion, Bengal. 

Demand for Religious Education in India. 


For two generations the people of India 
have been receiving education and culture 
under the auspices of Universities of the 
English Type*. And one short-coming of 
this .system has ever been noticed by critics 
and .supporters since its introduction. This 
is the absence of provision for spiritual 
training in the educational .scheme. 

The people for whose benefit the sy.stcm 
was inaugurated soon bt*gan to perceive 
that reverence and faith were fast disappear- 
ing from tht^ ranks of its alumni, and 
relations of love and sympathy were becom- 
ing things of the past in the community. To 
remove this moral anarchy and social dis- 
integration private arrangements had to b<‘ 
made for imparting moral and religious 
instructions in students’ hostels and boarding 
houses, and efforts were directed in some 
quarters towards the foundation of temples 
and religious seminaries within the College 
Campus. I^y and by the authorities also felt 
the force of the.se silent protests on the part 
of the leading members of th<* society. ‘Who 
can say,’ thought they, ‘that the want of 
moral and religious education in schools and 
colleges is not responsible for the diss<^?nina- 
tion of seditious doctrines and prevalence of 
anarchistic (Times among the cducat(*d 
community ?’ 

In the meanwhile the National Council 


of EdiMation, Bengal, came into existence 
with the specific object, among other things, 
of providing for denominational religious 
instruction to its scholars, and two new 
Universities are going to receive official 
charters which will make, the teaching of 
theology a compulsoiiy item of their pro- 
gramme. These ‘national’ attempts and 
such-like private efforts in the educational 
field could not but influence the Government 


of India, and the F'ducation Department has 
at last started an inquiry as to the desirability 
of making provision for lessons in religion 
and morality along with the arts and sciences. 
Besides, there is in contemplation a scheme 
for the foundation of a first-class Research 
Institute under the direct control of the 


Supreme Government to encourage the study 
of oriental literature, philosophy and history, 
and to promote original investigations gener- 
ally in matters connected with the country’s 
past and pre.sent life. So one may con- 
fidently hope that the study of religion will 
soon occupy a secure position in the educa- 
tional enterprises of the land. 


India's Misfortune. 

But in this conm'xion one is painfully 
reminded of the eternal misfortunt\ of the 
present-day India, the evil that never ceases 
to shadow Modern India in any of her under- 
takings. Many have been the efforts for our 
country’s good in recent times, but very few 
have had any natural and necessary connexion 
with the people’s wants and requirements. It 
has been our permanent tragedy to fit square 
grooves in round holes by applying to the 
conditions of our collective life remedies ad- 
justed to other national temperaments, by forc- 
ing upon our own community discoveries that 
perhaps effectively solved the problems of 
other ages and climes. 

Thus, for example, if a code of laws have 
to be introduced in India, precedents are 
sought in foreign societies and even the draft 
and prediminaries arc framed elsewhere. Is 
industrial regeneration wanted in India ? 
Large factories and workshops are forthwith 
opened and the adoption of Free Trade prin- 
ciples be comes the settled policy in commercial 
life. Have the lower clas.ses of Indian 
people to be educated ? The abolition of the 
caste .system bc'comes a desideratum and is 
regarded as almost a pre-condition, or there 
commences a regular and systematic purchase 
of magic lanterns all over the land ! Have 
the health and physique of the Indians to be 
improved ? Footballs and dumb-bells crowd 
into the market in absurd proportions- Or 
again do the Indians want unity ? Why, let 
the Hindu and Mussalman, Brahmo and Chris- 
tian display their feelings of brotherly love 
and solidarity by dining together at the same 
table. The fact is, be it the spread of educa- 
tion or political advancement, social reform 
or economic amelioration, it is the invariable 
rule in India to take steps and adopt measures 
without any reference to the genius and temper 
of her people, her past hi.story and* national 
tendencies. 
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Such abnormal phenomena are of course 
not accidental. They have their reason. In 
almost all matters the initiators and organisers 
of change in our national life are the rulers. 
It is their Professors and propagandists who 
are our leaders in educational and intellectual 
undertakings. It is the engineers and phy- 
sicians, businessmen and scientists belonging 
to the community of our governors who are 
our guides, philosophers and friends in our 
industrial and commercial enterprises, sanitary 
schemes and scientific experiments. These 
blessings of foreign help must be received 
with its inevitable short-comings. So India 
must be prepared for v.hat our governors can 
give out of their western experiences and 
from the results of their own national educa- 
tion. And those of our countrymen who have 
taken the cue at their hands, who.se public 
activity and work in life have been inspired 
by the precepts, examples and encourage- 
ments of these well-wishtTs have not yet had 
any scope for the di.splay of their own ability by 
thinking and administering for themselves. 
The age of passive imitation and discipleship 
has not, therefore, left us, and the sense of 
a separate individuality has not yet developed 
to any considerable extent. 

There is, besides, a very deep reason for 
this attitude of dt pendencc. Some of our 
thinkers seem to have been spellbound by 
the idealism and transcendentalism of such 
eminent philosophers and prophets of the 
west in modern times as Carlyle, Whitman 
and lolstoy. The.se countrymen believe 
that they have really grasped the essence 
of Hindii philosophy and social life .solely 
strength of their intellectual appic- 
ciation of the tran.scen dental and super- 
mundane tendencies of modern western 
literature. As a consequence there is very 
little hone.st attempt to underst nd and 
master the es.sentials of Hindu socio-religious 
thought and in.stitutions^ the peculiar bent 
of our national life and the distinctive ideals 
of our civilisation and culture. The ability 
to quote one or two extracts from the 
Upamshads and the Gita is considered to 
be a high test of scholarship in Hindu 
spiritual literature and the adequate quali- 
fication for handling such momentous ques- 
tions. And as for the teachings of Vedanta 
the immortality of the soul and self-realisa- 
tion^ one need not be too anxious. For one 
can have all these cheaply and perhape more 


clearly in the pages of Rousseau and Brown- 
ing, Emerson and Schopenhauer. 

Moral and Religious Instruction in 
Europe and America. 

The .scn.se of cultural distinctness and 
national individuality is so weak in our 
intellectual life that we cannot discuss on 
our own account and for our own ends the 
diverse favourable and unfavourable circiims- 
tanees of our environment. It is well nigh 
impo.ssiblc for us to discover the ways and 
means adapted to our own requirements and 
adjusted to the problems of our own life. 
Have we to provide for spiritual education ? 
The arguments of western thinkers at once 
Hash upon our mind’s eye. and we seem to 
play at solving those vtTy problems in our 
community which they have solved and 
discussed in their own. 'Fhoir fears and 
anxieties also perpetually haunt and perplex 
our thoughts. 

'Fhc philosopluTs and legislators of 
Europe and America have certain peculiar 
notions about the relation between Culture 
and Faith. Introduce religion into the school 
curriculum, and learning will have to be 
given the go-by. Or again if knowledge 
be allowed entrance into tlie precincts of 
the clvirch, faith and religion will be things 
of the past. Religion is religion, and know- 
ledge is knowledge, the two will never meet. 
Learning is light, faith is darkness. Learning 
is the ofT.spring of reason and intellect ; 
Religion is tlie ^vard and protege of rever- 
ence and crt^dulity. Knowledge is power 
and confers on man mastery over the ele- 
ments of the world he lives in ; Religion is 
subservient to God and limits and curbs 
the powers and faculties of man. Learning 
endows man with qualifications for conquer- 
ing the future, Religion ties him to the bonds 
of the pa.st. Learning, leads to emancipation 
and freedom, religion to servility and sub- 
jection. So to the statesmen and scholars 
of the western world the blending of the 
two, Knowledge and Reverence, Culture 
and Faith, Science and Religion, seems 
almost to be a contradiction in terms. The 
idea of introducing religion into the school 
life is absurd and impossible like the scheme 
of building a castle in the air. 

There is another very serious danger the 
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westerners have to reckon. This is the exist- 
ence of innumerable denominations and the 
variety of religious doctrines and dogmas. If 
therefore religion is to occupy a place in the 
curriculum of studies the most difficult pro- 
blem is the question of sects and sectional 
churches. Which doctrines, which denomina- 
tions, which organisations should be recognised 
and encouraged in the pedagogic scheme? 
This is the question that tries the ability of 
the greatest administrators and educationists 
of the west ; for it is very likely that any the 
least injudiciousness in the tackling of the 
problem may lead to thousand and one sec- 
tarian conflicts and partisan discords that may 
endlessly trouble the society. Is it desirable 
that the history of the religious dissensions, 
persecutions, and warfares of European 
history should be repeated in modern times ? 
The consensus of opinion, therefore, seems to 
be not to intensify the breaches and foster 
the socio-political disunions and divergences 
by introducing the vexed question of religious 
education into the environment of educational 
life. 

These fears and cares about the encourage- 
ment of superstition and ignorance as well as 
the fostering of mutual animosities and 
rivalries have attacked the minds of our 
leaders also. Nor is this all. It is also 
apparent that those very devices and adminis- 
trative shifts that have been discovered in the 
west to solve its peculiar difficulties are likely 
to be introduced into our system of life. How 
have the westerners grappled with their 'pro- 
blems ? Their solution has been the establish- 
ment of a Theological Faculty in connexion 
with the Universities. In framing the cons- 
titution of this Faculty care is taken to 
represent all denominations and bring about a 
‘working* compromise between section and 
section by exactly detining the scope and 
province of its functions. *It is also stipulated 
that the religious instruction should be given 
in a spirit of inquiry as free as possible from 
all national prejudices ‘and sectarian biases. 
The same liberal and non-racial attitude that 
is the characteristic of the scientific bent of 
mind, the ‘dry light’ of reason, in short, that 
one brings to bear on all other studies, has to 
be introduced into the theological seminaries 
for the discussion and investigation of the 
truths of the religious world. In this way the 
study of religion is made consonant with the 
teachings of Science, and Faith is thus 


brought into harmony with Culture. More- 
over, arrangements are in some places made 
for denominational Churches, Boarding Houses 
and Hostels under the University, and where 
the sections and denominations are wide 
enough altogether separate schools are created 
to meet the needs of the varying creeds. 

Calcutta. B. K. Sarkar. 

The Future of our Universities. 

BY PROF. P. SESHADRI M. A. 

Pachaiyappa s College, Madras. 

I 

Persons v^mturing to peep into the future 
with the aim of unveiling its mystery in any 
measure, are consigned by Dante to one of 
the most dreadful regions of the Infetno. 
They have their faces reversed and set the 
contrary way on their limbs, so that they 
are ever compelled to walk backwards* 

Each uondroiisly seemed to be reversed 
At the neck-bone, so that the countenance 
Was from the reins avciled; and because 
Non might before him look, they were compelled 
To advance with backward gait. 

Any attempt to discuss the Future of our 
Universittes must perhaps be accompanied 
by a fear of this punishment looming in the 
distance and waiting for the moment of 
death to f dl on the unfortunate victim. But 
it is proposed to avoid the disaster, by not 
attempting the task of predicting the future 
of our Universities, but by confining the 
attention to an examination of some of the 
lines on which they must advance in the future. 

It must be prefaced by an qjistintcd 
admiration of the brilliant achievements that 
the Universities can already boast to their 
credit The period of half-a-century is too 
short in the annals f)f a country to judge the 
effects of an educational movement, but there 
could be no hesitation in pronouncing a 
verdict of the most favourable type on the 
appreciable progress that our Universities 
have made. They have generated impulses 
that have vivified all aspects of national 
life. The methods of science and reason 
have begun to regulate llie intellectual 
outlook ; the ethical sense has been trained 
to feel the wrongs of centuries ; and various 
movements for the national good and pros- 
perity have been successfully conceived and 
worked by the products of our Universities. 
It will .not be wrong to compare the move 
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ment in its intensity and bcMieficient conse- 
quences to the great Renaissance in Europe, 
which Walter Pater has called 'an outbreak 
of the human spirit’ though the operations 
of the Indian revival are necessarily on a 
smaller scale Robust faith in the good 
work they have been turning out in the past, 
and their capacity for furth'^r usefulness are 
among the first essentials for efforts for their 
future progress. Int<‘restcd critics liave often 
assailed the work of our Universities on 
grounds that will not bear the test of any 
impartial enquiry. A desire for political 
progress on modern lines has been represen- 
ted as an inspiration for sedition and dis- 
loyalty ; an attempt to free the nation of its 
accretions of superstition and corruptions 
in religious faith as a sign of national degene- 
ration ; and the cherishing of a sense of 
manliness and self-respect as open rebt llion 
against all crjnstitutcd authority. Even the 
critic imbued with a strong desire for sketch- 
ing directions of future progress, ought how- 
ever to take this faith as his starting point 
in his programme of constructive work. As 
Principal James says in his recent work on 
Educaiion and Sialesmanship in India^ in 
vindication of the influence exercised by 
Western culture on the people of this land : 
‘On the main question I venture to think, 
the answer i.s complete. . .This vindication 
holds as against the impatience of advanced 
political thinkers who complain that too 
little has been done and grasp at a hasty 
realization of the ends to which the educa- 
tional process is waking before the work of 
training is sufficiently advanced ; and also 
against flic one-sided condemnation of critics 
who pay disproportionate attention to ti.e 
morbid products of a great inlelJectual and 
moral transmutation and deeflne to see to 
what extent these arc merely incidental to 
a process in itself essentially healthy and 
beneficial. . . . Improvement in the 

details, expansion all along the line, more 
liberal employment of funds, these are wanted 
as they have always been wanted. For the 
rest, the watchword is Forward and not 
Back ; Courage and not words of doubt and 
despondency.^ 

II 

Tlie first great step in the future of our 
Universities has already received some 
recognifion— the gradual transformation of 


our examining bodies into teaching centres 
whose influence may be felt on a more 
appreciable scale. Thanks to the wisdom 
and far-sighted policy of the eminent states- 
man who presides over the destinies of this 
country to-day as the Viceroy, a happy begin- 
ning has been made? by the initiation of the 
scheme for the teaching University of Dacca 
and the proposal to limit the scopes of the 
prospective Universities of Benares and 
Aligarh to the two cities. Some earlier 
attempts in the same direction are indicated 
in the organisation of University lectures, 
though it must be observed that their fruits 
have yet been shared in only by a few and 
the subj(!Cts which have sometimes been 
chosen for treatment have by no means been 
capable of even attempting to satisfy the 
intellfctual needs of the community. While 
the University of Calcutta has wisely enough 
included within its programme and has even 
carried out special lectures on subjects like 
Indian Economics, the Literature of Bengal 
and the History of India, taking the addi- 
tional rare to sec that the courses did not 
clash with the. work done in the class-room, 
the University of Madras has thought it fit 
to lend the dignity of the name of Univer* 
sity lectures to what is being said to the 
classes in the usual course of teaching on 
subjects prescribed for the examinations of 
the University. There is no point in marking 
out soiae of the hours in the time-tables of 
the Honours class(‘s of colleges, for special 
recognition as University Lectures. The 
suggt-stions thrown out by Sir George Clarke 
in a recent note on the subject of University 
reform in Bombay might be kept in mind 
with very great advantage — the drilling in 
the class-roo»ii might go on in the usual 
routine of college work, but what is more 
important is the attempt to make the Univer- 
sities, centres of culture to which the nation 
might look up for a satisfaction of its intel- 
lectual sense. 

The necessity for tjiis transformation will 
be felt to be fairly pressing, at least when we 
realise that the carrying out of the noble 
ends of a true University is possible only 
wlien all the intellectual resources are con- 
centrated for effect. The Universities of 
Athens in the past, Paris in the middle ages, 
and Oxford and Cambridge in modern times 
owe not a little of tluir glory to this charac- 
teristic of collecting ail the available ener- 
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gies into one point. One lias only to go 
through the eloquent pages of Newman's 
writings on Universities to feel convinced 
of the utter futility of venturing to realise 
the ideal, in a number of scattered centres. 
This is especially true when the sum-total 
of the available resources is by no means 
very potent for good. ‘A University,’ says 
Newman 'is a place of concourse, whither 
students come from every quarter for every 
kind of knowledge. You cannot have the 
best of every kind everywhere ; you must 
go to some great city or emporium for it. 
There you have all the choicest productions 
of Nature and Art all together which you 
find in its own separate place els<.‘where. 
All the riches, of the land and of the earth, 
are carried up thither; there are the best 
markets, the best workmen. It is the centre 
of trade, the supreme court of fashion and the 
umpire of rival talents. It is the place for 
seeing galleries of first-rate pictures, and for 
hearing wonderful voices and performers of 
transcendental skill. It is the place for great 
preachers, great orators, great nobles^ great 
statesmen. In tlic nature of things greatness 
and unity go together ; excellence implies a 

centre. And such is a University... It 

is the place to which a thousand schools make 
contributions ; in which the intellect may 
range and safely specul.ate, sure to nnd its 
equal in some antagonist activity, and its 
judge in the tribunal of truth. It is a place 
where enquiry is pushed forward, and dis- 
coveries verified and perfected a»id rashne.ss 
rendered innocuous, and error expo.scd by 
the collision of mind with mind, and know- 
ledge with knowledge. It is the place where 
the professor becomes eloquent and is a 
missionary and preacher, displaying his 
science in its most winning form, pouring it 
forth with the zeal of enthusiasm, and lighting 
up his ow'ii love of it in* the breasts of his 

hearers It is a place which wins the 

admiration of the young by its celebrity, kind- 
les the affections of the middle aged by’^ its 
beauty and rivets the fidelity of the old by its 
associations. It is a seat of wisdom, a light 
of the world, a minister of the faith, an Alma 
Mater of the rising generations' — and even 
the great genius and artist in words is made 
to confess at the end of the glowing picture : 
‘It is this and a great deal more, and demands 
a somewhat belter head and hand than mine 
to describe it well.* When this ideal is kept 


^7 

in mind, it will be, nothing short of narrow- 
ness of vision of the worst type, not to draw 
the colleges scattered over an area of examin- 
ation closer and closer, and work for a 
realisation of the end at least on some small 
scale. 

Somewhat allied to this measure of reform 
is the necessity for making them as much 
residential as possible. The students must 
be enabled lo brealhc the atmosphere of the 
University not only in the hours of actual 
instruction, but also during all the moments 
of their college life. The in.<;piration must be 
constant and deep enough to effect profound- 
ly every bent of tlie mind and every throb of 
the heart. It cannot hr. denied that efforts 
have long been made in the direction, but the 
most discouraging voids might still be found. 
Ihe disa.strous consequences of the defect 
have been em[)hasised upon with .special 
rt*fercnce to Calcutta, by a distinguished 
educationist of tlui ciiy, the Rev. Gai field 
Williams, in his Indian S indent and the 
Present Discontent, and the situation does 
not seem to be much better in Bombay and 
Madras. 

The wider introduction and improvement 
of hostel-accomodation is however not the 
only means of affording a really good training 
in University life. The observation has often 
been made that a course at the University 
must be more marked in its imparting to the 
undcrgradiiatts the polish anil refinement of 
the tru<- gentleman than even in the .supply of 
inform.ation on various branches of hum:in 
knowledge. And its achievements must be by 
paying more altcntiou to the soci d aspect of 
our Univ«Tsity lift- than Indian ymrihs have 
been disposed to do in the past. Freedom of 
intercourse among the membeis of various 
colleges at the University Union, ch‘Se touch 
with the professors and tutors which is 
possible only under a developed system of 
residential life in the college, and an increased 
consciousness, on the part of the various 
members of the University, of belonging to 
the same noble fraterniiy. are some of the 
means of achieving this and associated ends. 

Ill 

The assimilation of western culture hy 
Indians is the end towards which our Univer- 
sities have long been striving and there are 
two circumstances incidental to it whigh must 
receive more adequate attention than they 
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would seem to have in the past. Under ideal 
conditions the effect ought to be to enable 
Indian students to begin their University 
work in directions having an obvious bearing 
on their environments and national life. 
Every effort must be made to indianise the 
alien culture, to lessen the amount of arti- 
ficiality which must necessarily be found when 
it is imparted in entirely different surround- 
ings. The separations must be felt to the 
least extent possible. There must be greater 
attention bestowed on things Indian ; the 
history of the land ; the pliilosophical systems 
of iis ancient sages which have elicited the 
admiration of the world ; a study of political 
economy in special relation to the material 
conditions of the country ; a knowledge of its 
constitution and administration ; a more 
intimate touch with the social and economic 
conditions of other provinces — in a thousand 
such departments — the impulse for enquiry 
must be given in a more diiect manner at the 
University itself as the best means of laying 
the foundation for an assimilation of western 
culture and its methods. 

The indianising of western culture through 
the agencies of our Universities must neces- 
sarily remind one of another important step 
of reform which must also be gradually 
effected. The process of absolute assimila- 
tion is hindered seriously by making the 
Englishman in India the supreme intellectual 
light of the Universities, by taking it for 
granted that an Englishman by merely passing 
through the portals of a British University 
must excel years of scholarship, originality or 
any kind of superior natural endowment in 
the Indian. Tliere is no doubt that this might 
be interpre ted as a sign of national humilia- 
tion or as a badge of political inferiority. 
There is also no hiding of the bitter fact, that 
it is an injustice s<)mevvh.at peculiar to the 
Indian educatiolli^t that while Indians could 
aspire to preside over His Majesty\s High 
Courts of Judicature, take part in the highest 
kinds of administrative work by being 
members of the Governor's or Viceroy's or 
Secretory of Stale's Council or even be 
elevated to the position of Right Honourable 
members of the Pi ivy Council, they cannot 
hope to rise to professorships and principal- 
ships of eminent colleges. The question is 
viewed here purely as grave educational evil. 
It must be disastrous to prevent the most 
cuHurdd and gifttd of our men from acquiring 


the valuable experience of the higher kinds of 
University work. It also works a negative 
evil in often repelling the best intellect of the 
country from applying itself to University 
w'ork, in making brilliant young men expected 
to win laurels as Professors of Arts change 
their vocation for the more lucratitive one of 
the lawyer. The evil can be arrested only 
by opening the highest offices in the line to 
the Indian, as the work of assimilation could 
after all he m.ost effectively discharged only 
by himself. 'Fhe Lord Bishop of Madras is 
reported to have remarked in a recent speech 
of his at Cambridge that a great step in the 
wider and more permanent evangelisation 
of India would be the creation of an 
Indian Church. It might be pointed out 
analogically, tlvit the assimilation of western 
culture will be rendered deeper and more 
effective in this country by allowing Indian 
intellect to have its full play, to be made 
largely responsible for the work at least in 
the Universities of the future. 

IV 

When the work of assimilation itself has 
not been carried out with any completeness 
it is probably somewhat premature to talk of 
widening the influence and scepe of the 
studies of our Universities. But the ideals of 
progress in the two directions might at least 
be kept in the mind together. It is a melan- 
choly reflection indeem that the influence 
which our Universities have exercised in the 
p.ast^has left untouched the fairer sex. When 
even the percentage of literacy is discourag- 
ingly low among them there is no immediate 
scope for University work hut the tiii.e must 
suon be coming for separate Halls of Learn- 
ing thronged by I'enny son’s ^sweet, girl- 
graduates in their golden hair,' who will not 
necessarily develop the notions of rebellion 
again.st the conventions of dome.stic feli« ity 
dealt with by the poet in his Princess, "1 h:s 
will not certainly In? understood as any desire 
to reproduce in the Eagit, the Sporting Girl, 
or the New Woman of Europe and America, 
who fast threaten to obscure some of the 
virtues which ought to sanctify noble woman- 
hood. It is cn the other hand nothing more 
than the desire to unbar the gates of know- 
ledge to a class which has been kept very far 
from our Universities. 

It is curious that such a grave void as the 
absence in our Universities of any provision 
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for the fine arts does not seem to have 
attracted any general attention. The aesthetic 
faculty of the Indian must at present be 
satisfied with the training it receives in the 
departments of poetry and general literature. 
Without underrating its value, it may be 
pointed out that there must also be a more 
concrete appeal to his sense of the beautiful, 
some touch with music, painting and sculp- 
ture which do not at all enter at present the 
atmosphere of an Indian University, It is 
not merely the enthusiastic preachers of the 
gospel of art like Ruskin that testify to the 
elevating influence of a study of art in its 
various departments. The idea has been 
urged upon the world since the days of Plato 
who taught man ‘to use the beauties of earth 
as steps along which he mounts upwards, 
going from one to two, and from two to all 
fair forms, and from fair forms to fair action.* 
The Indian with his constitutional leanings 
towards melancholy and religious speculation 
stands in greater need of it than the energetic 
and adventurous children of the West, An 
interest in the fine arts will relieve his 
habitual seriousness, and bring in a vein of 
real happiness and buoyancy of spirits. The 
Universities in the West have long had their 
Professors of Music and the F'ine Arts and 
their sweet refinement must soon be intro- 
duced into the sombre routine of work in an 
Indian ColK ge. 

To those who have studied the educational 
developments of Great Britain during the last 
three or four decades nothing could he more 
striking than the institution of University 
Extension Lectures which have met with 
remarkable success, in spreading the culture 
of the Universities among the masses. The 
time is probably ripe even in this country, 
for at least the consideration of the establish- 
ment of such Universities for the people. The 
ben I fits of the highest kin^ls of culture must 
be open even to those who do not enjoy the 
privilege of being undergraduates at the 
University. Persons \^ho have ceased to be 
students, but would yet like to spare an 
occasional hour, morning or evening, for 
further education i those who are forced to 
toil in humble walks of life but would grasp 
at opportunities for raising themselves by 
acquiring additional, intellectual and pro- 
fessional accomplishments 5 the commercial 
classes which may also sometimes possess the 
leisure for study — the movements for Uni- 


versity Extension must appeal to these varied 
types. They will serve in some measure to 
create for the average citizen of to-day the 
intellectual atmosphere in which, for instance, 
the inhabitants of ancient Athens had the 
privilege of moving. There are no Olive- 
gtoves of Academe a.t the present day where 
people might breathe the wisdom of philo- 
sophers without any effort on their part. Nor 
are masterpieces of poetry and the drama 
recited at periodic exhibitions of games at 
centres lilie Olympus in Greece. It is there- 
fore to schemes of University Extension that 
the citizen of to-day must look for cnlight- 
ment, and there must soon he organisations 
even in this country to enable students to 
carry on their education into maturer years, 
concurrently with the ocupations of everyday 
life. It is not the select community of 
holders of University Degrees that can bring 
about the progress of the nation as a whole. 
There must be a general awakening of the 
intellect of the people which must be sus- 
tained by this new' class of Universities yet 
to spring up in this country. We cannot 
conclude better than by quoting the following 
w'ords ol Lord Morley, uttered in connection 
with a powerful plea for popular culture : 

‘ What w'e see every day with increasing 
clearness is, that not only the well being of 
the many, but the chances of exceptional 
genius, moral and intellectual in the gifted 
few', are highest in a society wdiere the 
axfcrage interest, curiosity, capacity, are all 
liighesl. The incral of this for you and me 
is plain. We cannot like Beethoven or 
Handel, lift the soul by the magic of divine 
melody into the seventh heaven of ineffable 
vision and ho|)e incommensurable ; w'e 
cannot, like Newton, weigh the far-off stars 
in a balance, and measure the heavings of 
the eternal flood ; we cannot, like Voltaire, 
scorch up what is cruel and false, by a word 
as a flame, nor like Milton, or Burke, awaken 
men’s hearts with the note of an organ- 
trumpet ; we cannot, like the great saints of 
the churches and the great sages of the 
schools, add to those acquisition. s of spiritual 
beauty and intellectual mastery which have 
one by one, and little by little, raised man 
from being no higher than the brute to be a 
little lower than the angels. But what we 
can do is by diligently seeking to extend our 
own opportunities to others, to help to swell 
that common tide, on the force and ‘the set 
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of whose currents depends the prosperous 
voyaging of humanity.^ 

P. Seshadri. 

[This p;«per was read recently before the Literary 
Society, Hindu High School, Triplicane.] 


Hindu Mathematics— L 

In this article I mean only to deal with 
the progress the ancient Hindus made in the 
Science of matliematics, the methods em- 
ployed by them, and the operations known to 
them. It is not, however, my aim to trace 
the history of the developirent of their 
methods and operations. I shall first take 
up their Arithmetic, then their Algebra and 
and frigonometry, and lastly their (jeometry. 

The earliest Hindu mathematician of 
whom we know any tiling with certainty is 
Aryyabhatta who was born in the year 
476 A. D. at Pataliputra, the modern Patna. 
There were, no doubt, mathematicians who 
preceded Aryyabhatta, but of them we know 
very little or nothing at all, and this is due 
to the fact that they did not leave behind 
them any systematic work on the subject or 
if they did leave behind any works, those 
works are not extant now. The chief work 
of Aryyabhatta, we are acquainted with, is 
his Aryyabhattiyam. This work like all other 
Sanskrit works is written in verse, and it 
embodies only the enunciations of various 
rules and propositions but gives qo proofs. 
This treatise is divided into four parts only 
the third part of which deals with Arithmetic, 
Algebra and Plane Trigonometry, the remain- 
ing three parts being devoted wholly to Astio- 
nomy and Spheri<al Trigonometry. With 
Aryyabhatta the method of inversion was a 
favourite method of solving Arithmetical 
problemes. He describes it thus, ‘'Multiplica 
tion becomes division, division liecomes multi- 
plication ; what was gain becomes loss, what 
loss, gain.*^ The following problem from 
Aryyabhatttyam very nicely illustrates the 
method : 'Beautiful maiden with beaming eye.s, 
tell me, as thou understandest the right 
method of inversion, which is the number 
which multiplied by 3 then increased by J of 
the product, divided by 7, diminished by i of 
the quotient^ multiplied by itself, diminished 


by 52, the square root extracted, addition of 
8, and division by 10, gives the number 2?" 
The method consists in beginning with 2 and 
working backwards. Thus 2 10 = 20, 20—8 

= 12, I2-=I44, 144 + 52=196, y/ig6-i4, i 4 Xf 
- 21 , 2 iX 7 =- i 47 , I 47 X ?=- 84 ; 84-7-3 = 28 

which is the answer. 

The next Hindu mathematician of celebrity 
is Bt ahmagupta who was born in the year 
598 A. D. He is the author of Brahma^sputa- 
Sidhanta which was composed about the year 
628 This work also like the Aryyahhattiyam 
is written in verse. Only two Chapters of this 
work, namely, the iwellth and the eighteenth 
are devoted* to Arithm<*tic, Algebra and 
Geometry, the rest of the work dealing 
entirely with Astronomy. In Arithmetic 
Br.thma-gii[)ta deals mainly with the subject 
of interest^ and he sedved most of the pro- 
blems by the rule of three. 

During the four centuries next following 
the time of Brahmagupta, namely, from the 
eight to th<^ eleventh, the only famous mathe- 
maticians who flourish( d are Sridharacharyya 
and Pndmanabha. d'ln^ former wrote a work 
called Ganita-sara and the latter wrote only 
on Algebra. 

In the twelfth c(‘ntury flouished the eminent 
mathematician Bhaskaracharyya wdio was 
born in the year 114 A. 0 . He wrote his 
celebrated work Siddhauta Siromoni in I150. 
This w<. k too like the ones mentioned above 
is written in verse ; but unlike those it 
contains explanatory notes which are in prose. 
The two most important ch.apters in the work 
are the IMavati and the Vija-ganita, the 
first, on Arithmetic, and the second, on 
Algebra. There is an interesting anecdote 
which explains why Bhuskaracharyya called 
the chapter on Arithmetic by the name of 
Lihivati. Bhaskara was celebrated as an 
astrologer no less^hanas a inathematicialn 
He had a daughter named Lilavati. And he 
came to learn by his knowledge of Astrology 
that the event of Ms daughter Lilavali 
marrying would be fatal to him. “He, therefore, 
declined to allow her to leave his presence, 
but by way of consolation he not only called 
the first book of his w'ork by her name, but 
propounded many of his problems in the 
form of questions addressed to her.’* Thu.s, 
we find in the Lilavati. '‘Lovely and dear 
Lilavati, whose eyes arc like a favvn*s, tell me 
what are the numbers resulting from 135 
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multiplied by 12. If thou be skilled in multi- 
plication, whether by whole or by parls, 
whether by division or by separation of 
digits, tell me, auspicious damsel, what is the 
quotient of the product when divided by the 
same multiplit r.” 

Although the C hapter called A//// deals 
mainly with Arithmetic still we find some 
rules of Algebra and Triwonometry also 
discussed therein. An idea can be formed of 
the subjects dealt with in the chapter from 
its table of contents, which is as follows: 
“System of weights and measures. iJecimal 
numeration. The eight operations of Arith- 
metic, namely, addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication, division, square, cube, square root, 
and cube root. Reduction ot fractions 
to a common denominator, b actions of 
fractions, mixed numbers, and the eight rules 
applied to fractions. I he rules of cipher, 
namely, o- = o, yo = o, //-4-0. ^ 00 The 
solution of some e([uatic)ns treated as ques- 
tions of Aritlimetic. "1 he rule of false assump- 
tion. Simultaneous oqu.ations of the first 
degree. Solution of a few quadric ctjualions. 
Rule of three and compound rule of threi*, 
with variou?* cases. Interest, discount, and 
partnersliip. Time of filling a cistern by 
several fountains, Rartcr. Arithmetical pro- 
gressions, and sums of square.s and cubes. 
Geometrical progressions. Problems on 
triangles and quadrilaterals. Approximate 
value of TT. Some ITignnometrical formulae. 
Volumes of solids. Indeterminate equations of 
the first degree. And a few question’s on 
combinations.” From the above table it is 
quite evident that the Lt I avail is almo>t as 
perfect and systematic a w'ork on the subject 
of Arithmetic as any we have even at the 
present time. Dr. Cajori has, therefore, very 
rightly observed ' Both the form and spirit of 
the Arithmetic and Algebra of modern limes 
are essentially Indian and not Grecian,” 

Several of the modes of operation employ- 
ed by the ancient Hinc^s in’ Arithmetic how- 
ever, differ considerably from the modes w’e 
now generally employ. The most interesting 
of these only I mean to deal with here. The 
ancient Hindus generally follow^ed the 
motion from left to right, in addition and in 
multiplication as in writing. Thus in addition 
they added the left-hand columns first, and 
then proceeded towards the right, making 
corrections wherever necessaiy, for instance. 


adding 193 and 374 they would have proceed- 
ed thus : I -f 3=4, 94-7= 16 which changes 4 
5* 3 + 4“ 7» sum being 567. In 
multiplication they had various methods. 
In multiplication of a number by another 
of only one digit, say 429 by 6, they 
proceeded thus ; 4x6 = 24, 2x6=12 which 
changes 24 into 25, 9x6 = 54 which 

changes 12 into 17. Ihe product is thus 
2574. In multiplication of a number by 
another of two digits or more, they first 
multiplied the multiplicand by the left-hand 
digit of the multiplier in the manner just 
indicated. I'he result so obtained was 
placed above the multiplicand. They 
then multiplir^d with the next digit of the 
of the multiplier, but the result was not 
place in a new row, as with us, but the first 
product was corrected as the process con- 
tinuc<l by erasing, when necessary, the old 
digits and replacing them by new' ones, till 
finally the whole product was obtained. For 
instance, in multiplying, say 429 by 65, they 
proceeded thus, the first stej) being this, 

2574 

429 

and the second step, this, 

7885 

429 

r»s 

The product obtained is 27885. The Hindus 
had also another method 
of multiplication, and 
that was by means of 
squares. They divided ^ 
the wTiling-board into 
squares, as shown in the 5 
adjoing figure w’hich 
represents the multipli- 
cation of 625 by 15. ^ 

The result is 9375* T'i’c Hindus used to 
test the correctness of their multiplications 
by ‘‘excess of 9’s*’ as we do now'. 

In division the Hindus employed the 
method which usually goes by the name of 
galley or scratch method. The method is as 
follow's : — Suppose 1565 is to be divided by 
85 first WTite 85 beneath this 1565, as shown 
below', 83 will go into 156 only once, hence 
the first figure in the quotient is I. This 
1X8, i.e.y 8 when subtracted from 15 leaves 
7. Write this 7 above the 15 and cartcel the 
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1 5 and the 8 and we have as the result of the 
first step 

7 

1^65/ 


Next 5x1, 5 is subtracted from 76 which 

leaves 71 as the result. Insert 71 and cancel 
the 6 and the 5, and we have as the second 
step 

71 

> 

The remainder obtained after second step is 
this 71. 

We have now to divide ^15 by 85. Now 
85 goes 8 times into 715. Hence the next 
figure in the quotient will be 8, and re- 
writing the divisor we have 

715/18 

8sf 

8x8, 64 is now subtracted from 71 and 

7 is got as the result. Write this 7, and 
cancel the 71 and the 8, and we have the 
following result 

Lastly 5x8, i.e i 40 is subtracted from 75 
which leaves 35 as remainder, and we have as 
the last step 

35 


The final result thus obtained is 18 as 
quotient and 35 as remainder. 

The other methods and operations of the 
ancient Hindus employed in Arithmetic did 
not differ materially from our present 
methods. So far for their Arithmetic. 

{To be continued^ 

A. B. C. 


Liberal Education at Harvard. 

One of the great international teachers 
has summed up his educational theory in the 
following words : “To start a man on the 
right path is all that we can do. We expect 
too much of the student and we try to teach 
him too much. Give him good methods and 
a proper point of view, and all other things 
will be added, as his experience grows.'* A 
few years ago in his Inaugural Address at 
Harvard, President Lowell expressed the same 
point of view'. He said : ‘The College ought 
to produce not defective specialists but men 
intelligently well-rounded, of wide sympathies 
and unfettered judgment. * * * Every 
student ought to know in some subject what 
the ultimate sources of opinion are, and how 
they are handled by those who profess it. 
* * * In short, he ought^ so far as in him 

lies, to be both broad and profound.” 

Since the inauguration of Mr. Lowell as 
the President of the Harvard University in 
1907, attempts have been made to realise in 
practice the above idea. Before he obtained 
the presidential office, the educational system 
of Harvard was greatly similar to that of any 
other American University. The require- 
ments for graduation were such as to allow 
students to get their degrees without a 
proper education. Thus a student could get 
ins diploma by taking almost all courses in 
one jparticular subject, or even a single 
course in each subject ; that is, he could 
graduate by taking courses only in fUstory, 
Economics, Physics or Chemistry, or only a 
single course in each subject, as History, 
Political Science, Economics, Physics, Che- 
mistry, Botany, Zoology, Anthropology, 
Architecture, Music etc. It can be easily 
understood how narrow and defective was 
this system. The University had scarcely any 
scientific idea of true education. There were no 
building regulations to guide the educational 
activities of the students. In other words, 
the University had no clear conception of 
of w'hat an educated man ought to be. The 
student who left to his own immature judg- 
ment and understanding to plan out a scheme 
of study for himself, the courses being fully 
elective, he was free to choose what satisfied 
his taste or seemed to be of practical advan- 
tage to him in after life. He might choose 
the easiest courses and smoothly get through. 
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and was thus often deprived of the benefit of 
a sound university education. 

The new regulations adopte<l in Harvard 
since 1910 have brought about a complete 
change in these respects. The University 
authorities have now clearly distinguished 
between the duties of the educationists and 
those of the students. The free scope and 
unlimited latitude granted to students in 
former years have now been greatly curtailed 
for the sake of a true college education. The 
student is no longer free in the selection of 
his courses. He is bound up by a well- 
devised scheme of study planned, so far as 
practicable, to turn out an all round ‘‘gentle- 
man.’^ Liberal education is now the motto 
of Harvard. Thus reads a passage in the 
Official Register of the University ; ‘'Instruc- 
tions in ull the subjects is given under a plan 
which aims to secure the greatest possible 
freedom of opportunities for those who wish 
to obtain a liberal education in the arts and 
sciences, whether as the end of their academic 
training, or as a basis for further study in 
Divinity, Medicine, Law or the various 
scientific professions, such as. Engineering, 
Architecture, forestry etc. Each student is 
permitted to shape his own programme of 
work in accordance with the general principle 
that every one must take a considerable 
amount of work in some one field and distri- 
bute well the rest of his courses.'' 

According to the new regulations a student 
must distribute his courses for the degree of 
A. B. or S. B. among the following groups : 

I. Language, Literature, Fine arts, Music. 

II. Natural Sciences. 

Ill History, Political and Social Sciences. 

IV. Philosophy and Mathematics, 

To graduate a student has to take seventeen 
courses which he must distribute in the 
following manner : (i) He^must concentrate 
his studies in one of the^above four groups. 
In his field for specialization he must take at 
least six courses • (2 Out of the remaining 
courses six must be disttibuled in the remain- 
ing three groups in a way that at least one 
course lie in each group and three in two 
groups. The rest of the courses (that is, the 
remaining fiyei he may distribute as he 
pleases 5 that is, he may take all these courses 
from any one, two, or more groups. 

It should be noticed that this scheme, 
though limiting the free scope of the student. 


does not kill individual initiative. The ])cr- 
sonal tastes and aptitudes of the student are 
not tampered with. The student's attention 
is only directed to four well-classified depart- 
ments of study from each of which he must 
take some courses to have a sound education. 
Beyond this requirement, the student's 
personality has free play. He may specialize 
in any group he likes, and in that particular 
group he may concentrate his studies in any 
subject he chooses. Then in other groups, 
too, he has a wide scope of personal choice 
for there are various subjects in each group. 
No particular subject has been made compul- 
sory in any of the groups besides some 
languages, so that a student can select cours- 
es after bis own inclinations and capabilities. 
No one n< ed be afraid of this system, though 
he may tremble at the name of History, 
Physics or Mathematics. He is free to take 
other related subjects which he may be inter- 
ested in, say Economics, Biology, and philo- 
sophy. Thus this scheme leaves scope for 
personal variations and individual aptitudes. 

The advantage of this system is that a 
University graduate must know something 
about Literature, and Natural and Social 
Sciences. A graduate in History under the 
new regulations must learn something of 
Physics, Chemistry or Biology, and Philo- 
sophy or Mathematics. So a graduate in 
Physics must learn something of History, 
Economics or Political Science. The would 
be Harvard graduate would thus be a man 
"intelligently well rounded, of wide sym- 
pathies and unfettered judgment. '' 

All-round culture, the turning out of 
^•gentlemen" from the college who cai^ freely 
and intelligently live and move about the 
world of which they are citizens, is the aim of 
education. An educated man ought to know 
something of everything and everything of 
something ; but as the sphere of human know- 
ledge has now irrown unusually extensive, the 
true educationist of the present day should so 
classify his cuniculla of studies that a student 
while going through college may have, as far 
as possible, a broad ami liberal basis of 
intellectual culture. 'I'he subject of our 
knowledge may properly be divided into three 
general groups, Literature, Natural and Hu- 
man Sciences. A cultivated man ought to 
know Bomelhing of each of these. He should 
be able to .study, at least to a certain extent, 
both Man and Nature amidst which he lives 
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and dies. * The proper study of mankind is 
man ; and whilst Man is wantinjy, all the rest 
remains va^ue, and incomplete, and aimless. 
By a cultivated mind, a mental training, a 
sound education is to be meant a slate of mind 
by which wei can become more clear of our 
condition, of our powers, of our duties 
towaids our fellows, of our true happi- 
ness, by which we may become ourselves 
better citizens and better men — more 
civilized, in short. To furnish such an edu- 
cation is the aim of the true university. As 
said Aristotle, ‘Education means the creation 
of “gentlemen’' who can intelligently under- 
stand and discuss things as they come before 
them'. This is going to be the modern 
theory of university education. A few 
months ago President fiibben, in his Inaugural 
addres.5 at the Princeton University, took 
up this ihtme of education as the most 
important subject for the occasion^ and 
expressed the same idea about University 
Education. Princeton is also up and doing 
in adopting her educational system to this 
new theory. A University graduate, to be 
worth the name, must have liberal culture — 
his knowledge must be both “oroad and 
profound.'* The new scheme of studies at 
Harvard has been framed with (Iiis aim in 
view. It leaves scope both for generalisa- 
tion and specialisation. Specialisation can- 
not, however, be carried to the furthest 
limit before graduation. Neither it ought 
to be so. Thorough specialisation is for the 
M. A*S and the Ph. D.'s who have already 
had a board basis in general culture. 

It may be asked why .should one who 
has some particular interest in life care for 
all this liberal culture— that is, why a pei-.on 
who is destined for the Bar should bother 
about Chemistry or Philosophy which would 
be of no use to him in his practical life, or 
a student of medicine waste his time in the 
study of History and Literature. Is it not 
better that they pursue their respective lines 
since their entrance to the College ? Can 
not they with better advantage take only 
Law' and Political Science, and Biology and 
Chemistry respectively ? Whether this view 
is quite correct remains yet to be seen. 
College education has its final utility in only 
disciplining the mind of the student. The 
facts and details which he may learn in 
College forsake him in his practical life — 
he cannot remember them. The only bene- 


fit of College education is mental discipline 
and this can be gained from the study of 
Natural as well as Human Sciences. What 
the student learns in the College in Law, 
Biology or Chemistiy serves him but little 
in the Law and the Medical School. A 
student of Chemistry has not necessarily 
any better chances of success in the Medical 
School than a student w'ho has diversified 
his knowledge in the college. This is also 
true ill the case of students who go to the 
Law School. Recently in an explanatory 
address before the Fre.shman Class, Presi- 
dent Lowell showed with statistical facts 
gathered from some Harvard graduates the 
truth of this statement. It may, liow’ever, 
be remarked that this theory would not hold 
in the case of Engineering students— that 
if the university makes such strict regulations 
for liberal education — it thus shuts its door 
again.st many students who want to get 
down into the practical field of life as early 
as possible. It is doubtful if it is quite so. 
Granted it is so, it does not tell against 
liberal culture in the University. We must 
distinguish between University education 
and professional or technical education. The 
University is not specially meant to turn out 
professional and Uxhnical men, but men 
of true culture. The turning out of mecha- 
nics and business men is the main function 
of the Technical School. Those who can 
not spend the time and the money for liberal 
education in the University may well join 
the .technical school. The University has 
no place for them. 

It may bo stated in conclusion that even 
busine.ssmen of the present day are gradually 
realising the importance of Liberal College 
Education in America. There are springing 
up Graduate Schools of Business in many 
parts of the country. It is believed that com- 
bined Liberal and Pochnical Education would 
increase the general efficiency of the people. 
Even apart from this consideration liberal 
culture has its own iEtrinsic value in the 
world of humanity. 


Harvard University, 
U. S. A. 


Bejoy Sarkar. 
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The Teaching of Science— III. 


The universe is to me not that circle returning to itself, 
that constantly self-recurring drama, that monster which 
devours itself but to give birth to itself again, as it was 
in the beginning ; but it is spiritualised before my eyes 
and carries the stamp of the Ideal ; unending progress 
to the more perfect in a straight line which is lost in 
Eternity. — Pichte “Bestimmung des Menschen.*’ 

In the first of these articles it was sugges- 
ted that although few special difficulties were 
to be feared on the part of students in well- 
conducted science institutions in India, there 
is nevertheless a difficulty of a more practical 
kind. It was therein stated that the science 
curricula of Indian Colleges are initiated 
from those of Europe and are therefore 
governed by the economic needs of Europe 
and not of India. 

It is to be realised that the mere intro- 
duction of an extensive .system of higher 
scientific education goes a very little way 
towards the ultimate solution of the problems 
involved in the economic regeneration of 
India. To nobody more than to a teacher of 
science with these larger interests in view 
is the disparity between the knowledge of an 
academically trained student and the narrow 
range of usefulness to which it might be 
applied in the country, more apparent. 
Between the college laboratory and a spin re 
of practical scientific activity hereafter there 
is fixed a gulf the bridging over of uhich* will 
require far more unity of purpose than has 
hitherto been the case. 

The problem may be re-stated as follows : 
given a supply of scientifically trained gradu- 
ates on the principles indicated previously, 
what can be done with them hereafter ? The 
present position is extregiely unsatisfactory. 
The best students drift into other professions 
such as law or into government appointments 
of an administrative kind where for the sake 
of an assured salary aifd pension they stifle 
for ever those chances of independence and 
initiative which alone can assure the future 
prosperity of India. 

It is obvious that under these circum- 
stances a very insignificant result indeed 
must be looked for from higher scientific 
education. The range of its effectiveness 
cannot be more than individual, that is to 


say, appealing only to that vanishingly small 
section of a section of the population which 
has enjoyed a college education in science. 
So far as the great masses of the people are 
concerned the effect is «//. A certain a.mount 
of good work may of course be done by 
stuilents who take up other profe.'isions after- 
wards. although this depends upon the kind 
of training which they have received. Thus 
it is within tlie power of a scientifically, 
trained official in the provincial services to do 
an enormous amount of ameliorative work as 
regaids the health, sanitation and so forth of 
the villages under his influence. But where, 
as is too often the case, science is taken up 
merely as a means of passing an examination, 
to be forgotten immediately afterwards, little 
or nothing but wasted resources is the result. 

Herein lies the clanger of science courses 
becoming too academical, too closely modelled 
upon those of Europe and too responsive 
to a certain formal standard of examinations. 
The universities instead of bt ing the fruitful 
springs from which the intellect, the incentive 
and the inspiration of new India is to come, 
her men of ideas and her captains of indus- 
try, will remain detached from the rest of the 
country, isolated centres immersed in a purely 
artificial atmosphere. 

The science institutions of India must train 
students to take an active part in those affairs 
of the country which stand most in need of 
scientific methods. By the extent to which 
they succeed in doing this must alone he 
gauged measure of their usefulness. 

Before proceeding to indicate on what 
lines improvement in this respect might best 
be expected it is necessaiy to utter^ a word 
of caution against a possible misinterpreta- 
tion of the above. T.lu-re is a very common 
mistake prevalent in India that industrial 
regeneration can he brought about simply by 
building highly equipped laboratories and 
technical colleges. As a matter of fact it 
very often has precisely the op[)ositc effect. 
It tends to make students unpractical because 
technical instruction, consisting in the hand- 
ling of highly specialized machinery, does not 
develop their resources or their powers of 
adaptation. It is precisely these qualities 
which are required most in practice 
where the machinery to which they have been 
accustomed has no counterpart, ^ 

similar danger in almost every kind of labora- 
tory work which is improperly conducted. 
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New industries cannot be started as a 
rule by technical education. A vast number 
of other concomitant favourable conditions 
are essential, governed by economic laws 
entirely independent of artificiHl stimulus or 
intervention. 

The motive force which develops new 
enterprises is largely of a commercial kind, 
requiring the co operation of certain sections 
of the community with which the educationist 
is only indirectly concerned. All that scienti- 
fic education can do is, given these other 
sources of enterprise which have brought 
youthful industries into being, to assist in 
their improvement and guide their develop- 
ment on scientific principles. Thus it has 
nearly always happened elsewhere that great 
undertakings have arisen from purely com- 
mercial motives ; the scientist and the techni- 
cian have appeared afterwards and not before. 

Bearing these restrictions in mind we 
must now proceed to examine the actual 
position in India, how best to increase the 
practical utility of scientific instruction in 
colleges. 

The direction in which improvement must 
be looked for are, firstly, the encouragement 
of research work and post-graduate study in 
the universities, and secondly, the enlistment 
of the interest in scientific objects of a wider 
section of the public than that addressed in 
the colleges. 

The conditions militating against the 
prosecution of research in the latter are many. 
Apart from inadequate financial resources the 
system of federal univer>ities in India has 
contributed largely to the present position. 
The demunds of examination and inspection 
work upon the time of the teachers of invest 
repute has tended to make scientific <ducalion 
an examining rather than a teaching system. 

Here again there are already signs of 
better things. It is diflicult to over-estimate 
the importance in its bearing upon research 
of the new educational policy of residential 
Universities. 

What was impossible in federated colleges 
will now become within the range of practice, 
namely, the foundation of university chairs 
to be occupied by specialists in particular 
branches of science. The recent endowment 
of two such chairs for Indians in the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta discloses a de.sire of 
emulation on the part of the older universities 
which must fill all those interested in the 


future of India with this most sanguine hopes 
of speedy progress. 

It is possible that too roseate expectations 
may lead to disappointment. The number of 
students who in undertaking several years of 
post graduate research may possibly sacrifice 
affluence in their sub.sequent careers will doubt- 
less be few at first, but their value to the 
country will be out of all proportion to their 
numbers. One such student, who in after 
life may adopt some practical scientific voca- 
tion, or teach, thereby imbuing others with 
the high ideals of science, would be worth 
many hundreds of the examination crammed 
graduate. 

The peculiar qualities developed by re- 
search, inventiveness, self-reliance, sustained 
and steady application are precisely those that 
would be required of young Indians in 
working out the economic salvation of their 
country. 

The most urgent need of Indian education 
at present is a supply of Indian teachers 
trained in the manner indicated above and 
capable of carrying out research-work as part 
of their college duties. A bad teacher does 
an infinite amount of mischief because he 
infects others with false methods and ideas, 
and so the evil spreads ad infinitum ; al- 
though, of course, I do not mean necessarily 
by “bad teacher” a teacher who does no 
research- work. 

As regards research-work itself, I do nol 
mean by that epoch-making discoveries such 
as ate reserved for the few genuises who 
appear from time to time in the firmament of 
science. There is an enormous amount of 
spade-work on tlur laborious collection of the 
facts of science tending to fill in gaps in our 
knowledge rather than to originate new lines 
of inve.stigation. 'fo those readers who arc 
discouraged by the seemingly esoteric scope 
of scientific inquiry *1 can offer the assurement 
of Kant that “ there can be no geniuses in 
philosophy” and the w^ords of great Newton 
himself, who said that be had arrived at his 
discoveries only because he had thought so 
long and deeply over them. 

Their remains to discuss the question of the 
practical employment of the graduates whose 
training has been the subject of the preced- 
ing articles. It is plain that their chief 
sphere of activity must be the teaching pro- 
fession and the limited opening afforded by 
Government scientific departments. It there- 
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fore seems highly desirable that prospects in 
the former should be made as favourable as 
possible to Indians with a view to attracting 
the best possible workers. Experience has 
shown so far that the claims of Indians who have 
distinguished themselves in this respect will 
meet with the fullest measure of recognition. 

The problems connected with commercial 
and industrial employment are more difficult 
of solution, depending as they do upon a 
movement in the country of altogether 
different roots, the development of commer- 
cial enterprise. 

The most obvious plan seems to he to 
interest the commercial classes throughout the 
country in the aims of science : and capitalists, 
lars^e and small, so as to secure adequate finan- 
cial backing for new enterprises. It must be 
remembered that if India is to start industries 
in the face of European competition, a much 
harder task is set before her than that which 
confronted the beginnings of European 
industrialisation. To compete with imports 
requires in India specialised knowledge and 
methods approximately approaching those 
of Europe in the industries concerned. 

At present a beginning has been made, 
in some cases with success, by sending 
students to Europe to be trained in particular 
industries, but as often as not they are made 
unpractical because they have not been 
trained with reference to Indian conditions. 

It is satisfactory to note that a beginning 
has been made by the establishment of 
technical colh'ges in India when special 
methods may be worked out in conformity 
with local needs, although better results 
might be looked for wen* they attach(*d to 
efficient colleges with well-stocked libraries 
and laboratories. 

In conclusion it may be added that pro- 
posals have already been made to enlist the 
co-operation of the comniercial and gon(*ral 
public with educationists in the furtherance 
of scientific employment in India by the 
establishment of an* association for the 
advancement of science interested specially 
in Indian problems, ft is hoped that the 
presence of an authoritative body of scientific 
opinion in India may arrest the interest of 
those classes to which the colleges have no 
direct appeal. 

The writer has every faith in the ultimate 
^ realisation of the hopes which have been 
! formed of India's social and economic better- 


ment through the agency of western science. 
The world does not move, as has been 
supposed by pessimists, in circles of progress 
and retrogression where all the flowers of 
human endeavour carry within them the 
.seeds of their own decay. Humanity today 
is higher than it ever was before, and it is 
destined to move on the path of ennoblement, 
in spite of the eddies and whirlpools of 
human history, “in a straight line which is 
lo.st in infinity.” 

India is the mi.stre.ss of her own destinies, 
depending to a large mea.sure upon the skill, 
devotion and self-sacrifice with which young 
Indians utilise thedr knowledge in the raising 
of their sunken fellow-countrymen to higher 
culture. No higher task could be set than 
that of assimilating the dauntless scientific 
spirit of the west, which has before it, not 
material things, but, in its highest sense, the 
noble ideal : cherchez en ^emismnt — “search 
with many sighs.” 

Lucknow. P. S. Mac. Mahon. 


A CENTURY OF MODERN SCIENCE- 
I. BIOLOGY. 

The science of Biology i.s based upon the 
following points. 

1. That no two plants or animals in nature are 
identical in all respects 

2. That the offspring tend to inherit the 

peculiarities of their parents • 

3. That of those which come into e.\islence 
only a small number reach maturity 

4. That those which are on the whole best 
adapted to the circumstances in which they are 
placed are most likely to leave descendants. 

These four points are found alike in vegetable 
and animal kingdoms; the chemical elements 
which take part in the drama of life are carbon, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen, sulphur and phosphorus 
with compounds of other elements as calcium 
iron etc. 

In the plant life we find the power of assimila- 
tion of carbon dioxide in presence of sunlight by 
the chlorophyll of the leaves— carbon dioxide is 
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first decomposed into cnrbon and ox)gen; the 
carbon then forms aldehydes containing the group 
COH and finally hydrocarbons, sugars, amides, 
starch glucosides, alkaloids and many other chemi- 
cal substances too numerous to be detailed. 

The development tljeory that plants and animals 
might originate from a parent slock and undergo 
variations according to the change of circums- 
tances was enunciated by Lamarck and De Maillet. 
But in those times the power of the church in 
Europe was antagonistic to these ideas and people 
wrote with good deal of reservation. 

Hooker, Huxley, Spencer, Wallace and D.^rwin 
are chief exponents of these views. 

In Germany Goethe discovered that the civity 
of the skull is a continuous development of the 
vertebral column and that leaves are modified into 
sepals, petals, flowers and seeds. 

Wallace and Hooker in their explorations in 
the East-Indies found a vast number of plants and 
animals and they were struck by the similarity of 
their internal structures. 

Variations in plants and animals depended on 
food, climate, habit and condition. Evidence from 
Paleontology or the science of fossils-animal and 
vegetable in their origin is sought out by different 
observers in different parts of the globe. 'I'lic 
frame work of the bones is so similar in the arms 
of a man, the wings of a bat, the forelegs of a horse 
and the fins of a porpoise that naturalists were 
seeking that there is a hidden bond in tiiis similar- 
ity of structures and there are typical animals and 
plants as the originator of diilereiit species. 

Moreover the study of Embryology i.e , develop 
raent of primitive form in the embryo or womb in 
almost all animals and plants are alike and this 
has led to the support of the hypothesis. Environ- 
ments modified the colour, the arrangement of 
organs, their development, and even their lives in 
certain ways. 

Von-Baer discovered that embryology is the 
key to the laws of animal development. 

Huxley and Marsh found out the genealogy of 
modern horse from its uncesloi Plio hippus, 
through a large number of development up to the 
modern animal. Birds and reptiles came from the 


same origin. The idea of cell development in 
plants and animals was observed by a host of 
discoverers and they came to the conclusion that 
comparative embryology and Compaiative Biology 
would go a great way in opening the secrets of life. 

In 1859 Darwin’s ’origin of his species’ was 
published in which theory of evolution was pro* 
pounded; he discussed the pi os and cons of the 
theory. The idea was first promulgated by Cuvier 
ill his Animal Kingdom in 1828. 

In 1839 Schwann and Schleiden demonstrated 
that carbon, hydrogen oxygen water and other 
elements of inorganic nature are modified into 
starch sugar and fats in the vegetable kingdom 
and animals live upon vegetables converting the 
inorg.<nic subst uices into starch sugar and such 
nitrogenous proteirl matter as are required for their 
growth and development and finally in the animal 
Kingdom the vegetable matters are converted 
directly or indirectly into urea carbonic acid gas 
and water as the diagram will make clear. 



Improved methods of observation and experi- 
ments were applied in ^liological sciences. Micros- 
copy improved is in 1829, Lister introduced 

achromatic|object glasses. In 1856 Wenhan binocular 
arrangement was'dnlroduced while Immersion lenses 
first suggested by Amici were carried into almost 
perfection by Prof. Abbe of Jena in 1882. Insects 
carry pollen from fiower to flower and help in their 
fertilisation and in 1862 Darwdn . wrote about the 
fertilisation of orchids on this idea. 

Flowers ow'e their scent colour and honey and 
in many cases even their thorn to the beneficia land 
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unconscious (z’) action of the insects. Von Mohl 
in 1835 observed cell division and first described 
protoplasm in 1846. 

Alternation of generation in plants was dis- 
covered by HofTmeister and he pointed out the 
homologies of the reproductive processes in Moss 
Vascular Cryptogams, (Jymnospcrins and Angios- 
perms. Geographical Botany was taken up by 
Hooks and Thomson. 

Economical Botany by Prof. I’histlcton Diycr ; 
at modern times details of study in Botany are 
much in vogue. 

In 1836 Cagniard-dc-la-tour & Schwann inde- 
pendently proved that fermentation was not a mere 
chemical process but due to small microscopic 
organisms and the science of Bacteriology origi- 
nated. Some of these organisms are undoubtedly 
animals. 

Lord Lister ajiplicd this knowledge to anti- 
septic surgery. The parasitic organisms are found 
to he the cause of many diseases and inoculation 
affords protection in many instances. 

Fritsch and llitzig localised the function of 
various parts of the brain and made important dis- 
coveries of treatment of many nervous diseases. 

The history of an aesthetics ether was 
known to produce insensibility even in 1540 ; 
Nitrous oxide was used hy Davy for extraction ot 
tooth. In 1831 Sir James Simpson accidentally 
discovered cliloroform and alleviated human 
suffering. 

Reflex actions or actions more or less inde- 
pendent of the will were proved to he duo to pecu- 
liar action of tlie nervous centre. Marshall Hall A 
Johannes Muller were the piom ers of this dis- 
covery. The science of Anthrojiology was studied 
from 1850 by T.ayard Rawlinson Botia and the 
science of Archeology developed excavatiops in 
different parLs of the globe revealed the high anti- 
quity of human civilization. 

The idea of colour, colour blindness, and 
combination of colours were studied by Helm- 
holtz k ISIaxwell. 

Modern Physiology is mainly experimental and 
devotes itself to the study of details. The subject 
of fermentation has an interesting hearing on the 
problems of health and disease. T.ouis Pasteur 
found out many germs of di.seases as anthrax and 
Pthysis and prevention of Pthisis is one of the 
burning questions of modgrn time. 

The discoveries of Helmholtz & Maxwell 
about complementary colours binocular vision, 
perception of solidity as in Sir David Brewster’s 
stereoscope, the accommodation of the optical lens 
arc important Physico-Physiological discoveries of 
modern researches. 

The study of Psychology from the physiological 
stand point : Wundt k Fechuer gave a law as to 
the intensity of impression or stimulus advancing 
in arithmetical progression, produced sensory 


impressions advancing the geometrical progres- 
sion until insensibility results. 'I’he researches of 
Mr. Balfoer, Prof. Ray Lankester, Prof. Huxley 
and Dr. Foster in finding out the function.s of the 
minute portions of the brain are interesting points 
in view. In 1842 Steen Strup wrote about alter- 
nation in generation in which two distinct types arc 
found in the same species differing in form struc- 
ture and habit and in one set males arc entirely 
wanting and their reproduction is effected by 
Fission and Gemmation and that in alternate cases 
in each of the species. 

Colours of many insects were shown to be 
changed by W. Weismann by application of cold 
or heat. Insect forms are considerably changed 
by such agencies. The relation lietwccn plants and 
insects is one of mutual advantage. Dauheny, 
Druper and Sachs have shewn that red light is 
more cffei’tive in bringing about chemical decom- 
position . and tlial blue light and the ultra violet 
liglil have the power of killing germs. 

I. X. SEX. 


Synthetic Rubber. 

By nature men have within them the inborn 
disposition to employ their keenest intellect to 
achieve what they think best. Whenever 
there is a combination of the will, the ability 
and the opportunity, marvellous results are 
obtained. Chemists are always desirous of 
taking the function of the X^iture in their 
own hand and prepare things which she is 
preparing from time immemorial. And in 
some cases they are miraculously successful, 
opening numerous fields of work to the great 
convenience of both the manufacturers and 
the consumers. The pre.sent stirring attempts 
among the chemists towards this direction is 
llie preparation of synthetic rubber. 

Rubber is obtained from the juice of the 
following chief families of trees : — Apocy- 
naceae, Auto-carpaceae, Eiiphorbiaceae. The 
crude product contains besides fibres, wood 
etc. small quantities of carbohydrates inosites 
and its derivative.s. All these can be removed 
by washing with water. Attempts are being 
made rather from the begining of the modern 
chemical period for the determination of the 
chemical composition of tlic rubber ; numerous 
contributions are made on the subject by the 
most eminent chemists yet several' ‘ things 




concerninj^ this still remain unknown. The 
statical formula on the basis of the best ana- 
lyses made on the most highly purified 
products available, may most safely be accept- 
ed as C,o but is very likely many times 
larger. Ingenious attempts have been made 
to determine the molecular weight of it, un- 
fortunately nothing has been proved con- 
clusively. The present view on the subject 
is that it is a polymeric modification of ter- 
pencs having their common cmperical for- 
mula C- H^. 

The dry distillation ])roducts of rubber, 
technically known as caoutchoucine, used for 
denaturing spirits, disclosed the secrecy, how 
rubber can be synthesised and from what to 
proceed. By careful distillation, rubber under 
goes transformation into those elenumtary 
compounds whose polymerisation product 
itself is. The composition of the distillation 
product is given below : — 

isoprene, C- !!„ ... ... h*2 parts 

Dipentane, Cjf, III,. ... ... 4 ^‘o 

Hcvene, C25 11,34 •“ 

Pol>terpenes. (C',,, ... 26-8 

From this however no inference can be 
drawn as to the exact chemical constitution of 
the India rubber, nor does it throw much 
light upon the mechanism of the spliting up 
by heat, but many facts h.ave been guessed 
which rendered very successful help for the 
artificial preparation of the compound. 

Last year the total amount of the rubber 
produced in the whole world is about 70,000 
tons, worth about ;{ij8,ooo,ooo. This sort of 
high production and consumption of rubber 
as well ^as scientific curiosity lead chemists 
engaged in the synthesis of rubber for a h'‘ng 
time. Now English and German chemists are 
simultaneously working on the field, 'fhey 
formed two groups one consisting of Sir 
William Ramsay, Prof. Perkin, Dr. Strange, 
Dr. Matthews, Sir William Tilden etc., the 
others being Prof C. Harries of Kiel, Dr. F. 
Hoffman of Elberfeld ; Prof. Fernbach of 
Pasteur Institute seems to be taking essential 
part in both the parties. Presently the 
scientific curiosity has been fully satisfied, 
the chemical process of preparation is quite 
clear. It is a well-known fact that caout- 
chouc can be synthesised from isoprene, a 
terpene like colourless hydrocarbon boiling 
at 35*c. Hofman has shown that rubber is 
fomed by the polymerisation of hydrocarbons 


quite similar in chemical constitution to 
isprene, and this transformation can be done 
by heating under pressure with or without 
anything, also Harries has found that the .same 
can be effected by the influence of small 
quantity of metallic sodium. But it is very 
curious to note that Prof. Harries was antici- 
pated by Dr. Matthews of the other party. 

The next attempt was to prepare the 
article on a commercial scale to compete with 
the natural products. Primarily they used 
to start from terpentine but the idea had 
been abondoned on account of the high price 
of the starting material. In order to be com- 
mercially successful they thought of utilising 
cheaper materials like wood, starch, sugar, 
petroleum, and considering Dr. Matthews’ 
later eventua success in preparing isoprene 
from acetonel and fusel oil they have finally 
chosen starch for their purpose, the sources 
of which are so numerous and which is so 
readily obtained. Upon this Prof. Fernbach 
is cooperated who has most gloriously 
discovered after eighteen months’ laborious 
work, a method of fiTinentation by which 
.starches can be chiefly transformed into 
fusel* oil and acetone. This observation 
as well as that of Dr. Matthews* or Dr. 
Harries’ discovery established the founda- 
tion-stone of the future preparation of 
synthetic rubber on a manufacturing scab*. 
Since the starting material is starch and 
processes of transformation are not so very 
costly, there arc hopes of producing artificial 
rubber for the market. None of the parties 
however, are very confident about the com- 
mercial success in near future. 

The English chemists, in this case, are 
more advanced than thir German, and consi- 
dering also the investigators engaged in, 
the success apparently seems to be on the 
English side first. 

J. N. Raksmit 


•Fusel oil occurs in our country liquor in sma quan- 
tities, and its foul odour is due to that, alcohol leaving 
no such unpleasant odour. 



KEViEWS 

AND MINOR NOTICES. 


Heredity and £i4^emcs. By Castle, Coulter, Daven- 
port, Kast and Tower. Pp. 3 10 + plates. (Cliicago : The 
University Press, June 1912.) Price $2*50 net. 

The book is the outcome of a course of lectures on here- 
dity and allied topics given at the U niveisily of Chicago 
during the summer ot 1911 under the auspices of the biolo- 
gical departments. “The purpose of the course” as the 
authors declare “was to pre.sent the recent developments of 
knowledge in reference to variation, heredity, and evolution, 
and the application of this new knowledge to plant, animal 
and human development and improvement.” “Tim lecture-* 
were not intended for those trained in biology, but for a 
general university audience, interested in the progress of 
genetics as a matter of information rather than that of study.** 
When we take into consideration this and the fact that the 
lectures were delivered by five specialists we arc glad to re- 
commend the book to those in our country wlio are now 
taking an interest in this new and interesting subject. 

Sociological Study of the Bible. By Louis Wallis. Pp. 
x.\xv+3o8. (Chicago: The University Press, April 1912.) 
Price $1-50 net. 

The book will have great value as a contribution to a 
really historical understanding of the Bible. .Although llic 
book laigcly takes the form of research into ancient history, 
it is in substance an emiuiry into vital (questions of today and 
in this light we take the book as an useful contribution to 
the Science of Sociology. 

Naturalism Of Idealism { lly Rudolf Lucken, Professor 
of Philo.sophy in the University of Jena. Knglish translation 
by Alban G. Widgery, M. A. Pp, xiii + jo. (Cambridge: 
W. lleflcr and Sons lAd.) Price is net. 

This is the Nobel Lecture delivered at Stockholm on 
March 27th, 1909. The author’s name is a guaiantee of the 
book's worth. As for the Lnglish Tran-,lation the Author 
has written the following note, “The problem with which 
my Nobel Lecture is concerned is one which in one way or 
anollier is felt so much by the whole civilized world, and 
life everywhere is affected so deeply by the antithesis wJiich 
is implied hy the problem, that .an English Translation of the 
lecture can hardly fail to find a friendly acceptance. Wc live 
in an age in which all that is traditional has become the - 
subject of doubt ; an age in which new ideas are continually 
stiiving to obtain the guidance of our life. In a time so full 
of perplexities, it is the duly of each definitely to consider his 
attitude towards the fundamental peoblems of life, and to en- 
deavour to give a reason for the faith that is in him. " 

Biblical History for Junior forms ( Old '/'estament ). By 
F.J. Foakse - Jackson D. U. Pp. xiv-f20o. ^Cambridge. 
W. lleffcr and Sons Ltd.) 

The general design of the work is to form an iniroducliun 
to the study of the history of the Hebrews from the narrative 
of the Scripture and thereby make the way to the study of 
biblc smooth. 

Voice Production with the aid of Phonetics. By Charles 
Macan Rice M. A., A. R. C. M. Pp. viii+S8. (Cambridge: 
W, llefTer and Sons Ltd.) Price is 6d net. 

The author has investigated the subject of voice produc- 
tion in a new fashion and has^evised certain symbols which 
facilitate voice production and pence elocution and delivery. 

Helps by the way series'. 0) Old Testament Analy^cdy 
(ii) Early Church History analysed (iii) English thurcli 
History analysed. (Cambridge, W. Irleffcr and Sons). Price 
2s. net each. 

The books in this series are not intended as substitutes 
for the recognised text-books, they aic rather to lest the 


results of reading to s.uin up the essentials of ihc text-book, 
and to prepare the student for examination day. The books 
are admirably lucid and, at the same lime, thorough. 

Problems and Excrcisi"! in British History y Volume II J 
Booh I). By J, .S. Lindsey. (Cambridge: W. lleflcr and 
Sons). Pi ice 4s td. 

This series fijrins an euiirely new departure in educational 
apparatus for the study and leaching (jf lliatory: it is not 
a set of text- books, I)ui a guide to llie choice and use of text 
hooks and other histuical literature. 

The Slone gnnutd ghost talc\. By L. (i. Swain. (Cam- 
bridge. \V. Heller and Sons). I’ricc 3^ (id net. 

The storii s me compiled from the recollections of the 
Reverend Uol.iini Bateliel Vicar of the parish of Stone 
ground. They number nine and will appear full of inleresi 
to our young readers. 

Junior Course of RiiL^lish Composition by K. \\\ Kd- 
munds iM. A. Ib Se., Jun\or Couae oj English Gmmmar 
by A. M. \Valm>!ey M. A. (University Toloiial Press l.d.: 
London). Price Ij o/each. 

Tbe-jO books are adiniiably suitable to boys preparing for 
the Cambridge uiul Cxioia 1 unior Locals. 

.In inlroduciion to Psychology. By Prof. Wilhelm 
Wundi, tianslaied by Rudolf Pinter M. .A., P. b. D. Pp, 
IX -I 198. (London: ticorge .Midi iV Company Ltd.) Price 
3r. 6d. 

Tlie volume i-- a populai introduction to the Wundlian 
psychology, it k-> a sborici and simpler sketch lliaii tlic same 
author's and It should prove invalu- 

able to the Knglish-speakiag student who wishes to gain some 
conception cl the Mibjecl beiorc enleiing upon a deeper study 
of llic same. It> pcpularity in Crtrinany has been pheno- 
menal. 

.ShiiKtspeare s Plays h) G. S. Gordon, M. A. (Oxford: 
at the Clarendon ihcs.*), Ihicc net each, 

Five Plays arc publislicd \iz: (i) Jlarnlct, (ii) Coriolaniis, 
(lit) A midsummer-nigbi’i Dicam, (iv) As you like It, (v) The 
Tempest. Tiic serie.-* aims at icmoving the common com- 
plaint againU edituis ol Sluikcspcare that they exceed their 
pari :md that by so dv-ung they gain readers for themselves 
than for Shakespeare, lienee bis first aim has been to gain 
readers fur Shakespeare. 'I'he Notes, therefore, are concer- 
iietl about one thing only, tlie meaning of the ten. The 
introductions luu aie wiillen with more freedom. In all 
these editions llicre are decided improvement supon ordi- 
nary editions. 

Oxford t/nP e sity /.nr ntf/uc?/', being the Nineteenth Lduc.a- 
tion ol the JSimlenls' liaridbouk levised to June 1912 (Oxford: 
Clarendon Priss). Pp. w 11273. Price 2s . 6rf net. 

An iinaluable guide Jo ail intending students to the 
Oxford Uiuvcisiiy. 

/.centres in Lo.,ir. By .S. .M.mgesii Kau. • J'p. xvi 
313. Madias. Srinivasa n aradadiari vX Co.) 

This book is intended fur the lnterinedi:ilc Studcrils of 
tlie Indian L'mveisiliea and comprises both the Deductive 
and the Inductive pait of Logie. Tiio aullior aims at keep- 
ing himself as neaily as possible to the Syllabus prescribed 
for the liilermedialc Exam. 

AchuOialcd^'incnts : — Lc>turc Notes on Elcmt,nlary 
Status and Dytuimicsjoi I niirmcMaie Students by Prol. J. 
N, Sen M. A , City Colloilge, Calcutta (Calcutta: llillon 
& Co.), ix net. Laid Ki/on in India (an Historical Kemi- 
iiiscencc) by Nrisiniia (Jliaiidia Baneijcc, Training Acedemy, 
Mongbyr, As. 0. Colcf idge's k\mc of the Ancient Jlariner 
Edited by Rajeiidra Piosad M. A. and Kali Prusad Khaitan 
M. A, (CalculLa; S. Bliallatbaty>a \ Co.). Chanakya 
Nitysarsaugiaka (in Bengali) edited by J. N, Chalterjee, 
Professor, Midnapur College. 
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SCIENCE NOTES 

AND OTHER INTERESTING ITEMS. 


A method of delecting the presence c f polarised h'ijht in 
Polarised Light the light from a sky obscured by thick 
clouds is described by Mr. A. K. Oxley in the July number 
of the Proceedings of the Cambridge Philosophical Society^ 
It depends on the use of a babinct compensator, with its 
principal direction set at 45. to that of the observing Nicol, 
and of a special rhomb in front of tlie compensator which 
allows part of the incident light to pass without change while 
it introduces a phase diflercnce rf pi 2 into the remainder of 
of the beam. When the edges of this rhomb are |:>iir.dlcl to 
the [triiicipal direction of the Xicol, bands :irc seen in the 
field of view even when tlie amount of polarised light present 
is too small to produce, colours in a selenite jdate, and the 
apparatus also allows the mean plane of polari.-atii.n of the 
incident light to be ascertained. 


In the June Number of I he Bulletin dc la Sorittc of 
Encoura^^emenl four P/ndusite rationale M. A. Vcrncuil 
ATcto P'orm of describes a form (d mufllc or crucible 
Muffle huniacc fumace suitable for laboratory work up 
to a temperature of 16000 C. If a crucible is to be healed, it 
is surrounded by a cylindrical block of refractory maletial 
which rest.s on a brick pillar an I is provided with li<l which 
leavc.s openings for the escape of the burnt gas. The gas is 
introduced into the .space between the crucible and its sur- 
rounding cylinder by a passages which is tangential to the 
inner surface of the cylinder at the point of entry, by this 
means the jet of gas and compressed air is given a spiral form 
and a higher temperature is attained, while the durability of 
the furnace is increased. The idea of the spiral flame seems 
worthy of general adoption in furnace design. 


One is glad to hear something more in regard io the so- 
called egg-toolh of young birds, which is 


Egg-tooth of 
Bird 


none the less intcrc.sting that it has 


nolhinig to do with teeth, being simply a 
horny knob. If it is of use in breaking through the egg-shell, 
which seems in some cases at least \ery cl<niblfiil, it is umhI 
only once. As every one knows, it .so<m falls ott. The fart 
suggests the question wlicther it may m^t be a rleiivativc of 
.some older structure with a different u--e ; for this is a com- 
mon thing in organic evolnlicjn that the appnrcnlly new 
should arise from the very old. .Some rece nt obscrvati<«n.s by 
b. Uosensaadt suggest that the egg tooth of the upper jaw, 
and its corresponding vestige on the lower jaw, may be a 
relic of an ancient armature, older tliun the liorny .sbcallis wu 
familiar with. In the first pl.Hce, the egg-tooth ahove and 
the vestige below become horny heforetheic is any other cor- 
nification rm the jaws. In the .second place the process of 
making horn in the egg-tooth is different from that else- 
where. Had) of the .skin cells concerned turns wholly into 
horn fibres, nucleus and all, where as in ordinary cases as in 
the horny covering of the jaws, only the mantle.'^ of each cell 
is turned into horn — “Knowledge."’ 


The means for the detection of human as opposed to 
animal blood arc, as is well-known, oft Ije greatest importance 
in medico-legal affairs, and lawyers in 
India have at difleieiU times remarked 
Animal IS tooa ,hat, nltbougb metliods ol extreme d.-li- 

cacy are known to exist, the metfa-ds are not made use of in 
India. As a matter of fart, in 1909-10, Lieuteniint-Colonel 
VV. I). Sutherland, I, M. .S., was deputed by ibe (iovtrii- 
menl of India to carry out a rcEcarcb on the ai)plicability of 


modelrn bio-chcraical te.sts for ascertaining the origin of blood 
stains to tncdico-Iegal |jractice in India. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sutherland’s investigations formed the subject of a most im- 
portant number of the series of .scientific memoirs issued 
under the authority of the Government of India, and it has 
been considered advisable that a selected medical officer in 
this country should be placed in a po.sition to carry out these 
bio-chemical tests, and the Government of India have deputed 
Colonel Suthcrl.'ind to the Medical College at Calcutta with 
the object of training a number of selected officers in the 
technique of this process. 


Messrs. 

Alloys 

Radium. 


dc Marc and Jacobs describe the production and 
properties of an alloy of radium and sil- 

ver in a communication to a belgian jour- 


nal which is abstracted in the Chem. 
/.entrallcl. (1912, I, 14.^0). The new alloy, which W'as 
obtained by rcihu ing a mixture of silver chloride and radium 
sulphate by means of calcium t.arbonate and charcoal in a 
gas fur yt sb ' ub.^ .vhich 

was sufficiently lenacuais to be drawn out into a thin wire. 
A deposit, possibly of the naUire of an alloy, w'as also found 
to be formed upon the calliode, when a sulutif}n of radium 
acetate was electrolysed wdth ()latinum electrodes. The 
deposit was a brown substance, which was very radio-active. 
In connecti(Mi with lliest: investigations it was discovered 
that the ligltt rays emitted by salts of radium could be tran- 
niiralted tbroiigb <juart/, plates of a certain thickness, while 
the I’, and y rays were absoibed. 


.Simultaneous with the death of Johann Marlin .Sclileyer, 
who .agitated Kurope in the early eighties 

with bis newly invented language, known 
as “\'olapnk," wbicli for a few years w.is 
lauded as the long-desired univer.sal lan- 
guage, comes the announcement from 
America that Dr. Alexander Graham Hell is now busied with 
a scheme by which he hopes to make English a universal langu- 
age. “World- Englihb'‘he calls it. In an interview be points out 
that, barring spelling, ihete is no reason why English should 
not become the universal longue. “It rtsjuires no alteration 
in granim.ir or conslKTtion to adopt it for its great function 
of universality,” .says l.>r. Hell. “No language in the world 
couhl surpas.-, it in grammatical simplicity and in g^cral 
fitness to becMue the longue of the uniwrse. So why leave 
its spelling as a big b:ir to Imld b.'ick its being spread ? Hbo 
nologists have decit’eil that the English language is composed 
of almul forty sounds. We use the Roman alphabet of 
twenty-six letters to represent them. The inadeajuacy is 
{xilclied over by nraking most (jf the lellers do double or 
triple duly-co\er several sounds, lienee the capriciou-sne'ss 
of our spelling. I feel the customary reverence for our 
present system ol writing. I feel that it has glorious 
a.s.socialions. A coniffielc remo\al of llic anomalies 
of English writing would antiqiiate all our literature and 
be universally resisted. My idea Ls to liavc the two form.s of 
the language usetl, the ijhonclic and the literary, the phonetic 
mainly fi^r children and those whose mother-tongue is not 
Engli.sh.” Dr. Bell docs not consider the spelling reforms 
advocated .by Mr. Carnegc an|f the rest to be satisfactory. 
The international alphabet which he has in readine.ss is the 
invention of his father, the late Trofessor Alexander Melville 
Hell. Tl)e alphabet is supposed to embody the phonetic 
ideal, one definite letter for every sound, and one definite 
sound for eveiy letter. “World English” would look enough 
like literal 1' nglisb to enaV>le an educated person w’itbout 
previous study to read if. Evidently Esperanlists will need 
to look t<i their lautd-s. 


y'he Latest 
Sugt^estiou as to 
a L/uii'etsal 
iMUj^uage 


f 




SPORTING. 


CALCUTTA RUGBY TOUKNAMKNT. 

Wbst KiniNdS (Holders) r. C. K. C. 

The cup final at the 23r(l .se.ssion’s Kugby tournament 
came off on Calcutta ground when before a luge gathering 
of .spectators the proud cup holders recorded this seventh 
consecutive win of the Calcutta Rugby Union Challenge Cup 
by beating the Calcutta F. C. By the substantial margin of 
13 points (two goals and try to nil.) 

We echo the sentiment of the sporting public to Cal- 
cutta when wc say, that the heard-earned victory of the 
West Ridings, which by the way makes a record in the his- 
tory of Rugby Football, was most richly dc.scrvcd and not 
even the staunchc.st supporter of the Civilian team will deny 
“Dukes” the credit of being the most fail and consi.stent 
winners of Rugby trophies in India. Lieutenant Kidd has 
every reason to the proud of bis nien, who have just own 
the cup, "after the greatest strain ever experienced by them in 
in the hi.story of the football career. The four games they 
liad with the Leisters last week proved a great strain 
and their final success has conclusively proved of what strong 
calibre they arc made. It i.s this staying power that has been 
Die .secret of their succe.ss and there there is no gain.saying 
the fiict that up to the last minute they proved themselves 
hot as ginger and worrying and persi.stent in keeping up 
attack. It reflects great credit on their training and we take 
the «)pporl unity of offering them our sincere congratulations 
of their victory. 

K N (; I . AN I ) vs. / Sc'OT I , A N n . 

ENCI.I.sII VK’TOkY (5—0.) 

Tills annual international fixture was played olf on the 
(^dcutta ground on Friday 20th Sept, when the Scotland 
team had tf) admit defeat by 5 poinl.s (one goal) to nil The 
sides were very evenly balanced and the balance of exchange 
was accordingly even, neither .side sliowng any marked supe- 
riority either in pack or loose over the other. On a slushy 
turf and witli a greasy ball, the game was practically confined 
to the forwards, and kick and rush became t be order of the 
day. Barring a solitary occasion in the initial period when 
Die Sc«dtisb took to a splendid pas^ng about tberc wa.- 
baldly any oDicr brilliant comliined movement tfirougbont 
lifiy minutes play. There was, however, no lack of dash or 
verve .so far :is forward play was coneerned. Both in attack 
defence llie teams sliowcd up to etjiial advantage and there 
wa;i hardly anything to clu.oso hetween then. 

F(RrrBALl.. 

Al.l AtlAHAI), Mi; IK CliNlRAl. (AH.l.lAlh 7S. 

(’AIA U J l A I’KKSIDKM V Coi.T.Kr.K. 

The Calcutta Bresiilency (College, football team paiil a 
visit to Allahabad to play the premier (Tovernincnt (.'nllcge 
of the l.hiiled Provinces on Saturday la.st and succeedeil in 
lowering Die colour.s of the local team. The game was fast 
and inter e.^ling tbr(<iigboul and resulted in a win for the 
Calcutta team after a bard struggle by a narrow margin of a 
goal to nil. 

CHRI.STIAN COKi KCK 7'S. .Si rDKNT.s' Si’OK'i INi; 
(Ai.i.aiiauad) 

An even draw was the rc.sull of ibis encounter on Tues- 
day last on Die ground of the former. Within two years of 
the .start the student scored through their skipper, Mitra, 
who receiving a pass from Chouihury beat the college custo- 
dian from clo.se quarter.s. About ten minutes from the end 
the college equalised from the melee in front of the goal, 
Shamshul lluq Ireing credited with the point. No further 
scores were registered and the teams retired with honours 
easy. 

CALCUTTA. City College vs. Black Watch 

The two teams met in the fiiul round of the United taip, 
when after a clo.se game the College hoys came out victorious 
All credit is due to tlic boys who made a plucky light against 
Die reduhtable military team. College was closed one day 
on account of this success. 


Ripon College 7 js. Belliaghat F. C. 

The College boys won the Na.^kar Cliallenge Shield 
after defeating Die Belliagbala men in the final round of the 
cumpetition. The College was closed for a day on account of 
thi.s victory achievod by the boys. 

Coor jl Bkiiak Cut-. 

Mohan Hagan rf. Kumurtuly. 

The Mohan B.igan team defeated llic Kumartuli bny> by 
the narrow margin of a goal to nil, in llic fin.al round of the 
above cup competition. The game was closely contested 
throughout. 

MADRAS INTLR-COLLFGIATK TOURNAMENT. 

I'achiappa’s College vs. S. P. G. High School. 

Tlie above teams met fin the Engineering College 
Ground.s. T/ie game was devoid of iniercsl as nciDier 
side w.xs fully represented the ah.sence of Mr. Eflmunds 
for the S. P. (i. and of Raghavendra Rao for the Pacliiappa.s 
acc»>unting for the somewhat dull and mfinotonous 
character of the match. The Pachaiappas secured a victory 
hy two goals to nil. 

SIMLA DURAND T(.) 1 :RXAMKNT. 

The Durand Tfiurnainenl opened at Simla on Monday 
the 23rd .September when two m.itclies were played. The 
Royal West Kents 1 /eat llie 3rd K. R. K. by five goals to 
three, and the North-Western Railway Volunteer.s defeated 
the I3tb Hussars by four go.d to love. 

Sept 25 -The Lancashire l'u,iliers beat the Royal 
Irish Rifles by two goals tti one and Die South Lanca.shirc 
Fusiliers beat Die Fifth Mountain Battery by one goal to 
love. 

Sept. 2S: — Two matches were played oft' tin's afleinorm 
on very .soft ground after heavy rain. In the first. Royal 
Scfils, beat the East N’orks by 3 goals to nil. The second 
game was between the We.st Ridings and first Connaught 
R.angtrs. Even after playing extra time none of the 
parties could .score. 

Sept. 3 o:--In the replay, the Connaught Rangers beat 
the West Riding by three goals to two. The West Kents 
beat the Simla Eoulball Club by one goal to love and the 
(jordons lied with N.-W. .Railway at love all. 

Oct i:~Tbe LancaDiirc Eu.siliers beat the Third 
Battalion, Ro)al I'usilitrs, l.y four goals to love. 

The Royal Scf>ts beats llic South Lanca.sbiies by one 
goal to love and the Connaught Rangers tied with the 
Royal West Kents by one g«ial all. 

Oct 2: - Tl)c (ioiftons lied f’oi Die second lime with the 
N. W. Railway, ntilber si«lc scoring. In the .second game 
the C'onnaugbl Kanger.< I'Oal the Royal West Kents by one 
goal to love. 

Oct. 3: — Tlie draw n game bulwccn the N.-W. Railway 
and the < 'n>rdons was playeil (•ft to-day, the (iordons win- 
ning hy one go.d to love. .\n objection has hc^n lodged 
against one of the Gordons. 

Oct. 5:— There was a very luge gallicring including the 
Viceioy ,ind parly, to witness the .semi-linals m the l)urand 
Tournament to-day. In the fust match the Lanca.shirc 
Fusiliers met their old rivals, the Gordons. The left out- 
side of the Eusilier.s had a nasty fall and had tfj leave the 
tudfl, the Fusiliers thus losing the seiviccs of a good man. 
Tlic whistle .sounded before any score had been made. 
An extra 20 minutes was played but the game ended in .a 
goal-les.s draw, one goal by the Gordons being disallowed 
as off-side. 

The second game was bclweeu the Royal .Scots and Con- 
naught Rangers. Thi'i also ended in a goal-lc.ss draw. The 
draw in this and the previous game will lie played oft on 
Monday aflei noon, the fin.ds licing postponed to Tucsiliy. 

Oct. 7 : -In Repliy of the semi finals the Lanc.shirc Fu- 
siliers beat the Goidons and Royal Scots bc.al Connaught 
Rangers alter another draw. 

Oct. 0 : — In the finals the Royal Scot-, be.it the Lanca- 
Fusiliti by I goal to love. 
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CUTTINGS. 




Tlie main classical languages of India are Sanskrit, Arabic 
and rersian— the first because it is that in which (in two 
diflcrent forms) the ancient works of Vcdic India and Hinduism 
are written, the second because it is that of the Koran and 
of the wisdom of Islam, the third because it was tlje polite 
language of India's Muhammadan conquerors and spead into 
society and into the courts until ousted by Knglbh, Less 
widely studied are Pali (the traditional classic of the Buddhists) 
in Burma, Pahhivi and Avesta among the I’arsees of Bombay, 
Hebrew, Classical Armenian, Classical Tibetan. Greek and 
Latin. 

These are the classical languagc.s geneudly includt d in 
the curricuba of the various uni\ersiiic.s. 

For higher work it is generally admitted that the univer- 
sities have done little. Nor iirdced are they in a position to 
do more since the colleges which are teacliing bodies are 
seldom equipped with the lull staff necessary for the complete 
handling of the M. A, courses and the furtherance of post 
graduate study. Only one university tliat of the Tunja'b has 
a special faculty of Oriental learning, and its success lias not 
been conspicuous. Here and there research scholar-ships 
have been founded, or readers in advanced study arc occa- 
sionally appointed. Government a\\ ••'Js two scholarship.', 
of 2^200 a year to Indian students tenao /. in Europe for the 
pursuit of Sanskrit or arabic — the very place of their tenure 
a reflexior on local effort. There are some eminent nimt s — 
Drs. Sir Kamakri.shna Bhandarkar, Thibaut, Vcni.s, JJ.ua 
Prasad Shaslri, and Horovit/. But they are few. There are 
some journals — Epipa/hia Jnd\a the Epigraphia Judo 
Moslemicih Mian J'hought tl^ Indian AntiqHary\ the jour- 
nals and proceedings of the Asiatic S4)cicties, etc. But their 
issues arc rare. The tlamc, though bright, is small ; the 
torch circulates among a tiny clan. 

The fact is that our modern sy.Acm (j 1 instruction in India 
is mainly utilitarian, l/ird Macualay'.s minute for good or ill, 
ushered in Western learning — not always in its most attractive 
forms. The adaptability of the Bengali, the .struggle for 
service under the State quickly seconded the new docuine. 
In the thirties pupils would give fees in English teaching 
institutions but required .stipends as an inducement to rc.sort to 
schools of classical learning. Tl'.e villages of Bengal are no 
longer thick with Sanskrit tols, or those of the Punjab with 
indigenons Perso Arabic institutions. The day has g(*ne when 
it was said, “Persian is something and San.skrit i.s .something ; 
but what is Urdu ?’’ Indeed at the present lime even the 
veinacularK threaten to full into disrepute in the larger centres. 
The rush is for the Plnglish school — for the education that 
promises employment. 

Yet in this rusli there arc still .some Ijack-waters ; half 
hidden in the drab-coloured wilder ne.ss of curricula examina- 
tion and diplomas there still exist some cool sequestered vales. 
Here and there is to be found a pandl/-~a. Biahinan wlio.se 
pale skin and large a<|uiline features proclaim the strong 
Aryan stock — who gathers into liis house, as his fathers did 
before him, a few pupils of like caste, who hope in time to 
become priests, doctors, or teachers. O, under the shadow 
of the mosque, a who is also its imam, cau.ses the 

youth of the village to learn by heart the suras of the Koran, 
which are needful to them as Moslems, the Persian script 
which will enable them to read and write Urdu and the 
verses of the Karima and such other elements of Persian 
as will put on them the much prized polish of some acquain- 
tance with the y rench of the East. The iols carry on the 
study of Sanskrit to an advanced .stage, and merge insensibly 
int( indigenous colleges of repute, sucli as iliose of Niiddca. 
The Koran schools and maktuhs are of a humbler and more 
democratic type. But above them are a few famous schools 


such as that of Deoh; nd and the larger madrassas. The usual 
subjects of study are in Sanskrit, poetical literature, grammar, 
rhetoric, law (based on the code of Manu) the Puranas, logic, 
phiJo.sophy, astrology, and Ayurvedic medicine ; in Arabic 


rhetoric Muhamnuadan law and jurisprudence, logic, philo- 
r Sophy, theology, the traditions of the Prophet, commentaries 
> on the Kor.an, and sometimes Yunani medicine. 

I The methods pursued in these institutions are of the old 
I fashioned type. Knowledge is imparted in a way which 
; appear.s cumbrous. English is not used, as in the universities, 

\ for the medium of instruction. Modern historical and critical 
! methods are unknown ; epigraphy and philology play little, 

I if any, part. The institutions themselves, often semi-religious 
, in character have a medieval air. The scholar wanders from 
I one to another in search of new lore or some reputed teacher. 

The pandits or man Iris have a look of old-world dignity ; 
I the pupils, often of comparatively advanced age, sit with eyes 
glued upon their tomes. The teaching is categorical ; the 
proceedings leisurely, solemn, almost .sacred. The aim is 
knowledge ; the pro.spcct of wordly advancement shadowy. 
Keccnlly the question has obtruded itself. To what erd 
this burden of knowledge, this apparent was of energy in the 
bustle of modern times ? 

As regards the pupils theni.'-clve.sthe sur\ ival of the schooh 
and their popularity within limits (they .still contain hel 
ween five and six hundred tliou.sand pupils though mainly 
in elementary inslilutions) are proof that si'iiie means of liveli- 
hood are anticipated. Theie is need ol family priests, ol 
physicians according to the old .syslerr..'-, imd ol Icacheis. 
There is also the love of learning for its own sake which reck-. 
iK*t '.i wcdly goods. The dneipline, w'lethcr in the /e/, 
the M du.ssa, or the hpnnigyi-kyang o! Burma, is of llic 
stricleit and contra.sls with wir.it i? too rflen found in modem 
schools. With the small boys pirn .-... i.tnt is swift and sine. 
The older scholars revere the man oi erudition, and in tin 
smaller, toh iS:c, are part of his house-hold and perform f- r 
him domestic duties. As regards the institulons they present, 
a tradition of high scholarship— a scholar.sliip foreign iniUi'I 
to Western ideas but far which modern re.search is ultimatclv 
dependent which posses.ses a depth and commands a respeti 
wffifh the univeisity Iraimng in llie classics cannot unaidei!, 
attain. ... 

A uni(|uc a.sscmbly of Oriential .scholar.s ol India galliir 
red togetlicr last ’ ’lar. One of the objects was to con- 
.sider how this mass of learning (now often concealed « r 
dissipated could be prcscryed, concentrated, and utilized: 
4w>w India .should lake her place in the field of those siy.dic- 
which are her heritage, but in which she has been outsiiippcft 
by foreign universities. On one pf'int all the Oiienlali.sti>, llioc 
present— whether European or Indian— were agreed tliat ll 
, 4 , •'! learning i.s indi.spensablc and that the modern savant wdl 
t admit tliat, but for lire pandit his own achievcnieiits wcuk* 
hfave heed impossible. The indigenous institution may 1 
f oslcred and encouraged (as it already is to some extent ) > 

■ grants, prizes, special .superintendence and the htsstow-d ‘I 
.titles- But if wc touch its metliod we at once dc.^iroy it. 
: The practical problem now is to bridge the gulf between tlic 
I old and the new learning ; to transplant, with lendenii‘.^'> 
i .and care the line flower of the fi-rmer, when in its own way 
) and its own lime it has reached to fullness into the harder 
r more bracing air of the modern critical school where its petals 
; will put on richer hues and ili will yield fruit a hundred-foUJ 
, The lore of the old-world scholar is passingly profound but 
t narrow in outlook. When on it arc superimposed modern 
J methods, a wider culture, and that knowledge of modern 
i language which shall open to its possessor, the riches « 

■ critical and philological study it may be hoped that a scnoin 
: will arisi in India destined to break original ground in researen 
’ and to the foremost in labouring for the good report of Onenta 

learning. — 2'imci (Educational Supplement). 






Wadia amphitheatre, Fergussan College l^oona. «y the Courtesy of Prof. V. a. Kale 
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TheN M. 
Wadia 
Amphi- 
theatre of 
the Poona 
Fergiisson 
College 


The new N. M. Wadia Amphitheatre of 
the Fergusson College Poona was opened by. 

His Excellency Sir George Clarke, 
Govcirnor of Bombay, on the 5th of 
October 1912. As the number of 
students in the F'ergusson College 
gone up steadily from 263 in 1902-3 
to S35 in 1911-12 the necessity of 
a big hall for accommodating them 
for gatherings and common lectures began to 
be keenly felt from January 1911. The idea 
of approaching the sympathisers of the 
Deccan Education Society (which maintains 
the College) for funds was taken up and an 
appeal was issued ; a representation was also 
made to the trustees of the N. M. Wadia 
charities, who responded to the appeal in a 
liberal spirit and promised to contribute 
Rs. 25000 i.e. one half of the then estimated 
cost, and in grateful recognition of this 
generous help the council of the society de- 
cided to name the amphitheatre after the late 
Mr. N. M. Wadia. The cost according to 
revised estimates comes up to Rs. 704)00. 

His Excellency in a very learned and 
eloquent speech dwe t on the good work the 
College is doing towards Ihe cause of educa- 
tion. He drew the attention of the students 
to a few broad t onsiderations in order to 
direct their minds into channels of inquiry 
which they must enter if they desire to form 
independent judgment on great affairs. 


an 


He dwelt on the great political problems of 
the world and said “the more thoui^ht and 


study YOU give to ihi'in the better for you and 
for your country.” He concluded by quoting 
the words of a great Italian patriot who died 
for his faith 414 years ago: “Citizens, would ye 
be free ? First of all love God ; love your 
neighbour, love one another ! Love the general 
welfare. And if ye have this love and union 
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among ye, true liberty will be yours.** We 
join Ills Exctillency in wishing the College 
an increasing sphere of usefulness. His 

Excellency wished that within no long period 
Poona will have its own University and this 
would give a fresh impulse to and wider scope 
in the advancement of higher education. 

* * * 

The Mysore Gazette Extraordinary 
Compulsory publishes the Elementary Education 

Elfinuntary jgpj make better provision for 

hdui'ntion ‘ . 

in Mysore extending elementary education in 
Mysore. 

The following are the objects and reasons: — 

The object of the Bill is to enable Government 
to introduce into the State as an experimental measure 
and in select areas a caiUioiis system of compulsory 
attendance in io<'ogniz«;d schools of children between 
the ai^cs of 7 and ii. ’t he Bill is entirely (»f a permissive 
nature. Its provisions be enforced in any area 

until the Government h.ive declared them to apply to 
such area. Satisfactory safeguards have also been provi- 
ded ajjainst what miiiht be re«»arded as a vexatiyus 
enf )rcenient (d its provisiims. For instance, non- 
aitemlance m.iv be excused on proof of reasonable cause 
for .absence, such ns iU-hcnlth, domestic necessify, season/d 
needs of *(j;riculture, .absence of a school within a di.stance 
of one mile from the residence of the boy and so on. 
The susceptibilities of parents are also recognised by 
providing tliat .attendance in religious classes in schools 
where religions instruction is imparted sh«ll not be 
enforced if they object. (lovernment may also exempt 
particular cla.sses or communities from the operation of 
the Regulation bight penalties (vi/. first a w.arning 
and then a small fine) are provided for an infraction by 
a parent ol the provisions regarding compulsory attendance. 
In areas to which the Regulation has b(ren notified to 
apply employment in service of children of school-going 
age who are not receiving instruction in a rerognii.cd 
school is prohibited. The Rdl primarily applies to male 
pupils, but power is proposed to bo taken to enable the 
Government to apply it in any area where the conditions 
may be suitable in respect of the afftmdance of girls also. 
The necessity of a measure of this kind has been specially 
felt in connection with the pulley recently adopted by 
the Statti* of encouraging elementary education by 
providing special grants for building school houses and 
the esl«blishment of new .schools. If a school were 
established in a place, but there is not a good attendance 
there would obviously be a wa.sfe ol power and money 
if there were no means to comp<*l attendance ir those 
cases in which there is no good ground for non-attendance 
The Bill provides forming (»ne or more schools 
Committees for conforming provisions of the Regulation. 
A parent who fails to .send his child without lawful excuse 
will first be warneil, then fined rnuees two and in ca.ses 
of repeated non compliance fine not exceedintf R.*. ti?ri. 
A person employing a child not n:cciving elementary 
education between age 7 and 11 will Vie find Rs. 10. 
Government may exempt particular classes or communities 
from operation of this Regulation. The assistant 
Deputy In.spector of Schools or Attendance Committee 
can warn parents. 

The Bill will be discussed in the Repre- 
sentative Assembly. Thanks are due to the 
Government of Mysore for introducing such 
an Act ahd lovers of Native States will watch 


operations with keen interest. It will be no 
small satisfaction to the Hon^ble Mr. Gokhale 
to hear that My.sorc has introduced his Bill 
after it was thrown out in the Imperial Coun- 
cil. Tlie Educational Committee of the 
Economic Conference deserve special thanks 
for their labours. 


# # # 

At the Bcharce Student.s* Conference held 
at Motiharec on the 13th and r4th 
TlmBeharee of October IQ 1 2, under the presi- 
Conf^rence deiicy of Uoii. Mr. Madhusudan 
Has, 12 resolutions were passed 
unanimously, the most important being — 
‘That this Conference place on record its 
sense of grateful appreciation of the an- 
nouncement made by Lord Crewe in the 
J louse of r.nrds to th(‘ cfFccl that in pursuance 
of the dclilxTalc policy of the Governm('nt of 
India it was contemplated to cstabli.sh Uni- 
versities at Patna and elst'where and that 
the ConfiTcnce respc(*t fully urges upon the 
Government the establi.shinent of a residential 
and teaching University for the new l^rovince 
at an early date.” 

* *■ * 


Brof. W. W. 
.Ske.Ht 


A most distinguished man passes away in 
Professor W'alter Skeat, at the age 
The late Qf yy Professor vSkeal was a Litl. 

D., IJ.. D., 1). C. L, and Ph. I). ■ 
Follow of the British Academy, 
Elrington and I^osworth Professor of Anglr)- 
Saxon, Carji) idge, and Fellow of Christ's 
College. He was the presidemt founder of the 
Iinglish Dialt'ct Society. Prof. Skeal was llv* 
author of numerous publieations. Among 
them may be mentioned ‘Songs and Ballads 
of [Ipland,' ‘Parallel Extracts from Mss. ol 
Piers Plowman,’ ‘A Tale of Ludlow Castle,’ 
‘Piers the Ploughman’s Crede,’ ‘ J he I.ay of 
Havelock,' 'Chaucer’s Poems in Modern 
luiglish,’ ‘The I’roverl)S of Alfred,’ Primer 
of Classical and English I'hilology,* ‘Notes on 
ICnglish Etymology/ ‘Complete Works ol 
Geoffrey ( haucer/ 'The Wars of Alexander,’ 
‘A Concise Dictionary^ of Middle English/ 
'Shakespeare's Plutarch/ 'Specimens of 
English from 1394 to 1507,^ ‘Questions in 

Engli.sh Literature/ etc. etc. 

« « » 

The report on industrial education in tlie 
Madras Presidency during the year 
Industrial 191 i-i 2 , submitted to Government 
in Madras Superintendent of Industrial 

Education, records no material 
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improvement in respect of industrial schools, 
owing, it is officially stated, to the absence of 
a uniform and delinite objective. Proposals 
made by various persons for the formulation 
of a definite industrial policy and the reorgani- 
sation of industrial schools were under the 
( onsideration of (iovernment. The fact is 
that the Sticrctary of State's orders on the 
subject of the Department of Industries, 
threw the whole of industrial education and 
activities, so far as they were in the hands of 
Government, in utter confusion, and though 
now nearly two years have elapsed since the 
date of the abolition of the De])artment, tlu‘ 
adjustments and changes in policy and details 
necessitated as a consequence, have not yet 
betm made. 

The number of industrial Schools, recognised and 
unrecognised, at the end of the year under report was 
43 with 2,027 pupils as against 4 1 with 2,094 pupils in 
the previ us year. The decrease in strength was especially 
notii'eabh* m the ca^e of pupils in the higher class schools, 
where the number fell from 1,719 in 1911 to *,583 in 
1912, the main re.ason being the closure of the 'rorhnical 
institute at Tiniievelly and the restriction of admission 
in the Madur.i Institute. Tliere are twelve higher ch^ss 
industrial Schools, and wc are told that the question of 
developing existing industrial Schools at Herhampore 
and Vi/.’tgapatam, in view to turning them into first class 
schools, will find a satisfactory solution at an early date. 
The inajoritv of the s< hools falling under this head aie 
h u e schools. The work done dining the year js stated 
to have been on the whole, satisfactory. The total cost 
of instructii)!! in aidi-d industrial scho ds during the year 
was Ks. 183,089 — 15 — I, Rs. 25,344 being contributed 
by (jovernmerit as grant, Rs. 1.08,358-13-9 being met 
from sales cif uianufaclured artirdes and Rs. 3825 ' t »o 
from fees and the bal.i.i.'e from the manager’s contribution. 
The total number of Oovermnent technical scholarships 
alloited for industrial sehools was 199. Out of these 160 
were sanctioned — 93 tor boys and 67 for girls. The total 
expiMiditure on scholarships is Rs. 6,4^1. The total 
number of teachers employed in industrial schools w.is 
176, of whom .seveiiteei> are Europeans; of llie rest 33 
possess no technical certificates at all. 

* * * 

A report and a catalogue of the Sirdar 

Dayal Singh Library opening cere- 
mory vide Collegers of Lahore 
Lahore havc been issued by the trustees. 

The late Sirdar Dayal Singh be- 

(|ueathcd most of the properly for public 

purposes, tlie most important being the esta- 
blishment of a college and a library and tin* 
carrying on of the Tribune new.spaper founded 
by him. The Sirdar’s will was contested and 
long litigation followed, and thus, it was not 
till several years after his death that the 
trustees got possession of the properties left 
in their charge for giving effect to the inten- 
tions of the Sirdar. When all disputes were 
settled, the trustees got for the library cash 


of Rs. 60,000 and a valuable estate. The 
interest on the former in the intervening 
years amounted to Rs. 33,314, while the 
estate yielded in the same period rent of Rs. 
4o»795- Out of the total of Rs. 1,34,109, a 
sum of Rs. 13,000 was paid to the heirs of the 
Sirdar in nceordance with the terms of com- 
promise ; Rs. 5,142 was spent on the pur- 
chase of hooks ; Rs. 3,812 on repairs and 
improv(‘irionls in the estate, and Rs. 5,000 
was paid as earm^st mf)ney for the purchase 
of a buil ling for the library. A reading room 
has been opened in connection with the 
library, and as might have been expected it is 
made large use of by the people. The trus- 
tees are seven in number, the ch.airman being 
Lala flarkishen Lai and the .secretary Lala 
Kashi Ram. 'J‘he trustees have now got 
nearly a lakh of rupees out of which they 
have earmarked Rs. 40,000 for the erection of 
a suitable building for the library. 'I'he books 
in the library treat of archieology and anti- 
quities, anthropology and ethnology, fiction, 
history, literature, natural science, law, politi- 
cal economy, philosophy, religion, sociology, 
and arts. 

He » « 

The Mahomedan Educational Conference 
was held on Sunday the 13111 
October, at Vaniyambadi, an im- 
Coiiferenre^ portant Muslim centre in the North 
in Arrot Arcot district. The conference 
discussed several important ques- 
tions affecting the progress of primary and 
secondary education among the Mahomedans 
and urged for the provision of religious edu- 
cation in local, municipal and other aided 
schools and for the provision of ^parate 
allotments For Mahomedan education in the 
biulgets of local bodies. The Hon. Mr. 
Justice Abdul Rahim later on distributed 
prizes to the pupils of the Madrasa-i-lslamia, 
Vaniyambadi, and took an opportunity to 
deliver a stirring exhortation to his co- 
religionists to make every sacrifice they could 
be provide suitable education to their children 
as their progress as a community depended so 
largely on their educational advancement. 
The Madrasa has been in existence for ten 
years and is being supported entirely by^ the 
Muslim community of Vaniyambadi. They 
have raised and spent on this institution over 
a lakh of rupees. In response to the appeal 
made at the anniversary meeting Rs. 16,000 
were collected on the spot amid scenes of 
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wild enthusiasm ; a Gosha lady giving away 
her property worth Rs. r 0,000 to the school. 

Mrs. Mittra, widow of the late Mr. R. 
Mittra, Bar-at-Law has sent to the 
A ladyVs Sub-I)ivisionaI Olficer, Dcoghur, 

' two cheques, oiu* for Rs. 1 5,000 for 

the Deoghur High School, and the other for 
Rs. 3,500 for an operating theatre at the 
Deoghur Hospital. In consideration of this 
generous donation, both the school and the 
operating theatre are going to be named after 
Mr. Mittra. 

* * * 

The (jo\ eminent of India and the Govern- 
ment of India and the (lovernment 
('lovt. En- of BtMigal have purchased al- 
together 59 coph-s of -Sir Alex. 
Allarrs Campaign in ah'sore,' 
edited with an introduction by Babu Nan^sh 
Cdiandra Sinha, Vakil, High Court. Ilis Ex- 
cellency the Governor of Bengal has written 
an autograph letter to tlu* Editor in apprecia- 
tion of his work. 

* 

'I'he seventh anniversary of the 
Anniversary Geological Institute, Calcutta, was 
cVoioeical celebrated at the Presidency 
Instiluie College on Wednesday afternoon 
the ^>th Ootober rgi.?. Mr. H. II. 
Hayden, Director, Geological Survey of India, 
presided and tliere was a large attendance. 

The proceedings commenced with the 
presentation of the report. The nqjort 
showed that the work clone by the Inslitute 
during tfie year igi 1-12 was not very great. 
But there was a distinct improve* men t on the 
work of the previou.s yc;ars^ both as regards 
the number of meetings as well as the quality 
of the papers read. 

Mr. Haydfui then addressed the meeting. 
He thanked the students for thc^ honour they 
had donci him in asking him to preside on 
the occasion. Dealing with the report he 
said it was a sermon in itself. The list of 
the meetings showed that they had made a 
yreat advance. They had doubled the 
number of meetings and in addition to that 
they had some extremely valuable papers 
read. He also liked to say a few words about 
the objects of the Institution, one of them 
being to encourage the members to explore 
any part of the country with which they were 


acquainted. This object was very important 
and a valuable one. Dealing with the object 
to encourage students to express themselves 
on geological subjects in their own vernacular 
so as to build up a scientilic literature in 
Bengali the speaker said that it would do a 
great service to the students, but it would be 
a very difficult one. Although it would be 
an extremely difficult task there was no doubt 
that it was possible in the sanK^ way as it has 
been done in ehernistry. Dealing with the 
question about the establishment of a library 
he expressed the hope that with the new 
accommodation in the new buildings their 
proposal would be given effect to. 

♦ ♦ * 

The following is a complete list of His 
hlxcellency the Governor of 
Lord Bengal’s donations on the occasion 

of hi.s first visit to the town of 
Darca Dacca: Milford Hospital, iJCquip- 

ment Rs. 3,000 ; Dacca Museum, 
(Initial grant) R-. 2000 ; Northbrook Hall 
Library (books and liook Ca.ses) Rs. 500 ; 
Dacca Orphanage, (For buildings Rs. 1,000 
for general purposes 1,000) Rs. 2,000; 
Dacca Lon vent, (For general purpose's) R.s. 
1,000; Ram Mohan Library, (h'or books) Rs. 
250 ; Repairing the Bec'haram Deory pictures 
Rs. 750; Bara Katara, (For repairs) Rs. 
1,000; Jagannath (’ollege, (For books Rs. 
400 for spo”ts Rs. 100) — 500; Eden Girl's 
School Dacca, Library or other purpo.ses 
approved by the Committee, Rs. 25»> : 
Madrassa Dacca, (Library) R.s. 250, (Spori.-?) 
loo—Rs. 350; Dacca Collegiate School, 
Armanitola .School, Pogo.se School, Ukii’s 
in.stitution, K. L. Jubilee .School and Imperial 
.^eminary, (250 each. Library 200 Sports 5«>) 
Rs. 1,500; Police Training .School Dacca 
(Library 400 .Sports lool — 500; Narairganj 
Morgan (drl’s .Scliool (for sewing machine or 
other purpo.ses approved by tin? Committet') 
— 150; Narainganj Hospital, (Equipment) — 
500 ; Narainganj iligh .School (Library 200, 
Sports 50) — 250 ; Sutr.'fpur Sanskrit Tol Dacca 
(For th(^ benclit of tht* scholars) — 300 ; for the 
Mahomedan poor — R.s. 1,000 ; For the Hindu 
poor — Rs. 750 ; For the Christian poor — Rs- 
500; For the poor connected with the Oxford 
Mi.ssion — Rs. 100 ; For the poor connected 
with the Baptist Mission — Rs. 100. 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY. 

Mr. Madhusnclan D.is and the Rev. 
Thompson are nominated ordinary 
fellows of the Calcutta University. 


At the Senate meetini^ held on October 
Welcome 5 t'» prrsidc-il over by the Vice- 
bark to Uni- Chancellor, Mr. Finlay Shirras. on 
vrrsity De- behalf of the Senate, moved : "That 
legates Senate recor*is it'< appreciation 

of the services of Dr. Denison Ross, Dr. Deba 
Pros.'id Sarbadhikari, and Dr. F. C. Roy in 
so ably representing the University of Calcutta 
at the recent CoujLjress of the Universities in 
London.” In doing so, he said : It is perhaps 
superfluous for me to add a single world 
cither for the purpose of amplifying or ex- 
plaining this resolution. We watched with 
interest an 1 with no small amount of pride the 
able way in wbicb Dr. Sarbadhikari and Dr. 
Roy represented our University, and we also 
followed with interest their speeclies on 
Indian education and adm red their remarks 
when they wer(‘ referring to the resonant 
cause for higher education. I need not re- 
mind you, Mr. Vice-Chancellor and gentle- 
men, lliat Dr. P. C. Roy recedved high 
eulogies from the members of the Royal 
Societv, while Dr. Deba Prosa^ Sarbadhi- 
kari ^^as honouied wiih a degree of LL. D. 
of two of the most ancient Universities. In 
honouring our d' legatt s they have honoured 
us, and it behoves us, therefore, to put on 
record our grateful thanks to our dt legates 
who spent both time and money in fulfilling 
most satisfai torily on brhalf of this Univer- 
sity what was jieculiarly a difficult task. I'he 
motion on being seconded by Dr. C. L Bose 
and supported by Prof. j. R. Panerji was car- 
ried with acclamation. 

fhe Senate, accepting the recommend- 
Univorsity of the^ Syndicate, resolved to 

Reader. J'pply to the Cjovernmenl of India 
for sanction to appoint the Rev. 
S. Yamakami, M.A,:as University Reader to 
deliver a course of lectures on "Ancient India, 
as depicted in the writings of Chinese Pilgrims,” 
The Senate accepted the recommenda- 
University Syndicate and appoint- 

Lecturer. ed Dr. H. De Sadow Pittard, Ph.D., 
as University Lecturer in Pure 


Mathematics for two years with effect from 
the current session. 

The Fellows of the Faculty of Arts met 
A Syndicate fnd accepted the nomination of 
Member. the Syndicate for re electing Pro- 
fessor H. Stephen, M.A., as a 
member of the? Syndicate for the remainder 
of the current year. 

The Persian selections prescribed for the 
B.A. Honours Examination in 1913 have been 
prescribed for 1914 also. 

MADRAS UNIVERSITY. 

The convocation for conferring degrees 
, will be held on the 23rd November 
Convocation at 4-30 p.m., candidates for 

1912 degrees are requested to be in 

attendance at the S^mate House 
not later than 3 p.m. They are required by 
the regulations to wear the gowns and hoods 
pertaining to their respective degrees. Any 
candidate who fails to .appear shall be 
charged a fee of Rs. 10 unless he can furnish 
to the syndicate a sufficient reason for his 
non-appearance. 

It is notified that Lt.-Col. H. Thomp« 
Election of M.D.. D.P.H., resigned 

Follows. his Fellowship, with effect 

(i) By faculties June 191 2, and that, 

under section 4 (2) of the Indian Universities 
Act, 1904, Lt, Col, R. Robertson. M B,, 
I.M.S , will cease to be a Fellow of the Uni- 
vcisity as from 29th October, 1912, and that, 
under section 9 (l) of the Act, the two 
vacancies thus created among the "Ordinary 
Fellows elei ted by the Fat ulties ** are to be 
filled by an election which, by dimclion of 
His Excellency the Chancellor will take 
place at the Senate House, on Saturday, the 
9lh November 1912. In accordance with 
Regulation 117, the two vacancies \^ill be 
filled up by the Faculty of Medicine, /n 
view of the provisions oj section 6(4) of the 
Indian Universities Act^ 1904. at least one 
of the persons to be elected shall be a person 
following the profession of education. Voting 
papers will be furnished to each Member 
of the Faculty, which should be filled up and 
returned to the Registrar either (a) by the 
voter in person not later than 3 P.M, on the 
day of the election, or (^) by registered post 
so as to reach him not later than 3 P.M. on 
the day of the election. The scrutiny of 
votes will take place at 3 P.M. on Saturday, 
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the 9th November 1912, at the Senate 
House. 

It is notified that, under section 4(2) 
of the Indian Universities 

(ii) By Registered M R, Ry. Q. A. 

ra uates. Natesan Avergal, B. A., and 

the Hon'ble Mr. Justice P. R. Sundara 

Aiyar, B.A B.I.. will cease to be Fellows of 
the University as fiom 29th October 1912, 
and that, under section 7 (i^ of the Act, the 
two vacancies thus created among the 
“Ordinary Fellows elected by Registered 
Graduates” are to be filled by an election 
which, b» direction of His Excellency the 
Chancellor, will take place at the Senate 
House, on Saturday, the 9th November 1912, 
between the hours of i P.M. and 3 p.M. 


Only Graduates who have been registered 
on or before the 22nd October 1912, shall 
vote, and are alone eligible for election. A 
list of Registered Graduates will within 
severe days of this notification, he forwarded 
by the Registrar to each Registered 
Graduate. 


SENATE MEETING. 25TH OCTOBER 1912. 

Mr. Francis Dewsbury, R.A., LL.B., was 
reappointed as Registrar with effect 
Registrar from March 27, 1913, the date on 
which the five years^ tenure of his 
office expires. 

The Hoii'ble Sir Harold Stuart, an ex- 
officio FeHow, and the recently- 
Fellows appointed Ordifiary Fellows were 
assigned to the Faculties as under 
—Faculty of Arts : i. The Hon^ble Sir Harold 
Stuart, B.A , K.C.V.O., C.S.I., I C.S. 2. The 
Rev. L. Prog'-r, M.A. 'I'lie Rev, A. Moffat, 
M. A.,B.Sc.,V.R.S.P: 4.‘Rc V. W C.PeiMi, M.A. 
5. Rao Sahib T. Ramakrishna Pillai, B.A., 
F.R.H.S. 6. Mr. E. Winckler, B.A. Faculty 
of Law : Mr. K. R. Gurusw'ami Aiyar, B.A , 
B.L. Facultv of Medicine : Lieul-Col, R. H 
Elliot, M.D.; B.S., D.Sc., F.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., 
D.P.H., M.P.S., I M.S. 

The Syriilicate recommended — 

Allotment (<*) the following pro- 

of Govern- posals for the appropriation of the 
India ° grants be adopted by the Senate — 

Grants 

Non-recurring grant 
For erection of library building to 
accommodate the Oriental Manus- 
cripts. Library and the University 


Library, with lecture-rooms, etc., Rs. 
attached (to be supplemental to 
the grant of Rs. j, ^ 0,000 from 
the Government of Madras ... 2,00,000 

For the institution of a temporary 
Professorship in Indian Econo- 
mics ... ••• ... 50,000 

For the purchase of books and manus- 
cripts for the libraries (the amount 
to be temporarily funded) ... 1,50,000 

Total 4,00 000 

Recurring grants 

(1) For three University Professor- 
ships in {^) Sanskrit, [H) Ttimil, 

(c) Telugu, each at Rs. 750 per 
mensem. ... ... 27,000 

(This amount to be utillized in 
part if found desirable, to 
provide the cost of necessary 
training before appointment 
to the Professorships). 

For six Pundits (two each for Sans- 
krit, Tamil and Telugu) at average 
maximum salary of Rs. 125 per 
mensem ... ... 9,000 

For Librarian (University and Ori- 
ental Library) ... ... 6,000 

For additional Library staff, travelling 
expenses of Pundits, cost of prin- 
ting, publication and purchase 
of manuscripts, incidentals, etc. 4,500 

(2) For course of lectures of an 

advanced character by specialists 
from Europe and in India to be 
arranged, if possible, in con- 
junction with other Indian Uni- 
versities ... ... !2,oco 

(3) For a University Professorship 

in Ifidian History and Archaeology 
at a salary of Rs. 500-50-1000— 
initial expenditure... ... 6.000 

Total 64,500 


ifi) That the proposals be subject to the 
reservation that the sums specified under 
each heading be considered approximate 
only, and that the whole .«cheme be carried 
into effect gradually as circum.stances may 
permit. 

In moving the adoption of the proposals, the Vice- 
Chancellor said that he had been asked by 
thc Syndicatc, as Chairman of the Com- 

VceChancrllor proposals, to 
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move their adoption in the Senate. Therefore under the 
provisions of Regulation 57 which en/tbled the Vice- 
Chancellor to do so, he had accepted as it afforded 
him an opportunity of putting before the Senate the 
reasons which had actuated the Syndicate in putting 
forward tliese proposals, reasons about which there 
had been some misapprehension in some quarters. He 
said that he would like to say a few words about the 
delay in pulling the proposals before the Senate. 
They were that the Government of Madras was con- 
templating at the time, a grant of of Rs. 1,50,000 for 
the erection of the University Library, and also that the 
question of transferring the Oriental I.ibrary was moot- 
ed. They thaught it desirable, therefoi e, before making 
any final proposals to endeavour to get these matters 
settled as, if the Government continued in their propos 
ed contribution to the building, it would afford more 
funds for other things. They did not get back any 
answer from (iovernment until early in September, 
and it was accompanied by the suggestions and criti- 
cisms on the ('ornniittee’s schemes, which as it was 
definitely stated, were not the expression of the 
Government's final conclusions. 'I’hey had carefully' 
considered the Government memorandum and they 
had now prepared their full proposals and it now re- 
mained to put them before the meeting. 

The second point upon which he wished to say a 
few words was the impression that the Syndicate 
wished to dispose of this matter for itself without 
going to the Senate, for its opinion. Until they had 
got the answer from Government and had framed 
their full proposals there was no occasion for going 
to the Senate ; as the Executive of the University, 
U was their duty to frame proposals c'tnd to lay 
Licm before the Senate at any rate, as a basis of 
discussion. He particularly wished to remove any 
idea that might preva ‘1 anywhere, that the Sy'iidicate 
wished to ignore the Senate in this matter. 

I le woulil next endeavour to state as dearly and 
as briefly as possible the reasons which had actuated 
the Syndicate. The Government of India's propo-i- 
tian was ‘‘that the grants be used to enable the 
University to take a definite step forward towards 
the realisation of the idea of a teaching University for 
higher work and to improve the inspection uf 
Colleges." 'I'he l.ast portion of the proposition had 
long engaged the attention of the University, and 
they did not think that it required any attention 
from this fund. The main object of the Govern- 
ment of liuii i'.s fund was to make a step for- 
ward toward the ideal of a teaching University. 
Ihey could not of cour.se establish ‘•University 
studiorum "and Chairs in every branch of learning. 
They were only to malve a beginning in the nature of 
a modem leaching University. He . thought that 
what they would look f^ would be men who were 
in advancing learning in their own particular 
branch and whose duties should not be too heavy to 
enable them to devote a great pari of their time to 
original work. He thought also that it was generally 
recognised that the best and most stimulating teaching 
came from such Professors and that it was around 
such teachers that research students were best deve- 
loped. If they were to have a beginning of a teach- 
ing University what they must have, he thought, 
iicJd by Professors of the character he 
had named, Professors whose duties of tuition would 
occupy only but a comparatively small portion of their 


time. This was the case with Professors in teaching 
Universities all over the world. 

The next difficulty was what were the professor- 
ships that they should institute by way of a beginning. 
Here he would like 10 remove a misapprehension 
which ,was somewhat prevalent. It was natural that the 
thoughts of the Syndicate should first turn to .science. 
He thought he was justified in saying that the Univer- 
sity had always been among the foremost in India in 
promoting the teaching of science, and that the chief 
work of the University, since the Act of 1904, had 
b'^en devoted to improving the teaching equipment of 
science in the affiliated Colleges. They were far from 
starting with any prejudice against the cause of 
science, but looking at the matier from a practical 
point of view it appeared to them that to .start a 
professorship of science on a proper scale, would 
involve the establishment of proper laboratories with 
proper equipment, and that would more than eat up 
the whole of the grant, or, at any rate, a very large 
part of it. They had not, unfortunately, any Palits, 
or Maharajas of Darbhanga. such as they had in 
Calcutta, to equip fully the University buildings at a 
cost of 8 lakhs of Kupee.s. 'I'hey had to count upon 
the provision in this matter made by Government at 
resent although, he hoped, it would not be so always, 
n looking at what that provision was they found that 
they had in the first place, one exception as regards 
advanced scientific study, they had the advantage of 
being comparatively near the Tata institute and it 
would be vain even to attempt to compete with it. 
There was also the fact that Government was incur- 
ring a much larger expenditure in the provision of 
proper laboratories and equipment for scientific work, 
as well as increasing the scientific staff of Colleges. 
Then there was looming in the future the building of 
the new Engineeiing College which would provide a 
complete electrical equipment and deal with the 
practical branches of scientific work. Therefore it 
seemed to the Syndicate that the true line of advance 
was not to ask Ciovernmeiu to reduplicate this expen- 
diture by the provision of further laboratories, such as 
would be necessary if the university were to undertake 
a practical sy.‘'tem of general scic ntific leaching, but 
rather to hope that they would further improve the 
conditions of e.xisling science teaching existing 
institutions. Conditions in Madias were in noway 
similar to those in Calcutta, where it was mentioned to 
him by one of the most eminent Indian scionlisl.s, that 
in Calcutta the nuinlu r i»f Honours sliidenlb coming 
up fiom the inofussil wa.s .so gieat that no olhei means 
could be adopted, except by the University under- 
taking a system of ilirect instruction. I'li .t was a 
stage which h.atl not yet been reached in Madras. 
While they were not able to recommend the establish- 
ment of science class, he would point out that the 
subject of science had not been ignored, fhe main 
object of the provision of lectures, special courses of 
lectures of an advanced charai ter by specialists from 
Europe, was that these would enable a supplementary 
course in bi .'inches of science to be delivered. The 
courses would naturally have to be considered and 
arranged by the Syndicate in conjiinctien with the 
Board of study. One of the leading experts. Dr. 
Mitchell, had drawn up for him a large number of 
courses in a very short time, so that there was plenty 
of scope for such lectures He would also meniion 
that the proposal to bring out special lecturers was 
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considered at the Universities* Congress and enquiries 
were made of all the Universities and almnst univer* 
sally favourable answers were received. Itw<isalso 
considered at a meeting of Indian delegates to the 
Universities Congress who were all in its favour. Of 
coursei any proposal of this sort must be of an entirely 
tentative character, but it was almost ceitain that if 
this proposal was c.'inicd, good results would follow. 
The Syndicate had origin dly amnged for Rs. 15.000 
a year to be allotted to this object, but in deference to 
the Government suggestion they cut it down to Rs. 
12,000. It was not certain, if the scheme succeeded, 
that sum would be sufficient, but no doubt, the Univer- 
sity would manage to find sufficient funds for any 
useful developments. 

One of the Chairs proposed was a professorship 
in Indian economics. That was not one of tl»e original 
proposals of the Syndienle. They had 1 bought of 
it, but they were waiting to receive the final answer 
from Government. I'lie}' also proposed to establish 
a Chair of Indian History, Archaeology. One thing 
they should do in making the beginnings of a teach- 
ing University was to cover ground at present un- 
occupied. Tliere could be no doubt tliat there was 
ample room in Southern India for such a professor, 
who should be able to do valuable work. 

That brought him to the most contentious portions 
of their proposals, and tlie one which had excited the 
most opposition, the proposed professorships in the 
vernaculars. He would point out that these languages 
were not mere “patois.” They were the ancient spoken 
and written languages of the greater part of the 
p<^ulatian of the Presidency, and in spite of the 
efforts of enthusiastic gentlemen to introduce a com- 
mon language into India, Hindi for instance, they 
would still continue to be the written and spoken 
language of the majority of the people, at any rate 
for many years to come. As elementary education 
spread, which elementary eduenfion would be in the 
vernacular, they would assume a grr-ater imporlan.je. 
He had seen it suggested that there could be no useful 
work for the professors to do in I'amil and Telugii, 
They should, he thought to regard the .subject from 
the scientific or literary point of view, .is well as the 
practical. In that way tlicrc should be ample Wi»rk 
for such professors. At the present day one of the 
chief duties in the world was the study of comparative 
languages. It was largely and fruitfully used in the 
study of comparative ethnology for tracing the real 
descendants of the various races of the world and in 
no other country is there a greater field for this study 
than there is in India. It is to India that Professors 
in this study come from all parts of the world to 
find purity of languages. It could not be .said that 
there was no need for the study of Dravidian lan- 
guages in the world at the present day. He thought 
that it was quite certain that hitherto these languages 
had never been sttidied on critical or historical or 
scientific lines. They were certainly woilhy of such 
study, and it was premature to make any dogmatic 
assertion about them. The experiences of the 
University had shown that there were no well estab- 
lished principles on which Tamil and Telugii should 
be taught and with regard to the vocabularies they 
had found that even in this respect there were diffi- 
culties in the way of the University doing good work. 
He thought that there could be no doubt that their 
professors shou'd be able to cover a considerable 


field and they would find useful work to do. He 
wished to point out that Pundits, with all their 
merits and all their learning could not do the work 
that had to be done. They were absolutely destitute 
of critical or historical knowledge that would enable 
them to do useful work of an .advanced character. 

The next objection, and one tl»at was rather 
witlespread, was that no professor could be found to fill 
such a Chair. That impression struck one at first 
not to be well founded. He knew one gentleman who 
as far as he could see was ready to fill one of these 
Chairs now, owing to the extensive training he had 
undergone in iMiropcnn Universities, 'rhen there 
was tlie suggestion that promising grad>iates should 
be .sent home and trained, 'fhere was no objection 
to that except the one, that they were unwilling to 
go. It was very difficult to get the most promising 
students to go to hairope to get the necessary 
training but that might not prove to be au insuper- 
able obstacle. Another suggt'slioii was made to 
him on this sul)ject. tliat a promising young Sans- 
krit student, after being traineil at the Sanskrit 
School at P.Tris would very soon be able to come out 
and fill the Chair, d'lieir proposal was to e-labli.-,)! 
a Chair in each of the. two ino-^l widely spoken lan- 
gu.ages of the province. Their next proposal w:js 
to establish a C' hair in Sanskrit, li wi-s obvious that 
in any fully equipped Indian University Sanskrit 
studies might be .assured to form a necessary 
fe.aturc. He would point out that they could not 
hope that Sanskrit studies would be satisfaclorily 
performed so l«>ng as they were in the hands of 
Pundits, whose aid may be of the greatest use under 
proper guidance and direction but who themselves 
were not up to modern stand irds. Here he felt 
bound to apologise to Mr. Justice Ahdiir Rahim 
as they h.ad not been able to (stablish a Professorship 
in Ar.abic or Persian. Not tltat they had neglected 
the wealth of literature that was to be found in 
those great languages. He h.a»l nenv gone througli 
the whole of these ' proposals. Mr. Hunter Iiad an 
amendment to lliu .Sanskrit and Vernacular Professor- 
ships. For Sanskrit scholarships the S\r)(lic.! u 
thought ih.it it slxatl'l be K-ft to the corn ilterr wltidi 
w'l'. ifealing with vernaculars |m m ikr- altera' imt'. in 
rousullalion with liie Syndicate. It was obvrnris th n 
Uw establislnnent «jf the professors, if samti.mral. 
wotild be a great advantage. It would be desirable to 
pro< eed cautiously, and with all th«i assi- tanc; whirli 
they could obtain. Most of the amendments of wha h 
notice had been given wordd really be covered by 
Mr, Hunter's arnendment. .Mr. Krishna.samv 
Iyengar would devote most of the monej to student- 
ships in rcsearca and scolarships. d hr; only reason why 
the Syndicate h.-ul not made furtlier proposals for 
the establishment of research stiirlent ships, was 
that tbe reseat ch-studentihips which h.ad already 
been ittstituted hail not attracted the stiuh iits as 
had been anticipated but there was a considerable 
.sum which wa.s being dcvtited to that purp«>‘^c 
already. They hoped to be able to deal with it 
on more .siicce.ssful Ime.s. He had now gone through 
most of the proposals of the Syndicate, and 
needed say very little about the suggestion for the 
erection of the new Library to include the Universiiy 
and Oriental Manuscript Libraries. He stiggestcJ 
that, as .some of the proposaKs were more contentUus 
than others, they miglit take the less contentious 
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men in this Prcsidenc)' and he hoped that such me 
would with due enc>)uraj»emcnt he found to initiate 
ihe most important munificence that had been found 
elsewhere, and would endow tlie University with 
further Chairs which would enable ii, more fully, to 
realise ihe ideal of a teachinif University. 

There being difference of opinions regard- 
ing the proposals the Senate went into 
committee and the meeting was adjourned. 


List awards made by the Syndicate : — 

I. The Sri Goday Vari Sanskrit Prize — 
Desikan, K. S. (IL A., Sanskrit.) Presidency 
College, Madras, j. 'Phe Norton Prize — 
Qadir Ilussin Khan (M. A. Political Eco- 
nomy.) Madras Christian College, Nizama 
College and Private study. 3. 'The Jagirdar 
of Arni Gold Medals — Subrahmanyam, S. 
(B. A., If-A.) Presidency College, Madras, 
Balasubrahmanyan, K. (B. A., tl-H.) Presi- 
dency College, Aladras. 5. 'Phe T. Rama 
Ran Gold Medal — Narayana Pillai, N. (B. A. 
English) Maharajah’s Colh^ge, d'rivandrum. 
6 . Phe Miller Gold Modal — Kesavan, Ananta- 
narayana (B. y\., f\') Presidenoy College, 
Madras. 7. The Pitri Afuniswami Chetti 
Garu Gold Medal Seshu Aiyar, E. R. 
( 1 ). A., 1 ) Presidency College, Madras. S. The 
(diristian College Medal Venkatesa Aiyan- 
gar, Alasti (B. A . English) Central College, 
Bangolore. (j. The Raja Sir Kamaswami 
Aletlal — Ranga Aiyangar, K. V. (B. A., 
Political Economy) Presidency (.'olloge, 
Madras. 10. Thi^ N^^rthwick Prize — Ananta 
Aiyar, 'Parakad (A, IT A . V) Presidency 
('ollege Matlras. ii.'Phe Alarsli Prizt — 
Seshu Aiyar, E. R. (B. A.. 1 ) Presidenc) 
College, Aladras. u. The Caithness Prize — 
Fernandes, Aloysius (B. A., III-C.) Presidency 
College Madras. 13. I'htr General Macdo- 
nald Gold A'ledal — Suryanarayana, Tenneti 
B. A., English) Government College, Rajah- 
mundry. 14. The Fischer Gold Medal — Min- 
akshisundaram, M. vS. ^Intermediate Group I 
Mathamtics), American College, Maduar. 
15* The Jubilee Gold Medal — Poonen, T. 1 . 
(B. A., English) Madras Christian College. 16. 
Phe Grigg Memorial Aledal — Ratnam, A.H.A., 
English) Presidency College, Madras. 17. 
The Rao Bahadur M. A. Singarachariyar 
Prize — Seshachala Aiyar, Bralimadesam C. 
(M. A. English. Christian College. 18. The 


Kerala Verina Medal — Thomas E. Thomas 
(B. A., Malayalam) Madras Christian College. 
Varghese, A. (B. A., Malayalam) St. 

JosepIPs College, Triehinopoly. 19. Hajee 
Budan Prize — Abdul Jabber, Chittaldroog 
(B. A., Urdu ) Central College, Bangalore. 
20. The Palney Andy Medal — Ganapati Aiyar, 
Ellapulli V. (B.A.. Botany Presidency College, 
Aladras. 21. The Bys^ni Aladhava Chetti 
Gold Aledal — Desikan, K. S. (B. A., Sanskrit) 
Presidency College, Aladras. 22. l*he Raja 
of Bobbili Gold Medal — Suryanarayana, H. 
(B. A., Tclugu) Presidency College, Madras. 
33. The Kerala Varma Jubilee Gold Medal 
— Krishnan, i’. Ramswami (AI. A., Sanskrit) 
Presidency College Aladras and Private 
study. 24. 'Phe Prince of Wales Aledal. 
Desikan, K. S. Sc Subrahmanyan. (B. A. .Sans- 
krit) Presidency College, Madras & S. P. G. 
College, Triehinopoly. 25. The Cromarty 
Prize — Viswanathan, P. S. (B. A., Geology) 
Presidency College. 26. 'Phe Cardozo Prize 
~ X'enkatesa Aiyangar, Alasti (B. A., English) 
('eniral College, Bangalore. 27. 'Phe Stuart 
Prize — Appukuttan Kradi, Kachailil &Sadasiva 
Aiyar, AI. R. (M.A., 1 .) Presidency College, 
Aladras and Private study. 28. The Samuel 
Satyanathan Alernorial Aledal — Kasavan, 
Anantanarayana and Job, George V. (B.A., 
Ethic.s) Presidency C'ollege, Madras, & Madras 
Christian College'. 29. 'Phe Carmichael Prize 
— Chenchaiya, Pandipeddi lAI.L., Br. III.) Law 
('ollege, Aladras. 30. 'Phe Innes I’rize — Chen- 
chaiya, Pandipeddi (AI.L., Br. III.) Lav,’ College 
Aladras. 31. 'Phe Hobart Prize— Aluhainmad 
Abdul Allam (L.M. and S.) Aladras Medical 
College. 32. 'Phe Rao Bahadur Subbaraya- 
( hariyar Aleda — IParthasarathi. K.(B. E. Civil) 
College of Engineering. 33. 'Phe J. A. Jones 
Prize — Pariliasarathi. K. ( B.E. Civil-Hydraulic i 
College of Engineering. 34. The Sir V. 
Bhashyam Aiyangar Gold Medal — Krishnan V. 
(B. L. Hindu Law) Law College, Madras. 


PUNJAB UNIVERSITY. 

'Phe Rev. Dr. Ewing, Principal, Christian 
Vice- College, Lahore, has been reap- 

Chancellor pointed Vice-Chancellor of the 
Punjab University on the expiry of his former 
term. 
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The following proposals of the Syndicate 
Allotment of the Punjab University are under- 
of Impeniiil stood to have been approved by 
Grants Government. 

“The expenditure of the non-recurring 
grant of two lakhs includes — Ks. 12,000 for 
University out buildings, Rs. 50,000 for suit- 
able buildings for the Oriental College, Rs. 

12.000 residence for Assistant Registrar, 
Rs. 10,000 for the improvement and fencing 
of the Univesity athletic ground j Rs. 1,76,000 
for hostels for 250 students of the Law and 
Oriental Colleges. The above proposals in- 
volve an expenditure of Rs. 2,60,000 and the 
Syndicate have resolved that the balance of 
Rs. 60,000 be nuit from the University Buil- 
ding Fund. 

As regards the recurring grant of Rs. 

35.000 the Syndicate have rt'commended the 
establishment of two lectureships, the appoint- 
ments to be held by specialists from the West 
or from India, who should lecture during tlu' 
cold weather. The estimated annual cost of 
these lectureships is Rs. 20,000. The invita- 
tion of the Madras University to co-operate 
in a similar scheme was not accepted, because 
it would not be possible for the same lecturer 
to be moving between Madras and Laliore 
during the cold weather. It is probable that 
the Allahabad and the Punjab Universities 
will co-operate with each other, as in this 
case the distance is not prohibitive. The 
proposal also includes an allotment of Rs. 

12.000 for the payment of adequate salaries to 
well-qualified I^rofessors of Sanskrit and 
Arabic for the Oriental College, and the 
establishment of an Appointments Board, 
whose ^duties would resemble thoste of similar 
Boards at Oxford and Cambridge. The addi- 
tional expenditure over Rs. 3,000 thus provi- 
ded for will be met from current University 
funds.” 

In our last issue ( No. i October 1912 ) on 
page 8, in the tabuated list of 
A Correction | Examination, 

1912, under Khalsa College, for 20 ( in 

second div. ) read 21. 

ALLAPIA3AD UNIVERSITY. 

The annual convocation for conferring 
degrees will be held at the 

Senate House, Allahabad on the 

l6th of* November 1912. 


It is notified that the Government has been 
Aflilhuioiis ft) sanction the affiliation to 

this University of the undermention- 
ed colleges, up to the standard noted against 
each : — 1. King George’s Medical College, 
Lucknow, in the subjects for the First Exami- 
nation for the Degree of M. B., B. S., with 
elTcct from the 14th March 1912. 2. Meerut 

College, Meerut, in commerce, with effect from 
July 1912. 3. Christian College, Allahabad, 

up to the B Sc. standard in Biology, exten- 
sion for one year with effect from July 1912. 


I THE COLLEGES | 

I AND SCHOOLS || 

The I'lengal Colleges an; enjoying the 
Pujali X'acation from a))out the 
Bengal middle of October to Uk* middle 

C'llleges 1(^12. 

*r]\e .Secretary of State has sanclioiKMl the 
appointment of a Second Profo.ssor 
RAngoun of English in the Indian luluca- 
Collego tional Service for tin* Kangnon 
College. File new Professor, who will be 
seUrcted in Knefand, is expected to arrive in 
November. 'Hu; supt'rior staff of tlie ('ollegi; 
in the Indian Edueatioiial Service* will now 
consist of a Principal and six Profi‘Ssors, one 
of Chemistry, one of l^hysies, om; of Philo- 
.nphy, one of English and Histor), and tun 
of English. 


A party ot students fnjin the Madras 
Presidency College, in charge nt 
MaJr.is their lecturer, Mr. H. Narayaii 

Residency 

an excur- 
sion at Quilon. Under instruc- 
tions from the IVavi^core Durbar, Mr. E. 
Masilamany, the State Geologist, is accom- 
panying them through thi; State. I'he fir.st 
place visited was Pachipara, where they 
were shown the great engineering project in 
connection with Kodayar irrigation .scheme, 
the ore formations near Arumanallorc, the 
raised beach at Cape Comorin, the magni- 
ficent cliffs at Warkalay showing sedimentary 
formations etc. 
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The third anniversary of this union was 
celebrated on 'I'uc^sday the 8th 
St. John’s October. In response to invita- 

fnffna) tions several friends and well- 

Bosirdors* wishers from the town and suburbs 
Union graced the occasion with their 

presence. 'I'he Principal and 
Mrs. Thomson were at hoiiu* from 3 to 6 P. M. 
and entertained the visitors with light refrt‘sh- 
inents. 'The Circus Band was in attendance 
from () P. M. making tlui occasion more enjoy- 
able by their sweet sele(?tions. I'he “At 
Home” as immt^diately follow(‘d by a football 
match between the College it am and 'fown 
club, which ended in a draw. At 6-30 P. .M. 
there was tlic third annual meeting of the 
Union in the College Hall. Mr. D. S. 
Seevaratnam, the President of the Union, 
was on a platform with J 3 octor Handy and 
Rev. J. Thomson on either side. There were 
very inttmesting .speeches intersper.s<Ml by 
songs and recitations. S. K. Appadurai made 
an opening speecdi welconnng the large 
number of ladies and gL'ntlemen present, 
'rhis was followed by the reading of the 
report by th(‘ Secretary. Then .Mr. J. N. 
Sandrasegra made an int<n*esting speech and 
commended tht^ Union for paying attentiim to 
the vi-rnaculars. Mr. C. M. Pcriimalpillai 
interested the audience with a humorous 
spee'ch and gave certain prescribed methods 
for making wise governors of homes anil 
good lionsewivi's out o( the bovs and girls ol 
lodav. Dr. Ilandv spoke of tin? progn ss that 
the C'oIIege had made during the last quarter 
ofarenturv. I b' s.iid that Ceylon was ripe 
for a university a.s there were So per cent 
more materials in Cevhm than at Hongkong. 
He specially emphasi.sed tiie crying need of 
Ceylon as being not eilicieney or intelligence 
but public-spiritedness and eoneertrd action. 
Rev. (iiles (i. Brown, Princij)al of Jaffna 
College, llianked tin* roinmitlee lor having 
atforded him an opportiinitv to spend a 
plea.sant evening. He said that he was a 
strong believer in the work of a well-managed 
Union. Then the Principal in a humorous 
speech thanked all present. After this the 
President also thanked all pre.scnt for their 
encouraging presence and .said that the 
advantage derived by the Union would be 
much greater after the opening of the new 
library. The assembly broke up at 7-30 
after singing the national anthem. 


Mr. C. Mayne, M.A., Principal Rajkumar 
College, leaves here for England on 
combined leave and furlough and 
Uajktfr return in the beginning of 

November 1913. Mr. Mayne has 
been at the C'oIIege for over ten years and 
some of his pupils are ruling Chiefs. His 
amia*ble disposition has won him many friends 
among the chiefs and aristocraey of his pro- 
vince. The annual Old Boys' gathering and 
the Old Boys’ Club are evidence of his great 
popularity. Several ruling chiefs have shown 
their regard for him in various ways and 
arranged informal little farewell parlies in 
his honor. The C'oIIege staff entertained 
him at dinner when Khan Saheb R. D. 
Patel proposed his health in eloquent terms 
and wished him bon voyage and a happy 
holiday. The staff and the Kumars gave him a 
farewell tea party. Mr. Turner will act for 
him as IVincipal. as he had done the last 
time when Mr. Mayne had gone on furlough. 

'I'he annual s])(.)rts of the Grassia College, 
Cjondal State, were held in the 
Grasia spacious College grounds, on the 
(ioS September 1912, by 4-30 1 

st.ate the grounds presented a gay 

appearance, 'fhe spectators num- 
bered about a thousand. His Highness 
Shri Rhaiivatsinhjee (j. C. I. E., and 
Kumaris Shri Hakuverva and Leilaba 

graced the occasion by their presence from 
the beginning to the end. The prizes, 
seventy-six in number, were ^iven away by 
Princess Bakuverba. The .State band was in 
altendaiu'e. 'I'he Grassia College, Goiulal, is the 
onlv institution of its kind, which is run on the 
lines of Eton. The institution is mtv well 
eqiii])ped. 'I'he ])iiilding which cost aflout 4 
lakhs is a spacious one built of black and 
while stones and contains the School and the 
boarding. It costs a student Rs. 300 per 
annum only, which is very lilllc as compared 
to the cart*, comfort and tulition which are pro- 
vided bv the College. Gondal Stale contributes 
about Rs. 10,000 per annum to make up the 
deficit. It speaks well for the reputation of the 
C'olleLp* that parents have been sending boys 
to this institution not only from all parts of 
India, but also from Africa and even Europe. 
Dislingiiisbed visitors like H. H. the 
(iaekwar of Baroda, H. H. the Maharaja 
of Bhavnagar and H. H. the Thakor Sahib of 
Limbdi have given scholarships and Lord 
Northbrook has endowed a sum, out of which 
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a gold medal is given yearly for efficiency in 
experimental science ; and all the Governors 
of Bombay from Lord Sandhurst to Sir 
George Clarke have spoken in high and 
appreciating terms about the working and 
management of this institution. 

The editor of the Fergusson College Maga- 
zine writes : — We arc happy to announce ano- 
thersubstantialaddition to thcendow- 
Fergiisson memt fund. Mr. Narayan Balkrishna 
College Brahmc, retired Sub Judge, has 
offered to the Society Ks. 15,000 
for founding four scholarships of the monthly 
value of Rs. ro, and one prize of the annual 
value of Ks. 45 in the Fergusson College. 
Though the .scholarships are meant for poor 
and deserving Rigvedi Deshastha Brahman 
students in the first instance, it will be a 
great help to the general funds of the College. 
As the number of students is increasing every 
year it is necessary to set apart a larger and 
larger amount for scholarships in each suc- 
ceeding budget. Such endowments set free 
our funds for other purposes and are a 
great relief to the finances of the College. 
A large number of distinguished visitors 
visited the College during this term. Among 
them may be mentioned the Hon. Sir Richard 
Lamb, Member of Council, the Hon. C. A. 
Hill, Member of Council, the Hon. Lallubhai 
Samaldas, the Hon. Sir Vithaldas D. 
Thakersey, Mr. M. Vishweshwar Aiyya, the 
Secretary to Mysore Government in the 
P. W. D., the Hon. Justice Shah Din of the 
Punjab Chief Court, Mr. William Archer, the 
well-known literary and art critic and the 
translator of Ibsen’.s works, R. B. R. R. 
Thakur, Sessions Judge, Nagpur, the Hon. 
the Clilef of Ichalkaranji, the Chief of Miraj, 
Mr. H. A. Wadia, Bar-at-law, the Hon. Mr. 
R. P. Karandikar, Dr. Suraj-ul-Ha.san, the 
Director of Public In.struction, Hyderabad, 
the Hon. Sir Harcourt Butler, Educational 
Member of the Supreme Council (in honour 
of whose visit the College was given a 
half-holiday). 

Mr. C. Sharpe, M.A., a professor of the 
St. Sthephen’s College, Delhi who 
St. Stephen’s ' formerly professor for two 
DelhP years, has returned from England 
and joined the staff of the College. 
The College has now about 180 .students on 
its rolls, 50 of whom have entered for their 
first year. The principal, Mr. S. K. Rudra, 


M.A., is now in E ngland, and Mr. F. J. 
Western, M.A., assisted by a full staff, which 
has been augmented by two fresh European 
Professors, is carrying on the work. Two 
new branch hostels have been opened in the 
Civil Idnes. The College play-ground, which 
was formerly in a bad state owing to the 
Durbar, has been set right, and - football, 
hockey, cricket and tennis are now in full 
swing. A very successful yeaPs w’ork is 
anticipated. 

The “Anjuman Himayal Islam,” Lahore, 
has received from the Punjab 
cirge H siel OovernmcMit a promise of Rs. 

25,000 towards the comple- 
tion of the Rivaz Hostel of the Islamia 
Collci^e Lah' 


The opening ceremony of the Dyal Singh 
library took place on the 19th of October 
1912 when IVincipal T.I.. Vaswani, M. A., 
delivered the following speech : — 

“Before begining that whicli I am to say 
may I be allowed to state that I 

never saw the Great Sardar whose 
Lahfire' name is worthily associat(‘d with 
this Instruction. Some there be 
in our midst who .saw and loved the living 
man who knew what hopes he treasured, what 
dreams he dreamt, what aspirations he 
breathed what efforts h(j pul forth for the 

uplift of this land. I know a little of him 

only through his works and through the 
reports concerning him. It is true to say 

that his portrait is painted (m his Institutions 
not the \v.ast of them being this Library. 

Charles I.anib used a beautiful expression, 
f/ie sanitv of true genius. And I ha\ 
thought of Sardar Dyal Singh as a man who 
had the sanity of true L;enius. His name 
must be assoeiatcMl not alone with this 
Library, not alone witli the College but with 
a great movement, the movement of intelle- 
ctual emancipation in the Punjab. 

Victor Hugo says : — “ A LlHRAKY IMPUF.S 
AN ACT OF FAITH.” ^ 

What was the act of faith of the Great 
Sardar? The Sardar believed in i\\(t power 
of culture. He believed in what an eminent 
English thinker of today has called the Gospel 
of the wider outlook, and as you begin lo 
survey the situation of India do you not find 
that the root problem is the problem relating 
to culture, or education? Over and over 
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again have I felt that all efforts in different 
departments, industrial, social and religious 
will fail, if our work does not rest on the 
basis of culture quickened by the spirit of 
faith, for the India of the future shall be the 
India such as may be shaped by those who 
are young today. The young men of today 
are the leaders of tomorrow and so if we 
really desire to give a new uplift to the land 
we ought to make an endeavour to see that 
our young men have a wide outlook upon the 
problem of life. The Great Sardar had faith 
in the power of culture and the power of 
education. The most striking illustration of 
this power of culture is supplied to us by the 
Germany of the iqth Century. Germany was 
crestfallen : she had suffered at the hands of 
Napolean. Then appeared in Germany some 
of the greatest thinkers of the modern world ; 
these thinkers felt that if Germany was to rise, 
special care must be taken of the young. 
KlTorts were made to build a great organisa- 
tion based on culture. New ideas of the 
supreme reality of the State and the supreme 
importance of effort took hold of the minds 
of the young men through the UniNcrsity and 
in a short time Germany became great and 
strong and vigorous. Today it is »rue that 
(lermany is immiTsed in practical pur.'iuits, 
but remember Germany values educational 
institutions very much. It seems to me that 
education is the foundation of national 
piosperity. The great Sardar realised the 
value of religious culture. He desired to 
initiate a movement of progressive and 
intellectual emancipation. It has been said 
that in ancient 1-gypt libraries were dedicated 
to certain deities. May I not say that this 
Library is dedicated to the sacred cause of 
reltf^ious cuNure. And if I were to express 
in one sentence what appears to me the 
controlling ideal of this institution I would do 
it in some such words as these. The ideal 
of this institution is to develop susceptibility 
to truth and goodness. 

What is truth ? is the question which is 
raised by the great^ German poet Goethe, 
and he tells us that love of truth shows 
Itself in this that a man secures and assimi- 
lates truth from whatever quarter it may 
come. 1 am sure the great Sardar believed 
must be sought in East and 
West. I do think that the Sardar was a 
devout believer — as I am a devout believer in 
the higher harmony of East and West. And 


it is in the fitness of things that an eminent 
representative in our midst — of the culture and 
piety of the West — should preside at this 
meeting to pay homage to the great memory. 
The great Sardar felt that East and West 
must be reconciled ; he believed that the 
West could help the East in reconstructing 
theology, in assimilating the methods of the 
modern scientific research, and the ideal of 
social efficiency. Not less fervently did he 
believe that the East could help the West in 
deepening and developing that inner-God- 
consciousness which is the secret of the 
nobler types of Religion. 

Libraries are not made they grow : and I 
trust this Library will grow from more to 
more grow in popularity, grow in the power 
of culture quickened by faith. I trust that 
this house will be not simply a workshop of 
Scholars but also a centre of soul-culture. 
The great Sardar has shown how to trans- 
form money into power, the lifting power of 
the land. He gave his all for the good of 
the social whole. His institutions — this one 
included — are a call to us — to each one of us — 
to the service of man. For each one of us can 
do somt!thing to raise and uplift : the larger 
rc.sources of the Sardar are not ours : but 
we can do service in small things, — in little 
act of kindness and little deeds of love. The 
Sardar’s spirit of sympathy and love and 
hope and helpfulness we can pour upon our 
dealings with all, and we too may know that 
the highest truth of life is the joy and glory 
of uusiljisk service. Of that unselfish service 
the late Sardar’s life is a shining illustration : 
on every stone of this Institution may be 
writ in large and luminous words : unselfish 
service. And may there ever be in Lahore 
loving hearts and loving hands to pay homage 
to the Great memory ! and may the numbers 
multiply of those who seek the treasures of 
knowledge within the halls of this Institution ! 
and may the Dyal Singh Library be blessed 
unto the glory of God and the honour of 
this ancient land.” 


Pandit Vanamali Vedantatirtha, M.A., 
late of the Cotton College Gauhati, 
Sri IVatap Assam, has become the Principal, 
College Sri- College was originally founded 
and maintained by Mrs. Besant 
of the Central Hindu College, Benares, but 
has recently been taken up by the State. It 
is situated in one of the best localities of 
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India, and it may attract students from out- 
side in near future. 

There Is a slronj^ rumour that science 
classes will be opened next year, teaching up 
to the Rachelor Standard. 

Their Excellencies Lord and I.ady' l lar- 
dinge visited tin; Sri IVatap College, Sri- 
nagar, on the 13th October last. The route 
from the Residency to the College was lined 
by students of the different staie schools, 
who cheered their Excellencies lustily as they 
drove to the Colh'ge. 

Their flxcelleneies and party arrived at 
the College at 2-40 and were received 
at the gatehy Den. in Amarnalh, C'.l.E., Chief 
minist(;r, Rai Eah.idiir Dr. A. Mitra, Moino 
and Education Minister and Mr. V. Chakra- 
varti, Principal of the College. 

The poreli and the Hall were most taste- 
fully and g()rge(^i]sl V deroratcfl with eiirtains 
embroidered with <‘Xijuisite Kashmiri works 
and with preeiousshawls of the costliest kind 
to be had in Kashmir. 

Dr. A. Mitra read an addre ss and luinded 
it over to the \ ieeroy in a beautiful casket, 
embroidered with line thinar le <ves. 

His Excellency said in reply that he was 
particularly pleased to see so many students 
receiving their oducatien in the City. He was 
especially slriK'k with one of the mottos — 
“ I.oyalty and L<*arning “ 'I'lu.'re is nothing 
like Loyalty,” s lul His I'xctdlency “there is 
nothing like Learning ”. He was very pleased 
that religious instruction is imparted to the 
students in their ou n faith for there could be 
no character without religion and no education 
without character. 

Then Dr. Mitra read a leltrr from 11 is 
Highnes.s^the Maharaja Sahab Bahadur in 
which he offered a gold medal called the 
“ Hardinge Medal " to be offered to the he.st 
student of the College annually. 

After this Dr. Mitra railed Inrlhrc'c ehe«*rs 
for their ILxeclIeneies, and the spacious Hall 
resounded with sound of Ilurnih. 

Then Dr. Mitra and Mr. Chakravarti 
conducted their Exeelleneies to their Motor 
Car. While leaving, His Excellency was pleased 
to offer a Cup for a Football Tournament to 
be competed for by the students. 

The Alumni Association of the Reid 

Ch • . Christian College, Lucknow, met 
tian CoJlIge the 17th, iSthand 19th October, 
Lucknow 1912. The old boys* dinner 


took place on the evening of 17th, a lecture 
by Bishop William P. Eveland, D. n., and 
business session on the i8th and a cricket 
match, ‘ Old’ ‘ New,* on the 19th. 

All ‘ old boys ’ of the college who are 
members of the association were invited to 
participate in all tlu! functions of the associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Shri Shridhar Nehru, an ex-student 
^ ^ of Agra College is reported to 

^ gra o fg- passed tlie last Civil Service 

examination. He is the second student of 
Agra College who has distinguished himself 
in the above examination, the first Mr. Panna 
I/iI ( Joint, Magistrate Moradabad. ) On behalf 
of tlui College students the principal has sent 
a congratulatory letter to his father Mr. 
Bansi Dhar Nehru, retired Sub-Judge. 


^ r?j 6T^T» r rioT^io.'TJo* •ja /.Zio' tffO; 

y THE HINDU UNIVERSITY |i| 


\ , 0 1 . * r> f •> ■ dV- fo ’ . 1 61!, I o rr~T r t'e l » ‘ o rr o 

1 ’he total sum collei ted up to i.S^h October 
1912 is nearly Rs. 17,18,000. d he 
ImmkIs Maharaja of Kashmir has sanc- 
tioned an annual ptMunanent grant ol 

Rs. 12,000 in aid of the rniversity. 

Seth Narot' Mn Morarji (lokuldas, Slierill 
of Bombay, S.irdar Daljit Singh 

of Jullundur, the Ilon’ble Mr. 

f^aiiore and the* Hon'b!' 
P-iulit .Motilal Nehru of Allaliabad have been 
electt'd on the Executive Committee. 

A revised e<mstitiilion has been dralted (jn 
. . the lines of the constitutions ol tiv 

oiisiMiuuii Manchester, Sheffield 

and Birmingham and the proposed Aligarh 
Cnivcr.sity. Special provision is made for the 
represenLation on the fioverning Body ol tlie 
Lnivc'rsity of the Jain and Sikh religions and 
for instruction in those faiths. 
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EDUCATION ABROAD. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A. 


The formal opening of the L’liivcrsity of 
Pennsylvania on Friday, Sepl. 
Opening of 27th marked the beginning of its 
i73r year ly^rdyear. Students from every 
part of the world have been slowly gathering 
on the campus for the ten days preceding, 
and next week the dormitories and nunuMous 
boarding houses in the vicinity of the Uni- 
versity wer(! t(!eming with student life. 'I'he 
principal exercises were lu ld in the (iymna- 
sium on Friday morning, September 27th. at 
ten o’clock. After a briid chapel serxice 
Provo.st Edgar V. Smith deliveri d tlie annual 
opening address, followed by announcements 
by the Deans of the various dejiarttiumts. In 
the evening the Christian Association enter- 
tained all lirst-year men at a reception given 
in Weightman Hall, and on tlie same evening, 
in the auditorium of the Huston (dub. tin: 
School of Accounts and hdnance had its 
formal opening ('xercises, when Dr. James ' 1 '. 
Young addressed the students on “'riie Rela- 
tion of (jovernir'cnt to the JFisincs.s Man.” 
1 lie (/raduate School held its formal opening 
on d'lmrsday afternoon. October ^^rd, at 3-^^o 
od’lof'k, in the Houston H.dl auditorium. 
Prof. John C. Rolle delivered an address on 
“Research in Classical Philology.” While 
the authorities do not antieipate any ap])re- 
ciable increase in the total number of students 
over last year, there is everN' indieation that 
the number of nu'ii I'uLering the lirst-year 
classes will e.xceed that of last year, tin: graml 
total })eing diminished by the small Ineomin.: 
class ‘s of some of the (K'parlments in the 
last three years, ~ notably that of the .Meilieal 
School, the standard for admission to which 
is now as high as any in the world. 

f he principal change is the division of the 
old College Department- into threi* 
Kacuitp* distinct schools, with a separate 
dean and fil^ulty for each, viz : 
The Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce, of which Dr. Roswell C. MeCTee has 
been appointed Dean : The Tow ne Scienti- 
lic School, of which Dr. John Frazer has been 
made Dean, this School includes the Civil, 
Electrical, Mechanical, Chemical and Chemi- 
cal Engineering departments, and the School 
of Architecture ; The College, of which Dr, 


Arthur Hobson Quinn was appointed Dean, 
Dr. George E. Fisher, the former Deiin of the 
old College Department having resigned and 
being now on a year’s leave of absence. The 
("ollege Department will include all the aca- 
demic courses, the Summer School and 
Teachers’ (bourses. There were also two 
new professors appointed to fill the vacancies 
caused by the deaths of Dr. Thomas H. 
Montgomery, I’rofessor of Zoology, and Dr. 
i enry W. .Spangler, Professor of Mceh mical 
Jhigineering. Dr. Clarence E. McClung was 
appointed to the former position, and Dr. 
Robert H. Fernald to the latter. The vacan- 
eic‘s caused by the resignations of Dr. Charles 
I.. Doolittle, Professor of Astronomy, and Dr. 
Morton W. Easton, Professor of English and 
Coinj)arati\ e Philology, have not yet been 
Idle d. In the Medical School. Dr. William 
Pepper was appinted Dc'an of the Depart- 
ment Ia.st June, suec’ceding Dr. Allen J. 
Smith, who will hcM'caftcT devote his entire 
time to his professorship in Pathology. The 
vacancy in the chair of Practice in the Law 
School, caust'd by the resignation of Prof. 
John W. Patton, will undoubtedly be filled by 
the Hoard of 'rrustei:s at their Oelober 
meeting, and a number of additions to tlie 
Auxiliary force of Law* S('liool lecturers will 
also take effect this fall. There arc a number 
of minor changes and additions to the teach- 
ing stall's and corps of demonstrators in the 
Medical, Dental, and \'cterinary Schools. 
In tiie latter the clinical instruction during 
the ( oming season has been further improved 
by the election of a special assistant for each 
clinic. 

I'he.re have been numerous physical 
changes made during the summer 
ill number of buildings started, 

c-uiipus seelion of the \VUTinary 

buildings was started (‘arly in tlu: summer 
and is raj)idly nearing completion ; it will 
])rovide extensive quarters and equipment for 
laboratory instruction in pathology, bacterio- 
logv, pharmacy and milk hygiene, together 
with three additional class-rooms. Formerly 
this work was given in temporary quarters. 
'I'his last section practically completes the 
series of W.terinary buildings, which cover 
half a city block and enclose a spacious court- 
yard. A new wing has been added to the 
Maternity Huilding of the University Hos- 
pital, which will be devoted to an Obstetrical 
Dispensary. The main building of the 
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Nurses’ Home was removed from the south- 
west corner of 34th and Spruce Stn-ets to 
the northwest corner of 34th and Hamilton 
Walk — a distance of 256 feet. The buildiiii; 
is three stories high with a frontage of 80 
feet and a depth of 45 feet, and it is be- 
lieved to be the largest brick siruclure ever 
moved so great a distance. The old building 
will be on its new foundations within a few 
weeks. Upon the old site will be erected a 
new wing to the Hospital system, to be 
known as\he Surgical Building. It will be 
devoted to the "surgical wards, operating 
rooms, x-ray laboratory, and an orthopaedic 
gymnasium" 'rhe new dormitory known as 
M'he Thomas Penn Housi!” will be occupied 
for the lirst time this fall. The house is the 
twenty-ninth building in the dormitory series, 
and with a two story archway forms the north- 
east corner of the new “South Quad.” This 
irives the dormitories a total ca])acily of .873 
students. The new Zoological Building along 
Hamilton Walk is finished and completely 
equipped, although the department occupied 
quarters in the building during the greater 
part of last year. Ground was broken for 
the addition to the present Museum building, 
a number of new tennis courts laid out upon 
the site for the luwv Wharton School build- 
ing and additional stands built upon Franklin 
Field, giving a seating capacity of almost 
thirty-one thousand. On the morning of 
.September 24th ex-Mayor Weaver, the Presi- 
dent of the Evans Museum, and Provost 
Edgar F. Smith, of the University, formally 
hrokG ground for the new' building of the 
Evans Museum and the School of Dentistry 
of the University, at 40th and Spruce Streets. 
The building will be 242 feet long by t6i 
feet deep. The architecture will be Colle- 
giate Gothic, and in keeping with the other 
University buildings. Its cost w ill be almost 
a million dollars, besides which the two cor- 
porations will have an endowment fund of 
about k boo, 000. i'he campus has never 
been in a better condition nor more charming, 
much having been done w ithin the last year 
to improve it. 


WHAT OUR STUDENTS ARE 
DOING ABROAD. 


ranpur, after completing his medical course 
at the Lahore College w^ent two years ago to 
England. He has taken there the degrees of 
L.K.C.P. & S. (Edinburgh), L.K.F.P. & S. 
(Glasgow), D. I . M. (London), and D. P. H. 
(Cambridge). He will come back in January 
next after taking the D. I .M. and H. 

Moulvi Mansoor Ahmed Khan, M.A., an 
Old Boy of the Aligarh College, who is 
prosecuting his post graduate studies in 
Arabic as a State Scholar in the University 
of Berlin, has been allowed the State scholar- 
ship for one year more to enable him to finish 
some importtant research work in which he 
is engaged. 

Mr. (LH. Kclkar, M.A., one of the Life- 
rntmibers of the Deccan Education Societ), 
has gone to Cambridge to study English to 
qualifv himself better for the professorship 
of English in Fergussion College. He is 
being sent by the Deccan Eduection Society 
w'ith'l.hi‘ lunds phu'ed at its disposal by the 
special Imp(‘rial grant. He will stay at Cam- 
bridge for three" years and appear for the 
Modtirn f.angiiages 1 'ripos and w ill also, it 
possible, qualify for the teaching profes.sion 
bv a course at a Training ('ollege. Mr. kelkar 
has been all along a student of h'ergus.son 
ColU‘ge and h.is passed all his examinations 
in the second hiss-B.A. in the first class. 
We have no doubt that threiJ y(*ars hence 
Mr. Kelkar will form a very valuable addition 
to the Colh‘g(‘ staff. 

Mr. C. V. Sakhalkar of the junior n.A. 
cia. s Fergusson College has ])roceedcd to Eng- 
land to studv for the I.C.S. at Cambridge, 
was in the College only for this year having 
Mr. Sakhalkar passed his Intermediate Exami- 
nation from the Wilson (.ollege in the lir I 
class. We wish him success in his attempt. 

Mr. Motlury Narayana Row', son of late 
Molhey Subba Kao (iurii of Ellore, who was 
the founder of the Jute Mills there and who 
was one of the premier merchant princes o 
Northern C^n-ars, with two other students, 
left Bombav for Lon|J<)n, by S.S. Persia <> 
of the P". & O. Company on 19th 
They w'cre studying at Rajahmundry m 1 • 

Junior Class. They intend studying for M A. 
and Bar-at-Law'. 


Dr. Alakh Behari Arora H.A., son of Babu 
Banwari Lai, retired sub-registrar of Shaha- 
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PASSIONS 

HY PROF. H. N. MITRA. 

“Oh! If I h«Td .T little more power — a 
little bit more of that inward strenjjth whi('h 
has enabled so many to rise up to the highest 
ruii^ of the laddcT of life and which has been 
denied to me! How I wish I could — Such 
complaints bitter and burning as they are — 
how bitter and how burning can bo gauzed 
only by sympathetic minds have really be- 
come the stock-in-trade of our young men. 
They are often spoken about rather lustily 
by many ; but an observant eye can not fail 
to notice the same bitterness ailing the hearts 
of a few of the g<;nuine aspirants. Their 
life is nothing if not sorrow writ large. And 
tiurir pining under the cloud of such supposi- 
titious want of inner strength and their total 
renunciation of the sunny side of life often 
make them unsolved curios of society, m(‘ek, 
gentle, unobtrusive, jdiant persons within 
whom the prometh(!an tire kindhid in ardent 
youth still smoulders. More likely the cold 
sponging of advancing sobriety and the 
misanthropy which follows in the wake of the 
piled up debris of repeated failure's have 
(|U(*nched that tire for good, leaving probably 
a mere reminiscence of what once there had 
hc?en. 

Rr flection brought me* on to turn mv 
thoughts on Carlyle. 'I'hat tire-sprouting bully 
of a man and his writings will always stride 
this earth with his enigma. 'I'o feast upon 
one’s heart with the warm sausage of pas- 
sions may be a fe.it entirely Carlylean, but for 
the ordinary run of mankind that would not 
ever prove a wry plea.sant oc'cupation, far 
less an appetising ration. How I recall those 
words of his coming out like solid ingots of 
gold from his rk'hest magazine — the Sartor — 
“ Be no longer a chaos, but a world. Produce! 
Produce ! Were it but the pitifulle.st infinite- 
simal fraction of a product, produce it, in 
God’s name. It is the utmost thou hast in 
thee : out with it, then.Ji Would to God I 
could only k//ow what to Produce. I wonder 
if productive men ever .stood in need of such 
exuberant invocations. 

But what is it really — this va.st coil of a 
circling complaint-smoke rising out of the 
cauldron of this earth and settling upon it 
again ? Who is this one-eyed monster whose 
grim humour it is to gorgonise everything 


that is sweet and pleasant and calm in this 
world, or at least to enjoy the sardonic fun 
of granting it a transitory existence ? It is 
Passrotj. it is the warring elements of man’s 
mind, his prejudices and his yearnings, his 
whole brood of emotions bursting out in 
spasmodic gasps of ho})(‘s and fears, exulta- 
tions and remors(i and a host of suc'h other 
irrecoiudhfable dualities that work havoc 
with him. It is the riotous ('ombination of 
all those sporadic evolutions that arise 
spontaneously from an uncultured mind that 
keeps him always in the fore front --ever the 
fated target of Destiny. Oder incense at 
the altar of this (iod of I'assion and you will 
undermine everything that is near and dear 
to you, your manhood, your happiness, your 
cherished institutions, your governments ; 
nay, if you want you can have re-enacted Irish 
n.'bellions, Bimgal conspiracies^ your Reigns 
of terror, your Moscow retreats, your St. 
Helena moanings. ^'ou could Inddc Gibbon’s 
History ; you could rewrite the whole history 
of the world. From 'froy to Port Arthur the 
march of history i.s the mardi of an unbridled 
naked army of passions. If you want any 
degree of emasculation you can do no better 
than propitiate this God. 

Bui is there no remedy — no remedy for 
this cankerous disease that vampire-like has 
feasted upon man’s mind since the deluge ? 
Of all Philoso})hers who have exercised their 
brains on this Sj)hin\' secret. I think Benedict 
Spino/a ranks foremost, l.h ushing aside all 
such weird philosophical jargons as Hedonism, 
Altruism, Dualism. Monism and all that, we 
lind in Spinoza a i imuine answer to our 
ipiestion — one which really goes to the heart- 
Seeing as he saw the world, ht' tried t(/come 
to the L;enesis of all evils. Aiul his clear 
logic having sliown him that passion is the 
root-cause, he set to his task of formulating 
a passion-less lu'althy coursi' of life. Yet not 
entirely passion-less ; for the ideal of peaceful 
and active life is not to gel rid of passions 
but to remove from it tin' venomous sling. To 
his unruilled mind it was apparent that man 
siiITered not from the intrinsic dcliciency of his 
own con'-titution — e. of his entire self — but 
from misjudged abstractions which arise as a 
false response to his environment. Given 
the world and its changeable characters, the 
existence of man must be reganled as a link 
in the endless concatenation of natural 
events. What he is, he is to regard not from 
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the troubled shores of his tossing emotions 
but from the stand point of his being an 
unit — a specialised organic unit — ot the 
universe. Being a part of nature, he is from 
the very nature of the question as susceptible 
to her forces as anything else. But though 
thus dependent absolutely upon his fellow- 
natural events, and though Passions must of 
necessity arise from time* to time and swell 
his heart in harmony with his environment, 
man possesses in his essence the j)Otency of 
self-determination. And even this power of 
self-determination is not an isolated piece 
of power given to him as a special favour. 
As in all other natural phenomena, reaction 
is the correlate of action. If physical 
environmental forces be far too strong to 
resist the swelling tide of passion, it is no 
less true that that uplu'aval is followed in its 
immediate wake by a reactionary power of 
resistance. And though the freedom he 
ascribes to himself is really an illu.sory free- 
dom, bound up as lie is with the machinery 
of nature, this reactionary power of which he 
is the unconscious agent, can he raised to a 
high degree of tension by proper culture. 
Has not the law of inertia universal applica- 
tion ? fitted against such suj)reme force 
which we popularly call Reason, how long 
will Passion hold? Where there is Rea.son, 
there is knowled-;ej and knowledge of pas- 
sion, says .'Spinoza, destroys passion. For 
what else is passion, if not a blind unruly 
fury of .something you know not of ? Thus it 
is that though from the very nature of things, 
passion is not radically (’urable, yet it can 
be rendered inoccuous by letting its fangs 
.strike against the solid rock of rea.son. It is 
only v?hen thus cncounh'red that it can be 
cha.^^lf ned down. 

Sensations of jiain from unfulfilled desires 
and longings rebound on us as such when a 
rude, though but natural, shock is given to 
the exercise of our unreasoned will. Hence 
activity which is guided by blind passion 
constantly meets obstacles. Hence tlic 
depression, the .self condemnation, the 
misantliropy which results in consequence. 
Hence too the vague suspicion of this world 
not being the abode of goodness, of purity 
and chastity but of some sullen Deniiurgus 
of whose melancholy humour man is a play 
thing. Coloured by pain, the nece.ssary out- 
come of passion, all activity appears to him 
to lead to the same dark cave of gloom into 


which he has himself been pitched. But 
thanks to reason, a rational mind, poised 
well to regard things in their true colours, 
has in it the springs of perpetual activity. 

Hemmed in as a man is, coditioned as he 
is by external nature, it is an utter folly for 
him to think himself free — free from the fetters 
of his mind. Vanity comes out of this, and 
with vanity is instilled a fitfulness or caprice 
which tries to determine his actions by a 
.standard of good that is fluctuating and con- 
tingent. To sway with the alternate tides of 
pleasure and pain is to let passion rule ; and 
to do that is to commit organic suicide. 

Thus the cardinal bondage of man being 
passion, the true resort of a troubled mind is 
reason. Reason unties the knots and sets 
a man free by pointing out his errors. As 
soon as the light of reason falls upon the stor- 
my cloud of one’s passion, the mist di.sappears 
and lo! the whole panorama shines in an 
cITulgtmt radiance of Intelligence. When 
reason shows you things in this just propor- 
tion, error vanishes, ideas become distinct and 
clear, and what was before a .source of evil 
and pain now bccome.s transcendentally 
pleasant. You revel in unbounded joy and 
walk in an atmosphere with an abiding 
sense of contentment. And not only this. 
For by conquering passion, reason does not 
smother it out, but makes it an ally, and thus 
redoubles its own inborn power. What you 
sought to do through passion, you do with 
more success, more peace and more efficiency 
through reason. What we seek deliberately 
under the immoderation of the passions, may 
be sought, with far greater success, intellectu- 
ally under the guidance of rea.son. By thi.-. 
process of inoculation and transformation, net 
only do we get strength, but we also elevate 
.some of our lower .appetites to the platform of 
the sublime. It may appear that in maintain- 
ing this doctrine of transcendent reason which 
alone can break loose the fetters of jiassion, 
we are ignoring if not going counter to the 
supremacy of conscience. But before the bar 
of reason, all the weight of evidence is in 
favour of proving conscience as but an 
idealised and hallowed passion. Conscience 
may transcend passion, but reason transcends 
all. For is it not a fact that like all passion.s, 
consceince too depends upon individual tem- 
perament ? Conscience is a spontaneous off- 
shoot independent of any reasonable thought. 

It differs in different men even when the 
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subject matter is the same. And even when 
it sits magisterially and passes judgment upon 
the evolutions of the heart, what is it really 
doing but check a passion with another 
passion ? Is this proce.ss calculated to bring 
everlasting good ? Is it not rather time-serving ? 
And after all is not conscience a rather sudden 
determination ? And conservative as our 
world is, will not something that is brought 
into being in direct opposition to all recog- 
nised laws of cause and effect, be on the 
whole fugacious and abortive? If, for 
instance, self-immolation be what conscience 
precipitately pronouces for some act of yours 
that deliberately is unconscionable, would 
that be advisable nay even practicable 9 
Would it not, on the other hand, be better far 
to let Reason have the ui)per hand and rectify 
the crooked path along which you have sped 
with the strength of her native glacier-Iikc 
movement? 

True, the contingency of arguing passion 
out by reason is obviated by a sudden blaze of 
conscience. But is it worth while ? Is our 
thin-spun life the seal of such a stout mind 
that it can withstand the shock of a revelation 
of which we have no prevision ? However 
enthralling con.scicncc may be, at bottom it 
is passion metamorphosed. 

And responsive to the call of one’s 
environment when passion — whether genuine 
or metamorphosed into emotions or con- 
science — arises to lacerate one’s very being 
why is it that a resisting power of self- 
determination heaves up from the saim3 
source of which they themselves are the off- 
spring? 

The ideal, therefore, of all life is a pas- 
sionless life. This, however, does not mean 
that the ideal life is an undisturbed passive 
life. Quite on the contrary, passivity and 
passion are, in effect, the negation of that 
activity of which the latter appears to be such 
an ardent votary. Activity, worth the name, 
not one of the fugitive sort, is what is guided 
by reason. For this rea.son, reason and 
passion can never cq^xist. Where emotion 
IS contrary to reason, it is noxious, it is the 
source of pain ; where it is consonant with 
reason it is useless as a separate entity. In 
either case it is an invasion from the outside 
on that purely self-affirming activity in which 
the mind’s freedom consists. 

Thus it is that to live in peace is to live 
rtiost. An absolutely passionless man is a 


Free man. He only is wise who basks in the 
perennial sun.shinc of reason, lie hates no 
man, envies no man, is angry with no man. 
P'oi the same reason he lias no blind and 
passionate love for any thing nor does he 
pity any thing — animate or inanimate. He 
does nothing at the mere dictates of his feel- 
ings. From a purely rationali.stic stand point 
he orders his life along that simple path which 
in itself is Empyrean. 

II. N. Mura. 


The Pedagogy of the Hindus — II 

BY PROl--. B. K. SARKAR, CALCUTt A. 

( Cnnixniud /mm Piige ) 

A Critique of Western Pedagogics 

This system as described above is. of 
course, the outcome of. and is directly related 
to, the peculiar eonditions of western life 
and thought. It certainly salislies the 
wants of the community in which it ha.s 
grown historically, but it is absurd to suppose 
tliat it is sufficiimt to meet the needs and 
requirements of all communities. 

d'herc is a well-d(‘rmed place for religion 
in the western view of life. By religion the 
people of the west understand certain cut 
and dried notions and practices of man 
precisely differentiated from other aspects 
of his activity. The rites and ceremonies 
attending religious life, the doctrinal theories 
and devotional institutions connected with 
the worship of (rod, the sense of the Godhead 
and t»ic Infinite, in fact, the whole of that 
apparatus and laboratory that constiVites in 
all climes and age.s the paraphernalia of 
Religion — all these are regarded by the 
westerners as specialised thoughts and 
activities of man— quite distinct from all 
other notions and practices. There is, .so 
to speak, a special division of the human 
brain set apart for religious thoughts, there 
are certain special emotions and sensibilities 
of the heart for nalising the feelings of 
devotional life, and there is in man a peculiar 
hankering or craving that may fitly be 
described as the hunger for the Infinite. 
Religion is thus only one of the thousand 
and one aspects of humanity, only one of 
the many departments of man’s active and 
meditative life; and there arc functions 
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specially relegated to this religious compart- 
ment. This conception of the water-tight 
compartments of human life is the key to the 
solution of religious problems arrived at by 
Europe and America. 

1 o the ordinary westerner physical life 
and physical training, or intellectual life and 
intellectual training, are not aspects of 
religious life and religious training exce])t 
perhaps in a metaphorical sense. Thus, 
for example, it cannot be religious thought 
or activity of man to attend to the enjoyment 
of his physical life by riding, or minister 
to the cravings of his intellectual self, 
by attending to lessons in natural sciences. 
So also it cannot be part of religion to 
preach a certain truth in a literary club or 
discuss politics in Parliament. The.se acti- 
vities lead only to the physical di^velopment 
or cerebral growth or unfolding of social 
tendencies of man. 

It is believed by the west generally that 
a real religious life would mean the culture 
of certain non-physical, non-intcllcctual and 
non-social faculties. It is necessary in the 
interest of religion to adopt certain doctrines 
and dogmas. It is desirable that man 
should follow certain codes or scriptures 
containing the fixed articles of faith or 
canons of religious life. It is also desirable 
that there should be certain fixed days and 
periods for religious thoughts and services. 
It is only when people attend to the special 
services on fixed days, it is only when people 
study the scriptures or hear the sermons 
in divinity hall.s^ that they are promoting the 
growth of their spiritual life and advancing 
the cause of religion. So that there need 
not bemny connexion between these thoughts 
and activities and others that fill in the other 
compartments of human life. It would 
indeed be an intrusion and a quite uncalled- 
for interference if the.si* conceptions were 
to be taken out of their own sphere, their 
own place in man’s daily routine of work 
and recognised in the regulation of the 
whole of human life and the formulation of 
the whole duty of man. It would suffice, 
if Political Science, Economic Science and 
other sciences were requisitioned to help 
man in his other avocations and prescribe 
the duties in each walk of life. I^eligion is 
religion and should ‘let’ secular and social 
life ‘alone*. 

This conception of religion and religious 


life is responsible for the theory underlying 
the constitution of a Theological Faculty in 
connexion with European and American 
Universities. And there is another factor 
that has determined the shape and functions 
of this theological Faculty. It is the ideas 
of we'^terners regarding the proper ways 
and means for making man religious, the 
adequate preparation for a really religious 
life, in short, th(‘ir conceptions governing 
the details of what may be called the content. 
of religious education 

For what do the pedagogi.sts of Europe 
and America mean by Religious Education ? 
It is nothing more than a few discussions and 
di.sscrtations, study of certain books and. several 
literary investigations, what, in fact, should be 
rt'ally described as intellectual gymna.stic’s, 
processes calculated to promot(^ and quicken 
the thinking powtTs of man and enlarge his 
mental horizon. 

The .syllabus of religious training as 
adopti'd in Theological Classes or Divinity 
Colleges consists of lessons in the life and 
work of the saints, preachers and martyrs 
of the religion followed by the pupils, 'fhey 
have to master the landmark.s of their 
religious history, study tlie biography of the 
great men who have by their ( xamph'S and 
precepts been the makers of tlieir religion, 
discuss the doctrines and dogmas preached 
by each, investigate the constitutional, 
administrative and <levotional aspects ol 
their non-secular life, and discover the 
circumstances of the origin, growth, and 
dev^b)pment of the socio-religious institution.s 
that constitute the positive and exoteric 
side of rcliL,ion. 

Of course if religious education mean- 
the .study of books giving an account of th - 
faith professed by the students, the principal 
function of the religious teacher and theolo- 
gical seminars neces.sarily reduces itself 
mainly to the historical investigation of the 
subject matter. And there is certainly a 
great advantage in this, for by thus fixing 
his eyes on perhaps most potent factor 
of national life, the student begins to acquire 
clear and vivid notions of his national 
hi.story. History becomes living, real and 
inspiring by getting flesh and blood, enlarges 
the vision of the learner and can actuate him 
to perforin noble deeds. 'Fhe concrete 
details in the past religious history of the 
people, the facts and phenomena connected 
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with its socio-religious life begin to power- 
fully influence the mind. This sort of 
religious training is, tliereifore, of the utmost 
importance to all schemes of ‘national edu- 
cation’ since it supplies a means by which 
the learner naturally and easily gets familiar 
with the ins and outs of the people’s life and 
the events and traditions of his national 
history. 

There is another aspect of this curriculum 
of religious studies. 1'his introduces the 
student to the very heart of the people’s 
movements, the soul of all its activities. 
The ideas and ideals of the nation in the 
different ages of its history, the thought- 
processes, and inner lif(‘ of tht‘ people, its 
conception about God, Nature and the 
Universe, the notions of its preachers and 
teachers about the origin and destination of 
mankind, the tenets and dogmas concerning 
the worship of gods, religious rites and cere- 
monies, the truths and precepts that have 
been the life-blood of the saints and martyrs, 
the points of difb r(*nre betw('en ideal and 
and ideal, faith and faith, dogma and dogma, 
the influence of varying creeds upon language 
and literaturi', and tiu' inter-connexion 
between faiths and all other aspects of 
socio-economic and socio-politu'al life, — 
in short, all those opinions, sentiments, and 
convictions that make up the thought-history 
of a people and constitute the psychological 
basis of a growing, moving and expanding 
national life, all those inward curremts that 
differentiate nation from nation and 
characterise tlu? types of civilisation and 
culture begin to acquire a special emphasis 
in the courses of instruction. Philosophical 
and sociological farts and phenomena thus 
impress the mind naturally and easily, and 
the whole history of national ideals and sen- 
timents leaves its mark upon the everyday 
life of the pupil. All .sch ernes of ‘national 
education’ therefore, need have such courses 
in religion, for these are of substantial help 
in familiarising the learner with the traditions, 
tendencies and the nji^ural bent and ‘genius’ 
of his society. 

Resides, this sort of religious training 
equips the student with mastery over the 
facts and phenomena of another department 
of philosophy. For in this way an adequate 
basis is prepared for the study of the com- 
parative sciences of religion, mythology and 
sociology. Ground is thus prepared for the 


application of the inductive method and 
philosophico-historical investigation of socio- 
religious problems ; j-nd the discovery of the 
laws of religious evolution, the origin of reli- 
gious sentiment, the development of the sense 
of the Infinite, and the principles underlying 
the growth of religious institutions become a 
matter of course, easy and natural, like the 
normal processes of life. 

Religion studied in the manner described 
above is a branch of learning like F^hysics, 
Biology and Mathematics. It occupies an 
important place in the historical curriculum 
and a prominent position in the courses of 
philosophical instruction, ; if independently 
treated, may have claims as a specialised 
course ^ and is in any case merely a subject 
of study. And so adequate provision is made 
if on the model of Faculties and Boards of 
Fainting, Ffliilosophy and Literature a special 
Faculty of Theology is constituted under the 
general control of the University. 

The functions of this Theological Faculty 
are to be exactly analoj^ous to those of all 
other Boards and Faculties. It will do nothing 
more than prc.scribe the text books, point out 
the rational methods of study, prepare cate- 
chisms or manuals, if necessary, select the 
truths to be investigated, define the hours of 
study, and appoint the professors and preach- 
ers. The students are examined annually, 
biennially or periodically, as the case may be, in 
religious cour.ses as in Drawing. Botany and 
Chemistry. ^ve. 1'o provide for the accommoda- 
tion of th(!ological classes, Churches, Religious 
Semi-Divinity Halls ifcc. are con.structed on the 
model of workshops, factories, laboratories, 
museums, libraries and reading-rooms in 
connexion with the other University Bflildings. 
Diplomas aiul titles, certificates and testi- 
monials have necessarily to be awarded to 
the .successful candidates, and B. D’s and D. 
D’s supplement the list of M. A’s and Ph. 
D’s in the schedule of the University alumni. 

As would be manifest from the cour.ses 
in 'rheology these Bachelors and Doctors of 
Divinity learn the art of public .speaking and 
acquire mastery over the technique of pulpit 
eloquence, become proficient in marshalling 
facts and arguments for .sermons and in 
discussing theological controversies, study 
the manners and customs of different peoples 
among v.’hom they may have to live and 
preach, and arc taught the principles of social 
intercourse, the methods of conversation and 
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the ways and means of winning over the 
hearts of people. In fact, the life and eti- 
quette of clubs, parties and social gatherings 
are the main teachings of religious classes ; 
for in these the students and instructors can 
meet on several novel platforms and discuss 
methods and principles of work in new fields. 
The intercourse between the teacher and the 
taught, the capacity for collective thought 
and activity are promoted and developed 
through this sort of social, public and cor- 
porate life. 

But in any case the religious education 
that obtains in the west is mainly a branch 
of intellectual culture. It is only the brain 
that is developed and the mental faculties 
that are exercised, the powers of thinking out 
and analysing historical and philosophical 
problems that are invigoiated and streng- 
thened, — and at best the social aptitudes and 
public spirit that are fostered by submission 
of a pupil to this sort of trainin g in Theology. 
Exactly the same faculties are exercised in 
the study of Shakespeare’s Flays and Kalidas’s 
Poetry, exactly the same powers arc deve- 
loped by the investigation of truths in Manu’s 
Code and Plato’s Laws^ exactly the same 
aptitudes and tendencies are strengthened by 
the memorising of Pilgrim's Progress and 
Hitopadesha. The religious instruction does 
not, in kind at any rate, supply anything to 
the pupil more tlian what passes for secular 
education. The difference between the so- 
called religious education and ordinary edu- 
cation is at best one of degree only. 

The study of the constitution of the 
Theological Faculty as well as of the ‘content 
of religious education* as followed generally 
in Eurd{>e and America brings one into direct 
contact with the very soul of western peda- 
gOijics, the ideals and aspirations of the 
educators of the west in the systems of edu- 
cation they have built up, their conception 
about man and his destiny, their fundamental 
philosophy of life, and their view about the 
position of man in the scheme of the universe. 

Calcutta. B. K. SARKAR. 


Hindu Mathematios—ll 

Algebra 

In Algebra the ancient Hindus excelled not 
less, probably more, than in Arithmetic. 
Their symbols of operation in Algebra were 
as perfect as our own. They called the 
unknown quantity yavattdvat When 

however, several unknown quantities occurred, 
to each, they gave, a distinct name and 
.symbol. 'I'he first unknown quantity only 
was designated by the general term “un- 
known quantity”; but the rest were differen- 
tiated by names of colours, as the black, 
blue, yellow, red or green unknown, the 
initial syllable of each word constituting the 
symbol for the respective unknown quantity. 
Thus )V7 (<ii) meant x \ kd (gni of y\ and 

so on. 'I'hey had also their own mode of 
indicating addition, subtra('tion ^S:c. .Addition 
was indicated simply by juxtaposition ; 
subtraction, by placing a dot, over the 
subtrahend ; multiplication by putting the 
letter hha (w, presumably the first letter of 
the word which means “the product”); 
and division, by writing tin* divisor beneath 
the dividend ; the square-root, by writing 
ka the first letter of before the 
quantity. 7 'hus, vd kd meant “at plus y" 
whereas yd kd hha (qy u), “a: times y'; 
ka kd 5 (^^1) meant V'y-S, and so on. 

In this particular branch of mathematics 
viz,, Algebra, the Hindus made wonderful 
rogress. Every student of mathematic.‘^ 
nous that for the most general solution of 
the quadratic equation + hx o we are 
indebted to the eminent Hindu mathematician 
Bhaskara. It is this Bhaskara who for the 
first time observed that a quadratic equation 
has always two roots, and that an equation 
may have negative roots. He gives Af= 50 
and AT *- — 5 as the roots of the equation 
Af^ — 45Arte 250. It may be mentioned here 
that the Indians were the first to recognize 
the existence of negative quantities. To 
the positive quantity ^hat attached the idea 
of ‘possession*, and to the negative, that of 
‘debts’. In Bhaskara’s time the Hindus had 
a much advanced idea of positive and 
negative quantities. In Bhaskara’s Sid- 

dhantnsiromoni it is stated in clear terms 
that “the square of a positive, as also of a 
negative number is positive ; that the square- 
root of a positive number is twofold, positive 
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and negative. There Ls no square-root of 
a negative number, for it is not a square.’* 

Although the ancient Hindus succeeded 
in ii[eiieralising the solutions of both linear 
and quadratic equations, their efforts in 
solving the equations of higher degrees did 
not prove so very successful. Of these 
equations of higher degrees, they could 
solve only some special cases, where both 
sides of the equations could be made perfect 
powers by the addition of certain terms to 
each side. In indeterminate equations 
the Hindus made even greater progress. 
'Phey were exceptionally skilled in indeter- 
minntr onalysis. Unlike the Greeks, the 
Hindus tried to find out all possible integral 
solutions whether positive or ncijative. Karly 
in the sixth century A. 1 ). the ; Undu mathe- 
matician Aryyabhatta succeeded in solving 
linear indeterminate equations of the form 
where h, c are integeTs. This 
Hindu solution is substantially the same 
as the one arrived at in Europe only about 
the middle of the eighteenth century by the 
Swiss mathematioian Euler (1707-1783). 

Euler’s j)rocess of reducing to a continued 

fraction amounts to the same as the flindu 
[)rnc(‘ss of lindiiig the greatest common 
flivisor of a and h by division. 

< oming to the indeterminate quadratic 
equations we find the Hindus equally success- 
ful. In solving tht' equation a v =■ -f -f c, 

they employed the method which we do now 
and which was not known in Europe even 
before the tiin<^ of Euler. 'Fhe method, as 
eviirybody now knows, consists in decom- 
posing (ab^c into the product of two in- 
t(^gers m.n and of placing and 

y-n-\-(i. Again, the Hindu solution of the 
quadratic I'quation cy- ~ is simply 

remarkable. 'FIk*)' began by solving the 
special case i. This th(*y did by 

cmployino the method known as civ//V 
me thod. “This consists in a rule for finding 
•m indefinite number of solutions of 
= a being ifi integer which is not 

a square), by means of one solution given or 
found, and of feeling for one solution by 
making a solution of y^-ax-y-h give a 
solution of + It amounts to the 

following theorem : — “If ^ and q be one set 
of values of .v and y in -f and p' and 

y the sj^me or another set, then qp^’pq and 


app' -f qq are values of .r and j in -f 

From this it is obvious that one solution of 
y^ maybe made to give any number 

and that if, taking b at pleasure, y- ^ 
can be solved so that x and y are divisible 
by h, then one preliminary solution of 
s= z/jf® -I- 1 can be found”. This “cyclic 
method” constitutes the greatest invention 
in the theory of numbers in the whole 
mathematical world before the time of the 
French mathematician Langrange (1736-1813). 
The equation y^-ax'^-^-i is now curiously 
enough, called Pell's problem. This is how 
the name of John Pell has been immortalised 
by being associated with this notable problem. 
F'ermal, the father of the modern theory of 
numbers proposed the problem to the French- 
man Bernhard Frenicle de Bessey, and in 
1657 to all living mathematicians. In Eng- 
land Wallis and Lord Brounker conjointly 
found a very laborious solution which was 
published in 1658, and also in 1668, in an 
algebraical work brought out by John Pell. 
Pell had no other connection whatsoever with 
the problem, still it goes by his name. 

The Hindus had also their elegant methods 
of extracting the square and cube roots. This 
they did by employing the formulas -1-/^2 « 
-f -H and 

respectively. Most of the other algebraical 
operations as we know now were not un- 
known! to them. 

Trigonomktry. 

Let us now pass on to Trigonometry. In 
this branch of Mathematics also the Hindu 
mind .sliowed great adaptation. The Hindus 
like ourselves divided the circle into quadrants 
and each quadrant into go degrees jmd each 
degree into 60 minutes. The whole circle 
was thus divided into 21,600 equal parts. The 
most accurate value of tt was also know n to 
them. At a very early epoch the Hindu 
mathematicians treated ir to be equal to 3, and 
later on as equal to s/ 10. Aryyabhatta gives 
the value Bhaskara, 'however, gives 

two values, — the ‘accurate’ t?U> 
’inaccurate* V"* may be mentioned here 
that only the inaccurate v due of vie V- 
was known to the Greeks, and this w’as cal- 
culated by Archimedes. Bhaskara calculated 
the values by beginning with a regular 
inscribed hexagon, and y?plying repeatedly 

the formula AD= >/a- 
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is the side of the polygon, and AD that of 
one with double the number of sides. 

It is a notable fact that the Hindus never 
reckoned with the whole chord of double the 
arc, but always with the sine and versed 
sine. Their in; de of calculatinjr trigono- 
metrical tables was very simple. 'I'he sine of 
go*' was equal to the radius which from 
Bhaskar’s ‘accurate’ value of t was found 
to contain 343S of the 21,600 equal parts into 
which a circle was divided. Siii jo" was 
evidently half of sin go“ or 1 7 rq. A[)plying 
the formula sin-< + co.s‘X= 1-, tlu‘v obtained 

sin 45°= /y^243i. Sub.stituting for co.s< 
its equal sin 90 — <), and making < = 6o*, 
they obtained sin 60*= \/^ = 2q78. After 

calculating the sines of go, 60, 45 and 30 
degrees, they reckoned the sines of half of 
these angles by the lu^lp of the formula 
ver sin 2X = 2sin'<. They then found out the 
sines of the complements of these half- 
angles, and then the sines of half of these 
complementary angles and so on. By this 
very simple method the Hindus succeeded in 
getting the sines of angles at intervals of 
3*45'. It should bo mentioned here that in 
the table thus prepared they discovered the 
unique law that if a^h^c be three successive 
arcs such that a— b^b — y then 

. L I • L ’ b 

sin rt — sm o=\ sin <9 — sin c 

This formula they afterwards used when- 
ever a recalculation of tables had to be 
made. 

In solution of triangles the Hindus were 
as well ftp as in other portions of I'rigono- 
metry. They knew to .solve not only plane 
but also spherical right triangh's. In so far 
back as the earlier part of the seventh century 
Brahmagupta found out the area of a triangle 
in terms of its sides. The Hindus were also 
familiar with the calculation of the areas of 
circles and their segments, of the length of 
chords and perim(ders of regular in.scribed 
polygons. This much for Trigonometry. 

Geometry. 

Lastly, let us take up the Hindu Geo- 
metry. In this branch of Mathematics the 
Hindus did not make so much progress as 
they did in other branches. And even if they 


made much progress, their works on the sub- 
ject are not extant now. There is no work 
on the subject that deals systematically with 
definitions, postulates and axioms and in a 
logical order with the propositions known to 
them, d'he Hindus treated each theorem by 
itself and as an independent truth. And in 
mo.st cases they give no proof. Their method 
is empirical. '1 hus, in the proof of the 
theorem that the square on the hypotenuse 
of a right triangh? is e<pial to the sum of the 
squares on the two sides Bhaskara proceeds 
as follows: — He draws the right triangles 
four times in the square of the hypotenuse 
(as in fig ij, so that in the middle there 



remains a square whose side i.s equal to the 
difference betweem the two sides of the right 
triangle. He tluMi arrang(‘s thi.s small square 
and the four triangles in the way shewn in 
fig. 2 and simply says “Behold,” without 
adding a single word of <‘xpIanation. The 
proof, however, is not very dilhcult. DE 
is drawn equal to AB, and and NE both 
equal to AC. Then HN is equal to (AB- AC) 
and i!'e .sepmre on 1 1 \ = (AB — A(')* = AB’ -f- 
AC~— 2AB. AC. Now each (d the rectangles 
DN and HE is e(|ual tf) AB. AC and also 
e(jual to twice the right triangle. Therefore 
the whole ligure becomes ('(]ual to AB‘ plus 
A('* and it at tin* same linu- consists of the 
figures which ^o to make up figure No. i 
i.c. the S(juare on the hyp demise. 

Of the theorem jiLst mentioned Bhaskara 
gives a .second demonstration. This is by 
drawing from the vertex of the right triangle 
a perpendicular to kfcc hypotenuse, and 
comparing the two triangles thus obtained 
with the givam triangle to which they are 
similar. It may be mentioned here that this 
proof was rediscovered in Europe only in the 
latter part of the seventeenth contury by 
Wallis. 

The Hindus also studied the properties of 
quadrilaterals and circles. Brahmagupta 
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gives several problems on quadrilaterals 
inscribed in circles. The most notable among 
these is the proposition that goes by the 
name of “Ptolemy’s Theorem”, that in 
a quadrilateral inscribed in a circle the 
product of the diagonals is equal to the sum 
of the products of the opposite sides. The 
Hindus were undoubtedly familiar with 
most ^f the Geometrical truths we now 
know and which took European scholars 
many a century to rediscover. The Euro 
peans had to do over again the work the 
Hindus did centuries ago. This is because, 
unfortunately tlie Arabs, through whom the 
Europeans derived their knowledge of Hindu 
Mathematics, transmitted to Europe only a 
small portion of the Indian culture, and the 
original Hindu manuscripts, which are now 
available, were unknown in the Occident 
even about half a cemtury ago. 

We have thus seen that the Ancient Hin- 
dus made wonderful achievement in the .science 
of maLhematics. And when we consider what 
progress the Hindus made and in what impro- 
ved methods they soUa^d their mathematical 
problems and that they did so at an age when 
the whole of Europe was immersed in the 
oblivion of barbarism we are naturally filled 
with an admiration for them. Truly an eminent 
mathematician has said ” It is remarkable 
to what extent the Indian mathematics enters 
into the scitmee of our time. Both the form 
and the spirit of the arithmetic and algebra 
of modern times are essentialy Indian and not 
Grecian. Think of the most perfect of mathe- 
matical symbolisms — the Hindoo notation, 
think of the Imlian arithmetical operation 
mtarly as perfect as our own, think of their 
ch'gant algebraical methods, and then judge 
whether the Brahmins on the banks of the 
Ganges are not entitled to some cretlit. Un- 
fortunately, some of the most brilliant of 
Hindoo di.scoveries in indeterminate analysis 
reached Europe too late to exert the inlluence 
they would have exerted, had they come two 
or three centuries q^lier.” 

A. B. C. 


CLEAR SPEECH AND CLEAN SPELLING 

By Pkofessok Walter Rippmann. 

Chief Inspector of Schools for the University of 
London Hon. Treasurer of the 
Simplified Spelling Society^ 

To those interested in the movement for 
securing clear speech and clean spelling the 
wide spread ignorance which tends to check 
progress on many .sides is at once a source 
of amazement and a spur to further unre- 
mitting effort. 

Is any civilised nation as ignorant as ours 
of the sounds employed in living speech ? 
Has any 01 her the same ill founded revernce 
for chaotic spelling ? 

People who are otherwise quite educated 
find it a matter of the greatest difficulty to 
utter separately the sounds of which a word 
is composed ; and this does not prevent them 
from laying down the law about the pronun- 
ciation of this or that word with great con- 
fidence. Indistinct utterance and unpleasant 
intonation are far more common than they 
should be. 

Most teachers of English who try to correct 
the prt)nunciation of their pupils, have to 
rely on imit.ition. They have not made a 
study (d the speech of their pupils. They 
have a v.ague sense that their speech is right 
and their piipiTs speech wrong ; but to give 
any clear account of the difference between 
the two is altogether beyond them. 

This neglect of the spoken language goes 
back to the first years of school life, wh-n 
bad habits are formed which it becomes very 
difficult to eradicate, • 

The present spelling is taught with all 
it-i redund.incies and inconsistencies ; occasi- 
onally it is pointed out that the presence of 
a redundant letter gives some suggestion of 
kindred words. I'he h in doubt is connected 
with dubious^ or the. in daughter with the 
German Tochter. The idea is imparted that 
wherever the spelling is irregular there is 
some etymological justification for it. 

Now, in the first place this is not true. 
A great deal of our bad spelling is simply due 
to faulty attempts that were made to repre- 
sent sounds with an inadequate alphabet, or 
to the misguided efforts of the half-learned 
to make English words more like Latin words. 
In the second place, there is a con fusion here 
as to the purpose of the written language. 
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We write in order to communicate our 
thoughts. We speai; fur tht? same pur[>ose ; 
writing is a suhstitute fur speet h and a 
substitute not altogether adt tpiate. If we 
hear a poem well rea{l we derive more 
pleasure from it than when we read it, 
because the s[)oken language has a wealth of 
meaning in the intonation which tl)e v riHen 
language dues not repn\sent. Wh* n we 
read, the signs on tin* paper suggest ihe 
spoken language, and from this point of view 
they are the more satisf.icuny ih(‘. belli r 
they represent the spoken language, i e., 
the more regularly the signs used correspond 
to the sounds uttered. The p< 1 ff it instnimeiii 
is on<^ that contains no supernm-us parts, 
and tha.t is as simple as i.; ('■;i.si-t< nt willi 
elTicieiuy. 

Languay<‘ spoken or writt* n is an instru- 
ment whii'h we u>(.* constantly. It also cait 
be made a suhj' ct u' siudy. We nse a 
sew’in-.; maeldne : We ('an also t:ilv(‘ if to piee. s 
:o see “how the wheels g<; round ''. \Vv use 

horse for ri‘ling or fur the drawing of 
arts; we can also study its anatomy, or 
:race its development trom a more primeitive 
type. The use of lani>uag(.‘ as an instrument 
is quite a dilTerent thing from th(' study of 
its history. Million^ u.se it as an instrument 
who have not the time or the inclination or 
the requisite knowledge f)f (.»ther languages to 
study its history. ; 

Now' as an instrument llie Mriuen form 
of the language is very bad, "IJhe redundan- 
cies arc, to the man in tin* > ssn^et, moie 
obvious than the inconsisteiicjie.- ; both aie 
trying the learner, and ^ntail a gn at 
expfMiditure of educationally worthless efl<j?t. 
Inst(*ad of simpls leainiiig tin' siuiimK and 
the equivalent si.^ns, »i.e el i»d ha-> to m.-mo- 
rize the groups of signs tlmt r' presen- uhulc 
words ; it ha'i to n-m 011)71* Iiefiii hi-sde /W. 
Spenk b('side sprcch, ivorii be^.ide hr.n d an^l 
absurd. Injlcction l)(.‘dde dcfrititui, kuou' 
beside W(7, and hundreds upo'i hundreds 
of sitrilar difficjiliies. I'lie |■(;''u!( is I li.it 
there is n.) clear connection in tlu'ihild’s 
min ! betw** - n -oiinds an I ''igns ; ih^- e‘Oi- 
fu^ion bedng remdered still wan-'^e by tin* 
mi-hauling names of man\ lett- rs. 

The spelling is not mon? sal i 'faclof v for 
purpiises of .«t)uly. It givi s a pieture of the* 
pronun<dation nut of the prescml dayq but of 
the sixteentli century — if of any jxniud .at all. 

A century from now teacluTs will be 


warning their pupils not to be mislead by the 
spelling of the early tw'eutieth century into 
beli(-viug tliat, for instance, the people who 
wri te k and gh in knight actually pronounced 
those signs. The spelling of early English 
was relatix cly good — it enables the student to 
a.s< < rtain the pronunciation of the language. 
It was nut burdened like ours, by useless 
letters ; it did not represent the same vowel 
sound or diphthong in a dozen different ways, 
and it did not suggest wTong derivations 
like our ‘spelling of sovereign (unconnected 
\\\i\\ nign) oT rhyfne (not derived from the 
Girek) or ob-.^ure the derivation like our 
spulliug of spriiihtiy (connected with sprite)* 

If our spi lling is manifestly defective, why 
are we so att lehed to it ? It is f ntirtdy a 
ina'tei* of habit. We st‘e curnmon words in 
writing and e-'peeially in fuint, more often 
tliau any objeits of our (hiily lite. in con- 
seipieiu e. W(“ lia\ I grown very much accus- 
tomed to tlu in, ‘O the y have lx I’ome inti- 
inatelv assoeiatet with the idea tluy repre- 
sent. Th(.‘ rose bv ar)y other name would 
smell as suxet but to our eye ‘ ro.se’' is more 
attnietive than rocs. Some words have a 
})leasing look, and others repel, simply 
b- cause Ihev are assoeiated with ph asant or 
unpUaasant ideas. To cliange the look of a 
word is to break these associations ; and 
therefore a truly sinq'lilied .sfxlling which 
(Oil. tils nuru’ rous ( hanges is not altraclivt! to 
tlx‘ j)ies* I t genei .ilion. ll.ibits — even bad 
hab'oN — art' dear tc u^. 

Bui the ( I ming generation would not feel 
as i\e do. 'laught ihr r.Liional s-pelling from 
rhildho mI, their lye-^ wouhi gmw accustomed 
to tlxi lu'vv forms of the word-', and these 
would b. come closely eonr.ectt d with the 
ideas they n presenl, and would be invested 
with th(! same value that we give to the 
words in the j)resenl spelling. In this res- 
pect there would 1)1* no loss • and in other 
respi r ^s there would he great gain. 

'Idle tvMching of rt‘ading would be bound 
up with the teaching of spoken language, 
rix* training of the t‘ar and lluj vocal organs 
would pre< I de the training of the ey(? and 
hand. The us of tlu; w'rilleii language as an 
instrument W'ould be rnqrdrcd in a natural 
w'av, and far more <|uickly and surely than 
at present. 'I he tinu* .saved could be devoted 
to Ollier .subjeet.s that call lor further alt^n- 
tion in tlu! short school of life of the vast 
majority of those who learn English as their 
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mother tongue. In our schools this would 
meati greater < /Tiricncy and w«- camiot aHonl 
to neglect any means of keeping ahri-a-l 
other nations in ili<‘ advam c towards a liigin r 
degree of eivilisatioiu 

This is where the gain would he g-. catest; 
but the advantages of a .-implified sot Ihng 
would extend beyond our ‘chores. It would 
rend(!r the task of l“arning Kn-lish far easier 
and more attractive to the millions t,i our 
fellow subjects in ('anada. in Ir.dii in South 
Africa A sound know! <lg'‘ ef ICngli^h is the 
strongest bond of union in an Fmpire (»f such 
vast (‘xtent as ours. 

Our gain NVOn 1(1 be (wcn nioi«‘ f>ir-r<’‘ irhing; 
nothing but tiu; spt lling pia v.-n s I'n livli 
from becoming the n c- gi isi'd langu g(‘ nf 
intercourse belweii nations As su< h it 
would be of great praetiral \'alne ; ami it 
w'ould easily Outstrip any artih ial language — 
for those who had lemiit it for pr.o tie 1 e:.ds 
would at th(‘ same liim* lin i in it tie* k y 
to a lich literature, to whi h no atlili ial 
Iangnag(' can offer an\thing (wen K^i^otc Iv 
comparable. Our W'rii(‘rs wotdd h »\e an app- al 
to a far grtuitcw numl)er of rea«l r.-> ; the 
speaker of kayglish would Command an a\id- 
dieiiee in anv part of the ci\ili:a‘(l wot id. 

( h'ar Sju.uM'h and (dean Spelling ; Irv to 
realis(i wdiat it ni'-ans, do md lu' a- ham <1 10 
rc’Consider yonr opinion on the Miiijcc'i of 
Sptdiing I\<d(»rm. .'^’ay — if you I ke - “1 am too 
old to m '.ki- this ('hang*'”, Imi do me :iec<»m I 
tins to yourself for viitue. ^'ou mav lu* 
excused for not sur r«Mi<lcring a d « plv in- 
grained hahit ; but you cannot he i \t n-ed for 
shirking a proldem of such va-'t impoilame^ 
or for depriving ilie coming generations of the 
opportunity to .Ktjuire, in a ration:,! wav, an 
instrument well titt<-d lor tin* ptopose of 
communieating t I'.ought 

Such an instrument is nlTer« d to \our 
consideration bv the Simp'ilied Spellin ' Soci- 
ety in the schemes w liiclt it li.is pia pared. It 
is not put forward a.s ^>f)melhing jierftHl :iml 
hnal. In sonu* dtUails it can nmlouhtfuilv 
he improved ; but lllfs much l an be . l.div.ed 
for it : it acquiies no n(’w (liar.uter.s or 
diacrilics, i*. is very simp'e to 1* arn, ami its 
adoption would mean an (‘nonmms advanci'. 
^ ou may have full parliculais (’oncci niug the 
scheme on application to the Secictai) at _(4 
Great Russell Street, Londtm, W. C. 


-jEmLnsa^, -umHcv 

I i-oa cruDEfiTS. | 

■ r; ftSV' . -«niians»ji>. l-sKJrcr*- .vwwsiPBfc 

The Eij,ide!Aith Century Drama. 

X'-\v inlliu lu'e.- were aeiing uprm the 
poedieal litcratiire lA ihe eigho •• nlh century 
l)ut lie* (Ir.'on.i wa.^ at a .''land e-i Hi. Alter 
Shakt >peaio a:.d I'en JonM n. dtr:;m:i may 
bi‘ inaelii'ally s.ii'i io hrve (.lied. In the 
interim beiwi i-n this and ih,.' latier lialf of 
I'ighlet-ulh i <‘nliii\ . Dr) .Ii-n put in .'(une 
pla\‘’. slr<)n<d\ '.;l\ < .'arir-g ol tin.- artili- 
cialiiv of the hb '.si (action lit'i'ature. Then 

(.lining ill.- e.'irlii r p.irl of llii'. century tli(.;re 
w;is Ad<li'>ou. rrul in th.e I:it«r we h.i\e 
b'hnson, (11 nb r’ ln.l, (loldsiijilh and Sheri- 
dan. During i'u- eigli!--cnL ' < t 'i‘ iirv, ‘iragcdv 
.si.uplv di- d out”, die fatal co: i\-f tness (')f 
Add-'Otds r,.'/,-; a ('c.eerin.. ;iml l.b. ly (|ualily 
c(jinp:ir-’d with the im •jCiilndr oj 1 lioraason’.s 
tragt die-, the di't :irinee> of |r»Iin-(m's //vv/c, 
and llu lame 1. ladies of llon.e's oneo famous 
!>iil I'.e ((‘nle.i'y pr< dni(.ed lour great 
cometlii Of llie ( lohl-mitlids pair were by 
far the most original. Sherid.in’s wma', in 
a gre:'.l imMscau'. brilliant and ingenious 
ad.ipl.iliom-. !lowe\ar. :ip.irt Iroin tlu'.se, 
th(‘ eenluiv .“^liowed some l.ih'nl for faree 
wril ingd 

Tbi.'> ]vui(ily of iragie di-:nn:i h:is lu'cn 
;itlributed to the ripjd .\mi artilieial eemvention 
which ]na’\ aik’di. d rag, dv should mingle 
|.) 0 (.-t iw :iml imagin.il ion. w iili practicability, 
ihat the :i\ •?>lon to .inyihing iiTr-geJar? and the 
parlialilv for m itti'r-of-f:ici and pro^'.aie dt'tails 
m.ide it impo.s>i]de for the produetion of tragic 
plays. 

d ill le is 1:0 cloud wilhoui a sibiM' lining. 
\\d* need not lo..e liojie. Dr.imati-t:' were 
theia'lo g]orif\' lir,.-' »iormanl >i:ile. d hev were 
David liarrii'h. i'ielia.rd ('iiml ■(M-]:nul. and 
Rich.-H'l Brin^hw Sheriii.ni. (ioldsmitli was 
also a dramatist. 

Ciarrick was the ('eU br.iled aclor-managt'r. 
Uv* ajqu'ared l\»r the lir‘'l time in the /e./c ol 
Kit'hanl 111. and e irly m.ide :i name tor him- 
self. Ikqii' said of iiim. “ I hat Voimgman 


« Thomp.son. 
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never had his equal as an actor, and will 
never have a rival". Garrick adapted many 
Elizabethan plays and took a most unwarrant- 
ed latitude in these rccastings. His chief 
works are The (1740), Miss hi 

Her Teens and Clandestine Marriage. 

Cumberland wrote many comedies. He was a 
skilful play-wri^ht, an<i painted the sentimen- 
tal side of life. His most successful works 
are The Brothers (17^9), and the West- 
Indian (1771). Hugh Kelly was another sen- 
timental dramatist, and his best known work 
is False Delicacy. 

'‘The fame of Richard Brinsley Butler 
Sheridan in literature,” says Prof. Saintsbury 
“is far more exclusively dramatic, for his 
theatrical and rather brassy oratory holds 
little place in literary memory." Sheridan 
is the author of three masterpieces . — The 
Rivals (1775), The School for Scandal 
(1777) and The Critic {I'l'tf). The Rivals is 
a skilful handiwork of the author. It mingles 
in itself farce and sentiment. In The Rivals, 
Sheridan is debtor to Smollett for some hints. 
^^The School for Scandalf says Thomson, 
“is a brilliat comedy of manners, rich in satiric 
humour and polished dialogue, and displaying 
a command of dramatic situation." In it 
the dramatist borrowed some things from 
Fielding. The Critic, the last comedy 
of Sheridan, is got up on the model 
of Buckingham’s “Rehearsal.” “It is a com- 
bination of farce and burlesque" and has a 
sub-title the “'Fragedy Rehearsed." 'Fhese 
three are the principal works (;f .Sheridan, 
whose other and minor pl.iys arc St. Patrick's 
Day, a bad operatic piece, The Duenna, a 
weak play, and Pisarro, a tragic piece. 

Goldsmith has got two plays — the Good- 
natured Man and She stoof>s to Conquer. 
Garrick having refused to produce The Good 
natured Man at Drury Lane, it ^^as staged 
at Covent Garden in 1768. The comedy was, 
however, too robust to succeed with the extra- 
senti-mental sensibility of the contemporaneous 
auditory. Fal.se sentimentalism was highly 
appreciated and Kelly’s very bad piece, False 
Delicacy was warmly received, on account of 
its displaying that odious commodity to a 
sickening extent. Goldsmith's laughter w'as 
•eceived with scorn by the affected hearers. 
The Good-natured Man had some good pass- 
iges, some good characters and scenes. But 
generally considered, the plot is very ill- 
:onstructed. She stoops to conquer, another 


comedy, was produced in 1773 at Covent 
Garden. This play has more buffoonery than 
The Good-natured Man l»ad, which is sober, 
when compared with the present drOll piece. 
But this time, genius triumphed, though 
.sentiment had still his sway. “Pit, boxes 
and galleries,” says Macaulay in his inimitable 
style, ‘ were in a constant roar of laughter." 
To quote on : “If any bigoted admirer of Kelly 
and Cumberland ventured to hiss or groan, he 
was speedily silenced by a general cry of 
‘turn him out’, nr ‘throw him over'. " Thus 
Wi) mav lay it down, Goldsmith failed in his 
plays, not so much for his oicn defect, as for 
the defect of the times. 

Of the minor dramatists, Edward Young 
and Joanna Baillie may be mentioned. Young’s 
bad tragedies ////.sv? /.y and 'The Revenue are 
not totally unknown and Baillie’s Plays on 
the Passions (1S19-183G) has some merit, 
other contributors to this department were 
Samuel Foote, a farcc-writer, and Circorg<’ 
Colman. 

AJAX. 



Across Australia. By BALDWIN Spfnxeu. 
C. M. G. and F. J. Gd.I.K.n. 2 Veds. Illus- 
tratt - b (London : Macmillan & CV).) 21. v net. 

Tht? work is one of permanent v.alue a.> 
the authors have taken great pains to illus- 
trate it by numerous photographs which they 
themselves took during their voyage. The 
authors, in crossing Australia, undertook 
somewhat similar journey to that of Mae- 
Donall Stuart fifty years ago. They found 
that in the course of half a century the 
changes in the interior of Australia had 
amounted to practically nothing at all. This 
was fortunate, if for no other reason than the 
fact that it enabled the dfcthors to produce the 
present volumes, showing the back fellow at 
w^ork, at play, and, most notably of all, in all 
the varied rites of his numerous ceremonies. 
It canqot be doubted that this book will make 
a profound impression ujyon the scientihe 
world as well as upon the general reading 
public. 
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Junior Sound and Light — By R. W. Stuart 
D. Sc. AND J. Sattkrcy, D. Sc., M.A. 

(University Tutorial Press, London.) 

This book contains a simple account of 
the rudiments of Sound and Light, illustrated 
by a course of practical work. It has been, 
wc notice, specially prepared and adapted for 
the Cambridge Junior Local Examinations ; 
but the treatment with the abundance of 
Exercises & illustrations is so very lucid, that 
the book is in every way suitable for use by 
all beginners. 

I'he Hon. Rno Bahtuiur MndJiofknr. 

(Messrs. Niilcsan cS: Co. .Madras.) 

A welcome addition to Messrs, (j. A. 
Xatesan & Co’s, series of “P>iogriiphies ol 
Eminent Indians” is a sketch of the life of IIk^ 
lion. R. N. Mudholkar, Member of the Vic»'* 
regal Council. TIk^ writer has done full 
justice to Mr. Mudliolkar’s varied activities. 
“His interest in politics is as keen as his 
interest in Social reform ; but if possible, he 
is even yet a warmer advocate of industrial 
devtdopment. ” At this moment when the 
(|uo.slion of his .selection to the Presidentship 
of the coming Congress is being warmly advo- 
cated by a large number of Congressmen, this 
.sketch of his life and carc'tT ofTered at the 
modest price of 4 As. is sur<' to command a 
wide sale. 

The Life and Teachings of Ihtdaha, b'v 

AnAO \RIKA Dn.AR.MArAl.A {Mc^sr- 
Natc^an Cv Co.) \2. as. 

This is a clear and concise account of the 
life and IVachings of Buddha written by the 
well-known Bnddhist authority, the An.igarika 
Dharmapala, and in a style specially intended 
for non-Buddhists. /\ perusal of the contents 
will enable one to realise the wide field it covers. 

Contents ; - Introductory, Birth of the 
huture Buddha, The Boyhood of tJic Future 
Buddha, The Initiation of the Bodhisat, The 
great Re mneiation, flie Ascetic Life, 'I he 
characteri ^tics of the Buddha, 'Fhe Philosophy 
of the Buddha, Skandas, The Gospel of 
Destruction, The c.ssentials of the Redigion, 
I he decline of Buddhism, The Ethic;s of 
^ lie Brahmacliari Life, Analy- 
sis, Ihe four stages of Holiness. 


f SCIENCE NOTES || 

jj AND OTHER INTERESTING MATTERS. Q 

Some Starting and revolutionary ideas have 
been presented to the British Association 
at Dundee. Dr. .^chafer the emient 
crea e le I'xlinburgli Jh*ofcs.s< r of Physiology, 
in his Presidential address, tackled the great prob- 
lem of the origin of life. What is life } Can 
we creat life ' Is death inevital)le ? 'J'he.se were 
some of the provocative questions Dr. .Schafer 
boldly faced. The most remarkable passages 
of his address were those in which he dealt with 
the possibility of “Synthetic" or artificial produc- 
tion of life. Though far from the suggestion 
that some k'rankenstcin will ever succeed in creat- 
ing a fully-equipped living being, he believes that 
chemists will sooner or later by a proper com- 
binatifm of certain elements, be able to produce 
a living substance similar in character to that from 
which all existing organisms have been evolved. 
Dr. Schafer has reached the conclusion that life 
i.s j)urely a mailer of chemical interaction. T he 
first forms of life are comparatively .simple from 
the chemi.sts’ .standpoint, declared Dr. Schafer. For 
example the nucleus which might be said to present 
the quintessence of cell liic possessed a chemical 
constitution of no very great complexity, so that 
we might even hope some day to see ihe material 
which composes it prepared synthetically and when 
we considered that the nucleus was not only it- 
self formed of living substances but was capable 
of causing other living substance to be built up, 
it must be admittetl that we were a long way for- 
ward in our knowledge of the chemical basis of 
life. Such amazing theories have Mipplied the 
'^cientixts with food for discussion for months and 
proacher^ with loxi.s for sermons for years. 

Vhc Now York papers stale that i\Ir. Nathan 
V'orld’s Behrin, reporter to the New York 
bluest ^ Supreme Court, has won the world's 
Shorthand shorthand championship, attaining a 
writer speed of 279 words a minute. The 

passage selected for the test was law court matter. 

Mr. Sydney H. Ciodfrey, of Query, Devon, 
won the world’s championship at Baltimore, U.S.A. 
in 1906, with a speed of 250 words a minute, 

The speed of the winner of the world’s 
cliampion.ship contest at Olympia in 1908 was 222 
words a minute. 

Statistics published in Germany indicate that 
there are at present in Europe over 7,000 
Crntcnari.'rns Uviug centenarians. Bulgaria comes 
first wiih 38SS ; there are 1,744 in 
Koumania, 573 in Servia, 410 i i Spain. 213 in 
France, 197 in Italy, 113 in Ausiria-Himgary, 92 
in England, and only two in Denmark. Longevity 
preponderates in the Balkan region, and is at a 
minimum in Scandinavian countries. 
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When we watch a snail creeping on a pane of 
glass we see beautiful waves of con- 
Loromotion traction passing along the “sole of the 
in snails foot ”, i. e. the snail’s muscular ventral 
surface. The foot works partly as a 
hold fast, adhering l)v its mucous secretion, or by 
acting like a sucker, or by both means. Professor 
G. II. Parker has studied numerous Gastropods 
and finds that the locomotion may be accomplished 
without ('arhythmic) or with (rhythmic) the pedal 
waves. In rhythmic locomotion the waves may 
run from posterior to antciior (direct) or the re- 
verse (rclrogade), lint a snail never moves back- 
wards. The foot may show one, two or four 
series of waves. When there arc two series, the 
waves may be alternate or opjiosite. “The pedal 
wave is an area of the foot that is lifted off the 
substrate as compared with tlie rest of the foot 
and thereby freed more or less from adhesion. 
It is also the region of the foot that moves for- 
ward, the rest of the foot remaining temporarily 
stationary. I^ocomotion is the cumulative result 
of local forward movement on the jiart of one 
section of the foot after another till the whole foot 
has been moved 'I’he same type of muscular 
movement as that .seen in rhythmic locomotion cm 
be present in a diffuse form (not wave like) in a 
gastropod foot and will re.sult in locomotion.’’ 

Americans point with pride to figures published 
proving that the spirit of democracy 
SeTMleip flourishes at her scats of learning, 

students ft York, ap- 

parently, or prejudicially to academical 
life, that students many of them at the great 
University of Columbia, should work during their 
holidays, and work mighty hard to earn their 
board and lodging fees during the scholastic year. 
The Columbia boys earned 20,000 during the 
year ending June, .some .serving as policemen on 
the two-penny tubes in New ^'o^k, Poston, and 
Philadelphia, others as waiters and some even as 
dish-wa«licrs. One of the law school students 
earned /'40 at a country grocery; another felled 
lumber in Canada ; another made .^60 by catering 
on an e.xcursion boat. Several played in seasifle 
^orchestras, and one by running a moving jiiclure 
-show netted /’240. Nobody else earned (]uitc as 
much. Many acted as holiday tutors. 

Columbia shows no distinction to its students, 
and the richer class try to make the lot of the self- 
sustaining less exacting. The faculty reports 
that the spirit of the university and the tone of 
college life rather benefit than detM-ioratc by 
the presence of all classes, rich nnd poor, work- 
ing side by side. Even the girls at Parnard 
College, the American Girton, whose parents arc 
poor, are just as brave as the boys, and baby mind- 
ing, house decorating, life insurance, canvassing, 
and managing kindergarten playgrounds are 
amongst their holiday enlerpriaeaJor wages. 


Americans encourage these workers for higher 
education in every way, and believe that such 
.students when they begin the light for life outside 
the university musi prove invincible. 

jnbT''Tc 7rr«>ii~no > J oU j^oJ^dYrio 

CUTTINGS. 

. lol 

Vi o iitIoS p iji oT3I o» iioi^ ouno i?i\V 

KANT AND THE VEDANTA. 

(by I’ROFKSSiJK K. SLNO.XRA KAMA AIYAR fli. A.) 

Or. I^eiissen of GtTm.'iny once addressed an IiuMan 
audience as follows : — ‘ My brothers in India will 
be greatly astonished to find in (iennany the seiiiiti- 
fic substruction of their own philosophy." Accoiding 
to the eminent siwant this “scientific suhslruclion*' 
is lo be found in the transcendental philosophy of 
K.int which he says is almost the same ;is the V’cdanla 
of S mkara and the doctrine ot El.'ilo. Dr. Di iisscn 
sa\s ; — “We have the same doctrine in three dilleient 
parts of the world, hut the scientific proofs are not 
in .Sankara, not in Plato, hut only in Kant.'* We 
hf)l(l, against Dr. Denssen, that the Vcdnnt.i of 
S mkara is not the same as the doctrine of Kant 
and that while Kant has given no proofs of his 
doctrine which can !>.* regarded as scientific or satis 
factory, Sankara has set forth the doctrine taught in 
the I 'p.'misli.ads so as to convince the purified mind 
of the rpialified Indian that he is in direct contact 
with the truth, and with it alone. 

K..>'it finds in man three distinct faeukics to 
account for his experiences in the phenomenal world. 
Without the working of these faculties or endow- 
menis, human life x\ill consist of isolated and con- 
liiigent impressions having no unity or synthesis ; nO 
therefore having no bearing on human progress and 
destiny. These three faculties arc those of il) Sensi- 
bility or per( eplidn, (2) I Jndi islanding, and f.p 
Reason, and to them coi respond the three depait- 
nif-nts of Kant’s transcf'iulental pliilosophy - 
the Aesthetic the Analytic and the Dialectic. 

The Acstlu tie de.ils wilTK’ the conditions of sense 
perception. Space and Time. They are not 

given to us from without ihioiigh the senses, but are 
forms innate in the perceptive faculty. A ‘sensation, 
pure and simple, cannot be experienced iis such 
without being c.'cst into the moulds -the innate forms 
— of space and time. It is these forms that modify 
impressions and relate thein to us as co-exislcnt or 
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successive. That the forms of Space and Time are 
innate in us is clear from the fact that distinctions in 
Space and Time do not exist objectively 1. e. except 
in reference to a cognising subject. 

The Analytic deals with the transformation or 
CO bination of sensuous perceptions into knowledge. 
It is man’s faculty of understanding which combines 
the sensuous perceptions into judgements or concepts. 
This is done primarily through the faculty of atten- 
tion - or apperception as Kant calls it,— resident in 
the understanding ; but this will not suffice. The 
several points in perception must also be reproduced 
in imagination and recognised as identical with those 
originally apprehended. Only thus can the data of 
perception be unified into a content of consciousness, 
a jndgLMncnt of conscious experience, a universal and 
necessary proposition. Kant sa>s : — *' I’he union of 
piesi'iilalions in a consciousness is a judgement ” 
riic union and coordination of perceptions into 
judgement is effected through the categories (the 
various species of synthesis) resident in the under- 
standing, Kant starts from a fourfold division of 
jiidgemonts and finds four groups of categories 
corresponding to tliem whicli he reduce.s finally to 
one only, ins. Causation. 

'Po sum up •• Nature is a system of sensations 
experienced by us in the forms of Space and Time 
and brought into relation and comprehension under 
the leailing category of Causation. In Dr. Deussen’s 
words, ‘‘ The perception of tlie material world and 
so, the material world itself, arises through the under- 
standing projecting its aflectinns, by means of ('ausa- 
lity in Space and 'Pime.” And ag.»in : — “The 
world as far as it is extended in space running on in 
time, ruled througluiut bv Causality, in so far is 
only a ra presemation of my mind and lUJlhing beyond 
it.” 

This theory of llie world of matter is not far from 
Ihuldhistic idealism minus the necessary and 
congruent postulate of momeHiariness (Kshanikatva). 
loihe Vedantin. as to Kant, the world is coiuli- 
lioned. Rut to the Vedantin, the external world 
exists .Tpart from the pei^cTpicnl mind, and is not 
i>imply a ''representation to use Dr. Deussen's 
word — of the mind. The minil, going out through 
the senses, is cast into, or assumes the form of the 
external object, as water flowing into n field assumes 
the form of the field. Form exists, not in the nijiui, 
hut in the external object. Tlic Vedantin is a 
realist, not an idealist, and believes in the existence — 


the independent existence— of a world outside the 
perceiving mind. Its existence, while independent 
of the perceiving mind, is liable to be stultified at 
some time or other for the perceiving mind which is 
enlightened, but exists for other minds not so enlight- 
ened. Still it is neither momentary existence 
Kshanikatva as with llie Buddhist, nor permanent 
reality as with the Buddhist, but conditioned 
phenomenal existence (Apekshika Nityatva), liable 
to be stultified as above stated. Kant rightly calls 
it conditioned but he stultifies himself by denying its 
existence apart from the perceiving mind. So, his 
doctrine is not different from idealism. We think that 
Jacobi was quite right when he held that Kant ought 
consistently to have embraced only a pure idealism. 

Tn the Vedantin on the other hand, the world 
is real, though not in the absolute sense in which 
Rralmian is real and its nature and attributes 
determine the knowledge of it gained by the human 
mind through the medium of ihe senses. All objects 
exist outside in their own right and apart from the 
mind of man. Man only cognises them. As objects 
differ cognitions differ : not vice versa. Sankara is 
never tired of repealing ** Knowledge is relative to 
the objects known.” Hence all Advaitins are realists 
Though no world can exist for him who has realised 
the Atnuin, it does not cause to exist for others and 
hence the world is real [Satya). It is not a mere 
creature of llie mind. ICven for him who has realised 
the Atman the world lias Anuvritti i. e. it exists as 
before snd is known as before, when the gnani 
returns from his more or less transitory moods of self 
realisation to his ordinary state of perceptive cogni- 
tion of the external world. Sankara calls this the 
recurrence of what has been stultified, ” ^nd he 
always distinguishes two kinds of realities — “the 
relative reality of the world and the absolute reality of 
the Atman. 

Dr, Deussen raises the question Whence come 
tlie ‘ rises, mind and the vital principle which form 
the \ iiicles of outgeang perceptions and activities and 
conce.il the absohiie self of man ? The Vedantin 
answers Avidya^ and to this the Doctor agrees But 
he proceeds as tollows : -“From whcie comes this 
Aviclya, this primal cause of ignorance, sin and 
misery ? Here all philosophers in India and Greece 
and everywhere have been defective until Kant came 
to show us that the whole question is inadmissible. 
You ask for the cause of Avidya but it has no cause; 
for causality goes only so far as this world of Samsara 
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groes connecting^ each link of it with another but never 
-beyond Samsara, and its fundamental characteristic, 
this avidya !” 

It is here that we pass to the third division of Kant's 
transcendental philosophy — the Dialectic, which deals 
with Reason or the faculty ol Ideas, which takes man 
beyond the conditions of the world of experience to the 
search after the Absolute, the Infinite and the Un- 
conditioned. Accordingr to Kant we can have no dir- 
ect knowledge of the Unconditioned, But the search, 
natural to man after a source or cau^^e for the matter 
of our knowledge, leads us to something bt^yond ex- 
perience to the realm of the Unconditioned or Thing, 
•in itself. Kant says tliat when we begin to apply our 
reason to the comprehension of that re. dm, we ar- 
involved in speculative contradictions. We can put 
forward these antilhesrs, both equally possible and 
well-accredited of w'hich both cannot be false f»or botli 
true. Kant gives many examples of Paralogisms and 
antinomies in which we are invobed vdien our reason 
penetrates or tries to penetrate into the truth of the 
Ideas of God. Soul. Freedom the origin and the 
constitution of the world etc. These Ideas form the 
conditions of thought and experience, and so our 
pure thought and experience cannot soar into 
the realm of the Unconditioned and determine the 
nature of the Ideas postulated by man’s faculty of 
reason. They, however come in as assumptions of 
the practical, as distinguished from Tlieon-tical, 
Reason, and to s.atisfy the needs of practical lift'. 
They guide and n gulate our progress within the 
sphere of thought and experience in life. 

Now .all this is iu)satisfactory A confe ssion of 
{impotence to explain what is the cuuse e^f Avidya and 
how we arrive at the ideas included in the realm of 
the Unconditioned cannot satisfy the human mind 
which is bent on the se^arch after truth. In the first 
place, the Ve’dantin de murs to the? idea that there is 
no source of the knowledge of truth beyond man’s 
reason ; nor can he admit that reason, whether 
practical or theoretical, can enable us to postulate 
even the exi.stence of a rralm of the Une;e>nditioncd, 
and much less of the Ideas forming the contents of 
that realm. The Vedantin holds that the Veda is the 
true source of knowledge concerning the realm of the 
Unconditioned and the Ideas of God, Soul, and the 
world. Sankaracharya says of certain philosophers 
that having learned from the Veda of the existence of 
Atman and mastered the secular arguments advanced 
there in suppport of it, they slowly persuade or delude 
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themselves into the belief that those arguments 
emanated from their own minds and declare that the 
Atman can be established purely by perceptional 
experience and independent ratiocination, and without 
the aid of the Veda. This is true of philosophers else- 
where quite as much as of the rationalistic thinkers of 
India that the unaided and primordial reason of man 
truly discovered the Supreme Being, personal or 
impersonal, and the means to reach Him cannot be 
satisfactorfly established. All who are aware of the 
import and value of ** Sabda Pramana '* (Veda) must 
know that it is alone the eternal witness to the reality 
of the Atman and the source of its realisation as of 
the nature of Knowledge and Bliss. This knowledge 
has in course of lime spread over the world and be- 
come part of the life and needs of our race. 

In the second place, to the Vedantin at least, the 
search after truth is a means, not an end in itself. 
Avidya is the primal cause of ignorance, sin and misery. 
Get rid of it. and we get rid of ignorance, sin and 
misery, 'rhere is need only we get rid of it, not to 
enquire into cause or origin. Where a person is suffer- 
ing from a fell disease, and there is a physician near 
by who is known to be able to cure it, nr) man of 
sense will miss the opportunity or waste his time and 
energy in the iiiqiiiry into the origin of the disease. 
Siniilarly, Avidya is the malady w'hich l>rings misery 
to us all, and it ca.i be cured by the Guru who has 
and can im|>art the Vidya gained from the Vedic toxi 
which teaches uniiv of the Snpiemc Atm.an and it" 
identity with the Jivatman, 'riuis, while the alleged 
supei iority of Kant’s doctrine as an explanation of 
Avi<i\a has been shown to be illusory and futile, it 1*^ 
entirely jlvfeclivc on its pi.ictical side. He has ml 
the least inkling or dream of the Vidya which teaches 
the unit}M)f the Atman as the goal of Samsar.1. So 
his philosophy can offer no balm for the healing of 
human misery, wliilc the Vedanlin's knowledge of the 
unity of the Supreme Atman and its identit}’ with 
the hiimai soul is the great panacea for all the ills 
of the flesl) and secures to man the Eternal Bliss 
which passeth all undcretanding-«the Brahmananda 
of the Upani.shads. — ''T/re HinSu*' 


Street fc PubUfhed bv N. N. D«r. SSOUloii CllctttU. 
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AND PROGRESS OF INDIA. 
CALCUTTA, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 1912. 


Sir T'homas Hom.axd in a letter to I’rof. 
N. X. Dcy, write.'i : ‘‘In the [irolilenis of adminis- 
tration, the early Ihiii.sh officials in 
noifaifdo^n L'^dia took the local circumsia.nces into 
liidhin ai'coiint and adopted mctliods to suit 

Education . , i 1 1 ■. 1 . -1-, 

tlic local haliils and tcmjier. I he same 

thought does not aj^pear to ha\e been given always 
to educational methods, and, although the re.sull 
has ])een progre.ss, the j)r()gre.ss has not been of a 
kind and amount entirely satisfac tory. During my 
last \isit to India, liowi ver, T noticed a tom* among 
the educ.iiional prodiiets of f alcuita v.hioh showed 
hnw rajiidly Indian insiimtions can iv.spond to 
careful treatment. When it is realised in the coun- 
try that the indi\iduality of ('ollcges will make a 
greater mark on the life of the studi'iit than that of 
comjiosite Universities, you will find Indian edu- 
cation being regarded as a .system to be admired 
r.ither th.in to be criticised.*’ 

We are tliankful to Sir T'homas for the deep 
interest hi’ .still takes in India and Indian Education 
and wc rejieal, what we once remarked, that lhe.se 
ojiinions coming from a practical educationist should 
be duh pondered over by the lalucational aiitho- 
ritie.s in this country. 

it 


Ir llicre is anything that retards the pifcigrcss of 
education in India it is the compulsion to learn every 
^ subji'ct tlirough a tongue that is not the 
yirnamufu^ mother-language. It is this that 

in aigher explains the lack of originality in our^ 
Education accounts for tho abs- 

tract, unpractical turn of mind that charactcri.ses the 
educated section of tho Indian comiminity. It is 
tluToforo in tho fitno.ss of things that IVof. B. K. 
Sarkar the advocate of tlio theory that tlie student 
should 1)0 rogardod not meroly as a learner but as 
‘‘the tiheoverer of truths and a pioneer of learning*’ 
should in \\h Educational Orcrfgive due importance 
to the Ncrnaculars. We refer to tin.' following two 
articles in the creed-. 

i. T'he mother-tongue must be made the 
medium of instriu’tion in all siihjects and through 
all standards. And if in India iJit* provincial 
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languages are really inadequate and poor the edu- 
cationists must make it a point to develop and enrich 
them within the shortest possible time by a system 
of patronage and endowments on the ‘protective 
principle.' 

2. Two Foreign languages besides English and 
at least two provincial vernaculars must be made 
compulsory for all higher culture in India. 

If education be throughout carried on in the stu- 
dent’s mother tongue, the introduction of so many 
languages in the Higher courses of Indian Univer- 
sities as compulsory for M. A or Ph. I>. require- 
ments would certainly not be a great lianlship to 
scholars. A knowledge of the vernaculars may be 
demanded of evt^ry candidate for grad i.iticm as 
B. A, or 15 . Sc., while the foreign langua;-* maybe 
put in among the retiuirements for higher Degrees. 

♦ * * 

In our ICducational Map wc could n-U supply 
the educational statistics of Ceylon. Uevd. II. 

Highficld, Principal of the V. >!ey ('ol 
Education lege, Colurnbo has written to us, “ I 
inCoylon venture to supply you with slati'liv-; for 
Ceylon. 'Die liHal population at the 1911 Census 
was 4,106,350 persons and I find that the totals 
between 5 and 25 (between 7 and 27 an; not obtain- 
able 1 believe) are Males 932,342, lA'males 875, 158 
or together 1807500. The Director of Public In.struc 
tion gives in his 1911 Report 336,371 <'hildren in 
the schools. 'Phis works uj) to roughly 1 in 21 of die 
total iiojjulation all in schools and out (ff every 
thoLi'^and beUveen 5and 25,187 are attending schooE. 
We however in Ceylon feel that it would be absurd 
in any country to demand 20 ye.irs of education 
from eacli individual whicli, unless your statement 
on page 3 (October No. i, Collegian) is suliject to 
material manijiulation, is ajiparently what )’oii in 
India are demanding. AVe think that an average 
of 5years .should be enough to produce a literate and 
thereforor would divide our total of 1,807,500 by 4 
obtaining 45*875 as apiiroximately the total of 
those who ought to be in school. In con.sfjuence 
we claim to be educating about 75% of those who 
-ought to be educated.” 

AA^e are much obliged to Revd. High field for 
his letter, and we are glad to note that (X‘ylon is mak- 
ing so much progress in education. Rev. I lighfield 
thinks that we demand 20 years of education because 
we took the .school f3*col lege going jiopulation between 
the ages 7 27 ; in reply we would point out that 

the statement could not be made in a different way 
for our object is to include all the school and col- 
lege going pupils, many of the latter are seen to 
attain age 30 even [vide Re.sults of University Exa- 
m.s.]. Our object in this Map which is only the first 
of a series) is to compare the Educational progress 
of India with those of other countries. In future Maps 
we would deal separately with the Educational Pro- 
gresa (i) between the ages of 7 & 12, i,e. the num- 


ber which ought to receive primary education, (2) 
between the ages 12 and 20 —period for secondary 
andC'ollege Education and (3) above .ige 20. W'u are 
sorry we do not fully understand Rev. Highfield’s 
last .sentence. He dividers the pojBilation between 
ages 5 cand25by4 in order to get the number that 
ought to be educated and then takes the num!)cr at 
.schools from the Director's report without giving th(;ir 
age.s. We .shall be glad to know the exact jjopiilation 
between 5 and 10, 10 and 15, 15 ami 20 and the 
number under instruction for each IkxicI. 

AA^e beg to draw the attention of our readers to 
the series of articles that would appear in the Science 
Division of this journal, only the first (jf 
Science which has appeared in this issue. 
hiour°*^ 'Pile writer of thi.s article (( 'hemistry in 

Journal everyday life) Mr. J. N. Uakshit 

has already made a name by bis original ('liemical 
investigations, being one of tlie most favourite 
pu[)ils of Dr. P. Ray of the Prc.''id<‘ney ('ollegc 
('alcutta, Mr. Rakshil is a i)ainsta!dng youngman 
always trying to do something origi. al iind 
think independently. Scveial of liis oiiginal i he-nical 
memoirs have been publi.shed l)y ihi- ('hemieal 
Society of Eondon and fully aj)preciale<l 
by tlieEnglidi and Eiuopcan ('hemi'^ts. 


AA'ehave pleasure in annouiv. ing di.it llie lion. 

Mr. Ram.'inatitan’h C‘oll“g,c in J.iflna 
for I lindu girl.s, whir'll h ’ . been in llh 
College, coar.^c oi r.’onstnietnai lo:' I'.oiaiK! a liali 
Ceylon. years, will be completed this month. 

It will accommodate 250 boarders and 
about 500 day .scholars. Tin; buildings are arrang 
ed arouml an open ([uadrangle of 150 ft. square 
d'hc grr)und on w’hich the eollege stands, consist 
of aljoul 25 acics. It oceiijiii's a cisitral fiosilirm 
in the peninsula of jaffna. Pin- l/rl\ Princijiiil 
of thi.s c(dlege Mrs. Flr^n.-nce Farr Emery who is a 
graduate of the famous ( 'heltenham Eadirs (’r)!lege 
in England has just arrivcrl in ('olombo. It will 
be out of place here lo inform our '. I'iider^ about 
particulars jegarding ihr; Hon. Mr. Ramanalhan 
the founder of the (a)Ilegc. 

Mr. I’oN.VAMHxr \m K \m w \t m \s, C*. M. E- 

(liStSjg K. C, w.'Ls bom in COloMpx) in the yi'ar 1 ^ 5 ^' 
2nd. son of Ponn.'iml>alain, Miirl.iliyar r»t the 

Governor's gate. He was cchualcd at tlw Ar..i<leni> 
(.'olombo and the Madras v (!r)llege, was en- 

rolled as an advrjcate of the .Supreme ( (nirt (»t t rrylon m 
1873, and wa.sunorticial memher 4 >1 tlie Governor'.'. Eegis- 
lative, council 1879-92. I le w.is called, hon)i i'< tiia.sv/, tc 
the English bar by the Hon. Benchers ot the Inner 
Temple, 1886., acted three times as Attorney General 
of Ceylon, l894,‘96,‘97, was H. M’s Solicitor (leneral, 
Ceylon 1892-1906 : he was deputed by the govern- 
ment as a delegate from Ceyl(.>n to England at Qncen- 
Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee in 189/. 

# # 
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At the annual presentation of prizes at the 
Bohooland High ScIk^oI the hon. Mr. Claude 

Colioise Hill delivered an interesting speech 
foos. dealt ’.vitli the qiieslioii of raising 

school and college fees. In his view it was neces- 
sary to raise the fees in order to set free more of 
the public revenues for the extension of primary 
education. Mr. Hill cited the example of England 
where a largo class of the population paid the whole 
cost of the higher education of th(‘ir sons and 
daughters thus rendering it an easy matter for the 
CoNcrnment to meet tlu* costs of free and compul- 
sory primary education. Mr. Hill observed : 

It is a iiiatlei* dl jicrson.il pride to jKirents from 
llii-i large class — often not at all well-to-do, to give 
liu-ir childivn tlic host p; s^^iKle ctlucali(»n at their 
ov. M expensr, even when it ailnallv means priv.i- 
linii in their «)wn li nnes. (’(.JU-Lquently tlie CovL-in- 
ment in ICngland, though it helps local bodies 
in provitling incaii'. lor tlie highiM' txlucalion of those 
nnahle to p:iv f<»r it ( om])li’tely, is freed from any 
expense in conni'ction willi a l.'irgi' prepontler.anee 
ul public schools and uni\orsities in tlu' country. Sup- 
posing such wi'i'c the case here in India too. Supposing 
dial you, the well-to-do pari'uts, were willing to do the 
same. \Vhv then, we sliould be able to advance much 
ino;‘e rapidly towards the iileal of Mr. ( iokli.-ile— one 
\ illagc one .s(.ho«il, and prini.iry (slucation fnn' - since 
we dtould be relieved from tin* cost of maintaining, or, 
aitling tlie maintenance of a large numl.»er of higdi 
schools and (’(tllegos. 

Tti making the above* observation and contrast- 
ing tin* willingness of Knglish jrirents with the 
iin.'.villingncs.s oi fiuli ui parents to uiuU*rgo large 
s.iciilices lor the eilut'al ion of their sfuts, Mr. Hill, 
like man)' other Englishmen, forgets that in Eng- 
land the fields for the liuTative employment of 
educated men are vast and manifold and that in 
that cinitUry exj)eTulitiire on the education of sons 
is a form of investment whii li pays handsomely, 
while the conditions in India are not yet so attrac- 
tive as regards employment as to ofrer a simliar 
inducement for largt* expenditure on education. 

'I'he argument, that the Ciovernment will thereby 
be enal)l(;d to advance rapidly towards the goal of 
free and eompulsory primary education if it is re- 
lieved of its present financial responsibility towards 
higher education, is as weak as it is unconvincing 
for it assumes that its responsibility is too heavy and 
that the money saved to the Government by llie 
raising of fees will be sullicient for the purpose of 
di.ssemination of primai^ education to the extent 
desired, assumptions which very few will agree to. 

Prof. Charles R. Henderson, Ph. D., Head 
of the Department of Practical Sociology in the 
University of Chicago, America and 
ChiSesB. Barrows Lecturer for 1912, will 

Hdnderson deliver six lectures on “The Social 
programmes in the west” in Overtoun 


Hall, 86, College Street, Calctta at 6 p.m. daily, begin- 
ning November the 25111 and ending Saturday the 
30lh. 'i'he ki Uireship was found(;d by Mrs. Haskell 
of (Chicago wlio in 1892 gave (‘hicago University 
twenty thousand ilollars for the foundation of a 
visiting lectureship in India. 'Fhe promotion of 
the highest interest of humanity was one of the pur- 
poses* of Mr-:. Haskell in founding the lectureship. 

* * ^ 

At the Maliarashlr.i Literary Conferenci* which 
was held at .Akola on the 29th October 1912, M r. Hari 
Narayan Aple the well known Deecani 
Literal novelist presidi'd. He eontt:sted in 
Coaference his inaugural address the three charges 
lev; lied by critics against maralhi liter- 
atim; nanudy, that it was not [)rogressi . e, that it was 
being flooded with light litt.*ratiirc of poor tpiality 
and that it was being undesirably influenced by the 
importation of foreign *.N(jrds iilcas and thought. 

'Die annual general meeting of the Astrono- 
mical Society \va> held in the Imperial Seeretariat, 
'freaMiry buildings Calcutta under the 
The Astro- presidency of Mr. Tomkins, President of 
Society. the .Society. I he report showed that 

(luring the year the number of members 
increased from .47 to 244 and there was 

a remarkable addition to the library, which now 
contained 200 books. The accounts showed 

a credit of Rs. 2,320 and a debit of Rs. 1,864 
thus leaving a balance of Rs. 459 in hand. The 
president congratulated the Society on its sati.s- 
iactory progre.xs. Many jicople he said became 
members out of curio.sity while others only follo- 
wed thi* (‘xamples of friends and companions. 
'File So('iel\ had paid its way and had a balance 
in hand. Referring to amtiteur.s in the field of astro- 
nomy the s] leaker observed that those in England 
might be countc'd by thousands while in India they 
are really non-existent, Thc^re was no founda- 
tion in truth for the theory that there was very little 
left for a.stronomers to discover. In his opinion, 
there was much scope for discovery and anyone 
who sought must find. 'Pho following office-bear- 
ers were elected : — Mr. W. J. Sinimon.s — President, 
(i) H. H, Maharaja Rana Bahadur Sir Bhowani 
Sing. (2) Col. S. J. Burrard. (3) Mr. J. Evershed, 
(4) Mr. Milohie Smith — \'ice-President. Dr. E. P. 
liarrison and Mr. C. V. Raman — Secretaries. 


The Birthday Number of the Pratap*, 

a weekly Journal from Gwalior, has 
been issued on the 14th of November 
1912, the 37th birthday of His High- 
ness Maharaja of Gwalior. 'Phe number is sump- 
tuously brought out with numerous plates and 

hotos. 
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THE UNIVERSITIES. 


MADRAS UNIVERSITY. 

'riiK ( haiufllor oflln' Ujii\i*r.sity of Madras is 
])li‘asLd to iu)niinatc the following goiillc- 
Fellows man to he an Ordinary bellow of the 
Madras University with effect from the 
29th December 1912 ; - 

'Hie Hon’ble Mr. Justice P. R. Sundara Aiyar 

li.L. 

AFajor A. Miller, L.NF.S., and Mr.S. P. Chandra- 
sekhara l\er haM; been elected bellows ol the 
Madras University by the Medical faculty, at the 
election which took [)lace on the 9th November, 
Messrs. K. Rangaswamy lyonger and G. A. 
Natesan by the registered Graduates. 


THE SENATE MEETING. 

In our last issue we noticed that the Senate 
went into committee to discuss in detail 
The Govt, of the recommendations of the Syndicate 
grants. regarding the Govt, of I ndiagrants. In the 
committee stage the following resolutions 
were carried :—(i) 'Phe resolution relating to the 
allotment of Rs. 50,000 for the institution of a Pro- 
fessorshij) in Indian Economics was carried. (2) 
'Phe proposal to allot Rs. 12000 for course.^ of 
lectures of an advanced character by specialLls 
from Europe and in India was sanctioned. (3) 
'Phe allotment of Rs. 6000 a year f(jr a University 
Profesorship in Indian History imd Arclueokigy at 
as .s.alary of Rs. 500-50-1000 initial exj^enditurc was 
sanctioned. (4) 'Phe resolution relating to the Uni- 
versity Profesorships of .Sanskrit, I'amil and 'Pclugu 
was aiteA^d thus anti carried : “Eor the Develoj)- 
inent of study, on modern lines of Indian languages 
and especially languages of South India — Rs. 
36,000. ‘‘ Phnl the Senate remit to tile ('oinmitt'a; 
of the Senate appointed on the 2nd .March 1912 to 
consider and report upon the position occupied by 
languages other than Ihigli.sh in the various courses 
of .study, the consideration of the best methods of 
utilising the sum of Rs. 36,000 which it is 
proposed to devote to the devclopement upon 
modern lines of the languages of India and especi- 
ally of South India and that Mr. Justice Abdur 
Rahim and Mr. Azi/uddin be added to the Commi- 
ttee.” 

'Phe Senate went out of committee and the 
original meeting continued. 

'Phe ResohilioLi relating (i) to the inclu.sion 
of Uriya in the list of languages specified in Grouj) 1 
for the Orientiil 'Pitle Examination (2) to the 


lightening of some work of the students for the 
Honours Onirse, (3) to tlie widening of the 
range of selection of books for Persian and 
Urdu bAaminations and (4) to the holding of E.J^, 
and 15. L. ICxaminations in Madras and iMofussil 
centres were also carried. 

'I'he afliliation of the Pachaiyajipa'.s ('ollegc, 
Madras in Group 11 A of the (’ourscs for iht' 

Degree Examination, recommended by the Syndi- 
cate was approved by the Senate. 'Phe affiliation 
of the Coimbatore C'ollege in Group HI (.‘Sanskrit, 
'Pamil and Malayalam) of the Intel ineiliate courses 
of study was granted, ])rovi(led the authorities 
of the Coimbatore (kdlege give an undcrlaking that 
the Icac'hing of Malayalam and Sanskrit will b(‘ 
supervised by a graduate.” 

Skvkkai. alterations reeommeiuled b) the fac'ulty 
of Medicine were passed, the most 
^^Siedicmc. important ones being the holiling of 
the first L. M. A' S. b^xaminalion twic(! 
a year, and introduction of the Degrees of Do(.tor 
of Medicine and Ma.ster of Surgi ry. Eull Syllalnis 
is given below'. 

'J'he following regulations were added to the 
New Dck- existing Regulations of Medieine <011- 
tor**o?^Medk uj)on the introdiK lion of the 

cine & Mast- two new’ degrt’us of Doctor of Medieine 
er of Surso- „f SuKlTV. 

DOOTOK OF MEDICINE. 

(is MKDK’INIfl A\n .M IDWIl KKV.) 

305. (./) .\n es ’inination fo'” the degree ol 

Doc'tor of Medieine shall bi* heiil iii M.ulra-. onet: 
a year eommencing on the fourth Monday in .\j)ril. 

{h) No candidate shall be admitted l<^ this 
examination unless he prodiu tis a ci rtifu'ate in the 
form hereiiuifUT prescribed showing that 

(i; he, having j)as.sed tlu' M. 11. I>. S. 

degree examination of this University, has 
been engaged for lliree years I'lnitiniiously 
in the practice of the Medical prolession, 
or 

(2) he, after iiii:ilif)’ing fi>r his M. 11. 11. S. 

Degree, has jiassed tw'o )’ears in hospital 
practice, 

or 

(3) he, having passed his M, 11. & 11. .S. degree 
examination in the first cla.ss, has passed 
one year in hospitnl practice. 

(c) Each candidate must produce with hi.s 
Medical diploma a testimonial, signed by at least 
two Doctors of Medicine, or two Masters of Sur- 
gery, or two b'ellows of the University, certifying 
that he is in habits and character a fit and proper 
person to receive the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 

306. (f/) A})plications for admission to the 

examination Tor the degree of L\)Ctor ol Medicine, 
in the form prescribed, together with the certi- 
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ficatc and testimonial above referred to, shall be 
forwarded so as to reach the Registar nf)t later 
than the 1st February preceding. 

(b) Every candidate shall forward with his 
application a fee of one hundred rupees. No can- 
didate who fails to ])ass or ijresent himself for exa- 
mination shall be entitled Uj claim a refund of 
the fee. 

(<r) No candidate shall be admitted to the 
examination until he has been registered. 

No candidate shall be registered until he has 
jxiid the pres('ribed fee. A candidate .shall be 
registt*red afresh an each occasion on which he 
presents himsi:lf f(jr e.xamination. 

307. (a) ('andidates shall be examined in one 
of the folU)wing bram hes : — 

HraiK'h I Mididne (including Mental Diseases 
and Pathology) 

{a) Medii'ine (including Mental Diseases and 
'I'hcrapcutics) two ]iai>ers, one of which 
may consist of a cast; for written c()m- 
menlary. 

iff) Patliology — one paper. 

(t) A (’linit'al and Oral ICxamination with the 
examination of Pathological specimens, 
Pirancli II — MUhvifery including Di.sea.ses of 
W’omen — 

{a) Midwifery and Diseases of W omen -• two 
papetrs, one of which may be a .subjet’t for 
commentary, 

{b) Pathology <jf subjects ; ‘Midwifery and 
I )iseases of Women.’ 

p ) .\ ( liiucal and Oral ICxamination with the 

examination Pathological s]Ku:imens. 
llraiu h HI -Pathology — 

(a) Medicine --one paper. 

\b) Pathology — two papers ( one of which may 
be an essay on one of two subjects in 
l\uhology. ) 

(c) A Museum and Dd^jralory Examination. 
Branch IV— Tropical Medidne — 

{a) Medicine — one paper. 

{b) 'Tropical Medicine —one paper. 

{i) Pathology of 'Tr()[)ical Disea.seS"-one paper. 
{d) A (dinical and Oral examination with the 
the e.xamination of 'Trojiical-Pathological 
specimens. 

Candidates shall not be approved by the exa- 
miners unless they have .shown a comjietent know- 
ledge in all the subjects of the examination. 

(p) A candidate who has already passed the 
examination in one branch may, before he takes 
the degree, appear on a subsequent occasion in 
another branch, but no candidate may appear for 
the examination in two branches in the same year, 
308- The examination shall be conducted in 
the order of time and the subjects set forth in the 
following tables 


BRANCH I. 


Days 

Hours 

! 

Sul/]ecls 

First day 

f 10— I j 
(. S-2 

Medicine, first papei. 

.Medicine second paper. 

Second day ... 

lo — I 

Pathology. 

i 

Third day 

10-— .1 

i 

Clinical and Oral Examinations 


BRANCH 11 

Days 

Hours 

Subjects 

First day 

( K-l 

i' 

Midwifery, etr., first paper. 
Midwifery, etc., second paper. 

Second day ... 

' 10— I 

i 

Pathology. 

Third d.ay 

10-4 

Clinical and Oral Examin atin 


1 

BRANCH 111 

Days 

Hours 

Subjects 

First day 

10— I 

Medicine. « 

Second day ... 

S 10— 1 

-s 

1 

Pathology, first paper. 

Pathology, second paper. 

Third day ...j 

10—4 1 

1 

Museum and Laboratory Exa- 
mination. 


BRANCH IV 

Days 

Hours 

Subjects 

First day 

( 1 C— 1 

( 2-s 

1 

Medicine. 

Tropical Medicine. 
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Second d-iy ... 

10 — I 

Pathology of Tropical Diseases 

Third day 

10—4 

Clinical and Oral Exatninatiuns. 


309. A diploma under the seal of tlie Univer- 
sity, and signed by the Chancellor, shall be deli- 
vered at the next (^mvocation for conferring 
degrees to each candidate who, in the opinion of 
the examiners has cpialilied for the di-gree. 

MASTBUOF SJRaSRY. 

310. (it) An examination for the degree of 
Master of Surgery sh.all l)e held in Madras once a 
year commencing on tiu' fonrdi Monday in A[)ril. 

(/>) No candidate shall be admitted to this 
examination unless he prodiu'es a cerlilieate in the 
form hereinafter prescribed shoN\ing that 

(t) he, having passed the .\i.lJ. b.S. degree 
examination of this Univtnsil}, has been engaged 
for three years continuously in the practice of the 
Medical profession. 

or 

(2) he, after qualifying for his M.B. B.S. 
degree; has passed two years in hospital practice, 

or 

(3) he, having passcxl his cV ll.S, degree 
examination in the first ('lass, has passed one yiair 
in hospital practice. 

(^) I'jiich ciindidate iiiusl prodiiCL* with his 
Medical dipUmia a testimonial, signed by at least 
two Doctors of Medicine, or two Masters of .Surgery 
or two Fellows of the University, certifying that 
he is in habits and character a fit and proper person 
to receive the degree of Master of Surgery. 

31 1. (rt) Applications for admission to the 
examination for the degree of Master of Surgery, 
in the form prescribed, together with the certificiitc 
and testimonial above referred to, shall be for- 
warded so as to reach the Registrar not later than 
the ist February preceding. 

{b) Every candidate shall forward with 
his application a fee of one hundred rupees. No 
candidate who fails to pass or present himself for 
* examination shall be entitled to claim a retund of 
the fee. 

(c) No candidate shall be admitted to the 
examination until he has been registered. 

No candidate shall be registered until 
he has paid the prescribed fee. A candidate shall 
be registered afresh on each occasion on which he 
presents himself for examination. 

312. (a) Candidates .shall be examined in 

(i) Surgery — two papers, one of which may 
be a subject for commentary. 
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(2) Surgical Anatomy and Pathology — one 
l)aj)cr. 

(3) One of the following special subjects— one 
paper : — 

(i) Ophthalmology. 

(ii) VTaicrcal and (ienito-Urinary Surgery. 

(iii) (lynecological Surgery. 

(iv) Aural and Laryngeal Surgery. 

(v) Dental Surgery. 

(4) Operative Surgery and the use of instru- 
ments. 

(5) A Clinical and Oral JCxaniination with 
the examination of Pathological specimens. 

( andidates shall not be approved by the exami- 
ners unless they have shown a competent know 
ledge in all the subjects of the examination. 

\b) 'The examination shall be condueted in 
the order of ti?ne and the subjects set forth in 
the following tai)le : 


Days 

lluur'i 

Subifts 

First day...|^ 

10—1 

1 Surgery, first paper. 

2— S 

1 Surgery, second paper. 

Second day...J 

i ' 

; 10— 1 

1 Surgical Anatomy andPatho 

; ^-“5 ^ 

logy. Special Subject. 

( ! 

1 ! 

1C— I 

Operative Surgery and th** 

Third day,,, t I 


use of intruments. 


2—5 

C inical and Oral Kxamina- 


! I tiuns. 

313. i\ diploma under the .seal of the Univer- 
sity, and signed by the C'hancellor, shall 1)0 
delivered at the next (.'onvocation for conferring 
dcgrec-s to each candidate who, in the opinion 
of the examiners, has qualified for the degree. 

Forms Of Certificate (to be inserted in 
Regulation 391) 

Doctor of Medicine or Master of Surgery 

(a) I c(Ttify that has been 

continiK)Us]y engaged in the practice of the medical 
profession since jiassing the M. lU cV H. S. Degree 
examination of the Uni\crsity of Madras in 


the year 19. 

Station Signature 

Date Fellow of the University (f 

•. Madras. 


{b) I certify that ha.s been engaged 

for year in hospital practice since passing the 

M. B. & B. S. degree examination of the Univer- 
sity of Madras in the year 19... 

Date Signature 

Physician 

or !• Hospital. 

Surgeon 
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'I'he following awards of scholarships and pri/os 
have been made by the Syndicate : — 

Name of scholarship or prize. — 

1. Sir T. Madhava Kau first prize. 

Ditto Second prize. 

j. Sir T. Muttiiswami Aiyar Memorial Scholar- 

3. Anne Isabella Subrahmanyam Scholarship. 

4. V. Kama Ai^angar M. A. Scholarship. 

'I'o whom awarded. — 

1. N. K. Kedari Kau, Government (,*ollege, 
Kumba-konam. 

1 ). Krishnamurli, Presidency Collccc. 

2. A. Anantaraman, Law (College, Madras and 
private study. 

Mrs. Mary Ratnam Isaac, Madras Medical 
(oliege. 

4. I*. V'egncsvaran, St. Joseph’s College, Trichino- 

poly. 


BOMBAY UNIVERSITY. 

lAaniiners : — 

( 'oMiTi.si >R\ Knc.i.imi : — A. L. 
Miii-i. . ('overnlon m.a., P. Wren m.a., 
Rev. A. Ihinby M.\., n.n., Miss 
I'.di'di lloffguard, H.R.H. W ilkinson, 'P. A. Savage. 

SwsKUi T - Ran Ikdiadiir K. \\ 'I'rivedi i’.. \. 
\.S. (ihate M.A. La I IN Kev. Robert Straehan 
M.\. i;.i). nKi:KKAV--J. 10 . S(jlomon. Arabic— • 
>.!i.iii<h I’aiziillabhai L .Mulla. Lkf.n< h - P. T.. 
f'liarii and Rev. W Iloininel. Avi..sta iIv (\mh nvi. 

Ti.N. DbablnrMA. I’i.rsian Mir/a .\li Reza 
Khan H.M. (iurbitxnni. Pai.i R.G. Hhadkainkar, 
M.'.., I). Ko.'-.ain'hi. Marathi — P. K. joshi r.R.ri.s. 
G\ jr VI ni — Mannnikliran K. Mehta h.a. 1.1..H. 
K \NARi;.sK---i\. K. Pai, b.a. IIiNm.sTHAM 
-- K. Dilwali m.a. SjNnm — 'P.L. A’a.sv.'ni, .m.a. 
PoKTi'(’,KSK J. P. Detjiiadros b..v. jj..u. Oi'TIonai. 
I’Ain.isn .\. X. Soares .m.a. i,i..b. .Shivin .S. Paruck 
M..\. .Math - Rhan Hahadiir Janishidji A. Dalai 
M.A. N. P». Pends<i .m..v. 1L V. Alhavale b.a. V. G. 
Dalvi B.A. His’i. cS: Geoc..— - Mivza Ali Akbar Khan 
b.a., Homanji J. W'ada. M. S. (’oinnii.s.sariat m.a. 
Lbkm. Science — K. E. Gha.svala i..m..s. II. K. 
Mehta M.A.n..se., A. j. 'i'urner B.sc. F.i.e. 

Kncli.sii... V. K. Rajavadii, .m.a-, Rev. G. 

Previ.ins M.A., Rev. Robert Straehan, 

M.A., James Scott, M-.\. 

Hnci.tsh... Rev. J. Dwine, s.i., Rev. John 
McKcnjec, .m.a. .S \N.sKKir...N. S. 
Ii.tmnca.afe jj^use, P. \'*. Kaiic. L.\TiN...Rev. A. 
Acliiigcr, N. S. 'lakakhar. Arabic... Shaikh, F. 
L. Mulla. Persian. ..Md. Abbas, A. S. Shah. 

1 G. Bhadkamka.s, D. Kosanibi. 

Previous (MATH.)...Rao Sahib, IL J. Naik. 
Rev. J, Dcgen, J. C. Seraminarayan, B. I ). Andich. 

Intermediate (Math)...R. P. Paranjpye and 

John Maclean. 


l'. F. S. K. (Civil). ..A. C. L. Wilkinson, 1 ). D. 
Ka])adia. 

History... O. V. Muller, N. G. W’elinkar, m.a., 
N. .S. Takakhar, II. G .Liniaye. Phy.sic.s Int.... 
K. R. Kanidkar, Rev. A. Steiehen, F. E., S. K.... 

S. G. Burrows, S. B. Buiani. Ibivsics Paper I 
and Mech...R. S. Cru Brown, B. .Sc., A. M. 
L C. E. Joseph Hall, M. 1 . C. K., M. 1 . Mech I. 
Lo(;ic...Rev. J. R. Cuthbert, V. A. Sukhtankar. 
CiiEM .C. j. J Eox, Alex. R. Normand. Bio- 
i.of.Y. A. M. Masani, V. N. Hali, Rev. J. Assi- 
miith, J. P. Mullan. Drawing; at F. E....S. K. 
Pimpalkham, Joseph Hub Kncuneertng and 
English I)ivi.sion...H. J. Unvala, K. S. Framji, 

B..A., LL.D. 

The B.A. B.Sc. L.C.IL tX B.K. ]:).\ams. begin 
Monday iSth Nov. 

Examiners ; 

English — R. Clarke, H.G. 
b,a. b.Sc. I..C.K, B.E. Rawlinson. S.wskrit. — H. M. 

BhadlGiinkar, R. A. Arte. Hist 
AND Pol. hxoN. — S. H. Hoilivali X Rev. A. 
Vaeth, S. L. Joshi. Logic X Morai. Phji,. — Rev. 
J. R. (hithbeit, W A. SiiklUatikar Maihe — 

’aranjper X’ John Maclean. R..V. ('hem. i.',. J. J. 
Fox, M. A. Masani. R. .Sc. (.’hem X L. C'. E. 
^liErAi.i.rRcv - J I'bx X: .\. R. Norman;]. Phvsics 
R..\. P>.Sc. K. U. Kiinitkar and Rev. A. Steiehen. 
Phvsks l-c.e. S. G. Rurrow and S. R. Riiiaiii. 
Roianv — N. Halt, J. I*. .Mullan. /oOLOt.v — 
A. M. Masani, Rev. J. Assmuth, Geology 
.Minint; : .M. K. Kanga, M. M. PA(iE K.i.c. f.g.s. 
Animal lbiv,siot,()(;v —Major L. T. Rose Hutchin- 
son. R. Row. M. 1). Engineering and Arch, 
at I..C.E. and Mech .vr vile. K. S. Brown, 
Joseph Hall. H vdraui.iks, Ikkic.ation Drawim;, 
R. 1 C. Project Water Sci’blv, San. E....K. S. 
Framjee and Joseph Hall. Metch. Eng. and 
Pimer Moye....N. B.Maemilkm, T. S. Daw.son. 
San. ICnc.. a i' i.. c. e. N. Maiighan K. S. Framji. 
The M.A. Second LI..R. LL.M. L.M.S. B.Hy. 
and M.D. Exams, will begin from MoTiday 25th 
NoYomber. 

E.\e.Li8M....\. L. Covernton and H. L. 1 ). Tur- 
moil I. .Sans. S. R. Bhandarkiir, 

A. B. Dhruva. Latin Rev. A. 

AUingh, H. G. Rawlinson. French Charlicr and. 
Hommell Persian. Shaikh A. K. Surfraz. Mar.\- 
Tiii H. N. Apti. G. k. Devdhar. History... O. V. 
Muller, Rev. C. Flink. Philo....G. C. Bhati. Rev. 
Alex. RoberUon, Mathk....R. P. Paranjpye and 
A. C. L. Wilkinsim. Phvs.... Rev. D. Mackichan 
and Rev. A. Steiehen. CHEM....l)r. H. H. Mann, 
Alex R. Normand. N.vr. Science A. M. Masani 
Rev. J. Assmuth. 
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T. M. Kajiji, m.a.ll.b., T. R. (ihiirnur, 
®'c->‘" '-B-sitaram S. l-atkur. 


l.L. M. 


J.iKANx:ii II lIiNnu LA\v...Oinshah 


K Mullah, M. R. Jayakar. 

Rranrh IN' (Coinmcls 'rortsck) Rustam R. R. 
Ciiiiia luid H. iMulla. 


Mkd and Patmo...A. O. \’icgas and Major 
Gordon 'Fucker. 

MllWIKEKY AND DISEASES OF WOxMEN 

L. M.S. 

& CHILDREN... Major Evans and David 

Judah. 

SuRr,ERv...H. I. Jan Mahomed M.n. & R. J. L. 
Sladen f.r.c.s. 

Med. Jur. ...H. E. Ghasvala and .Sorab K. 
Narimiui. 

.SuR(iERV...Lt. Col. Street and N'. N. C’hitale 
Bhajckar. 

„ Midwifery and Diseases of wonum 
iMnal M, li, 

and cliildrc*n...N. A, Purandan, S. J. 
Meheromji. 

Ofhthai.moi.oov... Major McPherson. 

B. Hy.... Major Hutchinson and Sorab. K Nari- 
man. 

Rr. 1 , Medicine... Lt.-Col. C. H. L. Meyer, 
L. F. Childe. 

Rr. II. Midwifery... Lt.-Col. M. 
(A)llie, Major S.C. Evans. 

Rr. III. San. Sc.... Major IIutchiiLson. 

M.S.. .Ia.-(’ol. A. Sirciit & Major 'F. S. Novis, 


, PUNJAB UNIVERSITY. 

'Fhe following changes in Regulations made by 
Senate; liave been sanctieaicd by Government. 

Ever) thing .same except :... Addition of .subject 
No. (8) As'I'Romony with Optics and 

. Sphericnl Trigonometry (i 50'marks). (2) 

Pure Mathematics (3) Appl. Math, and (7) Phys. 
Chem. No candidate .shall take (8) unlc.ss with 

(2). (3) or (7)- 

6. Every candidate shall be rc(iuired to take 
up four subjects. 1.... Principles of 
Education. IT.... Methods of Teach- 
ing. III.... Fuller Study of Methods of teaching 
on selected subjects. IV.... Practical Skill in 
teaching. 


7. Written Examination :... ist I’aper... Prin- 
ciples of Education. 'Fhe Psycliological, logical 
and Ethical Ra.so.s of Ed. 2nd Paper... 'Fhe 
Application of these j)rinci[)le.s to School work 
School organisation and management. 3rd Paper... 
Methods of teaching. 4th Pa[)er... Methods of 
teaching (.selected subjects.) IVaclical Examination 
(same as before). 

8. Scale of marks. P.s)’chological Ra.ses of 
Ed.... 100. School management... 50. Methods 
of Teaching... 50. Methods of teaching Selected 
Subjects, ... TOO. Practical Skill in 'Feacliing. . . 20a 


2. (d) ii. Candidates who have passed the Inter- 
mediate Arts or Si'.ii;nc:e I'Aainination, 
will be admitted to the R. Sc. Exam. 

‘4. Subjects for study : English and any oik; 
of the groups, (a) Phys. and ('hemistry (/> ) Rotany 
Zoology (c) Geology and Mineralogy (J) Phisyology 
and Chemistry (^'l Rot. and Cliein. if) Rotany and 
Physiology, Zoology and Physiology. IVovidtxl 
that ai'andidaleshall not take up any Science subj(;et 
unless Iu‘ lias taken the eoires|)oinling snlijeet in 
Int. ICxani. and provided that he shall not tak(; up 
group (ft) unless he has also taken up Math, in Int. 
Exam.’ 

‘5. S('ale of Marks :...lCngIish, 150. In each of 
the groups 300... 150 for liu h subject.’ 


‘2 ijj) i. — Gr (2) in the case of a candidali‘ who 
M,s«.- Raehelor of .Nils of University of 

Punjab or (subject to saiK’tion of 
.syndicate) of any other University and has 
taken Physics or (diem ist rv in Ra<h. of Art.s 
Examination. 

*4- Subjects ([) Physics. (2 ( duanislry. 

(3) Zoology and ( !oni])aralive .Nnaloiny. 4) Rotany. 
(5) Geology ( 6 ) Ph>si()logy.’ 


ALLAHABAD UNIVERSITY. 

'Fhe following gentlemen have been appointed 
Jmllows of Allahaliad University : Rao 
Follows pahadur Sadashcf) Jairam Dehadri; 

Major K. .\. O’Meara 1. M. ; Major 
C. A. Sfirewson, r. m. s. ; Pandit Rama Sankar 
Misra ; Mr. Justice Muhammad Rafiti Haki ,* 
Nawab Muhammad Ismail Khan ; Rev. Mr. M. S. 
Hougkus ; Mr. J. FI. Alder.son ; Mr. P. H. Edwards; 
Hon. Mr. R. Burn and Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad. 
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THE COLLEGES 

AND 'SCHOOLS. 



This year the^ College has" attfacte^ a very 
Mi<inapur number of jtudents ^lid so the 

Coiietfc ^ question of sufficient accommodation 
or thfc institution has become more than ever. 
There has been-a proposal to remove ^hc College 
to the present Hostel Building, and to build new 
Hostels for the College and the School separate!/ 
one marked feature of the new admissions of the 
current year have been that all the students except 
two belong to this district. 'Fhis more than 
any thing else shows that this old educational 
institution satisfies a real want of the district. 

Most of the students here take u[) IvOgic as one 
of the optional suiijects, and this year there has not 
been a single excejition. A new Society has 
been started, as the future college union, under 
the name of “'I'he ^tidnapur ("ollege Lfigical 
Society” and with Mr. M. N. Roy, m.a., IVofessor 
of r^ogic, as President, and Pundit I. C. Chattorjec 
Kavyaratna Professejr of Sanskrit, as Honorary 
S<'t rotary. The objocls of the Society are the 
promotion of friendly association between the 
Professfirs and the students, and the encourage- 
nient r)f indciK'ndent investigation among the 
latter. 

'Pile Second mcinlhly meeting of the .Society 
look place 'On the .Mst September last and some 
al)le papers on various subjeels wore road. Sree- 
nian IJipinbehary Das’s jiaper on “ Formation of 
Character ” was niiicl^ above the averag(j and fully 
in keeping with his rejiutation as the winner of 
of the largest number of gold and silver medals 
on the last Prize Day of the C'ollego ; .Sreeman 
Dibendranath \iitra’s “ 'rranslation of the first 
two Sections of |evon.s’ Primer of Logic ” was a 
very successful attempt in this new line ; and 
Sreeman Dasarathi Pati, hinrself a high cla.ss 
Brahmin, showed in hi.s e.s.say on I’he Bengali 
Brahmins tommuniiy ” that he can think for 
himself and clothes his thoughts in cheer, accurate, 
and eloquent Bengali. 

Mr. J. N. Hazra, m.a., the new Principal of 
the College, who is to b#Varmly congratulated on the 
attention he has paid to this new aspect of the 
College life here, graced tlie meeting by his pre- 
sence and was much pleased with the performances 
of his pupils. 

Mr. John Richard Cunningham, die Dirc^ctor 
Mijrarich,ind of Public Instruction A$.sam will short- 
0 ege yihet jy yjgjj. Syjjjgj. jq consult public opinion 
on toe proposed site for toe Murarichand College 
on the spot 


OF INDIA. , 

Under the auspices of the History Associa- 
p..chaiyapi>;i’i of tlic Pachaiyaiipa’s College, a 
S**'*^*'’ delivered by Mr. M. R. 

Sundram Aiyar, 13 . a., ii.l. High Court 
Vakil, when the Hon'ble Sir Harold Stuart pre- 
sided. The meeting was fairly well attended in 
spite of the fact that many of the higher College 
class .students have left the city for their homes on 
account of Dccpavali festival. Among the gentle- 
men present were the Hon’blc Mr. Corbet (the 
Advocate General), MessrSi* S. Sriniva.sa Iyengar, 
C. P. Ramaswamy .iViyar, B. Narasimha Row, Vidya- 
sagar Pandya,, Appa Row of \’izagapatama, 
P. Seshadri and K. Ramaniy^, Chari. 

Called upon by the Ch.iirman to-dcliver his lecture, 
Mr. Sundram Aiyar delivered an interesting lecture on 
“ Inrlian Currency Reserves ’. 

He briefly alluded to the articles that have appeared 
in the London Times with relcrcnce to the currency 
_ reserves, to i lie numerous questions asked 

Indiaii^ of .Mr. Jkiker as to the polity of the 

Currency Government in the mailer and to the 
Beaorves widespread agitation set on foot for an 
inquiry anil for an answer from the Secretary of 
State.' 

lie then said : — Kconomic studies in India depended 
for their encouragement on the partial recognitions of 
these sulqccls in certain I’nivcrsity examinations and 
the chance inspiration of passing events, The prob- 
lems have not been worked out with any investigation 
and research. 'I'he Lnglish writers do not and could not 
offer any first-hand .solution with reference to these 
(juestions. (In support of thi.s slalcmcnt the lecturer 
quoted Prof. Alfred Marshall’-s evidence before the 
Indian .Currency C'ommitce^. In India itself the 
.siudent of Indian economics has to wade llifough a 
mas.s i^f C urrency liter.ature and very often finds his 
conclusions oppo.sed to those of W'e.rtern theorists and 
text l)ook writers and the authorities themselves con- 
flicting and leaves the field in despair under the im- 
pression that there are no settled problems in that 
branch of economic .sciem e. Owing to various rca.sons 
the ptobh'in has often been superficially treated e\'cn by 
Kurv»pean writers on the assumption that th^ currency 
legislation in India is oflen a measure of political ex- 
pediency. E\crv change in ^the currency system has 
been looked upon with suspicion and distrust as one in 
the interests of Anglo Indian Official or trader. Eco- 
nomic di.'iconteni is more dangerous and insidious in 
its operations than political discontent. 

reserve fund is money either in the sliape of pre- 
cious metals or securities or both. There are several 
classes of resor\'e.s — banking reserves, eurrcncy rcsciwcs, 
politic.ll resc^^’es, commercial reserves, war reserves, 
etc. The form, the magnitude and the constitution of 
the.se reserves must vary with the purposes for which 
they are kept. It maj* be to meet conxersion demands 
for the purpose of settling foreign trade balances or 
merely to make the foreign trader know that the 
country will be able to settle their debit balances with 
him and to give gold equivalents for silver coins. It 
may be for "serving as a guarantee for the conversion 
into gold of the silver coinage of the country. It may 
be generally to support exchange by keeping the parity 
between gold and silver. It may be to strengthen the 
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national credit whose advnnlapfes arc numerous. It 
may bo to meet periods of crisis due to depression of 
trade, panic, war, etc. It may be for sati'^fyinj^ certain 
sychological weakness of the human mind which will 
e confident only when there is hard gold. 

The reserves of the Government of India kept for 
currency purposes generall}- may be grouped under 
three heads, hirst, the rreasury bakinces from which 
moneys necessary for the requirements of trade and 
Government are drawn and Coimeil drafts are issued. 
Second, the paper currency ri'sor\c in the sh.'qje of 
promissory notes called currency notes. 'Fhe whole 
amount of currency notes in circulation is secured by a 
reserve of gold and silver Coin or bullion and securities 
of the Government of India or United Kingdom. 'J'he 
reserves rcpresrtit, ii\ most oases the irreducible mini- 
mum below which the need for currency can never- fall. 
The question what would happen if all the not s were 
resented at one time for redemption lias been ar. ;*Acred 
y bankingf^experience and no country can be subjected 
to such stress as to part with the entire cireiil.itinn ol 
notes. The proportion of coin to notes in liie tot.d 
circulation varies according to the hulk of th transac- 
tions in the presklency towns and enrren* entr«‘s. 
The third kind of reserve which has betm I •ubi(‘('t 
of much controversy is the gold standnrtl rc^ ’ : .and 
the policy of the Governmont of liului vith ercnc(‘ 
to this has been the suhjec't of nmch miscliiev i> and 
ignorant criticism. The jnoM standard ivsorvi or the 
gold rescr^ fund partakes in some tlegree th« nature 
of the paper currency restTvi'. Whereas the latter h.js 
been maintaincil to ciiMire the pavment in spci-ie when 
required, the former has been createtl with the obji-ct 
of assuring the conversion of token silver coii into 
gold whenever it is necessary, 'riie gold reservi ImnI 
was constituted at the recommend. ition ol !'• wler’s 
Currency Commitec and a(:cnnmlat<'(l uni ul llie j 
of coinage. The CLirre:ic\ legi-lalion <*f w.i I’s* 

establishment of a monetary sy.«>t(Mn. 'I liis method 
has been called the Hxit}' of e\chang4: inetliod by whi( h 
gold is not made the standard hut the large mass (jf 
silver coins in circulatimi is pulled up to (jr kept at a 
fixed value by the restriction (d the cf»in.:g(' coupled 
with the offer to give silver coins in exchange for gold 
at a fixccUprice. 

Speculative influences were br< Might into opcr.itifJii, 
and the gold price of silver fell, 'fhe ]jrocess oj r.iising 
the rupee to tlie desired exchange value by oper.ations 
of trade seemed very distant and caused severe strin- 
gency in the money market. 'I'hi' polic}' of goki stan- 
dard for India was finally adopted by the Government 
of India. For the speedy establislnncnt of a goild stan- 
dard the gold reserve fund was sl.arteil with three ob- 
jects, ( l ) to ;Servc as a guarantee h^r the conversion 
into gold of the silver coinage, (.?) to meet tlu.'ir sterling 
obliji Rations in the event of the falling of the demand 
for Council bills, and to support exch.inge, 

A gold rc-serve for th'' m.'iintenanct? nf a gold stan- 
dard a'ises only in countries whcie the exchange st;in- 
dard prevails. No reserve is necessary to maintain the 
jBtandard in countries where there is an automatic 
sdf regulating currency system with a Jree coinage of 
the metal. But in fndia where there is a large . mass 
of token coins in circulation, the token coin is only a 
metallic Bank note whose maintenance of gold par 
demands on a system of reserves. The gold reserves 
tf 0 iS^Ji^essary for the settlement of foreign trade 


obligations, interest on loans and also to support 
exchange. 

Two reserves, one in India and the other in England 
arc necessary and tliey ought to be mostly in gold. In- 
vestment in securities is rather risky and considering 
the depreciation of Britisli consols and other gilt edged 
securities, the loss due to depreciation will out -weigh 
the interest that may accrue from such Investments. 
As London is now the inter n.ational money m;irket, most 
of the Fiiropcan countries keep in^ I .ondon a Reserve 
fund more or less in England. The Mexican and 
Phillipine reserves are kept in N'cw York. 'Plic gold 
reserve of J.ipan is kept in London. 'I'he location of 
Indian Reserves In l*’.ngland is not therefore a mis- 
appropriation of Indian gold, but a sound financial 
procedure in consonance with the practice of other 
countries in Europe. In the interests of India and the 
Indian taxp.iyer it would be approjiriate if the ag'itation 
is directed towards a speedy introdneti*MV of a gold 
currency in India. 'I'lio exchange standard being only 
a transitional stage in the evolution of a silver 
standard into a gold ciirreiuy, it is better to do away 
with tli.at tt-.ru'-ilicjual system than commence an 
elabuntle enquiry ififo some of the ac( idenlal features 
of the sy-'li ii). I ht' ,igit.iti«^n ‘><•1 nj> In- the 

Anglo-Indian trader or banker i< not in the inlorc'sts 
of the Indian ta\j)a\er and to readily aei epl and 
sw.'illovv the c . itici'-Jiis ot thf! Anglo- Indi.iu banktu’ 
will be a siiieidal stej). 'I iu-H' ought lo be an in- 
lliieiilial Indim Imanii.il opini(Mi bef(»re the Indiana 
t.dve part in the gener.il .'•igilatioii .-igaiiist the Ciovern- 
nnait with reg.anl to ilig ii eaiujcnt thi' Indi.jn 
cuireiiey re-eivc-'-, '1 he duty of \hi' Indians in this 
^natter i . to help ( io\ uiiiment vvitli a .-trong and 
inlliientia! Imlian oplju’on and m-t handicaj) them. 

'rh(.* ('hail man loadu the following remarks: - 

Gentlenu’ii, -As there i.^ not going to he any dis- 
ciM-.itMi u()on liie leanic, I li-'O ]>i-ojvnse on your 
Sir lltirold beh.df a \ c'ry heaily vote of thanks to 
Stuarts Mr. Sundarpm Aiyar for tht* h'ctun' he 
speech deliviuecl. We .ill know hi-i 

fitne'^. for di’^coursing^ t«' us {>11 a sulqect of this 
kind. It is very jde.ising to find th.it a c omparatively 
young man instead of devoting himself entirely to his 
pml’ession, c.in sp.ire a little time to consider and 
♦.work at public (juestions. *“ 

Before coming lu the lecture, I should like tf 
say a few words on its broader aspects. It is, t 
si'cins ^o mo, f)f consideraljle v4lue that you should have 
fniin lithe to lime paj)crs i>f this kind brought be- 
fore yoi^ ‘ in the hope that it may encourage the 
fcu'mation -of a Seliof)! of Indian Political Science. 
There are circumstances in this eouutry as Indicated 
by Mr. Sundram Aiyar whU’h make the conclnsions 
based upon F.uia»pean conditions cither inapplicable 
or applicable only with reservations and for that reason 
it is most important that we should have men devoting 
themselves to a study of liidi.an conditions with a view 
to evolving conclusions which will suit those conditions. 
Mr. Suntlram Aiyar was good cn<^ugh to .s;iy that 
he was nervfms of speaking on this .subject tonight 
in niy presence. I am afraid that I cannot claim 
any special knowledge to justif/ ihiil sentiment on 
his part. It is true that I ba>’e at jpre«ient ronfideq 
to me the portfolio of p.ovineial finajpce ; but it has 
nothing to do with this question of currency or reserves 
and mv knowlede^e of the subiect. ha.s been derived 
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from trfy studies as an iinderg:radu.itc and from what 
I read in the newspapers from day to (lay. The subjert 
is one of fjreat public import.'incc and I atn sure we arc 
.all grateful to Mr. Sundinm Aiyar for the very clc.ar 
w.ay in which he has explained to us the dilTercnt kinds 
of reserves that arc held by the Ciovcrnmcnt. The 
Indian (^irrcncy Reserve — I flo not speak of 'Preasury 
Reserves, bec.iuse outside the special problem — ^thc 
Indian Currency Reserve is a particularly strong one- 
in Sf)me way strong^er than the Bank note Reserve of 
the Bank of Kngland because part of that Reserve eon- 
si'its olT securities whicli arc not so unexceptionable as 
tlie riovernment Securities which arc held here as |^art 
of th(* Currency Reserve. 

Mr Sundram AIy.it- referred to n vrry interesting 
problem : “Wh.'it' wpuld h.'ipjien if all notes were 
prcsentetl on one d.'iy”! I bcli. x'e th.it the reserve in 
l.(>n(l(»n was fixcil in this way. It was found that 
the minimum issue of l)auk nnt("i w.is ahmit i } or 15 
millions and it was tluMight th.tt the reserves to meet 
th;it might s.ifdy be bold in strurities. ICvcry note 
inusebr\0Md that 15 millions must be based upon 
actu.al coin or bulliiin. I do not know what tlie sy'-teni 
lj.as(Hl upon in India-— pndcdjly on much the same 
principle but the securitii's in this country are not those 
of merch.nnts or commerci.'d si'curilies of any kind. 

'I'liere w.as only one j^ioint In the lecture to which 
1 propos.^ in a word or two to t.ake exception. Mr. 
Sundram A’var is ;i little liard on the Ang^>-fmlian 
B.mkers and the Anglo-Indian merchants. 1 think 
with him that these Anglo-Indian merchants in hold- 
ing that the Cold Reserve*! should be belli in Indi.'i 
an* wronL*. But I d<m’t think with him that thi’ir' 
lUotiN'es ;ire entirely -elfish. Their gasc is — I don’t 
agree with them-— their I'asi* is that the reserxe which 
is now held iu l.onclon should be held in this country, 
he. ausi'it will then be available in the Presidency 
Banks for tbc use of local barvks and commerce. I he 
mistake which Mr. Sundram Aiyar made wa.s in 
assuming that all the money ift the Presidency B.inks 
is available only for Anglp-Indi.in merchants and 
Bankers Th.'it is not so. Anybody that i.s .acquainted 
with the banking system in this country knows that ;i 
very large portii n of the business done In the Presi- 
dency B.ank is done with Indian nicrchanls jind 
Indian ryots. If the proposal in (juestion is fl sound 
one, it would benefit the Indian people as much, per- 
haps more than it beiuTUs tlie Anglo-Indian merchants. 
Witli tlii» exception i find myself in ver ycordi.al 
agreement vith Mr. Sundram Aivar. your be- 
h.'ilf I beg to accord ;i hearty vote of thanlis to him 
for his most interesting and instructive lecture. 

'Phe celebration of the 15th College Day took 
place in the College grbund.s. 'J'he (College prenrses 
were tastefully docor.ited with fligs, 
OollSc^*^^ festoons and evergreens. 'Phe pioeeo- 
Trlvandrum dings began early in the morning with 
a Tennis Match. Various items of 
amusements woi^ then gone througli. At about ro 
0’ clock the guests were treated to a sumptuous feast. 
In the afternoon, the meeting of the past and present 
students of the College took place in the Hall presided 
ever by Mr. Justice Vecraraghava Iyengar. After 
an introductory .speech from the Chair, Mr. V. A. 
^makrishna Jyer, b. a.» b l., a former student of 
the College, slivered an instructive addrcs.s to the 
assembled indents* This was followed by another 


address from one of the present students. Then came 
the Ch.nirm.'in's concluding rcm.irks. He touched 
upon the defects in the present system of education 
and suggested some effecti\'i* rcmt'dics. In the .sports 
part of the progr.amine both present and past students 
took an cnthusi.istic part. Te.i and light refresh- 
ments were .serwil to the guests in the evening. This 
was follow’cd by a dramatic entertainment, by the 
College students. The function terminated w'rth three 
cheers for H. H. the Maharaj.ah. „ 

On Friday the 25th f)ctobcr, the Principals of 
all the Colleges in Jaffna met with the Principal 
;f .St. John's College to discuss the 
inCeylim^^* raising '■school fees for 1913. 

It w'.i:>. unnnim'ously agreed to recom-' 
mend to the governing bodies of the different Colleges 
lh,al the prewiiling rates be adxanced by about 25% 
all irmiul anrl a definite scp-lu wa-^ agreed upoP from 
7S cents per montli for standard. J to Rs. 4 per month 
for the Senior l.oc.il .\ Clri'^'.. These foes ff>r alhTetics, 
l.aboratorv, library etc. It Is sincerelv to be hoped 
that thoM* in aiithorilx’ will '•anctiim these rates. 

At a mi-etingof the I.lf'-rarv Branch of the Central 
( ollege .M. ('. A., presjiloci over bv Rev. \V. M. 

W Wilkes, B. A.. F. C: P., the Prin- 
le^eo I'ipal of ( enlral rollege, and held in the 

C. A. Jaffna Inst, .at f) p. m., a Icctmj^ on ‘The 

'rnio Faul of F.ducation was given by 
-Mr. (*. .\rul.imbalam, Advocate. The aim of sd\i^ 
cation w.as saiil to be the development of the dqirmant 
facilities of man. The siibicct was de.ilt with under 
three heads tV/'i Physical educ.ation Intellectual 
education and (c) Moral education. Physical educa- 
tion aimed .at ))roducing a hardy physique and sound 
ni'rvcuis system, hanphnsis wms laid on mental ac- 
tion as affecting health .and .strength. The object 
of intellectual education was to train the thinking 
powers and to stimulate the creative faculty into action. 
Moral education had in view the formation of high 
character Kilucation of the right sort which promoted 
culture w.a.s of great importance to Society since the 
accumulired culture of indix iduals advanced n.itional 
progress. Scientific education should be promoted 
;is it rapidly developed the faculties of m.an. The 
( hairman in offering comments referred to tjie impor- 
tance of manual training as it developed powders of 
observation and had a beneficial .and stimulating effect 
on the intellectual powers. 

'I’lio pri/o distribution of the Sri Protap College 
and various stale .schools of Srinagar, Kashmir, 
took place on the afternoon of the 28th 
October. Rai Bahadur l>r. A Mitra, 
^innKar, Home and F.ducation Mini-ster, was in 
as mip. t'bair. 'riiere was a large gathering 
of about 2000 students beside.'* the rli/t' of the town. 
The meeting opened witlt a prayer by Prof Kanjilal 
in whicli the whole meeting took part standing. 
Then Principal Chakravarthi read hi.s annual report 
in which he pointed out the e.xceptional facilities for 
research in the Indian Vernaculars that exist in 
the College. The Professor of History Mr. Pillai 
M. A. ( Edin), Bar-aM..aw. hailing from Travancore 
would gladly initiate peopiti in Telugii & Tamil. 
Mr. Kunte B. A. ( Cantab ), Professor of Mathe- 
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matics, who hails from Poona, was willing to tetich 
German & French to people intending to acquaint 
themselves with the most recent advenes in Science 
& literature. The three Head masters followed 
with reports of the excellent work that is being done 
in their Schools, 'rhi ti prizes more given away to 
about 250 students. But the most interesting part 
of the whole ceremony was the concluding address 
by Dr. Mitra. He pointed out that secular educa- 
tion without proper training of the heart and the 
will is uscles.s, and enjoined upon all to be religious 
and moral above all. 'I'his address was particularly 
appropriate as coming from the man who had the 
courage of his conviction to introduce moral and 
religious education in all the educational institution 
oflSishmir, in his capai ity as the Minister of I'aluca- 
tion. The whole of the cdiK’ational movement 
in Kashmir is connected with the name of Dr. 
Mitra. 

Then Principal V. Chakravarthi proposed voto.s 
of thanks to the chair and to the gentlemen present, 
which were carried with acclamation. 


We are grieved to learn that Professor Nihal 
Singh of the Khalsa College, sometime, Editor 
ChalsA ‘Khalsa Advocate’ hrealluxl his 

College last at Amhalla on the 26th October. 
Lmritsar Profes.sor was all his life an 

omnivorous student in the real senses of the word, 
so much so that his studious ha])its knew no 
slackening even at his present fairly advanced age. 

To facilitate and further the study of Sanskrit, 
the Dayanand Anglo-Vedic Cc;llegc Lahore, has 
3 A V optined new Sanskrit classes for the 
3olfeg9 “Paryag Visharad’ and “Shastri’’ exa- 

[lahore minations of the Punjab University like 
those" of* the Lcahorc Oriental College. No fees 
will be charged. Lodging arragements and .scholar- 
ships are provided for deserving students. 

At the opening ceremony of the Queen Mary’s 
College for girls, by Lady Jlardinge in the presence 
of ladie.s only, Lady liane gave an in- 
tcresting history of the institution, which 
Js intended to do for girls of high himilies 
ja ore Punjab, what the Aitchison Chiefs 

College does for th^ir sons, Education given will 
be strictly under “purdah” and building arrange- 
ments secure complete privacy combined with large 
liry lofty rooms and a “purdah” garden and playing 
grounds. The institution owes its origin to the 
^plication of a large portion of .Sarwarna given by 
Phulkian Chiefs to the Queen-Empress during her 
tour in India as Princess of \\^ale.s, who has always 
taken most gracious interest in it. 

For opening the new building of the Daly 
College. Their Excellencies drove to the Daly 


Daly College on the 8th November 1912. 

College escorted by a squadron of the 14th 

I ndore Hussars under Major Brown and were 
received at the entrance by the Principal of the 
College, Mr. Hide. A procession was dmwn up in 
the vestibule of the College Hall composed of the 
Ruling Chiefs who had visited His Excellency in 
the morning and including His Highness the Maha- 
raja Scindia and Her Highness the Nawab’ Begum 
of Bhopal who had both come specially to Indore 

to be present at the opening ceremony. I’he 

procession then proceeded the Viceroy through the 
beautiful and spacious C!!ollegc Hall on to the dais 
at the further end. Mr. Hide welcomed the Viceroy 
to the Daly College and explained the objiM:t of the 
College and gave iui epiU)me of its history. His 
Excellency replied : 

In the Addres‘^ that he has just read thft Principal 
has given us a most interesting account of flic history 
of this Daly Colli ge and of the circums- 
The ^ tances wliich ltd up to the present cert?- 
Speech?^ ** monv. He h.is been pleased to use ap- 
preciative and grateful l.inguage reganling 
my own presence here and the part which 1 am taking 
but I can assure you that amid the various duties 
which are imposed upon me during this autumn tour 
there are few that I sliall find more congenial, for the 
education of the Chiefs and Nobles of the Native Stales 
of India is a matter which lias occu}7ie(l Uie SA’inpalhi^tic 
■ attentioit of a long succession of Viceroys fn)m Lord 
Mayo onwards and I should indeetl be wanting in a 
proper sense of my rcspohsilaliticjs if I did not realise 
the speci.'il place filKs* oy the C'hiefs College in the 
general scheme of t'ducalional policy. I I'etd, it there- 
fore, .a privilt'gc to be allowed to take iny part in 
today’s proceedings and I reg.ird fhem as the .symbol of 
great progress accomplished in an important field of 
work. 1 cannot help thinking that this must be a proud 
day f-r Sir Hugh Daly whose face I am sorry so miss 
for it places as it were a crown upon the wot k to well 
begun by his father and it has doubtless been a labour 
of love to him and a task of filial piety to deveUm the 
Daly College to the highest possible standard. His en- 
thusiasm was clearly ihfectioii.s and i tender my ci‘n- 
gnatulations both to the other Political Officers who 
have taken so keen ;in interest^ .and to the Chiefs of 
Central India who have rendered this building possible 
not only by their moral support but also by their most 
generous contributions. There is no finality in this 
world and I feel confident that these benefactors of 
the College will continue their intcre.st in its future and 
I hope that some of them may be moved by Mr. Hide's 
recital of the additional requirements already in 
sight. 

I should like to take this opportunity of congratu- 
lating the Daly College staff and ati^dents alike upon 
the progress they have made ^affd the successes they 
have won. I am told that tlfere arc no less than 7t> 
boys here, a wonderful contra.st t# the total of five little 
boys of 1904 and 1 make no doubt tliatf with improved 
buildings and other facilities the mtmbtrs^ v/ill continue 
to grow without sacrifice .of quality of " efficient ; lo*" 
;in the past you had to put up with considerable difficul- 
ties, you have had olairuc in th6 citv which delayed tha 
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erection of your buildings, you have had insufficient 
and uncomtortable accommodation and long terms of 
residence and study without a break, but cheerful good 
temper and willing co-operation on the part of masters 
and boys alike have carried you through and here let 
me say how, deeply 1 regret that to day’s celebra- 
tions should be “closed by a tinge of melancholy 
when we reflect upon the loss that the College has sus- 
tained in the sudden and lamented death of Mr. 
Nicholls who was so promising and capable a member 
the staff. 

There is one way in which Chiefs can co-operate 
with the Principal and secure the fullest advantage of 
the money they ha\'C spent, the improtance of which 
has not perhaps been fully realised though in this res- 
pect matters are improving, and that is by sending boys 
from their States to the college when they arc young 
and insisting on their regular attendance. In Kurope 
boys are learning a second language and have made 
coivsiderablc atlvancc in aritiunetic at an age when 
Indian boys of noble birth liave liardly begun to read 
or write their mother tongue and in Kurope, regularity 
of attendance is insisted on by parents and until an 
improvement is shown in these two respects it is im- 
possible to reap the full benefit of the instruction that 
is available. The remedy lies in Your Highnesses hands. 
There is just one other thing tliat I should like to say 
before I conclude. Except iliose who become Ruling 
Chiefs or the heads of families with estates tcr manage 
I am told that few of the'old boys are to be found 
doing useful (niblio work in the , various States in later 
life and yet there is plenty of scope from them, for the 
great groujis of Central India and Rajputana Slates 
needs ”practi,cal administrators in every uepartment of 
giwcrnment .and I cannot but think that .among the 
young men of gt>od biithand higli chancier sent out 
into the world by these colleges there should be many 
with pretnninent <|ualilications to do good seia’icc. 
I have iicnrd some talk of a post diploma C(?llcge and 
there may be the need in that ic^ca of a scheme which 
would render such boys ever’ more tit for useful 
State employment. Hut whatever may come of it 
Ruling Chiefs would do well bv tbeir countries, jdo well 
by their nobles and do well by 1 1 lose colleges if they 
would steadily bear in mind that there is no be*ttcr staff 
for responsible work than is to be found in the class 
of boys who pass through them, that it would be good 
policy to employ them when possible and to support 
any scheme tli.at may be wisely devised to render them 
more fit for such employment. I note that it was Lord 
Dufferin who opened the first building of Daly Col- 
lege in 1885. He was my first master under w'hom I 
served more than 30 years and whose memory 1 hold 
in reverence and affection. It is a matter of personal 
satisfaction to me to follow in his footsteps and the 
buildings which it is now my great pleasure to de- 
clare open are worthy of the noble purpose for 

which they are intended. They have been de- 
signs by Sir Jacob, that unrival- 
led knaster of Indtlfi architecture to whom 

so many parts of India are indebted for beautiful and 
practical edifices. It is my earnest wish that the inein- 
Mrswho are brought up among these architectural 
l^auties may oe in&enced by them and learn from 
them and in them to live lives at once noble and prac- 
tical. 


Out of the 50 lakhs of rupees panted on the 
occasion of his Majesty’s Coronation Durbar held 
Government ttiiriylwothousand tave 

College bee allotted to the Government Col 
A.jmer Ajmer. 'TIk; boon, unexpected as it 

i.s, will serve to avert tlu; imminent and tlireatened 
danger of its di.safifiliatiun from the Allahabad Uni- 
versity. 


THE HINDU UNIVERSITY 


The Maharaja of Durbh.inga, I’resident of the 
Hindu University Society, has replied to Sir Harcourt 
fJommiUftN l^““vr's Ictiers of the 9th August con- 
Reply to® veying the Secretary of .State’s decision 
Qovern. rcgan’ling the University. The Hindu 

ment University Conunittee after considering 

the letters, authorized the President to give a reply in 
course of which the Committee first thanks the Govern- 
ment for accepting the proposal for the establishment 
of a Univei-sity fur the Hindu community at Henares 
On the question of the name, the reply says: -While 
the members of the Rxecutive Committee fully recog- 
nises that a change of name will in no way involve iny 
change in the essential features and scope’ of the pro- 
posed University at Henares, lliey cannot help feeling 
that the new name proposed for it will not appeal to 
the Hindu public at large throughout India to the 
same extent as one by which it has till now been 
proposed to be calUtd- Located as it is at Henares, 
the s.acrod city of the Hindus, the association of the 
word Hindu willi its name will not only satisfy a 
much cherished sentiment, but will also indicate and 
point out tli it it will be for the benefit of the entire 
Hindu Community of India that it looks for support 
and help. The Executive Committee has consulted 
donors and tiiey find tliat the public opinion is very 
strongly ui favour ol retaining the name Viglnally 
proposed. The Committee hopes that the Govern- 
ment will be pleased to allow them to do so. The 
reply further says : “ 'Hie decision the University 

will have no powt-r of affiliation outside the locality 
in Nvhich it is established has caused deep disappoint- 
ment, and the Committee feels extreme reluctant. In 
soliciting the reconsideration of that point, the Com- 
mittee points out th.al the first of the four practical 
objections to llic grant of power of affiliation outside 
the locality is very much minnimi.%d by the fact (a) 
affiliation to outside Colleges would only be grated 
under rules approved by tne Government to insti- 
tutions as well equipped as one of the University 
Colleges in any branch of learning and Science ; (b) 
that institutions applying for affiliation will be required 
to make religious instruction the integral part of their 
work ; (c) that they will be Rcsidenial Colleges fully 
equipped as much ; (d) and lastly, that affiliation will 
depend after all on the final sanction of the Govern- 
ment. The number of institutions likely to fulfil all 
these conditions will, at any rate, for a long time be 
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inconsiderable. With proper safeguards there is 
little fear of conflict of territorial jurisdiction or of 
undesirable competition ” With regard to the second 
objection that outside atflliation would keep down the 
Standard and destroy the Irope that Colleges would 
become gemiinc seats of learning the reply says : — 
“ Stich would not be the case. Groat distances in India 
make it extremely difficult fur studcMits from everj' pait 
of India to come over to Benares. It is only in case of 
higher studies that such concentration is most beneficial 
If post graduate studies were concenlraled at Benares, 
while the ^udy for degree were also permitleil in well 
equipped Golhges much of the objectitm would be 
obvjated. The (xuvcrnincnt will always have pi^wer to 
limit application at any point it likes but if no ('ollcges 
are affiliated outside Benares llie cherished hope of the 
promoters to shape the cuiTiculinn which will conduce 
to the development of Hindus culture will be realisable 
in Benares aliine. The ('ouitnitccc further points out 
that it would be absolutely necessary for the proposed 
University to hold Matticulation ^Kxamiiiation at 
various centres in India, and it would also have power 
to recognise scliools.’* In conclusion, the (?ominitlcc 
feels disappoinu'd that H. IC die Viceroy cannot be the 
Chancellor, and ihey hope this point may be re- 
considered, bur in any event they would feel gratified 
if the University were permiUed to place at its head 
as its protector the august name of K.ng- Emperor, 
and they hope that the viceroy will become its first 
patron. As to other points the Committee submits 
their constitution in tiu; form of a draft Bill and memo- 
randum, with the suggestion that preliminary details 
can best be settled by conference and discussion 
betsveen representatives of tlic Committee and the 
Govcrnineiu. 


■ 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


^At Ihe diploma examination held in March 
1912, at the United Provinces Agricultural College 
Cownpore 3 ® Students who appeared 

iigricuUural at the examination obtained a diploma 
College Qf Licentiate of agriculture. 'Fhese 
results were somewhat better than the previous yeatj^^ 
Four distinctions vrere given one in Biology, two 
'in Chemistry and one in Agriculture. The landing 
student was appointed to post of Naib Tahasildar. 


'education abroad. 


Prof. E. J. Rapson [Prof, of Sanskrit at Cam- 
bridge] writes to us : 

In theory the Long Vacation at Cambridge 
{fxtends from June a4th to October ist ; but this 


does not mean that the intellectual life 
of the place is suspended for so long a 
period. Not only do many honour 
student.s reside for about .six weeks of 
this interval ; I)ut the vacation offers facilities for 
congres.sc.s and associations of various periods ; 
and on this occasion the Summer Meeting or 
annual re-union of University Extension students, 
was held at Cambridge. It is usual to choose for 
the Summer Meeting which lasts altogether for 
about a month, some subject of wide-spread 
interest, around wliich^all the different groups of 
lectures are arranged. The central topic chosen 
for the j)resent year was ‘the . British hhnpire’; 
naturally a very large [iroportion of the lectures 
w;is devoted fo India. W hat could be more fitting 
then, than that on such an occasion tlie most 
celebrated of Indian dramas, Kalidasa’s ‘Cakuntala’ 
should be j^erfornied. 

Wc all know that, accortling to the tradition 
Kalidasa was one of the ‘nine gems' at the ('ourt of 
\'ikrainaditya : but it is only within the last few 
years that scholars hav(* come to a general agree- 
ment that this X'ikramaditya is to be identified 
with the JMnj)er()r Chamlra-Giipta II who 
reigned from about 401- to 415 A. I), and 
is well known t(' us from his insi'riptions and coins. 
'I’his view is supported also by other evideiiee; 
and it is altogether befitting that the date of 
Kalidasa should thus fall in the Gupta period, which 
was the golden age of classic , 11 Sanskrit Liler.Uun?. 
TJie play .SakunUila gains in interest when wo 
are enabled to realist* the surroundings amiiKl 
which it was first protliiet'd at tlic royal court at 
Uujjain .some firieen huiulred years ago. 

'Pile performance at Cambridge was iindertaki'U 
by <lic Eli/at)elban Stage Society, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. W illiam Pool. No English company 
could -have been more suitable, since there is a 
very .striking similarity botli in form and spirit 
between tlie ICnglish dramas of the Elizabethaii 
period and the (Classical Sanskrit drama of Kab- 
da.sa, who in fact has, not inaptly, been called 
‘the Sliakcspcare of India. 

But it is after all no easy task to present a 
San.skrit play in such a manner as to make it easily 
intelligible to an English audience. The difference 
between Indian sentiment and English sentiment, 
and between the fifth century and the twcnti<’th 
century can only be bridged over by sympathy and 
intelligence, and it is because l)iey possess these 
necessary qualities that the actresses and actors of 
the Elizabethan Stage Soqifety was able to aXihievc 
a great artistic success whci; they played *<Cakiin- 
tala before numerous and appreciative audiences 
at Cambridge in the afternoon and evening of 
Thursda]^ August i. The part of Uio heroine, with 
all the foys and sorrows, was played with much 
charm and feelina bv Miss. Irene Clark ; the Uurty- 


A perfor- 
mance of 
Cakuntala 
at Cambri- 
dge. 
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anta of Mr Clarence Derwent was full of strength 
and dignity, while the Vidushaka of Mr. Nigal Play- 
fair C(iualled the original in Combined self-importance 
and stui)idity. 

In the acting edition of the play the excellent 
verse translation by the late Mr. Harinath Do, was 
used as far as possible ; but this unfortunately 
only comprises the first two acts. For the 
remainder an English translation, with lyrics by 
Mr. J. W. Habbach, was specially made for the 
occasion from the French of Bergaigne. 

Let us hope that on some future occasion we 
may have at Cambridge the pleasure of witnessing 
a performance of. one of the other master pieces 
the classical Sanskrit Drama, as, for instance, the 
the Mricchiikatikii or the Katnavali. 

Stalistics conipil(*d by the L'nitcd States Jffirean 
of Education show that there w(;re 4,<S56 foreigners 
enrolled as regular Students in the 
Foroifsn universities and colleges of the United 
in America states during the sehool year 1911-12. 

Summer students brought the total up 
to 5, 227. 'riu'se figures do mA includi* the number 
of stuilt'iUs in preparatory schools. Of this number 
3,^93 wi re undergraduates. 249 werir graduates cA 
Anieriean eolleges engaged in graduate work here. 

C'.'iiiada leads in the number of studeiv.s pur- 
suing rourses in the United Stales with 898, and the 
A\ I .st Indies rank second with 698. China and 
Jajian together send move students to the United 
Stales than the entire continent ot Europe. China 
sending 549 and Japan 415, while 251 enme irom 
the United Kingdom, J.13 from Germany, 120 from 
Russia and Finland, 96 from 'rmkey in hairojx: 
and 313 from the resl of ICurijpe. India and Ceylon 
sent i*tS, ('hosen (Korea) 21, Persia 17, the I’hili- 
phines 123, Turkey in Asia 73, other Asiatic coun- 
tries 24, Hawaii 105, Australia 105 and New- 
Zealand 26. B;azil sent the largest number of 
students from South America, 6t. Argentina sent 
5r, Peru 28, Colombia 28, Chili 19, and the other 
South American countries 72. Mexico follows 
Jai)an in the number of sliulents sent with 294. 
All of Central America contributed 84 students 
to the total. Africa was represented by 2O fvon^ 
Egypt and 53 from Soutli Africa. 

Next to the courses in arts and sciences, which 
enlisted the attention of 1,371 students, medicine 
and its allied cour.scs of denti.stry, pharmacology 
and Veterinary medicine were the ino.st popular. 
The courses closely allied to the commercial pro- 
gress in the worl 4 drew» as follows : Engineering, 
^93 J. Agriculture, 255, and Economics, 249. There 
.were* 5 1 2 foreign students of Theology and 121 uf 
law. * *1' ■ 

Privately endowed Colleges and Universities, 
schools for professional education seem to be the 
most popular with the foreign students, the form«»^ 


clas.s having 1,981 on their ^rolls and the latter 
i»5fi3* States Colleges and universities enrolled 
692, Agricultural Colleges 255, Schools of techno- 
logy, including department of universities and 
colleges and colleges of mechiancs 242, colleges for 
women 123. 

A scheme has been arranged for the admmis 
Iration of Mr. Ralan 'I’ata’s gift of 21,400 a year 
Mr. H. three years to London University 

Tata’s Gift to promote the .study of methods for 
UniversUy the [)rewenlion and relief of poverty. 

A bureau is to be fornietf for the 
die provi.sion of information, and lectures are tQ be 
delivered and published on the subject. Mr. R. H. ' 
Tawney who has been connected with the workers 
of educational association, has been appointed 
direc tor, 

'^rhe late Mr. Robert Marshal of Glasgow, 
has bequeathed^to the Gla.sgow' University Court, 

. by special deed of trust, the. lands and 

Oiasgow Grangehill, Beith or the pro- 

Abordeon thereof when sold, for the })ur- 

• pose of endowing a Chair of Modern 
Languages in the University. 'I'he annml value 
of the slate is between .£600 and ;^,*8oo. There 
are, at jnvsent le('lure.shi})s in the Uni\orsity in 
French, German, and' Italian, and the Court is 
already in [los.session of certain funds tvhicii have 
been given towards the (‘lulinvment of Chairs in 
Freni'h and German. 

Aberdeen University Court has received intima- 
tion of a beijiicst by the late Mr. Alfred,*GilchristJfor 
the foundation of bursaries in the Faculties of 
Arts and Mi‘dicini‘, and of lectureship on the pro- 
gress of medical science and the iirogress of edu- 
cational science, the lectures to be delivered every 
five years by the Professor of Materia’ Mcdica and 
the Lecturer in PMiicalion. 

In the district {Btzirk) of Kassel alone there 
arc at present 62 industrial continuation schools, 
with %i99 pupils, 393 of lhem*iinskilled 
Cominuation workmen ; to these must be added 
Ge^many’^ n commercial continuation schools 

^ with 1,254 mom and 526 w'omCh pupils 
T'lie most conspicuous development is of the 
.country continuation schools [landliche Fortbildung. 
sschuUn) ; of these Kassel has 454, containing 8,686 
pupils. Special courses are being given in many parts 
of Germany to train teachers for country schools, 
and these courses are followed by the clergy, not 
so much engrossed by “religious, difficulties” as to 
be indifferent to the children’s needs. In the Nie- 
derbarnim Circle (Areis), Brandenburg, there are 
now 14 industrial continuation schools, and nine 
places are enumerated as having recently establish- 
ed country continuation schools. Noteworthy here 
is it that the A'retf is making grants to enable 
forward pupils of the continuation school to attend 
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higher professional schools (Fiichschulen), In fine. it. 
cannot be .disputed that Germany is giving to 
the adolescent sedulous and ever-increasing care. 

The Registrar of the London University 
Extension Board has issued a programme of 
extension lectures arranged for this 
YtJMdon session (1912-13.) Most of the lectures 
llzteDsion have begun in the second week of 
eo ures Q^tober. Central courses wll be 

delivered at South Kensington, in the city, in the 
Jerusalem Chamber of Westminister Abbey, and 
elsewhere ; local courses in all parts of I.ondon 
and suburbs, extending as far south as Ashtead, 
Chislehurst, Croydon, and Weybridge and as far 
north as Harrow, Wandsworth, West Ham, Ber- 
mondsey, and Buckhurst Hill have not been omit- 
ted. Several interesting courses are held in the 
British Museum, the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
King’s College, and University College ; short 
courses are arranged in Bethnal Green, W'hitechapel, 
Eltham, and Hampstead Carden Suburb ; and 
tutorial classes under the jfjint committee for the 
promotion of the higher education of working 
*^peoplc in the various districts of London where 
they are especially to be found. I'bc special train- 
ing course for lecturers will be held as before, under 
the guidance of Mr. H. H. Hulbcrt and Professor 
John Adams. A fourth diploma— on the History 
of Art— ha.s been added to the three previously 
established in History, literature, and Economics 
and Social Science. 

The new Training ("ollege for teachers at 
Beckett’s Park, Leeds is described by its Princij)al 
as the most complete ediK'alional instilu 
Training Europe. 'I he buildings 

College® have over eight acres of llocjr space, upon 
which will stand i, 000 separate rooms. The 
are aof ground enclosed is about ninety-seven acres. 
The principal structures are an imposing central 
block, looking over a fine sweep of lawn, and eight 
hostels, five accommodating 300 •w^omcn students, 
and three 180 men. 'Phere is a tutorial staff of 
thirty and a domestic staff of sixty. The total 
number of students in residence is 450, or thirty 
below the maximum admissible. The College is 
.the largest residential college in the country, and 
. has the advantage of all the most modern equip- 
ment. The total cost of land and buildings is 
242,000, contributed by the public purse, Im- 
perial and local. 

^ The thirty -seventh annual report of the Minister 
of State for Education in Japan, which has just 
come to hand, is at once, in many 
IKiSewfn^respects an inspiration and an example to 
who are engaged in educational work. 

. -^i^cial means are taken for the nurture of 
;^cient,jtea^rs,^ that the teaching staff of every 
ICbOol shoujd^b^made complete and perfect, while, 


on the other, honour and encouragement are given 
to all persons of merit who were connected with 
education. At the same time profound attention 
is paid to the moral education of pupils and 
students. Its special development, enhanced by 
both intellectual and physical education, is sought 
with assiduity. The text-books have been revised, 
and the most up-to-date methods introduced info 
the schools, of which there is a great variety, not 
only for elementary and secondary education, but 
also for specialised education in all its forms. While 
a good general education is given as a foundation, 
.special attention is paid to every department of 
technical education. There are said to be 5,614 
technical schools, but of these 5,t92 are supple- 
mentary schools, in which the simplest application 
of the work of the elementary schools is given to 
industries of the district. Three arc fourteen 
higher grade institutions under the direct control 
of the Department of Education, in which 
a very complete training is given in the subjects 
required in commerce, industry and agriculture. 
At the head of the educational system are the 
Imperial Universities of Tokyo and Kyoto, which 
arc now very completely organised and eciuipped. 


WHAT OUR STUDENTS 
ARE DOING ABROAD 


The a[)proximate number of those win* 
have gone to Europe during the year is not less 

than 37 excluding 2 w'ho have gone 
Madras to America, 28 of this number, it is 
Student Hindus, j, a Mahommedaii, 

3 of the Domiciled community and 
5 Indian Christians, the number including thre 
ladies. Of those who have gone, we understand lliat 
24 have formally or informally consulted the Advising 
Committee and nine have exi)ressed their willing 
ness to be under the guardianship of the adviser. 
Two of the number are Government Scholars and 
one is scholar sent by the Vysia Community, 1 r 
intend to take University degrees in Arts or Science, 
7 go in for Engineering, 6 for the Bar, 1 1 for Medi- 
cine, 4 for I.C,S, and other services, 2 for Forestry 
and one for Accountancy, With regard to their 
educational qualifications, we are told I is an M.A, 
1 1 are Graduates, 3 have passed in two branches 
of the B, A„ II are F, A.s., 4 are Matriculates, 4 
hold schid leaving certificates and I lias passed 
the Cambridge local, while the qualifications of * 
are unknown, 
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Thr MaaHiureyn eitt of Educational 
Products. 

RY RDWARD L. THORNDIKE 
Teachers Collej^e, (^)lumbia University. 

'Phc business of man, I suppose, is to change 
thi* world for the better. 'I'liings and men have 
to be n'forined so that they will satisfy better those 
wants wliic'l! reasf)n fintls worthy. And man’s 
wants also must be c hanged, '('he guide of reason 
in ('hanging things to fit human wants, and in 
('hanging m« ii themselves to fit their nobler ])ossi- 
hiliiie^and the coimnon good, is sc'ience — matter- 
of fai't, veritialile knowledge of the nature and 
eausi's of eh:m;;(‘N in things and men. 

Juhu'atioii, like* histcay, ec'onomics, sociology, 
and the other seienc'c's of man, is just beginning to 
give promise of (juantitative knowhidge, of descrip- 
tions of facts as numerically defined amount i, and 
of relations or lews in terms of rigid, unambiguous 
ecjuations. 'I'he changes that take place in intellect 
and character nri‘ ('omingtcj be measured with the 
sauu' gt'tieral le<'hni.;Me. and we may hope, with the 
sain ■ passic)n for clearness and precisicai, which had 
served thephy.sical sciences for the last two hundred 
years. 

1 shall try today to describe one feature of this 
quantitative work in the science of education — per- 
haps 1 should .say, this tiuanlilative work toward a 
science of education. 1 wish that my description 
might be adcftuate, so that those of you who c.stccm 
the definiteness and rigor of the physical sciences 
would be led to agree with me that a science of the 
changes produced in man by education may be 
made just as definite and exact — and .so that those 
of you who esteem the significant and univer.sal 
application of the humanities would admit that the 
life of man gains a new’ dignity when the insights of 
the dramatist, sage, or statesman are reinforced by 
mcasiiring-rods and .scales for w'eighing and account- 
ing for human nature and behaviour. 

The need for measurement of the differences 
made by education — of educational products — is 

13 


equally demon.strable whether our concern is with 
education as a science or education as a business. 
However it is dtjfined, education concerns the 
production and prevention of changes in human 
beings ; and a science of education must identify 
these changes, compare them, and relate them to 
their causes. 'I'o do this it must measure lliem. The 
balance-sheet of education as a business has as its 
credit side certain educational i)roducts — know'ledge 
of siicli and such sclujol sulqects, habits of courage ’ 
or persistence, and the like, skill in this or that trade 
or ])rofession. added interests, refiiKMuents of taste, 
ide.'ils of honor, service, and truth. It is fruitless to 
keep only the debit account -of tim(* and money 
exjK'iided, teachers, bcjoks, supplies, buildings, 
courses of study, and methods of teaching and the 
like, leaving the credit account - the results achiev- 
ed, tlu! jKoducts of education — vague and in.secure. " 

1 here are ])ecu]iar dilficulties in ktjeping an 
accurate ac'coimt— in measuring the cbange.s which 
are the data for the science of education. The facts 
arii extraordinarily complex, very widely variable, 
and do iRjt at all readily suggest units, scales, or 
gratlcd standards by means of which they may be 
identified, compared, and related. 

So apparently simple an ability as ordinary addi- 
tion of integers can" be shown to require analysis 
into at least nine separate abilities, each of which 
prol)a])ly rcMpiires further analysis, in one case, into 
perhaps ninety component ability-atoms. The 
achievement of any pu])il in any matter of intellect, 
character, or .skill usually varies widely, so that 
many measiircmciUs of ostensibly the .same fact have 
to be made to relieve it from its chance or acciden- 
tal error. Scales, graded standards, by which to 
report knowledge of (German, ability to spell, skill 
in cooking, original power in mathematics, apprecia- 
tion of music, or any educational fact you may 
think of, arc now where the thermometer, spectros- 
cope, and galvanometer were three hundred years 
ago — they do not exist. 

The beginnings that are being made towards 
overcoming this third difficulty are my special topic 
today. I ask you to consider the requirements of 
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a valid scale of moasiircment in general, and to 
consider whether av(.‘ can meet them in measuring 
educational i)roducts. 

The ovduv\ry sr.ate for weight, zero, (>\ie gram, 
two grams, three grams, and so on, exem\diries an 
ideal scale in four respects : First, it is a series of 
perfectly definable facts. All men over all the 
world may know exactly what i.s meant by two 
gram.s or four grams. In tlie second place, each 
amount is a different amount of the same kind of 
thing. “Four grams” i.s so much of the same kind 
of thing of which “two grams” is “two grams.” In 
the third place, the differenciis between any two of 
the amounts are perfectly defined in terms of some 
unit of difference. The step from four to five grams 
is the same as the step from forty-seven to forty- 
eight gram.s, and so on, lyastly, the zero point of 
the scale is ab.solute ; that is, it means just barely 
not any of the thing in question. I shall lake these 
points in order. 

Can we, then, in a science of education, get a 
series of perfectly defined points of the amount 
of some thing, so that all men may know what 
each man means by the statement he makes, as 
all know it in the case of “one gram” or “two 
grams” ? At the present time wo have certain 
descriptions or identifications of these points on 
the .scale, or amounts of the thing. VVe say, in the 
case of handwriting, “a good plain hand,” which 
is about as useful a statement -of about the same 
character — as if, in describing the weight of a body, 
we sliould say, “as heavy as a bab)'.” lii descri- 
bing the ability of a pupil in German, we say “His 
knowledge is about equivalent to that recpiircd for 
passing intermediate German.” That i.s about as 
if, in describing the length of an object, we .should 
say, “It is about as hmg as a man can jump.” In 
measuring a Frc.shman’s composition in English in 
Harvard College, we say it is of “C” grade. That 
is about on a level with the statement that a gla.s.s 
of water is “tepid” ; ’and although there may be a 
certain emotional appropriateness in tlie use of the 
word “tepid” to dt.scribe the Fresliman’s composi- 
tion, as a scientific measure it i.s hardly adequate. 


Now it is an easy task, theoretically, for educa- 
tional science to take these vague, ambiguous state- 
ments ofconimoii-sen.se and refine them as physical 
science has in the past refined similar measures 
in the case of pVi^siciil faci.;. 'A'e can, for example, 
define a good j)Iain hand by printing a .sample of 
it. If I should write on the blackboard with a 
certain degree of legibility and beauty, and if this 
association wi;rc to say, “d'hat is what we call a 
a good plain hand” ; and if we were to have copies 
made of it, so that people could see it ; and if we 
.sliould get the people of tlie United Stati*s and of 
other countries to agree that “a good plain hand” 
meant a hand as good as, and no better than, the 
printed sample in (juestion — then we wraild have 
one point on the scale thereby difiiied. 

In the ca.se of .spcliing, we can define a point 
on the .scale as the ability to spell words as hard as, 
but no harder than, “at” and “go,” or “wish” and 
“touch,” and so on to “millinery,” “dewlopment,” 
or words of any dirficulty we choose. We could, 
in the case of (Icrman, agree iijion a series of 
pa.s.sage.s, graded in difficulty of translation, and 
say, “W’hat we mean by ability ‘four’ is tlu' ability 
to translate this pas.sage with a certain degree of 
precision, but not to tran.slatc the next more difficult 
passage,” and so on. Such a series of passages 
would be easy enough to gel, and would define 
for us points in this particular scale. Similarly we 
could get a .series of originals in mathematics, 
graded in difficulty, which would define a series 
of points on the .scale of mathematical ability. 
We could in the same way define the amount of 
merit in an English composition by an actual 
.sample. . Lately my friend Mr. Hillegas has been 
engaged in doing that in the ca.so of English writing 
by young people in their teens. 

The second retiuircment of the ideal scale, you 
will remember, was that the different amounts 
should be amf)unt.s of the .same thing. I lere again 
the i)rcsent practice is far from as advanced a.s 
we would wish. 'I'akc the case of ability in arith- 
metic, in grammar school pupils, for example. As 
you well know, our measurement of ability 
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arithmetic actually is a measurement of two different 
things : sheer mathematical insight and knowledge, 
t)n the one hand * and acciuaintance with language, 
on the other. For example : suppose I give this 
problem to pupils in the second grade at school, 
“If you already had two cents, and someone gave 
you three cents too what sum would you then have 
in all Suppose that a day later, I give the 
problem, “ I low many arc three and two ?” As 
you all know, the percentage of children getting 
the second example correct would be far higher 
than in the case of the first example. The first 
tost is not so nuich in arithmetic as in language ; 
the (lilhculty is in the words “already,” “ too,” 

“ someone,” “ would,” “in all.” 

In the case of spelling, ordinary measurements 
of achievement mix u|) knowledge of spelling ])roper 
with an actpuiinlance with words and meanings. 

cxami)lc, to be able to spell the words “ too” 
and “ there” re(iuires mainly a.l)ility in spelling ; but 
till' al)ility to spc.'ll correctly the words “ Popocata- 
peil," “ .\bracadabra,” would recpiire to some slight 
degree e a knowledge of spelling, but largely a wide 
knowledge of the language. 

'Those of )'ou who teach languages in .secondary 
schools are well aware that the ordinary college- 
entrance examination and also your own tests of 
achievement in a language are scales which measure 
two things. Part of the difficulties which pertain 
to translating a passage in a foreign language arise 
frf)in the difficulty of undersUinding the general 
thought of the passage. A Vo have all, I fear, given 
our pupils [)assages which, so to speak, lltey could 
not translate even if they were given in English I 
'They would not know what they meant, if they 
were given in haigUsh. The difficulty would be 
that they did not have the general knowledge of 
affairs and things to understand the \nea\iing of 
the pas.sa,ge in any tongue. Here again there is 
nothing impossible in the task. A\'e can separate 
^ut, by skilful experiments, achievement in master- 
ing spelling difficulties proper, apart from the 
difficulties of mastering a general accpiaintance 
with English words. We can devise passages such 


that the (iicts and relations arc simple, but the ; 
(jcrman, the French, or the Latin, is difficult ; and I 
(jtlior [jiissiiges where the French or German or 
I^tin is ea.sy, but the meaning is difficult. We can • 
se\)iirate ii\to two scales these two sets of facts mea- ^ 
surecl. 

Tor the purpose of what I have to say, let us 
assume, then, that \vc arc measuring the same sort 
of thing, and that we have reached a point w'here ■ 
we have, as our identified quantities, or amounts, . 
or “ si:ale-points,” things wffiich are in a linear series,' 
and which differ in amount only^ being of the same 
quality or thing or product. 

'Die third re(iuiremenl of the ideal scale was 
that the differences between any two scale-points or 
values sliould be rigorously and perfectly defined 
in terms of some unit of difterence. Now we come 
to a point where very little has been done by our 
educational practice. Most of the (luantities that , 
\\\\ a.s.sign in cdiKxition signify only relative positions 
really. W’o perhaps make a pretense at their being 
differences in amount. When we say that one 
pupil is “ 75” and another is “ 80,” a third is “ 85,” 
another is “ 90,” and another “ 95,” if there is one 
thing we do know, it is that the step Irom 98 to 99 
i.s, as a matter of fixet, almost never ecpial to the 
.step from 59 to 60; or 49 to 50. We do not know 
what their proper ratios are, however. Nobody 
here could tell from any given set of grades or 
averages of grades what the exact relation of the 
difference between 65 and 70 was to the difference 
between 85 and 90. We do not know, with respect 
to general educational products, whether the step 
from grammar-school to high-school graduation is 
equal to, less than, or greater than, the step from 
high-school graduation to college graduation ; much 
less can we put the two steps into an exact ratio. 
Wc do not know whether the step from a barely 
legible handwriting up to a good plain hand is etiual 
to, le.ss than, or gretiter than, the step from a good 
plain hand to a perfect, copperplate writing ; much 
les.s could we put the differences in term.s of an 
exilct ratio. 

The problem, then, is to take the differences in 
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relative merit that we till observe in school products 
and turn these into precise differences of amount. 
This can be done. Here, I shall have to take you 
into a .somewhat technical discussion for a few 
moments. In fact to decal with the subject properly 
I should have to go through a rathcT laborious dis- 
cussion of the logic of quantity generally. 1 take 
equality of steps (^f difference, whic'h is the .simple.sl 
case rhetorically, though .all 1 say appli('s to getting any 
ratios between differences defined. When a iliffer 
ence is not alw.ays noted by competent judge's, we 
may say that two differences areecjual which are -iiu- 
ally oftcai noted. If, for example, we had four s.im- 
ple.s, r, 2, 3, .and of English writing, such that . So j)cr 
cent of an expert group .said that r was better tlun 2, 
whereas 20 per cent .s.aid that 2 was better th in 1, 
and 80 per cent said that 3 was better than and 
20 per cent that 4 was better than 3; then in a very 
important, and, with certain limitations, true siaisi', 
we can .say that the difference between 1 and 2 iseiju- 
al to the difference between 3 .and 4, bei'ausi'. it is 
equally often noticed by equally {'omj)etiint judgi^s. 
This method of turning measurements by relative 
positions into mea.surements in terms (jf units of am 
ount was first used, very roughly, by tlie late Mr. Kraii- 
cis Galton, an emiruaU Kngli,',h uuin of .science. 
It h.as been u.sed by Professor Cattell and and oth- 
ers .at ("olumbia university ; .and it is used in many 
fields of human life, apart from education. It is the 
most convenient tool whereby to evijn-ss the slej)s 
of difference, and define the distances of (Uie point 
from .another, of all the educational .scales that wo 
have. I shall illustrate this by re.ading six (:oiTii)o.si- 
tions by pupils of high-school age, which by .such u.sc 
of the opinion of two hundred expert.s — common- 
sense people, experts in education, teachers, literary 
men, editors, and the like — are found to differ by 
approximately eijual step.s. These stcjis arc not 
absolutely equal, being in fact ii, 10, it, 9, and 
10. I will read the compositions, in their order, 
from the lowest up. 

26. “Advantage evils arc things of tyranny and 
there arc many advant.agc evils. One thing is that 
when they oppress the people they suffer awful I think 


it is a terrible thing when they .say that you can be 
hanged down or trodden without mercy .and the 
tyranny does what they want Ihorc was tyrans in the 
rcvolution.ary war and so they throwed off the yok.” 

37. “When Sulla came back from his confpicst 
Marius had put himself consul so siilla with the army 
he had with him in his compicst sie/.ed the govern- 
ment from M.arius .and put himself in consul .and 
h.ad a list of his cnemys printy and the men whoes 
names were on this list w'^e beheaded.” 

47. “First. T)c Quincys mother was a beautiful 
women and tbroiigli her De Quincy in hereted much 
of his genius. 

“His running away from school cnfluenci'd him 
much .as he roamed ihriaigh the woods, v.'illeys and 
his mind became very iiu'dilative. 

“The greatest end iw ‘lice of I>(‘ ()iilncy’s llfi! w.^s 
the opium habit. If it was not for this habit it i.s 
doubtful whether we woiiKl now be reading his wri- 
tings. 

“His com])anions during liis college course and 
even before that tiiur v.-.-rc gri'at (.'nlluciK'c.-:. 'I'he 
surroundings of He t^luincy were iiilliunces. Not 
only Do (Quincy s habit of opium but other habil.s 
which wore peculiar to his lifi*. 

“His inarriiige to the woman whicli lie did not 
especially care for. 

“The many well educated and noteworthy fri 
ends k/ Do Quincy.” 

58. “'Phe i)assage.s given show the following cha 
ractcrlslic of Fluellen: his inclination to brag, hi.s 
profcs.sed knowledge of History, liis complaining 
cli.aracter, bis grc.at patriotism, pride of hi.s leader, 
admired honesty, revengeful, love of fun .and punish- 
ment of those who deserve it.” 

67. “Icliabod crane was a sc.hoolmaster in a 
place called Sleepy Hollow. He was tall and slim 
with broad shoulders, long arms that dangled far 
below his co.at sleeves. His feet looked as if they 
might easily have been used for sluivels. His nose 
was long and his entire frame was most loosely 
hung together.” 

77. “When at last it did .arrive the postina-ster 

began to quickly sort the bundles, we waited 
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anxiously. Imniudiatoly upon receiving our bundles, 
I lashed the horstis and they resi)onded with a jump. 
Out into the country wc drove at reckless speed- - 
everywhere spreading like wildfire the new.s, ‘Victory.* 
The exileration that we all felt was shared by tlu^ 
horses. Up and downgrade and over bridges, we 
drove at breakneck sfieed and spreading the news at 
every hamlet with that one cry ‘Victory.’ W'lien 
at last we were back home again, it was with the 
hope that we should have another ride some day 
with ‘Victory’.” 

The second sort of argument is somewhat more 
intricate. Suppose that we have a scale running 
from a low to a high degree of achievement, say, 
in solv'ing geometrical problems. i\nd siijipose 
that we know the geometrical, a half circle on the 
linear scale as base, the normal probaliility-surtiice 
or any other. 'Phen, from the percentages of such 
pupils solving problems A, b, (', I), etc., we can 

. a-b b-c: c~-d 

determine the ratios (-~p) J)' 

'rhus suppose the form of the distribution of 
ability to be that defined by the scale line as a 
— 

base and the line y _ itTfu/, and call L the achie- 
veim.'iit of solving a problem which 9,9<S7 out of 
10,000 such pujiils can solve, ('all // the achieve- 
ment of solving a problem .such as only 13 out 
of 10,000 such pupils can solve. 

'Po get a series of, .say, 1 3 achievements varying 
from // to T, by 12 ctpial steps we shall have to 
find problems wiiich can be solved by 13, 62, 227, 
668, 1,586, 3,085, 5,000, 6,915, 8,414, 9,332, 

9)773» JUkI 9,987 out of 10,000 of the 

group respectively. 

This method has .so far been u.scd only once or 
twice, but is likely to become of great importance 
in the case of certain educational produces. 

Neither of these methods of defining the difference 
between facts is that commonly used in the physical 
sciences. 'Po the physicist, those differences arc 
equal which are products of the same cause in the 
same circumstances or wiiich, under the .same con- 
ditions, produce the .same effect. The difference 
betiveen nine inches and ten inches is equal to the 


difference bclw'ecn six inches and seven inches 
because om: standard length produces either differ- 
ence. One degree of temperature, is equal to 
any other degree in temperature in the sense 
that it will raise the mercury the same distance. 
Wc can do something like this in education, though 
it become.s rather difficult, and careful logic is 
undoubtedly reejuired. 

"Phe last (jlement of a valid scale was that it 
should be refi^rable to a zero which meant just 
barely not any of the thing in (piestion — that is, an' 
absolute zero. The importance of this may not 
appeal to many of yiju ; it does not appeal to people 
generally. What an absolute zero docs is to permit 
us to use the “ times ” judgment — to say that this 
educational achievement is tw'ice or one-half or 
three-fourths times that ; speaking algebraically, it 
enaliles us to use e(]_uations with two instead of four 
unknown quantities, because the zero points are true 
zero points. 

If you ask anyone to tell you what he means, 
or show' you w'hat he means, by “ just barely not 
any originality in mathematics,” or “just not any 
merit in handw'riting,” he is likely t(j be amu.sed, 
and say that lie never thought of it, and does not 
intend to ! But I must confes.s that to me it appears 
that such a person has not clearly defined his 
ideas. A i)er.s(;n cannot think accurately or wisely 
about any (pumtity until he has referred it to an 
absolute zero on some scale. Now’ the fact that 
zero points do not stare us in the face in the case 
of mathianatical originality or knowledge of German, 
or ability in writing, as they do in the case of 
measures of length, weight, and time, is no excuse 
for not trying to get them. They can be got, at 
least appro.ximately. For example, if w’e define the 
zero of ability in spelling as the ability to spell a 
w’ord like “go ” or “.so," we shall not be far astray 
for if a child has reached a point where he can be 
measured at all in respect to spelling and is not able 
to .spell these words, he is approximately at just not 
any ability at all in spelling. I think if w’e .should 
agree that for a pupil just not to know’ the meaning 
of “ ja " and “ nein ” under ordinary conditions of 
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life in New England today would indicate that he 
was approximately at the zero point in knowledge of 
German, we should not be far astray. If he knew 
that “ ja ” meant “ yes ” but did not know that 
“nein” meant “no,” he would be so close to the zero 
point that our error would be slight. 

In handwriting, a handwriting which is recog- 
nizable as handwriting, but is of just not any beauty 
or legibility, is not hard to define. I^'ig. i may 
serve roughly. We should say that this was hand- 
writing ; it is not a house, nor a mere test of motor 
skill ; it is, in a sense, handwriting ; but it has no 
legibility or beauty, 'fhe zero point in the case of 
composition was determined by the judgment of 
forty experts, divided about equally between men of 




I'ig I. 

affairs, expert psychologists, experts in education, 
practical schoolmen, and literary iikmi themselves. 
The sample taken as zero of merit for writing by 
young peo{)le in their teens was ; 

Dear Sir: I write to say that it aint a .square 
deal Schools is I say they is I went to a .schoed. 
red and gree green and bn^wn aint it hito bit I 
say he dcjn’t know his business not today nor 
yesterday and )'ou know it and I want Jennie to get 
me out. 

If we get scale ])oints defined, and their disUinces 
defined, and establish an absolute zero, there is no 
further difficulty in constructing a scale for achieve- 
ments of human nature. Such scales have every 
: logical (iualificati(jn that any of the scales for phy- 
‘ sical measurement have. 

There is no limit, theoretically, to the kind of 
things for which scales are practicable. 1 have 
f chosen for convenience the simpler and easier 
r cases. But the arguments apply equally to the 
'sease of evidence in history, excellence of judgment 
in affair, devotion \o the common good, or any 
quality, no matter how complex, that one may Uike. 


It may save the time of all of us if I .say just 
a word or tw(j about two or three objections. 

It may be said, “All this is unnoces.sary ; the 
good old adjectives are enough for educational 
work”. All that I have to retort is that for 
the kind of educational work that the person 
who makes this objection usually wishes to do, 
probably the old adjectives are all that is neces.sary. 

A stronger objection would be that the cojn mon- 
sense judgment of a first-rate man without these 
units and scales is better than the action of the stupid 
man or incompetent man, with them. That is, of 
course, true — that a good man can do better work 
without them than a stui)id man with them. It is 
precisely the work of science to get good work 
done by those of us who are rather mediocre. 
Thanks to the progress of science, we can now 
solve problems that Aristotle could not s(jlve. IVe 
should all prefer to have for our children a stui)id 
doctor of today, who nevertheless understood the 
use of antiseplirs and antitoxins, than Galen or 
Hippocrates, though in res{)e(:t to common-sense 
there would bi) no choice. 

The third objection is one llial a certain type 
of person feels verv kceiil}', namely, lliat the 
pers<mal, spiritual work of education -the direct 
human influence that the pupil may got — is not in 
the domain of exact science. Hut that is not a 
valid ^’hjeclion. Mothers do not love their babies 
less who weigh them. We do not serve our 
country less faithfully because we take its census, 
survey its coastline, or compute its resources. 
Education will of course always need its poets, ils- 
artists, its craflsnien, as well as its managers and 
men of .science, but it needs these also. 'J’here i.s 
no reason why the artistic life .should be impeded 
by the life of measurement. There is no reason 
>vhy .sculptors should sulk because surveyors pros- 
per ; or why a poet should feel badly because his 
odes are printed on paper whose length and breadth 
are known, and which is .sold for a money price. 

[This paper wasi read at the meeting of tlie Harvard Teachers’ 
Association, Cambridge, Massachiisetta U. S. A. March 9, 1919] 
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The Pedagogy of the Hindus— III. 

BY PROF. 11, K. SARKAR, CAIXUTTA. 

{Conlinued from fuge 6S) 

The Philosophy of Life —False and True. 

The western view of Man is very narrow and limi- 
ted. Man is looked upon as a pigmy being working in 
a circiimseribod field. There i.s no attempt at consi- 
dering him from the stand-point of his greatness 
and immensity. This world is the whole range of 
human activity, this birth is the sole opportunity 
for the di.s])lay of his powers. Ih; has to think 
and act on this little .stage we call earlli. There 
is no other worhl transcending the limitations of 
time and space, beyond this positive world, outside 
the boundaries fjf the physical and mental regions. 

'I ‘he soul or spirit is an idle product of the brain, 
an illusion, at best an abstract conception, and 
such things as the perception of the Infinite, 
highest sclf-reali.sation, spiritual culture cS:c. have 
no existence in reality, they are mere metaphors 
of a figurative languagi;. 'The sole reality, is 
llic c\isiing conditions of life —man must act his 
little part under the circumstances of this world 
and must have his highest self-real i.sat ion in the 
life that he lives now. 

Man thus considered is necessarily a miserable 
creature full of littlencssc.s and [KUtincsscs. 
And littleness is the root of all strifes and 
discords. Human life then becomes a theatre 
of j)ctty jealousies, the battleground of sidfish 
impulses and the scene of daily disunions and 
rivalries ; inconsistency, di.sordcrliness want of 
harmony and rhythm must characterise the 
activities of man. Unless one can remove these 
evils daily life would be intensely painful and 
intolerable, society would degenerate into the 
barbarous condition of the ‘state of nature.’ The 
greatest problem of the west, therfore, has been 
the removal of the disunions of social and political 
life, the mitigation of the cvil.s of diversity, discord 
and inequality. This attempt at bringing about 
some amount of harmony and unity is perceptible 
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in the western regulations regarding the dialect.s 
and centrali.sation r)f manners and etiquette, in 
their ideals about the unity of language, dress and 
customs,Jind the division of the peoi)le into club.s, 
(‘orporations, partnerships, associations and deno-. 
minations on the {)rinciplc of contracts and agree- 
ments that rigidly define the articles and privileges 
to be respected between member and member, 
party and party, scc'tion and section. 'I'he destruction 
of diergences and varieties and the achievement 
and furthenmee of “working” unities and com- 
promises are at the root (jf all socio-economic, eco- 
nomico-poHtical, socio religious, and socio-political 
movements that make up the ('omplex dram a of actual 
life in Europe and America. 'I'hc people in tho.se 
countries are ever on the look out for the principles 
of association, the cranmon grounds on which they 
can build their .scheme of life and are con.stantly 
watching the movements that may pos.sibly militate 
against their efforts at uniformity, 'riie institutions 
as well as demonstrations of wo.stern life, — all 
point 10 this attitude of rounding off the angulari- 
ties, clipping the wings, paring off the edges with 
scissors and ‘striking the mv.nn or the average in 
the interest of unity, uniformity and harmony, 
'riie Parliament and the .school room, the restau- 
rant as well as the church bear ample testimony 
to the influence of compromises, agreements, con- 
tracts and conventions. 

'I'his philosophy of human and social life is the 
ba.sic foundation of the educational systems of 
the west, and explains the fear of disunion and 
sectarian animosities that leaves its stamp on the 
activities of the educators. lUit this i.s not the 
sole view of life. Man is not merely the little being 
that he is characterised to be. Man is not mere 
flesh, nor does he live by bread alone. He is 
surrounded by the Infinite, is situated between two 
boundless regions, a bridge between two infinities 
and it is himself, in fact, a participant in the great 
unknown, the transcendental reality, 'rhere is in 
him the soul that makes him a kith and kin of 
intangible, invisible and eternal verities of the 
universe. He is thus in a real sense something 
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above ‘World, Life, Time, Death’. This round 
earth, ‘this orb of green’ cannot circumscribe him, 
the world of senses is not the sole theatre of liis 
movements. That certainly is a very poor and 
inade(juate philosophy of human life that counts only 
the limitations, the finite world, the senses, matter and 
enjoyment. To know man fully and well one must 
know more than his attachments and worldly affairs 
and must remember his God-ward imi)ulses, heaven- 
ward thoughts and activites, his ‘obslitiate ([iiestionings 
of sense and outward things’. 'I'he transcendental, 
the immortal, the super-sensual and supermaterial 
constitute the greater portion of human life. 

Thus considered, man has infinite possibilities, 
immense opportunities, incalculable resource's for 
self-realisation. ' A singki life is but a drop in the 
ocean of eternity through which the soul has to run 
its career, and for the highest acliieveivKints man can 
afford to wait instead of crowding together all his 
efforts and ambitions into the span of three score 
years and ten, 'I'lie history of human soul is the real 
biography of man, the transcendental is the only 
reality. And so who can take note of the count 
less comings and passing.s of the .spirit in embodied 
forms through aions before the highe,‘>t perfection 
is achieved, before the divinity is realised ? .Man 
need not therefore trouble himself much about 
the inequalities and unevenesses of this world, the 
pettinesses and jealousies of this life, disunions 
and varieties of society. The trivialities and 
divergences of the actual positive world cannot 
make man really petty, trivial, inconsistent, and 
ugly, cannot introduce discord, dissensions, narrow- 
ness and inequality into his daily avocations, and 
cannot reduce him to the brute in the state of 
nature. For the higher synthesis of life, the greater 
wholeness, and the larger and wider harmony of 
human relation that is brought about by the perpetual 
perception of the Infinite and the constant subjec- 
tion to the eternal and permanent truths of the 
universe can swallow up these occasional dissen* 
sions and uglinesses, the ephemeral pettinesses and 
jiversities. The thousand and one littlenesses and 
Jisproportions of the actual world find their proper 


])lace in the transcendental beauty and sym- 
metry of the universe, beauty and harmony and 
equality are not necessarily lost in the daily in- 
cfmsistencics and incompletenesses of human life. 

It is the spiritual sense that can conceive the 
greater entity, the higher .synthesis of human life. 
It is the spiritual sense that can appreciate the 
highc.st .self-real i.sation of man and discover the 
ways and nuians for the furtlu^rancc of the best 
interests of soul. And with this end in view the 
spiritual .sense of man, call it Keligion if you will, 
introduces into the daily incidents and thoughts 
of life and the narrow range of temporary interests 
and temporal activities the idea of the Infinite, 
the nn.seen, the eternal anil the .siipcT-mundane. 
Tlie j)ereeplion of this tran.scend(intal wlioleness and 
entirety removes all disorders and strifes and 
brings in harmony and cone.ord in human relations. 
And all departments of life, all thoughts and acti- 
vities of the society, all tlie institutions of material 
enjoyment beconu) hallowed and .sanctified by the 
touch of siij>cr sensual and super wordly life. It is 
thus through the spiritual sense that man can 
realise the Infinite in the finite, aj)i)reciate the 
ideals of .sacrifice and renunciation in ihti in.stitu- 
tions of attachment and enjoyment and perceive 
the eternal verity in the incidents of life and 
death. 

It IS the spiritual .sense that is the great har- 
moniser. It is the s])irit of yearning afU;r the 
Infinite, the thirst for the eternal, the transcenden- 
tal that creates real symmetry and beauty in the 
world. And so the iincouthnesses, disprojiortions 
imperfections of the positive worltl, the weaknesses 
of sensc-enjoyments, the inequalities and rougli- 
nes.ses of social existence, the angularities and 
idiosyncrasies of life, the material forms of thought 
and existence are not prejudicial to the transcen- 
dental order and concord, the spiritual unity and 
harmony that are perceived by the religious sense. 
The spiritual sense can tolerate the existence of 
disunions and unevennesses, material enjoyments 
and mechanical rites and ceremonie.s, the thousand 
and one customs and usages, for it can im[)art to 
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each an element of immortality, eternity and per- 
manence. It, therefore, does not neglect as too 
material or lifeless anything that man does or 
believes. No part of human life, no thought or 
institution of man i.s therefore too low, too sensual, 
too mechanical for the s])iritual sense. 

In fact there is nothing in the human world 
that cannot be made religious, there is nothing 
done or thought by man that cannot be spirituali- 
sed. Religion can be where man w, spirituality 
and humanity can go hand in hand. All thoughts 
and passions of man can be controlled by the 
.spiritual sense, his whole life can be the field for 
tlu; play of the spiritual forces. VV'hatcver man 
does with the help of his i)hysique, whatever he 
does through the mental frame-work can all be ele- 
vated into religious and spiritual activities. The 
result of the physical ami mental activities is the 
formation of llu! state, society, ('.burcb, school, in- 
dustry, liliaature, art, \(‘. So the social and 
economic lifi;, literary and eilucational life can all 
he manifi'stations (^f the rc.-ligious or s})iritual life, 
'rile study of religious hooks, attendance at .ser- 
mons, worship of deities, ^:c. are not the sole 
asjiecls of spirituality. .Marriage cereimmies and 
char i lies, offia-ings to the manes of ancestors, travels, 
studies, i)hy.sical cxi?rcise, rites and custtmis, as well 
as ])rayers and adorations are so many forms through 
which the .spiritual existence can make itself felt. 

'I'he antagonism between faith and culture, 
religion and learning, therefore, does not in reality 
exist ; it is in fact the product of a philosophy of 
life that makes man a miserable, petty being always 
busy finding out ‘means,’ averages, compromisc.s, 
and common grounds. It is to be replaced by 
the truth that there am be no rivalry or oppsition 
between the various manifestations of human life 
of all of w^hich are controlled by the spiritual senses 
or Religion. So that the fear of conflict between 
religion and science is a myth. 

Thus the really religious man would make all 
his thoughts and activities, however humble and 
material they may be, noble, grand and immortal 
by his transcendental, super-human and super- 


natural sense. Ho (‘an perceive the eternal truths 
in his natural littlenesses, the splendid freedom 
of the soul in the ])hysical limitations, and the 
infinite realities in the material institutions and 
the performances of the senses. The man who is 
perpetually guided by the spiritual sense, and con- 
trolled by the spirit that connects him with the 
Infinite docs not taboo enjoyments and attachment 
but subdues and moderates them by the attitude 
of renunciation, self-denial and vairagya. He does 
not kill his aptitudes and inelinatams, but restrains 
and harmonises them by the spirit of sacrifice. ' 
Exoteric rites and ceremonies are not contemptible 
to him. Forms and images are no hindrances 
to his perception of the Infinite. He can look 
through these natural imperfi'ctions of life to the 
eternal spirit that is unbodied and that knows 
no hounds. It is in this way that all the activities 
of his life are tinged by the idtta of immorUility, 
and })ervaded liy the sense of tlie Infinite and 
the stages of his life the harmony between 
worldlin(;.ss and cjther-worldliness, attachment 
and renunciation realises it.self. All his thoughts 
and activities tend to remove the idea that the 
body is the real life ; and the sole mission of his 
life in all its stages is to cultivate self-control and 
obey the rules of self-sacrifice. 

1 fence the religious man can never think of a 
sitiuiti(Mi in wliic'h he is opposed by Reas(m, Learn- 
ing and Knowledge. For be it the study of 
Ayurveda, or the advocacy of Atheism, be it the 
pharmaceutical investigations or chemical opera- 
tions, be it philosophical dissertations or mytholo 
gical researches, be it the (organisation of .societies 
and the foimdalion of institutes or the establish- 
ment of Pragmatism or the Atomic theory, — all 
activities of the spiritually minded man must be 
heaven ward, infinite-ward, god-ward, i. tf., con- 
trolled by the sense that the flesh is not the sole 
reality, and governed by the spirit of renunciation 
and craving for immortality and salvation. Conse- 
quently religion ran never stand in the way of any 
activity, can never militate against any branch of 
learning, can never be rival to any science. 

To be continued 
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The Uixtvevstty 

JL'^cpositzon. 

Mr. Karl Beck, a graduate student of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, conceived the idea that a 
systematic study of the University would bring 
about a better interrelation among its various depart- 
ments and thereby make the whole institution a 
more efficient servant of the people. I’hc first 
step he took to attain this end was to arrange a 
University Exposition — a “Miniature world’s Hiir 
of learning” by which every department should 
reveal to every other department the scope €nl^d 
efficiency of its work. 

The Exposition was held, and met with a grand 
success. In only 15,000 feet of floor space its 
managers crowded 55 booths. Thousands of 
people paid 25 cents for admission to have a f)cep 
into the things exhibited, explained and deinonsta* 
ted by the undergraduates. 

In the booth of hydrantic Engineering, for exam- 
ple, a miniature piim]) took water from a reservoir 
and forced it through pipes, meters, and mill-wheels. 
The Structural Engineering department exhibited 
blue prints and tracings of all typos of bridges be- 
sides various beautifully constructed models of 
arches, dams and walls, 'flic Mechanical Engin- 
eering department exhibited besides various other 
things a model of the battle-shi|) “Main”, illustra- 
ting the method by which it was raised. This depart- 
ment also exhibited a compUjte model several feet 
square of a Steam l.al)oratory with all its engines 
and machinery. In the Civil Engineering depart- 
ment all the materials that are usetl in roads and 
pavements were on display, having been collected 
by students on inspection trips. At the Electrical 
Engineering Exhibit a complete wireless station 
sent me.s.sagcs for the crowd. 

Powerful microscopes revealed the unseen 
workings of plant and animal cells, and various 
models in wax showed the marvellous arrangements 
of the human nervous system, the eye and the 
ear. In the Bacteriological Exhibit lukes of lepro.sy 
were displayed, and plates containing the bacteria 
ivhich cause tuberculosis, lock-jaw, diphtheria, 


typhoid, cholera etc. were shown and explaincp 
to the visitors. Another booth showed the work 
done in zoology. 

The studies in Journalism, Hebrew and Hellen- 
istic greek, the Classics, and German were appro- 
priately represented by books, charts, and manus- 
cripts. India was represented by some of her 
precious ancient Sanskrit books as well as some 
works in Bengali, Marbatti, Parsi, Urdu and Hindi. 
Placards were written by the students of different 
nations to represent the different types of characters 
used now and in olden times. Of the types of 
letters Bengali excelled in beauty according to the 
views of most of the visitors. 

In the department of Mathematics the i)ortrails 
of all the noUid Mathematicians with short lives 
below, beginning from as far back as can be traced, 
were hanged on the wall. 'The names of cair great 
Indian Mathematieians, Jffai.skaracharyya and 
Aryyubhatta were of course not excepted. 

'Pile Agricultural Exhibits atlractecl the visitors 
most. They included many growing things. Plots 
of grains explained the adual [^rca'ess emplo)'ed 
in producing the pedigree types, the value (jf seed 
(‘orri testing and rotation. 

JJvc i)egeons and mice illustrated the principles 
and laws of blcrcdity. The Economic Entomology 
booth contained specimens of insects both injuri- 
ous and beneficial to man and illustrated the methods 
emplo) ^d in exterminating the destructive kinds. 

Just near the exit (Jjoor attracting great crowds 
was a model fiirm-housc and orchard conqiosed of 
geraniums. 'Phe house was made complete by the 
girls in the department of Domestic Science. 
Soils and fertilizer tests were also exhibited. 

The utility of such an li)xposition can not be 
overestimated. The Wisconsin University exposi- 
tion .should serve as an object lesson to other in- 
stitutions which want to create public .sympathy 
and interest. 

Hemendra Kishore Rakstiit, 
University of Wis, 
U. S. A. 
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I SCIENCE DIVISION 




Chemisbnj in evanj day life. 


nV J. N. RAKSIIIT. 

Tho mxrch of science whilst it has revolution- 
is rl our ih )U;'ht h is also profoundly influenced 
our practices in every day life, and made it very 
different from what it used to be a hundred years 
a^o, and the clnn^o his been fljr the better too in 
a vast mriiber «)rcisos. Hut the influence has not 
biH'n uniff)rnily esercisod. Europe and America 
hive indeed lent themselves unreservedly to its 
sway and rn xilded their usa^.'es and customs 
a .‘Cord iii^:;ly. India with her chronic conservatism 
has thrown endless difficulties in its way, d'he 
conservatives in India besides cherishing a whole- 
soiiK; hatred for all that is outlandish take their 
stand upon the argument that if learn they must 
they m ly as well learn from their indigenous 
sagei -soinj at leist of whose works compare 
so advantageou sly with the achievements of modern 
science in the same direction and whose super- 
stition itself is daily unveiling to the watidering eyes 
of science meaning undreamt of and unlooked 
for. Hut they have their counter part in the 
other class well versed in the art of imitation who 
hail everything that comes from the west as their 
salvation and feel a particular delight in dealing 
everything east as foolish. The former are a people 
who never care to (juestion whether such indLscri- 
minatc following of foreign methods will really do 
them any good, they scarcely have a judgment 
of their own. For them it is sufficient that a 
thing comes from the West and they know how 
to give it a bone before the grandeur of the mater- 
ial success achieved by the West and conclude 
‘all wisdom must be there’. They forget that 
success in one direction does not necessarily 
mean success in another. Sometimes indeed they 
attempt at a rational defence of their position : 


but l(}gic failing scoffing remains and carries 
everything before it. Suppose you find one of 
them practising the art of standing with legs 
apart. Vou ask him the reason. Perhaps the 
only answer you elicit from the smiling, possibly 
pitying if not disdainful look of the gymnast, is 
that the mcxle has found favour in England. If 
you happen to be a dauntless fellow and have the 
courage to put him a second (picslion : why this 
unnalural strain to maintain the ettuilibriiim of the 
body on terra firnia ? You are received with a 
terrific grin which sucks U[) all courage within you 
aiifl you are sent away tf) prate among babies. 

Again there are f)Lhers very enlightened people 
who are possessed with an abnorm il amount of 
hatred for all that is Hindu. If they arc sure 
of anything it is this that they are not Hindus. 
'1‘hey feel themselves glorified by departing from 
everything held sacred by the Hindus having no 
positive business of their own. Such men will 
bathe in every river, e.xcept the Ganges simply because 
the Hindus regard the Ganges as holy and although 
he may not ignore, in discussion, the hygienic value 
of a river bath. They are a lot with whom duty 
ceases to be a duty if impressed with a holy stamp 
by the Hindus, and the negative also is true to a 
certain extent. 

However inspitc of all worthies — whether 
worshippers of Europe or haters of India, it has 
been found that many of our immemorial customs 
and habits do find a valuable support from modern 
science. Many of them, however, are connected 
with astronomy and such are beyond the scope of 
my subject. In a series of articles of which the 
present is the first instalment I propose to place before 
the public the exact chemical aspect of our com- 
mon domestic, religious, and hygienic duties and this 
if succcjssful should also contribute an undeniable 
testimony to the scientific knowledge of the ancient 
Hindus. Cocoanut milk within a bellmctal vessel 
a substitute for wine*. 


* Fuller scientific details of the subject will be for 
warded for publication in the Journal of the Society of 
Cemical Industry of London. 
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There is an established belief among the 
Hindu people of this country that cocoamit milk 
is not to be taken from a bell metal vessel, and it 
is considered that the milk in such a vessel is 
equivalent to wine. In certain Hindu puzas wine 
is offered and sometimes this is readily substituted 
by cocoanut milk in bellmetal vessels. 

In 1909 it occurred to me that there may be 
some scientific explanation for the above. Conse- 
quently I tried to discover any chemical com- 
pound that is present in the milk or any such 
compound is formed by its interaction with the 
bellmetal which having an intoxicating powder 
serves as a substitute for wine. Several months’ 
attempt proving unsuccessful for the isolation 
of any such compound it was concluded that this 
may not be the method of procedure for st'urching 
out explanation. The investigation was chiefly 
directed for the detection and isolation of alkaloids, 
glucosides or rosins. Next directing the attention 
towards the chemical constituent of the sub- 
stance it has been found that it conUiins con- 
siderable quantity of fermentable sugar. * This 
sugar is naturally expected to be transformed 
into alcohol and carbon dioxide. 

Co H,, O, =2 C, H, O +2 CO, 

Grape sugar alcohol carbon dioxihe 

Cocoaunt milk was kept on glass and in bellmetal 
vessels simultaneously under similar conditions 
for a few hours and subsetiuently distilled at the 
same time, both the distillates gave all the 
reactions of ethyl alcohol. Now thus far it is proved 
that wine can be substituted by cocejanut milk 
after keeping for some time. Hut this however, 
does not explain why bellmetal vessel is spccuilly 
chosen. Next it was themght that the alloy may 
have an accelerating influence on the process of 
fermentation and with a view to discover any truth 
in this, a series of experiments have been made. 
And it has been found out with great joy and 
wonder as this happened to be tny first success 
in an original investigation, that fermtniaiion of 

41 This sugar chiefly directly undergoes fermentation 
according to the equation* 


the cocoanut milk commences almost immediately in a 
bellmetal vessel^ whereas in a non metallic vessel 
it is much delayed^ and proceeds also tvilh an 
appreciable amount of acceleration in comparison 
with that in other vcrssels. 

Nathan, Schidt and Kiichs have published in 
1905 in their valuable contribution on “Fermen- 
ting liquids” that metalsh ave influence on the process 
of fermentation but their conclusion is that iron, tin, 
zinc, bronze, lead, aluminium and brass are power- 
ful yeast poisons and, consequently arrest fermenta- 
tion. Their experiments, however, are not quite 
similar to this, they had been dealing with the total 
yield of the alcohol. To liavtj satisfaction about 
the complete similarity of conditions the observation 
of Purvis and Wilks had be.cn utilised with advan- 
tage, who in 1907 concluded after numercnis cx[)eri- 
menls that light has not any influence on fermenta- 
tion except dark and white light have some accele- 
rating influence in copper vessel. The acceleration 
of fermentation by very dilufli solutions of salts of 
bismuth and tin have }>e(‘n observed by fl.K. 
jacquemin in 1907 and that by bismuth siibni- 
tratc and stannous chloride by (h (Irimmcl in 190.S. 
'I'he other workers on this subject arc A. Harden 
and W. J. Young. In 1906 they have shown 
that sodium arsenile and sodium pliosphate ('.an 
produce an acceleration in process of fermentation 
of dextrose by yeast juice ; in 1910 they have 
suggested with experimental evidences the exact 
function Uken by the alkali pho.sphate in accelera- 
ting the process of fermentation and in 1911 
they have further experimented on the accelerating 
influences by alkali arsenites, arsenates and phos- 
phates and in this elaborate paper they have also 
described that the salts of similar acids do not 
possess any such property. Though these rcs(xir- 
ches do not actually render any direct or indirect 
support to the fact established in this fmper yet 
the close analogy which they bear with the sul> 
jeet under discussion made them necessary to be 
tabulated here. 

Evidently then it is scientifically correct to 
regard cocoanut milk in bellmetal vessel a substi- 
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tutc for wine because almost as soon as the liftuid 
is poured in it fermentation commences produ- 
cing alcohol. Besides this there is another reason 
why one should not drink it from bcllinetal 
vessel. It has been found experimentally that the 
milk also possesses the property of dissolving 
some part of the bcllinetal. And as copper and 
tin are the chief constituents <jf the alloy, when 
ever taken internally will produce a poisoning 
olTecl on the human system. 


REVIEWS. 


Studies and Essays in English Literature, 
by S. J. Mary Suddard, l. l. a. ((^l^lbridge 
University Press). 6s. net. 

'rii<i present work is a collection of thoughtful 
essays on some topics ol ICnglish literature, and 
of learned studies of Keats, Shelley and Shakes- 
peare. A glance at the chronological table 
ai)j)onde.d, will convince the reader that these 
essays and studies were not written with a purpose ; 
hut that they are as many passages in the scholas- 
tic career of the authoress. And herein, lies 
their solidity. The impression made uixni a 
virgin mind by the readings of the great m.astcrs 
of English literature— o.g., Keats, Shelley, Shakes- 
peare, Chaucer, Swift, Wordsworth, Addsion — arc 
here in exact facsimile. 

The work has been divided into two sections. 
One is devoted to the systematic studies on the 
various aspects of the minds of Keats, Shelley and 
Shakespeare. minds of these great poets 

have been brought inside out and shown to the 
readers. Those are psychologically treated. Keats 
was only Keats, and Shakespeare was nothing 
more than himself, but the authoress of thc.se 
•studies has in her all of them ; because it requires 


another Keats to ai)preciale him in a way in which 
the author of tliis (Cambridge edition has done. 
The second section contains essays on some select 
topics of literature, such as Woi dsworih^s Imagi- 
natio'i, Ben yo’/xon and Shakes peare^ Chaucer's 
Ar/ of Portraiture. 'Fhese essays are as much 
marked by insight, acuteness, originality, and 
clarity as the studies, just referred to, arc. In 
.short, the collection is a possession which will 
always be of immense vahuj to the seekers of 
knowledge in English literature, and the scholars 
equally. 

Greek Education by James Drever, m..a. (Edin.), 

II. sc. (Lond) (Cambridge University Press). 

2S. not. 

A book written by a student of luiucation for 
students of Education. 'Fhe author declares that 
the main puri)Ose of the work is to indicate what 
seem to him the essential linos upon which any dis- 
cussion of Greek Education, that is to be of value 
to the student of Education, must proceed. The 
author sums up under two h(tads the essential 
characteristics of (iroek education, which, both 
historically and educationally, are most significant 
for modern civilisation : — (i) In the first place 
Greek education is significant for the light which 
it throws on the relation of the individual to the 
State, and more especially because of its emphasis 
on individual development and individual freedom 
under circumstances and conditions, which make 
the phenomenon unique in liuman history, (ii) In 
the second place Cireek education is significant 
as furnishing us with the earliest definitely and 
clearly formulated conception of what constitutes 
a ‘ liberal education,’ a conception that in its es- 
sentials endured for centuries, and is only now 
being radically modified. 

Higher Algebra by Charles Davison, Sc. D. 

(Cambridge University Press). 6s. net. 

The book covers the course of Higher Algebra 
from Binomial Theorem and Partial Fractions to 
Theory of Equations, Determinants, Continued 
Fractions, and 'Fheory of Numbers. The collec- 
tion of subjects for essays is a new feature of the 
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book. Each essay is intended to take about one 
hour. I'he essays will be found useful in leading 
the student to group together allied theorems in 
different parts of the book and in noticing liow a 
theorem may have applications in widely different 
subjects. The treatment of the sul)jects is n\ost 
clear and lucid. W(3 hope our II.A. and B.Sc. 
students would find this book much helpful. 
Non-Euclioean Geomki ky by Roberto Bonola, 
Professor in the University of Pavia, autho- 
rised English translation with additional ap- 
pendices by H. S. (^arslaw, Professor in the 
University of Sydni7 N. .S. \V^ (Chicago: 
The Open Court Publishing Cn.) § 2.00 net. 
This book is an historical and critical study of 
the development of the subject of Non-Euclidcan 
Geometry. In Chapter I which goes back to the 
work of Euclid and tlie (Earliest commentaU)rs on 
the Fifth Postulate [viz. If a straight line falling 
on two straight lines make the interior angles on 
the same side less than ttuo right angles, the two 
straight lines, if produced indefinitely meet on that 
side on which are the angles less than two right 
angles^ the author has given the most important 
arguments, by means of which the (Greeks, the 
Arabs, and the geometers of the Renaissance 
attempted to place the theory of parallels on a 
firmer foundation. In Chapter II relying chiefly 
upon the work of Sacclieri, Lambert and ixgendrc 
the author has tried to throw s(jme light on the 
transition from the old to the new ideas, which 
became prevalent in the beginning of the 19th 
Century. On the whole the book is altogether 
new treating of a very important subject. 

Aids to the writino of English by Daniel 
Lazarus, n. a. (Madras, Methodist Publi.shing 
. House). He. 1-0. 

A very useful book on English compo.sition 
adapted to needs of students of Secondary 
Schools. 

Morals and Moral Lessons by J. Nelson 
Fraser, m.a. (Longmans) 12 as. 
Harishchandra by A. Srinivasachari. (I'emplc 
and Co., Madras). He. i. 


This is the drama of King Harishchandra in 
English prose. 


SCIENCE NOTES 

And Other Interesting Items. 


Accoudino to tho Matin, a young French engineer 
has made a discovery which is likely to re\olutionise 
wireless telegraphy. M. Branly, who is 
in^ireloss de^‘i'«'>bed in France as the inventor 

Telegraphy wireless tele^jraphy, has been interview- 
ed ()n the subject, and he seems inclined to 
attach considerable iniporianre to the discovery. The 
article in the Matin is as follows : 

“ While one naturally recogni.scs the imjncn.se services 
rendered by wireless telegraphy, it is important to bear in 
mind that so far the ingenious discovery of Hranly can 
only be utilised in special cases, and that up to the present 
time its u.se has neci'ssarily been strictly limited. Wirele.s.s 
telegraphy comes in only when it is not possible to instal 
wires or cables, that is to say, when it is necessary to 
rommunicate with ships at sea or armies in the field, or to 
traverse vast colonial terrilorie.s barely explored and half 
de.serttd. The reason for this lies in the impos^ibility of 
placing a large number of station.s, iti the same zone 
without their interfering with each other, messages being 
received by them all simultaneously. It would, for instance 
be difficult to instal in France more than two st.Uions for 
communication with New York, and even so the.se two 
sl.Htions would prob.ib'y interfere with the English station, 
which already provides a .service between bhigland ami 
Can.ada 

“ i'liis ohjoctioM is the more noteworthy as wireless 
telegraphy, in the existing condition of things, is very 
slow. While tho Transatlantic cables can despatch 20 
words a minute by the single system and 35 words by the 
duplex system, the long distance wireless telegraphy 
•station'? ran send out at most 10 or 15 words a minute. 
Communications st*nt in this way from England to Canada 
att.sin a speed of scarcely mure than seven or eight words 
a minute. It is stated, however, in scientific circles, that 
a young F*rench Engineer has just discovered and has 
patented a new systi-m <.f wireless telegraphy which will 
not only enable several stations to be established in proxi- 
mity to each other without inconvenience, but will enable 
them to exchange communications ten times more rapidly 
than by submarine cables and at one-tenth of the cost. 

“ The author of this wonderful discovery is M. Julien 
Bethenod, a ■favouiite pupil of Henri Poincare and a 
personal friend of M. Branly. Thi.s young scientist i.s 
already known as the inventor of an alternator, by means 
of which me.ssages are sent out by wireless sound sparks. 
This alternator is in use at the Eiffel Tower, and is em- 
ployed for military and naval purposes in several places 
in the Colonies. The invention of M julien Bethenod 
consists in the main in this, that it substitutes fur wireless 
telegraphy with sparks wireless telegraphy without sparks. 
In the case of wireless telegraphy with sparks the materials 
required are : i, an alternator ; 2, a transformer ; 3, a 
self-induction coil ; 4, a condenser ; 3, an oscillator ; 6, 
an antenna. With wireless telegraphy without sparks, 
on the other hand, all that is necessary is an alternator and 
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antenna. Of course, it is a special antenna that is required 
as well as a machine that is capable of sending out waves 
on the antenna that are in exact unison. The first ad- 
vantage of this system will be that the waves sent out by 
the machine through the antenna will not be caught by 
machines situated in the same zone. Moreover, thanks to 
an automatic system of perforated bands, two stations will 
be in a position to communicate with each Other at a con- 
siderable rate of speed, even up to about 200 words a 
minute. And, having regard to the greater simplicity of 
the installation, each wireless telegraph station, while able 
to do the work of ten cables, would^cost barely a million 
francs (^^40,000), whereas a single cable costs twenty 
millions (;^^8oo,coo>. Finally, owing to the new system, 
wireless telephony becomes at once a practical thing. 
With sparks, no more than ?,ooo oscillations per minute 
can be produced, although the human voice is capble of 
producing 20,000 vibrations. Without sparks, it appears 
that it is possible to produce exactly 2.', 000 oscillations a 
second.’* 

M. bran ly has been interviewed, and ho .says it is in- 
disputable that the use of sparks makes transmis.sion 
slower, as they only allow of an interrupted current. 
With a continuous current apparatus a hundred thousand 
i.'cill vlions per second could he reached instead of the two 
or three thousand obtained at present. M. Bethenod’s 
api)ar.itus has reached, it is said, twenty thousand. Such 
a lesult, says M. Branly, would enable wireless telephony, 
wliich ha.s hitherto been impossible at distance exceeding 
50 kilometres, to be generalised. 


The question of strength in wheaten flour has of late? 
years repeatedly engaged the attention of chemists. 

Recent rese.'irchi s, more particularly those 
ChSm?8tTy '!'• Wood, have established that 

01 the loaf slreugi.li, or, in other words^ the capacity of 
the flour to give a bold, well-risen loaf, depends in the 
main on the influence of the electrolytes naturally pre.sent 
on the gluten. The diiriculties cf the problem have 
hitherto prevented a more quantitative study of the electro- 
types present in flour, but a recent paper from the 
Carlsberg Laboratory, Copenhagen, by Jessen-Hansen, 
perhaps marks a first step in this direction. Use is made 
by him of Sorensen’s methods of determining small 
amounts of acidity, either colorimetrically or by determina- 
tions of electrical conductivity, to study the degree of 
acidity, or, as it is usually termed, the ‘hydrogen ion 
concentration, of a number of doughs made in the usual 
Way. 

In particular, the effect of the addition of different 
quantities of acid to the dough was examined, and the 


acidity complied with the result obtained on baking. The 
conclusion i.s drawn that there is a certain optimum con- 
centration of hydrogen ions, in presence of which the best 
results art? obtained on baking ; this concentration is rather 
higher than that of dough prepared from natural flour and 
distilled water. It differs only slightly according to the 
the quality of the flour, being somewhat higher for the 
superior grades and rather bwer for the lower kinds; it 
also differs slightly in flour milled from different parts 
of the berry, b(?ing highest for the so-called patents. The 
optimum concentration corresponds approximately to a 
hydrogen ion concentration of lo-* normal, pure distilled 
water being about 10-^ normal. It will be obvious that 
doughs made in this country with the hard alkaline* service 
water must diverge a good deal from this concentration. 

Dr. Jessen-Hansen seeks to explain the effect of the 
various flour improvers which have been brought forward 
during the last year or so, as due to their increasing the 
hydrogen ion concentration and not to any subtle working 
of the improver as the patentee would sometimes have us 
believe. Nothing is said however to indicate in what way 
the optimum acidity may be supposed to condition the 
subtle changes in the gluten which produce a good loaf. 
It is perhaps .significant that the acidity also corresponds 
to the optimum acidity for protein coagulation. — Nature. 

To educate the public to the value of postmortem 
examinations, two hundred members of the Associated 
Physicians of Long Island (U. S. have 
Post decided to provide in their wills that their 

£xamina- bodies shall undergo autopsies to make clear 

tionsforall causes of death. The phy.si(ian.s ex- 
pressed their determination in resolutions adopted at a 
recent meeting, and one of their number said afterwards 
to a reporter " I want to make plain this point : That 
the physicians arc anxious that the practice of holding 
autopsies should become general. We are trying to 
educate the public to the numerous advantages which may 
be derived from the spread of the practice. It will serve 
to protect the public from incompetent physicians by dis- 
closing bad diagnoses, and will also reveal where the 
causes of death are suspicious, and where there have been 
illegal practices. ” 


It seldom happens in the c.aso of physics or chemistry 
that the lesson-unit and the method-unit coincide, and 
any attempt to force such coincidence leads 
Medihod serious faults of method. For example, 

unit* acids, bases, and salts form a clearly distin- 

guished method-unit, which cannot be 
separated into neat sequential divisions, each occupying 
one lesson. The subject will require from three to six 
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(or possibly more) lessons, according totlje previous know- 
ledge of the pupils ; the later lessons contributing to the 
acquisition of a clear idea of chemical equivalence. At 
the end of the method- unit it is well to require 
written answers to a question paper, and the value 
of the work will be increased if an essay can be written 
on one of the main principles brought out by study 
of this particular method-unit. The organization of the 
syllabus into a well schemed scries of methed-units is 
an important aid to science teaching. If the syllabus 
has to be submitted to an inspector or examiner, the 
plan of paragraphing by method-units will make the 
recognition of the teacher’s aims and methods more 
discoverable than is the case when a mere list of topics 
is submitted. 

In the current number of **Scie7icc Progress” there is a 
concise account of the genesis of logarithms. The author, 
Mr. Allan Ferguson, docs justice to Napier 
notably high charac- 
rithms. ter, who] were united in strong friendship. 

Incidentally the argument that schoolboys 
must approach logarithms through indices is naished by 
the reminder that logarithms w<tc us<-d a hundred years 
before F-uler taught that tlicy were the indices ol powers. 
Here we have one of many instances exhibiting the impor- 
tance to teachers of the history of discovery. 

I GLEANINGS FROM CARLYLE 

A thinking man is tlie worst enemy the Piince of 
Darkness can have. 

Not what I Have, but wli it I Do is my kingdom. 

* * ♦ 

The end of man is an Action and not a Thought, 

$ ^ 

The painfullcsl feeling is that of your own feeble- 
ness .....to be weak in ih.e true misery. 

C- # 

A certain inaiticulate sclf-con.sciousncss dwells 
dimly in us ; which only our works can render articu- 
late and decisively descernible, 

* ^l^ * 

With other eyes, too, could 1 now look upon my 
fellow man : with an infinite Love, an infinite Pity. 
Pcor, wandering, wayward man ! Art thou not tired, 
and beaten with stripes, even as I am ? Ever whether 
thou bear the royal mantle or the beggar’s gabardine, 
art thou not so weary, so heavy laden ; and lliy bed 
of rest IS but a grave. O my brother my brother, 
why cannot I shelter ihcc in my bosom, and wipe 
away all tears from thy eyes ! 


Man's unhappiness comes of his Greatness ; it is 
because there is an Infinite in him, which with all 
his cunning he cannot bury under the Finite. Will 
the whole finance mini.sters and upholsterers and 
confectioners of modern Europe undertake, in joint- 
stock company^ to make one shoe blacu Happy ? ... 
try him with half a universe, of an omnipo- 
tence, he sets to quarrelling with the proprietor of the 
other half, and declares him.self the most maltreated 
of men. Always there is a black spot in our sunshine. 

What is this that, ever since earliest years, thou 
hast been fretting and fuming, and lamenting and 

self tormenting, on account of^ Is it not because 

thou art not happy t Because the Thou (sweet gentle- 
man ) is not sufficiently honoured, nourished, soft 
bedded, and lovingly cared for ? Fooli.sh soul I what 
Act of Legislature was there that thou shouldst be 
Happy t A little while ago thou liadst no right to be 
at all. What if thou wert born and predestined not 
to be happy but to be unhappy T Art thou nothing 
Ollier than a vulture llu n, that lliest ihrmigb the Hni 
verse .seeking after somewhat to eat \ and shrieking 
dolefully because carrion enough is not given thee ? 

•'K vif 

Conviction, were it never so excellent, is worlhles.s 
till it converts itself into conduct. Nay, properly 
conviction is not possible till then ; innsmiicli as all 
speculation is by nature, endless, formless, a vortex 
amid vertices : Only by a fleet induLilable certainly 
of Experience does it find .iny centre to revolve round 
and so fashion ilsi.lf into a system. Mo.st true is ir, 
as a wise man leaches us, that “ Doubt of any sort 
cannot be removed except by Action.*’ On which 
ground, too, let him who gropes painlully in darkness 
or uncertain light, and prays vehemently that the 
dawri may ripen into day', lay this other precejit 
w(fll to heart, which to me was of invaluable service : 
**Do the Duty which lies nearest thee^* which thou 
knovvest to be a Duty \ Thy second Duly wih 

already have become clcai'cr The situation th. i 

has not its Duty, its Ideal, was never yet occupied by 
man. Yes berc?, in this poor miserable, hampercti, 
despicable Actual, wherein thou even now standesl 
here or now'herc is thy Ideal : work it out tlicre 
from ; and working, believe, live, be free. Fool j the 
Ideal is in thyself, the impediment too is in thy- 
self ; thy condition is but the staft thou art to shape 

that same Ideal out of O thou that pine.st in the 

imprisonment of the Actual and criest bitterly to the 
gods for a kingdom where in to rule and create, know 
this of a truth ; the thing thou -scekest is already with 
ihce, “here or nowhere”, couldst thou only see \ 
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The {graduate booksellers of Calcutta, 
Messrs Chuckerburlly, 

T.itt'rary • c* r' i l 

m E.Vi.:atJM.iai Av..u (Jiattcrjec & Co. nave pub- 
itvjti 111 lished an account of the Re- 

search Department of the District Council 
of National Education, Malda diirint^ the 
period from June 1907 tr> May 1912. The 
District Council is an educational org^anisa- 
tion imparting manual, scientific and literary 
traininor to about one thousand pupils, and 
caiTviiu^ on oriLjinal investig^ations in Indian 
Philosophy, Sanskrit. Literature, Literary Criti- 
cism, Archa.‘olog^y, History and Soeiolog^y. I'rof. 
R. K. Mookerji tlie author of the celebrated 
History of Irniiau S^hippirg and Prof B. K. 
Sarkar the author of numerous educational 
and historical works in Ikngali and English 
who has devised the method of teaching 
Sanskrit without the use of Grammar are 
the Directors of the Rc.search Section. Among 
permanent workers have been men like the 
late Mr. R. C. Seth ILL. who by his laborious 
researches created the interest of Bengali men 
of letters in the antiquities of Gauda the an- 
cient Capital of Bengal. Pandit Bidhu.sekhar 
Sasfri whose investigations in Buddhistic 
philosophy and Pali literature have been duly 
appreciated b\' specialists in those subjects, 
and Mr. llaridas ILiUt the indefatigable col- 
lector of manusci-ipts, traditions, folksongs, 
and other historical materials, whose learned 
work ^GambliM, as a history of one of the 
most important socio-religious institutions of 
Bengal, has opened up an altogether new 
field for Indian research scholars. Among 
the publications of this literary and edu- 
cational association we notice the contribu- 
tions on The Lines of Industrial Advance in 
India — Small Industries, 'Ihc collection of 
Indian economic data\ The economic Botany of 
India. The propagation of Hindu Literatures^ 
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A scheme for foster in Indian vernacular litera- 
ture. A review of K palkun iala ( Bankiin 
Chatterji’s novel ). History of Scepticism and 
Positivism in ancient Hindu philosophy. Ship- 
ping In lustrv at G in ia. Rimduati, the capi- 
tal of the Pal Kings of Bene:til, aiul The 
Hindu University— wh it it means. We may 
also point out the scientific, educational and 
historical contributions of their scholars in 


The vievvs of Principal R.P. Paranjpye of 
„ . . , „ Fergusson College on religi- 

Pnncipal Paranjpya ^ 

and Relisioui Instruc- OUS instrUCtlOll IH SChOOlS 

are well known. In his 
latest contribution to the discussion of the 
subject Mr. Paranjpye makes some 
observations, which we bring prominently 
to the notice of our readers. Says Mr. 
Paranjpye : — 


American Universities. 

* # ♦ * 

We re^i’ret to have to announce the sudden 
death of Mr.Dhancsh Prasad, 
Deaiii of a Principal Principal of the Kayas- 

the Patshala, Allahabad which melancholy event 
took place either on Monday evening the 25th 
Nov.or Tuesday morning under strange circums- 
tances.Principal Dhanesh Prasad was connected 
with the Kayastha Patshala for the last 16 
years, during the last four years of which he 
was its principal. He leave i behind an old 
mother, two brothers and two sons, and a large 
number of friends to mourn his loss. 


When some young men had their heads 
turned and did wilil deeds in false imitation 
of the ideas they had superficially taken in 
during their school career a unanimous cry 
arose from the politicians that our godless 
education is sapping thernorals of the younger 
generation. This cry had begun some time 
before when the older generations of Indians 
saw the young men neglecting their religious 
duties and trying to judge even their religions 
by the light of their reason. This very claim 
to judge religion by reason s>)undcd presump- 
tuous and western education came in for a 


good deal of blame. Attempts were made 


The Governor of Madras in Council has 
sanctionethed, proposals sub- 
aid the Pandits mittcd by tlic Dircctof 

of Public Instruction for improving 

the pay and prospects of pandits and 
other language teachers employed 
in Government schools and colleges. This 
will be subject to the modifications that the 
pay of the last grade should be Rs. 30-2-40 
and that the increments in all cases should be 
spread over a period of ten years. The 
appointments of twenty pandits and munshis 
will be graded as follows Two on a pay of 
Rs. 80-4/2-100 each ; eleven on a pay of Rs. 
60-3/2-75 each ; four on a pay of Rs. 40"2/2- 
50 each ; three on a pay of Rs. 30-2/2-40 
each. The Government have approved gene- 
rally the proposals to distribute these appoint- 
ments among the various institutions and to 
alter their designation. The revised scale 
Will be introduced from ist March 1913. The 
Director of Public Instruction has been re- 
quested to submit to Government as accurate 
an estimate as possible of the probable 
amount that will be required for the payment 
of aid to other schools if the authorities of 
those institutions undertake similarly to en- 
chance the pay of the language teachers in 
their employ. 


in Benares, Lahore, Aligarh and other places 
to have schools and colleges imparting religi- 
ous education and time alone can decide 
whether their alumni are a better set of people 
than those who have only received secular 
education. If any questioning of religions 
(by our educated men) is to be stopped, the 
only remedy is to stop all education which 
appeals to reason, i. e., to stop all western 
education. Ever in the West, Christianity has 
had to change its points of views any number 
of times. It is not to be expected that religion 
will remain permanently outside the range of 
discussion. As to influencing the political 
opinions of young men by means of religious 
education, the idea is absurd. Have we not 
had some persons using religious sanctions to 
uphold * their e>ctremist or anarchical vievvs ? 
Many sane Indians regard this patent nostrum 
of religious education as altogether futile. 
They look upon it as a backward step and 

as such calculated to retard the progress of 
India. 



The Universities. 


MADRAS UNIVERSITY. 


With reference to the University Lectures 
. . , under Reijiilation ?oi sanc- 

Uiii\M.su> xaures. tioiicd hv the Senate for the 

academic year 1912-13, it is notified that 
the course of 20 to 25 lectures on “The Federal 
state of the Anj^lo-Saxons. /. r., a historical 
and analytical account of the constitutions of 
the United States of America, Canada and 
Australia” to be delivered by Mr. II .J. Allen 
M. A., and the course of 20 lectures on “His- 
torical Enj^lish Syntax” to be delivered by 
the Rev. J. M. Craiir^ M. A., H. i)., will be deli- 
vered diirini^ the third term of the year, the 
former at the Presidency Ctdlej^e, commencing 
on Tuesday the 7th January 1913. The days 
and hours for the delivery of each lecture of 
the former course will be I'uesdays and Fridays 
at 2 \\ M., and those of the latter course will 
ho Mondays and Frida)'s 2 to 3 r. >r. The 
kretures will be open to any student who is 
taking an Honours Course in any College 
affiliated to the University, on the recom- 
mendation of his College authorities. No fee 
will be charged for attending the course of 
lectures, but a student shall not attend tlie 
course till he has paid the usual fee to his 
College for the term. 'I'hc le.ctures will also 
be o[)en to graduates of the University \y\m 
wish to engage in post-graduates study and 
research on payment to the Univeriity of 
Rs. 50 per course per term, and witu the sanc- 
tion of the lecturer appointed. Ik)st graduate 
stiidetits who are members of a college will 
not be required to pay this fee. 


A special meeting of the Senate of the 
Madras University is to be held on the 29lh 
November when the Hon. Mr. Justice P. R. 
Sundara Iyer will move that the resolutions 
passed by the Senate in Committee on the 
25th and 36th October, regarding the appro- 
priation of a recurring grant of Rs. 65,000 and 
grant of Rs. 4,00,000 to the 
Madras University work be confirmed. 


BOMBAY UNIVERSITY. 


Intermediate Science ExaminatioNi 
Second Class, 


5 Dcsi G M, 7 Dikshit K N, 14 Joglekar 
R S, 1 5 Kale P B, 23 Mulanf 
Exami,a.i„„ ^7 Pereira J S, 31 

Sanjana N P, 33 Sitlani M C, 34 Thadhani 
G T, 35 Thadhani T V. 


Pass Class. 

2 Hliatlbhade M L, 8 Dikshit M P, 9 Ezekiel 
Moses. 18 Kapadi S L, 20 Marathe S G, 21 
Master R S, 22 Mehta J L, 24 Muley G D, 
32 Shivdasani D T. 

Not Classed, 

39 Warden H D, 42 Warden H B, 43 Apte 
N K, 45 Hhanclare R G. 16 Gokhale J G, 47 
Kale C G, 48 Phaclke G N, 49 Raj wade C V, 
50 Sarangdhar V N, 51 Wagle B V, 53 Bhate 
S R, 54 Chauclhari R 55 Nadkarni G S, 
56, Naiiavati KK, 59 Dhond PA, 60 Parulekar 
R V. 

F. K. Examination. 

First Class. 

9 Biitani T 1 1 , 16 Gadre D S, 17 Gandhi 
K J, 25 Jayaramachar B, 26. Joshi K D, 34 
Khathuria H L, 37 Lele M C, 52 Rangaswami 
C, 53 Sanyal S, 55, Sheth C C, 56 Shirgaokar 
G V, 64 Venkatacharia Y R, 67 Vyas B S 
Second Class, 

I Antia M S, 5 Bhattacharya T C, 6 Bhave 

V G, 7 Bhuta O K, 8, Bisen xM M, 10 Chinoy 
A E, 14 Doslii B V, 18 Gandhi K G, 19 Gan- 
dhi P M, 21 Gianchandani B P, 22 Gokhale 
N (i 23 Hivargaonkar R B, 24 Jasingani H G, 
27 Joshi V G, 29 Kamdar P V, 32 Karekar 

Y V, 33 Katak M X, 35 Kora C B, 40 Lohit 
M 13, 41 Malse V N, 43 Mistry F D, 4 i Nara- 
siinharao D V, 45 Punyam K R, 46 Parekh 

V S, 47 Patel BJ, 4 ^"^ Paymaster C J, 51 
Ranga I K, 54 Sathaye V D, 57 Shirolkar 

Y A, 58 Shrolf L E, 59 Sitaramarao Rama- 
nathapiir, 62 Tarapurvala S J, 63 Tarapurvala 
E A, 64 Unwala P R, 65 Vatve B B. 

No. 25 Jayaramachar B, wins the Colonel 
Patrick French Scholarship. 

S. E. (Civil) Examination. 

First Class, 

II Dalai C C, 13 Desai H N, 25 Flores B 
M, 34 Hukeri D A, 44 Kshetramade S B, 
53 Parekh R D, 




Second C/asst 

^ Bhave B D, J Bhide K R, 6 Bose B K, 
12 Daruvala D H, 14 Deshpande R S, 16 
Dhavalc K V, 17 Dhoria M A, 18 Dighe S B, 
19 Dikshit C M, 20 Divccha E J, 22 Dutt 
S N, 24 Engineer R K, 28 Gimi E B, 30 
Gokhale P N, 25 Joshi S V, 36 Jussawalla 
J R, 37 Kanga A S, 38 Kapadia P P, 39 
Karve K V, 40 Katpitia P'1 J, 42 Kinkhabvala 
G M, 45 Kulkarni S R, 64 Mehta B M, 48 
Mehta S H, 49 Modi K C, 50 Motiwala A K, 
52 Pause G V, 56 Rajam I M K, 57 Ramasw- 
amy lyenger H, 59 Sardesai B R, 63 Sirvai 
J P', 65 Subrahmai:ya S K V, 67 Surveyor 
S M, 70 Tenkannah P, 72 Venkatavaradachar 
Holavananalli. 

No. 63 Sirvai, wins the Nuserwanji Jchang- 
irji Wadia Scholarship. 


ALLAHABAD UNIVERSITY. 

A meeting of the Allahabad University Se> 
natc was held onP'riday the 1 5th 
Senate Meeting, evening at tlic University i)uil- 

ding. Dr. Sunder Lai Vice-Chancellor of Uni- 
versity being in the chair. The business was 
mainly of a formal character. Members of 
various Paculties were elected. 

Election of Fellows uv Recisteked 
Graduates. 

One of the important items before the 
meeting was the passing of certain rules for 
the election of P^ellows by the registered 
graduates. 

The Hon. Mr. C. F. De la J^osse, Director 
of Public Instruction, in the course of his 
speech said that it was the wish of the Govern- 
ment that the registered graduates should he 
enabled to exercise the privilege of electing 
their representatives on the Senate without 
any further delay and accordingly a resolution 
was moved and acce[)terl to the effect that all 
graduates who had been registered by the 1st 
of November should be entitled to vote at the 
election of a P'ellow to be held in 1912. 

The Mavo College. 

Another important item was the rejection 
of the proposal to recognise for university 
purposes the diploma of Mayo College at 
Ajmer. 

No controversial subject was on the agenda. 


Sir James Meston presided at the Convoca- 
tion of the Allahabad Univer- 
Annual Convocation i9ra NoVembcr. A 

degree of L L. D. was conferred on Mr. 
Surendra Nath Sen. Miss Saraswat Singh re- 
ceived the degree of M. A. Seven ladies receive 
the B.A. degree. Besides a large number of 
otlicr degrees were conferred. 

The Vicc-Chanccllor, the Hon. Dr. Sunder 
Lai, was '‘At home”to a large number of guests 
after the Convocation. 

CONVOCA TION SPEECH 
OK Sir James Meston 
Mr. Vice-Chanci:llor, Fellows and 
Graduates— 

Our Convocation to-day is held on the 
25th anniversary of the incorporation of the 
University (jf Allahabad. Our Act or Charter 
passed into law in September 1887 : and on 
the 16th of November in the same year the 
University came into existence as a corporate 
body, with that distinguished administrator and 
.scholar, .SirAlfred T.yall, as its first Chancellor. 
We meet then on an auspicious day, with 
quarter of a century of history behind us. 
Ikief indeed is that period beside the venera- 
ble antiquity of the great universities of the 
West. But for the wide reaching provinces 
in which this University has raised the torcli 
of learning it h\5 been a period of progress 
in which our Alma Mater has played no small 
or ignoble part. Into the public services, 
into the learned professions, into the world 
of trade and industry, she has now been 
servling I cr sons for a generation, and slie 
may well be proud of their record. 
Much lies before her in the near future. 
New lines of thought, new social 
theories will force themselves across he 
traditions. New fields of teaching will ha\e 
to be surveyed and entered upon. The in- 
tellectual basis for new claims of pcr.sonal 
right and new ideals in politics and morality 
will have to be searched and tried. I he 
burden of these changes will press upon us 
all, hut it will rest in a special manner upon 
the University and on those whom it .sends 
out to influence tlie young. All your wisdom 
will be required, all your patience, all your 
patriotism, if the result is to be good and 
not evil. The task is no light one ; but your 
experience of the past 2$ years may inspire 
you with the hope of success, You have worked 
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with those who have the fjood of India at 
heart ; you have rooted the University in the 
confidence of the peo^xlc ; you have assisted 
and co-operateil with tlic government of the 
country. If these continue to be your princi- 
ples, a brilliant future lies before you. 

Durinij the last academic year, the Uni- 
versity has shown all the vigour of its com- 
parative youth. It has affiliated a number of 
important colleges in additional .subjects ; 
it has .settled new regulations for degrees in 
medicine and surgery ; ar.d it has examined 
altogether the very large number of 6,861 
candidates. It has gained a new dignity in 
the hand.somc Senate Hall which was 
formally opened la.st Augirst ; and it has 
sufferecl a severe loss in the resignation by 
our Chief Justice of the Vice-Chancellorship 
which he had Iicld for the previous three 
years. The lustre and distinction which Sir 
Henry Richards lent to that office, and the 
energy with which he devoted him.self to it 
amid his may other pre-occupations, are 
well known to those of )‘ou who worked 
untler him, and have earned for him the 
gratitude of the University. 1 can wish his 
siicces.sor, Dr. Sundar Lai, no kinder for- 
tune than that his reign may be as successful 
and as popular as that of our distingished 
('hief Justice. 

Members of the University, when your 
present learned Vice-Chancellor invited me 
to address Convocation to-day, he suggested 
that I should explain my views and the 
policy of the local Government regarding 
education. To do that would eat up the 
short hours of the remaining day, and would 
unduly detain our young friends who are 
are eager to return to their homes in all the 
new dignity of their degrees. Hut perhaps 
you will acc(;pt a brief outline of how I esti- 
mate our pre.sent and immediate need.s. As 
we know well, education, like religion, comes 
to bring not peace but a sword. It brings 
not the peace of passive acceptance, but the 
sword of questionings and searchings and 
stnving.s. To some minds it brings more. 
They see in education Ihc motive power for 
that unrest which makes men discontented 
'vith their social environment, with their 
employers, with their government. They 
regard education as responsible for the disres- 
servant to master, of the young to the 
old ; responsible for .sedition ; responsible for 
niany disquieting inroads on our ancient peace. 


With such doubts it is impossible not to feel 
some sympathy. But we may look beyond 
the present twilight of our educational system 
to a clearer day. The stage of transition 
and adaptation to new ideas may be long. 
It will pass however — such at least is my 
hope and belief— into a stage where education 
will not be divorced from contentment, or 
the pursuit of knowledge from reverence. 

In any case, gentlemen, the practical 
position with us is free from all ambiguity. 
The gracious announcement of the King- 
Kmperor at Delhi has shown us the way and 
set us our course. The Government of India 
is presided over by a Viceroy whose warm 
sympathy and unsparing labour are, as I can 
assure you from personal knowledgL, devoted 
to the advance of education. And under 
Lord Hardinges Council, you have a skilled 
department specially created for that cause 
and now .settling down to the great task before 
it under the brilliant leadership of one whom 
you all know, Sir Harcourt Butler. The 
Government of this country has thus put its 
hand to education, and we cannot turn back 
the hands of the clock. My views, and the 
policy of the Local Government, arc therefore 
exceedingly simple. We are bound to push 
on the education of the people, in all its bran- 
ches, by every means in our power. A com- 
prehensive scheme of our operations is now 
being prepared. It will show, I hope the order 
in urgency of our needs, their approximate 
cost, and the ratio in which the work may 
properly be shared between Government, local 
bodies and private enterprise. When the 
scheme is ready, we hope to publish it for 
discus.sion before it is submitted for final 
authorization, and to be favoured with the 
opinions on it of the University in particular. 
What the scheme will comprise, 1 cannot yet 
say in detail ; but certain e.ssential features in 
it are clear and I will mention them in tJie 
briefest possible manner. 

Let us begin with primary education. We 
hope to .see it widely extended as rapidly as 
respectable teachers can be procured and 
trained. For that purpose w e must establish 
more training centres ; and above all, we must 
provide for a scale of pay which will enable 
our primary schoolmasters to live in decency 
and self-respect. There is no reform with 
stronger claims upon us in common humanity 
and in the interests of the rising generation. 
Then we cherish the belief that primary educa- 
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tion could be made much more serviceable to 
the people if it took more account of the needs 
of the agricultural and artisan classes. A 
proper system of primary eiiiication should 
provide suitable instruction, not only for the 
children who will use the primary school as a 
stepping-stone to the secondary school and 
thence ulimately to the University, but also 
for the children whom it is not desired to with- 
draw from, or make discontented with, their 
ancestral callings. The subject is beset with 
difficulty, and the precise methods of approach- 
ing it, — whether by a general simplification 
of course with primary schools, or by the est- 
tablishment of separate courses an<l classes, or 
even by having separate schools for the child- 
ren of agriculturists and artisans — has yet to 
be ascertained. It is clear, however, that our 
schools at present do not attract the children 
of the classes as we should wish, and it may 
be that this is due to the unsuitable character 
of the education we offer. A system which, 
while avoiding scholastic curricula, would aim 
at guiding the self activity of the young mind, 
and to imparting such simple knowledge as 
will be useful to them in their daily work, and 
will help them to avoid the petty tyrannies of 
life which ignorance engenders, might con- 
ceivably do much to overcome the indifference 
with which the rural classes now regard edu- 
cation. Such in the barest outline, are our 
ambitions for primary education. There are 
many details yet to be considered, and during 
the present cold weather we hope to have the 
advice of a conference of officials and non- 
officials interested in this branch of our work. 

In regard to secondary education, there is 
little to be said except that we are anxious 
to give reasonable inducements to private 
endeavour. It is difficult for Government to 
gauge the true demand for this class of instruc- 
tion, and it would be impossible, with the 
resources at our disposal to cover the whole 
field. There arc gratifying signs of increasing 
activity in this direction among private groups 
and sections of the community. High schools 
for different castes or religious bodies are 
springing up, and seem to me to deserve an 
encouragement; for it is at this period of life 
that the formation of character can best be 
served as the discipline of a common faitli and 
communities. There will be no backwardness 
on the part of Government to assist such 
efforts, the proof of sound education and good 
piorals. But on one point we may justly 


insist, that these schools and all our high 
schools give something more than lip-learn- 
ing. Their scholars are at the age when 
habits arc most easily moulded ; and it must 
be one of their first duties to inculcate obe- 
dience, manners and cleanliness. To this 
end, proper boarding hou.scs or hostles, in 
sanitary order and under the personal super- 
vision of trusted masters, will gradually be- 
come a condition of our grants-in-aid. 

Technical and special education arc subjects 
on which I need not occupy time to-day. 
Thc)^ and the equally thorny but, to my 
mind, all-important subject of female educa- 
tion, hardly lie within the purview of the 
university, though 1 am confident of the 
advice and, if necessary, the assistance of the 
university in dealing with them. h’or almost 
the exactly opposite reason, 1 flo not propose 
to touch on collegiate education ; its charact- 
eristics follow so clo.sely the requirements of 
the university that no discussion of them, 
without previous consultation with you, would 
be seemly. Here also, however, ma)' I say 
how deeply I am impressed liy the need of 
exhibiting in our colleges those qualities 
which no book-study can impart. Some of 
our colleges already do a great deal in this 
way; others do little; all of them could do 
more. Good manners, courtesy, cleanliness 
in person and in surroundings, self-restraint 
and self respect -these arc infinitely greater 
gifts than a knowledge ofllegcl or the binomial 
theorem ; and is it not possible for all our 
colleges to put them in the fi)refvont of the 
battle? Members of the university, I leave 
the questkm in your thoughts, (jovernment 
will do wliat it ca.., by making grants for the 
improvement of the pay of teachers, by build- 
ing hostels and by pressing for adefjuate 
supervision. But the in-dwelling spirit from 
which these virtues flow must spring from the 
mirr^ and influences of those who have the 
colleges under their daily care. 

Lastly, we come to the university itself 
For it 1 hope that our scheme will provide 
liberal assistance. By the c.stabli.shmcnt of a. 
Law College the first step has been taken tc- 
ward.s the transformation of the university 
from a purely examining body into a genuine 
teaching university. The orders of the Geverii- 
ment of India on your propo.sals for the 
utilisation of their recent grants of Ks. 45.000 
a year and a lump .sum of Rs. 3,00,000 in the 
establishment of three additional chairs arc 
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still awaited. I trust that in principle at least 
}'oiir suggestions will be approved. 1 he most 
urgent need of the university is more teaching 
and more post-graduate and research work. 
Apart from this, money is required for the 
construction of the library bUjck, Sir Swinten 
Jacob’s plans for which are ready for a Law 
hostel, for residences for the Principal of the 
Law College and the profossorial stafif to be 
attached to the contemplated chairs, for the 
purchase of books and for general adminis- 
trative purpose. jH)r some of this wc look 
partly to the endowments of pi(His donors ; 
but Government will also try to help, as it is 
identified with the progress and dignity of the 
University which, whatever the future may 
bring, will always retain the honour of being 
the .senior in these provinces. Anti now, 
gentlemen, you have my confession of faith 
about education. I have omitted much, and 
especially all controversial matter. There is 
nothing new in the statement, notliing original. 
Must of the reforms on which 1 [lave touched 
were worked out under my ).)rcdccessor Sir 
John llcwett, and all that is mjw being done 
is to bring them l(.)gether. h'or saying .so 
much as I have done, my excuses must be the 
Vice-Chancellor’s injunction and a desire to 
avert an)' suspicion of heterodoxy in my 
educational creed. 

Members of the University, I must not tax 
)'our patience much longtM*. ]>nt will you at 
my first meeting with you, prcrmit me the 
e.\[a'cssi()n of a few thoughts which f would com- 
mendto y(ni and to the )'()ung graduates wh«) 
have to-da\' received their degrees. I do not 
profess to speak l(i y(ju as a man of learning. 
I do not wish t(.) invoke the gubernatorial 
authority wliich has been for onl\’ two months 
on my sholder.s. Put 1 have had a great deal 
to do with University men, and I have watch- 
ed the career of many of them with affec- 
tionate interest. Above all, I have a fervent 
faith in the rise and progress of India, and a 
deep conviction of the part which oiir univer- 
sities^ can play in the upward movement. 
It is is on your citizenship therefore that 1 
should like to offer a few words of advice to 
graduates and undergraduates alike. 1 am not 
going to weary )’ou with platitudes about 
education being a means and not an end; or 
about the imperfections of our literal)' train- 
ing*, or how your education docs lu^t conclude 
but only begins, when you lake )'our ilegrce. 
All that is common knowledge and until 
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we can make our educational s)'stcm a 
more powerful agent for touching the 
.soul and tempering the character, these 
trui.sms arc but irlcsomc verbiage. What I ask 
you to consider to-day is the s[)ecial obligation 
of life and exam'ple that rests on )'ou as Uni- 
versity men, yon go out to work among y«)ur 
fellow citizens. You may forget much f)f what 
)'ou learned at College. Your classics may get 
rust)', your .science out of date, your history 
.shaky, your integral calculus a nebulous 
memory, but the spirit of ) ()ijr college life 
.should remain the hard work, the “esprit 
de corp.s,’’ and the balanced judgment ; and it 
is this spirit with which you can illuminate 
the ordinary business of life. ?\Ioref)ver, a 
degree makes you a nuiiked man; your neigli- 
boLirs watch )’ou, copy you, are influenced by 
you in a manner which )'oii may not suspect, 
l^ach of )’ou in his circle is the t.nichstone by 
which the value of education is tested ; and 
on your conduct the credit of the University 
largely depends. W’hat is it then that you 
can carry awa)' after )’onr ctfllege days are 
over, and use for the bettering of )'our fellows 
by precept and by example? There are 
many such things •, but three of them stand 
clearl)’ out. Y(ni liave learned the need of a 
calm and balanced judgment, the value of 
co-ordinated effort and the supreme power of 
truth. I have a very few w ords to sa)' on 
each of these. 

('almncss of judgment is what your ])ooks 
have .surely um'tcd to teach )’ou ; the dispas- 
sionate marshalling and weighing of facts in 
order to rlelor i inc their effect. The neetl for 
similar judgment must appeal to )'ou every 
day in the practice of )’oiir profession or 
calling, it turns the balance between success 
and failure at every stei) in )‘our own affairs. 
Will you not use it also, gentlemen, for the 
benefit of your neighbours? Their judgment 
has not been trained as yours has been. 
They will turn to you for guidance. When 
foolish and Ijasclcss rumours arc unsettling 
the people, whether about public affairs or 
otherwise, you can do much to dispel them. 
When gusts of emoti<m stir the crowd, you 
can apply the .sedatives of common-sense. 
Bogus noslium.s, in politics, in medicine, or 
in any other sphere of life, ilo not lake you 
in, and surel)' you can help to relieve )’oiir 
neighbours of their t)*i ann)'. You have been 
taught to judge between good and evil. 
E.xcrci.se that gift, and lend it to your neigh- 
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boors. You will thus help to make them 
happier and better citizens. 

The second lesson which T. ask )’ou to share 
with others is the value of combination. It is 
not a lesson that needs a University to teach 
it : but your history and your mathematics 
must have given you a scientific basis for it, 
and must have taught you to be peculiarly 
watchful for the beginnings of friction and 
disintegration. You know, with a conviction 
that passion should never shake, how certainly 
dissension undermines the family and the 
State. It is to you educated men that the 
well-wishers of India look, to check dissension 
and to impress on your neighbours the disas- 
ters which attend it. You have endless oppor- 
tunitie.s. There are the kiniily quarrels which 
arc constantly with us ; they have often the 
most trivial origin ; but their net results is 
that enormous sums are poured into litigation 
which the country sadly needs for fertilizing 
its soil and fostering its industries. Then 
again there are the pelt)' jealousies which cU)g 
public life aufl interfere with municipal ad- 
vancement. .^nd there arc many other in- 
stances of wholly needless friction. 'I'o my 
mind, none of these at the moment is sailder 
or more unnecessary that the acute distrust 
which in many quarters is threatening to 
break up the old friendships between Hindus 
and Mahomedans. If it were a mere passing 
W'ave of temper, I should say nothing about 
it Hut, in parts at least of these provinces, 
racial feeling is now permeating and embitter- 
ing the life of the community to an extent 
which I have never observed before. There 
is no justification for it Hindus and Mahain- 
madans have lived in amity in the past with- 
out any sacrifice of their respective religions. 
Nothing has happened to make it impossible 
for them, with a little mutual forbearance, to 
do .so still. Gentlemen, there is much that you 
can do to prevent these divisions. When 1 
enquire into the causes of schism, I am some- 
times told that educated or professii nal men 
have been involved in fomenting the trouble. 
I hope and trust that my information is 
wrong ; I set loo high a value on education 
to believe that it can readily be degraded to 
such a use. I am confident that you at least 
[will place patriotism above self-interest ; and 
, I appeal to you to exercise all your influence, 
in your various spheres of life, to check the.se 
growing evils. India cannot be divided and 
prosper. 


Tlie last point on which I wish to touch is 
the supreme value of truth. If, as we believe, 
righteousness exalts a nation, it is your duty 
and mine, if wc wish India well, to wage 
incessant war on half-truths and falsehoods. 
Yonr education has taught you the great and 
ennobling power of truth. Carry that know- 
ledge into the circle where you live and work. 
Set your face against intrigue and back-biting. 
Practice plain-speaking and encourage it in 
others. When the people are being misled by 
a false guide, help to unmask him. When lies 
are circulated about the action of Government, 
or the motives of your public men, or the 
character of your neighbours, disou'ii the 
falsehood and attack them. Education lias 
stood for the removal of corruption from public 
life, from the public services. Let it make an 
equal stand against intrigue, misrepresentation 
the thoughtless untruth, tlie malicious life. 

Members of the University, I have come 
perilousl)' near to preaching you a sermon 
this afternoon. I ask for your indulgence if 
I have stra)'cd be)’ond the ordinary academic 
limits of a Convocation address. Hut, you who 
represent the Lu ces and products of education 
in these [irovinces, are, if I can gain your con- 
fidence and co-operation, partners with Gov- 
ernment in the great work of progress and 
enlighlment. At this my first meeting with 
you, it is 111}' anxious desire to bespeak your 
help and to suggest the lines on which yf)U 
can work for our common object. Education 
has its responsibilities ns well as its [iriviligcs. 
Accept these responsibilities and join hands 
with those who have the welfare of India 
deep in their hearts. So shall we move for- 
ward slowly to a g'-eat ImpcM'ial ideal of citizen- 
ship, like unto the ‘sacred fane,’ which was to 
be no home of party, strife or sectarian sdiisni. 
‘Hut loftier, simpler, alwa}'s open-doored 
To every breath from Heaven ; and Truthand 
Teace 

AndLovc and Justice came and dwelt therein.’ 

Such, according to the poet, was the 
dream of the Emperor Akbar. It may 
he only a dream. The millenium isnotyci. 
Universal peace and happiness is a far-off 
ideal. Hut we can all of us in our degree 
influence lliose around us ; and the influence 
of an educated man has a value particularly 
its own. If you can use that influence in the 
direction of greater charity, concord and truth, 
then the university will be jii.stified of her chil- 
dren and the Kingdom of God will be nearer. 
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^ And Schools ^ 

A wcll-attciided meeting of Science students 
r.*....-,iTc..w.n,:yWas held Oil Friday the isth 
CoiUt;c; (leoiogijal iHst. at tlic Prcsidciicy College. 

insiitiiic. p. W.Vredenbiirg, Superin- 

tendent of the Geological Survey of India presi- 
ded. Babu Siiresh Chandra Datta, M. sc., read 
a pa[)cr detailing his researches on“Subsidencc 
of the Saiigor Area.” 'Khe lecturer was com- 
plimented by the President and Mr. Brown 
of the Geological Survey on the new facts 
brought to light by him. 

On Thursday morning the 14th November 
St. x.ivie kKc, His Excellency Lord Carmi- 

Lurci c.irtui vkit. chacl accompanicd by Mr. 

\V. R. Gourlay, Private Secretary, and Captain 
Hodgson, A. D. C., leaving Government I louse 
by a motor-car, paid a private visit to the 
St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta. Dr. Kuchler 
the Director of Public Instruction who prece- 
ded His ICxccllcncy received Lord Carmichael 
in the company of the Rev. Lather Schcllc, 
Acting Rector, Prefect P'ather Harris, Rev. 
Lather Van de Mergel, at tlie [)ortico. The 
College band on His JCxcellcncy’s arrival 
struck “I.es Amis Wallons” and the Cadet 
Corps, numbering fifty under Color-Sergeant 
lloldsworth of the Second Calcutta Volunteer 
Rides, pre.scntcd arms. His Excellency was 
taken round the various departments of the 
College — the Chemical and Physical labora- 
tories, tile Gocthal’s Library and the observa- 
tory. In the Library, which is a treasure 
house of the books relating to In<]ia, especially 
to the Province of Ikngal, His Excellency 
spent a major portion of his time making 
critical enquiries about certain books. After 
spending nearly an hour in inspection, llis 
Excellency took his departure, expressing his 
satisfaction at what he had seen. A young 
cadet, who is a boarder approached His 
Excellency as he was stepping to liis car and 
requested that they might be granted a holi- 
day in honour of his visit. Lord Carmichael 
smilingly replied, “Of course, that goes without 
saying.” This announcement was received 
with applause by the other boarders. Thursday 
being the usual weekly holiday for the College 


His Excellency was not able to see the boys 
at school. 

The annual athletic sports of the pupils of 
i-he Colics. Anmiai Xavicr’s ColIcgc was held 

on Saturday the i6th Nov. 
on the College ground in Park Street. The 
wecithcr being all that could be desired, the 
events were decided under most favourable 
conditions. The attendance was very large, 
'rhe boys had to com[>ctc in division.^, and 
there was a difference of two years in the 
ages of the competitors, in each division. 
Keener competition might, perhaps, have been 
witnc.s.sed had the sprint events been handicaps. 
However, the .S[)orts on the whole were a great 
succcs.s, no fewer than four previous records 
established at these sport- being broken. 
C. Johnson won the aggregate cup ; but his 
timing in the quarter mile was poor. 

At the conclusion of the sports Lady 
Frederick Ilalliday, wlio was accompanied by 
her husband, the Commissioner of Police,- 
presented the pri/.e.s. The Volunteer and 
'Pown l^iand added to a most enjoyable 
evening. 

The Sports Ccwimittee was constituted as 
follows : — President, Sir A. A, Apear ; 
Referee, Col. J. BinniGg ; Judge.s, Mr, J. E. 
Grcig, Mr. J. A. Tasste, Col. VV. T. Grice; 
Time-taker, Mr. J. E. Read ; Starters, Dr. J. 
II. Gray. Mr. J. C. McLeod ; Callcrs-over, 
Mr. J. O’Connell Mr. S. Hatton ; Marker, 
Mr. A. Vaughan. 

Mr. Cunningham, Director of Public Ins- 
Mur:xriCUa:nlColksc trilCtioil, WaS 111 SylllCt sillCC 
the yjih November, Many 
non-oHicia! gentlemen, besides the members 
of the Committee who voted in favour of tiie 
site already acquired for the I\Iurarichand 
College, interviewed him and placed their 
objections against Thackeray Tila. 'Ihe final 
decision it is exjiccted, will await the Chief 
Commissioner’s coming vi-it to Sylhet. The 
site originally selected for the Madrasha has 
been abandoned and the plot acquired for 
the college near the Dorga has been proposed. 

The following donations have been re- 
ceived : — Mr. \V. R. Gour- 

aicuua Blind School. Q 

Rs. 50 each ; Principal James Rs. 20, Babu 
Bisweswar Lai Rs. ii, Messrs. Anderson 
Wright and Co. Rs. 25, the teachers and stu* 
dents of Hare School Rs. 34, Messrs. Begg 



Dunlop and Co., Mackenzie Lyall and Co., 
Birkm)re Bros., Lovelock and Lewe^, Me 
NciH and Co., Kerr Tarruck and Co., Kilbiirn 
and Co., Bird and Co., R Tower, A. Hinds, 
Heatly and Gresham, Rs. lo each ; Messrs 
Aiv^olo Bros, T. C. Haywood, W. Mann, H 
N. Dntt, Trikamji Jivandass, J. M. C. Manuk, 
and Dr. Tinks, Rs. 5 each. 


A lar^c party of students of the Patna 
Colle<(e, headed by Profes.sor 
p..tnaCo!k;c. RusscI, Jacksoii aiid S-iiiiad- 

dar, went to the R'ljr^ir hills to sec the mins 
of Ajatsatrus capital diiriivj; the last Kali 
Puja holidays. Owiiv.^ to an accident to Prof 
Sarnadd.ir, which injured one of his eyes, he 
had to return soon to I*atna, but the rem lin- 
der of the party did very ^3od work. Some 
of the students visited the ruins of the 
Nalanda monastery, while others repaired to 
Bihar to sec the famous tombs there. 


H. E. the Governor accompanied by an.Aid- 
clc-cami) vi.silci the IVesi- 
II. K.’s viMt. denc}'( ollegc.Hi.sl'.>ccclIcncy 
was received at the entrance by tlieHon' bleDr. 
Bourne i Director of Public Instruction) and 
Mr. E. W. Middlcmast (Principal of the Presi- 
dency College) and conducted round the li- 
brary, and the various laboratories. The 
visit lasted an hour and llis JCxcellency drove 
back to Government Mouse, Madras. 

Under the auspices of the Society two meet- 
Th.CoikK.Uni... So. ins-? were held, one on the 
ciety. 1 1th November 1913 when 

Sir C. Sankaran Nair presided and the second 


on the 14th November under the chairman- 
.shi[) of the Hon’ble Mr. P. S. Sivaswamy 
Aiyar. On the nth, Mr. (’. Gopala Mciion 
delivered a hmg and interesting lecture in the 
course of which he said : 


There is a lack of interest among Indian 
students in the study oflCco- 

Lccturc on 

main causes. P'irst they lack in that spirit 
of industrialism and commercialism as in the 
West. The Science itself is one of recent 
origin so that people in India have not devot- 
ed so much attention to it as it deserves. 
The lack of interest may also be due to the 
fact that there are no attractive prizes in the 
economic profes-sion. Tlie Professorships arc 
few and the talents which may be exerci.scd 


in economic work are directed into more 
profitable vocations. This .science is the 
youngest of all Sciences in India and offers 
the virgin .soil for study and research. 

The lecturer then gave a brief survey of 
the ancient rural condition in India from the 
time of the Vedas and Manu. He gave full 
descripiions of economic and trade conditions 
from the 6th century and treated the economic 
development of India from that period to 16th 
century. He then dwelt upon the natural 
resources of India under the heads of natural 
products, labour and capital. He concluded 
by his remari.s on the latest movement of 
the co-operaLive Societies for agricultural and 
other purposes. 

The Honble Sir Sankaran Nair then spoke 
in the course of which he said : 

I do not know whether the state of things 
in this college is the same as it was when I 
was a pupil here (cheers). 'I'hat was long ago. 
ThcMi most of the students of this college were 
box’s from the mofnssil. Not many belonged 
to this city itself. If that is so, I can well 
imagine how the villages in our country are 
suffering by this emigration, so to say, to this 
important town; because 1 hax^c very little 
doubt that those who come here leaving their 
own villages arc perhaj'is the most energetic, 
and the intelligent of the villagers thcin- 
.selVcs. 

They leave their own villages and .seek their 
educalif'u elsewhere to better their fortunes 
and to the good of the country. If that is so, 
it is a matter on which \vc cannot congratulate 
ourselves very much. It is our duty to .see 
what we can do to improve the country which 
practically mos< of us are deserting for the 
citie.s. Though we may have left it in 
some form or other, we arc always interested 
in it. Most of us, I take it, arc members oi 
.sninc joint families who own lands in the 
country. We are interested in that xx^ay in 
the agricultural progress. You know that the 
progress of our country depends a good deal 
upon the progress of agriculture ; because not 
only are we directly interested in it, but the 
manufactures and commerce of the country 
depends a good deal upon it. You must there- 
fore con.sider xvhat should be done in the in- 
terests of our villagers. A good deal you know 
now or yoii ought to knoxv — if it is not being 
taught in your colleges your professors are 
responsible (cheers)— about xvhat co-operation 



among the villagers is doing in the direction 
of progress. Many people are combining to- 
gether and pledging their credit, so to say, 
f()r the benefit of any one of them to whom 
money may be advanced. Co-operation has 
done a good and you will find its 
advantages in the reports that are pub- 
lished. You can easily find them from 
your professors. When the villagers pledge 
their credit to the loan advanced to 
a villager for Agriculture or for anything else, 
that money is not the money of the village it- 
self. The villagers do not combine amongst 
themselves to raise the money in order to 
advance to one of them. Fhc profit now goes 
to outsiders. Money is sent from Madras to 
he advanced to villagers who do not get the 
full benefit of it. We must carry Co-operation 
further. I would ask you very strongly 
just to enquire and find out in what 
respects it is that a good deal of the wealth of 
the villagers is lust by want of a little help. 
For instance the produce that is raised in the 
country has to be .sold to pay (ioveniment 
revenue and for various other purposes. That 
is done in a wasteful way. The villager is 
unable to find for himself the best market for 
the produce. It goes to one man through 
two or three midcldlerncn who carry away all 
llui profits. The villager does not get what he 
(Hight to get. 1 f the villagers combine amongst 
themselves they can keep those profits. This 
is a CO operative movement for the .sale of 
their articles. I'y this they can almost double 
the wealth of the village. 

Co-operation may be applied to the pur- 
chase of things also. Many things are brought 
here, finally through three or four middlemen. 
Villagers through their own co-oper itiveSociety 
can find the best markets for purchase of things. 
1 can go on enumerating instances one by 
nne. lUit I am only mentioning small things 
to you ; because almost the foundation of oiir 
progress is our own village jirogrcss. It 
behoves us who have received any education 
to see that the villagers do not lose anything 
if vve can possibly help them. These do not 
require an)' great capital or effort, but charac- 
ter. Ihc villagers must be able and you must 
be able to induce them to trust one another. 
If we cannot trust one another there will be 
no progress. Co-operation is at the root of 
all progre.ss in big or small iindertaking.s. 

There must also be efficiency. A good 
deal depends upon the work-men and upon 


the other classes who direct the labour. If 
villagers should progress they m r.t a It end 
more to their own sanitary and hygienic con- 
dition.s. Tlicy should .see that they take 
sufficient food in order to imj)rove tliein selves. 
For that you have to see how far our joint 
family system stands in our own way. 
You must consider that question for yourself 
There is no good of taking the opinion from 
other people. You can juflgc of these things 
from your own experience as well as the 
experience of your neighh )ur.s. Our joint 
family is undoubtedly a refuge for orphans, 
aged persons and widows. It is also a refuge 
for idle men and parasites who live upon 
others who work. Hoys who are come here 
are determined tt) work for themslves ami 
not be dependent upon others. I hope you 
will realise my hopes at any rate. 

On the 14th a lecture on love of India was 
delivered by Mrs. Whitehead. There was a 
large gathering of students. Some of the 
Profe.ssors and Pandits of the College were 
also present. Mr. S. Srinivasa Aiyangar, 

I ligh Court Vakil, and Mr. V. S. Srinivasa 
Sastri of the Servants of India Soriet)', were 
also prc.sent. Mrs. Whitehead said that by 
love was not meant the mere emotional element. 
The other clement was sacrifice. In every 
thing sacrifice must come in along with 
emotion. Sacrifice pla)’ed a great j)art in 
progress of any country. She then dwelt on 
the differant problems of India which needed 
solution : the race problem, the depressed 
classes and the like. 

Tl'.e Prize Distribution of the Hindu High 
s;, H. Ill-, lu School, Ti ipl ic.iiic. was Iicld 
iii.;h Tripi..i..o in the Singarachan Hall of 

the school on the 16th November 1912 with 
the Hon’ble Sir Harcourt Hutlcr in the Cliair. 
'riie Hall was filled with the juipils of the 
school, their parents, guanlians and well- 
wishers. Among the gentlemen present were 
the lion’ble Sir J. P. Wallis, Mr. A. ('. 
Pranalharlhihara .Aiyar >.Ir. C. R. Thiruven- 
kata chari. Prof. H. Haniimantha Row, 
Ml S. Srinivasa Aiyangar, Prof. Sivakuinara 
Shastrigal, P. Seshadri, Prof. .V. Subrainanium 
T. A. Sundram Aiyar. ?\Ir. G. A. Xatesan 
?»Iahamahopadhya) a\Swaminatha Ai\'ar, Mr. 
V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, Mr. T. Rangachari and 
Rao Hahadur M. A. Parthasrirathy Ai)*angar. 

In the course of an eloquent address Sir 
I larcourt referred to the^great interest evinced 



in Indian educatlxi by His Majesty the 
Kin "-Emperor and said that the Government 
of India and all Local Governments were doing 
everything in their power to promote educa- 
tion on all sides. Sirllarconrt also dwelt on the 
importance of secondary education and 
concluded with the hope that in Madras as 
in other Presidencies private individuals 
would come forward with requests for educa- 
tional purposes. 

A large gathering which included the lead- 
.sir Ciirrii.ii.hojr Khr:.. iug membci's of tiic Mohani- 
filS-inKonisHu!]"!;;:; mcclan commuilit)-, IFon’blc 
Slone. Oovernoi’ssptcoh. gir Richard Lamb, Mr. S. K. 

Jafer Beg, the Turkish Consul General, Major 
Genl Barter, Mr. Prior, Director of Jhiblic 
Instructions and Mrs. Prior, Mr. Jmzulbhai 
Chenai, Mr. S. A. Wahed, Sirdar Xowrojee 
Pudamji, C.I.K., and man\- others assembled 
on the open space in front of IT. 11. the Aga 
Khan’s bungalow on the 13th November 1912 
to witness the ceremony of the laying of the 
foundation stone of Sir Ciirrimhhoy Kbrahirn 
School by H. TC Sir George (Markc. 

His Excellency who was accompanied by 
Lady Clarke and Captain Davies, A.ILC., 
wa.s received by Mr, J'azulbhai Currimbhey 
Ebrahim, .son of Sir Currimbhoy El)rahiin 
founder of the institution and other Moham- 
medan gentlemen and conducted to the dais 
when the former in explaining the object of 
the scheme for the advancement of Moslem 
education said that he had first suggested 
certain lines on which the members of that 
community should work which were modified 
later on the advice of ITis Excellency, It was 
originally intended to found an academical 
institution for the Maluanedans in VVcslern 
India for the study of literature and princi- 
ples of commerce combined with religious 
in.struction which would act as a fi-eder to 
the colleges of science, technical institutes 
and agricultural colleges affiliated to Indian 
Universitic.s. Since then, however, the edu- 
cational movement in India had given ri.se 
to in.stitutes like the Institute of Science at 
Bombay and it had come to be felt that 
model .schools as tho.se in England would be 
extremely desirable. 'I'he school, the speaker 
said, would have its own mosijue and be con- 
trolled on a definitely religious basis. It was 
hoped that as a result of a well dcvi.‘‘ed curri- 
culum boys trained in the school would come 


to look upon the industrial and commercial 
trader as a goal of their ambitions and not as 
before depend solely upon Government ser- 
vice with its many disappointments. The 
object of the .school would be to a.ssimilate 
Western ideas and culture with the instincts, 
traditions and conservatism of Lslain. 

Sir George and Lady Clarke were then con- 
ducted outside the Samiana whore His Ex- 
cellency performed the ceremony of laying 
the foundation stiMic of Sir Currimbhoy I^bra- 
him School. After doing so 11. Ek laid the 
stone and added that he hoped .Sir Ciiirrim- 
bhoy Ebrahim would liv'e long to see the 
fruits of his munificent gcncrosit}'. 

He then ])crformcd a similar office in the 
caseofPai Khanuinbai Noormahomed Jairaf 
bhoy Hostel which was situated some thirty 
or forty >’ards awav'. On returning to the 
dais His ICxcellcncx' addressed lho.se pre.sent. 

The ceremony was, he said, significant 
because it marked a fresh de]3arlure in 
the education (^f the Mahomedans, It was 
plainly true that the backwardness of 
the Maliomedans in taking advantage of tlie 
available means of education and in creating 
others for themselves had rctariicd their j)n)- 
gress relatively to that of other communities. 
He had no d(jubt that [)ove.M‘ty was one of the 
cau.scs but education i.s very cheap in India 
and there are too many Mahomedan parents 
who do not provide what they can well afford 
for their children. He ditl not think it neces- 
sary to point out that education should not 
mereh^ (u* principally concern it.sclf with the 
amassing of weallli, but in the conduct of 
businc.ss of all kinds intellectual capacity is 
important. The ijcst education was that 
which clcvclopcv^ the character and worked 
the intellect. This .school was starting at a 
propitious lime and if it could only create foi 
it.s pui)ils the bracing atmosphere of a good 
English public .school it would dcvcloj) into 
an institution beneficial to the Moslem Com- 
munity. Government would welcome the 
increase of Mahomedans in the public .service 
but he was glad to know that this would not 
be the main object placed before the pupils. 

In the awakening of India to new acti\ities 
well-equipped .students might always find 
increasing opportunities of turning their abi' 
lilies to good account but their success would 
depend upon real knowledge perfectly a.ssimila- 
ted and upon continuous hard work. 

In conclusion His Excellency said : '‘I'ollow- 
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ing my j^racious and revered jMaster His 
Majesty the Kiny^ Emperor I jjive to the 
Mahomedans the watchword of hope that the 
school which will arise here may turn out in 
successive ^generations boys who will serve 
God and the King as true children of the 
li^mpire.” 


MonljleMr. Montngu's 
\isiis. 


The Hon’blc Mr. Montagu visited the 
Government, the D. A. V. 
and the Forman Christian 
Colleges Lahore, accompanied by the Rev. 
Dr. Ewing Vice-Chancellor of Punjab 
University. 


In opening the new Punjab Engineering 
|.u.,jab scliool at Rasiil oti 1 2th Xoveiti- 

Si.ho.iiat Kasiii ber 1912 Sir Louis Dane regret- 

ted although Ihinjab with its canal employed 
the largest number of Engineers of any pro- 
vince in India, and was crying out for 
development it had no College for teaching 
tlic higher branches of P2ngineering. 'Phe 
institution opened was meant only to teach 
the lower branches and His Honour felt 
ashamed in asking Mr. Montagu who was 
present to come there as the school was only 
a humble beginning of what it ought to be and 
might be one day, The Punjabi as mechanic 
and artisan was exceedingly ca[)ablc, but was 
handicapped in rising in his profession by 
want of proper mechanical education. The 
Rasul ICngineering School was to remove 
this difikulty by giving sound practical train- 
ing and turning out trained sub- overseers, 
fitters, firemen and mechanics for whom there 
was considerable demand as the industrial 
development of the province proceeded. 


His Excellency the Viceroy, accompanied 
'I liu ViLcrDy at the Coloiicl J, I\. Jvobci tS, 

imio.K visitcd tlic Kiiig lulward 
Hospital and Medical .School, Indore, on the 
9th November at 4-30 \\ M. The Hon. Mr. 
O Dwyer the Agent to the Governor General 
in Central India, Mr. Wood, the Resident and 
many other members of the Council for the* 
Memorial, consisting of the Central India 
Chiefs and Political officers and agency sur- 
geons were among those present on the occa- 
^on. H. E. the Viceroy and the Hon. Mr. 
O Dwyer, on alighting from their motor car, 
were received by Major F. A. Smith, the resi- 


dency surgeon and the administrative medi- 
cal officer in Central India, to the entrance of 
the .shamiana erected in front of the school 
building. Major ¥. A. Smith, then addressed 
the Viceroy in a short speech, to which H. E. 
gave a fitting reply. 'I'he three senior mem- 
bers of the staff of the King Edward Hos- 
pital and Medical School, Rai Saliib P. R. 
llhandarkar, Rai Sahib Sarjo Prasad, and Dr. 
E. S. Chaskar were then introduced to 11 . E. 
the Viceroy, who subseipiently inspected the 
school building and then left among the 
hearty cheers of the students to visit the hos- 
pital buildings situated at a short distance, lie 
alighted at the out-patient department, where 
the students of the V ictoria Memorial Mid wives’ 
class were in attendance. Among the build- 
ings visited were certain wards of the ho.s- 
pital, the old operation room, the new opera- 
tion theatre and the administrative blocks, 
the last two of which have early reached com- 
pletion. Then Seth Kastur Chand was intro- 
duced to the Viceroy. 


The fourth re-union of the Allahabad Chris- 

An..iu.K,d rhristbu tian Collese boys, ol(.l and new, 
Coiici,.*. was held m the Bethany Jubi- 
cc Memorial Hall on the 15th November. At 
the beginning Dr. Lucas, the president of the 
Hoard of Directors expressed great sorrow 
for the death of the late Dr. PNving. He said 
that it had been decided to associate the name 
of the late Dr. Ewing with the institution for 
which he did so much. Then the proceedings 
began with a short pra)’er by Prof. Higgen- 
bottom who welcomed the old students in an 
eloquent speech. The professor exhorted the 
audience to feel the presence of the late Dr. 
Ewing and asked the old boj's to become 
boys again. He was followed by other speak- 
ers who one after another spoke feelingly on 
the death of the late Dr. Ewing, his influence, 
etc. .Among the speeches, Prof. Alukhcrji 
dealt with that aspect of Dr. ICwing’s life 
which brought out his strong moral convictions. 
He referred to the nautch arrangement in 
connection with the last exhibition and 
brought home to the minds of all audience 
the way in which Dr. Ewing threw the weight 
of his influence against the employment of 
dancing girls. The proceedings ended with 
a closing address by Dr. PTl wards, on whom 
the mantle of Dr.Ewinghas fallen. Dr.Edwards 
spoke on the necessity of men who were more 
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than buildings. lie appealed to the audience 
‘to look forward to those things that are 
to coinc.’ When the meeting was over all the 
students old and new together with the 
members of the staff, were photogi aphed. 
This was followed by different sorts of games 
and amusements which continued till the 
evening. After this there was a social gather- 
ing. In this connection, Dr. Ghose’s Turkish 
story and Prof. Janvier’s Dhobi sontr, may be 
mentioned specially. When the musical en- 
tertainment was over, there was a distribution 
of sweets. And then the function came to a 
close. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION | 


The Government of Madras have sanction- 
to (iovoromo... Utilization of H SUITI of 

Industrial Schools in Rs. 12,000 OUt of tllC Im 

perial grant of 8 lakhs, 
allotted for the current year, towards the 
payment of special grants to the following 
industrial schools : — St Joseph’s Industrial 
School, Coimbatore; Wesleyan Mission In- 
dustrial School, Karur ; Cliengelv'araya 
Nayakar’s Technical In.stitute, Madras; Arcot 
American Mis.sion Iiidu.strial School, Arni ; 
St. Joseph’s Orphan Industrial School, Tin: 
divanam ; Anjuman-i-mufid-iahl-i-Islam, 
Madras ; Art Industrial School, Nazareth ; 


St. Francis Xavier’.s Industrial School, 
Tanjore ; All Saints Boy’s Industrial School 
Puthur Trichinopoly ; Anjuman-i-Isha-Athul- 
Hasnath, Vellore, H. G. L. M. Industrial 
School, Nayiipet. It is propo.sed to pay the 
amounts specified above a.s free grants to the 
schools for their better equipment. The 
Supjtrintendent of Industrial Education has 
beer asked to see that the amounts are drawn 
by the correspondents of the schools concerned 
and spent in the purchase of articles approved 
by him and that the necessary vouchers, for 
the articles purchased, are submitted to him 
for scrutiny and check. 


The Central Provinces Agricultural College 
C. P. Anicultural is doing some good practical 
c^iege. work in a modest way, 

though difficulty of getting students from 
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the agricultural castes remains. The absence 
of this indispensable class is .said to be begin- 
ing to have an effect both on the College and 
on the demonstration class. Special efforts 
are being made to cure this defect, ai'.d one 
can only hope that they will be successful. 
Meanwhile instruction proceeds among the 
youths who attend the classes, and we learn 
that dairy work among other things has been 
taken in hand. A recent report says -.— “The 
College dairy has been started, and has certain- 
ly had the effect already of showing not onl)’ 
the students, but to some extent the general 
public also, the .standard of cleanliness and 
efficiency that can be attained in the manage- 
of domestic animals and in the production of 
milk and butter. If it helps to raise a spirit 
of revolt among respectable Indians against 
the horrors of the indigenous milk suppl}', it 
will have .served an excellent purpose.” It is 
too early to say (^so the Pioncct^ whether any 
wide-spread results will follow, but .at least 
Nagpur should benefit from the Collt?ge 
dairy. 


The Committee appointed by the Madras 
i„dus.rbi.u.,nwhni. Government tc consider ihr 
cal Education. qucstioii improviiig industrial 
and technical education in the north of Madia-, 
have .submitted their report which is full and 
informing. They have gone into the suhjpct 
with interest and tliouglitful care and wc make 
no apology whatever for noticing it in our 
columns. The industrial spirit of the jircsi- 
clcncy is constantly being stimulated, d'lu 10 
is a steady advance in all branches of aetivili*, 
especially in mechanical engineering wlii('h 
is evident from the increasing number if 
factorie.s. This has resulted in creating lav;: , 
demands for trained labour and the Committ- r 
have done well in liaving taken up tlii- 
subject. The man trained in the methods of 
the country po.sse.sses neither tlic intelligciKC 
nor the knowledge of workshops and factor)- 
practice. 

The demand is for moulders, pattern makers 
jitters, turners, smiths and general machine 
men. The Committee have, therefore recom- 
mended that provision .should be made by 
managers and directors of factories and work- 
shops for the education of engineering artizans. 
For this purpo.se State apprentice scholar- 
ships are propo.sed to be instituted. The 
Perambur Workshops of the M. & S. M- 
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Railway have already been opened for the 
reception of students. A Government grant 
has been announced, and a curriculum of studies 
has been drawn up, We have no doubt several 
other concerns also will follow suit, eventually 
placing in the field a set of trained workmen 
bringing intelligence to bear on their work. 


I EDUCATION ABROAD 

On the occasion of the installation of Lord 
L,.ra Iiauiane on 1 laldaiic as Chancellor of the 

(.ivic UnivorMty Bristol Uiiivcrsity, he deliver- 
ed an address on universities in general and 
the modern civic university in particular, 
which was remarkable both for its liberality of 
tliought and its courageous independence of 
expression. The fruitful scientific spirit, that 
is to say the spirit which carries science out 
into the world and applies it to the needs of 
mankind, is only capable of the highest culti- 
vation in the atmosphere of a fully develo[)ed 
university; and it is to the newer universities 
that Lord Haldane looks for the abolition of 
the barriers that now divide class from class, 
and for the provision of that equality of oppor- 
tunity which will enable every scholar to pass 
on from the .secondary school to the univer- 
sity. But Lord Haldane undtuibtcdly did 
well in advising these newer and more modern 
institutions to keep their standard high, and 
in warning the democracy that public work 
of the highest quality and kind demanded 
high intellectual training and acquirements. 
In its earlier stages (he said) democracy was 
apt to be unduly jealous, and to show a dis- 
position towards a general levelling down, but 
lie tlujught that it would he wiser to add a 
new plank to its platform in an insistence 
upon equal educational advantage being 
brought within the reach of }'outh of all ranks 
and classes, so that intellectual ability, where- 
ever found, might assert itself and justify its 
claims. 

Birmingham university has decided against 
Kxiernfii Degrees ^ general .systciTi of extcmal 

iiirmingham dcgrecs, wl'llc prcparccl to 

allow attendance at evening classes at the 


Birmingham Institute to qualify for admission 
to their examinations. Wc have not seen the 
Report of the University on the question, 
which is said to be weighty and closely reason- 
ed. liut it is easy to understand that a young, 
vigorous, and ctuiiparativcly small university 
prefers to use all its influence towards attract- 
ing students to its classrooms rather than to 
its examination halls. Moreover, the exis- 
tence of one efticient system of examinations 
for external students renders unnecessary any 
extention of the idea to other Universities. 
A proposal in Birmingham Kducation Com- 
mittee to reduce the Lhiivcrsity grant on the 
ground that the Lbiiversity did not offer suffi- 
cient facilities to evening students was defeat- 
ed by a large majority. 


Whilk the Manchester Municipal School 
Hi;jher Tod , ^> 1 " Tcchiiology attiacls a large 

.at Munchesiftr luimber of studciits for various 

branches of instruction, its main purpose has 
always been to provitle facilities for advanced 
tcchnohjgical training. During the session 
under review 20(S students of the Victoria 
University in the Faculty of rcchnology, 93 
to qualif)' for the degree of Master and Bache- 
lor of 'l echnical Science, and 115 for the 
Certificate of Technology. Fifteen postgradu- 
ate students were engaged in research work 
and original invesitigations. 


Speaking the other da\' at Newcastle, Mr. 

Fcase Said that the Board of 
iiM of idfidoti. y lildiication were ciauing to the 

conclusion that examinations were not the 


best test of real efficiency. He did not develop 
this theme nor ex[)lain exactly in what con- 
nexion he was thinking of examinations. 
There are two main aspects in which examina- 
tions affect us. In the first place they are a 
test of the school work, and in this way have 
a very valuahlc and stimulating effect upon 
the pupils and the teachers alike. Certain 
subjects are taught in a school, either to give 
inf)rmation or to supply opportunity for the 
devchipment of powens. To test these two 
aims school examinations are undoubtedly 
useful. The second object of examinations 
is to afford a means of .selecting candidates 
wishing to enter careers orafurthercour.se 
of study. It is probably this second aim 
that Mr. Pease had in mind. 
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It is not often that the Fitzwilliam receives 
ihe I'itrwiiiiam SO rcinarkablc a Icj^acy as 

Museum, Cainbiulge. jj. |jy 

Mr. C. II. Marl ay, of Trinity College, whose 
bequest includes the lease of his house in 
Regent’s Park and his collecticjn of pictures, 
engravings, plate, jewellery, bronzes Japanese 
and European weapons, pottery, porcelain, 
glass, books, and furniture, and the sum of 
;^8o,cX)0 for their housing and upkeep. Many 
classes of object unrepresented so far in the 
Museum are comprised in the bequest, and 
a large e.xteiision of the building will be 
needed. Some pictures have been moved 
there already and a number more are, mean- 
while, in the new Lecture Rooms in Benet 
Street. 


Dk. Butler, Master of Trinity, spoke at the 
Commemoration of the 250th anniversary of 
the granting of the Charter to the Bradford 
Grammar School. In the course of his speech 
he said that many conditions, under Provi- 
dence, were necessary to make a great school 
efheient. 'fhere were at least four bodies 
who in different ways and degrees were res- 
ponsible for a school’s success —the governors, 
the masters, the parents, and the children. 
The great duty of the governors, besides in- 
tensely loving the school, seemed to him to 
be to take cnonnous pains in making the 
appointments of a master — by confidential 
communications, by public advertisement, 
through every possible channel. When they 
had done that they would be wdsc if they let 
well alone, if they maximized their sympathy 
and minimized their interference. S[)eaking 
of the masters, he woukl say that their aim 
should be so to act as to be inspirers rather 
than correctors, inspirers of a positive kind 
rather than disciplinarians of a negative kind. 
If there was one thing he would urge upon 
them it was never to say anything sarcastic, 
anything against which the unarmed boy had 
no defence. A sarcastic master, how'ever able, 
however just, failed to be a centre of instinc- 
tive confidence on the part of the boys. 'Phey 
would not go to him as they w'ould to others. 
As to the parents, he believed opinion had 
changed for the better w'here they were con- 
cerned. The more the support of parents 
could be got — not only negative support, but 
an active endeavour to push the boy forward 


along the line of his particular bent — the more 
a great school was likely to succeed. 

The changes in the organization of the work 
at Harrow which the Head 

»angc> at Harrow. Mastcr lias aniiounced will 

give greater prominence to modern studies 
and greater opportunity for specialization in 
the highest forms. English, Latin, French, 
and Mathematics wdll form the backbone of 
the curriculum in the lowest forms, the block 
which is the common foundation of the whole 
school. Greek is to be postponed ; great stress 
will be laid on English, and every boy will 
learn drawing. When a new language, Greek 
or German, is begun, a period a day will be 
devoted to it. Tin's is a point for wMiich lan- 
guage reformers have long been contending 
and we welcome its recognition. For mathe- 
matics, which will have a very important 
place in the curriculum^ the whole school, 
classical and modern sides alike, will be 

broken up and rearranged. Amongst the 
options which will be permitted at the top 

oi the school, English literature, and even 

art and music, will be included. 'I'hcse are 

important changes, and we wish Mr. Ford’s 
experiment every success, Since Thring we 
have had no great head master with origina- 
lity and the courage of his opinions. J. of E. 


The number of Freshmen who have joined 
the Hniversity of Oxford 
tliis October has gone down 
.slightly from last year — 873 as agaijist 922, 
but the decline is almost entirely accounted 
for by the fact that this is a year in which ni.> 
new Rhodes scholars came from the United 
States. The presence of one of those 873 
Fre.hmen has brought Oxford, and especially 
Magdalen, into all the illustrated papers. A 
great effort has been made to allow the Prince 
of Wales to live like an ordinary commoner 
surely the wisest plan. Though he has his (nvii 
tutor and a .suite of rooms in Magdalen such 
as no ordinary undergraduate has, he attend.s 
lectures and plays games in the happy state 
of an ordinary mortal. 
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DOINQ ABROAD 


FROBLEMS IN RURAL 
EDUCATION « 

BY R. K. MUKIIKRJI M.A. 


Dcwaii Bahadur Dr. lliralal Basu, Ih-ofessor 
of Anatomy in the Medical Collej;c, Calcutta 
who proceeded to Kngland in April last to 
qualify himself for a fellowship in surgery, has 
been fully successful in his mission. lie was 
touring on the Continent of l^^uropc and 
visiting various universities and important 
hospitals on his way back to India. lie 
to arrived at the Howrah Station on the 
inorniiu' of fl'^o 25th by the Punjab Mail. 

\Vc find the name of the solitary Indian 
gentleman Mr. JIaldoderri Surappa Narayana 
among the students who have been awarded 
the Diploma in Forestry by Oxford Uni- 
versity after they passed the First and Second 
h^xaminations for the Diploma, and have 
undergone a course of practical training at 
approved places in ICngland, Germany 
iMancc Switzerland. Mr. Narayan is a 
student of St John’s College, Oxford. 

Mr. D.S. Futtanna, r...\. has passed iheFinal 
L. R. C. F. & S. (b:dinburgh\ L. F, P & S 
((ilasgow.) Mr. Puttanna graduated from the 
Bangalore Central (College and underwent the 
full course of training for the M. B & C. M. 
Degree in the ]\ladras Medical College, being 
in receii)t of a ]\I}'sorc (lovernmcnt Scholar- 
ship all through his career. In virtue of this 
training, he was exempted from undergoing 
the preliminary course of .studies in the Royal 
College of Physicians and Surgeons at Edin- 
burgh and was able to distinguish him.self 
by .securing a triple qualification within a 
remarkably short period of less than two 
months after his landing in England. He 
will next proceed to speciali.se in Public 
Health and possibly also in Dental Surgery 


TROF. OF 1‘OI.ITICAl. I'lIII.OSOrtC V KKISMNATII COLLEGE 
BliRIIAMl’L’R, IlK\tJ\L. 

'Fhe idea behind the Workingman’s Institution 
is this. It rec()gni.scs the fad ih.il there are state 
agencies for education, elementary, secondary and 
so forth, over the area in which it has jurisdiction. 

It seeks to fill up the gaps which the existing agen- 
cies cannot sujiply. It has offered education to 
tlui lowest classes of our people and endeavours to 
adapt education to their re(i lirements. 'Hie exis- 
ting educational system is not all ada[>ted to 
conn ry conditions and only lends itself to that 
sucking of everything that is ijest from the country 
into the town, which has been so disastrous to our 
agriculture and village crafts. The rural exodus 
which has now assumed a seiious aspect in our 
economic life is withdrawing the most valuable 
and potential elements, the flower of the agricultu- 
ral population and rural arti.sans, from our village 
life. 'Fhe exodus to towns is still going on at an 
alarming rate. The towns offer easy employment 
to the middle classes and the labourers and ready 
markets for the jiroducts of the village artisans. 
They offer high material prospects to the ambitious 
and in general provide for all the mechanical faci- 
lities and pleasures of life to .satisfy those whose 
standard of life has suddenly been raised. 'I'he 
landlords pass their lives amid the luxuries of the 
towns, and lose touch with their tenants. The 
sturdy cultivators become domestic servants and day 
labourers and the i)ooier middle class bliadralokes 
become clerks in mercantile offices and government 

" Paper read at the Wuikliij;m:ui's Educational Conference held in 
Calailla un October 1912, pi csidi-d o\er l>) the lion. Di. Devapra^ad 
S.iibadldcary i.i .11. 

1 The Workinj;inan'> Insiiiutioit is one of the many ediic.ational 
oJganisations for tiie uplifting of the poorer d.i-sscs of 15 eng.il. U w.is 
opeii«:d in Calriillaon the loih April Before th.at year there were 

‘.l.irtcil in .seirial p.uts t»f the pioiinre afewotherSchoolsforlhccdu- 
of the woiliinginen. At present the Woikingm.in’s Institution em. 
hr.icos II Schools, with 25 o boy> .ind So stiulent workers, which have 
addressed themselves to the task of spreading elcinenUry eilucation in 
linages iis well as in towns. — E». Coli.euia.s 1 



establishrnuiits. Thus the villages are all deserted 
and left as wastes and become prey to malaria. 
Paternal estates, tanks and orchards which have 
been handed down from generation to generation 
are left to dt.‘cay. I’he cattle gradually deteriorate 
in (piality ; milk and dairy produce become gradu- 
ally scarce, and pisciculture and horticulture be- 
come unknown. I'hc movement of the population 
from the village to the town is not only working 
a complete revolution in the habits and ideals of 
our people, but its economic consequences are 
far more serious than are ordinarily sui){)osed. 
It has made our middle class helplessly subser- 
vient to employment and service and has also killed 
the independence of our peasant proprietor. It 
has jeopardised our food-supply, and is fraught with 
thegr»vest peril to our national industry and agri- 
culture. 

While agriculture has been declining, our 
village handicrafts have been threatened with 
imminent extinction in the competition with Euro- 
pean manufacturing industries. Mr Collin .stated 
in 1890 that except in wood work, hrassware, mat 
work and common pottery, the llengal manufac- 
tures had been almost entirely superseded by im- 
ports fromEurope. Indeed brasswarc seems to be the 
only industry which has not suffered from competi- 
tion. This has been corroborated by the different 
industrial cnciuirics of the government. Our rural 
education at the present day has been able to do 
nothing for our village industrials. This gap our 
workingman’s institution should endeavour to fill 
up. 

Wo will attempt to ada[)t our educational system 
to village conditions and to reconstruct it in rela- 
tion to our pre.sent economic need.s. Indeed, a 
system of education which does not take into 
special consideration the needs and possibilities 
of agriculture and craftsmanship as carried on in 
our village is surely vain and futile. We will 
attempt to check the decay of our handicrafts by 
introducing technical education and sound business 
methods. Most of the things turned out by the 
village craftsman are made by methods which 
ought to be obsolete and with defective tools which 


involve much extra hand-labours. Thus our village 
brazier sticks to his traditional ways by means of 
which he makes good single castings, which his 
rival in Europe with just the same amount of pre- 
paratory work turns out twelve. Our brazier cleans 
his castings by hand ; the liuropean puts them in 
an iron box and makes them clean each other, and 
finally the European deals with them in clustrcs on 
a machine or grinds them to shape with emery or 
other wheels while our artisan laboriously finishes 
them singly with a blunt file and a hand burnisher. 
Wc will introduce new tools and appliances. We 
must have proper schools of craftsmanship both in 
town and village, but more especially in the village, 
where the craftsman shall receive his necessary 
training, and acquire mechanical dexterity 
in order to compete successfully with his rival 
in Europe. We will hold periodical exhibitions 
of the workmanship of our craftsiiien and hope 
that the Government and the Municipalities will 
encourage them and defray their expenses. And 
we should have our own distributive agencies and 
thus provide a .systematic means to help the crafts- 
man to sell his wares, 'fhe market being kc[)t as 
steady as possibe, wc will make it possible for the 
finer type of craftsman to continue doing his work 
honestly and skillfully. We will endeavour to 
guarantee standard, and, insisting upon the crafts- 
man’ .status through skill and excellence in his 
work, we will realise the very essence of the 
finer Socialism of Europe that every man should 
give to a community the very best that is in him. 
Nor must wc forget the agricultural side of the 
problem of our craftsmanship, 'fhe working craft', 
man in our village has always another string to 
his bow in the form of agriculture. He has a f w 
biguas of land which he tills at his leisure, his 
object being sustenance, not sale, 'fo enable the 
craftsman to reap the full benefit of his labour u 
the field, we will establish agricultural co-operation. 

ThU brings us to the (lucstion of agricultural 
education which the Workingman’s Institution should 
immediately attempt to solve. Our school will not 
only have a workshop but also an experimental farm 
attached to it. We will train not only artisans in 



order that they become skilled masters, but also 
agriculturists in order that they can get out 
of the land all that it has to give. Education and 
co-operation have revolutionised agriculture in all 
the countries in Europe. In the matter of edu- 
cation, Germany with its elaborately graded system 
of agricultural instruction easily stands ahead of 
the other countries; but in each case the co- 
operative movement is associated with serious 
attention to technical construction, in some cases 
under state auspices, and in the case of Italy 
rendered by travelling professors whose duty it is 
to advise the local organisations on matters of 
expenditure to hold conferences and to introduce 
improvements and new methods of organisation. 
In the matter of co-operation, there arc two phases 
of the remarkable movement ( i ) co-operative piir- 
rliase, handling and sale, and (2) Finance. In the 
continent of Europe, there are thousands of societies 
of one sorts or another for the purchase of imple- 
ments, manures, seeds, &c., or the production of 
agricultural commodities, and finally their sale. 
The advantages to the individual cultivator from 
their co-operative purehase arc threefold (i) whole- 
sale prices instead of retail (2) better quality of 
goods (3) lower railway rates. Co-operative sale 
ensures a stable and permanent market and checks 
the evils of individual competition which are 
ruinous in the cases of fresh fruits and vegetables. 
In the matter of finance, co-operative credit has 
h< en a boon to tlic l)oi rower. Tn the co-operative 
crc'dit system, loans are advanced only to respon- 
sible and trustworthy persons and for productive 
I)iirposes and the rale of interest is small, especially 
where the Kaffeisen system of (icrmany founded 
on the unlimited liability of its members is adopted. 
But the gi-neral effects of co-opei ition on the rural 
lile are much more important than its effects on 
industry. Co-operation tends to check the petty 
quarrels and bitternesses of Village life, binds 
together men into friendly relationship and trains 
the people to work in concert for a common end. 
f 0 (;]'eiati( n in Europe is not only recreating 
agriculture ; it is helping to recreate society. 
Agricultural co-operation is bound to take 


firm roots in rural India. In our country the sizes 
of the farms are small and it is easy to organise 
them on a common footing. The cultivators here 
are mostly tenants with secure tenure and can be 
more easily organised than farmers who move from 
district to district, having no practical ownership of 
the lands they till. Already the co-operative 
movement in our country has achieved important 
results. Hut co-operation can only be successful 
only when it is associated with rural education. 
On the other hand no amount of money spent on 
agricultural education and expert advice will do any 
real good unless we turn our eyes to the co-opera- 
tive system without which agriculture cannot be 
restored. 

Our workingman’s institution will endeavour 
to be in itself not only a real centre of Education, 
but a centre of social life. We will combine tech- 
nical work at the bench, cajpentry and the use of 
metals, classes in farming and fiirm occupations 
together with music, singing and popular lectures. 
There will be village garden, instruction in the 
rights and duties of the citizen and in physical 
drill. History and Geography, drawing, designing 
and industrial arts as well as the language and 
account keeping will have their due place in our 
curriculum. Indeed, a comprehensive view of edu- 
cation, within the limitation of our village life, is 
what we aim at. We will render possible the social 
education of our people by the formation of read- 
ing rooms and village dubs, with special news- 
papers and pamphlets, by well arranged popular 
lectures and debates on the various needs of our 
people, .science, hygiene, pliilantinopy and on the 
economic and .stjcial condition of the community. 
And our educational work will be strengthened 
and supported as in the West by the system of co- 
operation. 'I'lie moral results of cooperation far 
outweigh the economic. Cooperation is the School 
in which our labouring classes will widen their 
mental horizon and learn to subordinate the inter- 
ests of the individual to the interests of all. Educa- 
tion will implant high moral faculties, cooperation 
will transform them into principles of action. Thus 
will co-opcraiion and education solve the problem 



of raising, materially and morally, the great masses 
of our people, contribute to their real happiness, 
and propagate culture, in Matthew Arnold’s sense 
of the term, the opportunity for reflection, for physi- 
cal and mental fulfilment, the chance for indivi- 
duality. 

Already the work of the Institution in the direc- 
tion indicated above has been fairly good. Mo.st 
of the Schools that are conducted by the working- 
man’s Institution are in the town ; but the few that 
are situated in villages have addressed themselves 
to the introduction of reformed education among 
the moral population. The Teghara Workingman’s 
School which was started in 1876, and is now affi- 
liated to theWorkingman’s Institution had been im- 
parting agricultural and technical education to the 
villagers for many years. The villagers who consi- 
dered education to be quite useless and beyond 
their province, (one of the headmen of the village 
likened it to ‘giving grass and water to a dead cow !) 
have now learned to appreciate its blessings. Again, 
the efforts of the teachers to import sanitary know- 
ledge and to make the pupils practically helpful in 
improving the sanitary condition of the villages and 
ministering to the sick have borne fruit. The tea- 
chers as well as other sympathisers live among the 
villagers from time to time. The sight of a gra- 
duate or undergraduate digging the ground with 
them, mixing in their games, or nursing the sick 
for days together naturally produce a very salutary 
effect on many of the boys and the older people of 
the village. The attempt to introduce technical edu- 
cation in some of the schools in Murshidabad has 
been education in some of the schools in Murshi- 
dabad has been indicated above. Many of the 
boys who learn carpentry in the evening classes 
have to work very hard during the whole day in 
their hereditary professions. They have now ac- 
quired sufficient skill in carpentry to enable them 
to depend on it when they cannot earn good wages 
in their own profession. For those who have no 
professions of their own, the schools have been able 
to offer an independent source of livelihood. In 
order to make technical work attractive to tiie 
boys, the profits accruing to the school from the 


sale of furniture are distributed among the boys. 
The adoption of this principle of cooperation en- 
couraging the boys to work hard in order to earn 
greater wages has proved to be beneficial. Co- 
operation has linked the interests of the working 
classes with the prosperity of the school. It has 
strengthened the school while giving the working- 
men the means of becoming independent. Co- 
operation and education have thus been potent 
factors here together making forcibly for the mate- 
rial and moral progress of the people. 

In a village 16 miles from Berhampore, an ex- 
periment has been attempted to associate co- 
operative work with free education. 'I'here are 
sixteen co-operative credit societies which are very 
near one another, and in the office of the Co- 
operative credit societies we have started a free 
evening school. The labourers and agriculturists 
assembled in a general meeting and passed a by(3- 
law compelling every member of the credit society 
to attend the evening school. If any member, 
due to old age or for cogent rcasonsjis unable to 
attend school, he should send his sons or any oilier 
adult members of his family to tlic school. 'I'lierc 
I is also a plot of land on which agricultural experi- 
ments are carried on. Thus the advantage and 
economy of green manuring for many crops is 
demonstrated. Sugar cane cultivation was un- 
known in these parts of Murshidabad is now being 
introduced. The value of salts of Ammonia as 
manures is shown. Remedies for diseases of plants 
and crops arc suggested and pure seed often distri- 
buted among the peasants. 'Chus the co-operativo 
.society with its free evening school and garden for 
agricultural experiments is now tending to be ‘he 
’ntcllcctual and moral centre of the portion of the 
district. Kducation is bearing rich fruit under the 
fostering care of the sister movement — Cooperat’nn. 

There is no other means by which the :ural 
tracts of our country, thrown into the whirl of eco- 
nomic struggles, can resist the economic disrupts n 
and gather strength than by uniting all the forces 
and cultivating all the energies of the people by 
adopting not merely the form but the spirit of co- 
operation. Hundreds and thousands of co-opera- 
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live societies have to be started in the country. 
There should be credit societies everywhere which 
would relieve the chronic indebtedness of our 
people. Everywhere we want co-operative societies 
for s lling cereals and vegetables in common and 
preserving mangoes iii common, co-operative socie- 
ties for turning honey, fruit and vegetables to better 
account, co-operative fisheries, co-operative dairies, 
co-operative oil and sugar presses and co- operative 
thrashing and milling (machines) factories, we need 
grainstorage societies, cooperative societies for im- 
proving the breed of cattle or for keeping bulls for 
common use. Co-o[)eralive societies for the pur- 
chase of manure, (feeding stuffs) machinery and 
implements and co-operative jungle clearing, drain- 
age and irricration societies are not only most 
desirable but arc actually indispensable to restore 
our agriculture. Amongst our village industrials, 
we must have co-operation amongst small masters 
and independent artisans for the joint purchase or 
hire of fly-shuttle looms, planing benches and 
various kinds of machinery and perfected appliances 
which only in this way can be made cheaply acces- 
sible to them. There should also be societ'es for 
the joint purchase of raw material and for the joint 
maintenance of warehouses of the sale of their 
aiticcs. We thus want to see our villages teeming 
with co-operative societies for handicraftsmen, co- 
operative silk-rearing, and silk-rearing societies, 
societies of tailors, carpenters, blacksmiths and so 
on, recruited from the diflerent castes of which our 
population is made up. Every cooperative society 
agricultural or industrial, thus started will become 
a centre of culture and education, interesting the 
school rn sters and educated men of the locality. 
It will favour further more particularly the work 
of popular education and technical instruction. It 
will become in fact the very centre of an educational 
and economic movement by means of which our 
moral life will be revolutionised and the lower strata 
of our Society raised from their present position 
of misery and stagnation. May cooperation and 
education in Bengal prove like our two great streams 
the Ganges and the Brahmaputra, which, rolling 
along reach perpetually lower and lower strata, and 


well-directed and well regulated, may they conquer 
from the ground with irresistible force their own 
permanent beds. 

These are our dreams. Perhaps some day in the 
near future, some Zemindar who has watched and 
thought about the economic evil that has driven 
his tenants to the town, has seen his lands over- 
grown with weeds, his labourers dispersed or swept 
away in thousands by malaria and other pestilences 
may holdout the hand to the Workingman^s 
Institution and make it possible for us to carry out 
the dreams we have cherished. It is only the ideal 
ism of oar Zamindars and the richer people which 
will zealously push forward these schemes coupled 
with the steadiness and path of the yoniiger genera- 
tion that will solve the economic and educational 
problems of our country. 

Radhakamal Mukerjee, m.a. 

CREATION. 

BV A TIIKIST. 

A theist who has taken the trouble to think 
out his position and to define it to himself, is 
necessarily surprised at the ease and facility 
with which his principles and inferences are 
at times stated and commented on. The very 
least that can be expected from a writer who 
undertakes to demolish a theory is that he 
should have taken trouble to understand it 
and to state it as it actually is. 1 will here 
state with as much brevity as possible a few 
of the philosophical principles lield by theists 
concerning the creation of the world which 
are sometimes misstated. 

I. The idea of an infinite being according 
to the theist does not at all suppose that it is 
the sum of things ; that it includes everything 
that is. The theist holds that God, the crea- 
tor, i.e. the efficient cause of the world is self- 

existent and consequently pure complete 
actuality. All other beings are finite i.e. 

limited by the absence of same actuality or 
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by bcin^ only potentially at any "ivcn mo- 
ment what they may at another moment ac- 
tually be. A child for instance has not the 
being or actuality of the sun, nor has it the 
actuality, or being of a man, though it has the 
potentiality to be a man. Now the sclf-cxis- 
tent creator who is pure actuality, must 
possess all perfections which do not connote 
any imperfection, formally, as they are in 
themselves ; and every other perfection in a 
manner superior to the manner in which they 
exist outside of him ; he must possess them 
eminently. God is formally powerful, wise; 
he is formally infinite, eternal. But we can- 
not say that is extended like a body i.e., has 
dimensions, although by his omnipresence 
he possesses extension eminently. Nor can 
.we say that God is courageous, for courage 
connotes the condition of having to face 
danger, whereas a being which can be threa- 
tened with danger necessarily must be finite 
in its perfection, but the infinitely perfect 
God cannot be threatened with danger. God’s 
omnipotence includes courage eminently. 

By the infinite God we mean, that God the 
self-existent Creator possesses all perfections, 
everything that it is better to have than not 
to have, without limitation or dependence 
either formally according to their own proper 
nature, or eminently not according to their 
own proper nature, but in a superior manner 
including the power to realise them in their 
own proper nature. 

2. God is infinite in every perfection, and 
because he is infinitely powerful, he must be 
able to cause to exist with any degree of per- 
fection he pleases, any finite thing which he 
wishes to exist. Finite things must be exter- 
nal to and different from God ; if they were 
in any way comfilemeiits or completions of 
him, he would not be infinite, or lie would be 
the infinite plus the finite which is absurd. 

3. To create means to make out of 
nothing. If ‘to make out of nothing’ be taken 
childishly, in the sense that nothing is the 
material cause of the world, then, of course to 
create is an absurdity, for out of nothing, 
nothing can be made. But if ‘to make out of 
nothing’ be taken as the tlieist takes it, and 
as Huxley defined it, ‘to cause to exist when 
nothing existed previously’, then to create, or 
to make the world out of nothing, i.e. when 
nothing of the world previously existed, is an 
ftct properly characteristic of infinite power. 


To make a ‘thing out of a material ’cause is 
the act of finite power, for the power is limited 
by the need of some thing to work upon. 

4. There cannot be more than one in- 
finite being. But given an infinite being, 
these may be as many finite things as he 
wishes to be. If, in order to retain the infini- 
tude of God, we made him to be both the 
efficient and the material cause of finite things 
we should frustrate our own purpose. We 
should limit his infinite efficient power and 
make it dependent on himself as a finite 
material cause. The infinite would be at 
once finite and infinite which is absurd. On 
the contrary God must be the infinite efficient 
cause of all things finite. To deny him the 
power of effecting by one act of creation both 
the material and the formal cause of finite 
things, would be to sujipose that his infinite 
power is only greater in degree than the finite 
power of other agents which require a mate- 
rial cause to act on. 

The act of creation which causes a thing to 
be of which nothing, not even a material 
cause, existed before, is the cliaracteiistic «ut 
of infinite power ; the characteristic of finite 
power is that it dejiends on an already exis- 
ting material cause in order to act. 

5. No one who has taken the trouble to 
determine the meaning of the words lime 
and ICteriiity can see any cause of objection 
to the creation of the world in the (luestioii, 
‘When did God create the world.’ 1 ko 
answer is God created the world and the first 

instant of its existence was the first point of 
time. God created the world as many }'cars 
or centuries ago as there arc )'cars or centu- 
ries from this jint of time back to the instant 
when the world began to he. Time is in llio 
created thing ; there is no time in (rod ; tT'"! 
is eternal. Eternity is the simultaneous J 
and perfect possession of life that has neiiJuf 
Ircrinniui^ nor end. God is : there is no iO'L\ 
or will he in God. The question ‘when clul 
God act,’ is an idle question, if it implies pa.i 
time in God. God acts eternally, not in tunc 
Finite beings on the contrary act in time, tor 
they pos.se.ss existence in succeeding moments 
they were, they arc, they will be ; they ncvci 
enjoy simultaneous full and perfect pos-ses.**!!’!! 

of existence. , . . 1 

6 . The difficulty as to God existing before 
the world was and now that the world is, ij' a 
in the imagination, or in the error whic 



supposes eternity to be time stretched back- 
wards and forwards without beginning and 
without end. The eternal and the temporal 
are things different in kind, not merely differ- 
ent in degree. The eternal can be known and 
understood, but cannot be imagined ; we have 
an idea, a concept of it, not an image or 
phantasm in the imagination. The temporal 
can be imagined. We know how we posses 
our existence ; by now’s and now’s and now’s. 
The past is gone ; the future is not yet ; the 
present will in a moment have ceased. Rut 
in God there is no succession ; he is one 
eternal noiv consecpiently to try to imagine 
(iod before the world was, or to suppose a 
before and after in God is to imagine the 
combination of time and etertiity. Rut e er- 
nity is an attribute of the infinite; time sa 
relation in the finite ; they cannot co-exist in 
the infinite being. 

y. The infinite being, as we said above, 
must possess all perfections that do not in 
any way imply limitation, v. g., knowledge, 
intelligence, omnipotence, etc., formally^ that 
is as they arc in themselves according to their 
own proper nature. He cannot, however, 
possess such perfections as imply limitation 
or as exist only in limited beings ; reason, 
for instance, which though a perfection in 
man is less perfect than intelligence or 
courage which connotes the condition of 
having to meet danger, in the .same way as he 
possesses pure perfections, i. c.^ formally. He 
must, however, po.sscss them in a manner 
.sn}jeri<')r to the manner in which they exist 
ill finite being.s, for there is nothing in the 
effect which is not in some manner in the 
cause, and he is creator of finite things. The 
llv-ist holtls that (hul possesses these mixed 
jierfections eminently, /. c., without the limita- 
tion or imperfection which they imply. The 
infinite intelligence of God includes reason 
eminently, and his oinni|K)tence includes 
courage eminently. 

^ Since, then, God possesses all perfections u\, 
since he i.s self-sufficing he cannot feel any 
need of anything ; his purposes, therefore, 
in creating the world cannot have been to 
supply any kind of need in himself. Why 
then did he create this world ? He created 
the world because he willed that there should 
be intelligent beings capable of knowing and 
acknowledging his exalted excellence ; his 
will that these should be such creatures is his 


only Jrcason. God is not more happy for 
having created us. 

The manifestation of his excellence is the 
quasi-final cause of the creation ; quasi-final, 
because God is in no way coini):lle.-l by it to 
create. The theist, however, finds in the 
goodness of God the molive for which God 
should will the creation fijr this end — not 
indeed in his goodness considered 
tally^ i. in his infinite perfections which 
makes him infinitely lovable and desirable, 
nor in his goodness considered morally i. c. 
in his infinite .sanctity, — but in his goodness 
considered relatively, /. in his loving will to 
make others happy. In this relative sense, 
^f^oodaess is also called hoiinty or hcneficcncc. 
Bounty or the will to make others happy, is 
in itself a pure perfection, and Gofl must 
therefore, be infinitely bountiful. Rut because 
he alone is infinite and everything other than 
him.self must be finite, the manifestations of 
effects of his bounty in finite beings must be 
finite. The theist, therefore, gives a com[jlete 
account of the creation ; — Ciod as omnipotent 
efficiency con-creates the formal and material 
cause of all finite things, his purpose or quasi- 
final cause is the manifestation of his excell- 
ence, and his motive is his bounty or infinite 
goodness in the relative sense just explained. 

8 . The creation of the world su[)plied no 
need in God ; nor dirl it effect any change in 
him. 'fhe change effected by the creation 
is all intrinsic in the creature. If a person 
stands on my right-hand side and then passes 
to my left, he has changed, I have not chang- 
ed, similarly, the world did not exist, now it 
exists ; the change is in the world not in God. 
The theist expresses this intrinsic relation of 
the creature to God, wln'ch relation is purely 
extrinsic to God, by calling God the creator, 

]3csides, the act of will by which God crea- 
ted the world is not past in him, nor does it 
imply any change in him. The act is past 
for us who measure actions by time, it is ever 
present in the plenitude of (iod’s eternity. 
Such objection, therefore, as that by creating 
the world God must have removed a need in 
his nature, sor that God with the world 
be superior to God without the world, prove 
ignorance of the theislic conception of the 
infinitude of God and of eternity and time. 

9 . The objection to the creation of the 
world by God, because of its imperfections 
i.s no better grounded. The wi)rld is most 
certainly imperfect, whatever degree of per- 





fection it has is limited in many directions. 
Those who hold that the infinitely perfect 
God is both the efficient and the material 
caii^e of the world should, to be consistent 
v/ith themselves, hold that the world i- abso- 
lutely, infinitely perfect, 7'hose who with the 
theist hold that the world in its entirety and 
everything in it separately, are distinct from 
God, also hold that the world is imperfect 
in itself, but that it must be considered rela- 
tively perfect, i.e. perfect enough to secure 
the end, God intended in creating it. The 
world is perfect enough to give intelligent 
beings that amount (and no more of the 
knowledge of God and of the happiness of 
knowing him, which God intended them to 
have. When God created the world he crea- 
ted it with its limitation‘s. 

10. But had not God power to suppress 
at least moral evil, to suppress Satan, for ins- 
tance ? Most certainly he had ; he is infinite. 
He might have supressed the possibility of 
moral evil in this world or created it in such 
a way that moral evil could not exist in it. 
But he also could and did create this world 
as it is. Having given to .some beings, to 
pure spirits and to the souls of men an im- 
mortal nature and having given them free- 
dom to fix their attention and desires on 
himself for whom they are made or on crea- 
tures that were made for their use, and to 
help them to recognize his infinite ex- 
cellence, GchI docs not contradict himself 
and destroy what he created to be for ever, 
or arrest the exercise of the power of choice 
which he himself concreated in these immortal 
natures. If a pure spirit, Satan for instance, 
or any other being endowed with freedom to 
choose, chooses to rebel, God is only conse- 
quent with himself in leaving him in the con- 
dition in which he chooses to be. 

11. ]5ut might not God have been merci- 
ful ? Mercy is not due to any one ; and yet 
the theist holds that God is the plenitude of 
mercy, But the exorcise of God’s mercy 
depends not on a change in the attitude of 
God towards the offender, God is immutable, 
but in the attitude of the offender towards 
God. The offender must cease to offend ; he 
must n'pent and resume his attitude of de- 
pendence and submission to his creator ; he 
must recogni.se the infinite excellence of God 
and seek his joy in God,n(jt in anytliing other 
than God. When the offender does so, when 


he changes himself, then God is, as we say, 
merciful towards him. But God has not 
changed. God is infinite, almighty, eternal, 
and unchangeable ; the creature is changeable, 
because he is finite, weak, and fixed down to 
the limitations of time. 

12 . To all this wc need only add that no 
theory of evolution as yet e.xcogitate 1 , has 
affected the theists belief in creation. Evo- 
lution is at most an account of the process 
by which things may have developed from 
one stage of perfection to another ; it has 
nothing to say to the origin of things, unless 
it ceases to be evolution and becomes cos- 
mology. 

A Theist. 


THE PEDAGOGY OF THE 
HINDUS— I V, 

IJY PROF. n. K. SAKKAR, M. A. 

CALCUTTA. 

( Contimted from page 103 ) 

But man cannot conceive tlie infinite aiul 
the mysterious at the outset, cannot under- 
stand the ultimate truths at the very com- 
mencement of his career, cannot appreciate 
the subtle philosophy of life in his initial 
stages. There is a limit to each and all of 
his powers and faculties, and this makes his 
perception of the world weak, feeble and in- 
complete. 1 1 is efforts at unfolding the mys- 
tery of the universe arc necessarily tentative, 
halting, e.xperimental. He has to a[)proach 
the goal through failures and incomplete 
visions. He has alwa}’s to be satisfied with 
half-truths, partial lights and concrete realities 
in order that he may in some distant future 
get a full vision of the subtle, the mysterious, 
the abstract, and the whole. In spiritual as 
in other matters the tragedy of man is that he 
has to ascend step by stej), to climb stage b}' 
stage, tliat his patliway heavenward is slow , 
gradual and dilatory. The infiniteward pro- 
gress of the soul, the god-ward movement 
of man is achieved and completed through 
landmarks and degrees. 

The student of plants cannot at once master 
the principles regulating the growth and deve- 



lopment of living organisms. So also the 
student of chemistry does not at the very 
start get the laws of chemical combination 
governing the structure of the bodies in the 
physical universe. So also it is not given to 
the human child, the pupil, to understand and 
appreciate tlic highest truths of the universe, 
to conceive «and realise the Infinite in the 
very elementary classes — the very first stages 
of his educational life. He has to advance 
like a blind or a lame man Limping and pro- 
gressing bit by bit through diverse paths. 

The pre-condition of spiritual progress and 
therefore the very foundation of religious edu- 
cation must be the control of the body, mas- 
tery over the senses and training of the physi- 
cal basis’ of life. The ph3^sique must be so 
framed and regulated and ‘broken,* so to 
si)cak, as not to militate against the craving 
of the soul for higher flights, for infinite pro- 
gress and ultimate self-realisation, but to help 
man in “working out the beast.” The physi- 
cal powers must therefore be developed not 
in the interest of the brute in man, — not to 
display the animal qualities, but in such a way 
as to restrain and curb the ‘ape and tiger’ by 
the god-in-man. The tlieory of ‘harmonious 
development’ of all faculties has therefore to 
be understood and interpreted in a sense con- 
sistent with the heaven-ward evolution of 
human instincts ; and harmony of life has to 
be understood not in the sense of equality of 
all its aspects but of order, proportion and 
symmetry of an organism in which the various 
members are arranged in relations of due 
subordination and interdependence. There- 
fore so far as the physical frame work is con- 
cerned, it is to be so governed by rules of aus- 
terity, sternness and moderation that patience, 
endurance, peace and forbearance may come 
into existence as habitual or natural 
virtues of life. The senses have not to 
be killed and crushed but require to be so 
trained and educated by being steadied, paci- 
fied and moderated that the desire for the In- 
finite, and craving for self-denial, delight in 
sui)er-sensual and transcendental phenomena 
and the pleasures of the soul may have 
favourable environments in the material and 
secular life of tlie society. In the second 
place, along with this education of the body 
by processes of self-control the mind and will 
have also to be trained in such a way that 
thoughts of otheis’ welfare and ability to do 


good to mankind may be something like a 
‘.second nature' to the pupil. And for these 
active virtues of life he has to submit to vari- 
ous disciplinary measures that may easily and 
habitually o[)eii up his liead and heart to the 
miseries and griefs of the needy and arm his 
hands with power to be useful to the commu- 
nity. by undertaking various works of self- 
denial and social service he will bo able to do 
away with vanity^ and self-love and acquire 
humility, the first step in spiritual life. It is 
only when after long and daily practice of 
these twofold rules of lirafunachatjya, the 
life of man has been thoroughly purged and 
tempered that he can arrive at a position for 
appreciating the deep and subtle philosophy 
of existence, understanding the transcenden- 
tal realities of the universe, and living in per- 
petual j)resciice of the eternal spirit. 

Besides this natural process of ascent from 
the finite to the Infinite, through tl\e material 
to the super-material, the pedagogist in pro-- 
viding for real spiritual culture has to reckon 
the various stages of the individual pupil’s 
growth and development and the varieties 
and differences between pu[)il and pupil so far 
a infinite-ward movement and heaven-ward 
progress of the soul are concerned. Every 
liiiman child has his own spiritual history, his 
own natural and acquired instincts, and there- 
fore has to solve problems of his spiritual exis- 
tence in his own way. Diagnosis and treat- 
ment must var\' with varying conditions, and 
therefore there can be no uniform, ro)'al road 
to the realisation of the highest self. The 
highest interests of man have to be furthered 
along lines suited to the spiritual plane of 
every individual’s life and thouglit. The edu- 
cationist must alsf) ever remember the psy- 
chological fact that the building up of an 
individual’s character cannot be successfully 
accomplished by committees or councils. The 
ideal that the pupil is to cherish, ihc thoughts 
that are to be his life-blood, the convictions 
that are to mould his life’s work, and the 
pnnci[)les that should regulato his conduct 
cannot be imparted to him through official 
decrees or collective efforts. The life or soul 
of an image, the vital principle of a work of 
art, the ‘design,’ ‘plan’ and other essential ele- 
ments of a drama cannot come through many 
hands. It is the p:iticnce, prescverancc, devo- 
tion and Sadhana of an individual that can 
impart life and purpose to artistic performan- 



ces and cast them into a definite and distinct 
f mould. So also it is the life-lonjj labour and 
conviction of an individual, be it harmful or 
beneficial, that can impress upon a man a 
distinctive ideal and fix ln‘s type of character 
differentiatinjT him from other men. 

It would have been evident from the fore- 
fjoing discussion that study of theological 
books is not an integral part of real spiritual 
education. It is also clear that no uniform 
codes of religious training can be formulated, 
no centralised rules and regulations can be 
prescribed in such a way as to suit the re- 
quirements of all learners. It is also sugges- 
ted that no Hoard of Govennors, or Faculty 
of Specialists, no Council of teachers or Com- 
mittee of management, no administrative 
machinery, can make adequate provisions for 
the needs of the spiiit and the furtherance of 
the interests of the soul. The long and short 
of all is — that no official methods, no ‘school’- 
system, can effect the work tliat is contempla- 
ted. Real religious training, therefore, cannot 
be imparted in schools and universities as 
generally understoofl, 

The ordinary schf)ols of India are modelled 
on the pattern of the ‘Day Schools’ of the 
west, and the new type of residential .schools 
that is coming into vogue is an imitation of 
the'Boarding Schools’ of Kurope and America. 
There are argumeuts both for and against 
each .system of educational institutions in the 
countries of their origin. Hut whatever might 
be said about each on general grounds, one 
point is clear that neither of these systems is 
competent to offer spiritual education to its 
scholars. The residential system may, no 
doubt, add to the opportunities for social in- 
tercourse between the teacher and the taught, 
but as discussed above, social life is not nec(?- 
ssarily spiritual life. Ik-sidcs the promiscuous 
intermixtures and social gatlieriiigs cannot at 
all supply those oj)portunities fin- personal 
contact and the growtii of a keen sense of 
personal responsibility tliat alone can minister 
to the spiritual wants of men. 

SECTION 7. 

THE rOMESTIC SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 

For the proper training of the spiritual 
sense and the growth and development of 
religious instincts the whole routine of the 


child’s work must have to be entrusted to the 
care and responsibility of a single individual — 
the Guru, Responsibility must not be divid- 
ed — the pupil must know for certain whom to 
look up to for guidance and advice, and the 
preceptor must know for certain how many 
disciples will live and move under him. This 
of course, does not imply the extreme theory 
‘one teacher, one [)upil.’ Hut the principle is 
that the pupil should imbibe his ideals and 
convictions and acquire his aim of life from 
the inspiration and influence of one individual 
though certainly he may receive inicllectnal 
culture and training in the several branches 
of learning from specialists nominated by that 
individual. 

It is this system alone that can jiay due 
heed to the various spiritual and mor.il planes 
of life; for under these conditions alone the 
whole mental and pliN'sical life of the [nipil 
may be constantly before the mind’s e}’e of 
the preceptor. And this is a thing that can 
be ver)^ j)oorl\’ done by the printed Trogress- 
Reports issued by Recorders and Deans. 
Here again is that spiritual contact, that 
communion from soul to .soul and meeting of 
heart to heart, that relationship of reverence 
and affection, that joy of human associations 
which is the necessary i)re-coiu.lition for the 
growth of personal responsibility and mutual 
appre iation. It is under tiiese circumstances 
of life and work that the pupils aptitudes 
and tendencies can be tested through habits 
of service, devotion and self-sacrificc7, that his 
capacities ma)- be developed as menial, clerk, 
nurse, scholar, organiser, educationist, philan- 
thropist, and what not, and that liis ideals 
can be moulded, mission can be determined, 
and camjjaign of work fixed in a manner 
than which nothing can be more ps} cluflogical 
more rational, more scientific. Here, lbere-!<'! ‘ 
can be supplied those educational forces, heo; 
only can be created that environment aial 
Hlmospliere winch are adjusted to the inner 
cravings of the soul and can evoke the real 
spirit of self-control anti renunciation. 

Responsibility of one individual for the ljui’ai- 
iiig up of men’s character — this is the priiic-idc 
that should uiidcrli • all edueational activiiies 
especially tllo^e that profess to impart religi- 
ous instiuction. I venluie to call ihcpccljigO- 
gic system based on ibis palriarclial piinciplti 
the boniest ic System oj Ed mat ion, the b\ stem 
of training ihroiigh life and work under the 
direct influence of a single preceptor. 
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Those of our countrymen, therefore, wlio 
are anxious to impart religious education to 
our boys and girls must either thoroughly 
depart from the beaten track and totally 
abolish the existing system, or give up 
altogether the idea of teaching religion. 
The conversion of Examining Universites 
into Teaching ones would certainly change 
the character and type of the educational 
institutions, and is likely to raise the 
standard of intellectual culture and im- 
prove the methods of leaching and examina- 
tion, but is not at all calculated to foster and 
develop the desire for Self-secrifice and culture 
of the soul. The introduction of the residential 
system, ag.iin, would, no doubt, develop the 
public spirit and social aptitudes of the 
scholars, but would certainly not be competent 
to help them or make them any the wiser 
so far as their ideal or mission of life is 
concerned. 

The uncouth scheme of education that has 
been suggested in these pages is sure to fiill 
flat on the enlightened community during the 
days of the making of new Universities, and 
can meet with nothing but a contemptuous 
smile in response. For when the whole civi- 
lised world is madly pursuing the ideals of 
luu fory Svsicni of Education and is making 
huge attempts at ‘production on a large scale’ 
in the field of education as in industry and 
commerce, it is but natural that the ideal of 
college education and the household system 
of training would be brushed aside as primi- 
tive, inefticient and unsuited to the require- 
ments of a complex civilisation. I'or to all 
mixlern minds the questions that natundly 
arise are : Grant(’d that under such a .system 
the adequate atmosphere for rearing up good, 
honest, manly and God-fearing people is pro- 
vided r«)r: Hut how m\u:h of intellectual cul- 
ture can be im[)arled therel)}' ? How many 
pupils can be treated in this way ? Can the 
whole community’s wants be supplied through 
such home-institutions? How far are the 
preceptors’ homes calculated to minister to the 
commercial and industrial needs of the 
country ? Is not this system likely to jeopar- 
dise the economic interest of the nation and 
drag it behinrl in the struggle for c.xistcnce? 
Will not this domestic swstem, again, be the 
cause of interminable differences, disunions 
and varieties? Who will fix the .standards of 
education and who will equalise them ? What 
will be the test of the qualifications acquired 


under the Guru? How will the society judge 
of the merits of the Brahmachetris as they 
pass into the householder’s stage?” 

B. K. SARKAR, 


I Reviews | 

^ And Minor Notices M 

The Fundamentals of rsvciiOLoov by 
Benjamin Dumville, m.a., London, e.c.p., 
published by The University Tutorial Press 
Ld., l-ondon. Pages viii-i-382. Prices 4^*. 6//. 

1 he book is meant for the use of teachers 
and contains within a very short compass an 
admirably lucid and athoroughly exhaustive 
account of the nature and development of 
mental processes which bear upon the edu- 
cation of the child. 'I'he author does not only 
appear to be an advocate of the modern In- 
ductive method of teaching but also himself 
.stands as a fine example of this methorl in 
presenting his own subject. He has .so succes.s- 
fully worked up to the rule on which he has 
laid special stress ; Proceed from the concrete 
to the abstract, that the technicalities of the 
science have been rendered extremely eas\- of 
comprehension. Almost all the illustrations, 
so far as we could see, have been t^ken from 
what really occurs, or is likely to occur, in the 
School-room. The questions aj)pcnded to 
each chapter have been carefully framed with 
a view to test the knowledge guide 1 by the 
reader of the principles discussed therein as 
well as to require a practical aj)plication of 
these principles to new problems. W’e can 
therefore, safelj' recommend the bonk to any 
one who takes .some interest in the Educational 
problems of the tJrcscnt da)'. 


Home University Lh!karv— T he 6 th 

TEN VOLUMES of this useful scries published 
by Me.ssr.s. Williams and Xorgate have been 
just received. The volumes are as usual very 
intere.sting and each volume is coinplote and 
independent. The price of each volume is 
IS. net in cloth and 2 ^'. 6d. in leather (giltl 
No College or School Library should be 
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without this series. The following are the 
subjects in the ten volumes : — 

Warfare in Britain. By I IILAIRE BELLOC, M.A. 
(With Plans.) An account of how and where great 
battles of the past were fought on British soil. 

52. Great Writers of America. By Prof. W. P. 
Trent and Prof. J, Erskine. A popular sketch by 
two foremost authorities. 

53. T/ie Making of the Earth. By Prof. J. W. 
Gregory, F. R. S. (38 Maps and Figures.) The Pro- 
fessor of Geology at Glasgow describes the origin of 
the earth, the formation and changes of its surface and 
structure, and the first appearence of life. 

54. Ethics. By G. E. Moore, M. A., Lecturer in 
Moral Science in Cambridge University. 

55. Master Mariners. By J. R. Spear.s. The 
romance of the sea, the great voyages of discovery, 
naval battles, the heroism of the sailor, and the develop- 
ment of the ship, from ancient times to to-day, 

56. The Making of the Nc'io Testament. By Prof. 
B. W. B.acon, LL. D., n.D. An authoritative summary 
of the results of modern critical research with regard 
to the origins of the New Testament. 

57. The Human Body. By A. Keith, M. D., Hun- 
terian Professor, Royal College of Surgeons, (illustra- 
ted.) Among the subjects dealt with are the develop- 
ment of the body ; changes of youth and age ; sex 
differences ; bodily features as indexes of mental 
character. 

58. Electricity. By GiSRERT Kapp, D Eng., M.I.E.E. 
M. I. C. E., Professor of Electrical Engineering in the 
University of Birmingham. (Illustrated.) 

59. Political Economy. By s. J. Chapman, M. A., 
Professor of Political Economy in Manchester Univer- 
sity. A simple explanation, in the 1 ght of the latest 
economic thought, prefaced by a short sketch of econo- 
mic study since Adam Smith. 

6 0. Missions: Their Rise and Development. By 
Mrs. Creighton. The beginning of modern missions 
after the Reformation and their growth are traced, and 
an account is given of their present work. 


1 SCIENCE NOTES I 
3 and other interesting matters^ 

Probably many of us have burnt iron wire 

steei-cuiiinBby » jar of oxygen. We be- 

Oxygen. gan witli gas cylinders ; be- 

came wiser, and used jam or pickle jars 
carpeted with blotting paper and a layer 
of water. More recently we liave taken 
to playing on a glowing bundle of wire 
with a jet of compressed gas from the 
oxygen cylinder. At the conclusion of the 
fireworks we exhibit the iron oxide, and per- 
haps refer to meteorites and the .sparks from 
rails on which a train is being braked to a 
sudden stardstill. lUit the sphcrulitic rcsidne, 
the production of which is one of the objects 
of the teacher’s demonstration, has been a 
hindrance to the engineer who wants to “cut” 
steel by burning a narrow gap through the 
metal. Of late years the f)rocess has been so 
developed that twelve-inch hardened steel 
armour plate can be cut as if it were butter. 
The neighbouring metal is heated by an oxy- 
acetylene jet ; tlien a separate high-pressure 
jet of o.xygen does the cutting,” and blows 
away the oxide as it is formed. Quite recent- 
ly the apparatus has been matie portable hy 
the substitution of petrol for acetylene. The 
cut is as smooth and as narrow as if performeil 
with a saw. 

Mr. Alexis Carrel, of the Rockefeller Insii- 

Mr. Carrel's IW.r. tUtC, NCW York, wllO haS 

just been awarded the Nobel 
Prize for Medicine, “for his researches into 
the sutures of vessels and the transplantation 
of organs,” is a doct*>r of French nationallt)', 
whose scientific career has been almost vn- 
tirely passed in the United States. From 
time to time exaggerated reports of his dis- 
coveries -in many cases preposteroudv 
exag crated — have been made current hy tlv-' 
Yellow Press. It has often been said that M. 
Carrel had succeeded in substituting }’ aiiig 
fresh organs for others that were old and worn 
out. It was even .said that he had succeeded 
in replacing a human heart whose action was 
weak by the heart of an animal. All these 
announcements are, of course, the purest 
canards. M. Carrel’s work is wonderful 
enough without these incredibly foolish 
exaggerations, 
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M. Carrel’s principal researches have been 
in the direction of systematically examininjj 
the vitality possessed by tissues when detach- 
ed from the organism. lie has definitely 
discovered the conditions most suitable for 
their independent p;rowth, and has by supply- 
inij necessary media succeeded in making 
these detached tissues not only remain alive, 
but multiply. The chief surgical result of 
M. Carrel’s experiments has been the attempt 
to replace diseased or torn arteries by sound 
ones; and some bold operations by the emin- 
ent Italian surgeon Mantelli have shown that 
there is a real possibility of developing this 
method of surgery. As for the transplanta- 
tion of complete organs, more reserve is neces- 
sary. This “grafting’’ is never sure of success 
save in the case of portions of the same organ- 
ism — “auto transplantation. The transference 
of organs between two is rarely successful and 
is almost an impossibility — “homo transplanta 
tion” ; while “hetero transplantation (of organs 
between two organisms of different species) is 
never successful. Thus -in spite of the count- 
less rumours referred to above— it is now 
generally admitted that only on the lines of 
“auto transplantation” is there an assured 
future for M. Carrel’s researches into surgical 
method. His achievements in this direction 
alone arc sufficient to more than justify the 
Nobel award of 1912, 

I^XTEN.SIVE tracts of land in Siberia are 
III, ihe Coin threatened by the encroach- 
ment of the great Gobi de.sert, 
and a plan has now been drawn up for a 
series of forest ramparts to hold back the salt 
sanddrift. The only effective defence accord- 
ing to the report of agronomists sent to survey 
the region is in tree belts at least two miles 
broad. It is proposed to plant one of those 
from Samara to the Caspian Sea, whilcother 
arc recommended extending in intervals of 
about forty miles right up to the Chinese 
frontier. 

The dreaded hurricanes of the West Indies 

n.irocydoMon,eicr about to bccomc a more 

important factor in nautical 
affairs than the\- have ever been before, in 
view of the diversion of trade routes to the 
Caribbean Sea vHiich is to follow the opening 
of the Panama Canal. The attention of the 
U. S. A. Government has been directed to the 
necessity of a renewed study of these distur- 
bances and the means of protecting vessels 
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from them. The Navy Department have 
adopted for use on the North Atlantic a se- 
vice called the barocyclonometer, which has 
proved of great value to mariners in the Far 
East in determining the proximity of 
typhoons. 

This instrument ( Farocyclonometer ) 
was invented by the Rev. Jose Algue, S.J., 
Director of the Philippine Weather Bureau, in 
1897. It may be regarded as the outgrowth 
of several earlier and relatively crude devices 
for enabliug mariners to locate the direction 
of a neighbouring hurricane from local obser- 
vations, viz., Piddington’s horncard, Reid’s 
storm-card, Lloyd’s tyi)hodeictur or sterm- 
pointcr, Viscovich’s cyclonograph, Vines’s 
cyclonoscopc, etc. All of these devices de- 
pend upon the fact that the winds around a 
tropical cyclone have a definite relation to the 
position and movement of the centre, and 
hence to the state of the barometer. 

The barocyclonometer is a signal improve- 
ment over its piedecossors because it takes 
account of the fact that the normal barome- 
tric pressure— a marked departure from which 
gives token of a neighbouring hurricane — is 
not the same for ail parts of the ocean or for 
all seasons. It consists of two principal parts, 
which represents the form of the device now 
used in the waters of the Philippines and tlie 
China Seas. The barometer proper 
occupies the center of the dial, and is 
graduated in both metric and English units. 
Surrounding this is a flat ring of silvered brass 
which is movable around the barometer dial. 
The first stej) in the use of the instrument is 
to set this ring in accordance with the indica- 
tions printed on its lower half. P'or each zone 
of latitude and for each season there is a de- 
finite pressure above which the conditions 
may be regarded as normal, i.e„ if the pres- 
sure is above this limit, at the place and time 
in question, the mariner can be certain that 
no cyclone exists within a radius of 500 mile.s. 
The ring is turned until a red arrow, shown 
to the left of the segment marked '‘Variable’’ 
points to the reading of the barometer dial 
corresponding to this normal pressure. If, 
when the instrument is thus adjusted, then 
the index of the barometer points to a read- 
ing to the left of the red arrow, the vessel 
must lie within a cyclonic area. The seg- 
ment of the ring marked “typhoon” will then 
embrace all readings likely to occur within 
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the cyclone. The latter is divided into four 
concentric zones, A, C, and D, at various 
distances from the center of the storm. 
Having ascertained from the barometer the 
proximity of a storm, it is of the utmost 
importance to know in what direction the 
storm center lies from the ship and the direc- 
tion in which it is travelling. This is deter- 
mined by the use of the cyclonometers, shown 
to the right. The glass face of the cyclono- 
meter is immovable. It is marked at its cir- 
cumference with the points of the compass 
and with eight diametrical lines engraved on 
the glass. Beneath the glass cover is a metal 
disk which can be revolved b)’ a knob at the 
center. An arrow passing through the center 
of this disk (only the point can be seen in the 
picture, close to the knob) represents the direc- 
tion of the storm’s movement. The other 
little arrows engraved on the disk show the 
direction of the winds around the center, as 
determined by innumerable observations of 
such storms. These winds have a general 
righ-to-left rotation around the storm, and are 
also inclined more or less toward the center. 
The concentiit circles seen on the disk mark 
the limits of the four zones of the storm, A. B. 
C. and D. 

The two long needles privoted at the 
central knob and movable about it are called 
the '‘graduated needle” and the “double 
needle.” The former has the inner two 
thirds of one of its halves graduated from o 
to 100 ; the latter has a smaller needle pivoted 
at two thirds the distance between the center 
and one end. Either of the large needles may 
be used to obtain a first approximation of the 
direction of the stormacentcr. Having ascer- 
tained from the barometer in which zone the 
ship lies the disk of the cyclonomcter is 
turned so that the central arrow points in the 
usual direction of a cyclone's path for the 
place and season in question ; the needle is 
then set so that one end i)oints to the outer 
end of the wind arrow most nearly correspond- 
ing to the direction of the wind prevailing at 
the ship, and lying in the appropriate zone. 
The other end of the arrow will then indicate 
the cardinal point corresponding to the direc- 
tion of the storm center from the ship. The 
use of the second needle involves a somewhat 
complicated operation, of which space forbids 
the description here. It is fully explained in 
Algue’s work on "The Cyclones of the Far 
Fast.” 
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Sporting. | 

Cricket Tournament, 1912. 

LANSDOWNE SHIELD. TIES 
1st Round. 

(To be played December 31st.) 

A. Bishop’s College vs. Medical College. 

B. Presidency College vs. Medical College. 
Rest drew byes. 

SEMI-EINALS. 

(To be played by January 25th.) 

X. Winners of A. vs. Winners of B. 

Y. Metropolitan Institute vs. Scottish 
Churches’ College. 

FINAL. 

(To be played by January 31st.) 
Winners of X. vs. Winners of Y. 


SENIOR IIARRISOxX SHIELD. 

1st Round. 

(To be played by January 15th.) 

A. La Martinere vs. Shibpore. 

B. Deveton vs. Prcsidenc)'. 

C. Medical (Civil) vs. Medical (Military.) 

D. Metropolitan vs. Scottish Churches. 

SEMI-FIN A L.S. 

X. Winners of A. vs. Winners of D. 

Y. Winners of B. vs. Winners of C. 

FINAL. 

(By'^ January 28th.) 

Winners of X. vs. Winners of Y. 

JUNIOR HARRISON SHIELD. 


(By January 28th.) 

(A) Armenian vs. Doveton. 

(B) Free Schools vs La Martinere. 

FINAL. 

(By February 7th.) 
Winners of A vs. Winners of B 
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t CUTTINGS I 

THE MUSEUM, THE SCHOOL, AND 
NATURE-STUDY TEACHING. 

The followinjT is the abstract of a paper 
read before tlie Educational Science Section 
of the British Association by Mr. A. R. 
Horwood : — 

Museum officials have at last realised the 
necessity of studyinjr the needs of the visitors 
to the collections under their charge. The 
search for knowledge through the impetus 
given by free education has made museums, 
along with similar institutions centres for 
research. Hence the museum must have its 
ideal, and a definite plan for carrying it out 
has to be evolved. Into this scheme educa- 
tional types of exhibits must necessarily come. 
The public has to be dividjcd into classes and 
exhibits must be suited to each. Hence the 
material, since it is specialised, is much more 
valuable than any other former methods could 
devise. One section, the students section, is 
increasingly useful, and therefore requires spe- 
cial development. 

Moreover, it is obvious that the museum 
is merely part of a general scheme of educa- 
tion that each child in its educational progress 
may — or should — make use of, in the .same 
way as an art or technical school, free library, 
and so on. Hitherto, however, this fact has 
been lost sight of, and it is to emphasise the 
importance and to demonstrate the practical 
value of the museum in the eilucation of the 
young that this summary is devoted. A 
parallel feature of modern education has been 
the rise of Nature-study. Evolved froMi the 
old object lessons, it has now emerged as an 
experimental subject into the clear light of 
advanced methods. It is in fact a method, 
tcachi?ig observation, inculcating logic and 
reasoning power — and no age was more in 
need of this---in.stilling a desire to learn in 
the young mind, and communicating enthusi- 
asm. 

This being so, it is a subject to encourage. 
Ihe value of Nature-study lies in its associa- 
tion with things, and the necessity of hand- 
ling them. But it is the mu.scum, above all, 
which deals primarily with concrete examples, 
where a man can illustrate ideas by speci- 
mens, which' he may even touch. Indeed, 


for the student a museum is the only place in 
the district where — in Natural Science at any 
rate — a knowledge of types of different things 
can be .seen and studied. Hence its impor- 
tance for u.se by schools. 

Within the last ten years museums have 
been much visited by schools. But it is un- 
fortunate that the true inter-connection be- 
tween the two has been ignored, and the 
museum has not been used to advantage. 
There has bceti no co-operation. Teachers 
have used museums in their wa)' without in- 
quiry. Recently, however, realising the nece- 
ssity of ensuring the effective use of Leicester 
Museum, lectures have been delivered to the 
elementary school teachers upon the material 
in the museum, and ii])on the general princi- 
ples of scientific subjects, with considerable 
succe.ss. The extension of this .system is 
advocated. 

AN OBJECTIVE ST.WDARD IN 
EDUCATION. 

Brofc.ssor John Adams, of the University of 
London, tlic President of the Educational 
Science Section of tlic Ih'itish Association 
considered in his address the possibility of 
establishing and objective standard of evaluat- 
ing educational results, such a standard being 
neco.ssary to makegood the claim of education 
to rank as a science. 

He made no claim that education had yet 
justified her demand to be recognized as a 
fully developed science; but might be fairly- 
maintained that she had least entered upon 
the stage of scientific method ; she was scck- 
to free herself from mere empiricism. In such 
a course of action. The first thing required is 
some ingenuity. The other method was 
by dealing with observed results so as to reach 
the underlying principles. Obviously that at 
once introduced the experimental metho 
since no .satisfactory progress could be made 
by mere passive ob'^ervation. This was the 
stage now reached in educational theory. 
They were passing from an appeal to experi- 
ence to an appeal to experiment. The first 
.step in raising a study to the scientific level 
was the establishment of a standard in the 
evaluating of results. In the .study ot educa- 
tion in the past — and it must he admitted 
that the same was true to a large extent at 
the present — the standard adopted was in 
cases a subjective one. There was a tendency 
to have everj^thing determined by individual 
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opinion. They had need of some standard 
that was independent of private opinion. 

PSVCIIOLOGV AND EDUCATION. 

The difficulty was very great. In educa- 
tion the subject-matter was numan hature, 
which was so complex and involved such 
volatile elements that is was almost impossi- 
ble to reduce its working to fixed laws. The 
same difficulty obviously applied in psycho- 
log)*. Itself a comparatively new s ibject, 
psychology had great difficulty in getting 
recognition as a science. 1^'or this there were 
two main reasons. To begin with, psychology 
began life as a branch of philosophy, and 
.scientific men regarded with suspicion any- 
thing that came from that quarter. The 
second reason was that which interested 
them — the difficulty of establishing an objec- 
tive standard. The line of resistance in .seek- 
ing for an objective standard in psychology 
was to fall back upon a ph)\siological basis. 

Just as psychology utilized ph)'siology in 
its effort to gain a standing as a science, .so 
education was inclined to use ps)Thology. 
Frequently psychology was described as a 
science, while educati<.)n was relegated to a 
place among the arts. It was natural, therefore, 
for the educator who wished to claim rank in 
science to appropriate the scientific status of 
his auxiliary science. As a matter of fact 
education had captured p.s)’chology. This 
was only one of many cases in which a profes- 
sion had taken possession of an abstract study 
and in this way enabled the abstract study to 
make real progress. It was greatly to the ad- 
vantage of psychology that it had become an 
e.s.sential part of the professional training of 
teachers. The subject was now receiving an 
amount of attention that it would never have 
had but to the support of its connexion with 
the profession of teaching. Ihit after all a 
teacher was not a mere psychologist, educati(3n 
was more than applied psycholog)^ If educa- 
tion was to rank as a science it could not be 
in virtue of its use of another study that itself 
had an insecure toothold amona the scicncc.s. 
It must establish for itself an objective stan- 
dard. 

Nothing better illusrated tlie groping of 
education after a .scientific basis than the pre- 
sent demand for .some means < f determining 
which children were “defective” and whicli 
merely dull. So impirativc was the need for 
an objective standard here that it must be 


.satisfied at any price, with the result that the 
decision was being more and more left to the 
doctors instead of to the tcacters. The cause 
wa.s not difficult to find. Physiology had 
already an objectiv^e standard, and the doctors 
were evidently expected to get their results 
by phy.sical examination. No other e.xplana- 
tion was admissble, since they were not not 
superior to teachers in this knowledge of the 
nientel fcactions of the child but obvously 
inferior. If the doctors could supply edca- 
tion with an objective standard, education 
.should be very grateful, but need not addicale 
in favour of medicine. Education might use 
the results of both p.sycholoy and phy.siology 
without in any way surrendering its claims to 
be an indpenndant science. 

INVESTIGATION AND EXPERIMENT. 

The hope of the evolution of education as a 
science lay in the proper manipulation of tlie 
method of e.xperirnent. At the present stage 
of advancement there was cpiite a respectable 
colleclion of recognized facts in connexion 
with teaching and education, and these were 
in process of organization. Tlicy would soon 
have such a volume of well -arrangement for 
recognition as a .science. Put, while organi.sa- 
tion was imperatively needed and must go on, 
there was an equally urgent need for new 
knowledge. There could be no more useful 
subject of inquiry siig’gc.sted than an investi- 
gation into the question that were most 
urgently demanding answers at this time 
among the practical educators of the country. 

To discover and classify these, and then to 
correlate them "ith the various investigations 
that were being made throughout the world, 
would be to render a very practical service t<* 
the .study of education. Education rankcvl 
with a group of studies that dealt with human- 
ity in Its various aspects. l\s)'choIogy natu- 
rally was the science that underlay them all, 
since it was the abstract .study of human 
nature which was their raw material. P' t 
politics, economics, .sociology, and eugenic cs 
all claimed to be .sciences, and if they probed 
into their standards they found that they were 
largely statistical. It wa.s quite possible by 
careful investigation among the subject-matter 
of those sciences to organize a .system of 
general principles based upon averages obtain- 
ed from a ’ very wide field of investigation. 

{ To he continued ). 
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The question of elementary education has now 
... been seriously taken up by 

Elementary Kduc.v , ^ . , .r 

tion in the United the Kducational authorities of 
Provinces United Provinces. The 

Hon’ble Mr. C. F. de la Fosse, the Director 
of Public Instruction, has addressed a circular 
letter to the Divisional Inspectors of Schools in' 
the Province, asking them to arrange the prelimi- 
naries necessary for a complete .survey of the 
requirements in regard to the campaign against 
illiteracy that is soon to be vigorously undertaken. 
A careful perusal of the letter, as our contem- 
porary the Leader very rightly points out, will 
not fail to gratify the best friends of education, 
which is only another name for friends of Indian 
Progress, We hope to revert to the subject and 
to deal with the letter in full in a sub.sequent issue, 


The following extracts are taken from 
, , . xf .u 1 ' course of modern intellectual 
the teaching of Phy- adturc (adapted to the require- 
sic.nl Sciences Bengal) by Prof. B. 

K. Sarkar m.a. author of the Science of Education 
and Inductive Method of Teaching Series : — 

Elementary isi and 2nd years. Pupil’s age : 7 
and 8 years — 

“ Comprehensive Science Reader — Object les- 
sons calculated to direct the student’s attention 
to facts and objects of the physical external 
world. Use of tapes, chains, watches &c, to 
indicate amount of space, time &c. Names of 
plants, animals, minerals to be learnt from pictures, 
charts, maps, gardens, museums, art-galleries, 
magic lanterns &c. Comparative weight and tem- 
paratiire of objects. Comparison of distances 
and heights by eye. Paper cutting, and prepara- 
tion of models in card board, clay moulding ; 
handling of toys and raw materials used in 
carpentry, smithy, weaving, agriculture, dying, 
gardening, house building &c,’' 

The course of Botany is thus graduated : — 
Gleihentary third and fourth years (pupil’s 


X4<’ 


1 nc. 
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age 9 and 10 years), — Uses of 24 Bengal plants 
-—Their importance and utility to man’s economic 
life, Each plant to be studied as a source of 
national wealth. The medical, industrial, domestic 
and other services, rendered by each,” 

‘‘Elementary fifth year (Pupils age ii years), 
Life history of 24 Bengal Plants studied up 
to date, — Growth, habit, habitats, cultivation, 
disease and food of each plant,” 

“ Preparatory first and second years (pupil’s age 
12 and 13 years). Study of 24 Bengal Plants — Rice, 
Pea, Mango, Arum, Jack fruit, Neem, Red pepper, 
Lemon, Datum, Vata, Guava, Supari, &c. How 
to identify. Morphology — External and internal 
characteristics of each. In treating the successive 
plants the student is to get an idea of the resem- 
blances and differences in parts between the several 
plants and thus an insight into the varieties or 
natural orders,” 

“ Preparatory third year — School final leading to 
University (Pupil’s age 14 years) — Classification, 
Generalisation, I^ws ” 

This is how P rofessor Sarkar carries the pupil 
stage by stage frofn a first hand study of concrete 
facts and phenomena of the vegetable world to 
the abstract generalisations that may be deduced 
out of them as to their origin, classes, ^c. 

1'he same method is applied to the study of 
animals. And the following are the stages through 
which the student is led for mastering ("hemistry 
up to the University Entrance Standard : 

“Elementary third and fourth years — Study of 
minerals — their uses, distribution &c,” 

“Elementary fifth year. — {a) Chemical pro- 
cesses and operations described — solution, 
filtration &c. {fi) Study of minerals — their uses, 
distribution &c. continued.” 

“ Preparatory fir.st and second years — Chemical 
study of minerals. Each mineral to be subjected to 
various experiments. The course is meant to give 
the students an idea that the minerals of the world 
may be analysed into various substances and 
when treated with other substances may be changed 
into altogether new objects.” 

“ Preparatory third year — Laws and General- 
isations.” 

Thus to start with, the pupil is introduced to 
the geography, economics, geology, of the minerals 
that he comes across everyday and has his interest 
created in the world about him. And when 
chemistry proper begins, he is presented not with 
the gases and acids — the atoms and molecules — 
things that are to be prepared, found out or proved, 
but is asked to undertake experiments on the 
familiar objects of the world, and observe the 
changes they undergo and the processes of change. 


It is only when manifold experiments have been 
undertaken that a rough generalisation is pre- 
sented to him — properties of acids, gases, atoms 
SzCyf and he gets an insight into the manifestations 
of chemical energy. 

* * * 


At a meeting held in Bombay on the 28th 
November, 1912 under the 
tSrSx auspices of the Bombay Tea- 

chers* Association the Bishop 
of Bombay delivered an address on the personality 
of a teacher. In the absence of His Excellency 
the Governor, who was to have presided the 
Hon’ble Mr. H. A. Hill, Executive Member 
in charge of Education read a speech sent by 
His Excellency. After dealing with the influence 
on character of teachers His Excellency said 
that the old Gurus of India might have had limi- 
ted equipment measured by the modern standards, 
but they won and held the affectionate reverence of 
the pupils. They were able to mould character 
and produced fine scholars. His Excellency 
concluded by saying : — “ We have to take what 
was best in their methods and apply to the exigen- 
cies of our day.” 


Wf. are glad to note that the Rev, A. K 
The Vernacular, Garditier it) his Address to 

the Madras Ulliver. the CoiWOCatlon Of the Mud- 
ras University, which has been 
reproduced in full else where in this issue, has 
struck the right note when he impressed upon 


the graduates of the year the necessity for giving 
a stimulus to the vernaculars. We have in these 


columns always urged the need for the study 
of the vernaculars and their place in higluir 
education. We a e very glad to see that Mr. 
Gardiner is also of the same opinion. If the 
principles of western civilization and the discover 
ies of western thought and science which are 
universal not merely local, said Mr. Gardiner, 
are to permeate this land it will not be through 
Englii,h or Sanskrit or Arabic, Yes, it will he 
through the vernaculars which must be developed 
and cultivated so as to meet the needs of the 


hour. As he very rightly says, the enlistment 
of the vernaculars is an indispensable element 
in the national ’enlightenment. Instruction of the 
masses must be through the vernaculars. We are 
glad to find a movement in support of the study 
of the vernaculars in the Madras Presidency. As 
a result, we find that enlightenment is advancing. 
The Madras University is trying to encourage the 
study of the vernaculars. The thousands of books 
in the vernacular, on various subjects, from poli- 
tics to fiction, that are turned out annually by 
the printing presses indicate that we have no 
reason to despair. Only the movement should 
be carried along right lines, 
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Th«.' SoH.'il ServM:e 
l.vuguc, 

( uillM.* Ilf 

sity Kxto;it!<.ii kv- 
luri-*. 


Thk Bombay Social Service League is doing 
excellent work on the spread 
of mass h2ducation, 'Phey 
have issued a circular letter 
requesting specialists in di- 
fferent sui)jects to deliver a course of 6 lectures 
on their special subjects. We hope the 
movement will find favour with the Professors and 
Kducalionists. 

* * ♦ 

1 )k. Hkkmann Oldenburo, Professor at the 
University of Berlin, Editor 
of the “ Vinaya Pitakam *’ and 
the “ Uipavamsa ” in Pali, and 
the well known author of the “ Life of Buddha,” 
is just now in Lahore on a short visit. Dr. 
Oldenburg is one of the first Orientialists and 
Sanskritisis of the jwesent day and has a world 
wide reputation. 


]>r. Hciiii.'iDn OI(!- 
(lenlmt); 


Mt'inuri.'il Si’ln»l;i 
sliip*’ ill Sini'.h 


(h'.RT.MNi.Y Moslem Education will receive a 
great stimulus by the announ- 
cement of the (Commissioner 
in Sindh that H. H, Sir Imam 
Baksh Khan 'Palpur, o. c, i, k., has with the 
object of perpetuating the memory of his late 
Imperial Majesty King Edward ^'lI, and of 
encouraging liigher education among the Mussal- 
man (.'ommunity of Sindh, filaced in his hands 
the munificent endowment of Rs. 75,000 fi^r the 
juirposc of providing scholarships to be known 
as “ King Edward .Memorial .Scholarships,” tenable 
at the Sirulh Madrassa-ul-lslam and at approved 
colleges, 'I he scholarships are open to all .Mo- 
hammadans born or domiciled in Sindh. 'I'he 
fund will be administered entirely by the ('omniis- 
sioner in Sindh. 


A college for the study of native medical 
Ayu.vci;. coii.K. in scieiice is shortly to be es- 

Ceylon tiiblished in (x*ylon, and 

already over Rs. 1 1 5,000 has been collected for 
the purpose. 

* » * 

'PuK report of the Director of Public I nslnic- 
PiiMii IiiMniftion in tion in Patiala State ft>r 

I’atial.i State ig 11-12 i.S, Oil tllC whole, OllC 

of steady progress. 'The number of schoo’s has 
increased by 35, mainly new primary schools : the 
number of male pupils from 9,317 to 11,187, and 
of female pupils from 1,217 to 1,579. The 
increase was more than 20 per cent, in the case 
of boys and 30 per cent, in the ease of girls. 

* ' * -x- 

'I'hk annual general meeting of the Association 
. . „ . , was held on the 28th ultimo, 

iiie sdent;e .A-s-su- at 5"3® P* 1 here was a 

nation CHi.uita representative gather- 

ing of members and sympathisers. Sir Gooroo 


Das Banerjee, Vice-President of the Association, 
took the chair. 'Phe (Chairman in opening the 
proceedings announced that His Excellency Lord 
(.'armichacl had been j^lcased to liecome the 
Patron of the Associatinn. The announcement 
was received with loud cheers. The (Jhairman 
further announced that the vacancy in the 
Presidentship of the As.sociation had been filled 
up by the election of Raja Peary Mohan 
Mookerjee, v. s. i., m. a., it. i.., Senior Vice- 
President (>f the Association. Sir Gooroo Das 
Banerjee next vacated the chair and the Hony. 
.Secretary Dr. Amrita T.al Sircar, r. c. s. (Lond.), 
read the Annual Report of the Association which 
was a record of steady and unostentatious work. 
It appeared from the Report that during last year 
the A.s.sociation had done excellent work for the 
leaching of Science to University students, the 
provision of facilities for advanced research work 
and the popularisation of science among students 
by medals and prizes. Its financial condition was 
(piile sati.sfactory and there was an increase to 
its reserve fund. After the adoption of the Report 
and the election of office-bearers and members 
of the ('ommittee of Management, Mr. C. V. 
Raman, .m. a., read a paper on “ Maintenance of 
Vibration” which was a re.siilt of original investi- 
gations, carried on within the Association. The 
paper will be included in the series of bulletins 
published by the Association. 'I'hc previous 
l)ulletins on the same subjects giving a record of 
Mr. Raman’s original researches have already been 
publi.^hed and attracted favourable notice of 
learned bodies of the W’e.st. Dr. 1). N. Mullick 
also read another technical jiaper which was very 
highly appreciated. 'I'he Hony. Secretary in 
thanking Prof. Mullick and Mr. Raman .said that 
tliey had been the means of heightening the re- 
putation of the As.sociation and of the Indian 
mind for advanced research work in Europe and 
.\merica. 'Ihe leading .scientific bodies in the 
West had already been plca.sed to include the 
;\ssoclati{)n in their exchange list, d'hey were 
making new discoveries in the realm of nature but 
the credit of discovering them and enlisting their 
sustained labours in the work of the Association 
belonged to him. 'J'he President having briefly 
addressed the meeting, the proceedings terminated. 

■;t -X- * 

Wk deeply regret to record the death of Raja 
Benoy Kri.shna Deb Bahadur 
K."ihna <'f Savilbazar, Calcutta which 

event occurred unexpectedly 
on Sunday afternoon the ist December, 1912. 
While in his teens he established a Literary Society 
in his house. He founded a charitable institution 
also. In connection with the literary Society there 
was a debating club in which many di.slinguished 
students and other eminent men of letters took 
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part. In consultation with M. Leotard the Raja 
founded another T^iterary Society known as the 
Bangya Sahitya Parisad w’hicli proved most \iscful 
to the country and which included almost all the 
leading; literary men of the Province. All these 
institutions had their local hahilation at the Raja's 
residence. On the removal of the llan^ya Sahitya 
Parisad to its own house, the Raja founded 
another laterary Society in his house known as 
the Sahitva Sabha. 


The Fourteenth Anniversary celebrations of 

^ ^ the Central Hindu College 

Anjiiversary of the , , . " - 

Central Hiiviii Col- comiiiencet 1 011 the morning (a 

lege Benares. DcCcmlKir 1 91 2. 'Pile 

most important feature of the first day’s procee- 
dings was the second sitting of tlie (a ntral Hindu 
College Parliammit at which a Hill for the preven- 
tion and regulation of mendicancy in India was 
moved ; in the afternoon Mrs. Hesant was “at 
home” to the trustees, old boys and visitors. The 
second day’s proceedings of the (‘entral Hindu 
College Anniversary commenced with some Sans- 
krit lectures in the morning. The anniversary 
meeting and prize distrihuticjii wore held in the 
afternoon. The Maharaja of Benares presided. 
The Maharaja in the course of a specf'h remarked 
that Mrs. Besant eslablislual thi.s college in order 
to benefit Ilindus at large and ti» l'..avcn the purely 
material education of the present day with some of 
the high id'-als of Hindu reliejon and ethics. 
Educatifm is barren without ethics and ethics has 
no standing without religion. This cullegi; is llie 
outcome of the disintorc.ned i xertion of a pious 
I^dy, Mrs. Be.sant, to whom the Hindu public 
ought to ever remain indcht* d for tin's boon. 
Students have already made a mark and proved 
their loyalty to tlie College. 'I’lie ic.u rc.sts of the 
College ought to he more zealously guarded a.s it 
is going to be the nucleus of the Hindu Univer- 
sity. Religious education had he«-n carried on 
in admirable lines. 

His Highness expressed sincere thanks to the 
teachers and Profes.sors for their noble example of 
the self-sacrifice and devotion to duty, which w’as 
without a parallel. Addressing the students the 
Maharaja remarked ; -~l'Ty to emulate the noble 
examples set before you and try to lie loyal and 
true which will make you the pri/f-d citizens of the 
world. Be loyal to your own self, your (College, 
your Government and your King. 

Mr. Arundale, the retiring Principal of the 
College, in a short speech laid stress on the 
ideals of reverence, brotherhood and unity, kept 
before the College. 

Mrs Besant in an eloiiuent speech traced 
:he growth of the College from its very beginning 


14 years ago, when she with four or five other 
Hindus of Henarcs ha<i placed before the Maha- 
r.ija f)f Benares h(‘r scheme for a Hindu ('ollcge 
where religious cdiuvilion might be taught. His 
Highness gave tlie Kuul on which the College 
slands at present. Again it was the Maharaja 
himself wlio had promisial land on which the 
Hindu University w ik going to hf. built. Siiv e 
the establishment (.)f the HItkIu C'ollegc religious 
education had spread far and wide in Kashmere, 
Mnssoiirio, Rajpiilana and Hyderabad. 'This was 
the last anniversary of the C' ntral Hindu ('ollege 
and she hoped that tlie Hindu University might 
carry on the traditions of the College and show 
the breadth of view, ear nestness for religious edu- 
cation, self sacrifice, loyally and good behaviour, 
the same as in the (a'llcgc at ])re.sent. Tn con- 
clusion she remarked that during the last year 
not one imnishmer.l had been inflicted in that 
institutirm. 'I'hcre had been no cruelty no wrou':- 
doing that deserved [)iinishment. This, she .said, 
was due to discipline being maintained by love 
and not on fear. 


THE UNIVERSITIES. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY. 

0 / ilh' Scnaic^ jofJi Xo7\'mh'r 

A meeting of the Senate was licld at the Siaiatt' 
HiHi.se, (adh'go Siju.ire, on Saturday alU rncon liic 
30th No\emher. 'The I Ion. Sir Asluiio-<,li .Mooki rjcr, 
Vice-Charcellor, presidial and th.en- was a l.dr 
attendance of follows. 

'I’he Ah’cc-Chancellor, in opening the proceed 
ings, .said th.-il they would iv* 
collect that on the 25th Ma) 
last he* laid Ijelbri; tlurn a lull 
.statement of the jirogress whirl: 
up to that time regarding th.e 
some research chairs. On the 
24th February they accepted the recommendation 
of the Syndic ate that the Government of India be 
a.sked to apply for funds for the establislmient of 
two Profe.s.sor.ships, one to be called the Aneir nt 
Indian History and Antiquity Profes.sorship, and 
the other the Hardinge i*ror<,*s.sorship of Mathe- 
matics. 'I’hese proposals were submitted to the 
Government of India and they* reified that they 
were prepared to find money for two ("hairs, hut 
that, as they contemplated the proposal of establish- 
ing an Oriental Institute at Delhi, they were not 
prepared to find money for the chair of Ancient 
History of India, 'Phe Syndicate, thereupon, re- 


Cai iiiirli.iel Ch.'iir df 
Iruiz-iM History aiifl 
H.utlii.,'** (Jliair i.f 
lli>;h«-r jMalheinatirs. 

had been madij 
cslablisliment of 
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sulved to establish a fund formed out of the pro- 
cecils of the Sanskrit branch for the foundation 
of the chair of Indian History. 'I'hey further 
resolved tliat of the two other professorships, one 
should be for niatheinatics and the other for 
mental and moral philosophy. The Government 
of Bengal was subse(iuently approached, and Ills 
Excellency the Governor strongly supported the 
proi)Osa 1 for the foundation of the chair of Indian 
History. His Excellency stated that, in his 
opinion, the establishment of the Oriental Institute 
at Delhi would not meet the needs of the Cal- 
cutta University. (^)uite recently the Government 
of Bengal had sent a reply sanctioning tlie cslaVdish- 
ment of a Chair of Mathematics to he named 
after I.ord Hardinge, and of the Chair of Mental 
and Moral Vhilosophy to be called after His 
Majesty. In the meanwliile the Syndicate bad 
taken st(.ps for the appointment of suitable persons 
for tliose ('hairs, and they recommended the ap- 
pointment of Professor R. M. I'rechet to the 
Hardinge (Hiair of Higher Mathematics. So far 
ns the (duur of Indian History was concerned, the 
diiricully was very great. 'I'he first (pudification 
for that i)Ost was knowledge in Sanskrit, and the 
Syndicate r(fC(mimended that Dr. Thibaut be 
ajipointed for the post. In this connection the 
Vice (Chancellor wrote a letter to His Excellency 
the Governor asking permission to associate his 
naim? with tins Chair. Tin*. Syndicate also recom- 
im-nded that the Univ(‘rsity (diair of Indian History 
be named the ( 'arniiehael Chair. 

'I'ho Vice-Chancellor then moved that the fol- 
lowing rcc(jmmendalions (if the Syndicate be 
confirmed : -- 

(f?) 'i'liat the U'nivcTsity (diair of Indian 
History be named the (Carmichael Chair of Ancient 
Indian History and Civilization. 

(/') That Dr. G. Thibaut, rh.i)., n.sc., cm.!-.., 
be appointed to the Carmichael Chair. 

(/■) Ihat the appointment be for a term ol 
seven years and that the salary be Ks. 12,000 per 
annum. 

(a) That I'lOjC-ssor R. M. Prechet be ajipoint- 
ed to the Haroinge Chair of Higher Mathematics. 

(/d That the appointment b«' for a pi liiid (d 
thrfic >ears, and that the s;dar\ be Rs. i j.ogo a year, 
plus Rs. 3,000 a.s House Allowania'. 

babii Golap Chandra Shasiry seconded .and 
■Mr. |, R, Banerjee supported the motion, which 
was carried. 

The V'icc (Chancellor then moved that the 
following recommendations of the Syndicate be 

confirmed ; — 


(a) 'l*hat Dr, A. R, i'orsyth lie appointed 
riiivei-,!- Rt .-I.- s Reader to the University for 
n;i2'i3 and lliat the subject 
of his lectures be “ Tlie theory of functions 
of two compl. X \ .iriables.” 

(If) That Prof. H, Oldenberg be appointed 
Reader to the University for k; 12-13 
siibji^ct of his lectures be ‘‘d'he method of Western 
Scholarship in tlie fi(;ld of Ancient Indian Re- 
.search.” 

The recommendations were (vinfirmed. 

The Vice-Chancellor then said that in the month 
CM July last he annemneed to 
.\p. T. Mu-i- _ p.^|j|- made a 

gift of Rs. 7,00,000 in cash and 
landed property to the University. That gift w'as 
intendeel to enable the University to find l^rofess- 
orship’s of Ph)sics and (Jhernistry, and to establish 
a College of Scienet-. 'J hal magnificent gift was 
accepteJ by them with thanks. Since then the 
Government of India liad sanctioned a grant of 
Rs. 12,000 a )ear fur the maintenance of the 
(College of S' i'/n' tc Mr. Palit had executed a 
further trust-d«ic(i, by wliich the Lniversity, subject 
to the life-iiuerest of Mr, Palit, w'ould come in 
pc^ssessicni of proiieiiy w’orth Rs, "j, ^0,000, T.he 
second gift included his rc.sidcntial house, but if 
it was urgently reciuired Mr, Palit was prepared 
to vacate it at once. It was a magnificent oppor- 
tunity for them to establish the ('ollogc of Science. 
The Vice-Chancellor had already appealed to Lord 
Hardinge in furtherance of that great scheme, 
and, although he was not in a position now to make 
any further announcement, he hoped that the 
Gcjvernment of India would supjiort them. In 
the meanwhile it was tlu.ir boiinden duty to express 
their foldings of gratitude to Mr. Palit and their 
high appreciation of the munificent gift which 
would ‘materially help to further the cause of the 
education of Science. He had already stated on 
the last occasion that, although they had had 
princely gift'! horn men like Messrs. Prem Chand 
Rai Chand and Prosonno Kumar Tagore, yet by 
one single gift Mr. Palit had placed himself abso- 
lutely in tlie forefront of all the benefactors of the 
University. In this connection they should re- 
member that Mr, Palit had got a family and 
children, and lor this reason he commended 
greater respect and admiration from them. The 
speaker then asked them to confirm the following 
recommendations of the Syndicate : 

(i) That the Svndicatc record their feeling of 
yraliuule. towards ^^r. Palit and their high apprecia- 
tion of his muniticeiil gift which will materially help 
to further the cause of scient tic education within the 
jurisdiction of this University. 

(2). 'Hiat the princely gift of Palit be reported 
to the Senate with a recommendation that a deputa- 
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tion of the Senate do wait on Mr. Palit to express 
their sense of gratitude towards him. 

(3) . That stops be taken to have a life size por- 
trait of AFr. Palit in oil to be placed in the Senate Hall. 

(4) 'I'hat steps be also taken to provide a marble- 
statue of Mr. Palit to be placed in front of the proposetl 
College of Science. 

It was then resolved that the alhliation of the 
Tt-jnarayan Jubilee College, 
Iihagalporc, be extended to 
the B. A. Honours standard in English from the 
commencement of the en.siiing .session and that 
the (lovernment of India be moved to sanction the 
artdiation of the Loreto House, Calcutta, to the 
I. A. Standard in ICngli.sh, Mathematics, History, 
Botany, and Frencli to the I.. J’. Standard, with 
effect from the cmnmencement of the next ses- 
sion, It is announced that on the recommenda> 
tion of the Syndicate and the Senate the Govern- 
ment of India are pleased, under Section 22, read 
with section 21, sub-section (4), of the Indian 
Universities Act (No. \TII of 1904), to direct that 
with effect from the commencement of the current 
se.ssion, the Presidency College, (Meutta, shall be 
affiliated to the University in Pali to the B. A. 
Honours standard, 

1 ’he Arabic course both pass 
and hon. for 1913 (r.,A,) has 
been prescribed also for the ii.A, Exam, of 1914* 

The following extracts from the Oxford Uni- 
versity Statutes on Colonial and 
Vniversiiirs .;f t .ii- Indiaii Uni Vorsitio-S (Statt. 'Pitt, 
cuti.i and oxf>.i-.i. Hl'cU VIII) are published 

for general information : — 

(/') .\ny member of an Indian University so 
adniilled. who shall have pas.sed the pAamination 
at that UniviMxity for the Degree of Baclielor of 
Arts or Bachelor of Science, may be admitted to 
the Si at us and privileges of an Indian junior 
student. 

7, riie stitus .ind privilcge.s of a junior 
student shall be as follow.-^ 

{a) 'The term in wliich he is matriculated 
shall he reckoned, for the purpoves of any pro- 
visions respciimg the •'binding of meml)ers of 
the University, as the lilili dVnn from his matri- 
culation 

(d) A junior stuvlent sliall not he reipiired to 
pass Responsions, or to pass in an Additional 
Subject at Respon.sions 

(c) A junior student, who has passed the 
Second l^ublie Examinatiiai and has obtained 
honours either in the First or in the .Second 
Public E.xaminatioii, shall be entitled to supplicate 
for the degree of Baciteior of Arts .so soon as he 
shall have kept statutable residence for eight terms. 
Provided that, if he is a Colonial student, he has 


shown a sufficient knowledge of the Greek language, 
and has satisfied the moderators in holy scripture 
or in a book offered instead thereof. 

(V/) A junior student, who has |>assed the 
first and the second Public ICxamination.s, but has 
not obtained honours either in the first or in the 
second Public Examination, shall be entitled to 
supplicate for tlic degree of Bachelor of Arts so 
soon as he shall have kept statutable residence for 
twelve terms, Provided that, if he is a Colonial 
student, he ha.s shown a siifticient knowledge of 
the Greek language. 

'Phat any member of the University of Calcutta, 
who .shall have passed the Examination at that 
University for the degree of Bachelor of Art.s, and 
shall have been placed in the first Division in two 
or more subjects of that Examination, shall he 
deemed to have taken Honours as required by the 
provisions of btatt. Titt. II, Sect. VIII, cf. 3. 


MADRAS UNIVERSITY. 

The following newly-elccled ordinary fellows 
were assigned to the faculties 
us under : — 

Faculty of Arts M. R. Ry. K. V. Rangaswams 
Aiyangar Avl,, M. R. Ry., G. A. Natesan 

Av)., JC.\,, 

Facul. of medicine M, R. Ry, P. S. (’haiidra- 
.sekharam Avl,, n,A., .v.d., Major A, Miller, .u.r.. 


For the election of a memlier of Senate to 
1 . serve on the Syndicate in the 
place of Mr. h.. \\, Middlema.st. 
.M, A, who vacated his .seat on the 15th November 
1912, the same gentleman has been nominated for 
re-Ci^ction, and as no other nominations have been 
made it is hereby declared under Kiigiilation 93 
that Mr. E. \V, Middlemast has been duly elected 
a Member of the Syndicate. 'I'he election shall 
take effect from the date of [mblication cf thi. 
notification. 


T/ie Annual Convocation^ Xovcnibcr 2r^ rejU. 

'Phe annual (xmvocation for llie purpose of 
conferring degrees was hi ld on 'rimrsday evening 
ill the Senate Hou.se, at 4 i*. m. In addition to a 
very large number of candidates who had asseni 
bled in their academic robes to receive the degrees 
there was a good gathering of Eurojicans and 
Indians, including a number of ladie.s. 

'Phv- Chancellor, the Vice-Chancellor and the 
Follows assembled in the old Senate room. 
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When all the graces had been passed a pro- 
cession was formed, headed by the Registrar, who 
was followed by tlie fellows, the Members of the 
Syndicate, and the I'rcsidcnts of Faculties and the 
Vice-Chancellor with the Chancellor at the rear. 

The Chancellor announced the piiri>o.sc for 
which the meeting had been called. 'I lie {iiie.s- 
tions proper to such an occasion were then put 
to the students and were answered in due form. 

The candidates for degrees were then [»resenti?d 
in the following order : — 

I, M, L,, presented by Mr. C. I*. Ramaswaini 
Aiyar. 

169, B, L,, presented by Messrs, C. W Rama 
maswami Aiyar, C, Krishnan and the llonble 
Dr, Bourne, 

120, L, T. pre.sented by Messrs. H. S, Duncan 

and M, Hunter. 

7, M, B, tS: C, M,, presented by laeut (*ol. G. 
G. Giffard, I.M..S. 

5, B, K,, presented by Mr. W, H. JauK s. 

29, M. A., presented by Rev, Cr. R. I'itten- 
drigh, Messrs, E, W. Middlemast, M, |, rr<.iHier- 
gest and J. P. Cotelingham, 

788, B, A,, presented by the Revd, G. Pitleii- 
drigh, C, Ghe//.i, IC. M, Macphail, Allan V. 
Gardiner, Dewan Hahadur .S. Vcnkalaramadas 
Nayudu. Rao Sahib 'W Ramkrishna Piliai. and 
Messrs. I, G, 'lait, W, J. Prendergai-t. JC. W. 
Middlemast, M, Hunter, J. P. (.otclingham. and 
K. B. Ramanathan, 

2 B. E„ 2 E, 'r., 2 E. M. S„ E M, A. and 
TO B. A., degrees were presented in absentia by 
Mr, J, I*. Cotelingham. 

After all the candidates had been [Tn ^euted, 
the Regi.strar laid the record of the dt gn es tliat 
had been conferred behjrc the Chancellor who 
thereupon signed the same, 

The Revd, Mr, A. Gardiner then delivered 
the interesting and thought-provoking a<Uhe>s 
which is repioduccd below. The atldrcss was 
listened to in wrapt attention and punctuated with 
loud cheers. 

The Chancellor then dissolved the (.'onvoca 
lion. 

THE CONVOCATION ADDRESS 

rt/ //ic Madras Umvers-ty Couvocaiiott 
BY REV, A. K. (JARDINER 

Mr. ('hancellor, Ladies and ( renllemcn. — 

As I rise to address this t 'onvo<'alion in com- 
l«ite Mr. KrishiKi. pHance with the re(|uest of the 
fc'vami Iyer Chancellor and in accord- 


ance with the regulations of the University, my 
thoughts revert to the last occasion on which the 
time honoured custom was observed, 'rherc stood 
before us th.n one wliom we shall hear no more, 
though being dead lie yet speaketh. His interest- 
ing survey of University education past and 
present, his keen appreciation of the reforms but 
lecenlly introducial into the University system of 
this Empire, his sensitive conscioiisne.ss of c.xis- 
ting limitations, arc all still fresh in our memory, 
and his words of congratulation and counsel to 
the graduates of the year will never be forgotten 
by those who hc.ard them. 'I hc ilon’ble Mr. V. 
Krishnaswami Aiyar was a man whom the King 
delighted to honour ; a graduate, a fellow, and a 
Syndic, of whom this University was jii.stly proud. 
Unerring insight and unfailing sympaliiy charac- 
terized every action of his life, and his iiuhlic 
career was distinguished lhir)Ughout by a rave 
.single-mindedness of purpo.se in.spired by a large- 
hearted palrioti.sm. It is a difficult and responsible 
task for me to follow in the steps of so clear a 
thinker and so brilliant an orator, and to succeed 
all the other speakers of wide experience and 
impressive, ekxpience who have addressed this 
CxmvoT'aiion year by year. But I have the secret 
encouragement of knowing that my enthusiasm 
for the cause of higher education in India at lea.st 
is «i.s boundless as theirs, and my affection for this 
land ami hanpire as deep as that of any of my 
predcce.ssors in this honourable ollice. In the 
sphere of University Education in this country one 
outstanding feature arrests the attention of every 
intere.st»'d observer. It is the transition of the 
University fiom the formal position of a purely 
examii'ic.g body to the dignity of an institution 
whi( h not only test.s but leaches, and devotes 
her.^elf to training not only the intellect but also 
the chuiiK'ter of her .sons and daughters. .Such a 
responsibiWiy was recognised and accci>tcd by the 
University of Madras at an early period of her 
existence, and recent administmiivo measures have 
served only to facilitate and i]uieken her discharge 
of it. So invaluable are the benefus accrue from 
such iet\)im that new schemes for the promotion 
of Universities in India can only hope to gain 
acceptance in so far as these principles are strictly 
observed, 'riie development has been marked in 
the fust place by the gradual transformation of 
a number of Im^sely affiliated institutivms into a 
compact group t'f constituent Colleges which the 
Universilv has assumed a position ol responsibility 
and contiol bv dictating incasure.s for their more 
effective organisation and conduct, and by institu- 
ting a .system of povimlical inspection. As the 
Head of not the least di.‘*tingiii.shed of those 
Houses, I may be pel milted to express the grati- 
tude felt by all low'ards the great statesman w’ho 
inaugurated that policy and^ towards those upon 
whom the duty of giving effect to it has devolvedi 
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In i)nr.suai!cc iA indiaitod in the 

The K .-•.iiiciit uii I'uliiiM Uni vovsitios’ Art of 
inf'i. li'e hosiri systLMii has 
])oen l>ri)ii‘dir ini.'> n -o, iiin! ;m approxim-r- 

tiun lias bran I'.i.i.’a' b? the rcaidL'iilial s\.stL*m of 
the older Uni\a.r.^iiie>: nf liu; West. 'The 
advanta^rs of wider >oi i; ] inlcrroursi.' and of a 
more viviil r< . -f corjjorate life ainon.:^ 

sludents have for e^aitiirit s [)a:U found exi-ressimi 
elsewlieio in hu^pin s ami inills. Six iunidriTl and 
fifty ;oMrs li.e neeil of -.uch liostels for Uiiver- 
sity sln-lents \v. - \di','-d and supplied at Oxford 

by Waller ofAi.ilon v. n > l..id down regulations for 
their diseiplir.v; midii-r a u.irden, sul^wardens, and 
monitors ami alst) liM le j)ri>per j)ro\i'^ion for such 
healthy n Cl'.". li' .n as “ lusus pi\e in torto ('ausa 
exerccs'.di c^-ij-oris et ^anlta.iis.” Mis noble example 
of private l)en.‘liciMi<*(‘ ii lollowed in this I'resiucn- 
cy and in the a Ijoinin.^ stales would cotifer as 
great lionour uj»on tii ■ b-ei’evolent Ibumu rs as 
on the fi\‘ouri.l It is in the doveioji- 

ineiit aial t;\;en-ion «m d is hostel system on a 
sound basis that a '-oililion will bo louiui for 
one of (hi; gravest ati i most j»ressing problems 
of modern edu-'aiiee, '>\'hil(* the University as 
a body has thus a-' u n -il a '.till larger ineasuii.* 
of rcsponsit'iiliLv I'.r t'm‘ «:..iiie;Uion imparled in 
her affiliated (:()l!('gr> and thereby eonsiiiuted 
Itersclf viearioii>iy a i< institution, the gr;i- 

cious inllumifc of M. M. King Ihiipetor and iIk; 
generosity of ll.n iiiij'i'‘ial t jusernincnl have 
opened <ail new path’ of < nierpris\ 

In 1 ‘airope in t)»e Mitldlc Ages teaching 
Universitiirs ai»d lifsiels j>r(u:eded lh«i formation 
of such leaching UolUgrs as were founded after 
the model er.aii. d at Oxford Ijy ^\*iiliarii of 
Wykediaiii in Im; f Jurb-.-nlh eeiilury, and llie local 
guild of j;U'kssi»rs in the stadium irui. long 
preceded the «'r;.Mni/.ilion of th(i universities. 
In modern univer.n'iy the function oi' i)reparing 
candidats-^ Ibr (.'i U-. isity degrees has devolwd 
upon UniieisiLy U* i.'ege.s, and the Univf rsity in 
her individual (M[Meiiy lias assumed a jiecuiiar 
function from inat of a University Clollege. 
In the latter the a'^’ipii ition of knowledge, 
however highly spec.iali/ed it luiiy be, is but 
one factor in the more lilieial eduedion of its 
scholars, while the Univr rhily eo.i.''ifl( red .'ij)art 
for her ('olh.'gf! cares less for the wider culture 
of the individual an<l more for his indepen- 
dent research and the asbured results f>f his 
investigation. 4 o fulfil tliis special duty the 
University aims at guiding the .studies of 
advanced sluik-nts by llie operation r-u.her tii.in 
by the instruction of her own professors and liy 
providing facilities lor such re.sean:!i. 

In the IWst and elscwhcie in India, generous 
Enciowmcuts and cndo^vment by religious and 

»»»“ other institutions or the liberal 


support of public spirited individuals has enabled 
Universities to discharge this distinctive function, 
but hitherto in this Ikesidency w'e have been 
precluded from doing .so by a lack of general 
interest and of adccpiale funds. 'I’he Imperial 
giant ha.s n .nv providvid thi.s University with 
materials for erecting monurnent.s of research, 
and llie Univtusity, in avTtiling herself gladly of 
the ojipoitiinity, has pro[)o.sed to approjiriate the 
grant for the building and eipiipment of a 
library and for the cslaliliduuenl of University 
profcs^orshijxs. 

'I'his recognitiiUi of tlie .special aim of the 
„f Ihiivcrsity, in conjunction with 
Win.uni.iis lx.iii.r fulfilment of her 

wider piu’iie.se through University (k)lleges vindi- 
cates the traditional cluim of Univcr.dties to be 
|)erhap.s the most imjiortant factors in national 
progress, and cannot but evoke a liberal resjionse 
Irom evtvy .sec'lion of the community. In har 
mony with Mis Impeiiul Majesty’s e.xjiress desire 
to conserve llie ancient learning of this land, 
the ('laims of the languages and litiTaiurcjs of 
South India, native- and naturali/ed, liave rece.ived 
the foremn.si considcTation by the University of 
Madras. 'The ('laims of other departments of 
re.sixirch in closer toiu'h with the professional 
and industrial life of tlie community ha\e been 
temporarily w iiv( d in (left-nce to thi; prior claims 
ot j)urt' learning, l)Ut will assuredly be honoured 
worthliy as lime and circumstama s permit. The 
preference thus given to Oriental languages is an 
inevitable corollary of I.ord Macaulay's fauu»us 
Minute of 1835, in which il was decidetl once 
and for all lliat the laigUsh language ^honltl Ixi 
the ineilium for Iv'daw educaiion in India. The 
only languagtj seriously considered as pijssihk- 
a.llernalives at liiat time wi.-ie Sanskrit and 
Arabi< , the cla.s-xical langu.iges flourishing in the 
land. d’he latter was rejected because' it was 
as foreign as l-.nglish and Il-ss I'lfecliNe, while 
the Uaims of the former were; disputed on the 
ground that il luul f;een dead for two thousan<ls 
yeats, during which a large pn'portion of its 
iile.aliire ha<l heen written ■ a lileraliire great in- 
deed in mailer, Ibiiu, and sjiirit, but defuaenl lU 
I'ertain departments and greater in any lileratuix 
ot ihigland. 

rhougli there never was (or has been) any 
Mm: r.is.: ,.>r ii.v intention OH tlic y)art of the 
P.lililjll ( ioVCmme.nl duit Ihlg' 
li-,!i should be g' neraliy svib.siiluted for the verna- 
culars, nndl (j\<-n if such a ])nlicy were rtunolely 
practicable —yet the competition of the vernaculars 
was hardly taken into account in deciiiing u})oii 
the means of liigher education. Jhit lltcir claim 
on the further attimtion of Indian Universities 
has always been great and cannot be ignored. 
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“ Language is the sole channel through which 
we communicate our krunvloclgc and disrovjries 
to otlicr.s, and ihrou.uih which the knowlcd^fi and 
discoveries (d' (jlht rs are communicaled to us.” 

If tile j>rinci}>l(S of Western eivili'/ati<»n and 
the discoveries of Western thought and science 
(which are of universjJ, not nu ie local, validity) 
are to pernuaxte this land, it w ill not la; through 
Kn^^lish, or Siinskrit, or Arabic. 'The enlistment 
of the vernaec' ii is an indispensable element 
in national en;i..!iienine!it. i*'or v.hile on tlie one 
hand tile funciitai tif llnglisli is to unite in one 
enlii^htened body those; who participate dir(;ctly 
in the leariiin.:^ of the West, on the other hand 
national assimilation of that more accurate infor- 
mation and wider cnliure can bo effected only 
by callin:^ in ihe ai I of tli-* vernacular. At 
present there a;)pears to he a danirer that 
the bnjiiish lanj^uaL^e idiieh is a lioial of union 
amon^/ the favoured few lUiiy become a bar-icr 
of .‘-(. [•aralion between them and their less fortunai'* 
countrymen, 

'I’lie fascinati(jn of I'linipean culture and 
^ . education cxeits so strone 

A itk'i »■•»!> . „ , , ^ 

an iii/hicncf; due partly to 
worthy, partly to unworthy motlsa s that there is 
a clear disinclination on the part of University 
students to select courses of study in their 
own lan”uaife.s, thoiiL'Ji it woiihl lie difficult to 
(letormine how far tiie cilucatinn of an Indian 
could be considered in [iny 'icn^e complete without 
an ndeipiate acijua'ntanee with (uie or oilier of 
ihj lan.^uae<‘S and liteialuK S wiiieh have sprung; up 
ill his native land or have, l>e<'oaif aeciauialb' d to 
it. To the iiilhieiu'c of liu.'t; lil'.-.:tur-..s is !ara«‘ly 
due all that is i'O'hI and beautiful in Indi.in life 
and the preservation of such inlluence and of its 
sources .should accom]iany the infusion of iht' 
elevating and inspirini; elements of Weslein cul 
tiirc. Otherwise ihero would ap}K-ar to be a reid 
danger that by their education the sons and 
daugfitcrs of India may forfeit the most precious 
portion of their glorious heritage, 'ihe flistory 
of Univf.rsity education in India during the ]>asi 
half-ceiilury is a record of rapid advancement ahmg 
every line of national thought, and the Universities 
may claim to be the most fruitful source of ins- 
piration for intellectual, social, aiui ethical progress 
but at present it cannot be denied that the Kiiglisli 
educated class have to a large extiuit failed to 
adjust their enlightenment to the needs of their 
fellow countrymen. As an evidence of such 
failure there is a striking absence of individual 
eflort, of originality, of stimulating thought and 
imagination, on the one hand, and on tiie other 
among those not so educarecl a widespread siispi- 
non and distrust of all rational reforms ba.sed 
tipon the knowledge tliat is imparted llirough 
English education. 


(Iradutes of the year, it is my duty to-day to 
f>:h(.)rl you toconJu'^ t yourselves 

t.. Suitublv Ullto tllC pOSltiotl tO 

wliicli by llie tlcgre«-s (!onferred 
upon you h.ive attained. I 
congratulUe voii f)n haiiug for tiie most part 
aojuired a u.scfii kiv .' aIci'*;.; for llie vernacular 
language <.f Sou: fe-ilia, f i|wj diffusion of 
knowledL^'/ tlirouL- tbrnr v-Ttia. iiIars is one of the 
loreinosf duties oi gratlu itt;s, I here is an imjjera- 
tive need ui transhiting au.i af'c jminodating that 
knowlctlge to uu 1 1 llu n ;. sis ot tlie masses, and 
unless this task of iiUrri.ret.ilion is undeitaken 
the moment ^)f in-piration may !;e irretrievably 
lost. J Ikil is rniu h m tin* old vaanaeular litera- 
ture tlcit evi-rts a reactioj! uy ii.ihience and with- 
holds the beuefus of the ta w Ic.oniug and ( ulture 
from the eounti)- .it lar>'e. 'I Iv- i.iiue is ripe for the 
renaissance ot those vt.'rnaeu! us .0. living forcf s with 
a reiiewcsl vigcaji’ at'd wali.M jauj Wliile the 
systviii ed'.u'at a >1 1 .'lireii:;;i tlie uiaii' is already 

eonsidiTible and is inr teasing v.ith the rajiid exten- 
sion of I.len.erd o’V I'aha .ilioti, the piesent supply 
of sound nio'd* 111 iju .'aliiiu .imi of in.structivc 
lectures in tla: \,in.»(i.' ir is aniy anti soon 
exhausted. Aiul \.-t i!, ■ \ '•••!i..'-ui:u- scl-ius d'-s- 
liiied to lemain lie- .sp'>';.-.i an i wiioen 1 . nguage 
of the large pan of ih - .-dura.ted comruvin'ty, ' d’he 
literates in ^,ngi:^]l in dns 1 ’: .'sicirm'v do not 
number 1 in e’.sTv tyo i f . • j.f, ’.’i'! .|i. Mai h.r 
every littuate in I’ii-!! h i.'.t a^ it in 

the vernaculars. 'I’f • \ '?ii m.iO- ‘ u f >! :',maL* 
education and llie ai’.Mos den!. id 1 11. in- me (a' 
the women of India in Imnei Iik- l.ave fr. n 'Mulv 
l)een emph.'isized, hiil only ; -co Ilim’n. md Alohii- 
ninuulan women ami pc'-;, ''hii.sti.m In.cMii.s, out 
of a total population of nr i mill. ms, can 
read and writ.* in h'.nglidi, ’I'lv- very imperfect 
kmiwlcdge ot most of ihe.-ie li’. ratis in iCnglish 
further discoiinis ilu ir niimlier, alieady in^jignificant 
in itself, 'rhen; is yet anotlicr influential section 
of tlie community to be considered in the ap[)li- 
cation of such a te.*>l for “ the wealili as yet hardly 
appreciato.s the value cU' a University education ” 
to their children. Every graduate of llie T^uiver- 
.sity bccoiiie.s, directly or indirceilv. die’ilrcran.lv or 
involuntarily, a icaclier cf li'c p.icple, and the 
extension and improvement of English education 
will serve only to altern.ite the interest of the 
mas.ses and to aeca iUiiate tlieir pri'judices unless 
it appeals to their hearts ami minds in a form that 
can be readily undcrstoi'd and apiueciated. The 
vernaculars are in a malleable and plastic state 
capable of receiving the niprcss of new ideas, 
and the natural demand for tlieir modification and 
enrichment is insi.>sient. 
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Mr, Chancellor, Ladies and Gentlemen. — 

If I seem to have digressed from the express 
Felicitation and subject of tilt* Convocation ad- 
dress it is on account of my 
firm conviction of the paramount importance of 
the position which the vernaculars sltould hold in 
the scheme of higher education for the average 
student. It is my wry pleasant task to congratu- 
late you, graduates of the year, on the distinctions 
which you have won. If my words of hearty 
congratulation and kindly admonition should strike 
some of you as trite and com mem place, I ask you 
to believe that they are none the less sincere, and 
I invite you further to accept their very familiarity 
as a pioof of the unalterable affection and un- 
changing interest which the University ever takes 
in the highest welfare of her children. 

'I'o you, Ladies and Gentlemen who ha\e 
graduated to-day, this is a memorable occasion, 
for graduation in any department of learning 
comes but once in a student’s life time. It is 
an impressive ceremony, in impressive moment in 
your lives, and in your case at least the solemnity 
of your present experience will, 1 veniuie to 
trust, invest my faltering words with a peculiar 
freshness. I stand before you at this moment 
when you are flushed with triuuiidi, not to 
stimulate the pride of knowledge but to instil 
the humility of wisdom, Tlie education wliich 
you have received, the courses which you have 
completed at the C(JSt of great self-denial on 
your own part and perhaijs of .still great self- 
denial on the part of your parents and relations, 
arc to-day crowned with a success which is hard- 
earned and well deserved. 

'I'his academic year marks the passing of the old 
At thi! ui III.. c(nirses of study and the advent 
of the new. Jiut as the la*-! 
representatives of the old order you have nothing 
to regret, 'rurn your eyes on the long roll of 
men of ability and distinction, living or dead, 
who.se path to honour and fame was the same as 
that now trodden by you. If the coining age re- 
quire men trained under a mure highly specialized 
system, yet in this age c)f transiticjii, as indeed in 
every age, men and women of wide culture, broad 
sympathies, and noble character, will never find 
a field for the exercise of all ihiMr talents. With 
.such examples behind you and round you, and 
with such a hope before )ou, 1 can, and do, most 
cordially congratulate you on the position which 
you hold. You .stand at the parting of the Ways 
of life t<j choose a career fur which your educa- 
tion hitherto has been a training. Your courses of 
studiesn ow honourably coucluded have afforded you 
an admirable jneparation for life as a whole, and in 
.Host c."se.s have developed aptitudes which will he 
of invalua ble service to you in your special avo- 
cations. And let me assure you that it is a matter 


of gratification to the University that the distinc- 
tion no\v conferred upon you should improve your 
material prospects in life, for the foremost duty 
of every citizen is to earn an honest living in an 
honourable occupation. And though it is not an 
uncommon experience to hear the mercenary aspect 
of education decried, there is nothing in such 
criticism that need necessarily cause you even a 
momentary feeling of shame. but your educa- 
tion will have failed in its piirpo.se if you regard 
this degree as its completion, or even as its highest 
reward. For your education in the University of 
JJfe will never be completed till your latest hour 
and the knowledge which you acquire is always 
of greater value than any distinction or reward 
which it may .achieve. You liave realised that in 
life and work the method of attainment is of 
greater importance than the nuans, the faculty of 
observation mightier than the power of memory 
and the application of knowledge far more valu- 
able than its ac quisition. It is my duty to remind 
you of the solemn obligations which you liave 
taken here to-day. \'ou have promised that you 
will in your daily life and conversation conduct 
yourselves as becomes members of this University ; 
that to the utmost of your opportunity and ability 
you will suj)port and promote the cause of mora- 
lity and sound learning, that as far as in you lies 
you will uphold and advance social order and the 
well-being at your fellow-men. I need not remind 
you that these are no merely formal promises, 
ihoiigli made in acr(jr»lance with a set form, nor 
are th(‘y the* less Irinding on each of you severally 
though ratified by all simultaneously. \'oii have 
undertaken a great responsibility, but if, as I can- 
not doubt, you have derived the full benefit C)f 
your training, you will be able and ready to dis- 
charge that responsibility witli credit to yourselves 
and to tlie University, for to-ilay the University 
has constituted you the guardians of her honour 
in the wider world. 

il'gher education is to-day on its trial and its 
cTitics are many and relentless. 
.iiuHis cnti. . .system is judged not on its 

academic or intrinsic merits, but on its actual pro- 
ducts. And this is a fair criterion, for educatior- 
is not a lifeless system, but a living instriirnem. 
What has been solemnly promised by you, ladies 
and gentlemen, upon wliom professional degrees 
have been conferred, is morally binding upon all 
wIk) pursue honourable and useful calling.s, namely 
to maintain their purity and reputation and never 
to deviate from the straight path cif their honourable 
exercises by making your knowledge subservient 
to unworthy ends. 

In his ideal state, the name of which has 
become a by word for impracticable schemes, Sir 
Thoma.s Moore sketched a practicable fulfilment of 
such promises, 
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“ Tlie Utopians,” he wrote, “ consider it an 
evidence of true wisdom for a man to pursue his 
own advantage as far as the laws allow it, but they 
account it piety to prefer public jjood to one’s 
private concerns, and think it unjust for a man to 
seek for pleasure 'by snatching another man’s 
pleasure from him. On the contrary they think it 
a sign of a gentle and good soul for a man to dis- 
pense with his own advantage for the good of 
others, and believe that by this means a good man 
finds as much pleasure one way as he parts with 
another ; for as he may ex[)ect the like from otliers 
when he may come to need it, so, if that should 
fail him, yet the sense of a good action done, and 
the reflections which he makes on the love and 
gratitude of those whom he has so obliged, give the 
mind luore pleasure than the body could have 
found in that form whicli it had restrained itself. 
'I'hcy are also persuaded that (lod will make up 
the loss of those small |)leasur(.s with a vast and 
endless joy, of which religion easily convinces a 
good soul.” 

W hatever may be your occupation in life, be 
f..ri[ii;i^ >ror.ii siirc that your personal eharac- 
ter will be rt.tlecled in your dis- 
charge of its duties, for it is impossible to act upon 
one moral standard for your public life and upon 
another for your [)riv'ite. 'I'hc tcmjUalion to do so 
is one to which many succiiml), tliough the moral 
standard of luiman life in all its varied activities is 
constant and immutable -industry, integrity, 
modesty, and benevolence. 

'i'he resjjonsibility which you ha\c assumed 
(h'maiuls a))()V(' all else that keysifnie of virtue in 
man and womaii — moral (ouMge. It is the 
alisence of moral courage that spells degradation 
and ruin for individual and social life. As stu- 
dents )ou have actiuired an aptitude to learn 
whicli will always lead you to seek and follow llie 
guidance <jf all whose oi)inions are worthy of admi- 
ration and respect ; but you have also attained 
position in society which justifies anil demands of 
you a sturdy independence of th.oughl, delilierale 
formation of accuraie and impaitial judgnunU, 
courage to act upcui your matured (fpinions, 
einirage to al^er ihosi; opinions if necessary, 
courage to respect the moral emiragi* of others, 
and courage to bear the const. iiuenees of \our 
devotion to conseienee and duty. 'I'his is tlu' 
harder road. “J'aeilis descensus Averno," It is 
fatally easy to bow the neck unquesiiuningly to the 
yoke of public or communal opinion, to couit 
the breath of popular favour by a blind aciiiiies- 
cense in the prejudices and superstitions of the 
multitude, to echo and imitate the thoughts of 
others as slaves of convention not as pioneers 
of freedom. This would be a betrayal of the 
trust of individual privilege and prerogative, a 


stain on the honour of the man, a slain on the 
honour of the University. 

As educated ladies and gentlemen it is your 
n.iir.«M .11,,! 1*,.,.- high calling to advance as the 
leaders of public opinion, as 
the appointed reiuesentatives of the saered cause 
of progress, not only to preserve traditions that 
are good but also lo create traditions that are 
better, always bearing in mind that nothing but 
indigenous eriteipii.'^e :‘rid effort can change or 
modify the customs of the race. Tine maxims 
and noble .sentiirumts excite a warm glow of feeling 
which is too often mistaken for the action to which 
they prompt, but character can be built up only 
by acting ii[)on such feelings and using every oppor- 
tunity tor doing so. 'I here is no more pitiable 
or pathetic spectacle than that of men and women 
actuated by noble motives indulging in a weak 
sentimentalism umodeemed by one manly act,' 
Such an cqui vocal attitude towards life under- 
mines not only puldic lonfidence hut also personal 
character. A strong initiative and a determined 
prescvi rence are what are needed in every com- 
munity of men to bridge the gulf that too often 
sei)arat(‘s platform and practice. In the task of 
upholding and advancing social order and the 
well-bcir.g of your fellowmcn, it is inevitable that 
politi('aj considerations .should ari.se. As students 
you have probably reali/ed the danger and vanity 
of immature minds attempting to grapple with the 
intricate and elusive problems of statesmanship, 

but by graduation you have incurred in some 
measure at least re.sponsibility for leading or for 
misleading others. Xo discontent can claim to be 
divine unless it has a worthy and a practicable 
object in view lo be attained by honourable and 
straightforward means, nor can any politii'al criti- 
cism be w jrthy of the name if it bo devoid of 
sound rommmonsense and ai)prcciative sympathy, 
for Co operatiim is the keynote of British Rule. 
But the social and political intluence of the educa- 
ted classes is not comparable either in force or in 
opportunity with their moral influence in the land. 
It is not brilliancy of intellect that can best illumi- 
nate ])ersonal character or enlighten the nation but 
the splendour of moral courage and the radiance 
of purity. 

Graduates of llio year, in you is represnted the 
flower of India's youth. See to it that in your 
generation you fulfill your natural destiny by bear- 
ing the fruit of India’s glory. 
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PUNJAB UNIVERSITY. 

The C0N^■0CATION was held on the 7th 
l-)ecembcr 1912 under the 
ThcConvocvuioii presidency of Sir Louis 
Dane, Chancellor. Full par- 
ticulars will appear in our next issue. 

A DlXiKKE of Doctor of Oriental Lcarnintr 
Honoris Causa was conferred 
Honorary I )csrcc.s upoii Sir Louis Dauc, and 
also of Doctor of Laws 
Honoris Causa upon Justice Robertson, 
Fellow. 

The Punjab University has nominated 
Doctor Voj^el, Director, Archieolo^ical Survey, 
delegate to the third International Congress 
of Historical studies to be held in London in 
April. 

THE COLLEGES 


AND SCHOOLS. 

The following press communique has been 
issued by the Government 

Medical and Kii- of J^Cllgal I—* 

{ [incerinff Collo>;c.', ^ xi • 

Bengal. Rumour <>f 1 hcrC IS IlO tl'Uth 111 tllC 

Kjjnuviii suggestions made in certain 

newspapers that it is in con- 
templation to remove the Medical College 
from Calcutta to Dacca. It is understood 
that the Dacca University Committee have 
had under their consideration the incorpora- 
of a limited course in medicine in the scheme 
for the new Dacca Univ'ersity, but this pro- 
po.sal will in no way affect the existing 
facilities offered to medical students in ( al- 
cutta or the curriculum or po.sition of the 
Calcutta Medical College. 

As to the removal (.>f the .Sibpur Kngineer- 
ing College from its prcseul .site to which 
reference has also been made tl.c matter 
stands precisely as it did when the 1 lon'ble 
Mr. P.C. Lyon indicated the general views 
held by Government on the subject on the 
on the occasion of tlie distribution of prizes 
at that institution in August la.st, A .scheme 
for a Technological Institute for ('alcutta, 
which will offer complete courses of instruc- 
tion in mechanical and electrical engineering 


among many other facilities of a similar 
character, is being prepared and the Dacca 
University Committee have been asked to 
consider the question whether a Civil En- 
gineering College should form part of the 
new University to be founded in that city. 

The report of the Dacca University Com- 
mittee will shortly be submitted to Govern- 
ment and as stated in the resolution under 
which the Committee was constituted it will 
be published for general information and 
opinions will be invited as to the recommen- 
dations made before any action is taken on 
it. 

The prize distribution of the Campbell 
Medical School took place 
iw II ;u on W'ediicsday the 27th 

ihv ( uiiiiiIr'II MimIi- , 

Aovember 1912, presided 
over by his lixcellency the 
Governor of Bengal. After their J^xccllencies, 
arrival Major Rait, the superintendent pre- 
.sented the annual report U|)on the work of 
the 29lh session. 

The report si lowed that the number of 
male students was 318 and women students 
23 as compared with 26S and 16 respectively, 
an addition to the luiinbers having been 
sanctioned at the commencement of the 
Se.ssion, 40 male students and 3 women 
students completed their course of Study and 
became duly (jualificd Medical practitioners. 
The actual expenditure of the school was R.s. 
/4,6oo, the cost (joveirnment R.s. 62,^00, 
the cost to (iovernment of each student 
Rs. 190 compared with R.s. 71,500, Rs. 62,2Cx) 
and Rs. 232 respectively. 'I'he co.st U) 
Government of each student has decreased 
to 4.’ rupees. 

His Excellently in adilressiny the a.ssciubly said 

Major Kail and Colonel Harris tell me that this 
Institution has made j.jreat strides during the last 
5 years and that the improvement is largely dm 
to the energy and hard work of your late Superii.- 
tendent. Major Newman, and they botli tell me 
that ill ail he tlid .M.'ijc^r Newman was ably 
.suppoiled by the present .Assistant .Superintendent 
- Cajitain Sliarples. 1 am glatl to learn from 
tlic report that Major Rait is interesting himself in 
the welfare of the students, and I am sure it is 
unnecessary for me to exhort all the tcai Iiers to 
co-operate with their Superintendent to this end. The 
corporate life of the college has great inlluemc on 
the character of tlie student ; it must he very difflcult 
for you to have a full corporate life here, when, as I 
understand is the case, you live in messes scattered 
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far and wide over the town. I have heard of the 
schenic for buildinj^ a lar^c hostel and if it were 
possible for me to pass an order whicli would rreatc 
a hostel at once, I would jfladly do so, but the 
difficulties in the way will lake some time to over- 
come. I went over the ]jropo.secl site when 1 was here 
the other day and I hope it may he possible to make 
the site suitable for a good luistel. After that the 
question of linance has to be considered and the sum 
required is a very larj^e one. I sec no immediate 
prospect of rmdin.tf the money, bin 1 will not let the 
matter be forgotten. Hut there is one thini^ that ytm 
can do to cultivate that corporate life and that is to 
join together and cultivate “ esprit dc corps in athletics. 


The Prize Distribution ceremony of the 
Scottish Churches Colleg;e 
came off on l''riclHy after- 
noon the 29th November 
1912, under the presidency 
of Lord it I,ady Carmich;el. 
Dr. Watt, the I’rincijal, welcomerl thtrir ICx- 
ccllencies and ^ave a brief histor) f)f the 
Collejre. Lady Carmichael then distributed 
the prizes. His ICxcellenc)' then addressed 
the assembly and said : — 

Dr. Watt, ladies and gentlemen and stiulents t)f 
the .Scottish Churches College, -My wife and I just 
before we left Madras list March ’paid a visit to die 
Missionary College there founded by my fellow- 
countrymen and then as on previ<ms oc( .isjons realised 
how good the Educational work done theie is ; so 
I'hen Dr. Watt asked us to be present with you this 
afternoon at the foundation day of the Scottish 
Cliiin hcs College in Calcutta we had no hesitation 
in accepting the invitation. I had tie ])leasiirc of 
meeting your I'riiK'ip.il shortly after I r.mu* to (\il- 
iiitla when Mr. C.ourlay, with a confidence in my 
rapid powers of observation whicli I fear he has 
long ago found was unwarranted, took me round and 
tried to show' me in one morning before breakfast all 
the great educational institutions of C'alcutta. I had 
intended coming again this month to see you all at 
work in your classes, hut my lime has been largely 
taken up in inspecting^ Medical Institutions on (.eitain 
problems cimne^’led with which 1 must make up my 
mind as soon a-i possible. 1 lorik forwaial to being 
able to inspect the Arts Colleges at no distant dale, 
when I hope I shall lie as tavourably impressed by 
you as I was by your fi lends at Madnis. When I 
looked at the prospectus of your College, I read 
^>pening of the paragraph entilkal “College 
rules’* the following words “ The first object of this 
College is the formation of character upon a religious 
basis.” That is the jirinciple u|)()n which Scottish 
education w-as founded and if .Scoirimen can carry 
tlio principle into Imlian lulu< alion it is the best 
k'tft that they can offer Kj India. 

K from Dr. Watt that the ceremony 

O'Clay is not as I had at first thought a piizc disiribu- 
lon, but that it is the celebration of your ffnindation 
ay a day which should be the focus of all the cor- 


porate life of the College : a day when you look back 
upon the traditions of your (.'ollcge and the achieve- 
ments of lluise who have passed through its doors 
— a day when you consecrate yourselves to carry on 
those tratlitions untarnislied. 

(ienllemen, you luive great traditions. I’he founder 
of your College Dr. Alex.'indcr Duff' the first .Missionary 
my fellow-couiurymon sent to India was one of the 
greatest U*achers and preachers whom Scotland pro- 
cliiccd during the last ci-nttiry. As far back as I re- 
member 1 looked on Dr. Duff with admiration. 
In my nursery there was a tin box into which my 
brothers ami I used to drrjp pi-imies for Dr. Duff. 
l'crha])s those jiennie.-^ found there way here. 
Dr. Duff knew w'ell how to gt*l money from Siotsmeii 
-—I remitmber a llltU: Skye terrier called Dr. Duff 
bet aiise he begged so well -and I believe he knew 
how to speml that money well. .Sinre I came to India 
I have heard much of his iniluence on Indian 
thought ami edm ation ; and I am ])rouil to think that 
though I can liardly say I knew him, I have often seen 
him and sometimes spoken to him. I am told he was 
the fiiend of that great IlimUt Reformer — Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy - ami a fellow worker with Macaulay 
when in I034 lie ])enned liis famous luinuie on educa- 
tion and that his evidence in laigland greatly inlluen- 
( ed llu'. framers of the De.spaich of i '^54- the foun- 
dation of the educational system in India. 

I am told ll'.at Mr. Kali Charan Ilanerjcc — a man 
who exerted a wide intluence in Calcutta and wlio 
was held in liigli honour by (.'hii.stians and Hindus 
alike who wps the Ri‘gislrar of tlir University and 
who represc nted that bod\ in the Bengal Legislative 
Count il was a student iT former days, 'fherc arc 
many more whom you will ii.-membcr in your own 
hearts t(»-day — men whom I would lil:c to have met. 
Tlie efficiency of the Institution as a teaching Col- 
lege is prf>\cd by ilie re.sulis il has achieved 
ami its po))ulaniy is evlm'cd by the large 
nmnl)cr of a]»]diranls for admi‘'sioii w ho have yearly 
to be turned away from its doors. N ou have theieforc 
the very best reason iri lie jjroiid of your College. 
Collegiate institutions in Calcutta are iliff'erciu from 
those to which I iiave been accustomed. The number 
of students are gieal nearly 1,100 in this one College 
and I am lull that the suuUnls li\e in scattered 
homes. In your lollege greater progress has been 
imule than in st.une others in bringing the students 
together into hostels iiml I hope some day to \isit you 
in your rooms at tlie Dundas Hostel, the \Vann Hostel 
and the Duff Hosiel. I am gl.id too to liear that you 
hope shortly to aild two more houses. There is 
nothing like the corporate life to develop character. 
Your hostels arc as near as you can get in (.'alciitta to 
the College to whii h I have been accustomed and in 
whose merits 1 believe. It is there that life-long 
friendships are made and it is there that you are able 
to meet and rub .soldieis with your coinjicers. It is 
there we get the nonsense knocked out of us and learn 
what to admire in others and what to avoid in 
ourselves. 

But remember always iliai \ou must have a sound 
body if you are going to make the best use of your 
brains. 'Lbe battle of life is hard : and a weak body 
is a severe, handicap. I have seen many men go 
under because they forgot their health while they 
remembered their kudies and I would urge you all to 


f’liiirchcN 
('tilliq:*?, l^UMitt.a 
.\inuial I’r tl:iy 
,S£ KmiukKuI (lay. 
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take a real interest in tlic atlilctic side of your own. 
Had I a inaf^ic wand, I would, yivc iMery (oliej»e in 
Calcutta an athletic ground ; hut the s.iuntion of the 
collcg'es is such that I fear lliis is iiujwisihlo and you 
will have to on with Marcus Squaie till such lime 
as the city of Calcutta can jirovidc, nu)re for those 
lunj’s which are so essential for lieallh in a .qie.it city. 
I hear from Dr. Watt tl'.nt you h;i\e cricket, football 
tennis and other .qaines. Competition will help to 
keep up your “ esprit de corps '' aial 1 shall ql.-idly q^i\e 
you a t'hallcnqe Cnj) to k-e lielrl by the hostel wliicli 
has th»j best rrs »)rd in alhletie oi in whatever way 
Mr. Cameron and the .Xthlelic Committee think best. 


Pii/e Ilir'itihiaii'ii .It 
lilt; Miulr.is I hris' 
thill C'.illc,;i“. 


The Prize Distribution of the Madras 
Christian Collect*, was cele- 
brated on the 22nd X(»vcm- 
ber 1912, at the Antierson 
Hall, with His ICxctdlency Lord PcntlatHl in 
the chair. Hesides Professors attd studciits 
of the College, there was a very larg<! 
number of ladies and gcntlemeti firescnt. 
Among thore preseiit w<ue the Hon’ble Sir 
Arnold White, tlu: Ilon’ble Sir Ralph 
Benson, the Hon’ble ?dr. \\ R. Siindara 
Aiyar, the Htjn’ble the Kaj.i of Knrnpjrain, 
the Hon’ble the .Sur^tjon tjontuvd \V. H. 
Bannerman, Dr. IMr.s. and Miss Henderson, 
Mr. A. C. Pranathaithihara Aiyar, and the 
Rev. Thompson. 


Their Excellencies Lord and I.ads' l\nl- 
land accompanied h\’ Captain lUidiard, .a.d.c., 
arrived piinclually at 5 r. M., and were recciv- 
at the entrance of the College by' the 
Rev. G. Pittendrig and Rev. E. ?\L 
Macfjhail and conducted to their .seats ami- 
dst loud afiplause. 


Rev. Cl. Pittendrig welcomed His ICxccl- 
lency in the following apt words 

Your I'.xcclienc}’, may I in the name of 
the College express the pleasure we have in 
seeing you in Madras. We welcome you not 
only for your own sake but for tlie interest 
you have long taken in the advanct; of edu- 
cation. W’e are aware that just before your 
departure for India \’ou were elected an 
'Honorary' Eellow of the lulucational Insti- 
tute of Scotland, because of the noble service 
you had rendered to the cause of .Scottish 
education, and we are confident that educa- 
tion in South India will receive from you 
the same Hncere symp.dthy and support. 

He then read a report of the working of 
the College during the portion of 1912 that 
has passed. 

Hts Excellency then distributed the 

prizes consisting of medals, books, silver cups 


and ca.'^h to the successful studenl.s, many 
of whom were cheered a.s tliey^ received 
tile prizes. 


Pii/'* niviiis; tb.y :it 
till* .Xj.ililinnli t'lil- 


The distribution of prizes to the pupils 
of the Mahbnob (^lllege 
came off on the 2i.st Nov- 
ember 1912. Col. A. E. 
Pinheyg (’.s.l., (M.E., the ke.s;dcnt, presided 
and gave away’ the prizes. The Head Mas- 
ter’.s Report showed that at the end of the 
y’earioii tlie strength of the College was 
705. The boys have to attend a regular 
course of gymnastics and Drill. The J*rc- 
sident, then made a speech and dwelt igion 
the needs of the college. 

On the afternoon of the 27th November 
.-iiviKv I <.n! at ,3 o’clock His ICxcellcncy 
Lord Pcntland paid a visit to 
the Fachaiy’aii[)a’s College. 
At the entrance His h'xcellency was received 
l)y’ Mr. J. C. Rollo, Principal, and cmirluctetl 
Kjimd the classes, while at work. 'Phe Labo- 
ratory' and the Library were also inspected. 
Hi.s ICxccllcncy’ took keen interest in the 
itispi'ction aiifl spi.'nt nearly’ ati hnm* in the 
( ollcgc. Before ](;aving the premi.ses, Lord 
Pcntland. c.xpres-;ed his high a[)prcciation of 
the work floiic in the Odlege and left the 
place \\t!ll pleased with evetything he saw. 


I’tiill.iinl’-. !•) 

til.- I'.i'.luiv.ipji.i s 
M.uh.is. 


His I’-xcellency .'dso paid a visit to the 
l o.i ivs.ii.iimIs College. The Prin- 

.ii to th..- cipal Dr. S. .S\\ aminalhan 

' .{'ceived the Governor and 

condiictetl him round the various classes 
while at work. The Library and the Reading 
Room were also inspf rted. 

TiiIUi; ILxccllencies Lf'id and Lady Pont 
vi [! t.. t?i. Dnv^:- huid accompanied l>y' an 
I..1. (..lUiit:. Aide-de-(.^'unp visited the 

Doveton Girls’ High .School and the Doveton 
(>.)llege for boys, V'epery, on the 2nd Decent 
ber evening at 3 O’clock. At the entrano^ 
of the Girls School Their Ikxcellencies were 
received by Miss. I. M. Samp.son the Lady' 
Superintendent of the school and taken 
round all the cla.s.ses wliile in working order. 
After spending about twenty’ minutes in the 
Sch(K)l Their Excellencies proceeded to in- 
spect the Doveton College. There they were 
met by Mr. \V. D. Raynor, M. A., Principal 
and shown the various classe.s while at work. 
7 'heir Excellencies returned to the Doveton 
Girls’ High School and had tea. Their 
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Excellencies then left for the Government 
House at 4 O’clock. 


|| EDUCATION ABROAD ^ 

LONDON UNIVERSITY. 

A ScifKAn*: has now been arranj^td for the 
ailininistratiun of the receiit- 
Ratan T.ua rmiii. ly anuouiicerl ^ift hy ^Ir. 

Katan Tata, of lkjmi)ay, of 
the sum of ^ I, .too a year for thre«; years to 
promote the study and fmtiier the knowledge 
of the principles and methods of preventing 
and relicvin:4 destitution and poverty. 

The objects ol the i^ift will he carried 
out by the collection and consideration of 
materials and information bearity^ on the 
subject; hy the faniation of a Bureau f>r 
the provision and dissemination of informa- 
tion, and hy the increase of knowleck^e of the 
principles and metluKls of po^vention and 
relief by lectures and publications and in 
other ways. An office has boon rented for the 
]' uiiyl.ition at tlie London Sciiool of ICcono- 
inics. 

Mr. 1 .. T. llobhouse, M.A,, ?Jarlin White 
lhof:,ss(ir (if .Socioktf^y in Ih.e rniversity, will 
as t as Ilonoraiy Director, and Mr. K. J. 
Drwick, M.A., Tooke Brofe.s.sor of JCconomics 
at Kiiy^s Collette, will act as Honorary Secre- 
tary. ?>Ir. R. II. Tawney, .’‘.ometime 

Scholar of Balliol, wIkj was the first teacher 
of I'litorial Classes for wurkini^ pec^ple for 
Oxford Ihiiversity, and who has been promi- 
nently connectetl with the work of the Work- 
ers’ Educational Association, has been ap- 
pointed Director, and will take up his duties 
in January, 1913. 

The Eee for RcLpstration on the Appoint- 
ments, Board, constitutinl ti) 
AppoiiitniLiits UluuI. ilssist Graduatcs and Stu- 
dents of the I'nivcrsity in 
obtaininj4 Appointments, and to co-ordinate 
and supjdement ll.c work done by the Schools 
and Institution.s of the University with this 
<^hject, has been fixed at Five Shilling, re- 
newable annually so long a.s the name is rc 
tained on the Rcgi.ster. Application for fur- 
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ther information .should be made to the Secre- 
tary of the Board at the University. 

I.\ the course of an address given at 
(*r(rwe upon Educational 
i!oy S'-r.it . Reform, Sir William Mather, 

Chairman of the Union of 
Lancashire and Clieshire Institutes, .said that, 
“reluctant as lie w:is to believe it, it appeared 
to him that boys acapiired higher qualities of 
character and intelligence va two years as 
.Scout b'jys than in eight years as schoolboy's.” 
The pnibknn is, in the opinion of the Uditca- 
tionnl 'I'lnirs, not .so simple a.s Sir William 
seemed to imagine. It is not j)ossible to iso- 
late a group of boys fr am all other influences 
of their environment and to give them no 
training of any kind except that which they 
receive in their corps, and to compare the 
result with another group of boys who have 
been allowed to come under no influence 
except that of classroom and who.se natural 
activities outside the classroom have been en- 
tirely siippro.s.scd. On!)' .so would it be pos- 
sible to make a com[)ari<on of value. The 
fact is that the training in .school is nece.s.sary 
and valuable, and the training .is a Scaajt, or 
whatever for of out-of-school activity i.s 
chosen, is aKo nere*-<aiy and valuable. The 
two are comj.'k ni jiU.ary. The wliom 

Sir Willi'ini admired were also s-. liooiii. iws. 


'rilE fifth Annual Meeting of this Associa- 
Vv..-;:...’ I M'i- U.I t i' *11 foi' W’alcs was held at 
C'aidin College, im .Septem- 
b» r Ji, unrk r the inedder.cv of I’rof. Macken- 
zie. Consiilerable siicce.ss has attended its 
work during the p.ist twelve months. Audi- 
ences of ov('r ;i tlifUisand listened to lectures 
o:i econoni'c and industrial history during 
the recent coal strike evidence of th.e keen- 
ness of a section of th.e working men and 
worncMi for higlier educ.Ation. 'I'here were 
also four full 'Ldiivcrsiiy tutorial classes in 
North Wales and two in West Wales, all of 
which were showing sati.sfaclory progre.ss. 
In his ojicning addrcs.s, I'rnf. IMackcnzic stated 
that so far the Asstjciation confined it.self 
mainly to developing tlie interest of the work- 
ing peo])ie in social and general tpicstions of 
citizcnsliip, and he defended this policy on 
the ground that, as the government of the 
country was becoming more and more demo- 
cratic, it was essentiai that every man siiould 
become conversant with his duties as a citizen. . 
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In the year 1907 His Majesty’s Secretary 
of State for India .sanction- 
siate s.hui;uaii s far ed the in.stitutioo of one 
sian-s scholarship of £200 per 

annum tenable at a Euro- 
pean University to be awarded in each year 
to a member of the domiciled Eun^pcan and 
Eurasian community in India on the under- 
standing that candidates belonging to this 
community should no longer be regarded as 
eligible for the two University State Scholar- 
ships at present granted to natives of India. 
For the scholarship to he awarded in the year 
ipij applications arc now invited by the D.PJ. 
Bejigal. 

The scholarship will entitle the holder to 
an allowance not exceeding £20(2 per annum 
payable from the date of his arrival in ICng- 
land and will be tenable for three or four 
years, as circumstances may require, at any 
University in the United Ivingdom or, with 
the special sanction of the Government of 
India, at a foreign Universit}'. The candidate 
to whom the scholar.ship is awarded will be 
retpiircd to proceed to England within a 
reasonable period from the date of his selec- 
tion, and to reside there for a period of three 
or four yiMrs, as the case may be, unless 
compelled to return sooner by ill-health, lie 
will be [irovided with a free seennd class 
pa.s.sage to JCnglaiid, and also witli a free 
return passage if he completes the full periofl 
of resificnee or is compelled Idv sickness t«» 
return within that period. 

The two main principles which gove^rn the 
scholar.ship are — (/) that as the olqect in view 
i.s to assist a flmnicilerl iMiropean or ICurasian 
to go through a University course in Eng- 
land the scholar.ship will ordinarily be award- 
ed to a }’Oung man at the close of his .schoed 
career in India so that he may join the 
University at practicall)' the .same age as 
boys educated in England : the (jovernment 
of India place the age limits at 18 to 21, 
the candidate must have completerl 18 
years of age and not have completed 21 
years on 31st March of the year in which the 
scholarship is awarded, and (/V) the scholar- 
ship will be given to the candidate who is 
most likely to win distinction at the Univer- 
sity. 

The application which should be in the 
candidate’s own handwriting .should give full 
details as to applicant’s age, qualifications &c., 
as also the University at which the candidate 


propose.s to study and the rea.sons for select- 
ing the particular Universitv and the special 
aptitude, if any, which the candidate has 
shown for the kind of study which he pro- 
poses to pursue. This should be accompanied 
by the Princi])ars certificate, birth certificate 
and health certificate. The la.st day of sub- 
mitting applications is 3i.st January 1912. 

WHAT OUR STUDENTS ARE 
DOING ABROAD 

The Twondon correspondent of the “ Man- 
‘tu.i.nts .'in.i chcstcr Guardian” calls 
ti..* Inns o uri attention to a hardship lately 
put upon Indian .students for the Mar, which 
has very naturally caused a bitter feeling 
among the Indian students in li^ngland who 
aspire to a legal carrer. He writes : — 

Some two years ago, wlien a tra^'ic event brought 
about a strouLf wave of hostile feelin.i» against ilie 
Indian students, the rci^^ulations for call to the Ear 
were drastic.illy revised witli the ide.a of placing addi- 
tional checks upon the stream of men from India. 
'I'he existing preliminary examination was abolished 
and a schedule of subslituded qiialilications set up. 
A temporary respite before these new rei^ulations 
came into force was obtained by the India ()ffice, but 
the new .grievance relates to the sudden curtailincnt 
of two of these ?ubstituti‘d iiualitirations. On the 
one band, candidates who have ])asscd the cpialifyinj; 
examinations at the Scottish Universities are now res- 
tricted for admission to nKMiiborship of an Inn Of Uourl 
to those “whoso native langua}.;(^ is En«:lish.’’ ’I'he 
efTect and apparent intention of this limitation i.s ob- 
vious. On liie other hand, Indians qualifying by 
means of ( )xford an.. Cambridj^e senior local examina- 
tions are n«)w to be accepted only under a ])rovision 
th.'it J.atin is mie of the sulijects ccrliticd. ’fliis is 
;i parlii ularly harsh proceedini', as it entirely ij^nor* - 
the established piTwtii e of Inns of C<nut in exempting; 
natives of India from the examination requiremem 
of ^ alin. 

Mr. Kri.slma Panclalai. ihA., n.L., who wa.s 
practising at Ouilon, a.s a 
'J't:iv:iiicoK- Mil i.i.sM-'- High Court Vakil, ha.s pass- 
ed the Examinatir-a 

of the London University with honours. He 
had gone to ICngland a year back to qualify 
himself for the bar. He is quite young 
and it is very creditable that he managed 
to study for the LL.I)., along with his Ikar 
studies. We are also glad to learn that the 
younger brother of Mr. Krishna Pandalai has 
come out successful in the l.M.s. examination. 
He is the first in Southern India to pas.s this 
examination. 


PRINTKJJ IJY K. J-LORIS AT T/fE INDIA PRE.S.S, 24, MIDDUC ROAD, ENTAI.LV, CALCUTTA. 
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VBItI3Jl.T, TJLBOOS 

By Fred Newton Scott 
The University of Michigan, U.S.A, 


A taboo, in the word.s (jf the dictionary, is a 
prohibition laid by primitive; peoples upon certain 
objects or acts. It is a ban, curse, or interdiction, 
of such a character that anyone who touches the 
tabooed object or i)erforms the tabooed act, is 
liable to a penalty. Amoni^ different races the 
taboo is applied to many different things, as to 
persons, implements, places, food, and garments; 
but the most interesting phase of it, at anyratt; the 
phase to which I would here direct special atten- 
tion, is its application to sjjoken words. The 
general character of this kind of taboo is thus indi- 
cated by Tylor in his Karlv Hhtory of Mankind'. 

A man will not utter his own namt; ; hu.sband 
and wife will not utter one another’s names ; the 
son or daughter-in law will not mention the nanu; 
of the father or mother-in law, and vi('e versa ; the 
names of chiefs may not be uttered, nor the names 
ofiaa'tain other peison.s, nor of supi‘rhuman beings 
nor of animals and tilings to which supernatural 
[lowers are asi'ribed. 

k'rom the many i'.\am[»les of Mich taboos in 
Tylor’s work, the following, ([noted from the Jesuit 
nii.'..sionary Dobri/hoffer, is [)(.Tha[)s the most signi- 
ficant: 

'I’he .\bi[)onlan language [the Abi[)ones were a 
tribe of South .Vmerican linJians, now extin<*tj is 
involved in new dilhculties by a ridiculous custom 
which the. .savages have of continually abolishing 
woids common to the whole nation, and substi- 
tuting new ones in their stead, funeral rites are 
the origin of this cu.stom. The .\bi[)ones do not 
like that anything should remain to nanind them 
of the dead. Hence a[)pellative words bearing 
any affinity with the name of the decea.sed are 
presently abolished. During the first years that I 
spent among the Abipones, it was usual to .say 
Hegmalkani kahaniatek “When will there be a 
slaughterir.g of oxen ? ” On account of the death 
of some Abipone, the word kahama/ck was inter- 
dicted, and, in its stead, they were all commanded 
by the voice of a crier, to say Jlegmalkam neger- 
kata ? 

In like manner, the writer goes on to say, were 
prohibited the words for crocodile and tiger because 
in the Abiponian language these words bore .some 
resemblance to names of persons who were recent- 
ly deceased. 

A custom at once so inconvenient and so irra- 
tional, one usually thinks of as existing only among 
primitive races ; it is interesting, therefore, to note 


that the .same practice or something strikingly akin 
to it, prevails in the most highly civili/cd commui- 
ties, were interdictions — not to speak of bans and 
curses - are im[)osed as arbitrarily as they w'ere 
among the Al.u[jones. An illustration will help to 
make this clear. 

Of the books that have a[)[)eared within die 
past three decades in this country and in England 
a considerable [)ro[)orlion have dealt in whole or 
in part with the subject of lOngli.sh usage. One of 
the.se, entitled Dont^ which came out in 1883 and 
passt;d through many (;ditions, consisted of a series 
of [irohibitions laid upon various acts and customs 
under penally of exclusion from [lolite society. So 
far as its interdictions dealt with such matters as 
eating peas with one’s knife or wearing a dressing- 
gown at an evening [)arty, that is, .so far as they . 
were a reflection of current social ojiinion, the bo()k 
was not especially notew’orthy ; but several of its 
mandates, especially those regarding matters of 
ICnglish us.'ige, w'ent beyond this limit. 'Hie fol- 
lowing e\am[)le.s w'ill illustrate : 

Don’t say vc.st for waistcoat 
Don’t say ni libers, .say overshoes ; 

Don’t say sick ('.\[)ect when nausea is meant. 

I’roliibitioiv- such ;is these do not differ mate- 
rially from those noted above ; that i.s, they are 
arbitrarv commands to (‘ease from the use of certain 
words that are ('ommon to a whole nation, /fhc.se 
[irohibitioiis are, then vi'rb:il taboos ()f the civilized 
tvpe. 

Other e\am[)les of the verlial taboo may be 
found in iheonee highly [)o[»ular writings of Richard 
Grant ^^'hite. From the Iw'eiity-lhird edition of his 
Words and Their Uses I ([uote the following 
passages : 

Restive means standing stubbornly .still, not 
fri.Nky, as some [leojilc seem to think it does. A 
restive horse is :i horse that balks [p. i5-l‘ 

Presidential. 'This adjective, whieli is 
used aim mg u> now more fre(\uenlly than any 
other vitu[)eralive, laudatory, or boastlul, is not a 
legitimate word, (’arelessness or ignorance has 
.saddled it with an i, which is “on the wrong 
horse’ .... 'fhe ])ro[)er form i.s presideiUal, 
as that of the adjectives formed upon tangent 
and exponent i.s tangenlal and exponental. 
Presidential, tangential, and exponential 
arc a trinity of monsters whi('h although they ha\e 
not boon wholly lovely in their lives, should yet 111 
their death he not divided [p. 232] .... 

Stand- point, whatever the (rhaiinel ot Us 
coming into u.'^e, is of the .sort to which the \iilgai 
words wash-tub, shoe-horn, brew-house 
cook-slove, and go-cart belo ng, the first toui 

J uTf hitnmUun.iU Dntio'tivy still taboos vest al- 
though vaistecat, the only .-iltei native, isto the gieat body 
of Amtrieans asbookish as glebe. 
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of which are merely slovenly and uncouth abbre- 
viations of washing-tub, shoeing-horn, 
brewing-house, cooking-stove, the last 
being a nursery word, a counterpart to which 
should be rock-horse instead of rocking- 
horse [p. 232] 

In other places Mr. White attempts to taboo 
the use of telegram, reliable, depot for 
station, railroad for railway and to observe 
in the sense of to remark. 

Of more recent works on English usage a little 
book entitled The Verbalisi has luid perhaps the 
widest circulation. It contains many exam])lcs of 
the taboo. The reader is forbidden to use all 
the same for nevetheless (p. 6,) I have all 
of them for I have them all (p 6), consider 
in the sense of suppose (p. 54) a bad cold for 
a severe cold and lunch for luncheon. The 
author even interdicts the use of done in the 
sentence, “lie did not cry out, as some have done 
against it,” which should read, he says, “He <lid 
not cry out as some have, against it” 

A work by Mr. G. M. 'fucker entitled Our 
Common Speech also contains interesting examjdes. 
Mr, Tucker would eliminate from the English 
vocabulary the verbs dissever and unravel 
and the adjective lesser. Preposterous 
he thinks should be used only in its etymological 
sense of hindside-before, never in the sense of 
absurd. A like judgment is i)assed upon the 
adjective impertinent. 

An impertinent remark [says Mr. 'I\icker] is 
one that has no connection with the matter under 
discussion. Hut the use of the term ought not to 
be thought to imj)]y any censure on the good man- 
ners of the speaker referred to, for the most courte- 
ous person in the world makes an impertinent 
remark whenever he introduced a new topic of 
conversation. To call a person “impertinent,” in 
any case, is to “mix” things badly. A person can 
no more be “impertinent” than he can be irrelevant 
or disconnected [p. 23]. 

More significant than the foregoing, because 
coming from a more authoritative sourcu;, arc the 
taboos published by the late Professor A. S. Hill, 
of Harvard University, in his school textbooks, 
The Foundations of Hhetoiic and 2 he Pf imiple 
of Rhetoric. If we obey the injunetions of these 
books, we shall no longer speak of anything as 
being a success ; we shall speak of it as being 
successful p. 52.) we shall cease 

saying an editorial, and in its place say an 
editorial article or a leader (p. 59 ; we 
shall not think of the barn as being back of the 
house, but as being behind the rouse tp 143) 
According to Professor Hill we must not suy ‘ f he 
United States is a nation,” we nui.st say “'fhe 
United State are a nation." The preposition 


‘*onto” (or “on to ) is strictly forbidden. It is 
wrong to say “We climbed out of the window onto 
the roof of the porch.” Instead the sentence 
should read “We climbed out of the window on 
the roof (or to the roof) of the proch.” To 
gesture, according to Professor Hill, is a verb 
which is not a verb fp, t i 5). 'I'lie sentence : “A 
beautiful doll came out and gesticulated solemnly.” 
Finally, the verb laundered is condemned 
{Principles^ p. 34) as a vulgar substitute for 
washed and ironed. 

The number of recent books of this class is 
so great that it would be easy to fill the remainder 
of the paper with their titles and their lists of 
prohibited expressions. ^ Hut the examples already 
cited are sufficient, I trust, to make clear the gene- 
ral nature of the phenomenon under discussion. 
I wish now to inquire into its origin. Why should 
any user of the English language feel called upon 
to vilify a harmless, Ticcessjiry word such as 
launder in the sense of wash and iron, or 
reliable in tht; sen.sti of trustworthy, or 
impertinent in the sense of insolent ? What 
was Professor Hill’s motive in endeavouring to 
banish from our s])c(.('h the useful noun edi 
torial? Why should Mr. 'I'lieker recoil from the 
word preposterous, and the editor f)f 'I'he 
Verhalkt from the exi-ression a bad cold ? 

'I’hese are hard ([iiestioiis, even tor the writei^ 
themselves. Nevertheless J will venture an 
answer. 

N’erhal tabo(js are the outcome of a elass of 
human feelings to which may he given the gi nenil 
name “antipathies.” Feelings of tliis class ar(‘ so 
instinctive, dee[) seated, and (usually) unreas(;ning 
that their origin is often regardeil as m}sterioiis, 
or at least as hopelessly obscure. 'They may be 
divided int(^ two classes : First, normal (or social; 
antipathies, those which we share witli the great 
majority of our fellows- such, for example, as the. 
coounon antipathy to snakes and to disgusting 
.spectacles ; and, second, abnormal antipathies, 
w’hieh are peculiar to an individual and are ex- 
aggerated in intensity 

Of the second class, with which we are In e 
chiefly ccmcerned, the most striking antipat lues 
are those directed against the lower animals. 
Shylock, it will be recalled, in excuse of his in- 
humanitv to Antonio , says : 

^ I n).iy add the following intere.sting roimnent on 
had better^ taken from a brightly written little handbook 
intended ns a guide for the reporters .ind copyreaders of a 
leading metropolitan newspaper. This expression for 
*would better* or 'might better,* as in ‘1 had better starve 
than do anything dishonorable,* although formerly ot 
good repute, is falling into deserved disuse ‘Had starve^ 
is gramatically impossible, and the addition of 'better 
help the case not at all. The use of ‘had better* nowadays 
is confined to literary reactionaries and *standpatterS| to 
the careless and to the ignorant.” 
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Some men there are love not a gaping pig, 
Some that are mad if they behold a cat. 
Napoleon, it is said, had an antipathy to white 
dogs. Dean Swift tells us that Bolingbroke, when 
he cast his eyes iii)()n “ a poor harmless toad,” 
acted like one bereft of his senses. Ambroise 
Pare had a patient who would faint at the sight of 
an eel, .and another who was convulsed on seeing 
a carp. 'Pyi'.ho Brahe, the Danish astronomer, 
abhorred foxes ; Henry III of !<' ranee, cats, mice, 
and spiders ; and Marshal d’Albret, pigs. liras 
nuis was made feverish by the smell of fish. 

Besides the lower animals, many other classes 
of objects have had this power to arouse unreason- 
ing aversion. Mme. do Stael could not endure 
the sight of the rising full moon. It is said that 
Dickens had an aversion to stiff shirt bosoms, and 
Agassiz to polished steel. I/mis XIV hated the 
sight of barefooUHl children. Disnaeli had an 
attack of vertigo when he saw anyone chewing 
gum -one could wish that this antij)athy were mon; 
widiiy dispersed— and Buffon tUnv into a rage if 
anyone put an egg on the dining table at which 
he sat. A king of France and a secretary of 
Poland bled at the nose if offered apples. And 
Hoyle, the Irish philosopher, was overcome at 
hearing the splashing (jf water.^ 

But antipathies are directed not only toward 
men, animals, and inanimate objects ; what is 
more to our ])urpose, they are also directed against 
'Aords. As Molithe makes Armande say in Les 
fi /nfnes : 

Par line antipathic ou juste, oil naturelle, 

Nous avons pris chacunc une haine mortelle 
Pour un nombre de mots, soit ou verbes ou 
nom.s, 

Que mutuellenient nous nous abandonnons. 

“ Rationally or irrationally,” wrote Newman to 
Professor Earle, “ I have an undying, never-dying 
hatred to is being (in such a connection as ‘the 
house is being built’), whatever arguments are 
brought in its favour.” In the same spirit, Mr. 
IVilliam Matthews, in Words, Their Use and Abuse, 
writes regarding the word anyhow*. “An ex- 
ceedingly vulgar phrase. Its use in any manner, 
by one who professes t(j write and speak the 
English tongue with propriety, is unpardonable.” 
I^well speaks of “ that .abominable word reli- 
able,'* and Professor Genung of “ the wrelc'hed 
word enthuse.'* “ My pot aversion," wrote 

* .Most of these examples are taken from the Popular 
Science Monthly, Vol. XXVII, p. 137. 1 do not vouch for 
tne .statements. 

*Act II, scene ii. 1 am indebted to my colleague, 

I J* R- Eflfinger, for this apt citation. 

I do not mean to defend the use of this word, but sim- 
ply to call attention to the mental attitude implied in the 

adjective “ wretched-’* 


Professor William James in a private letter, is 
postal card for post card.’’ 

How do these verbal antipathies .arise ? An 
an.swer to this (lue.slion may suggest it.self if we 
consider for a moment the nature of speech and 
the process of aciiuiriug it. 

Speech is the system of vocal sounds by means 
of which men exprc.ss their thoughts and feeling.s 
and hold communication one with another. How 
tlii.s system originated we do not clearly know. 
Probably, as Wallace lias tried to demonstrate,^ it 
is a survival of acts and attitudes of primitive 
emotions, liut whether this hypothesis be true 
or not, speech, as we now find it, is largely con- 
ventional, that is, it consists of signs which have 
little or no apparent relation to the things for which 
they stand, or the ideas whieh they expre.ss. Into 
a .society em[)loying such a system each one of us 
is born, and no inconsiderable part of oiir lives is 
spent in connecting together sign and idea and 
sign and thing in the way upon which society has 
agreed. 

To the inliint child the words of the mother or 
the nurse are at first, we may suppose, on a par 
with all other sounds that strike his attention, such 
as the slamming of doors, the creaking of shoe- 
soles, the ticking of the clock, or the rumble of 
wagons in the street. All are alike strange and 
new, and can hardly be said to be either pleasant 
or unpleasant to him, except in so far as they arouse 
(ai'cording to one authority)^' a vague sen.se of fear. 
But in course of lime he learns to discriminate 
between the sounds which come from the .street 
and those which are made by the curiou.s, moving, 
breathing objects which flit in and out of his field 
of vision, 'Fho sounds that these beings emit have 
some special reference to himself. He hears them 
over and over again under the same conditions, 
and some few, which are associated with the most 
intense and most habitual experiences of his little 
round of daily life, he soon learns by imitation to 
pronounce; but only by slow and sometimes painful 
advances does tlie child learn to connnecl with 
these sounds the things and ideas which they con- 
vey to his elders. His first impressions are likely 
to be wide of the m.ark. Since the wortis he hc.ars 
are uttered under complex conditions the particular 
of which he is unable as yet to distinguish clearly, 
the so.inds may seem to him to he connected with 
some .source of pleasure or of pain with which, in 
reality, the relation is purely accidental. Thus a 
child who is warned not to touch a tea-pot because 
it will burn, thereafter calls all kinds of ])ots, vases 
pitchers, and cups, “ burnies’’; or, upon hearing a 
boy j-inging a bell and being told that it is “ Do- 

^ The Expressiveness of Speech,” Fortnightly • 
Magazine, Vol. LVIII, N. S., p. S-"*. 

• Perez, Psvfholojfte tie Pen/aiit, 7 '‘ 74 * 
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® nald,” altache.s the term “ donoo ” to the sound of 
all bells, and even to all kinds of loud and (to 
him) pleasing noises. 

Soineiinies a word becomes by mere chance so 
clo.sely associated with a certain irrelevant thing 
that for the rt st of the individual’s life the sound 
of the wonl calls iij) a mental image of (he 
thing. A ('urioiis example of this is seen in the 
phenomenon known to psychologists as pseudoch- 
romac.sthesia or “color-hearing,” that is, the associa- 
tion of sensations of sound with sensations of color. 
'I'hus t(^ a child nine years of agt.‘, examined by an 
instructor in ])sychol<jgy at Columbia University, 
the word IVIaria was associated with yellow, 
Katheiine with red, Mary with white, Wed- 
nesday with dark orange, Sunday with bright 
yellow, August with hay color, hurt with brown, 
and pert with black. Ka('h letter of the alphabet 
and each of the .Vrabie numerals had for this child 
its appropriate color. ^ 

Other influences may operate upon ihi^ child 
to give to a word or expressioji a meaning different 
from that which is attached to it by his elders. If 
the word is hard for him to pronounce ; if it is asso 
dated with persons whom he doi s iKjt like ; if it has 
a chance resemblance to another word that is con- 
nected with painful reminiscences; if it has been 
heard in connei:tion with some startling (jxpi.'ricnce 
which produci.'d a nervous shock and left a perma- 
nent impression upon the childish mind —if any 
one of the.se things hapjjen, the word in question 
may thereafter be to tlie child a hati.ful word; and 
this quite independently of any denotation that 
the word may acfpiire later. It may, the.refore, 
occur, and as a matter of tact docs frequently 
occur, that the child has iJcrscjiial feelings toward 
particular words and expressions which are not 
.shared by the remainder of the human species. 
He likes certain words and dislikes other wcjrds in 
a quite arbitrary way. He has, so to speak, his 
own private vocabulary. 

'I'his personal, private attitude toward certain 
words may be illustrated f)y an (•xperiment which 
1 made with one of my classes. I asked each 
student to describe, impronq)lu, th(i images that 
were aroused in his mind by the word pimper- 
nel, in the line frcmi 'I'ennyson’s Maudy 
The pimpernel dozed on the lea. 

Since the word was unknown to virtually all the 
members of the class, it is obvious that whatever 
^neaning they attached to it was a personal, private 
meaning, derived from its sound, from its connec- 
tion with the word “ dozed” in the context, or from 
chance associatirms. In other words, the attitude 
of the student toward the word pimpernel was 
jBimilar to that of the infant child toward the words 

Psychological Reviewy Vol. Ill, p. 9a 


papa and mama upon hearing these words for 
the first time'. I will (luote a few of the reports: 

1. The word pimpernel calls up in my mind 
the image of a pampered cur. He is a worthless 
brute who .spends most of his time sleeping in the 
warm sunshine. 

2. 'rile pimpernel seems to me to be a small 
animal resembling an eel. It has short, rounded 
ears, and bright, beatllike eyes. As 1 imagine it, 
the pimpernel is lying lialf-aslccq) in the grass near 
tlie shore of a lake, ready to slip into the water at 
the sliglitest .sound. 

3. A pimpernel seems to me to be a tramp or 
gypsy. He lies on the bank in the sum with an 
old, battered hat drawn o\ t;r his face. 

4. I do not know what the word means, but 
it instantly suggests to me a small lizard covered 
with pimples or warts. 'I'hc image nashi?d upon 
my mind as soon as the word was spoken and is 
still vivid and distinct. Altluiugli I never heard 
the word before, 1 seem always to lia\c known it 
and to have attached this meaning tf) it. I am 
absurdly confident that this is the true meaning. 
Other students conceivial of a pimjiernel as a frog, 
as a smaller deer, as a. dragon lly, and as a small 
tree or shrub like a prickly pear. 

If it is now clear from these examples^how easily 
verbal antipathies may arise, we have ne.xt to in- 
(|iiire how many words of this ('haracler are to l)i‘ 
found in the individual vocabulary and of what 
classes they are. 

In order to answer tlu se (piestitais I undertook 
some little time ago a rather i?xlensive investigation, 
the results of which 1 now [)rop()se to give. In the 
Iiur.suit of this iiKpiiry abcait a thousand persons 
were inlern^gated, b..t the results given in this paper 
are based upon the reports of only two hundred 
and fifty, these n;ports having been selected from 
the total number, not with reference to their con- 
tents, but because they were written by persons in 
whose good faith, frankness, and powers of intros 
p(M:li(»c. 1 could put full confidence. ICach .subject 
was asked to make a list of tlie words which were 
particularly displeasing to him, and to state the 
rca.sons for his dislike. 

Five of the subjects, or 2 per cent, after 
thorough exploration of their menial furniture, could 
di.scovcr, much to their regret, no antipathies what- 
ever. The .same percentage prevails in the remaining 
reports. 

'riie total number of words given in the two 
hundred and fifty report.s, including repetitions, is 
ii334* average number of hated words to 

each individual i.s, therefore, a little over five. 


^ The term ‘‘pimpernel” denotes, I need hendly say, 
a .small red or purple flower which grows in some parts 
of this country and in England; but only three members 
of the class were aware of this. 
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The reasons given by the subjects for their 
antipathies may be classified under four principal 
heads. Words are disliked, first, because the sound 
is displeasing; second because the spelling or the 
appearance (jf the word on the written or printed 
page is an oHeiice to the eye; third, hei:aiise the 
word when iieard(jr read arouses iinpleasing images; 
and fourth because at some previous time, gener- 
ally in early childhood, the word became associated 
with a painful incident, or with some person whom 
tile subject disliked. 'I’lie last two reasons, being 
clostily related, may be treated as phases ot a single 
phenomenon. 

I will first consider antiiiathies to sounds. Cer- 
tain combinations of vowels and consonants strike 
some t;ars as unidiomatic of the language. The 
pionunciation progr’rn for programme is cha- 
racterised by one subject as a barbarous combina- 
tion of noises, affecting him somewhat like a grunt. 
It does not sei;m to him to be part of the English 
langu.ige. In the same list belong unconscio- 
nable and ratiocination. ()thers object for 
similar reasons to the participles drunk and 
swum in tlie formation of the preUtet tense. “ rhe 
preterite flung,” says one writer, does not sound 
grammatical to me. Flang is, for the instant just 
before I pronounce it, hot only more satisfying but 
seemingly more icliomati(^‘’ 

Another ('lass of words is offensive because the 
sounds lack cbaracter. 'I'he sound of helpmeet is 
described as Hat and si('kisli, of grab-bag as 
colorless and fadcal. Amiable, spoliation, and 
acfiuiesco have for certain persons no individuality. 
'I’he word widower strikes several as a teminiiic, 
ridiculous sort of word. A considerable nuinbt‘r ol 
persons bate the plural form women, as being 
weak and whim[)ering, though the singular woman, 
connotes for the same [)ers(jns ideas of strength aiul 
nobility. It is for this reason perhaps that wom- 
an’s building, woman’s college, woman’s 
club, and the like, have supplanted in popular 
speech the forms woman’sbuilding, woman’s 
college, etc. It is noteworthy also that in the 
titles of magazines and names ot women’s clul) 
the singular in most instances has displaced the 
more logical plural. 

I)isai)pointmcnt of the sense for rliythm is 
responsible for a fui ther class of aversion, 'riius 
adjunct and adopt seem to bring the writer up 
with a jerk. On the other hand the word equi- 
librium is felt by some to be too long. “I 
always short,” says one writer, “to pronounce it 
equil librium.” The necessity of suddenly 
changing the accent gives me great annoyance. 1 
never u.se the word if I can avoid it." A violent 
antipathy to fac-simile is explained as being due 
to the impression that “one end of the word is 
heavier than the other end.” The probable reason 
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for this appears in another report, the writer of 
which states that for a year or two befijre he heard 
any one use the word, hi? always pronounced it, 
to him.self, fac smile. 

Some words arc oi)je('tioiiablc fjccause the 
sound is not congruous uitli the sense. 'J’hcy are, 
so to speak, verbal misfits. 'I'lms V(3nison, which 
to most persons is fairly agreeable, has for one of 
my subjects a harsh, rasping sound in no way 
related 10 its denotati<ai. Pail seems to several 
too frail and unsubstantial a term to be fitly 
applied to that sturdy thing, a bm kcft. 'I’he sound 
ol the word jelly connotes for one unfortunate 
person a clammy, tasteless substance, and this word 
il it is used at the table, takes away his desire, 
otherwise keen, lor the article of food which it 
denotes. 

A curious and interesting class embra(.:es words 
which arci offensive, n(jt in tlumiesclves, but 
because the sounds call up, by as. ociati(jn, other 
sounds or f>ther words. Chum, for example 
ncivcr fails in the case of one subject to call up 
the cnxicking of a frog. Swallow, for another, 
is always accompanied by a hollow sound. Castor, 
in castor-oil, invariably suggests to (me writer a 
creaking noise, probably because the sound associat- 
ed with one meaning of the word is carried over to 
the other meaning. Pert is spoiled fi^n' one l)y the 
unfailing intrusion of the pronunciation piert, with 
which in childhood lu^ was familiar in the ])rovincial 
phrase “right piert.*’ For another, pretty is 
spoiled by the intrusion of purty and larynx 
by the intrusion of larnyx. Of parasitic words 
there arc many singular examples. Vehicle to 
(me i)erson suggests hiccough, po.ssibly be- 
cause he has heard the vulgar pronunciation 
veil idle, 'lo others impious sugge.sts imps; 
rendition, a tearing or rending ; squeamish, 
S(iuirming. An odd association is that of cadaver 
and skedaddle, due apparently to nothing more 
than the similarity of the stressed vowels. One 
subject has concieved a violent antipathy to 
pectoral, because wlicncn'er he hears it he sees a 
picture of apples and plums in which the birds 
have pecked holes. Many persons will sympathize 
with one of my subjects in an aversion to galo- 
shes, though not perhaps for the same reason. 
“ 'this word,” says the writer, “ is highly offensive 
to me because whenever 1 begin to proiumnce it, 
I have an uneasy feeling tliat before I am through 
with it I will say cither gosh or molasses” 

Finally comes a long list of words of which the 
.sound is simply ungrateful to the ears. Such are 
lank, bosom, succinct, gamut, (offensive 
when .spoken but pleasing in print), sofa, discom- 
fit, goitre (the sound of wliicli was disliked 
before the meaning was known) emblem squa- 
lor, jsqualid, fulsome, and many others. Ths 
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general character of such antipathies is illustrated 
by the following note on the word g^ot : “ 1 never 
use this word when 1 can avoid it. 'J’he sf)und of 
the o is unpleasant. When I open my mouth to 
say it 1 ('ontraet the muscles of my throat as if I 
were trying to gel rid of something distasteful, and I 
involuntarily turn of my nose.” 

A second cause of aversion is found in the 
spelling. 'Phe cases due to this cause, though few 
in number, are extremely interesting. 

In six instances the antipathy is due to a 
parasitic or phantom word, differently spelled, 
which starts up in the mind whenever the original 
word is seen in print or writing. As a general 
thing the phantom spi*lling is phonetic. 'J'he word 
bellows, for example, is haunted l^y the phantom 
bellus, gallows by gallus, blood by blud, 
berry by bury, and victuals by vittles. The 
way in wliich the phantom spelling reacts upon the 
original word may be illustrated by a re\)ort or the 
word beau. Thi.s word, according to one writer, 
though momentarily pleasing, invariably brings 
with it the parasiti*' word bo, the effect of which is 
to make the original “intolerably mawkish.” 

A [)arasilic spelling of a different kind appears 
in connci'tion with tlie word dowager — whicli to 
me, by the way, always means a dowdy woman. 
One subject re[)orts that this word, as soon as his 
.eye.s hill upon it, instantly turns into dwouagor, 
with a corresponding pronunciation. 

Just at the sound may seem to be a mere 
jumble of noisirs, so the s])clling of a word may 
seems to be a mere jumble of letters. .Such is the 
word islet to one, the word misled^ to another. 
Dudgeon seems to one writer to be lacking in a 
letter, though he cannot say what the letter is. 
'Phe spelling of depot is offensive, for no ascer- 
tainable reason, to a considerable number. 

A third cause of antipathies lies in the power 
of certain words to arouse incongruous or unplea.s- 
ing images. In .some cases this power seems to 
reside in the sound alone. 'I'hus girdle and 
gargle arouse images of a disgusting semi-fluid 
substance likei gravy : settle and fettle, of a 
heavy, quivering, jelly-like ma.ss. Lobby adls up 
the figure of a fat, coar.se-looking fellow ; ma^am 
the image of a big mouth. Grewgious, a name 
which Dickens gives to a character in EJivin 
Drood^ causes one of the subjects (who has not 
read the novel) to sec a picture of a wry-faced man 
ajid to hear the sound of gritted teeth. The word 
squeamish, in several instances, brings up a men- 
tal picture of angle-worms on the sidewalk after a 
rain. Yam .suggests to one a noisy ticket-seller at 
a circus ; snobbish, to another, a mass of .slime ; 
spurious, to thi rd, a man kicking a small dog, 

|| VCon::nonly pronounced “ mi/zlcd’* by young children, 
find taken to mean struck by a tnissie, 


In a another set of instances, a part of the word 
by analogy or by a kind of punning suggests some 
word. Thus, lamentable is made ridiculous by 
the accompanying picture of a lamb, melancholy, 
by a picture of melons, and surreptitious, by a 
picture of a sticky syrup jar. 'Phe managing editor 
of a New Vork daily is said to have banished the 
word toothsome from the columns of his paper 
because it calls up in his mind the image of a 
large human tooth to which adhere particles of 
food. Avoidance of the word mediocre is in one 
of the reports traced to an aversion to the color 
yellow. Why the word sort in the phrase, “a 
good sort of chap,” should be obnoxious was a 
mystery lessened at first by the discovery that the 
word always evoked an image of rotten apples,” 
an idea and a phrase with which the w'riter had 
become familiar in early childhood ; and thus the 
antipathy was satisfliclorily accounted for. 

Another example of this round-about connec- 
tion of word and image is seen in an aversion to 
the word demagogue arising from the accom- 
jianying image of a monster. 'Phe subject said 
that for a time he always connected the words 
demagogue and octopus the latter inva- 
riably calling up a repulsive image. I^ater the 
w'ord octo{)us, the middle term of the series, 
dropped awM)’, leaving the image of the monster 
behind. 'J’hus the clemagoue, by a kind of poetic 
justice, became the viiaim of his favorite w'ord. 

Many imagiis can he traced to unpleasant 
sceiKJs or incidents in early childhood. Del i cate, for 
one ])erson, means a dirty, faded red, because a 
girl friend, whose dress W’as of that color, always 
spoke of it as “a delicate red.” Preamble is hate- 
ful to a student hi uise he read it in one of 
Burke’s orations before he was old enough to 
understand it. 

I luive had a peculiar horror [says another 
writer] of the w'ord fled since 1 was a very 
small child. I was once riding in the country with 
my pa. .Mits w'hcn w'c passed a house which had 
recently been destroyed by lire. Upon asking 
where the jjeople were who had lived there, I w'as 
told that they had “fled.” Being ignorant of the 
true meaning of the w^ord, I at once connected it 
with this scene of ruin and desolation. Whenever 
I hear the word now' this unwelcome picture 
pre.sent itself. 

As one might expect, the greater number of 
images are visual ; but auditory, motor, and 
tactile images arc not uncommon. Salubrious 
calls up the .sound of someone .smacking his lips ; 
relish, of .someone sipping coflee, or of a darky 
eating a w'atermelon ; masticate, of pigs eating 
from a trough. Mackerel causes a pricking sensa- 
tion in the .skin j peculiar, .sensation of curling 
and twisting ; got, of the flesh being torn by jaggefl 
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instruments ; toothless of having a tooth pulled ; 
acerbity of drawing the thumb across the edge 
of a razor, The sound of the word noodle in 
noodle-soup makes the pieces of dough seem to 
writhe. Snarl gives the sensation of snarled silk 
sticking to the fingers j toothsome makes the 
teeth ache (possibly from association with candy). 

The only word [writes a young man] whi< h 
gives me what some would call “the shudders,” 
that I call to mind just now, is the word groin. 
^Vhen I see it in print or hear it pronounced, 1 have 
the same feeling one would have when listening to 
to the graphic description of an operation where 
it is necessary to scrape the bone. If anyone were 
to tell us of such an operation, no doubt we should 
say “1 can almost feel it.” That is just the way 
the word groin affects me. I can almost feel it, and 
the peculiar part of it is that the sensation always 
places itself in my left hip. 

'file first time I ever saw the word was years 
ago in a newspaper article about a murder, and it 
told how the pistol ball entered the groin, etc. 1 
am naturally very easily disturbed by the graphic 
description of any injury, and as T read it 1 c*aii 
almost feel the pain myself; but this seemed to 
esi)ecially affect me ; so that 1 never see the word 
now, but that I experience a peculiar and disagree- 
able sympathy which has made me feel a perfect 
abhorrence for the word, 'fhis was not due to my 
knowing anything about the groin as a jiart of the 
anatomy, for until today, when I looked it up, I 
hadn’t the slightest idea where the groin is located, 
'i'herefore, 1 attribute the peculiar sensation the 
word gives me more to its sound than to any asso- 
ciatii)!!. 

ICarly misapprehension of the meaning of the 
word is responsible for several antipathies. 'I'hus 
one subject for many years was under the impres- 
sion that futicle was a disease of the skin. Another 
thought that the deceased referred to a person 
who had died of some loathsome disease. 

A majority of the reported antipathies are in- 
dividual, that is, they are .shared by the remainder 
of the writers. A considerable number are shared 
by from three to twelve or fifteen. Only a few 
words rise to the dignity of public nuisances. 

Of these the most interesting is perhaps the 
word victuals. Ofthe two hundred and fiftypersons, 
eighty-one, or about one-third, report a strong 
^tipathy to this word. In ten cases the aversion 
is so great that the sound of the word at table 
takes away the subject’s appetite. In investigating 
the reasons for this antipathy, I made in the case 
of one student a curious discovery. Having ex- 
posed before him for a second or two a card 
bearing the word in (question, I noted that he made 
no objection to it ; but later, when I expressed 
surprise that he had accepted the word victuals 


without comment, the young man started. “Viltlcs,” 
he exclaimed with a visible recoil. “ I detest the 
word.” “ IJiii )()U didn’t say so when I showed 
it to you.” “ but 1 haven’t seen it.” 1 drew out 
the card and placed it before him. “ Oh, vic-tu-als,” 
said be. “ 'I'bal word’s all right.” It appeared 
that although thi; two words had long existed as 
antonyms in liis \(/(“abulary, he had never before 
discovered their relationship. 

Of the total number who feel an antipathy for 
this word, four reject it because of the parasitic 
s])elling viltlcs or viLlals eight dislike the sound, 
thirty-seven are subject to unpleasing images, and 
twenty-one are unable to assign any satisfactory 
reason. The images aroused are worthy of enu- 
meration. 'Pen saw a mixture (jr conglomeration 
of various kinds of food; three cold boiled ]jotaloes 
four, bits of cold food. Other images were of 
unclean food, food for animals, food in a garbage 
pail, a string of .sausage, a table loaded with unap- 
petizing food, and i)artly masticated V)its {)f food 
in thii mouth of an untidy person. 

Several of the subjects ventured the opinion 
that the word was never used at all by educated 
people.^ 

'Phe hypothesis ui)on which I explain the origin 
of verbal taboos will now be ea.sily guessed. Sup- 
pose that in childhood some one has received, from 
any cau.se, a strongly un])lea.sant impression of a 
'vord. Suppose that when lie grows up his natur- 
al aggressiveness of clispostion, combined, it may 
be, with the dements of vanity and self-righteous- 
ne.ss which are the endowments of all of us leads 
him to assert his own ])references and override those 
of his fdlow.s. Suppose, finally, that such a person 
has natural gifts and industry and inclination to 
scholarship such that he attains to a position of 
.some eminence and acquires the standing of an 
authority. If we suiipose all tlicse tilings to he 
true, and the supiiosition is by no means violent, 
wc shall have no difficulty in imagining such a 
person as endeavoring to impose his private aver- 
.sions upon the entire community. Wc shall not 
go far astray if wc think of Mr. ^^'hite and Mr. 
i'ucker, and the editor tif 77ie Verbalist^ as .saying 
to the public, I don't like these w'ords; I never did 
like them. 'Pherefore, you shan’t like them, or at 
any rale shan’t use them.” 

If this hypothesis be correct, w’e can explain 
by it many interdiction.s w hich otherwise would 
be wholly mysterious. For example. Professor 
A. S. Hill, in his Principhs of Rhetoric, lays a ban 

^ I may note at this point an aversion of my own that 
is shared, I find, by others to whom 1 have mentioned it. 
I do not like the word s-q«u a 1 -o-r. If pronounced “squay- 
lor,” it suggests, in any connection, the squealing of a 
pig ; if pronounced “ squahlor,’* it suggests a squalling 
infant. 
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as I have said, upon the word launder in the sense 
of wash and iron on the ground that it is a vul- 
gar substitute for an expression in good use. Now 
this verb, to launder lias been in good use in the 
english language for at least three hundnid years. 
It is used by Shakespeare, by Scott, and by Swin- 
bunie, and, as far as 1 know, no one from the time 
of Queen Elizabeth down to the date of the 
appearance of Professor I fill’s textbook has ever 
uttered a word of protest, ^\’hy did Professor 
Hill endeavor to taboo it ? I do not know positive- 
ly, but I can make a guess. 

As it happens, certain members of my classes 
who know nothing about the history of the word, 
or the fact that any change has been brought 
against it, have for it, iKnertheless, a strong anti- 
pathy. One student says that the sound of 
launder. 

‘suggests someone flapjiing clothes awkwardly in 
the water. 'Phe word seems to be closely associa- 
ted with the verb flounder’. 

Another writes : 

‘Launder is a pet aversion of mine. I would go 
a block out of my way to avoid its use. ft .seems 
to belong to a ('oarse, common sort of people. It 
has such a harsh sound to me that hearing it 
always maki^s me wince, as when chalk siiucaks 
on the blackboard. 

Whether this antipathy and other verbal anti- 
pathies e.xisted in the mind of Profe.ssor Hill, T 
do not know, but I suspec't they did. I submit, 
at any rate, that iiiion such a hypothesis we may 
easily exjilain the verbal taboos promulgated by 
him and by the other aulliorilies to whom I have 
referred in the ctairse of this pai)er. 

What I have been trying to say may be .summariz- 
ed as follows : 

In certain books that have ai)peared within 
the last (jiiarter of a century, attempts have been 
made to f)laceaban or prohibition Uj)on well-known 
and much-us(;d English words and phra.se.s. 'Phese 
prohibitions, which may be termecl verbal taboos 
from their resemblance to the tab(K)S of aboriginal 
tribes, are the outcome of antipathies formed in 
early years while the individual is acquiring 
command of speech. Such antipathies being due 
to the associatiems which naturally occur in the 
formation of the .speech-habit are common to all 
persons; but in the case of irujst of us they are 
checked or repressed by a sense of deference to 
the feelings of others in the conmumity. 'Pliert; 
are persons, however, in each generation who be- 
cause they are exceptionally self-assertive and 
aggressive in matters of language, do not hesitate 
to impose their personal antipathies upon their 
neighbors. It i.s from these persons that verbal 
taboos proceed. 

Another fact which such a study makes clear 


is the extreme complexity of the influences which 
give to words their accepted meanings. ^Vord.s do 
not spring up in the mind with their dictionary 
values stamped upon them. Rather they arc like 
irregular fragments torn out of the texture of our 
daily experience, trailing behind them threads of 
various lengths and various colors. At first each 
individual’s mental concept of a word is as 
different from every other individual’s as his ex- 
perience i.s diflerent. But the recurrence of the 
word in a variety of contexts and under varying 
conditions wears off the appendages and reduces 
the fragment to a conventional size and shape. 
If, however, in a particular ca.se, some remnant of 
the old, misshapen context is tough, or escapes 
somehow the procc.ss of attrition, then the meaning 
of the w()rd for this person i.s different from its 
meaning for others, and the result may be an 
aversion to it. 

If, for any rea.son, the individual aversions 
coincide, the word, or some meaning of the word, 
becomes obsolescent. 'This seems to have hajjpe- 
ned in the ca.se of the word victuals. An Ameri- 
can dictionary-maker, inlent upon reflecting 
curnait ii.sage, would pcrha[)s he justified in not- 
ing that the word victuals is verhum inj^rainvi to 
a considerable number of rcmlers, or at least (bat 
it shows an inclination toward llic meaning “unin- 
viting f<;od in unattractive .surroundings.” I 
venture the opinion that to the majority of dic'- 
tionary-users, siK'h an entry would occasion no 
surpri.se. 

THE 16TH. ORiENTAUSTS' CONGRESS 
AT ATHENS. 

I’.Y IK.VCH J SOR.XajKK, CWMlJUmOF. 

Athens was en fete during the first week in .\pril 
for there were three celebrations simultaneously — 
the Easier, the 75th anniversary of the Athenian 
University and the 16th International (Orientalists’ 
Congrc.ss. 'I’lie weather conditions were the most 
beautiful that could be desired and during the 
days the (xmgre.ss la.sled- 6tb April to iqlh April 
— we had a splendid sky and the heat in the 
middle of tlie day reminded one of India at about 
the .same time. 

Ea.ster is a great celebntion for the (ireek 
("hurch. And all the people observed it faithfully. 
Atliens has got numerous beautiful little churclie.s. 
'I’he buildings are very pretty little structures in the 

I The singular, victual, is not only inoffensive but even 
poetically congenial. In Geraint and Enid Tennyson uses it 
four times in close succession with fine effect, especially in 
the lines, 

There came a fair- hair’d youth, that in his hand 

Bore victual for the mowers. 
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I5yziintine style. And some of these are very char- 
mingly situated. But the true pomp and glitter of 
the day was concentrated at the Basilika of the 
metropolitan of the Cireek C'hurt:h. It is a big mo- 
dern building and in it the metropolitan assisted by 
the other bishops and church dignitaries performed 
the chief service on Good Friday. Every chun'h 
and chapel had its own service and every one of 
them was crowded. Greek churches do not .seem 
to have seating accomodation for worshippers and 
on this day the crowds were very great and often 
owing to the heat and the crowding people fainted 
and had to be carried out. 'Fhc service was a 
pretty long one and most of it was chanting done 
by the priests assisted by a choir of men and boys. 
In the middle of the chants (which reminded one 
of the chants of the Vedic mantras or of the Farsi 
Dasturs reciting) the .Metropolitan entered clad in 
gorgeous robes of gold and purple. He is a mild 
fatherly looking old man with a ciirtain pleasing 
dignity about him. .Viter worshipping at the cen- 
tral altar he went round the church among the 
crowd twi(‘e, ofiering the congregati(jn incense and 
si)rinkling on tluan the holy water. By this time 
the whole chun'h was full of the important people 
of Athens; oflieers of the govcTiiment and of the 
army and the re|)resentation of th(^ various foreign 
goviTmiKMUs and the professors of the university. 
At tlu- c ):uj)l(;tion of the service from each chun'h 
came out a proc'ession representing the tleath of 
the Saviour and the carrying of his bier to the 
Ihily Si.‘])iilchre. It was an impressive sight to see 
these processions going through the street with 
hands [ilaying funeral marches, the priests chanting 
dirges and the spectators lining the routes in 
stjleinii stillness each with a lighted tajicr in the 
hand and making the sign of the cross as the bier 
pa .sed. All that day flags remained half mast all 
over Athens, 'I'he next (lay came th(! ('elebration 
of tln^ Resurrection. .Similar processions passed 
through the streets late at night and the servic'e was 
conducted at midnight. At the stroke of twelve 
all the bells rang out in joyful chorus to announce 
to the world that the Son of God had gone to his 
place in heaven and pealed forth the message of 
peace on earth and fcjrgiveness to the sinner. 
Rockets were fired from far off from the ships in 
Piraeus harbour came the booming of the ships, guns 
firing the saluti;. 

The Congress and the Jubilee celebrations began 
.simultaneously with the state opening at the 
Acropolis performed by the King in per.s<m. In 
that most beautiful spot, so full of the proud and 
glorious memories of the past, all who assembled 
there could not but feel a thrill of joy. That we 
should take our places on that .sacred hill where 
the mighty ones of old had trodden was in itself 
felt to be a privilege. It was a glorious assembly 


representing the best talent of ICuropi! doing homage 
to the glory of CJreece, the spiritual mother of 
the M est and the glorious sister of ancient ICast. 
A truly international gathering it was, f(jr every 
imj)ortant .seat of learning in Europe and .America 
had sent her re[)rcsentatives to convey their con- 
gratulati()ns to the National University of Greece. 
The key-note of the. gathering was struck in the 
opening address of the Crown Prince when he 
saiil “'J’he .spirit of humanity, of which you are the 
select representatives, has no country ; but at this 
moment when we are all gathered round these 
undying moments of antiquity, you are all insensib- 
ly converted into Athenians like ourselves. Hence 
I call you “w' L V u p e .s” Adyvaiol (Ho. andres 
Athenaioi), O ye Athenian men. ’’ 

'I'he (Aown I’rince’s address was followed by 
that of the Minister of Education who traced the. 
the history of the University of Athens and showed 
lunv intimately the University was bound up with 
the rise of the national sjjirit in Greece. 'Phe 
University has proiluced all that is noblest and 
best ii\ modern Greece and well were they all 
proud of it. 'Pile Rector of the University then 
gave a very elo(|iK.*nt afldress. Fortunately for the 
mtMubers of the congress we were provided with 
P'rench translations of the .s])eeches, for they were 
delivered in Greek. 

Besides Greek three other langiuigtis were 
allowed being among the oflieial languages of the 
C'ongress Paiglish, French and German. In iht; 
formal sittings however Italian was also allowed. 
Following the s|)eeches ot the olVicial 
representatives of Greece came three spee- 
ches from thrr*e delegates in the three principal 
languages. Professor O^llignon of the Paris 
University spoke in French first dwelling upon the 
iiuern.'itional aspect of and the. brotherly feelings 
inspired by the gathering. I le took it to be a hajipy 
'.iiigury that the day was Easter Sunday and that 
for the first lime in many years all ('hristian world 
the (.beck church, the C'atholic.s, and the Protestants 
were <'elebrating it on the same day. Profe.s.sor 
Delbriick of Jena followed in a glowing German 
speech when he dwelt on the debt owed by luirojic 
to (beec'i*. Professor .Mahapy was the representative 
of the ICnglish speaking delegates and he brought 
greetings from the far Northern-Isles whose people 
had always had a warm corner in their hearts tor 
Greece. 

The next day commenced the formal sittings 
of llui ( aingrcss. 'Pliere were eleven set'tions but 
unfortunately one of them — the Iranian — was utterly 
unrepresented. One section was entirely for the 
Greek aspei't of Oriental studies. "Phe President 
of the whole ( ongre.ss was the venerable Count 
Giibernatis the famous Italian .Sanskritist from 
Rome. 
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But before the actual sittings of the Congress 
began in the great University Hall there was another 
very interesting function which took place there. 

lliat was the presenting of addresses and greet- 
ings from all over the world to the University of 
Athens. It was a memorable gathering as one 
well known professor after anotlier walked up 
and presented the address from the University or 
the learned body that he re})resenlcd and made a 
short speech. Count Gubernatis made an elo- 
quent and poetical speech in Italian and was 
vehemently cheered. 'I'he delegate of Egypt H. E. 
Prince Ahamcd Zcki Pasha, spoke splendidly 
of what the relations between Greece and Arabia 
were and how the Arabs had kept lighted the toreh 
of learning which they had received from the Gn^eivS 
when the rest of Europe had not been re.- ly 
enough to receive it. Sir Donald Macalister a 
name fiimiliar to many in India, made a luv.iiy 
and thoroughly British speech on ])ehair of ilie 
Universities of Great britain. The d(‘legatt? li 'm 
Japan, Mr. J. 'Pakakusii, was also very wai :;•!>' 
received. Perhaps the most unfortunate incidi nt 
of the Congress was that there was ollieial 
representative from India present there. 'Phey had 
been appointed and their names were on the list 
but they were prevented through various reasons 
from coming to Atluais and so then.* was no spokes- 
man from India present on that solemn association. 

The first and the last sittings of the ('( digress 
were for all the sections together. The first paper 
read was by II. E. Prince Ahmcvl Zeki Pasha of 
Cairo on “the homage rendiTcd by the Arabs to the 
Greek genius.” As it was getting late only a few 
papers were read that afternoon, the most in- 
teresting among these was of Professor (.duivannes 
on “the sepulchral and Buddhistic sculptures of 
China.” It was illustrated with lantern slides. 
One picture of a carving from a tomb sh<nved a 
game something like the modern football. 'Fhe 
Buddhist cave temples and sculptures were very 
remarkably like those in India. 'Phere was a 
perfectly e.Kquisite figure of the Lord Buddha and 
also there was a splendid group representing 
Buddha leaving the palace at midnight in answer 
to the Great Call of Humanity. 

On Tuesday morning the separate sections met. 
In the Indian section Professor Rh)s Davids w;is 
elected President ami the first j)a|)cr was on the 
Greco-Roman notions of Oriental Geography. It 
was illustrated by maps copied from manuscripts 
•by the learned teacher Professor Y. J.. Pulle. The 
other papers read in this section were highly 
interesting. Among the most notable was one of 
Professor Eormichi (which name by the way is a 
literal translation of the Sanskrit Valmiki) on his 
Italian translation of Aevaghosha’s Buddhacarita.- 
He spoke in Italian and his rendering of certain 


pa.ssages arou.sed a very lively discussion. Professor 
Liiders of Berlin made .some remarks in German 
critici.sing the Italian renderings and sugge.stcd 
some emendations of the text. 'Phe leeturcr then 
replied in French and the President closing 
the debate called for the next paper in English. 
Such was the delightful Internationalism which per- 
vaded through the whole congress. Dr- E. Kuhn 
.spoke about P^emetris Galanos the famous Greek 
Orientali.st who lived in the early part of the last 
century. He .spent many years in India, in Benares 
and elsewhere, chiefly among the Pandits, and he 
learnt Sanskrit well enough to be able to converse 
with them. 1 le translated numerous books into 
Greek, among them was the Bhagavad-Gita. Pro- 
fessor Macdonell of Oxford gave an acccnint of the 
work he had done al Oxford since the last congress 
at Algiers in 1908 and gave alsij highly interesting 
account of (‘olleetion of .Sanskrit manuscripts at 
Oxford from the earliest beginning— one manuscript 
in “ Genluo Script ” which was presented early in 
the lyth century — up to the laU.’st gift ol‘ the 
Maharajah of Nepal ('onsisting (;f ovr'r six thousand 
manus('ripts. 'Ph(‘se ('onsist of w(jrks of almost 
every conceivabk; subjef’t in .Sanskrit literature. 
Phere are general texts of the epics and at least 
one comjflete one and a good niimlier of the N'edas 
— all thi‘ vedas and their various br.ini'hes Ix-lng 
represented. 'Phere are also some works whosi* 
names are not even known. Of course all this info.- 
mation is the result of mere cursory examination. 
'Phe work of cataloguing tluan is proceeding raj)i(lly. 
'Phese manuscripts were Liu; properly of a Brah- 
rnana in Benares, who had lost his wife and family 
and wanted to give np the world and h) relin;. So lu; 
accepted Rs. 10,000 for the collection and went away 
from the world of At.iya. 'I'lu; money was given 
by the Maharaja of Nepal at the suggestion of Lf^rd 
(Air/.on to whom Professor .Mai'donell had commU' 
nicateil his discovery. Professor Khys Davids 
gave an account of the work of the Pali 'I'ext 
Society and brought in a resolution of thanks to 
the (xylon fiovernment for the gt;nero\is hel]j tlicy 
had given in publishing the work of the .Society 
'Phis resolution was seconded by Professor E. J. 
Kai)son of Cambridge and supported by Professor 
Liiders. It was subsequently brought before tlu 
completo sitting of the congn.’ss ami was passed. 
'J'he exam].*le of the Ceylon (iovcrnn)ent is well 
worth imitation by the other authorities. Dr. K. 
Otto Shrader, who is well known in India as tlu; 
Librarian at Adyar, gave his interesting paper on 
the Shashtitantra. By means of tables he cf)mpar- 
cd the contents with those of other j)hilo.sophical 
books and drew some very interesting parallels 
between that and the Sankhyakarika. 

Andersen of Copenhagen gave a textual criticism 
of some of the Jataka verses and Professor Hultich 
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of Halk gave a very interesting paper on the inter- 
]jretation (jf some sculptures from the Bharut 
Stupa in the light of the Jataka stories. Dr. Jolly 
of Wur/burg re ul a short but interesting paper on 
the Arthecaslra and spoke of the need of further 
work in the sul)ject. Professor Ballini of Rome 
gave an account of three years work among the 
Ttalian Orientalist and presented some works to 
the congress. 

d'he moslem section was presided over by Profes- 
sor Ooldzich(‘r of Buda Pesth. 'Phere were some very 
interesting papers. Name Olga de Lebedew from 
(airoreadan interesting paper on Sufism. 'I’he 
paper of M. Henri Trainmens was interesting in as 
much as he gave an entirely new origin and signifi- 
canei! to the word “mas ji(l.’‘ 'Phe idea is .so new and 
strange that it would lx; liest to wait till the whole 
j»aj)er i,> printed Ijefore passing any crilici.sms. 
'Plii;re was also a paper by Professor Becker on the 
light thrown on l.slam l)y the African expedition 
of II. II. the Duke Adlof I<'riedich of Meklenburg, 
and a very interesting [laperby H. E. I^rince Ahmed 
/eki Pasha on the genesis an(I development of the 
moslem art. Profe.ssor Margoliouth spoke about 
Yakut’s Dictionary of learned men. 

In the Philology section there were some inte- 
resting papers though the greater part of them were 
too technical. 'I’here was a nice paper by Mr. H. 
Barques “C')!! the origin of the Aliihabet” and one 
hy Dr. Iv laden on iIk; words in the 'Pocharisli lan- 
guages 'Phis is the latest language to be identified 
in the Indo-Ciermanie Himily of language.s. It was 
discovered during Dr. Stein’s late researches in 
(k.aitral Asia and there is a rich literature found 
and is being deciphered. 

On Tue.sday lh(;re was an excursion to Elcusis 
and students of the various archaeological societies 
condiu.ted the delegates of the (Auigress over the 
vast ruins of tin? great tcm[)le of Deineter which 
was the home of the Elcusian hysterics. 'Phere 
is an immense lot of material here to interest 
student of archaeology and anticiuitics. 

In the Royal theatre a performance was given 
in modern Greek of the Odipus Rex of Sophocles 
and the costumes and stage effects were much 
admired. 'I'here was also national games held at 
the Stadium, an immeii.se amphitheatre built in 
white marble capable of holding (piite 50,000 peojile 
and the victors were crowned in the old style. 

Besides these there was the wonderful illumi- 
nation of the Aciopolies with what is known in 
Germany as the “Bengal fire.” The majestic 
ruins of the citadel standing out in lights of various 
colours against the black velvety background of 
the sky made a splendid picture. This was follow- 
ed by a torchlight procession of the students through 
the town, 


'Phere were numerous parties and social func- 
tions. One garden party was given by the students 
at the Zappeion ^^’hich was a great success. .Some 
of the popular Professors were cheered all along 
the way by their students and accompanied by a 
troop of students singing naticmal songs. The 
evening party given by M. I^ambros the Rector of 
the Athens University was a great suc cess and .so 
also was the rec'eptic^n at the Roytil palace. 

'Phe scat of the next congress has not yet been 
decided and a committee has been appointed to 
consider the matter and to refiort. 

T. J. S. 


THE PEDAGOGY OF THE HINDUS-V. . 

BV T‘ROF. B. K. S.\RK.\R, M..V. 

C,\1.CUTT.\. 

THE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS AND 
MESSAGE OP ANCIENT INDIA. 

Of course it is idle to look for answers to the.se 
queries in the annals of ("lassical Pedagogics. 
Mediaival and Modern Europe also are not com- 
petent to discuss these jiroblems and investigate 
these questions. 'Phe young civilisation of America 
would simple clap on the back of this system in 
a patronising air as the product of a simple arcadian 
society. 'Phere is only one country in the world 
which ever tried to solve this vexed question and 
solved it satisfactorily. It is India. The peda- 
gogic system that was discovered in India had no 
need to harmonise the conflict between faith and 
culture, did not consider the study of theology to 
h(* an essential factor in religious education and 
did not feel iIk; necessity for the constitution of 
Faculties, Boards and Committees, the formulation 
of rules and regulations, and the appointment of 
Hostel-Superintendents to promote the spiritual 
interests of the y)U])ils. 

One may niturally a.sk — why has that peculiar 
gift of India been decadent, if not extinct ? What 
has led to the practical abolition of the particular 
discovery, that national contribution of India ? 
Was that system inado(]uate to supply the needs 
of the Indian.s ? (\)iild it nca meet the require- 
ments of the Indians according to their national 
traditions? Had not, under that system, new 
branches of learning, new arts and sciences, new 
topics of philosophy been studied and investigated 
with changes in the culture and civilisation of the 
people ? Did it not make ample provision for 
change and modification in treatment, courses of 
study and methods of intiuiry according to differ- 
ences in language, physical surroundings, and 
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aptitudes of f)upils ? Was that system essentially 
monastic and ascetic, and did it kill all secular 
and social instincts of the learners ? Did the 
Brahmacharis come back from the preceptors’ 
homes merely ns monks, missionaries and sanyasis7 
(.‘ould they not satisfy the diverse material wants 
of man ? Did they not know how to provide for 
the ‘ necessaries, comforts and detamcies ’ of life? 
Was the (education absolutely non-political? Did 
'not the students learn how to helj) in the adminis- 
tration of the state ? Were nt^t social and politi- 
cal sciences, plant life and dissection of animals, 
physical ])henomena and chemical manipulations 
among the courses of instruction? 

How otherwise could there have been so many 
socio-religious transformations and revolutions in 
India? Ilow otherwist^ could so many races of 
men be mixial up and assimilated in tlu; general 
Indian community ? 1 low else could such a vast 

society bi‘ built up obeying the same Sasfras and 
following the same codes of morality and religion? 
How else could the masses of this huge continent 
learn the arts of civilisation, accpiire the princ'iples 
of morality and social etiquette, and adopt the 
manners and customs, religious rites and ceremo- 
monics, mythology and literary ideals of an enligh- 
tened people? How else could a new spirit l)e 
imparted to the lower strata (jf tht; soi:iety at every 
epoch, and a new ideal be ])r()pagated so as to be 
the prolific mother of new languages and litera- 
tures, new mythologies and demonologies? How 
otherwise can we account for the rise of the nuim*- 
rous Punina^, Sumhitas and Tttniriis adapted to 
the neials ()f the; i)eopl(; in different ages and jiro- 
vinces? How' else can wii account for the remark- 
able progress of the nation in an^hitecture, sculp- 
ture, medicine, <.lyeing, weaving, shipiiing, naviga- 
tion, military tactics and implements and all such 
aspects of socio-economic and economico-political 
life as have to depend on the helj) of physical and 
natural sciences ? How otherwise could the people 
of bengal and Madras, Maharastra and the Punjab 
consider themselves to be kith and kin, members 
of the same socio-religious organism even in spite 
of differences in language, manners, eti{|iiettc, 
ceremonies and costumes, at a time when there 
were no railways and steam presses to shorten time 
and space ? 

'rhes(; facts lie f)n the surface and tell their own 
tale, 'riiere is, besides, Logic to jirove that the 
system of education that obtained in India w’as 
exceedingly capable of re-adjustment, riuidification, 
expansion and development according to the exi- 
gencies of clime and timii. And there ir History 
to bear testimony to the fact that the educators of 
India built up a pedagogic system which could 
move, grow and progn^ss, incorporate, assimilate 
and influence. It was because of this marvellous 


elasticii}\ this extraordinary power of adaptation 
and growth that the domestic schools of the ancient 
Indian villages could anticipate the position of 
Berlin, Oxford and Modcran American universities 
as the schools of the whole (uvilised World of the 
time, that the villages of India could long remain 
the intellectual capitals of the globe. Jl was 
because of tlu; manysided development the pupils 
received under tin? system that the arts, industries 
and commerce of the people of India not only 
supplied the wants of the community at home but 
were the principal sources of revenue to the national 
exchecpiers by supplying foreign peoples with 
Indian articles of comfort and luxury. 'J’he gradn- 
al(\s trained up under the domestic .system were 
competent enough to found and administer states, 
undtatakc industrial and commercial enterprises ; 
they were builders of empires and organisers of 
business concerns. It was bo(Uiiise of this all 
round and manly culture that the peoi>lc of 
India could organise vast sehemes of colonisa- 
tion and coiupiest, and not content with being 
simj)|y confined witf)in the limits of India, could 
built u]) a Cireater India bi.wond the seasancl spread 
culture, religion and luimanily among the subject 
races, ll was because of their masti:ry over the 
principles of Psychology and Sociology that the 
leaders of tin* coinmunily never neglected thi; siijUM- 
slitions, the mechanical rites and ceremonies, tin* 
diviTse practices and usages and the various reli 
gious customs and mythological notions ol Gaining 
in the ('ountry, but rallus* promoted the gr(»wlli 
and development of a varied mythology, a varied 
eschatology, and a varied religious system aci:or- 
ding to ibi; varied geogra})hi(‘.al and histori('al con- 
ditions of the peopi ' It w'as under the influence 
of this system of education, again, that the ideal 
Hindu King “ protected himself, but not through 
fear ; followed the tliclates of religion, but not 
through remorse ; realised revenues, but not 
through greed, and enjoyed happiness but not 
through attachment.” And it was because of this 
man-making pialagogic ideal that India has never 
been deprived of men and women w'bo may be 
ranked among the greatest specimens of humanity 
I'hat system certainly can not be dismi.ssed a- 
inexpansive, inert and unfit to survive that c<)uld 
produce Rishis from Vashiha an<l Visivamiira to 
Raviprasad and Ramkrishna, scholars from Fanini 
and Chanakya to Chandm Kanla Tarkalankar y — 
a race of ‘ eminent w'omen from Maxtreyi to Ahalya 
Bai and Rani Bhavani and monarchs from 
Chandra^uptii to Sivaji, and ha.s continuously kejjt 
up the gonial stream of national culture and civili- 
sation through diverse forms and agencies by 
giving rise to hosts of thinkers and actors capable 
of solving different problems in different ages 
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THE MISSION OP NEW INDIA.. 

And India is still maintaining her peculiar race- 
consciousness and continuing the tradition of her 
particular national sj)irit in order to be able to 
educate modern mankind according to those peda- 
gogic ideals, liven in those countries of the 
enlightened world where Primary liducation has 
been made compulsory and free so that the limits 
of literacy and population can coincide, the states- 
men and ediK'ators re([uire to be guided by Hindu 
educational principles in the best interests of their 
national culture and character. In fact it will be 
the mission of Modern India to keep intact the 
spirit and genius of h(;r civilisation and influence 
by h(;r message and philosophy of life the Agricul- 
tural Colleges of America and the Polytechnic 
Institutes of (lermany. 

'Phe Hindu system is (XTtainly not yet extinct 
but is passing through what may be called a state 
of paralysis and hypnotic swoon for want of appre- 
ciation. 'I'liat has to be revived and re-estab- 
lished in India. 'PhiMc is, of course, no doubt 
that modern civilisation has developinl one or 
two ('haraeteristic ]n’oducts, but these are not 
altogether foreign to the spirit tif Indian civilisation. 
Ill fact the .system that has bi^iai able to assimilate 
and incorporate so many things through so diversi* 
ejxH'hs will not hesitate to accept the.se factors of 
modern life and ‘ utilise ’ these novel conditions in 
the way best suitial to itself. 

W’e are in sight of new industries and commer- 
cial methods, we have been witnessing the influence 
of Railways and Steam Engines, Printing Pre.ss 
and ICleetricity, wc are being habituated to ideas 
of SI. 'll -government and national unity, but these 
new conditions of life would not certainly over- 
power" the sjiirit of India. India is not to surrmulcr 
her.self to the aggressive foi\:e of these engines of 
civilisation, the Hindu is not to lose his identity 
and individuality under their influence and will not 
deprive humanity of an imjiortant contributor t(> 
its culture by being a mere echo of the westerner. 
On the other hand, the Hindu will accept the 
Printing Press aiul Railways and assimilate the 
ideals they imply — not, however, to add to the 
iniseries of life by (ontributing to the ine(|ualily, 
rivalry and struggle for existence, but to be able 
to speedily Indianise the whole civilisation of 
modern man and to (juickly fl(.)od the nations of 
the world with idealism, spirituality and mysticism. 
I he Hindu will, under the stimulus of foreign in- 
tercourse, develop more intensely the industrial 
and commercial aspects of his civil i.sation, will pay, 
greater and greater attention to the cultivation of 
the physical and technical sciences— not, however 
to be a slave of the material enjoyments of life. 


not to be overpowered by the flesh and the world 
but to discov(M‘ novel methods of .sclf-.sacrifice and 
philantliropy, to di.'vise fresh means for the di.splay 
of self le.ss activity. I'ht' Hindu will love his father- 
land in the sense ili.ii the l'hiroj)eMn and American 
love theirs, will m;iinL:n'n the separateness and in- 
dependence of hi', iiiiiional culture - not, however, 
to encourage jealoii.sy, hatred and strife, but to 
justify the varieties and types of human ideals and 
to di.s])lay the infiniteness of (iod’s manifestations. 
'Phe Hindu will adopt the scientific methods of 
administration, not, iKnvever, to be westerni.sed, 
nf)t to frame all social rules and regulations on the 
model of Europe and .\merica, hut b)' ajiplying 
catch-words of western science to demonstrate to 
the world that lave, /ever erne anil renu ncation 
may be succesKfuUv enmbiued with science, self- 
government and democracw 

We will demonstrates that Pajuality is not an 
apology for hiding real ineepialities and self-aggran- 
di.semeiit.s, and that Ineijuality is not neee.ssarily 
a hindrance to real e(|ualil)\ love and fi'l low-feeling. 
It will be our mission to prove te; mankind that it 
is i)o.ssil)le for an intlividual to give up all worldly 
cares and anxieties and live a life of contentment 
and solitude after one of real ab.S()rj)lion in the 
secular interests of the world, that it is possible for 
man to maintain his faith and reverence even while 
undertaking seientilie inve^stigation.s, and that it is 
pos.sible for a man, who has been in the house- 
holder’s stage a political leader or a sfK'ial dictator 
or an organiser (jf economic concerns, to adopt the 
retired life of a Muni in old age ami wait for pass- 
ing away by practising Voga. 

It is for the propagation of this message that 
the Hindu is still alive. Phe mission of the west 
to India will be fulfilled when that message will 
have been heard by the larger world, and mankind 
has been 1 lindui.sed. For it is then only that a 
a new culture, a new life and a new civilisation will 
be born which will share in the best products of 
both the Eastern and ^^Vstern ideals of cxi.stence. 
W’e can, llu refore, never too often n'peat that 
modernisation of India docs not mean the bring- 
ing about of a second-rale or third-rate Europe or 
America, a thorough westernisation, but the display 
of her own spiritual strength, lier own mystic spirit 
in the new atmosphere, the establishment of the 
.su})rema('y of her own Iran.seendental ideals of life 
under the new conditions of scienct* and demo- 
cracy. 

The desire has issued forth from the heart of 
mankind — Instruments and Agencies will not be 
wanting 
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RAMA’S LAMENT. 

( lF/n*n his 7t>}/[- rras Ciirn< d off hy the giant 
Rai'ana. From the Rnjnayna). 
'rUAi\Sl.ATl-;i> ]!Y ARTHUR W. RYDER 
CALIFORNIA V. S. A. 

1'lu'y say that as the seasons move, 

Our sDirow giaitly fades away : 

But I am far from her I love 

Anti sorrow deepens every day. 

'I’hat she is gone, is not my woe ; 

M'hat sht? was reft, is nf>t my pain ; 
'riie thought that agonizes so 

Is this ; her youth is spent in vain. 

Blow, breezes, l)low to her dear face ; 

Blow back to me her kisses sweet, 
'riirough you we taste a glad embrace. 

And in the moon our glances meet. 

^\'hen she was torn away from me, 

“My lord I My love !” was all her cry. 
Which tortures me incessantly ; 

My heart is poisoned, and I die. 

I burn Liptm an awful pyre; 

My body wastes by day and night ; 

Her love is fuel to feed the fire 
'riiat burns so pitilessly white. 

If I could leave each loving friend, 

(buld sink beneath the sea, and sleep. 
Perhaps th« lire of love would end. 

If I could slumber in the deep. 

One thought consoles my worst distress ; 

'Through this I live ; I cannot die 
While she lies down in loveliness 
Upon the self-same earth as 1. 

'The sun-parched rice, no longer wet, 

Lives on, while earth her moisture gives : 
'The root of love sui)ports me yet, 

For they have told me that she lives. 

'Though giants hem her round, yet soon 
She shall be freed, and shall arise 
As radiantly as the moon 

From clouds that darken autumn skies. 

When shall I pierce the giant’s breast 
W’ith shafts that suck his life away, 

That give my torturetl darling rest 
And all her absent griefs allay ? 

When shall I feel the close embrace 
Of my good goddess, as in dreams ? 
When kiss her smile, while on her face 
The water born of gladness gleams ? 

When shall I pluck from out my heart, 

A heart by woes of absence torn, 

'J'hc pain of life from love apart, 

Forget it, like garment worn ? 

A. W. Ryder. 


FOR STUDENTS 


ROMANTiCiSM 

Before starting with the literature of the Roman- 
tic period it would not be out of place to sift 
Romanticism with regard to its- genesis etc., one 
would not be far wrong in saying that this awaken- 
ing has very much to do with what modern Europe 
thinks and feeks. 

'I'he title of this general awakening has been 
subject of criticism and suggestion. “Revival of 
Romance,” “Return to Nature,” “Renascence of 
Wonder,” has each had its champion and its oppo- 
nent, and, in all ca.ses, a sturdy one. 

Regarding the true nature of Romanticism, I 
cannot do better than borrow from Dr. Ilerford’s 
Age of Wortiswotth : 

“Primarily it was an extraordinary development 
of imaginative sensibility. At countless points the 
universe of sense and thought ac(piired a new 
potency of response and ap|)eal to man, a new 
capacity of ministering to, and mingling with his 
richest and intensest life. Cflory of lake and moun- 
tain, grace of childhood, dignity of the untaught 
peasant, wonder of faery, mystery ’/jf the (^lothic 
aisle, radiance of Attic marble, - all these 
springs of the poet’s inspiration and the artist’s joy 
Ix'gan to How, not at once but in prolonged un- 
ordcred succession ; and not within «a limite(i area, 
but throughout Western Europe, and pre-eminently 
in Germany, I'higland, and kVanee. 

“'The word Romance, hackneyed and vulgarized 
as it is, expre.sses lessadecjuatetly than any other the 
kind of charm whicii these heterogenous sourcc.s of 
poetry exercised in common. 'They were all, to 
begin with s// f7//ge ; ways of es('ape from the 
pressure of the ordinary modi's deliverance 
from the dead weight of routine. But the romance 
<jf which [loetry is begotten can never be mere- 
ly strange. It has a subtler fascination, w'hich 
rests partly upon wonder, but partly also upon 
recognition. For its peculiar quality lies in this, 
that in apparently detaching us from the real world, 
it seems to restore us to reality at a higher poinl, 
— to emancipate us trom the prison of the aclnal, 
by giving us spiritual rights in a universe of the 
min(l, exempt from the limitations of matter, and 
time, and space, but appealing at countless points 
to the instinct for that which endures and subsists, 
'I'o rekindle the soul of the past, or to reveal a 
soul where no eye had yet discerned it ; to call up 
Helen or Isolde, or to invest lake and mountain 
with ‘ the light that never was on sea or land,’ to 
make the natural, as Wordsworth and Coleridge put 
it or the supernatural natural, — w^ere but different 
avenues to the world of Romance, How was this 
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world, thus disclosed by imagination, related to the 
world of the senses, the world of coni mon-sense, 
in which the mass of men contentedly moved ? 
I'he current philosophy of the eighteenth century 
made short work of such questions. It reduced 
reality, in the last resort, to sense impressions, and 
the ‘ ideas’ which reflected them. But the Roman- 
tic spirit, ardent, full of the zest of discovery, and 
striving to grasp the height and the depth of the 
new earth and new heaven which had swum into 
its ken, could tolerate no such answer. In (;v(!ry 
direction current beliefs and current institutions 
forced the Romantics to formulate their own ideals 
with results which told sometimes for reaction, 
sometimes for fierce intervention in affairs, some 
times for (juiescent or scornful seclusion from them, 
hut never, even in a Scott or a Keats, ])ermitted 
complete unconcern.” 

Romanticism, says Charles Edwyn Vaughan, 
was not a mystic'al adoration of Nature as symbol 
of God (e.g., Vaughan ind Herbert); it is not a 
blithe delight in nature for her own sake as the Eli 
zahethans manifested. 'I'lie most marked characteris- 
tic of romantic poetry, continues A’aughan, is that “it 
is the first stage of the gradual transfusation of the 
spirit of man into outward nature; and vi('e-versa.'’ 

'This general (nnancipatiou of thoughts and 
ideas was th(‘ outcome of l^ousseau s social contract 
a theory by which the great locaich philosopher 
attempted to ri;cast society on the princijile, tliat 
i;very man has a natural and inalienabh; right which 
is e(|ual to tliat of every other man. ’The pro])a- 
gation of this theory, combined, no doubt, with 
other causes, is responsible for the gieat upheaval 
of J789 in France, which resulted in a complete 
annihilation of the then existing social and political 
institutions of Franc'e, carrying with it the mode of 
human tluaight, as much in as outside of it, in an 
absolutely new channel. 'I'his enfranchisement 
was also the result of the transcendental idiilosophy 
of Kant, which started a movement in Germany, 
extending up to the movement of Hegel’s decease 
in 1831. Kant's “fundamental achievement was 
to demonstrate that experience is not, as Hume 
thought he had shown, a stream of isolated sensa- 
tions, but a totality, united by self-con.sciou.sne.s.s, 
and formally determined by the nature of the 
thinking .subject.” 'I'his s)atem of philosophy found 
a common platform whereon the ideal and the 
real met together towards attainment of human 
object. 

This love of naturalness also entered the region 
of politics and of society. “Side by side with the 
return to Nature in poetry,” says A. J. Wyatt, “there 
was a movement initiated by Rous.seau for a return 
to nature in .social life, a movement of which the 
French Revolution was in some degree at least, 
the outcome.” “It is curious to note” continues 
the same learned author “that the poets of the 


early ninetcinth century were drawn without 
exception inu^ ihe romantic vortex, in s(aTie cases 
d<jublless in s])ltc of themselves, and to observe 
how were severally affected by the political 
movement. The p<jets struggled to freed them- 
selves from the Ixmdage enforced by I’ope, and so 
in politie.s, ])eo|)le did no more a[)pri;( iale the fast- 
bound (’<jn.servati.sm, l)Ut desired to bask in the 
sunshine of the itie.ils of liberty, Fraternity, and 
I'aiuality — the watcliwords of oik; of tlie greatest 
resolutions in this World. 

“In England, '^iiys I )r. H(;rf()rd, “the autocracy 
of individual imagination, less hjftily announced 
in theory, \vas even more energetically and trium- 
phantly as.serted in fact.” Romanticism in England 
meant something more than the ordinary signi- 
ficance of the term. M'he English romanticists, 
led by W’ordsworth, (ajleridge, Shelley and Keats,, 
felt aji ecslaey over external nature; and interpreted 
her as having a connection with Men — a se)rt of 
s\ mpathy (existing between Man and Naliiri;. W ith 
tins subtle interpretation of Nature, ilu: ICnglish 
Romantics joined in an admiration for the su])er- 
natural. 'I'hey were madly in hne with tlie roman- 
tic impossibilitii's. 'I'hey <*oniured up lovelv 
visions and hugged them. W’h.it ('an be a gn'aler 
absurdity than the subjects of (Coleridge’s 
Mariner and ChrisfabeJ^ but what can, at the same 
time, be more charming than the following jmssage 
in the Aneient Jfanner. 

"The suu’s rim dips, the .stars rush out ; 

At one stride comes the dark ; 

With far-heard whisper, o’er the sea, 

Olt shot the spectre— bat k” 

In the p(K*m just alluded to, there is a weird 
story interspersed with glorious and fascinating 
de.scriptions of natural scenery. 

I't) be brief, thesi; Romantics met at the region 
w'bere “Romance and Nature meet — in which ima- 
gination bring us nearer to the heart of reality by 
apparently deserting it ; the region which (Joleridge 
enters when he arrays the dim horror and fiiscina- 
tion that the unknown ocean inspires in a phantom 
garb of poetr)' to fit it ; or W ordsworth, when he 
renders those mysterious suggestions of earthly 
pre.sence.s— Fear and trembling Hope, and Death 
the Skeleton, and Time the Shadow — which ha\c 
always hallowed the shade of great trees, or Keats 
when he renders the eiKdiantment of the night- 
ingale’s .song thrilling throiigli “Casements opening 
on the foam of perilous seas in tairy lands forlorn.’ 

These poets suffered from one defect. Man 
exists in his two aspects. One is his spiritual side by 
which he is .sought to be identified with the Diety; 
the other is the material side, which explains the 
fact by which he live.s, move.s, and has his being, 
and on which depends his organic existence. Both 
these sides are essential for Man’s being on earlli. 
But while the English romantic poets appreciated 
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the ideal side of man, they overlooked his realistic 
side. Man, as a part of the mysterious spirit 
world is the burden of their poems ; man, as a 
denizen of the physical world, “with all its imper- 
fections on his head” is nowhere. 

'I’his romantic tendency may, however, be ex- 
plained as a reaction of the preceding classic age. 
When fancy wandered wild, wluai it created njgions 
of its own, absurd and fantastic, when no law 
was respected, it was the work of classicism to 
check the flo()d, and keep it within proi)er barriers. 
So long as Romanticism, in s])iti^ of its impetuous 
nature, did keep within judicious limits, there was 
no call for the classicists. But when it ran amok, 
degenerating liberty into license, fancy into phant- 
asy and mystery into mysticism, classicism inter- 
fered and opposed its rationality, understanding, 
refinement, and temper against the su]icr -exuberant 
flow of Romanticism. But classicism, in its turn, 
degenerated into the merest dead routine* and for- 
mality, without a spark of life, throbbing in the 
outwardly beautiful structun*. .\nd comes in 
romantic writers, to neutraliz(! the evil. So that it 
will be observed that (dassicism and Romanticism 
follow each other in a natural cycle. 

But there was an essential tlistinction ))etween 
the Elizabethan and the Romantic literatures. 
The former was the age of drama and the latter of 
nov(d. Against the renowned i)lays (;f Shakes])eare 
may be pitted the tamous novels of Sir Walter 
Scott, d'hat is iiW the difference, d'o say this is 
to mean, however, that the hdizabethan age is one 
of action, and the Romantic was one of intros- 
pection and analysis. During tlu; former, the 
world around demanded work, not meditation. 
They had to make their own by their own eftorls. 
They did not inherit any tratlition, but had to 
follow' impulse. Hut the earlier nineteenth century 
romantic's had a gl()ri{nis past on their back. 'Hie 
work activity was no more, re^piired of them, be- 
cause much of that was before them to be looked 
into. 'They might now devote themselves to the 
Study, criticism and dissertation of the immense 
and ricli treasure they had collected. \Vith an 
array (jf noble examples before their ey(.*s, these 
did not feel ihtanselves called upon to be guided 
by impulse ; they w'()rked under mature delibera- 
tions, and after sifting and examining the many 
facets of the thing. Hence, such an enormous 
output of critical literature in this period, subscribed 
by Ilazlitt, Lamb and Coleridge, nc; less by others. 

A J A X. 

REVIEWS 

AND MINOR. NOTICES. 

Second State inorganic Chemistry, by 
G, H, Bailey, d, sc. fLond.) Ph. D. (Heidelberg). 
University Tutorial Press Ld. London, 4s. 6d. 


This companion volume to the author’s 'First in 
Inorganic ChtMiiistry’* is quite up to date. The metals 
and their chief compounds have been considered in 
the order .suggested by the periodic systtim. and pre- 
fixed to CrKh group a sutnmary of the chief characteris- 
tic properties of the group, will be found ; this arrange- 
ment will enable tlie student to grasp most readily the 
principal facts relating to the metallic elements. The 
book together with the author’s elementary work 
provides a course which would meet the requirements 
of the Intermediate examination of the Indian Univer- 
sities. 

New Junior Latin Course, by J.V. Phompson 
M. A. .and LI. M. Penn. M. a. University Tutorial 
Press Ld., London. 3s. 6d. 

This book seeks to provitie a C'ourse in Latin 
Grammar and Composition for use in Schools. It is 
suitable for the candidates preparing for the Junior 
f.ocals and similar Kxaminatiotis. The novel feature 
of the book is that an oral excicise on each passage 
is supplied, so that ihepupil may be encour.aged lo look 
upon f.atin as a medium for the expression of thought 
and not merely as a convenient school exercise. In 
this w.ay, the authors say, they seek to combine the 
best modern methods of I mgiiagi: leach ng wiih those 
which h ive .siood the test ol generations. 

New Junior Latin Road br. A. .L Tate, m. a. 
Universilv ruiorial Piess l.rf, l.ondon. j.s 

The object of the Reader, as the. author decl.ires, i>, 
is to provide a graclu.tti!(l course of les-ons in translation 
from L.'ilitt to hai-.4lish for pupils from 13 to 13 
ye.irs of age. Then book cojisists of three parts. The 
first consi'>ts of easy extracts into senletices and then 
printo<l again as coiUiiuiotis passages in order to illus- 
trate the structure of the I.alin Peiiod. The .sec<md 
part consists of more dilliciilt extracts, chiefly from 
authors of the classial period. I’he third p.'irt coitsisls 
of more diniciill extracts given out wilh>)ut m.xlilication, 

Quatre Contes, par Proper Meiitmee, cdit(*d by 
F. Victor Massard. (Rivinglons. London) is. 61I. 

This book belong to the Senirs of h'rench Keader.s 
which is to provide students win) have been t.iuglit 
•according to the or DUcct Methoti with lic.iders 
ba.se<l on the piinciples of that method. The texts arc 
diosen from the best .authois of the I.isl century and 
arc of two Series a Junior Serie and a Senior Serir-; 
The Readers of llie Junior Series are provided with 
a Frc.’ch English voc.ibularv. 

Highroads of Geography. Bks. 41 h and sih 
(Thomas Nelson and Sons, London). Price Bk. IV - 
IS. 6d., B«. V — IS 6d. 

'Phis is a scries which would serve the purpos 
of a Geographical Reader to young learners. Book 
IV deals with the continent of Europe and consists 
of 288 pages and ifi coloured plates. Book V cou- 
tains 33b pages and lb coloured plates and treats on 
Britain Overseas. The books deal wiili the subject 
in a decent narrative way so that it is suitable for 
every boy or girl. 'I'he get up etc. of the books are 
really more than can be expected from the price. 
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Xn\v tluil till* qiu.slion of moral and religious,- 

c.ition h:is conn*, up iH-fon.- tlie piif)Iic a.s an item 
Mor.il (\nd I>oIiuVs’ the following ' 

ffiiiirious (‘ vii.u iViim I’rof. IL K. Sarhar’s Ar/fi- > 
fic^m’diniK iiUou if Crctd would he found intercst- 
^Siirknr’s iug i'>pccially to those ho have been. 
Education- .ippoiuled on the eonimillcc for stud v- 
al Creed. 

1. Mom! Traniinif to be imparled not through 
lessons (nillcd from moral and veligums texl-V)ooks, 
but through arrangement.s by whicli tlie .student is 
actually made to ilevelop habits of self-sacrifice and 
di votion to the inlere.st of others by undertaking 
works of philaiuhropy and si'»eial service.', 

2. 'To build up «:har«ictcr and dett?rmine the ainil 
nr mission of life (1) the ‘de.sign', j.'lun and persona 1 
rc.spf)n.sibilitv of a .single giiide-philo.sophcr-friend ■ 
and ill) th(.‘ roriitol of ihe whole life and career of : 
the .student an‘ indispeasablt*. 'The .sc rirciim.stance.s 
provide the pre-condition for true spiritual 
educatu.n.' 

'Pile p-ofi.ssor has discus.sed die whole problem 
in a pai)i.r. Thi Peda^^o^y 0/ the Hindus which 
appeared serially in our columns. .According to ^ 
hi?n the religious and moral education that can 
po.s.siblv be given in schools established in India 
on iht; model of the ordinary Day Schools or Board- ' 
ing St'hools of the west is “mainly a branch o 
intellectual culture" — nothing but a more detailed 
and .study of the hislor\ mid phthsophv * 

of the people. Says he “It is only the brain that ' 
i.s developed and the menial faculties that are 
exercised, the powers of thinking out and analysing 
historical and plnUxsophical problems that are invi- . 
goraled and strengthened, — or at best the social 
aptitudes and ])ublic spirit that arc fostered by 
submission of a impil to this sort of training in 
theology "phe difference 

between th«‘ so-called religious education and 
ordinary education is at be.st one of degree only." 
Again, “the residential system may, no doubt, add 
to the opportunities for social inu rcourse between : 
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Itlic teacher and the lauglU, hut as discussed 
{Social life is not necessarily spiritual life." Inirther 
iniore, “the conversion of examining Universilic.> 
Hnio teaching ones ‘.vould certainly change the cluirac- 
;ter and type of the educational institutions and is 
jlikely to raise the slandaril of intelicciual culturi' 
'and improve the tlmds of tt‘achi?ig and cvamiiv 
■alion, but is not at all calciiliiled to foster and 
idevclop the rfowVv /(>r self-sacrifice and culture of 
'the soul f “The long and short of all, is- that no 
oflicial methods, no \schof)r system can effect the 
‘trork that is conl(;mp!ati*d. Real religious training, 
therefore, cannot ho im])arted in sehoiils and 
'Universities as gi.nciall) understood.” 

l^rof. Sarkar is lhu*> like I’rineipal Puranjpyc 
very sceptical ahoi’i the introduction of rt‘ligioii'> 
education into schools and ('olleges — ihougli foi 
iditTcrent reasons. A\'e recomincnd the Professors 
;constructive prog'auune .is siiggestc<l in tlic paper 
•that has been n.-.'jntly published to <jur readers for 
perusal. He Ji.i' g»\»p[>l( d with the pri'blem from 
an altogcthcM' novel st^nd'ptjinl and hiis marsh.ilh-d 
Ju*s learned arg'ji*iei:ls in a iiiaslerly style. 

The repor' i.fth.o l)ae<'a Unive rsity (‘ommillee, 
has just beeti puldishcd. It covers, ^00 pages and 
Tho Report ’6 clwptcrs, live siippU;- 

Dacca '‘’•’cntar) minutes by members c»r the 
jCnivcrsity Uoiiiinittee, apjieiuliees, and .55 

pommitteb jlh. -.Intions. It is propesed that the 
Dacca University shall inf'liule thi; rolU)N\ing Depart- 
ments : — Arts, Sci<-nee, Islamic studies. Law, 
I'mgineering, jdedieim' and 'Peaching. Detailed 
.suggestions ivsi.ecting each of these Departments 
are made. 'PIv estimated e\[)en(lilure of the new 
buildings is R-. 32.;/) laklis. Sanitary fittings 

absorb Rs. 2..\.\ laidis : furniture etc. Ks. r.30 
lakhs ; e(iuipine/!t, libraries, laboratories etc. Rs. 
7.89 lakhs ; grouiids, Rs. j.03 lakhs ; playing fields 
Rs. 49,000 ; and water and electric sii])ply and 
drainage, Rs. 6.39 lakhs ; or a grand total of Rs. 

: .52.90 lakhs. Making certain deductions from this 
j total due to savings, grants, etc. there remains a 
\ net total of Rs. 38.45 lakhs, 'Plie estimated recair- 
I ring charges total Rs. i 2.98 lakhs, of which, how- 
j ever, nearly one-halt is covered by income from 
i fees and other sources. A detailed review will 
appear in the our next issue, 
i Sir Louis D.vne’s review of tlui cjuincpiennial 
Report on education in the Ihinjab during 1907-12, 

Bduoatlonal i xpimsion .and duvdi>|)- 

profigessln ment in every direction. During the 
fhe Punjab expenditure has increased by 

nearly 32 per cent., and now stands at nearly 69 
lakhs, w'hile the total attendance cjf pu[jils has in- 
<'rea.sed by 81,272 (including 12,626 girls) or nearly 
35 per cent. 'Pliose increases were distributed as 
follows: primary education 27 per cent, in iiunil)er 


of pupils and 37 per cent, in expenditure ; second- 
ary education 46 and 50 per cent. ; collegiate 
education 66 and 59 per cent. Of the increase of 
j6 lakh.s in expenditure, provincial revtnues 
pnnided three lakhs, district funds nearly an 
eiiuivalont amount and fees and pri^all• <’(»nlril>ii 
lions TO lakhs. 'Ph(t net result <<f thi;. genera^ 
advance is that now 17 out of ever) 100 b(»\s ot 
seliool-going age in the jirovince are bi ing f hn .-ti.d, 
Fivi.‘ years ago tin; pcriuaitage was liithi r le.^^ liuin-. 
13 and 30 Nears ago it was lietween six and seven. 
Primary education has inadi.* the slowest aiKanei^ 
of the threi* hraiuMies, hut even here the number of 
pupils has risen by 37,931. 

'Puk following resolution is jiuliiished in the 
Punjab Gau'lle : — Plio (|iiestiun of ivlie\ ing ilistrir l 
boards and mimiripal coiiimitlees of 
Seconcl.iry pari of the exiiciidilure now iiK iirred 
the Punjab. by them on th(i niamteiiaiK'e ol seeond 
ary schools lias r(;eenll\ engaged the 
alienlion «)f tlie Punjab (Ifnernm' nl. The* prin 
eiplewhieli Sir Louis Dane wislies to befulloweil in 
regard to llh; cciue.ilional exjTenditure (.jf (.listriet 
boards is that sueli funds a.-> these bodies are in a 
(losilion to devote^ to educational ol Meets should 
bo mainly spirit on the i‘\tension of |)rlmary i dne.i.- 
tion, and that thi; maintenance of I’inglish-leaching 
secondary scliools should not be undertaken lacljiI 
in rare instani'es. Municipal cominilltvs mainlain a. 
number of Lnglish-teaehing secondai) sehools anil 
it is not desired to f(.‘ttc*r their disi n.'lion in ih'.- 
rrsfjcc*, but the J j'eutenanl-( Io\ernor eoiiNidi. r-', 
tliat thc.^e bodies .should be enabled to make iiior., 
s)stem.ilie jirovision than lias been possible hither 
to for the exten.siuii of elementary education wilhie 
ilu ir respe('ti\'c juriMiii'tions. With a view, there 
fon-, to plaeing more funds at tin; di.'.posal ofliM .il 
b(»dies for the improveineiil of [irimary e-dueatioii, 
and also introilueing a more systenialie aj^ioriion 
ment of liability in the matter of aiding schools 
generally, the Liculenaiil-ClovcriKir is ])leascd to 
direct mat from tiu; beginning of the Pinaneial year 
1913-14 all grants for the secondary classes of 
Knglish-tcaching schools shall be paid from provin 
cial rcvcniie.s until the Pmances of the local bodies 
concerned are such tliat they ran meet the chargi;s 
themselves, grants for jirimary schools and depart 
iiieiits being ilefrayed by the boards of committees 
within whose jurisdictions the schools arc .situated. 
It is ho])ed. that this arrangement, tVie continuance 
of which partly depended upon the amount ol 
assistance received from the (Government of India 
for educational objects, will be of material help to 
the prcigress of elementary education in iiiLiiiicipal 
as well as rural areas. The neces.sary alteration 
will be made in the Punjab Education Code. 
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In the Government resolution on the report of 
the Director of Public Instruction, we are told the 
Separate connection of the two Colleges of 
Umveraity Uiirnia with the University of ('alcutta 
for Burma ^vh()lly satisfactory arrange- 

ment; and the (juestion of establishing a separate 
university for Rangoon has again cemie to the 
front. Sir Harvey .\d;nii.son is of opinion that 
Ihinna ought e\entually to have a university of its 
own; but he is not satisfied that higher ediieatifni 
is at present hampered by the t:onnec:li(jn with 
('alcutta, and he i:onsidcrs that then* is therefore 
no immediate urgency about the matter. Ilis 
Honour adds : 

“If a university is U) be established, it must be 
one worthy in evert' respect of the |)rovincc, ade- 
(juately statTed, housed and (siiiipped. Suchapn)jccl 
will cost a large sum, and in view of many more 
urgent j'laims then^ is no jirospect whatevc'r of pro- 
vincial funds lK:ing available to meet this expendi- 
ture. 'The Secretary of Slate has, however, reci:ntly 
announced that the ( io\erninenl of I lulia propose 
to (istablish imivorsiiies at various centres, of which 
Rangoon is <aie. 'The scheme is therefore being 
esamined on the assumption that the whole cost 
will be met from iuipt rial revenues. Without sticb 
aid, it must be indermili'ly jiostponcd. ’ 

'I’ik; ( 'oni'ert iK'e summoned l»y tlu; bengal 
(iovcrnmeiU willi the ol)ject of asc<Ttaining public' 
MLor-il •md opir.ion as to the utility of providing 
TnstriicOor and religious instruction in 

The Beiigid scliools held its sittings from Monday, 
Coaferduco j )eeember 2 1912, at >Witers buildings. 
At the first meeting held <;n 1 >ecember j, the con- 
ference di.ssolveii into iliree sub-committees lo 
consider the ijiiesiion (jf religious instruction from 
the Chrisiian, Hindu and Mahomedan points of 
view. The general coimiiiltee discussed the threi* 
heads— general influence of the school in moral 
and religious training, direct moral instruction and 
direct religious instruction in its broad outlim'. 
'rile second meeting was held on December 3 wlu n 
the first heading was discussed in all its bearing 
under various subheads. At the third meeting held 
on Wednesday December 4 1912, the ([ueslion j;f 
direct moral instruction wa.s discussed. 

On Thursday December 5 1912 direct religious 
instruction was discussed on the basis of the report 
submitted by the sub- committees. 

'rhe following is a full list of the gentlemen at- 
tending the conference: -- 

The hon. Mr. R. Nathan, !M. a., i. r. s., c. 1. 1 :., 
(president), the hon. Mr. (T W. Kiichlcr, (Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction), Principal James, Sir 
t moroo Da.ss Uanerjee, the Rev. Dr. Walt, Dr. D. 
Sarbudhicary, tin Rev. Father Power, Raja 
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Hanabehary Kapur, the Rev. Mr. Holmes, Maha- 
mahopjic'hya H. P. Sastri, Mr. P. Miikerjee, Ma- 
hamahojiadhya S. ('!. Vidyalihusan, Mr. A. Stark, 
Rai baikunt.'L NiUh Sun Haliadur, Mr. f’lrifliths, 
Mr. E. E. biss, Ih'ineipal H. Main 1, Ray Rasimoy 
Mitra bahadiir, Ikibu biillriibhiisaii Sen- Gupta, 
Xaw.ib Jubbar, Maiih.i Seraj ul Islam, and 
Khan balvulur Mahaniniad Ibrahim. 


'I'lic lollowing Press Nou^ has been issued: - 
in Government Resolution dated the ylh May 
Primary decrideil tliat tli(.‘ grants made 

schools m by G(A-ernment fljr munle.ipal j)rimary 
Bombay schools should be revised and that the 
cost of .siK'h revision should be met from the 
G(j\erniuenl of Jndii’s grant of bi.j lakhs for 
popular educ ation. 'The Gov. riKU' in (‘ouneil is 
accordingly jileascd lo direc't tliat the municipalities- 
of the bijinbay Presidency slu)iild lie paid grants for 
their \)rimary scliools ec]i!al to one half of the 
e\j)enditure incurred on them during the ytar 
1911-12. it must be iind'Tsiood that the amounts 
now s.anctioned reprc.-si nt llie maximum limit of the 
grants and will remain fixed until sucli time as C}o- 
\v.rnment may be plea'-^ed lo revise it. 


'rm. following is a »>reei.s of ( ■c;mmiinications 
made ai ihe Mc»:rihl\ < ieneral Me ting of Dec'em* 
l>er ph. 1912. 

So* li, (.‘haudhuri exhibited spe- 

cimens ol fi"]) colieciucl by Mr, S. W. 
Kemp in the .\bor country. 

Only a lew of the: fishes out ot a 
large nnmher colli eltM by Mr. Kemii d'aring the 
.\boi' lAoedition were I'xhibued. I'our these, 
an. I)e)ieved to l.'t: new species, \]/.. one Nema- 
c'hiliis, an ()ieiiuis, a M.ierones and a .Monngua 
toiuul in the water supj)!y. besidos tliese there 
are hvo well-marked varii^tie.-* ol Rasbora and 
Mm rone:'.. Some of the rave and intere.sling 
specimens ccjllected were alw) exhibitv'd. 

Pajvrs : — Eragmenls of a biuUlhist work in the 
ancient ,\rv.in language* of Gliinesc 'rurkestan. 
by Dr. Siien (known.) 

'Phis paper gives an a. I'ount ol si\ MSS. leaves 
(funning part of a bulk) wea k containing about 400 
leaves) reeovered from Ivholan and written in ver.se 
in what is provisionally de.sigiuled as tue ancient 
Aryan language. 

'I'licnigh the whole work has not been recovered 
fragments ol it lie scattered in diltereiit libraries 
and mu.seums of JCiiro[)e. 1 lu; author has given in 
this jiaper a transliteration and translation, with 
explanalorv notes, of the six leaves that belong to 
the .\siatic .^oc'iety ol bengak 

(JonU'ibuUc'Us to ihi* oi die Lakv 
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'riberias. N. I. An account of the .Sj)onge.s. Uy 
N. Amianclale, T).Sc., K.A.S.H. 

The paper is the lirsL in a series hasi'd on a 
visit to Paleslim; made in OcIoIkt 1912, with the 
object of discovering \Yhether tlic i)e('uliar fauna 
»:hararte.rislic of fresli water in tropical Africa and 
Asia, especially as n-gards the lower invertebrates, 
extends Jiorlh wards up die Jordan valley. 

.S[)ecimens of live sj)cries of sptmgt^ were fnund 
in the I.ake of 'Tiberias. Considered as a whole die 
sponge-fauna of the lake provides iwidence (i) that 
a peculiar fauna of clo.'.ely related s])ecit*s is being 
evolved therein ; (2) that in this lake as in others 
there is a tendency for the Spongillidae to losi- their 
charac-tcrislic gemniiilc';, a’xl {]) that as ill • y.cin 
mules disai)pear the skeiet<ai nf die spong-ibe- 
comes harder and more cumji.ict. 

'The Ash of the Plantain (.Musa sapi'-tumn, 
Linn.) by Ik HotJjier. 

The ash of [ilaiUain lea\es ami si.dk i . din 
India for various industrial purposes : as .1 in - daiu 
in dyeing, as a soai), medii'ine, ta!>lc sail an<I 
manure. .Vnalyst.s of authentic ,'iamples show .1 
variation in com[H)sitioi\ andalk dinity, and do ivc 
exhibit a greater value than asho'> of other plain % 
There is evidem'e that the comptic'iion of the ash 
is influonced by the soil in wliich the pl.infsaic 
grown. 

A short note on .\yi I'aiuha, a newlx div. ;;\..icd 
cult in the IJilada Di.strict of the Marwar State, by 
Mahamahnpadhyaya I larapra.-^ad Sastri, C.I.i:. 

'The new religion was |)reaclu d by women in 
the 1 5tli century .V.n. Its chief seat is at bilada 
in Marwar. It has a perfec t admini.slrative org.mi 
zation and it has aliout a lae <>!' adlierenls. The 
chief object of worship is a lighl kept uj) for ibe 
last .\()o \vars fed by gliee. It emits n<f smol;e but 
a yellow subslam.'e ( died ‘’Kc..ara ' which nuMns 
.saffron. 'J’hc lady jireacher is known as “Aii" and 
the cult is therefore called “.\yij)antha.” As 
Shams-'J'abrez is an olijeel of reverence tliis i ult 
seems to be a survival of the ancient lire-w'or.sbi() (if 
Iran. 


TifK Raia bAiiAin'u or K\ ;i\\ lias sen! 
Rs. 10,000 to .Mr. Iv. (i. De, district magistrate of 
bungpur, as a I'list instalment of 
Donation 20,000 [iromised t'lr llie election 

of a new J 1 . C. .School ill Kaiigpur. The balance 
will be paid during the ('(iiisiriK'lion (if the building. 
The new institution will remcivc a long-fell want of 
the town. 

^i- 5' 

Tur Chief Commis.skiner has bjen pl(\is'‘d to 


appoint a l‘rovinr.ial Advisory (Jomniillee, with 
lieadcpiarlers .at Gaubali, to us.si.st the 
TeiUral bureau and Advisory (!om- 
Assam mittee in Lomhiii for the benelit of 

Indian students in Kngland and to 
.supply them with information as to educational 
facilities and soci.il conditions. 


THE UNIVERSITIES 
Calcutta University. 

LIST OF EXAMINERS, 1913:- 
Matriculation Examination, 1913, 

i:\i.i. isn : J. X. Dasgupla, I'.sii., Head 
Kvaminer. babus banabilas Ray, Rakbaldas 
('baltcrjec, Piiyanatb ( 'biitUa’jee, Satischandra 
( 'hakraijaiti. M. I-. I’riilam Singh, l':s<j. balms 
basanta Kumar Kay, Deb kisor Muherjee : 
.Mi'-'. Niitoii.i Mnlsliirjee, Kai Rasamay .Miiia 
bali.idur : \\\ K. l,e (Jiiesiie. IK*], balms Sali- 
kuniiir banerjee, 1‘riyanalh Xiig, (langadliar 
baiicrjee ; |. X. .Muktaiee lvi(jr. Mrs. Rajkuiui.ii 
iM.s, II. (\ ('l.n-Mg' IXi.. j. 'Thickett I-:-,.!., 
b.ibu.s Ptaliba -i liandiM 1 )e, Raj inilcanta !)alta, 
badminibhusjm Rudra, bi nimadhab I kis, barada 
kanla ('hatuajee. I'nlin bihari Kar, Dwijapada 
Ikinerjee. h ii.i'ilminar banerjic, Satvcndranaih 
b "U, jogeiidiaii.il b Kanjil.il, W. I leiidi r.soii 
hisij., Rev. (anon A. N. banerjee ; balms 
Nabakrisbna bbaduri, SaratDiandra bralimachari, 
Abba\a('baran Das, S\amacharan Mukerjec, 
Rampada Majumdar, .Manihluisan Sen, Suresh- 
('bandra Scngupta. Mahamma'l ^'usoof (^^a(lr.l.s.lj ; 
J. Watson Ksi]., A. (!. Da\ie l'X<]., balm 
[sbam'bandra (lliosb ( Midn.!|mr ). .\i/ikk 
NAIIVK I’AI'J-.K IN ICncI.IsH ; Ri V. R. (ieC. 

'NsKurr ('Compulsory and additional) ; balms 
Xrisinliai'bandra .Mukherjee (Head lAaminei ), 

1 lemeliandra banerjee, Sashibhusan bhatlaeluiiAya, 
Harilal Cbatterjei-, Srischandra ('hakravarti, bhabes 
chandra banerjee, Radhagobinda basak, jan;d<i 
natli bhatl.i('li..ry);i, Kiishnapada bliatladiaryxii. 
Pandit Rajendranatli ^■id^al)lmslK^l, Mahamaliopa 
dhyay Prcmallianatb Tarkabliu.sban ; babus 
Upendranalli Ray, Malburanatb .Mandal, Rajani- 
kanla ChaUerjee, Pandit N'isbwanatb Sastri 
(Debnagri charaeter) : babus Radhakrishna ba.su 
(l(j look over answer jiajx’is written in Ijriya 
character), Siirendraniith Dasgupla, Nalinimohan 
Mukerjec, .Ak.shaykumar Daltagupla, Lalilmohati 
Kar, Girindranath Mallik, Laksliminarayim Chatter- 
jee, K iiladapra.sad bhattadiaryya, Kalikrishn^* 
Goswami, Pundit Kamcliaudra \ idyabinud, babus 



Jatindninath IJluiitju-harjyya, f Icinrliandrii Ray, 
VasiipjUiiuilh Id'iiiltacliaryya, Siinaidranath Majum- 
dar, i.)t;l)(‘n(iraTiarh Kay, SatycMidr.iiialh vScn. 
liabu Rc.lja!inalli ( 'halUTjt,c. 

Uriyv (Icxt Idr IVinalc < aiididalL>) ; — 

Hahn Kasinatli Das. 

HKN'dM.i (U‘\l for iVinalc ('andidatcs) : - Miss 
Kiinuidini Mitra. 

Ar\i;[(:: — M aulavi Mahannnad Jrfati, Shaiiisul 
LHanui Kamaliidin Alinuid. 

I’kksiax :— ( apt. ('. 1.. I’carl, I. A. Head, 
i'Aaniincr. Ounpuhory Sluinisul L'lanui Mir/a 
Ashraf .\li, Maulavi Mahainiifl Ka/ini Shira/i, 
Maulavi Hedyat Husain. Atiiiitioual- -y>\ii\\\iw\ 
Kiialal Ahmed, Maula\i .M)u Said .Vbdullah, 
Maulavi Muhammad .NFusa. 

(IkKKK : — Rev. R. (Jee, Kev. A. 11. Johnston. 

L.vtix : Kev. A. 1). Jolinslo!i, Mr. SeluxiUkld. 

Fkkntii : - Kev. I'.itlu'r 11. I'VanKilie. (ia-'iiui I.i 
li'diicheiir. 

(iKUMAN ; -Dr ( 1. 'I'hibaul. 

.\l<\\ \ MAX ; - M. J. Seth, hiSrj. 

\'kkxai i i.\K ( 'u\i i*o>i I ION : HiAoAi.i ! Habu 
Dineshchandra Sm, Head llxainiiier ; Dabii Rmmi 
dinikanta (lan^uli, Kandii Hidhusekhar Sastri : 
liabus Jajm.'.swar HaiiLajee, ('haiuiic haran Hanerjee, 
Sudhindranath 'raj^<jre, Hipinmohan Sen, Puma 
eliandra De, Haranalh Hasii, Kalipada Miik-erjce, 
Pandits Henielumdra A’itlyaratna, Saratchandra 
Sastri ; Habus Induprakas Hanerjee, Jai'aU'handra 
Smi, Kshetramolian Sen^upla, liidhublui.san 
Mukherjee, Ranendvanath (lupta, fatishehamlra 
(iiallerjee; Rai Sahel) Haranchandra Raksliil ; 
Habu.s ('haruehaiidra Hanerjee, 'Para[)ra.saiina 
Ikiiierji, Jadunath Mandal, Rajendralal Kanjilal 
Hamacharan (iupla, P»alailal Datta, Hijoyelumdra 
Majumdar. Hindi : l\';ndil 'rhakurpra.sad \'\aka- 
ranai'haryya, Habu Beelni Narayan. Uki\a : Hahu 
Maiiinimolian Sena[)ati. Assam km-: : Srijul Laksh 
mikanUi Sarma. HiiRMKSK : .Maun^ We Lin Lm]. 
Urdu : Maulavi Mahammad Masiafa Khan (Head 
L.vaminer), Shamsul Llama Maluimmad \’iisoor 
Jflfari, Khan Hahadur Maulavi Abdul Ifafi/, 
Maulavi A. F. M. Ho.sein. 

Hisi’ory : — .Habu Adharchaiulia Mukerjee 
(Head Examiner). Hahns Nirnialehandra (Hiosh, 
Rakhalda.s Hasu ; S. K. Ray, Es«|. ; Hahns 
Harij)a(!a Pande, Punoykninar Sarkar, Niroile 
vlianclra Ray, Hidlmbhii.san Sen;;upta, Joyiiulranaili 
Milra, Manmohan Ha.su, Hhu!)anmahan Sen, 
Parmeswarprasad Varnui, Haidyanath Nannaii 
Siiiha, Naliniranjan Cliatterjee, Ijlia‘«abaU Sahay, 
E.amanu^Taha Narayan Singh, Kalika Singh ; 
Babus Rakhaldas Hanerjee, Kaliprasanna ikinerjce 
& Manrnatliamohan Hose (For answers written in 
Bengali) ; Muhammad Yusoof (Madrasa) (For 
^swers written in Urdu) ; Habu Parmcswaripra.sad 
V arma (For answers written in Uriya). 


.Maidkma i K..S : — Dr. S>am:i(las Mukei ji.c 
(H cad 1‘Aimiiner) ; B;d)us Surendramadbab 
Mallik, Salvakrishna Datta, Nibaranehandra 
Dasgupta, Huikiinthaehandra Kay, Sun-ndranalli 

( 'luilterjiH*, Nareschandra (Ihosh, Lalitrnalian 

Mukerjee, UiK'ndra Nath Ray, Hankimda.s 

Hanerjee, Syamaeharan Hasu, Hem ehandra 

Sengupla, Manmaihanatli Ray, Mr.s. Snehalata 

M.aitra, Habus Rajaninath (lliosh, Rag]iu[)ati 
(ihatak, (jinjabhushan .Mitra, Ki.'iliorimohan 
(lUpla, Saradakanla (languli, ( Ihintaluiran Ray, 
liireswar Hagc hi, Himanbihary .Sarkar, Harsanalh 
Sen, Karunamay Ka^lagir, Manindralal Sett, 
Nareiulrakumar Majumdar, (ruindranatli Mukerjee, 
Srikanlakarmakar, Radhagobinda Xalli, Paiichanan 
(Ihosh, J y(jlisehar.dra Sarkar. 

(ij-.oe.RAi'in : ■ Habu Hir,ijmoh:m Majumdar 
(Hi-ad Examin- ■]•'*. Piabiis Hcmehamha Da^eiijna, 
Manorctih.idh.m De, Uadhikamohan ( haiidluiri, 
(langadbai Mukiriee, Kajkumar Harasiee, Hhaba- 
uu'an Hi.dmiach.ai i, jitt ndvanadi Sengupl.i, iUifllu 
go\iiida Hhav.aii', Kiiinudiuth ChamMiiiii. 

Ei.hMi .X I \jA Mj riiwu -dkibn Nil-aiai\ 
tiiaiidia K:i\, 


IntermodSate Examinations In Arts 
and Science, 1913. 

Exmasii. H. Siephm, Esrp (Head Examiner) 
Habus T Icnu'hantlra Sarkar, ( lianiehandra Ibswas, 
Jo\g(.)j)al Ham‘rje(“, (lojialehandra Milra, Salishehan- 
dra Mukerjee, Prapliulla(“bandra (ihosh, Hijo\gopal 
Mukerje(‘, (io])al('handi‘a (languli, Hhusaia 
< handra Das : Mrs. Nirmalabala Sum, (A Linton, 
E.si[., H.abus 1 larendrakiimar Mukerjee, Rajanikan- 
la ( iiilia, Narendranath Ray, Satyendranath Hhadra, 
Sureshchandia Kay ; Kev. J. Drake, Rev. 'P. H. 
Robin.son, Habus Jatindraehandra (luha, Robindra 
iiaili (ihosh ; Dr. Jajneswar (Ihosh, Rev. W. S. 
Page ; Ha!)us Rakhaldits (ihosh, .Vbinashehandra Ma- 
zumdar ; R. S.(’oo[)ir, Escj., Habus Prarullaeliandr;! 
Ray, Niranjan \i)ogi, Abinashehandra Hose, Nritya- 
lal Mukerjee, (lirindranaih (’haUerjee. Xarepdranath 
( ’h.akravarli, >.lalilal Uhatlerjee. Nikliiln;'lh Maiira, 
Radhakunmd Miikeriee, N^hiuoh Milra, 
Asimtosir ( ’Ijallerjoe. 

Ai I liRN • 1 1\ r. Pmm'r i\ L J, 

'Thomson, Lmj. (Hankura). 

.Sanskrit. Mahamalvrpadhyay Kalijrrasanna Hha- 
tlaeliaryya, (Hd. Examiner). Habus Satkari Adhikari, 
Kokilcswar Hhaltchar)ya, Hiharilal Hanerjee, Debtn- 
drakuniar }>aiieijee, Abina.shchanclra ('iulia, 
dranath Hhattyacharyya, Kumii(lbandhal) (i'liailerjee, 
Nilmani ('hakravarti, Harihar ikinerjir, Harieharan 
('languli ; Pandit IFiswanalh Sastri, (to Icxrk over 
answer pii[)ers written in Debnagri character): J3al:)u 



Kasliinatli Das (in luok u\cr answer papers 
written in Uri\a eliaraetei-). 

HKNfJAM. (Pur feinalo ('andidales) Mrs. Sarala 
Debi. 

pAi.i. (,. Durniselle, Ks(|., Hahu Rebatinath 
('hatterjec. 

Akahic*. Shamsiil LHania Ahii N'asr Maliamniad 
APaheed, J)r, A. A. M. Siihrawady. 

Pkrsian. Dr. MLizalTul Ilaq, Nrnlavi !• 'ida Ali 
Khan. 

Latin. Rev. K. J. 'rhonipsnn, R. C. Jtancrjee 
Esq. 

Fuknch. Rev. Father IC. Franeotti*, (laslun 
IvC FaiichtTir P'^s([. 

ArmkxiAxV. M. J. .Seth. Es(|. 

ViOKNACUKAU CoM I'CVslTION : - blvNllAM. Nfaha- 
mahopa«ihyay Dr. .Satisli ehandra Aeharyya 
Vidyahhusan ( Hi ad pAaniiner , Ribiis Ahinash- 
ehandra Das, (.handrasekher Sen, l\ineluinon 
Gho.sal, Satishehandra Mitra, Jaj^adananda Ray. 
Narendranath rihattueharyya, Girindra kuinar Sen, 
(diaruchandra Rasu, (iobindanath (hiha, Hemen- 
clrapra.sad (J]i(>.sli, Ileniendranatli Sinha, Saroj- 
ranjan Rancrjee, niNDi. Ikil)u Piiranehand Nahar. 
Ukiya. Rabu Dasaralhi J’anigrahi. Assamksk. 
Srijut Nabinchandra Rardolai. Rurmesk. C. 
Duroiselle Kstp URinr. Amir All Esq. 

History. Habit Hipinbihari Sen ( Head Evanii^ 
ncr ), Rabiis Akshoykiiniar .Sarkar, Dharmadas 
■Ranerjir, .Santf)sh Gliatlerjee, Dpeiulra Ghusi!!, 
Debendra Nath Sen, Rinaykuinar S: n ’hiuajiniu;). 
N. N. (hipta N.' K. N.niiT PuLiis 

Nisikania Saii\iil, rromothanalh Ran. rjee, Rridina- 
dhaii Rancrjee, Aswinikmnar Miikherjee ; J. ('. 
Kydd Es(t. ; Rabiis Rij;i)('liandra Senj<u])ta, Sii- 
bodhehandra Mukerjee, S, M. Ihj.sc, Esep 

Lociic. Dr. jliralal Haidar (H(\Td Examiner), 
Rabu Ijirehamlra Sinlia, Ambii'aejiaran Mitra, 
(diintaharan Chakrabarli, .Sasibhusan Jkisii, Khap^en- 
dranath Mitra, Kluulirani Ra.su, llomebandra 
De, V. K. Chakrabarli Es(]., Rev. C. Sehelle, 
Babus Mahendranatli Sarkar, Syair.aeharan (!hakra- 
barti, Upendranath (Lipta, .Sureiidrai;d Kundu, 
Sitaram Banerjee, Rhanibhusan ( .'hatle.rjee, Ihirna- 
chandra Sen. 

Mathematics. Rabu Kaliftada Rose, ( Head 
Examiner ) Rabn RajanikaniaHarat, Analhanath 
Palit, .Saradaprasamia I )a.s, Raii’haran Riswas, Asie 
tosh Challerjce, Rai(l>analh Raai, .Sati.didmhdra 
Basil, K.shetramohan Iknierjee, Na^^a-ndranatli .Swar- 
nakar, Hiralal Choiidhuri, Upendranarayan 
Sinha, Jiltanmoltun liasii. 

PfjY.sies. Ralv.] fni'nelie.ndra (ihosli ( Head 
Examiner). Rabus flridrn’ Chandra Baiierjee, 
Piirrachandra Kundu, 'IV.niTv.da Afukherji, l^ama- 
charan Bhattarherji, Heim handra Sanyal, Surendra- 
nath Cihosh, Kaliprasaiina Can^uli, Sarodamohan 
Bhattacaarjee, Samtehandra Majumdar, Raiiiendra- 


nalh (iltosh, Rurna (‘handra Rdiattacliarji, Sati.sh 
Cdiandra Ray. 

CiiEMisiRY. Babu Joytibhu.shan Bhaduri (Head 
Examiner), Rev. J. Mitch d, B. C. Dutt, Esq., 
Jiabus Kiranchandra Mittra, Atul Chundra 
Ganiruli, Chimi lall De, K. (b Nayak K.s(|r. 
Babus Gopibhuslian Sen, Dhireiulranath Mukerji 
Ashutosh Maitra, Ranchanan Niyogi, Kshitis 
duindra Ray, Dwijadas Dalta, Harit las .Saha, B. K. 
Singh Iv.s(]r., G. C. Sen Es(ir., Riubus Anukiil- 
(handra Sarkar, Jalindramohan Datta, Rasiklal 
Datla. 

GKoe.RAPHv. Rev. W'. G. l3roekway, Babu 
Uemdiandra 1 )iisgupta. 

Ph\sioi.()iiv. Dr. Satis (diandra Banerjee, Babu 
Nibaran ( ‘handra Rhattaeinirji. 

Botany. J. (b Nag Es(|r., Babus Harendra 
nalh .Mitra, Sahairam Bo.st*, Surendra Chandra 
Bancrji. 


B. A, Examination, 1913, 

li^NOUSH. Rass. Rev. I'ather J. I’ower, J. R. 
Banerji Ksqr., Rev. A Mauchline, J. S. Zemin, Esqr. 
Rev. J. i'. Serimgeour, Rai)indranath Dutta 
Estp., Egerion Smitli, PKijr., Rabu Lalitniohan 
Chatterji, J. R. Harrow IK<jr., lA ( '. I'urner EMjr. 
Dr. (\ HfAvelE, Ikibii J \ oiisehandra Rianerjee. 
Honours. H. K. J:ini(s k.scjr., I’. .S. Si«. rling 
J. \\’. iiohne kLsqr., Rabu 1 leraaibae.haiulra Maitra, 
A. D. Keith ICscp., Rabu I/ilitkiimar R)anerjee. 
.Mternalivc Ra[)er in Englisli. W’. Siidmersun 
IKcp-. 

Sanskrit. Rass. Rrabus Rrajalal C Chakra varly, 
Hmacharan Ranerjec, Muralidhur Banerjee, Suren* 
dra nath J3atiaduirji, Rliagabatkumur Goswami 
Sastri, Saratehandra Giiitla. Honours. Randeya 
Ramavatara Sarma Sahityacharyya, Rai Rajendra 
ehandra Sastri 13ahadur, Babu A.shutosh Sastri. 

Ram. Dr. G. 'riiibaiit, Maliamahopadhyay Dr. 
.Satis (dnindra Aeharyya, Babu Rabatinalh 
Chatter jee. 

Arabic (Rass and Honours) Dr. 10. I). Ross, Dr. 
A. M. Suhriuvardy, Shams-ul-Ulama Abu Nasr 
Muhammad Wahid. 

Pkr.sian. (Rass and Honour.s) Gapt. C . E. 
Rearl, Z. R. Zahid Suhravvardy JOsqr., Shams iil 
Ulami Kamaluddin Ahmad. 

Latin, A. B. Keith lOsip. W. C. Wordsworth 
E.sqr. Rev. E. J. Thompson. 

Frknc:h. l>r. G. Thibaiit, Rev Father E. 
Francaitte, Gaston Le Faiidier, Esqr. 

(iERMAN. Dr. G. Thibaut. 

Armenian. M. J. Si'th, Esep. 

Vernacular Composition: Bengali. Pandit 'Para 
kumar Kabiratna (Head Examiner). Babus Akshay 



cfuindra Sarkar, Kshirodchutulrir Raychauclhiiri, 
Kokileswar Bhattacharjcc;, Jogindranalh JJosc. 

Hindi. Badu Baidynath Narayan Sinj^. 

Uriya. Babu Madhusudan Dass. 

Assamesk. Srijut Hemchiindra Cidswami. 

Bt^rmesk. (\ Di’koiski.i.k, l/RDf. .Manlavi 
Muhammad Gholam Vazdani. 

History. Pass. M. N. Bos(.' lCs(|r., W. Ows 
ton Smith Esqr., R. B. Rams})oiham ICsqr. 
Honours. Babus Jadunatli'Sarkar, ^V . Owsloii Smith 
Ksqr., W. A. J. y\r(.:hh()ld I'^scir. 

PouTiCAL Economy and I’oi.rncAi. Pmi.o 
SOPHY. Pass. J. (\ ('oyajc'A ICsrp’., l>a!)ii Salls- 
chundra Roy, W. W Duke. Honours. R. N. 
riilchrlst Esqr., 'T. '1’. M’illiams Esfji*., Dr J. V. 
Ryan. 

Mental AND Moral Pifii.osopHv I'as.s. Rev. 

VV S Uniuharl, Dr. Adityauath Mukerji, Rev. .S. 1.. 
Thomson. Honours. Bal)U Krishnachandra Jihat 
larcharyya, Dr. (i. T. R. Ross, (Ranj;oon), Ram 
Dass Rhan lCs(ir. 

B, A.iand B. Sc. Examinations, 1S13- 

Mathematics— ( janes I’rasad E.s(]r, Babu 
Indubhusan Brahmaeluiri, R. W. E. Shaw Estjr. 
{I/onours). ]. M. Bollumley Esqr., Dr. llaridas 
Bagchi, Dr. C. E. (^.ullis. 

Physics 'riiKORETK \L- /*</.Lf. Rai Kiimiidiiii 
Kanta Banerj(;e Jkdiadiir, D. Ik Meek ICs(jr. Honours 
C. U\ lVaki‘ Esqr., .A MjU'doland. lisqr.. .S. K. 
l)uU I’i.sqr., I’abu RanK ndr;i-.undar 'I'risedi. 

I’liNSKS I'UAciK’M, i /\iss autl H(n‘U)\) Dr. 

1 . ('. Bo.'^t-. ( liainniin ol' ll)v Board. I’kivIDimn 
Coj.LEOE (.'en tre— W . il. Evcrt lL I’.sqr. Dr. I». ( ’. 
Ghosh. Scottish ('hlki hks (.!oi.i.eoe ( kniul 
IJ ahu Jnanchandra Ghosh, Babu Ranundra 
Sundar 'hivedi. St. Xavier’s Golj.koe ( 'kn'i ke- 
Rev. Eather Ik Roeland, lkd)u 'I'lilslilas Kar. 
Dacca (Centre — A Macdoland, Ikstjr. (jAi nATi 
Centre — D. B. Meek, ICs([r. 

Chemistry Thkoreticai. — Pass. Ijabii Kalidas 
Mullick, liabu Jatindranalli Sen. Honours. W. 
'late Esqr., Dr. Ik. S. (.'aldwelk Dr. D. 'riiomson, 
Ik R. AVatson kjsqr. 

(kiEMisTRY Brac'JICAl (/M.vjf and Honours). 
Dr. P. (\ Ray, (Chairman oJ' iIr; Board. Pre>i 
DENCV ( loi.LEOl: (CENTRE— Dr. I’. C. Ro)’, R, N. Sen 
Ikst jr. S(T iT'r isH ( k Hi u c 1 1 ks ( a > i . lei e C ' e x r r e— Bal )U 
Bidhubhiishan*Datta,' Babu '’( 'liandrabliiisan lUia- 
dhuri. St. Xavier's (’olleoe ('em’ke- Rev. Er. 
E. Francotte, Dr. P. C. Mitter. Dacca CoLLiccrE 
Centre— B. N. Das Es([r. (ju.\H.\Ti ('olle»;e 
C entre — Dr. D. Thomson. Ranooon Cku.i.Ec.K 
Centre — A. Ik Bellars 

Physioloov— Major D. Macay, Rai Upendra 
Nath Brahrnachari Bahadur, S. C. ^Mahalaimbis 
Esqr. 

Botany— C. (k ("alder Esqr., E. ]. .Butler 
Esqr., jDr. Giriudrunitth Mukherjee. 


Geoi.oov AND \! i\KR M.ooV'-”II. II. Havdcii 
Esqr., P. N. Dutt 1 . -qr. 

/ooj.ooY — Ik II. (jravli‘y Ivujr., W. Kemp 
Esqr. 


Uinivorsity. 

At the I nier.meimai e I'^xa.mination held in 
T3xam Novcmiier uj i 2, 560 students passed of 
Besuiu \Nhoin 12 are])ku‘ed in first class 127 in 
the second <‘lasi and tlie rest in the* Bass clas.s. K. 
M. Shah headt‘(l the li.st ofsiKTessful candidates. 

LI/. M. E\\.\l. 1912, r)RANcn ij. Jloth the 
candidatc.s, namely, .Messrs. I’ralhad (!handra.>hekhcir 
Divanji and Pandiiran;.; \ aman Kane, have pas.sed 
the Examination in the Second class. Bk.\\( h iv. — 
'I'hc only candidate, Mr. N'irihmi Nilkant Suthe, 
has passed the l Aaminalion in the Second (’Ias.s. - 


EiNAJ. M 15 . 15 . s. E\'AMI.\ATI 0 .\. 

'I’he following candidates have passed the whole 
Examination Second Ci.ass: Bhariicha E B, 
Hingt)rani G '\\ Jhirad S J, Jo.'.hi M E, Miikiy B V, 
Mu/.umcar N B, Botnis B B>, Sliiveshwarkar R V, 
B(‘tlinal .\ S, IViboo IC R, Davar ] S, DriverX 
R. .Xo '}' ( 'i \'‘H D : Diiha"!! X B. Bh.-nlkc S K. 
'] iimf»r ( ) !\. 

I’lD. I •••! 1 «)\VINi; ( ■ W.illi'.'l !• - i! • VI. I’ D l\ 

B\rti. .Mi iuani R ( . Banna!:. '.id M J. .SjK-ncer 
R B, Siiali .M X, SabrainaiiNam .\ 1 . 

Bnui 11 . .\ichta B X, Binuanilji kar R N, She 
iirey X L, Rcheilo .\ C, Siinawala I’ Ik 

'The 1 ( 11 . i.uw iNi; candid vi k.s have i»\s.^ed in 
ALL sL C.ji ci s 1 .' 1 DM.. Mclita B> N, Moiwani K 
( Sheorey \ i 

.Mii.w B. A’, has olilained the ('harlcs 
Morchcad and the Balkrishna Siidamji IVizes. 
JIiMioRANJ O. ' 1 '. got the J. C. Li.sboa and the 
Lord Sandhurst Gohl Medals. 

M. S. ExAMiNAiioN ii; 1 2 . 'Bhc only ('andi- 
date, Mr. \ a.shvant G()\ind Xkidgir has pas.sed the 
Exaniinaliun. 

M. D. E\ wiiNATioN 1912 . Batch 111 (Sani- 
tary Science). I 'he only candidate, Mr. Man 
mohandas Bhaitlas Soparkar, has pas.'T’d the IXa 
minalion. 

'Bhe nndernu'nlioncd candidates are awarded 
Scholar- the respective scholarshijts and prizes 
PrScs^^ noted gainst each : — 

Iv'i KR.MKiu.xTE. Guiijikar K R — The Gibbs 
Prize. 

Mirashi V. V.— 'riio A'arjivandas Madluivdas 
Sanskrit Scholarship. 



Sluimsiuldin Ibrahim- rhc Sir l'>ank SouUt 
S olinlardiip. 

Horlokar Shantabai — 'Tlio Ciangabai Hluit 
Sdiolarship. 

Birdy 1'^ D.— 'I'lie Kramji Sorabji l>]iavna*>ar 
Scholarship. 

'i'hc R. B. Barvatishankar Manisliankar Dave 
Schp. to Mr. Shriuuikhram Mukiiiulram Shukla. 

Shivadasani II. --'rhe Ibrahim Kahimlulla 
Khoja 'l\ slinionial Schj). 


Pusrftja.b University. 

('OKVt.KWnOK ADDRKSS 
liv i.uris hwr:. 

AL the Amuial ( ‘onvocalioii of ilio Punjab 
University for eonlerrinL; deL»rees Sir I. ou is Dane, 
the Chancellor who hail on that r)rcassi()n the 
degree of Doctor of Oriental Learning conferred 
upon him ‘‘honoris causa, ’ sai<l ; — 

1 desire first to tiiank the Syndii'ate and 
Senate for the signal honour wliich they have done 
to me by conferring U|)on me the iKuiorary <legree 
of D. O. J.. the senior honour oi the senior Paculty 
of the Punjab Univer.sitw 1 am (juite aware how 
unworthy I am to bear this title ami wear these 
robes, but I can at least claim a vi-rv real aiul deep 
interest in Arabie ami Persian, and some sliglil 
knowledge of these (']assi«'al and of some of the verna- 
eular langua.ges of die Punjab, which alas ! 1 have to 
agreale^tenl lost during the last ten )( ars, owing to 
want of practice. 1 fiavt; ever regretted that die 
unceasing calls made upon my lime by om; of the 
most interesting and absorbing servii'es of the 
world have left me hut little leisure to pro.secute 
more fully my early studies, but I piaimisi^ myself 
that opportunity in the time of leisure' which soon 
opens for me. 'The fxilicy of the (jovernment of 
India has in lire past b(?eii somewliat illiberal in the 
matter of the encouragement of the study of 
Oriental classics, and the arbitrary time limits 
imposed oflmi as in my own case, prevented men 
interested in that study from going up IV>r ilie 
Oovernment examinations. 1 am glad to think 
that my persistence through 20 years backevl by 
others has at last induci:d the Covernment of fn 
dia to allow Government si^rvanls to go up for the 
Degree of Honour in cla.ssical language.s at any 
period in their .servii'e though as is .so often the 
.case the reform here was loo late to benefit;the refor- 
mer. It is pretty obvious that no man can pa.ss 
the Degree of Ilonour Examination at the end of 
his service unless lie has continuously kc[)t up his 
study c)f the language throughout that service and 
it is also obvious that it is much more to the 


advantage of (iovernment that an officer should go 
in for such continuous study diaii that he should 
pass an examination in the early part of his career 
and then often forget all that lie had learnt. 

T hope and believe that the more liberal policy 
now laid down may encourage more ofiicers to take 
u|i the critical study of the Oriental classics and so 
wipe out the reproach that though we have more 
to do with Oriental than any nation we are less 
well informed about the Oriental classics than 
many nations. With brilliant exceptions, such as 
Dewan 'Pek ('hand, (Aiptain Eerrar, and Mr. l.,atiff 
\ery few i^unjab officers 1 am sorry to say have 
l:iken any of the riovernment Degrees of Profi- 
ciciK'y in these subjects. Jt is also a hfipeful sign 
of the times that the Government of India should 
have decidetl to establish an Oriental Institute at 
Dellii for the encouragement of the study of Orien 
lal da.ssies and that a similar institute for Oriental 
laiigii.igi; generally is being founded in J^ondon. 

\V(; of tbe Punjab University may well rejoice 
at llu'se developments as tile Univta- 
of^Ch^eiiti? founded with the primary and 

studies ' ‘ spei'ial object of promoting the diffu- 
sion of l'airo[)ean science as far as 
[lo.vsible through ihe medium of the vernacular 
languages of the Punjab improving and extending 
vernaenlar literature generally affording encourage 
inenl to the enlightened study of the Eastern 
classical language ami lileratun*, and associating 
till* It-arned and influential classes of tlie province 
uiih the o.iieers of (iovi'inmenl in the promotion 
and supervision of p(;pular ediK'ation. hVom the 
very fust, loo, we have been a tiaehing I'nlversiiy 
on tile Oriental side, and though up to the present 
Orii'iital r(‘sear('h has not been so paying as studies 
in English, I de<’line to believe that the Senate 
will allow mere e .isiderations of money making 
to divert its interests unduly from the senior 
l\ieiiliy, though no doubt we should not neglect 
our .secondary object the study of the Iiljiglish 
language and literature, with the use of the Engli.sh 
language for subjects which cannot be conipletel)’ 
taiiglu in the ^•ernaelllar. 

I am afraid that notwithstanding all the 
efforts of the University and the excellent transla 
lions into Punjab vernaculars which have appiiared 
under the auspices of the Simate and the 'JV'\i 
Book ('ommittee, few motlern subjoins ('an hi' 
completely taught in this country save in I'higlish 
and coiiseiiiienlly the study of the ICnglish language 
and literature bulks more largely in our syllabus 
limn dm founders of the University intended. 
I’hcre i.s all the more reasen therefore, that we 
should concentrate on the encouragement of the 
study of the Eastern classics, so that we may 
('arry out the wishes of these pious founders so 
far as is practicable. 
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1 have feared in the past that mere modernity 
with its Cleared and short-sighted vision fi.Mjd 
only on the main chance would lead even tliis 
University to throw cold water iipcjii Oriental 
studies, and there was a lime when the danger \\as 
real. I am glad to think a wiser and more far- 
sighted view now ])revails, and that the University 
is devoting the sum of Rs. j 2,000 a year U) aiig 
ment the salaries of the professors of the Oriental 
('ollege and so to secure the services of men who 
while deeply versed in the traditional learning (jI 
the East, liavc turned the light of Western c!riticisin 
upon Oriental methods, and are in a position to 
impart to their students what is best of both 
systems. Oovernment is also alive to the neces- 
sitii;s of the case, and has creatt'd scholarship in 
Sanskrit and iXrabic tor men who really mean 10 
study in Europe Western mcthcals of Oriental 
learning and teaching. 

1 would now turn to some r)ther features 
of the educational life «)f our University and 
])rovince. h'irst, 1 must congratulate 
The grant the University on the a<'cci>t;mce bv 
versiiy the CiovernmeiU ol India of the 

schi’ine proposed liy the Sviidjealt' fa 
the expenditure of tlie (lovcrnmeiil special grant, 
'riiis is as follows, and when it is fully «'arried out 
it should result in a greatly improved University 
life. In addition to the annual grant of Rs. 12,000 
to the Oriental ('ollcge it is jiroposcui to spend 
Ks. 20,000 per annum of the sum available on tlie 
e.stablislimcnt of special University lectures during 
the cold weather. 'I'liese special lectures should 
be most valuable adjum ts to our teaching, as those 
given by Dr. Henderson recently liave jiroved. 
'Hie permanent improvements contemplated are — 

(t) I'he construction of the Oriental College 
on the site adjoining the University Library, at a 
< t)st of Rs. 50,000 excluding the building already 
there. 

(2) d’he .‘usjuisilioii of land for hostels for the 
Oriental and J.aw (\»lleges at a cost of Ks. i 76,000, 
a much needed improvement. 

(3) 'I'he r(’moval of the outbuildings from the 
University quadrangle at a cost of Rs. 1 2,000. 

(a) d he construction of a residcnci* for the 
-\ssistant Registrar, Rs. 12,000. 

(5) Improvements to the athhaic grouiul 
Rs, 10,000. 

1 have said that the study of English has out- 
grown the ideas of our founders. I for one do not 
^■t;gret this. Indeed I go further and rejoice in the 
wider and wider spreading of my native longue with 
the flexibility and adaptalnlity to all purposes of 
learning, science and commerce. I am conlideiil 
that before many years arc over, Roman script used 
nractieally by all nations now for general and exlr.i- 
national purposes, will, as being the vehicle for 


leaching ICnglish, become the common scrijit (>f 
India, in which all the people of this cantonment 
uhilc kecjiing their own special scripts for their 
own sjxjcial use, will be able freely to communicate 
with others outside their speeial language limits. 

Sir I/jiiis Dane went on to discuss with pleasure 
the spread ol ihc; hostel systt.m and to the j^rogress 
of education generally. In the course 
Educational j,j J^j., lie said : I veilUire to 

I 1 r 1 I I • • 

< onlend, Iheretore, that though iL is 
Imt a beginning, so far as collegiate and secondary 
and spcM'ial forms (if educatiiai go, ean shew a very 
creditable activity, in whicli W(i have always been 
helped and guided, and I may add sometimes 
forcibly stimulated, Viy the Punjab Uni\ersity. 

'The results arc? decidedly satisfactory, and I 
have no hesitation in repealing here the facts and 
ligures whic'h were compiled in response to (jues 
lion.s elsewheri*. and which sIkjw our actual progress 
in higher and secondary education, as compared 
with our own record of five years ha' k, as < alciilat- 
ed by the nui\;lKr <»f students [ler million of 
p( >pulation. 

(/olleges. 190007. MU I -I, 

I’lXilession.j] 23 ej 


Sec(.»ndai') silKjiil a -,} '5 h'y-’r 

Primary s( hools 7 ^'/p> lO-MZ 

'The ri'porl of llie I’niversii)- for the pa.^i year, 
which I have just set-n, fully hears out the keen 
desire of many classes for higher (.ducalion. 'riic 
number of stiuii iUs who have passed the Matricula- 
tion in .\i‘ts lias risen from 1.9 '9 in 1911 to 2,1.17, 
and in Scienei* lV(/m 145 to 21)5, 'I’he serried rank 
of graduates in some fitmilies arc so numerous that, 
as “ek iiiushk naniiinaVkliarwar,” only a few Jl.A.’s 
and I.L.lPs ('ould come forward at this C.'oiivoca- 
lion as a sanqilc of ihe mass. In using the word 
“Kharwar " it will I hojK' be underslood that 1 do 
not in any way relleet upon the intellectual abilities 
of the graduates, hut only upon their numhers. 
Referring to the endeavours that are being made 
extend jyrimary education and the changes that 
liave been made in the svstem of carrying on that 
education. Ills Honour said ; --.V detailed scheme 
has heon worked out for (.'ach district for future ad 
vance and the total cost ol llu* schools UM|uired with 
theii staff and c(juii)mi;’ t under that seheme will he 
Rs. 32,30,000 c«q)ilal and Rs. 20,00.000 recurring. 

These are very large ligures and a few’ years 
back they would have been considered impossible. 

We live in happier limes and if the 
tSlohers^ jireseiU system of educational grants 
is only continued, there is no reason 
at all win in time the scheme should not be brought 
into full play and the education even of the agricul- 
tural masses rendered [lossihlc. It may then be 
desirable to shorten hours and have special curri- 
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cula and in time we may get up to compulsory 
education. BiU that time is not yet, and I have 
little liesitiilion in opposing any such siiggtistion at 
present as in the present atlitnde of the agricultural 
and artisan classes it would re(|iiire armed force to 
a)mpel fathers to send their children to school oven 
if w(.‘ liiul sulticienl schouls to which to s(;nd them. 
A generaticjn hem e, when the jmsmt sons aii- 
fathers things may he very differiait. d'he, great 
block to the spread of education is the w.uit of 
teacheis. I have explained what we are dong for 
higher and secondary educrlion in this respect. 
Eor primary schools leac'lua's we haver opened 25 
primary training classes, and are starling these where 
we have a good vernacular middle school. W'e 
have also five normal s< hools, and arc considering 
three or four new ones. IjoIIi .sets ol* institutions 
are well attended, and as \vc have raised the mini- 
mum pay of teachers from Rs. tS or Rs. 10 l(j Rs. rj 
or Rs. 15, there is no lack of l andidates now, and 
the want of trained leacluas sliould soon lu; met. 
This raising of tlur pay o! lh«' teacher has been a 
great and miicb needed reform. I di sire to thank 
local authorities for the manner in which they have 
met the wishes ol (iovia'nminl. Tiut raL<*> arc 
mininiarales, and le leliers (jfleii draw higher .salaries, 
and in some eases receive allowance as postmasters. 

I am afraid that this has lx‘en a very mailer of 
fact and iiiK’onvcnlional ( 'onvi^cation addrt'ss, and 
1 have dealt largely w'itk humbl(;r forms of educa- 
tion than are usually considered here. Hut raiy.it 
cho bekh and o sultan daraklial, darakbal ai pisar 
basiled a/ hehk sakht'! - all education <lepends ujion 
tile roimdiilion and grounding, and without good 
and sound primary and secondary (.•ducation no 
Uni vcM'^ity could iloiirish while it is not at all s(s 
certain that a counlry wii’i '^iich educational foun- 
dations <-oiild not nourish materially witluml a 
university, though its life would be maimed mentally 
and its outlook \eiy clrcuuiscrilied. 'flu* true 
intellectual life of a nation is attained where the 
educational grounding is gowd and the c(Wj)orale 
mentality of the pe<j])ie can pass on stage by stage 
through well-considered plia.ses of instrucii«)n until 
it attains at last full intellectual manhood in a 
university of learning, deeply and closely concerned 
in the working of all the stages of intellectual life 
and training below it and keenly interesUal in iwo- 
viding for the future cjf its sons and daughters yet 
true to that higher learning which is sought for 
itself alone as hcneliting not merely theac<jiiirer but 
all mankind. 

Such a University, is, I believe our Runjab 
University, and such may it ever be and I am 
proud, indeed, of having been your (Chancellor for 
five years, anti prouder still of th(.‘ great and signal 
boncar which you have conhuTed upon me to-duy. 


THE COLLEGES 

And Schools 


lli.s Rxckm-kncv Loan (."ar.mich.\ki. ])resided 
at the annual distribution of prizes to the meritorious 
pupils of St. Xavier’s (adlege, which 
was held on Monday afternoon (Decem- 
ber 16) on the s[)aci()U.s lawn of llic 
Uollego where a large shamianah was 
erecteiland seats provided for the parents. 


St. Xtivior’ft 
CoIloK©- 
U. K. Lord 
Carmichnel 
at thePrisfi© 
l>ay. 


guardians and friends of the pupils. Among those pre- 
.seiit were His ICxcellency the Right Rev. Archbishop 


/alesky, Papal Delegate, His Grace Dr. Mueleman 
S. J. Archbishop of ('alcutta, I/idy Jtmkins, Hon. 
Dr. Rucliler, Director of Public Instruction, Dr. 
Saibadhikari anil Raja Peary Mohan Mukerjee. 
'I’lic proceedings which were enlivened by the 
(College Hand, opened with a Drama in three .Acts, 
entitled “'Tht; King of the Dungeons" ])i‘rfnrmed by 
the hoys. 'I'he. play was full of pathetic interest, 
while the performers displayed remarkable skill and 
dramatic lalen', rellecting the liighcst credit on 
llu'ir training. 

'fhe Rector llie Rev. l*V. O’Neill in presenting 


the report said : - 

May it please Voiir I'Acelleiv'y,-- ! ih.ink you 
h'*arlily. Sir, in my own name and on behalf of the 
staff and Students of St. Xavier’s (’ollege, for the 
gracious kindni^ss that h.is prompted Your ICxcel- 
leiicy to preside at our Distribution of Prizes. Two 
years ago, St. Xavii-r’s ( !ol lege cel i.*bra ted its lillv 
years’ exislem'e as an ediieational institution. It 
began in a very luimble way and amid dilticiilties 
that often llirealei d to overwhelm it. Hut every 
step ill its onward ])rogress has beiai marked hy 
taieonragemenl on the pari of the ( iovi-rnnumt 
India and of Heiigal, and often by substantial helj 
received at critical moments of its c.ireer. 

Successive Viceroys and Lieutenant-Governors 
of beiigal have l)een pleased to mark their interest 
in the (a)llege aiul to preside at oar annual prize- 
giving. ^^'e deem it a great favour that you, Sir. 
as the first Governor of Heiigal, should have bei.n 
jdeased to carry on this tradition and .should Iwi.e 
taken the first possible uceasion of te.stifying to your 
sympathy w’ilh the educational work which wo are 
carrying on here in the interests of the diverse races 
that [)cqp1e this historic land. 

'I'Jie work of the (College consists of tw7) sec- 
tions, the School and the University departments. 
'Pile School is a luiropean School, recognised by 
the Educational Department and sends up candi- 
dates for the Junior and Senior School Certificates 
of the (kani bridge University. The vast majority 
of the boys are the sons of domiciled Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians. ^Ve admit, however, a limited 
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number of Inclijins, this number being fixed by the 
provisions of the Kduc.itional ("ode. The Univer- 
sity Department consists chiefly of Indians with a 
small minority of ICuioj)eans and Ai\^lo- Indians. 
'Plie Ojllegi.* is aflilialed up to the l>. Sc. standard 
of the ("alcLitta University. 

'riie report ff>r last ) ear showed tliat lliere W'.tc 
- yo s'.iidents on the rolls. Of this number, 3SJ 
belonged to the School Di'partmenl and 380 iiave 
been following tin? University courses of the 
College. 'I'he boarders or resident puj)ils numbered 
97. The success of candidates at the ])iiblie exa- 
minations was satisfacttjry. A plot of ground has 
been .secured within easy reach of the College for 
opening a college hostel. 'I'lie (Government ha> 
sanctioned the plans and alhjttcd a substantial .sum 
for die purposes. 

\{ the i*residency .\lblelic Meeting the (College 
won for the sixth year in succession the Schools 
(Challenge Shield. 'I'liey have also .secured the 
.\]jcar Hockey (hiji, the Bengal Junior Foothjill 
League (.aip, die Schools I^cague Cuj), the six a 
side (Challenge (aip and the. Joint Cup. 'I'ho 
College Dcpartmeiu students addeal to these 
trophies by annexing the .Moluiii Ikigan (hip. 

'I'he ('add ('oips is 157 '^Irong with two officers, 
'flic Of'liciT commanding the distiid remarked 
veiv fivourahly, a.t the Annual I'V'|)..*< lion, nji die 
sin iit .'.ppcai‘an''c of the ( 'ulh.i'.c ('adels and their 

inlelligcnl knowledge ol'lht ir drill. 

11. Ih herd (.'armieha.el in repls ..aid : - 

Ihither {)' Neill and sliideiits of St. .Xavier’s 
College.-- Ilha^gi\en me great jileasinv to pre- 
sidi- at the |)ri/e giving of tills Institution and thus 
to ,'^how my sym|)atliy with the iNoik which Father 
O'Neill and his e(jlleagues are doing in the eau-te ot 
education in Bengal 

S(;me iM'eks ago J had the pleasure of being 
.diowii round the eolkge by Ihither O'Neill, 1 ml 
iinrortuiiately the day arrangial for my visit was one, 
when you were away on holiday. I liad tlie ph as- 
ure of being ente.rtaine<l liy the ex«'ellent Band of 
the (hidet ( 'orp. During my inspection 1 was- 
strm-k wlih the e'piipment which lias been pro\ ivi- 
ed by the college authorities for tin* lca<'hing of 
Si'.ience. 'I'he laboratories are eoniiiKM lions, tli<; 
Museums are well stocked and the Observatory - , 
so far as my knowledge of Indian Institutions goes 
— is luiiipie. I am told by the DireeUjr of 

Instruction that you owe much to the work of the 
late Father Lafont and I congratulate the ('ollege 
authorities on the w.iy in which they have <'arried 
out his ideas and on the conspicuous siu'cess 
attained by their puiiils in Science in ihe Univeisity 

Examinations. 

I cannot however, hel[) feeling sijrry that this 
concentration has been mainly on Science. I hear 
t-hat the College has given ui) its 13 . A. courses, 


anil I feel sure that had these courses been 
continued Father O’Neill and his colleagues would 
have Ix'en equally successfiil in Arts. When I 
visileil tile college, Favlier O'Neill showed me the 
excellent i)!.i}:iig field whii h you have and 1 hear 
that you lake full advantage of it. I e.(.)ngratulalc 
you on your success in the variou.s eompetition.s and 
e.>i)e<*ial!y on winning for tlie, .sixth year in succession 
ilu; .Scliool ('halkiige Shield at the Brc.sidoncy 
Athletic nii'eiing. .\noiher year I hope to bo 
present at your annual sports competition and to 
show my inliaest in your siiorts 1 would like to 
give you as a memento of my visit liero to-day a 
challenge cup to lie competed for in such way as 
your Sjiorts ( kmmiitlee think best. 

Father O’Neill in his Annual Report ha.s ex- 
pressed his indebtednes.s to the (iovcrnnient of 
India and to the Government of Bengal for their 
geiiero.sity in the jiast and I can as.sure him that 
(luring my term of office, Ik.: can count on the .same 
S3'm!)athy and interest wliich he has experienced 
in the past. I h.ue alway-; admired the devotion 
of the Je.Miil l*'alheis to their wijrk. 'I'hey give iij) 
llieir nholtt lives to their pr()'‘e,’sion with the result 
tint the ('rd.T h.i^ produced somu; of the greatest 
('duealioiialists the woild has ever.seen. 

l/sd ( 'arniii'liarl then di.-irihuted the prize.s 
whi*’!i eoasisle.l ofgoliland ''ilver medals he.sides 
valualf.e I ooks to ’.Ik* m .ritori«.>us pupil.-;. 

A L'. 'II KK tsi “l.oi.I was given in the 

new l‘h}^ief 'I healif at I'lv^ideney ('ollege by 
Mr. S. ( '. Muhal.aiiohi.s, Profe.s.sor of 
c.ilyuit j riiysiology in the ('ollege. 'Mk.' ka'turcr 
(l.'serihed viv'dly ih.e stale of Im.spiials 
in the middle decade of tlie 19th 
(\-nlury (in spite of lhi‘ di.s('()very of el 1 Ion ih am) 
and ihi' dilemma in which the surgeons found 
ihem.^elvi s. He then ex])laiiied in a most lucid 
way the n.iiure ;ind efi'-cL of Lord Lister’s discovery 
of the possibility of amis.jpiie ireatnient, out 
of which ih.o present irlumphant .system of aseptic. 
Ireaim ait Iris been developed by a natural evolu- 
tion. 'I'lie whole was an eloquent at tribute to 
the greatness of Lord Lister’s achievement 
for the diminution of human suffering. The 
leHiire was liberally illustrated by lantern slides 
.specially jirepaivd for the oec..si()n. 

'The flon'ble Syed Samsul Hilda Member 
of the Executive ( .'oiineil, visited the Ri])on ('ollege 
and school. 'I'lie ( 'ollege was decorated 
ami at llieenlranee the Hon’ble gentlo- 
c.iicutt.'i received by Babii Surendranath 

Banorjee, rresideiit of the (.'ollege ('ouncil, and 
B ihu Ramendra Sunder Trivedi, the rrineipal. He 
was conducted over the. lad^oratory and the elass- 
room.s. He then inspected the school-classes 
which were undergoing their examinations. He 
wdi Well satisfied with ^vhat he saw. The boys 
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wviv II in ]i(iiioLir or iii^ \LsiL The 

FIo!\'l)ii‘ .uL'iill'.Mihiii s-iw llid silc lor tlic (‘olk-i^c 
}|ohU;lii'Hl iii^iily jippiovoil oT it. 

Ax MiUMVstin:^ ixiiMihJiiy was [K-nomieJ at 
tlic Culh '^c Hall nnIil-m the ]K)rtrail of the Kite 

Piinrip.il ol thr (.'ollrur 1 kiI)U Di'voiulra- 
Kri«hn:e,jir M. .V, was linwilrvl. 

tpolieiic: , ,1 , .1 , , , . . , 

lial:)ii .^atish (.liaihli.i 1 )c. 1 r;ni*ij)al 
of llic ('nllr^;r. firopo.rd lliiil .Mr. S. .M ulvhrrji, 
the D’lSl.lrt .Ma:',lsiralc would take ihi^ rhair, 
it was srrond'‘d hy l>al)u Surrndra Lai 
Ray, M:uia:;r,r Niiddia liaj. .^omr inUTcslini; 
spcLrlirs were made i.'V the ex^jiipils of the 
late l*riiR’i|>aI. All ilit* leadin.^^ L^endenicii and 
liii^h oitiri.ils of lli-.' town |jresent. Mr. S. (A 

Miillik, tlu' Dislvie: J id-;.' offered a vole of ihriks 
to the rli iir and it A\as seronded hy Hahu It. 
Iliialtarharjec pleader. .Some lOni^iish ladies and 
Mr.s. Mukherji 5.;ra(:ed the meeting with their 
pre.senee. After a short sjieeeh from the M igis- 
trate» tlie meeting was closed. 

Ills ICxcKM.KXcv ]a)i<o I’Kxre vxn accomp.mied 
hy an .\idde-('amp paid a visit to the Medical (!ol- 
H. >'Va visit I'Aa'elleiK'y Ava.s reci’ived at the 

to Media.i! eiUraiH'ehy .Surgi.'on-Geiieral hannennan 
Coilyg-3. and la., (folonel ( liffard and ceaulucted 
nmnel the varion.s cla.sse.s while at work. Major 
Llliot, w.iwilso ])reseiU at the College. His IC\- 
cellenry vislieil tlie several <'lasses, including the 
main theatre wluTe (\i[)tain llirsch was leaching 
.\fetlical Jurisjirudence, Anatomy Room, Pathologi- 
cal Lahoralory, Physiol(;gira) fyiihoratury, Hygiene 
Lii)()raiory. Major Miller, I. M. S. retvived His 
I'Aeeil ‘.li'v ui the ('hennVal laljoratoi). ili> 
L\(’ellen( ) was well [jlca^ed with what he saw. 

' 1 'hk SiJ.M'.a Ji'Lai.KK of die Piiilusophy 
Christfiu Asiociitioii (d' the Madras t'hri.slian 
Coiiesc C«)llege, wa^ eelehrated at the Anderson 
As 5 o°cU?li^. Hall v.illi Ihu lloiil,!.,. Mr. Juslic.’ 
Slindara Iyer in (he chair. 'I'li. re wa.s a social 
gathering of the meiiioers. 

'Pile (ihainnaii in opening the proceedings, con- 
gratulated the .Association on its liaving reached 
the 25111 year, dhseiUy five )ears, he .said, was a 
fairly long period for a scIkjoI .Xssoelation to live, 
and he hoped that the .\sso<'ialion had attained il.s 
full majority and wish d it many vear.s of vigorous 
life. 


After the reading of the Kcpoii hy the .Secretary 
the niemhers gave a. ijerlormanee (,| selecicd scenes 
from Othello, wiiieli were much apprec.iateil. 'I'liiTe 
was also a .Socratie diahjgue. 

The ('hairman in the course ol hi.s remarks said 
that the mcnihers of the Associaliori .seemed to have 
cho.sen .scenes from Oiliello, ptahaps with the 
object of putting tlie audience and himself (Chair- 
man) in a philosophic* mexd, hut such mood did 
not conduce to indufje one to speak much. 


'J’lie As.so{:iation, the Chairman said, had doiK; 
a great deal of good work, and he recalled with 
regret that the As.sociation had not come intcj 
existence while he was yet a student. 1 le was glad 
to note that the healthy life which Dr. (aiojier have 
iinpartod to tlie Association during the time of his 
connection with tile Christian (‘ollege had appar- 
ently continued in full vigour. 'The in.s|)iring ad- 
vice of tfie successive Prcsideiils of the As.sociatiiaa 
and tlie vilali-sing inllueiice of the (k)llege itself 
could hardly fail to make the ,\.ssociali(jii thrive, 
t‘S])ecially where most of the professors were philo- 
sophers in spirit though they might not profess 
jihilo.sophy. He fully helievt'd that the A.s.sociation 
had been a .source of great im|)rovement to the 
students of the ])hilosophic section of the College 
(*la.s.scs. It was llie method of thought that wa^ 
more important than the actual knowledge gained 
that should he atlendi;d to in an A.s.sociation o' 
that kind, 'riiough there was much hrighlness and 
shrewdness amongst Indians for cautious and ac 
curate thinking they reipiireil laborious training. 

Sini'c his ( 'ollegv' days, the range i)f philosophirnl 
studies had vei)' much Ixm widened in sco|)»‘. 
I'h(‘ range of diouglit had wid'.n* d I'cry much in 
ICuropi*. P.sychii' invesliguions ad\anci-d hy Icaj)-. 
and hounds, and philo.sopliic llanights of a novci 
character had been iiouriug in upon them from 
thi- West (luring the last lew \ears. Tlu.' innei 
mind of man was now being studi-'d, (‘\|)lore(l am 
und(a’sto(xl in a \»ay it \\a-> not m) done lx fort'. 
Prrhaps it mu.-.t have ap[H.‘are(l In some of tliep. 
th.it in that di'Vf lopmtait tin; Isast and llu^ We.s: 
someliiiu s seemed to meet in tlu* rcsulls ihoiigl 
the m(*th(xl was not the .same. 'I'he hkisl was ic 
s('ientiru! as the West, and the tests of irulli wer( 
the .saiii'.- in eastern or western philosojihy. 'Theri 
was invaluable treasure lix-ked U[) in Indian philo 
Sophy, hut he fi’lt ('ailed Ujxni Iji sound a note (<* 
caution to those who wished to pursue that stud) 
He sjjoki; from t.*\j)'‘rien(a‘ when lu; s u'd that sonu 
pern -ns who had (levuled them.selves after siirv<win: 
iveslem phihxsopliy to the study of eastern though.' 
got themselves lost in it. He* would therefore 
advi.se lho.se who w'ishod to pursue such a study I*- 
preserve their independence i>f thought allowing tlx 
we.'.Uan methods to slick to tluaii and to hav(; fuh 
effect on their energy, while they at the .sanu^ time 
took full advantage ol' the depth of eastern wi.s(Jom 
tile amazing chariK tcristics of which were holdties' 
of speculation, closeness of reasoning and deter 

ininalion not to believe anylliiiig unless proof wa-- 

forthcoming. It .seemed to him that a .study (x 
(;aslern philcwopliy, with the h(dp of w'eslern method, 
with a determination not to lose the advantage ol 
western culture would lead to great results. He hoped 
that a .study of eastern pliilosopliy w^ould receive 
more allenlion from Indian students, hut ho would 
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at the same time counsel them ikjI in give up the 
s udy of western |)liiIosc)|)hy, for, however deep the 
visdom of llieir uneienls niiglit Ije it was the 
v estern method that was ( nergisiiig. 


l>resittonoy 
Onlleffo 
U nion 
wucinly. 


Unokr the aus[)i( i;s of the IVi^sidency (>)llege 
Union Socii'ty, Madras a leeture was deliven^d on 
the i^th I )eci'uiher I (j I 2 in ihi; haiglisli 
J.erlnre IImII IVesideiu v ( 'ollege, liy 
Mr. Soiili \'(?nkaiaianKiinuni, i;. \.. 
1 . ( \S., ‘•fjn tin; sj)iril ol laliK-ation** with 
the Honlj'U' Mr. L. Davidson 1. (\ S. 
in the chair, riu; meeting was very largely aileuded. 

'I'he ( Chairman in introdiK'ing Mr. Ramamurii 
Slid that he understood that the espression “ the 
s )irit of Kdiu'ation” ine.int tlu; spirit in \vhi< h 
ediii'ation should he imparted. 

'Tlu^ lecturer lose amidst loud eheias and di !i- 


vered a very inlert.-sting s[)eech in the. cour.se f»f 
Vvhich he said : tin; products of the Indian scliools 
night ])erhap.s he dc.scrihed as Hot I loiuso pKinls. 
l,i Harrow there was only two hours work in ehiss. 
In ( amhridgi* only two hours was devouM for les- 
sons. It was not so in India. It was 5 or 6 hours 
a day. 'riiere was no airangiMuent hen*, by wliii h 
the needs of the individual could be attended to. 
I 1 India it was almost a sin to (piestion what the 
ti aclier said i>r what was printed in a book. In a 
University like ('ambridge there was a manly sensi; 

enuality between a student and a professor. In 
India there was too mueh reverence for the 
l( teller wliich killed the initiative in the student. 

liducatirm should draw* out the vital forces in 
a man. 'I’lu; object of edueah’on was to cn att; 
living individuals, not maehini* made models. ImIu 
c.ition was of value to the indivi^lual, value to his 
r )untry and value to human Ixungs in general as a 
f: ctor of human jwogress. 

i'he period of education was sujiposed to be a 
preparation for life as men. Edu<'ati<jn crc.ii - d in 
n en chfiracter and enabled them to hM* the ide as 
liiatlhin had liairnt. lie wniild put iti ;i nlc.f f.. 
maul)- ''(jiiality lu'iw\‘cn sUideiUs and pH»ii-s-i>iv- ^ 
in the eas«.‘ of Uanibridge. 


At the Kcnindalion Day celebralion ol Mpi»- 
C'enlral (’ollege on Deecmhcr i), at vdiicli the* la -u. 
Muir Dr. Sunder I.al, < j)r» sMlcd. I'rin 

cipal |. Ci. Jenning.s ol the ( olli g * 
Allahabad made a long but interesting sjx'e'eh in 
the course of which he said : — 

'rhe College has now' entered upon the .[oili 
year of its existence. It was first tiuiiporarily 
opened in a rented building — then ('ailed Ludlow 
Castle and now* known as Darbhanga Castle - 
on the 1st of July 1872, by the laeulenant- 
Crovernor Sir \Villiam Muir, to whom wi- owr* as a 
College an endhiss debt of gratitude for the eare nid 




soliritudo with which Ik* founded us 1 as also to 
those munilicent benefactors of the ('olleg'e, his 
late iliglmess ih.e .^laliaraja of \'i/ianagram, in 
whu'.e Ilall wc iiieei: and hi^ laic 1 llgliness the 
Na'vab ot Rainpar; and (Uh' rs whnv*- n.-un'es are 
honourably ins< nl.cd upon the shields beneath the 
gallery ol this II. ill. As I iia\c .Niid on j)revious 
occ;jsion^ tln'ie an; still ji'cniy «‘f shields hanging 
there palienlh,- vvauin;; (or liie lunnt s of pious 
r olL-gi' liCMriaclcis tc be ir,- eri!). (I in .-il (kmioui's 
.'ukI graiiiii<i<* urf.n i!k lu, .aid I l- u.>t tl.at there 
are mon* iImo on-* or ivej rio\^ pn -'i ni in this llull 
wliosi; name-; 1 mas liav the privilege and delight 
ol adding iheie l>c;orc ins liiri.' .i-, he;id of the 
( 'ollegc eonie.^ to a r iove. On Di ( e:iib(,r i)th, 187,^, 
iIk* foimdati'in sioia of iIk- Uf u.w 1 lid bv 
Ilis Lxeclii iu V d’.e \'ie.-.o\ i/ ',d Northbrook, 
V) iii.it v.i,:i 1.0*. i ly :!ii'. m v'e - .1! (•,!! i-i which 
We aliidt* enter-., , >, I have *. la fin iN vi.*:ir: 

wliiisi, ai a .so, 1 i', v.e h,i'. ‘ '•\i'^‘. •! f. r ^'lU!* what 
more tihui a jear longi f. flit* col's-ge Wii', .e, imieh 
as f 2 and a leilf years Imildi eg bjn:- it was for 
uially (ipeue'.l b) lii< Lseijf ni'y lit-* N'i'-eiov I/ird 
Dufie**in in .md | ,iin glad 10 say llt.il it has 

bce't in ll'e (vnir-e ol building mon* or li'ss ever 
.''inee. .Man,' it (onliiiue to grow and tJourish 
throughoui the ('nuurie>, increasing iVom gen(.*ra- 
tion to gel'll ration, and kei ping [race, loot to fool, 
willi tl'.c advancing nluc.Uii nal nreds of the ])Oople 
ol this our own [xui of the gre;it and historic land 
of India, the moilu'r of so much learning and ])iely 
in the jxisi and as we trust the friiiiful source of 
high and varied knowledge in all the .scicnc(.*.s 
throughoui ail future ages I 

but a ('olli'gi* iiiusi grow not only outwardly bilt 
inwardly, not only materially but intellectually not 
only ])hysically but siriritually. We need not 
only the apparatus but the almo.s])here of learning; 
not only the wsiurs of knowled.ge Imt the desire to 
tirink of them ; not only an imjiosing roll-call but 
the orderly, organi.scd, and disei[)liiud life of 
siud\. 'riiei'e is ;ui efiiei; iK y \\liieh is on i ward : 
and an eliieiency wliirh i.s still more im- 
portant, whieh is inward. Outward eTieicney in- 
('hides halls and ample gvoimds, labn.atorii's and 
('lass-rooms libraries and apparatus, and :in efueicnl 
and suffieient staff. 'I'o lhi.;e tb.e'e must be aded 
organism.!' •?'. wilhnut wliii'.h the r- ."i cc .- though not 
Useless ; largeh’ c.’.v.ibiiM d : ... d wiiieh w*liile it 
is ('sv-i'iitial to ofiiciency, both eXLe isil and internal 
is not definitely to be clashed with either tin; one ] 
or the <aher. Inti'rnal efficiency I will not atlemjM 
to define, but it is sonielhing be\ond mere organi 
salion and disi'ipline. It is a matter of the spirit, 
and depends on the. zeal of the stall and on the 
mental altitude of the students. 

It seems tome that ajrart from material rea.sons 
wt' come to .s«:hi>ol and college, fii.slly in ordi*r to 
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Joarn what is this world in whicli wc live, in othiT 
words to loi'irn tlu? truth about our surrounclii\t;> : 
and, secondly, to learn wliat is our duty : duly and 
trulh — I cannot say wliich is first, where each is 
essential and inseparable - these are thiiiL^s which, 
whether we are coir-i'iinis of their ])ri siaice or 
oblivious of their miidance, lead us all, eager or 
slothful, up to the portals of our college. All study 
is a pursuit of truth, an endeavour however feeble 
to learn .somi’tliing more about the strange worhl 
W’c live in. In early ( hildbood it is with all of us 
an eager ha] )py pursuit, than which nothing lamld 
be more delightful. Most of us teacher.^ have not 
yet learnt how to te<ich— in spite of s])(M‘ial 
colleges where tliey teach you how to do it - and 
I .suppose tin’s is the reason why the )oulliru! 
pursuit of knowledgi' Inses its /esi m) often .as ran* 
years increase. And if the objec t set beUtre iis 
is the mastery of a book, of course* <iiir /esr in the 
pursuit is lost : but if your ([uarrv is tin- si.erel <'f 
the world, tile inmost nature (if tin's our imixerse, 
of earth and sun and .stars and of man’s life and 
.soul, and if we continually see glimpses of the (]iic>t 
as we pass through the forest of bcxjks, whether 
swiftly as on horseback or more laboriously (jii 
foot, surely the zest and delight of iiujiiiring child- 
hood inii.st return and urge us on. 

And in learning of the nature of the world sur- 
rounding us our natural purposi; is to disciAer 
how’ best and most fitly to (onduct ourselves thcri* 
in. And conduct is ---unless we are alto;, ether 
.self-regardtiig — duty. For in this .strange.* world tjf 
ours there are others wand<.*ring, somewhat bewil- 
dered, like ourselves : and the [irolilern is how 
to behave tovrards tin in, in a universe so eonstitut- 
cd a.s our.s. Here lies the pith, or kernel, of all 
our .studies. 1 'here is our duly to the Divine, 
therein our duly toothers, and lastly our duty 
to ourselves. As regards the first , 1 will .say 
nothing of it save that I cannot distingiii.sh it from 
(.)ur duty to others- to our fellow creatures .uid 
our feI]ow-ni(;n. .\s regards our duty t<j ourselves, 
I will say as a warning that in my e\)»cn’enee 
there can he nothing less .sal i>iy ing than this, 
pursued for its own .sake in other words than 
self-regarding individualism, (jue’s duty to one 
self is one’s last and ikjI oik.-^ first duty. It is 
indeed only import ml at all hecau.^e we are 
not only important to fc.mselvei, hut are important 
to others ; l)ecausc we are not men* i.^olated unit 
hut are fraction.^, j.o.tion.s of a great city wh.etlier 
that city which St. .Xv.gnslin in liic. 5lh century 
of our era called tin; city of flod, or that less aiigu.sl 
unity which we (.’all the slate. In ourselves we arc 
nothing our strength and importance is all derived 
from others ; and our duty to ourselves is our duty 
to any other of feWow- citizens, witli only this diffe- 
rence that we have Sjxtciid facilities to make our- 


.selvcs .satisfactory memher of society, while we are : 
i m j )erf( ct ly fitted to rom ri .uid guide others 
what I want to .say is tli'‘s (hat my ex[)erieiice 
U*aciies me tliat ihei’e is no pi*ac(' or satisfaction in 
.self reganling ai’tion in looldng after, number one, 
that duty to oneself is a nioic* nr less sjx'f'ious 
})hra.se, generally coviMing more or le.ss imiierfeetly 
tile fuirsuil of onc'y, own pleasure or advantag(‘ ; 
and that duty practically always regards ollicrs. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


St.vj’k 'rr.ciiMc.ti. \u.smi*s 191^^ 

'fiiK f lovernm(.nl of ilie I’nited Provinces is 
inviting applications for technical scholarships of 
^,150 a year enahlinij holders lopnxxed to Europe 
to learn sugar (.ngineering and wood and grass [lulp 
working. 

.Xjiplications are iiniled liy lUirma flovt for two 
.st.ite technical scholarships in (i) Electrical and 
Mechanical Engineering and (2)(Ieology, ea(’h of 
the value of 150 a \ear, tenable in England for 
a pi'riod of two years, which may p()s>il)ly, iii .spe 
eial ('iiTumstances, lx* in('r..asi‘d to three. Ajipli 
r;iti<ms should lx.* sent by Mareh i,t(;i;^, to (he 
Secretary to the Etx.al (lovernna nt. 

A coKRKseo.VDKNT uiites: — 

L/niuou the auspices of the Aryan Ivsx'i.dsior 
League, Mr. M. I). Kaiit delivereil an interesting 
A l<-‘‘diire in Aryan Education Society’s 

eolsmrlioa- Seh(x)ls, AngnAs Wady. Mr. H. E. 
bay|Le?iuro 4 'ho.>:a. - the jxineipal of the lloiuhay 
on* Com- ( 'ommi^rcial ( ‘ollege ■ -iiresided on 
that oCA'a>ion. I'he lecturer first e\ 
plained what is (..'.oiumerce and how commerce 
forms an es.sential factor of civilisation. Th 
then sliowed how other nations li.ive riachi.'d 
their j)rogres.s :iiid civili/alioii by llicir commcri ial 
entlui.''ia.sm and ( nterf)!-!.*,!*. “ India does not lack, 
he .said, cither enthusiasm or ciitt rpi i.se. Our im r 
chant classes .sulfu iciilly sliow commercial ahihl’ 
'Phey arc wiihoiil education and yet they mau.i 
ge their bii.-^ini -^s well. Hut w.iiit of commt rci.il 
education has ki pt ;iway from them the hf.*nefils to 
he derived by s\>.i(.m and (jigaiii/ation. UeoHcn 
find the saim* man working as a cli;rk, as a salesman 
and uumy other things conduned in one. 'Phis sad 
slate will he removefl hy (’ommeif’ial education. 
India has many natiomd advantages over other 
coiimries. Her soil is ferlili*. Labour is cheiip 
and ('(jinmercial instinct in certainj^eoniinunities 
is keen. Why ihi’n has our coimVry made no 
progress ? 'The rcjily is the waul of proper system 
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rttlc roninK^rcial (Miiioalion. Wliilt' alluding to oui' 
romnu.Tcial classps spread tnary^Nlipri:, In; ob^va \i:«l 
that among so many (•las'.<.‘S rlu re are only a 
that really give' sound Irainiiig. U is tlim. iliat 
( if)vci':'inienl sho'uid do soui!. ’.huy, to 'iireee! I'o-n* 
nujrcial knowledge. It is gralii) in^j, to ..vje that tiie 
P.( mhuy ('iovei nmenl have alia ad) taken die mate.r 
ill hand. W’e owe onr siiarrest thanks to our 
(hivernmcnt for the valuable lectures oC Ihof. Lees 
Smith that were arranged for us. W’e liope that th«: 
new I'aciilty in commerce granted tf) <jur L’ni\er.siiy 
will send out [iractical ctuumercial men. IT we want 
advance in ci\ ili.sation, W(? nuisl impiove our m.iU* 
rial condition, and that (U.'iiemls on how we mak'* 
progress in ('ommerce. Alter ihi- !eci;rer Mr. 
Atmaram Tamhane made a few remarks .-ind ll.« !i 
the president said that tlieoietii'.d ('omnu rrml rdu 
('alion was needt d. Ileliasiled dial -ubi..('l iVf' .1 
dirierent points of view and showed iv ' •! of it. 


HINDU UNIVERSITY. 


At die hrst annual UKs.ling of dn- Hindu 
(.’niversity Sociel)' the .‘{aleui<-nt ijf .usounis 
which had Ijeen po viou ly pa ^^ed In’ iho 
('ommiU'.e of .Manageun-iit, sbow.i a t .tel (.1 
l\s. i 7,55,.lhS-:j- 1 » . ipclmiine, (h'n .do!'.^ 

! ’:.95.4hu j-S discount (lb. y '.po;- 1 .-• (>). h'. 

teresl (Ks. 15.450-2-9). nii.scellaneous r('<'( ijits ( I\ •. 
J.444-S-5) and ('olledioiis de])o:>ili.«.l ni banks i-da r 
than the dank of I’engal, Allahabad (N’s. .S5,oS;- 
I 2 2 ). 

d’lie Progress Rcjiort of the .‘sociily adopted at 
die meeting gave a succinct ac'counl of the gtiu.sls 
and progress of the movement, the ]ilaees \isilrd 
by tlu' Hindu university deputations and th • 
measure of sympathy and sup])ort extended to it 
by the I lindii public. It sbowed dial lliere w. r«- 
now 17 donors whose <h)nali«ms laneid bdo.'vsn 
one and live lakhs, ab >iit Soo who have promi^edi 
a d»'nation of Rs. 500 and move, aiul nv. v 

10,000 donor-, of smaller amounis. IneUiduvg 
the permananl annual grants of Rs. 12.0C0 eaeh 
which 11 . 11. the Mahavaj.! ol Ihk.uu v ac.d 
11 . H. tile Maharaj.. of Kashmir ha\ e lu-i n pha'i.! 
to m.'tke. the total amount promised ixeeitN 
hy lakhs, and tlu: total of !< cdi- .itions 17 l.ikh-^. 
I he donor's list includes ilie n.ime of a fc\' Lmo 
l)ean ofhcer.s, .several .M.ilumu clan gentle men ;■> 
eluding one from distant Romeo, sympathisers .nid 
siip[)orlers of the niovemcnf from Rhamo in /Jumi.i 
at the one ond Ka.shmir at the other, aiu/ from 
Ronibay and Afadra.s in the Soiitii, and ofa niimhcr 
o'' .sympathusers from Cambridge. Deputations of 
the Hindu university visited the following [daces 


Khcri, I'\/ahad. llmkipore. Clovakhjmr. Cawn- 
pore, (.'hajira, Mo.'.iiYa: p. 'l-, D.-ridiaiiga, Rliagalpur, 
JMonghjr, laickia.u. (\.'.M!La, i'aridj.ur, Malda, 
Mo/ufiamagar, L.! ...iipiisli. L.Jio;-.-, Amritsar, 
Meerut, Rail illy, 1-^a.: r -’uii.r, .Mor, d.-bad, Vnao. 
Sitapur. I.':c..;li, i- -.r. .Njuu-iy, 

1 . diupuv, Mo*;, ', 1 . I’l’y, Xaiuiv •.!. .Mima.-, 
.\inbala, .Salsuanj/ar, I'iuila, Rae IJ.in ji, Indore, 
Kotcii, (lava, and Jaunpur. Residi-s this, meet- 
ings were held by the n .idi/iU.s of the following 
])lacc.*s to cagrini.-e* the < oik.e:ion of suli.-.criptions 
for the nn:\M-.il\ : l.'-.ibadun, Pallia, Jia.sti, 
.'sari_(;r, (londa, HumIoi, 1 ariabg.idi, l-'a!(:lipur. 
.s!i.ihie:..;r:i er, N.iiu:’.'!, kiiuiia. .'^'■ikain'raba.i. and a 
imiabi r <.>1 pku c s In die Ini ricjr oi‘ i’v/abad. 
(’awnpo!»-, ^lo^.■ll^^l '.id. an*l U u Parc li lU- iricts. 

'l ii'- pii -i nl ol* ' !,■ a., I i s and nici.il.'v 1 .s of due 

M.r.cigi!,.; ( . . .. . i*- • -rii d l(,r the 

'•ii'iimg •is-a-n. i Im; . ,i;,‘ I'-ai, .\f.i!i..raia Sir 
l\am< -lc.\;:r Pali.uli 1 , K. ( . i. ' < f i )i:ibiKinga 

c. lilt I! nil. >> to b( lei.- I "i.' f '! ii. ;■.)•([ i ;■ t jO' a’» lO i );is 

Pai\ri '-. kI.. -M.'.. I'. I... Hr. :i .-di P.daui (} 1 jo.>c. 

\i I).:., i i.. «, 1 . I-., .md .Mrs. /vinui; Iksant. 

a> \’f>' |iu .Hid '11 e lion. I'andii .Munda.i* Lai, 

I i.i'.. c.i.i ., as l.oiii 'lav) -..fnlai). TheConi- 
n-ilic-e .M.m.'.gi e.eiit i on-d-i-., oi leading Hindu 
g. ndemen Irom ilie iiiilio lU of Injia, incln 

I'ing l’•c:a’a^ .Madra--. Po;nI;.iy. liie Panub, ('eniral 
l'.‘o\ !>,i < s ;:.',d Pili.i'. n.iiiibe. iag 51 in .lU liesides 

10 <. .1 •; r-. .\ ( • a.. mill. -e 1 on.s’^ling 

.''I ' i- '.ai , U'.'l M V. n ):\ i , [\ c \fan Lgillg 

•: ’•a.'ii.'iiM •• '.»..s ( ( n .'t lui. d to disi osr ,)! all cunent 
1 i.i *‘’lt ' •, • iib.t { to In.' gt.n, 'ai I of the (.'om- 

mi.i.:- of ''Lir.ageiuei;’, lo \. ii’cli all miutcrs cjI 
general iiap.orl nu i- and l!io.'.e involving (iiK.siion> 
or jirineipit. \\dl!ia\i to I,ei\l\>oil. 'I'lie followinj. 
nii.inliers wi. e elecied b\ die ( 'omuiittee of Ma 
nagt-nic-iit. '-diieh -aas lieM i’mn' i-ialely after the. 
annual me. dng. lo fiani tiii.s u, \dy eons’ditutei 
Working I’ommltUi. : — 'I he hon. Pandii Miulai 
Mohan Mal..\l\a, ihe hon. Pandit Mod Hal Nehru 
du- I’on I'Lc < '• nvai Pn.-a.'l N anna Pahadu*;. l)i 
S.ai h ( i-.aiidu-: Iktuii Le. Hr. T* i Pah.au’.r Sapri 
Munslii l',\Nar Sman. .-.nd. WmiVil P»aadi o Kai 

l'.v\e •, .*'1 ilu- ''ivri.a' s In ihr ( (AmmiUc.e ■ 
Managi ua m !)• in,g t.v '//.vi j members < 4 * ii. 

K:d R.im Savan Has Pabaemr. m \ maivaj 
d'l Oedib < o-.'enu o ed I'ank, Limlli.ii. l’\/abad,a' 
idibn M.\d,..o Nb-li.'ai Kb.aiina, .1 livi f. c biei aeciwi 
lain, .Mlali.’.b.ul Paiik, Limit'. d .ind now one 
its liincuiis. wi le r.ppMinted auviitors t(.i audit : 
act'oiinis (ii ilh sn'''ity lor :}*■. en-mug .s>. sskui. 

I.lfoMs an bi mg m.-’ok- to coliei'i liic sub.scr 
lions wliich liave laeii promised but not yet /la 
iij). A (/epiil.ilion <>/ ihr -nrii'h lu‘;iilciJ hy !i.^ 
/}on. tile .Muh.ir;m Uiiluclur (H' nLirhli;ini:^i will tour 
/'rom llu' /H-gimng ol' tiu' in \l niatuh in the U. I\ 
('cniruJ Iiulhi. Raf/nitan.i, (/U/rat. am/ Kathiawar, 
Roinbav and Madras i<> sci'un: tres/i suhscnplinns 
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l(> make iij> a erorc, a>i vvcll as .sliiiuikite the jiaviiK'iit 
of those that remain iinpaid. Fifty laks must he 
deposited ht the lUiik of lh;iy.;a,l in. order that the 
UiiivLM'.sily .-.liorilii he eoii.'^tiinled l^y an Act of tlte 
Le^islatme. It is earnestly hoped I hat all suiiiKirt- 
Icrs of the niov(.*mejit will evert themselves to their 
utmost to make up this total as early as may he 
practicable. 


□ 


lectim. . 
for the En- 
ourago- 
ment of 
Hesearoh 
and HpcoinI 
study. 


Ecitiocition Abrosid 


OXFORD VNSVERSiTY ITEMS. 

'ri)0 Delegates of the Common University 
Common pro’pose to make arrangements 

University lor oet'asioiiiil courses ol lectures or 
^oasional given by member.-> 

Courses of of the University (not being Professors 
or keuders), or by other persoii.s, on 
subjects of \vhi('h liiey Itave made a 
six'cial study. One (w more Ixrturcrs 
will be aj)pointed in ICa.ster 'Perm, 19 13. 
'I'he (liitii.‘s of a J/eturer shall be to 
give irslriiclion by lecluros or otherwise. 

The nunibiT of lectures or hours of in.striiction, 
and other conditions (which may include publh'a 
tion), sltall he <h '•'.■nniited by ihc Delegates after 
cop.niUaVion with du lAM’tupT in each e.i‘'(‘. 

'rile h;e will be not more lhan ^{,'50 lor a coursv-- 
of lecdires or in;-ti nelif»n. 

livery lA'ctiiriT will Ih.* refiiiircd to give his 
lectures or instnielion not later th*in the end of 
the academic year 1913-14, and to [ircscnt a rcp^irt 
at the conclusi<jn c^f his course. 

(kindidates for election should .send in their 
names, together with the subjects wlu‘( li tliey jiro- 
pose, and any otlier explanation wliieli they may 
think fit to offer, to the Registrar of the Univer 
sity for the Secretary of the Delegates of the 
(>)mmon University I'uiid not later tlian the last 
day of February. 'The choice c)f the Delegates 
will not lie limited to such candidat(’‘i. 

With regard to S(:holar.ship.s and Exhibitions 
offered or awarded during the academi- 
cal year 19T1-12, the (’onnnittee have 
collected information from the ('olle- 
ges. I'hcy find that of Open Scholar- 
.ships and li.vliibitions there were 


Beport of 
StandinR 
Commttee 
on College 
Scholar- 
ships. 


awarded — 

For Classics 

,, Mathematics ... 

„ Natural Science 
,, Modern History 
„ . Clas.sics and 
History 

„ Divinity ... .. 

,, History and f’Veuch 


62 Scholarships, 30 E\hibiliims. 


12 

US 

16 


0 

s 

18 

I 

r 

1 


English Literal urc 1 
Hebrew i „ 

„ Natural Science and 

M.'ith<Mnalies . 1 ,, 

„ Dlvinily and Hebrew i „ 

,, Music .2 ,, 

„ Modc'in L.'ingiiage.s 3 „ 

Of Schf>!arships and ICvhihitions for which there 
are som-* limitations are regards birth or place (jf 
educiiticjn, then- wen* awarded -- 


Fur Ola .sics aS Scholarships ,2 i Kvliibitluiv 

„ M ithcmatu s > 

3 .» 

„ .Natur.il .SLirfiiM* 3 

4 

II M )d(*rn lli^biry 2 

M »* 

>1 EnglFh Lang. 


and Lit .. 

1 If 

„ Hebrew 

2 l‘ 

„ Classics and Kiigiish 

I 


M ithern.'idi's and N.'itur.il Si’lence i ,, 

II Various Siihji'ets (Ideinentary 

Training Follege) ... I .1 

M’here has been very little change in the num- 
her of Scholarships and Exhibitions awarded in the 
ditlerent subjects, as compared with last year. A 
rather larger number of Exhibitions were awarded 
as open ]*Aliibilions pro hm vict'. 


HARVARD NOTES. 

Arrangements h.i\e just been eomplet<*d eonecr- 
U'irvard permanent Har\ard I'oruni. 

Forum. Meiaing.’^ for .sliulent di.<cnssion ol 

(pieslions of Unive^^ily and public intfae.sl uill be 
hehl fivan linio to linie in the Uni(»n, and will be 
under t!u: immediate diriM.tion of the Speakers’ 
(lub, with the co op(Tation of the (lov(‘rning board 
of the Union. 'The member.ship of iIkj Forum will 
consist of all ima bers of the Union and the 
Speakers ('lub. 'I'be meidings will begin imme- 
diately after the (all athlelie seasrm is over, and 
will be held at regular intervals. 

In all the largo univeasity cities of LAirope there 
Harvard close ( onne^etion Ixttwecn the stu 

lir.dthti Ope- dfiils and the opeua. 'LIk; students 
obtain tickets at reduced rales, form 
a large proportion of tin; audiiuK'f', and 
enjoy unusual ediu'ational advantages in that 
way. Until last year there had been la- 

altemj)ts at this University to l)ring al-'ori 
close relations between tile sludent.s ami 
the Ihwton Opera. However, last spring a 

movement was initiated that resulted in the for- 
nuition of the Opera AssociaLion, the purpo.se ol 
Nvhich is to seeun* for students admission to the 
opera at reduced rates. 'I’hus the aim (.>f this new 
organization is to remove; the prime obstacle tf) 
close relations between Harvard and the Boston 
Opera — namely, high price of admission. By join- 
ing this A.ssociation for a .slight fte a student may 
.secure tickets for appro.xiinately half-price. 
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'Die Associated Harv.inl Clubs have arranged 
t(M)ffer II scholarships eiu’li of $300 and each to 
Harvard some man in those states 

Mub of the Union which liave a rejaeseiUa- 

?L'o^make*^ Oni- 

llarvard versitN'. 'I'he ultimate plan is to ensure 

cratic) lor the registration in every incoming 

I'liss of a representative from « ach and 
every one of the Uniteil Stales, 'This follows some 
vvhat the line of the Rhodes’ Scholarships in Faig- 
land. The award is to be made in the full of 1913 
to a man entering the Freshman class, and is to be 
held for a single yiiar. 'I’his sum of $300 will he 
liberal enough to adeipiately rover the heavy travc 
lling expenses to and from Odiege from distant 
States. **'rhereafter, men of ability can soruo! other 
College aid or employinenl sufficient to carry them 
forward. If there be no well-qualified candidate 
for admission to the Freshman class, then the 
scholarship nny lie awarded to any apjdicant from 
such state, who shall be approved by th«! Scholar- 
ship ( 'ommittee of the Associale<l Harvard < Mubs. ’ 

VI. I. sr.VlKS kKl'KKsKNTKI* IN* 1 ol^U VKAkS. 

On the basis of founding soh(iI.uships in th«)*)e 
st.iies wIioM' ri'.prescMUalion i^ le-^s than four, iheri- 
are fourteen states in which tlu; awarrls will even- 
tually be made, h rom the ollieial ligiire.> of 1911 
i the.M* stati-s and their pn^sent n‘pres(;nt.ition in 
tin; College are a.s follow-. : Ari/on i, Xnrih Carolina, 
and South I Dakota, none ; Dedaware, andW voming, 

I e u'h ; Arkansas, N(fw Mexico, f'huida, Idaho 
and Ut.ili, 2 each ; ^\'est N’irginia 3. 

Alllujugli oiil\ I I s< holar>ln\p have been 
P'-ovided for .so far, it is (.xpeeted that tin* list of 
14 will so(m be »'omj)lele. “ rinis in four years 
there sliould be font men in the University from' 
each state, a pernruieiit pledge tile ciaitimied 
democracy of tin* UniM*rsily, while thereafter 
tluux; would be gradiiali s returning to ever\- staii: 

• arrying b;ick the spirit of Harvard, fertile seed for 
new growth, inlUieiice and power". 

(ion* Hall, I lie lire'll 111 Harv.irtl Library, h.is lu'en 
l«j() small til alford proper facilities, for the c'oiivenleni 
H’lrvavd h.indling oi the v.i*st luimber o! books which 
Library po‘"'esses. fhe neeil lor ;i bigger ami 
more <t»unnodious lihr.irv has l»>ng been 
'elt by all nvn lnl»'r»>le«.l in the welfare of H.trv.ard ; 
l»it for lack of funds no praelii .d -.leps couUl yet bo 
taivtai lo this end. Uecently tlirough ihc’ gcncnisiiy of 
.Mrs. Widciier of Fhiladelphi.i, mother of ll.I'k \\ idener 
el the. Class of U)o7, who met with .in unfortun.ite 
death with tlie sinking of the 'I'ii.inic, I farv.ird corpora- 
tion has been cn.ihled to removi* one (’t its long felt 
w.mls rile lihrarv is lo he named the H/irry Klkins 
'V idener Memorial Libr»iry in memory of .Mrs. Wide- 
iier’s lost .son. 

1 he W'idencr Library when eomploled will afford 
slielying space for ahoiil 3,500,000 volumes, bi;.si«|i*s 
rooms, offices hir the siall, (pi.irlers for spcci.il 
t;olleLtion.s, and a large niimbei ol seminary rootn.s and 


private rooms for protessor*-, visiting scholars, and 
advnncefl .students. 

According lo the figures of the count for the year 
1913 , the llarvanl Lniversity library now nimil.iers 
1 , 6 fi 4 , 90 '..i volumes ;iiid paiiijihlets, and incre.ase of 
75 ,S 5 i over the previous vear. Thr* college lilirary, 
including (jure Hall and thirty-six reference collections 
aggreg.'iies a little over .a million volumes. Of the 
dcp.irtmeiilal lihr irie-', that of the L.iw Schotil reveals 
Lh«* gre.ale-.l fh-velopim'nt , with an incre.ise of 35,1100 
volumes over a \ear ago. It has been calletl “the 
most perfect collection ot legal recorcU in the hmglish- 
spe.'ikiiig World. " 


University of Pennsyvania 

According to statistics j\ist loinplelnl in the 
.jrlmiuistrative offn i's of ihi; rnhersity of Lenn.-^yUania 
for its one liundri'd scvcnly-thirLl year, there is .1 gross 
registration of 5,-’ni. Allowing h.r ;ippro\im;.tely 
230 duplications in ri-glstr.ilion hetwcc-n v.irious depart- 
ments makes the net registration hir the year 5,041. 
The number of l^rcshuKn (mrolled i*^ 

While the total enrolment h.ts lallen off ni as 
coinpanul with the preceding yc.'ir's figures, it is 
interesting ti> note that tiiere is increase ol S3 in the 
nuinhc-r ol first -year men. 

Co.vii’.Vk.VTlVK roi.vf. KlgU.SIkVTlON. 


The. College I9I3'H)I3 igli-i»;i3 


.Art" .'iiuHSciemc, 


- 

Biology, 

.S-’ 

42 

Mu-'ic, 


30 

Town Scientitii* Scluiol : 

.Nnhiticture, 

21.5 

1()1 

Ohemistry, .. 

.S‘> 

57 

rlicmical h'.ngineering 

rt4 

lof» 

( 'ivil Knginci*! ing, 


343 

.Mivhanic.il and Idi'clric.d 
iMigineering 

Wharton Sclmi^ of Finance and 

1 onnneiii* 

03(1 

.555 

(iraduatc -.chooL 

-v\\ 

404 

('ollegc Courses for tiMidiers 



1‘Acning Seliools of Account anrl 

1*1 nance 

rSo 

-’3t» 

Medical School 


0^7 

Dental .Senool 

5‘^- 

44‘) 

X’eterinarv Medi(al Si Iiool 

iia 

14 S 

Law Schools 

.5^.5 

371 

Dental l ir.uluate School . . 

(> 

14 

Summer Sch.ooL 

751 

7 L- 

Duplic.iiions 

5361 

537“ 

230 

330 

Net registration 

50 -H 

5150 

C'(»MP.\u.\Tn K Frksii.m.w Re(;i.stration 


The College : ^ 

I 9 I 2 -I 9 I 3 I 9 I; 

-1012 

Arts ;ind Science 

102 

1 14 

Biology 

13 

A 

'I'owm Scientitie School 

Architecture 

63 

61 

(‘hemistrv ... 

*5 

15 

Chemicai Kiiginecring 

3 S 

4f 

Civil Knginci'ring 

t’5 

04 

.Me< hanical and F.le»-tricai 

Kngineering ••• 

lo.S 

IS-’ 
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U luivton ScJhjoI oi Fimnu: 


Cbm men {.* 

ICv’CMiing' .Scliiu)b Ajc<i;:m1 


-’.0 

aiul f inance 

hU 

i-M 

Medical Scliiml 


«>; 

Denial Scln>.>l 

1 ;'a 


V’eterlnary Medie.il Sch»>(?b 

■M 

-!S 

Law SchocI 


TV 

Total 


1-*.V 


Education in Now Zealand. 

soMK rAris i'Ktnr thf kKi’nu-r. 

'riio Nc‘\v AmIiuh'i <>r KdiuMlum ^ 

Hop(')rl. for I slioA'.s lluit ;il iIif cnJ xrar 

tin: nanibcr (jf [)ul)liV, s<'li')u]’; «)j)\ n was an 

increase of 70 in twelve artnih''. On the mils ol 
these sehoals w.sv S 1,5^12 ]>')\s iin<l 77,o.Sti };iris, 
whilst the <)!' an -inJance i.) enr(>]::ient 

was Sv;. (Tn ])e ('.anpnwl wiih 07. 1 in Swii/.cr 
laml, e^.o in iap;M\. «'>') in I'avJ.j.n-l, and S i.i 
Scotland.) d’hv‘ S’.'.ti; [hiy -i ''•nn annn.'Mv 

for the con\‘e).ra\' i)y riilol' rlnldnai in nntlvjn^ 
disti il ls to sonu: rn.nenie,u schfyol, and it prn\idi-> 
free c!as.;ivjf):a-; In',' a!! ^taivLirds. rhe |)ro|)o:tioii 
uf women lea*']’.', rs to ini i’i t.Mc'i. rs is not cst'C'si 
vely Uirt^e, and doe^ not in rease materinlly. \\\; (ob- 
serve that New /.ealaiul is conscinu; tjf the necessity 
felt !i\ older ei jiinn-ieN mI' in ildnit .^ejier.iie provision 
tor feeble ’.ni-ndo'd childrei. :md. ro’');^ni/es tliai the 
respon.n'bility of the Stale knows no (/LtediiniL. ‘*Si\ 
years is li\e<.l l)y the ' (iiieaiicai AiiKiidment .Vet, 
J910, at ilk' a;.y at whieli onng |■ll‘f)|)!(‘ of this kind 
shall come undi- >- inreirm lion, ;iia], iinleM'i tlu-y li.ive 
been previfn.-iy eseinnted b) tiie minister ia.lii- 
cation bv re;i‘'On of in liealdi, or beeause they have 
developed ',11‘tieiently to /-i.-n ih"ir (Oms liviiy^ tile 
instruction imi.-.t be conlimied iiniil they are twenty 
one yell’s old. When an inniale. of die St hool 
for the I’eebleininded reaches lh;it :i;^e, and it is 
considered that lie ha^ not the e.ip.icity to j^tiide 
hi.s life either in iii'. o'.vn or the j)iii>lic interest, he 
may, on tluj order of a niaL;istraic, be kept under 
control for ii fnrtiier period of four \ears, and, by 
similar procedure, e\li;nsions of the currency ol 
the order may be inadt; from lime i<; time, so as to 
secure lifelong guiilance where it is deemcsl advis- 
able."' d’lie number of children no'»v requiring 
separate treatment is estimated at 300, and a havy 
expenditure must be incurred to |)rf;vide f(;r them. 


What Our Students. 

ARE DOING ABROAD. 


liidiaa Oik,- 
ej^afes 111. tlie 
Jiar Pin.il 
iOximiuii,- 
tioji 


'riie following Jiulian gentlemen have been 
''Ueecssful in the Miehaelmas examination (Kinal) 
of-sliuliaUs of Inns of (V)urt lield in 
(hay's Inn Hall on October 7, 8, 9, 10. 
anil I I. L. I. denotes lancfjln’s Inn, 1 . 
'r. Inner 'remple, M. 'T. Middle 'rern- 
ple, and ( 1 . 1 . dray’s Inn : — 

Cdass 1 (in order of merit) — Makaiiji Jutha 
Mehta, and Nanabhoy Hormasji Moos, M. d'. 
(eijualgrd) ; 'rehnmras bavasji Modi, L. I. (yth) ; 
.\marhandhii (luha, M. (lOlh) ; Sailcsh Chunder 
Majiimda?*, fh 1 . (irth). All .iwaRlcil certificate 
of honour, (.'lass 11 (in order ol merit)-- (.Uriyain 
Saryanarayanran, bhasker, b. 1. (ist) ; Dbin Singh 
M, (3rd ; Narayanswami Swaminath Aiyer 
( 1 . T. (oth) ; Ladha Kam Anaml, d. I. and Ohaliim 
l..ik.shmana.swami, I.. 1 . (e(|ual i()th) ; Saileiulra 
Xalh Datta, 0 . 1 . (i7lii) ; IkilvoiiU Singh bandhari, 
L. f. ; Syed kya/.-ud din Ahmad, b. b (’lass HI. 

• in alpii.il'etie.il order- Pmn Nath Aga, M. 'T. : 
Molkima'l .\lmiad, I.. b ; Syed Man/oor Ahmad. 
( 1 . b Syed An'A.uiiddiii Ahmad O. b; Syed 
.\n\\ar'addin Ahni.id and Kuslom .Merwjiiji 
Alpmwaila, M. T. ; Mir .\miriu.Min, I., b ; Aahif) 
.\shr.i.'’, M. I'. ; Saini Raniaii bandoplulhyay and 
Kabinilrmuuii banerjee, O. 1. : .\binash ('handm. 
bera, d. I. Raghliir Singh (ludhraja, M. ' 1 '. : 
Dewan Narinj.in I )a.s, .M. 1 ’.: Nirmal Chandra. 
Hatia, b. I. ; .\nanda Ram Diwan. b. b ; Dav.d 
Srilumon I'hulkar, b. 1 . : 'ririlhdas MLighanmal 
(hani, M. ; I’him/ Doialiji (.iorwalla. b. b ; 
Jamil .\u.ssain, M. '1 . (Jamimilli Jaggaraudu and 
.Via Mohamuvl Jan, b. b, ;Ceke .Maneckji 'raridiri, 
I. 'I'. ; Shmii^lkul .Vlimad Ahmad Khan, .M. 'I'. . 


Alju Sh.irf Muhammad 
Ri:batinat!i Maili, .M.'l'. ; 
Sliaii ^loiiammad, (>. 1 . : 


(jliaganti 
(i;(;. 1. 


Sainlia.siva Ran, M. 


balifiir baliman, b '1'. 
Mating Maung (ii), b. 1 . : 
Nirmal (.’anta Nag b 1 . 


.ahh Singh 


Mr. .\mul3'a Ch, Milra, the second .son ol 
Hr. N. d. .Mitlra, civil medical oiViccr of Arnih, 
^ h;Ls retuined from America after gardua 
in Mcdiciuo ^**^0 medicine in the Chicago Oiiivei- 
■dty. He was accorded a liearty wel- 
come by his nniikM’ons friends. 

Mr. Iv. (i. baiinerjec, has obtained the Sensor 
Mathematical Schalarship at New (.lollegc, Oxford. 

W'e are glad t(» learn that Hr. V. dabriel, -son 
of Mr, \\ Vhaspillai J. P. U. P. iVr.. Mannar, and 
brother of Mr. .Vdv, V. Jo.sheph of Jaffna, who had 
a briilianl career at the ( ieylon Medical ColWgc, 
h;is passed the .M. R. S. and 1 /. K- C. P* 
L.\uminationS; London, with distinction in Surgery. 
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the development of moral thought. 
FULNESS IN THE SCHOOL • 

By Professor Frank Chapman Sharp. 

Those who believe that the school should 
undertake .systematic work for the moral ization of 
its pupils, seem, in the miiiii, to be divided into 
two camps, llwjse who rely for the attainment of 
their eye upon moral instruction, and iliose who 
put their trust in moral training. The former use 
the lecture, in one or another of its various forms, 
or the text-book, and appeal chielly to their pupils’ 
powers of appreciation and memory. Must of its 
representatives confine their attention to the pro 
blcm, what modes of conduct arc right or wrong. 
Hut this limitation is not inherent in the system. 
'I'he laws of life, and the technique of dealing with 
temptation, may hjrm apart of such a programme as 
well as anything else. 'bhe essence of method is 
that the end is knov;ledge, and the means, the 
imparling of information by the teacher. The 
advocates of the second metliod, on the other hand 
seek to provide eondilions, whether in the cla:>s 
room or out of scIkioI liours, that will make 
f(^r the formation of habits of right action. 

'I'he first of these methods is a constant o’oject 
of ridicule for the representatives of the second. 
It has l)oen likened by them to the attempt to 
teach swimming b/ instruction given to the pupil 
wlicn on land. Now’ it is one of the purposes of 
tills paper to show that inslructirin in morals should 
\ht reduced to a minimum. But in so lar as the 
criticism referred to is directed against the value to 
('hildren and young people of information about 
the moral life, it misses the mark. Knowledge may 
not, by itself, be an efficient cau.se of moral action, but 
it is a conditio sine qua non. And there is only 
t. M much of it -and that, in part, of the highest 
importance,— that i.s a .scaled book not merely to 
the child, but often to his parents. How many 
people know, what ('omte among others, has tried 
to leach us, that it is the duly of every jierson living 
by any useful work to regard himself, not as an 
individual w'orking for his own private benefit, but 
as a public functionary, working for the benefit of 
society ? And that the duty here slated is as sacred 
as, and indeed is at the foundation of the duty not 
to steal ? How many newspaper owners have ever 
stopped to consider whether in advertising certain 
patent medicines they were not, in effect, guilty of 
murder ? No one can maintain that such knowl- 
edge, properly imparted, will have no effect upon 
conduct. A letter of some forty words, written to 
the proprietor of Colliers* Weekly by a stranger, led 
to the exclusion of all such matter from that paper, 

• From American contribution to the Second Inter- 
national Moral Education Congress held at the Hague, 
August 1912. 


and more than that, to one of the most vigorous 
campaigns against the patent medicine evil ever 
undertaken in the United States.^ 

But the need of information on the part of the 
child or youth extends much farther than these 
illustrations suggest. He needs a knowledge of 
the laws upon which the development of character 
depends ; of the nature of his fellow beings ; of 
their wants and his power to supply them. He 
should, for e.xamplc, become acquainted the 
laws of habit, and with the intimate and compli- 
cated relationships between physical and moral 
health. He must be brought to see the importance 
of self-knowledge, and l(j grasp the technique of 
.self-control, lie m List learn that success in self- 
control is possible, even to the most hard-pressed 
by being shown what others have endured on their 
way to con(pie.->t : and he must recognize that his 
own struggles are n(jlhing exceptional, but are', 
oil the contrary, whether in one form or another, 
nothing other th.\n the common lot. Again he 
must bo mado to sfi* the iiossibilities of good locked 
up in even the most uiquomising of his fellow 
men, as a protection against the c) nicism which 
is the bitterest foe of the spirit of service ; he must 
learn that the life of service means, not weakness 
of will, but strength ; he must be shown that the 
best in his own life is the product of the honest 
and faithful work of others, sometimes secured to 
him through the greatest sacrifices on their part ; 
he must discover liow high human nature can 
climb, that both humility and aspiration may be 
wakened. Once more, he needs to be shown that 
the law of causi? and effect w’orks in human affairs 
w’ilh the same ine.xorabilily that it docs in nature, 
and he ought to be taught what the leading law's 
are. Such knowledge is an essential part of hi‘ 
equipment for life, and much of it can be obtainec 
only lhn)ugh .some forms of class room ivork, 
'rhere may be a better method of supplying thii 
information than by pouruig it in by means of th( 
lecture or text book. Hut at all events only i 
small part of it can l-io imparted llirough the proces 
of training, and till something better is provided 
the pouring m method cannot be rejected. 

'rhe importance of the .second method, that 0i ; 
training to the desired modes of action, has been; 
NO well presented again and again, that it can be, 
dismissed in this place with a very few words. 
Knowledge must awaken feeling, and this latter 
find for itself an habitual channel to action ; or 
the result is one of those two monstrosities, the 
moral pedant stuffed with knowledge which he 
never thinks of using, or the still more repellent 
and hopeless sentimentalist. The channels between 

^ J, A. Thayer, “Astir, A Publisher’s Life Story,* 

p. 205. 
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thought and aciiun must be opened and conliiui- 
ally deepened. This ^York moral training aims 
to do. 

Each of these methods, then, has its place in 
a complete programme of moral education. Each 
has also its very serious limitations. We begin 
with the first mentioned. In the first place the 
pouring in process, whether employed in this or 
any other field of instruction, does not even accom- 
plish satisfactorily the narrow aims which it sets 
before itself. Material introduced into the system 
in this manner is in great part, not assimilated, 
and even where it is, is not apt to be long retained 
by the memory. Hut this is the least count in 
the indictment. Suppose these ends attained as 
completely as you will, it still remains true that 
your pupil has not gained apprecialily in the power 
to observe, to analy/e, and to reason. W’hal then 
is he going to do when he is in a situation which your 
instructions have not covered ? You will find him 
ordinarily unable to make even the simplest appli- 
cation of the princijiles which you have inculcated 
with so much care. 

These strictures on the text-book and lecture 
system apply to every part of the field of knowledge 
from history to astrono my, Hut in the fieUl here 
under consideration there are additional very 
serious objections to its use. No distinction is 
more frequently overlooked than that between 
what we believe and what wc believe we believe, 
and, in matters moral, few distinctions are m«>rc 
important. Ask a hundred persons who regard 
the Sermon on the Mount as an infallible, God- 
given revelation, whether they consider revenge 
wrong, and the majority will answer, Yes. Put 
concrete case.s to them, and carefully eliminate 
from the situation the necessity of punishment on 
any other grounds than the retributive ; the over- 
whelming majority will justify punishment in 
revenge. Face them with the specific prohibition 
of Matthew v, and at least half will stand by their 
guns. Indeed so weak is mere authority where 
it comes into conflict with convictions having their 
source in deeply rooted emotions, that although 
for sixteen centuries the gospels have been the 
official guide of morals in Christendom, during the 
greater part of this time the belief has been not 
merely cherished in the bottom of the heart, but 
openly formulated and all but universally avowed, 
that revenge under certain circumstance.s is not 
merely a right, but the most sacred of duties. 
What holds for a book regarded as infallblc will 
certainly hold for the teacher who can urge no 
claim to infallibility. Dr. lOlliott, who has been 
conducting courses in moral instruction in the New 
York Ethical Culture School for many years, in- 
forms n.e that nothing which he can say avails to 
convince his twelve to fourteen year old pupils 


that revenge is wrong. * Moral instruction docs not 
have a mass of putty of deal with, as many people 
vainly imagine. Ideal, however incoherent and 
imperfectly formulated, faces ideal from the day 
the teacher is confronted with his pupil in the 
.school. Where there is conflict you can jjrodiice 
conviction, in the main, only by showing that your 
own ideal is the more adequate representation of 
what he is blindly groping for. Now you can j)cr- 
haps accompli.sh this end by a demonstration which 
you yourself conduct, as teacher, for the benefit of 
your class, a.s some teachers demonstrate for their 
classes the ])ropositions in geometry. Ihit ajiart 
from the more obvious diffcreni'e Ik! ween mathe- 
matics and morals, in the latter field self-int( reit 
and powerful pa.s.sions tend to dcllcel the attention 
and paraly/e thought along oni* line, and produer 
hypertrophy of atteiuion and thought along the 
opposite line, so that even where the re is verhiil 
assent, there may ncjt be even the beginnings of 
genuine convi(:ti<jn. And where there is momen- 
tary conviction — we have all observed examples 
of this — it may be wi[)etl from the memor\', like 
the pencil-marks iiixm the sk'.te, within an hour's 
time. Suppose, however, conviction to have, bei.‘n 
produced — and preservisl. 'I’liere is still a g.ip 
before action is reached. Ordinarily, especially, 
in the young, some amoun] of reali/alicm is requi- 
site in order to bring about action, if ror< (‘S of 
any strength are marshalled in oj)[)ositi(;n. Hut 
information poured into the mind from without 
is not the most efficient instrument for the produe- 
lion of a realizing sense of the demands of a situ 
ation which the child meets in the course of ac 
lual experience. ("onsequently there often re- 
mains a great gulf hL* ween moral instruction and 
moral practice, the existence of which its enemies 
have not been slow to observe and i)rorlaim. 

The system of moralization through training U) 
action, has, in its turn, limitations eijually serious. 
Some of them were ])oiuted out abcjve in tiie 
prescnuition of the need, on the part of the yoimg, 
ibr knowledge about the moral life, 'rherc are others 
just as far-reaching, 'file aim of this method is 
to produce habits of action. Hut habit nu'rcl)' 
means doing what you have done before. ^Vhal 
starts the habit ? Is it fear of jnini.shment of one 
sort or another? If so, when the pr(;ssure is 
removed from the young person on liis leaving 
school — we arc n(;t speaking of those, who, like 
certain soldiers, have been subjected to that kind 
of pressure for a (juarter of a century —he is practi- 
cally certain to relapse in the face of temptation. 

9 Our entire theory of the iufluenre of author''y upon 
moral ideals needs a ihorouuh overhauling. It is in about 
the same stage to-day that the theories (or rather guesses) 
concernin the mental proresscs of animals were fifty 
years ago. 
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Tlic members of the athletic teams of our high 
schools are not allowed to smoke during the train- 
ing sea.^on. 1^0 they, or dn they ncjt, return to 
their smoking after they have “ broken training” ? 
Our high school principals have Init one answer. 
Habits of promptness, neatness, order, etc., are 
fairly well enforced in our American schools. Do 
business men who employ the hoys fresh from the 
schools find lhe.se t|ualilies ingrained in them ? So 
far from it, that there is nothing but c(jmplaints at 
their ab.sence. I have had occasion to ob.scrve 
the effects u[)on the pupils of the training given 
by military scIkjoI, after these pupils have become 
students at the university. In the majority of 
of cases —not all— one or two years are sufficient 
to remove all traces of the training so carefully 
enforced in such matters as order and neatness. 
Suppose the graduate of such a school has been 
taught in his external fashion, both at school and 
at home, to tell the truth. Me enters the employ- 
im*nt of a man who orders him to lie to his custo- 
mers. 'Hie penalty is dismi.s.sal. If the position 
is a .specially promising one, how long will the 
opposition of a merely mechanically accpiired habit 
like this, last ? Evidently when a young man 
liaves .school lu' must go forth e(]uii)pod not merely 
with habits, but alst) with so profound a sense of 
ill'- imjiorlanrt! of the modes of conduct which 
they reprc.^eiit that he will value them more highly 
ili.m what he may lost; by his loyalty to them. 

rile formation of habits, iIk'II, in the fiishion 
1' eomniL-nded by Locke in his 'riiouglUs on Edu- 
cation, and all lo<j faithfully followed by many 
iiMclicis tfi ibis day— the formali(m of habits in 
this fashion is but one step in the solution of a 
gn at problem. It creates at best a machine which 
when well started would doiiblle.ss run on forever 
il ji were not fi^r the existence of friction, but 
nu)raHly involves a conflict with o[)posing forces, 
and in this we must depend not upon inertia but 
life. What is reipiired, therefore, is a spirit of 
positive and ardent devotion to moral ideals. This 
alone can beget that loyally to goodness which 
prompts U) endurance for its .sake. “No heart is pure 
that is not passionate ; no virtue is .safe that is not 
enthusiastic,” writes the author of Ecie Homo. Not 
that it will ever be possible to dispense with the 
training, whether self-imposed or imposed by 
Ihe parent or teacher, that issues in habit. The 
ideal must make a chanm-l liy w’hich it habitually 
passe.s over into action, or the outcome will b»; a 
"’eak, nerveless sentimentalist, a nuisance — or 

worse— -to others, and a cur e to himself. Hut if 
the habit is to stand the lest of time the channel 
made by the itU if. To create a system 
of habits rooted in ideals, this, and nothing less 
ban this must be the aim of moral education, 
i'or the development of these ideals the English 


seem to rely very largely upon “the atmosphere 
of the .school. ” Here, again, is something which 
is not merely good but also inclistKnsable, as far 
as il goes. Hut it is far from sufficient. 'I'hc in- 
dividual leans upon public opinion. When that 
support is taken aw'ay is it certain that ho will be 
found to have learned to walk alone ? I think not. 
Will he have developed independence and intelli- 
gence of judgment ? ^^’ill he exhibit the old habits 
when transplanted to new’ fields ? Mr. H. Hompas 
Smith an.sw'ors the first of these la.^.i two ([ucstions 
squarely in the negative. The second he answers 
by saying that the pupils do not apply the princi- 
ples in which they have been exercised in the 
.scliool to their duties as citizens.* If 50, is it 
likely that they apply them in any marked degree to 
such fields a^ I heir vocations ? 

it has been sought to improve matters by 
introducing opportunities for mutual helps in the 
life of the pupils, whether in their play or in their 
school work. Again this is valuable but insufficient. 
In class room wtwk of i)raciically any sort, great 
( are must be taken that the help offered by one 
j)upil to another is not of the indiscriminate kind 
which pauperizes the recipient, and the constant 
ncces>ity incumbent upon the teacher to see that 
this precaution is observed materially narrow's the 
lange of benefactions tint may properly be permit- 
ted. Hut even w’here they arc permissible, at 
the be.^t such .service.s I'an ordinarily be nothing 
more than mere courtesies, costing the giver little, 
developing, beyond question, his “good nature,” 
but niviking few’ more serious calls upon character 
than the ordinary amenitic., of polite society. 
Much has been said of the value of common 
work for a common end. At the great negro 
industrial .sclux)! at Tuskegee, Alabama, founded 
by Hooker ' 1 '. Washington, the pupils have 
built with their own hands all but one or iw'o of 
the liuiklings. 'Hiis hard toil, coiuinucd for 
months, lasting several hours a day, carried on for 
a common eausc, may well have strengthened in 
the best of them the enthusiasm for service. But 
they were making real .sacrifices of time and energy, 
aiul not as a ])ieco of moral gymnastics, but as the 
only means by which absolutely necessary ac- 
commodations c(mld be prov'ded for themselves 
and their successors. Such conditions the ordinary 
scho(»l ('an, under the most favorable circumstances, 
only faitlifully duplicate. Hut as the cause is, so 
will be the effect. 

Our conclusion is that to obtain the largest 
results, the methods now most irequontly em- 
ployed must be supplemented by others. Me 
shall present the claims and describe the proce- 
ss-.* M v.(i iMstru tt ■ I .^n.l In Schools, edited 

by M. K- Siidlrr, vol 1, ff- 
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dure of what we consider the most important ot 
these. 

Probably no teacher of the nineteenth century 
was so intimately acquainted with the nature of 
the school boy as Arnold of Rugby. Certainly 
none accomplished so much for the training of 
his character. Arnold writes in one of his letters : * 
“When I look around upon boys or men there 
seems to me some one point or quality which 
distinguishes really noble persons from ordinary 
ones ; it is not religious feeling, it is not honesty 
or kindness ; hut it seems to mo to be moral 
thoughtfulness." The reason for this conviction 
is doubtless to be found in the following statement 
from a sermon preached in Rugby cha^vd : “He 
who does not thin): must surely do '‘Uv-* of two 
things — he must submit himself enlir. iy to be 
guided by the advice and direction of ciliers, liki^ 
young children, (jr else he must (. rli inly go 
wrong.” 'J’his assertion may not hold ijuilj true for 
that comparatively small clasfi of >\!ioin AVords 
worth sang in his C)de to Dut) : 

“Glad hearts ! without reproach f l A 

Who do thy work and know it not.” 

But no one can deny that it i'. « (jiiiinonly 
wrong action that is action along the line of the 
least resistance ; while observation and sound 
theory unite to convince us of the truth of the 
es.sential clement in Arnold's position, innudy 
that it is thought about the issues of conduct that 
most effectively calls forth the ideals which arc 
capable of coiKpiering the lower passitjns and the 
narrower and meaner impulses of our nattin*. 
Here, therefuie, is suggc.'iled a third aim, and 
implicitly a third method of moral education. 

What then is mural thoughtfulness ? It is at 
once a power and a habit, the power and the 
habit, namely, of reflecting upon the moral issue.'> 
involved in conduct. He who pos-iesses it is 
likely, in the end, to corno into {jusses.sion of mo^t 
of the information which moral instruction aims lu 
bestow ; what he has learned will not be forgotten ; 
he will be able to find his way .amid circumstances 
concerning which his instructor has .supplied him 
with no information, and discover the moral 
Issues at stake in situations concerning which his 
instructor has said n<Ahing. d'he coiuiclions 
obtained by the usc of his own faculties will be 
his own property, and the distinction between whal 
he believes and what he believes ho believes will 
disappear. Furthermore w’hat he has gained will 
be seen l^y him in its concreteness. I'liis means 
that its content is realized and its significance 
apprehended. It therefore tends, through its 

* Thf* Lif** Ci-'m^pondence of Thomas Arnold, 
by Aithur I’enihyn Sianit'V, Vol 11 , p. 13 (Fifth Edition). 

• a^rrmons, Vo!. II, No. XII. 


hold upon the imagination, to kindle strongly the 
feelings, and accordingly has a much increased 
chance of passing over into action. When tempta- 
tion assails him, he possesses a resource which 
no mere reliance upon habit or public opinion 
could afford, the strength of reasoned conviction. 
He does not fight for what he only vaguely feels, 
but for clearly recognized and definitely ai^praised 
value.?. The deliberate aim of seeking the best 
becomes incorporafbd into his p'ogramme of life, 
with the result, as in the case of every clearly con- 
ceived and persistently pursued aim, that the 
interests involved grow more and more precious 
to him with the pas.sage of time, 'rims three 
things are accomplished : the significance of our 
every-day actions, their relations to our ideals, are 
uncovered ; the kinds of ai-liim demanded by <mr 
ideals .are discovered : and the ideals themselves, 
in becoming dclincd and formulated and made tlie 
object of our solicitude arc broadened in range and 
strengthened in their hold upon our affections. 

Tills method-- the method of training consci 
once, or moral education, as it might piuhaps he 
c alled, in the narrower sense of that term, — is nui 
presented as a eure all. 'I’hu.'e wiio pretend In 
luive such wares lor sale aic charlatans. It i.s pre- 
sented as, at mo.'l points, the must effective method 
of supphing infurmalion eoncerning the moral life, 
and as a method of training thei j)o\vers which ari* 
tlie ultimate* semn e of reasonable ce-udiK l, a nietluxl 
without which llie undoulitedly indispensable work 
<»f training habits of ac tion will fail to produce the 
best fruits. 

Ill discu.i.'.iug the luelhucU Ik; used in devo 
loping moral though ifulne.ss f .shall confine myself 
to the high .school, where ahjiie I have observation 
and experience of my own to serve as the basis for 
conclusions. The a\erage pupil enters the Ameri- 
can high school at fourteen, and if he completes 
the course remains four years. The methods 
appu-nriate for the liisl \ car are (juite different from 
those that should be enqiluyed in the last two^ or 
three. Limitations of sfiace compel me to confine 
my.self to the latter. 

The power and the habit of eflecting uiioii the 
moral is.sues of life can of course be developed only 
by exercise. 'I'he iiroccdure employed will accor- 
dingly be S).slemaUc class disca ssion, a discussion 
led, but never dominated by tlie teacher. 'J hese 
discussions mast be preceded !.y careful prepara- 
tion on the part of the pupi . '1 o develop the 

habit of passing sn.ap-shot opii ioijs upon monil 
matters would be worse tiian to attempt to do 
nothing at all in this field. Ord narily the subject 
matter will be supplied by a 5 erics of questions, 
which will be mimeographed ^r printed and d»s 
tributed to the pupils in advan :e. The students 
should be urged not merely to reflect upon them 
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seriously by themselves, but lo talk them over with 
their class-mates and parents. There are ra:,c> 
where this has led to the first serious discu^'^ion 
about life between tlie boy and the father. 

Three great questions lie at the foundalion (jI‘ 
all the more specific ones, 'fhe: first <>nt^ is : 
What, in the circumstances under consideration, ir. 
the right course of action? In order to answer 
this, the pupils must be trained to disco\i.*r just 
what these circumstances are in each case*, b'or 
examiile, a high school student is informed that 
one whom he has hitherto regarded as his frien<l 
has been lying about him in order to wrest from 
him some class or athletic honor, 'flie question 
thereupon arises, What are the real circumstances ? 
The class must be led to discover for itself — and 
this can be done even with thirteen year old 
<'hildren — that the vi«'tim, after having assured 
himself that the rcjiort is true, is bound to ask and 
.uiswer the following (pie^ticjns : (a) Hid lie really 
mean to wrong me (c. g., Was he clearly conscious 
that what he was saying about me was not true?). 
(1)) Were liis statements made deliberately, or on 
the spur of the nionieiit ? (c) Are. there any 
extenuating circumstanro.'i in the ca-'*., which T 
‘'lioiild expect others to apj)!)’ to me, in a like 
situation, in passing judgment upon me? (d) 
Have I been wronging him (or others) in any way 
which would e\|)]ain and in part extenuate his 
.u ti(»n? (e) Is it possible liiat he is already n pen* 
t.'iu? (f) Is there anything in his homo life or 
Ollier surroundings that should make me judge 
liiiii more leniently for this fault than I ought to 
judge myself for a similar oifciice? (g) Has ho done 
iiH' favors in the pa.st, {>r sliown good qualities 
■vhieli now I ought not t(^ forget ? These ques- 
tion., h^rm the prolegomena, but the necessary 
pujlcgcunena, to the farther problem of bow I ought 
t«) treat the wrong doer. 

Again, the problem of the nature of the circum- 
stances is sometimes that of one's power really to 
serve in tlie instance under consideration ; and the 
discussion of it may open up the entire field of self- 
knowledge. Or again it may be, AVhal arc the 
needs— the real needs — of the parties who make up 
the given se»cial situation ? I’his, of course, is the 
iJroblem of opportunity. 

riic second fundameiiUd question: What is 
Ihe true nature of the right and the wrong course 
of action, respectively ? The answer to this will 
be found to involve the use of two oatego- 
Jjos, similarity and difference, and cause and effect. 
l‘or example, can the action under discussion be 
olassitied as cowardice, or lack of chivalry, or 
sponging”? is it at bottom a case of base 
scilishness, or disloyalty ? Subsumption under any 
one of these headings will make the action, in a 
ca-lthy nature, the mimediate object of a vigorous 
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abhorrence. In pursuing this subject proper atten- 
tion will be given to the common forms of false 
sul)sumption, as foolhardiness with the devotion to 
duty which calls for courage, and the jirodigality of 
the speiidthrift with gnierosity. Far dcejiergothe 
que.stioiis concerning caus(; and effect; What will 
be the direct and tlie imlirect effects of adopting 
each of the po.ssible altcrnalive.s permillcd by the 
situation, upon the hapjiiness and character of other 
persons ? What will ])e the direct and the indirect 
effects upon ih<‘ character and happiness of my.self ? 

'The third s» t of ([uestions concerns the attain- 
met of ills; '.\ill to do what is recogni/ed to be right. 
It includes the foils swing ; What are the dangers 
and temptations to which I am especially subjected 
because of my circumstances, temjierameMit, tastes, 
or character ? How can I avoisl or eoiviuer these , 
temptations ? How ran I guard against their 
appearance ? Wli\’ am I olieJi indifferent, or 
callou.'., or even po.>itively malicious? How can 
I strengthen or ^\eaken the tendencies in me to 
good or evil rcs])eclively ? What reasons are there 
for atlsirmpling ts) do so ? 

It goes without saying that thc.se three sets of 
problems sMims^t he kept entirely separate. We 
cannot ask what i.s right in a gi\cn (..ise i\ilhout 
iiuiuiring about effects ; we t?aniiol seek for the 
reasons for attempting to better one's character 
without gf>ing into this same problem of effects ; 
vre cannot learn lunv [o control the tempt r without 
finding tluit first one' must discover precisely what 
the situation is in its rompli.tem ss, and secondly, 
what will be the effects upon m If and others of 
indulging in angry feelings or re^C'ngtflll actions. 
Nevertheless the distinction^ are ikjI without value 
as points of view. It seems lo me that even in 
the high school we should start, as far as possible, 
from the c<jde of morals uccepied in the comm- 
unity about us. If so, the proper ])rocedure is to 
take u}} the specific .situation under examination 
and ask, WluU is its real nature, what opportunities 
does it offer ? How are my physical, intellectual, 
and lemperamcnlal ec[uipmeni, and the demands 
of other situations, related lo these opportunitie.5 ? 
The next stop is lo trace the effect of failure and of 
success in meeting the demands of the situation 
which is being studied. It this is properly managed, 
the desire will arise in the belter natures lobe 
able to meet such situations successfully when they 
arise in actual life, atul they will accordingly wish 
lo discover how the necessary power is to be 
obtained. 

At some points, of course, the generally ac- 
cepted code is plainly inadequate. In such in- 
stances we can reach the better view by arguing 
from analogy. I’lnis it is everywhere recognized 
that the physician must serve his iialicMit to the 
best of his abilii)’, even if that patient is too poor 
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lo p:iy llio regular fees. Again universal condem- 
nation would bo expressed for a captain that de- 
liberately refused to respond to the call of a slii[) 
for hell). On the basis of jiKlginciUs such as thc^e, 
the pupil can be led to sec the duty of service 
involved in the pursuit of every vocation. 

The above (piestions, however, servo merely to 
indicate the general outlines of tiu- C(jiirse. J'lacli 
topic will have its own s[»ecial ciiiestions. 'I'lie fol- 
lowing, dealing with the subjei t of veracity, may serve 
as examples : i (a) Is it possible to lie by other 
means than the use of words, for instance by actions ? 
(b) Can a person lie by keeping silent? (c) by 
making no statement not in itself literally true, 
and yet omitting certain of the facts in the case ? 
(d) Did the boy lie who came home at three 
o’clock in the morning, and told his father the 
next day that he had come in at a (.[uarter of twelve 
( three being a (juarkr of twelve ? ) (e) W hat, 

then, is a lie ? 2. May a statement made on 

insufficient cA ideiu e be a lie ? W hat are tlu‘ 
conseiiuences of a detec;ted lie, in virtue ol its 
detection, upon (a) the victim, (b) third parties, in- 
cluding, in the end, the community, and (c) the 
person himself who lied? Do we, by hing, 
increase— if dclcclcd— the chances that uil'iers ^\ ill 
lie to us ? \Vliat may be llic efre< ls ol a lie, 
whether detected or not, upon the >ictim? 6 If 
the lie has passed uiuletootcd, are there no cunse- 
quenccs to the agettt similar in kind to those 
discovered tinder 3 (c) ? [ Ref a s to the fact that 

knowledge that a man has told the truth to his own 
hurt is the great soui( e C)f our r(aitidence in his 
veracil}’. rhcrefoie he who lies to save himself 
from loss or pain h.is at least lost an oppoitunily 
of increasing the confidence which others repose 
in him. | 7. U'liat are the effects of a lie, whe- 

ther delected f»r n<a, upon the rliaracter of the- 
agent? 8. D(;es the habit of l}ing tend to make 
us unreliable in our statement, even when we in- 
tend to speak the Iriilli ? q. What are tin; effect-^ 
of Ising upon our ronfidence in odiers ? 10. W hat 

are the effects of exaggerated slateiiieiits, known 
by all parties to be exaggerated ( for insUim e, a 
person o\er\rlielms yijii with CApressions (»f his 
gratitude at some tri> ial favor ) ? 11. Does e\ en 

a justifiable lie —assuming there is such a thing — 
have any of the bad consequences already dis- 
covered ? I?. Is a lie ever justifiable ? 13. .Should 
we phrase llie last question, “May 1 ever lie ?" or 
.should we rather “Is it e\er necessaiy fur me to 
lie” ? And what is the difference between these 
two formulations ? i^. May it be our duty to 

avoid the appearance of deceit, even when we are 
not being guilty of any deception? Make some 
suggestions as to v ays in which this tray be dcjiie 
in .specific instances. 15. 15 y what devices ilo 

people often try to conceal from ihem.selve.s tin* 
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lact that they are lying ? 16. Why are they often 

genuinely angry when other persons tax them 
with l)mg? 17. Why is it considcu'ed a deadly 
insult deliberately to call a man altar? 18. What 
are the most common temptations to lie? 19. How' 
can one avoid or con(|iRT these temptations and 
tliiis buil«l lij) a truthful character ? 20. What 

is apt to b(; the effect upon one's liabils of veracity 
of over indiilgcm’e in eating or la/iness ? ^VIult 
the effect of self-control in matters of eating, 
industry, willingness to bear [laiii or to suffer the 
loss of amusements for a good reason?— Give 
reasons for all answers, and supply illustrations 
w herever possible. 

Courses in morals liave hitherto ileall solely 
with duties. We shall find it desirable, however, 
lo enrich them by the addition of a survey of life 
from the point (jf vii.-w of its values. Hy this is 
emplialically luA meant a pre>enlation of the 1 011- 
Ilicting claims of Hedonism and Perfectionism, 
or of any other ethical ‘’isms" whatever. What is 
proposed is rather an c\aminalion of the different 
good things in life ( ), »NitIi a \ iew to liaining 

the pupil to form some estimate of their lelalive 
\aluc*, and to discovering the conditions upon 
which their alLiinnieiu depends. Our list of suh 
jeets will include the pleasures of s jiise and aimi 
semeiUs, “comlbrl " as an (Mid in itsell, sm'ces^ iii 
the coiHeiilional sense of getting aheatl (/folli'.i 
people, sorial position, the ghnv and high ‘pirils 
that are the pnMiict of [)errecl healll), the beauli 
fill in natuie and art. the world of knowleilgr, 
work, friendshi[) and Ilac ihi; enlhua.iMii 

for iiunal id«‘als, and, where di sired, the leligious 
life. We may conclude with a study of the relalion 
of wtMdtli to the aiiainmeiil of these diliereiit eiub. 

'File study of lliis sulqeit should be intro- 
tliaxd into our ('(/iiiAe, first be('aiise ol the diix l 
( ontriljUti«ui it may make to ih'.- welfan; of oui 
pujuls : in the second place because their eon 
(’••]/' 'Oils of v.ilue will, through imitation and 
similar forces, lie!]) to determine ihi; ideals oi 
ollurs, and, lat'. r in lif«*, as heads (7I lamilies and 
a-) cili/eiis ol the stale, will guidr, in large mea''ii' 
their polic y in suth matters as eilueation and, 1 
a certain (jxtenl, social legislation. In the tiiiid 
phux* the possession of the various goods has 
.IS will appear from a moment's relleclion — a I**'' 
reaching series of clTects upon character. Sonic- 
limes the efkcts are. indirec t, but they an^ nunc 
the* less important, Thus a common intcu st m 
the world of beauty or knowledge is a very ellcjc- 
live bond of union between husliand and wile, 
and thereby, of co irse, strengthens the in ’mage 
tie. Furthermore .satisfaction in life, as sucn» 
apart from its siieeial sources, has normally ^nios 
beneficent effect u )on character, as tenc.ug u 
develop a kindly feeling tov^Trcl one’s fellow nitu, 
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whereas dissatisfaciion and disappointment tend 
to produce feelings of self-pity, cMivy,' and hatnjd. 
In the fourth place tlie pursuit (}f the most se- 
ductive, and at the same lime the least satisfying 
goods, the pleasun^s of sense, comfort, social \)osi- 
tion, and “success,’’ together N\ilh their necessary 
condition in most circumstances, wealth, is the 
source of the greater ])art of the wrongdoing in 
the world. Finally the study proi)o.‘.cd will dis- 
close the fact that possession of some of the most 
precious of these goods is open to man only in 
proj)ortion as he is pure in lieart and iinselfish 
in deed. 'I'lu's is notably tiueof friendship and 
]ovt‘, as was long ago pointed out by Aristotle. 

What Seems to have ]')rove«l a satisfactory way of 
|)re.scnting thi-^ 'Nubie<-1 is ihf following : As the 
i)asi.s of work an essay is t;ik«-n by some careful 
sluileiit of liuman life. 'Tins luimefigrapheil 
or printed and placed in ibc hands r)f the juipils, 
bigcthcr with a series of ijnc^liuns on the l< \t. 
'I'ln'se ijueslions art* not in'cndctl lo le->l llu* 
ainoiinl of mimori/ing which the jnipil has done, 
'riit-y are intended first lo clicil iht; meaning of 
the writt.r : seetaid, lo nuxlifs or correct his stale- 
mi.*nts, wherever necessary ; anti finally lo supple 
incni them. 'I'he es'^.w, in <aher words, is in- 
tcii'letl merely lo start the pupil thinking. As an 
i]llI^tl•alion a treatineiil ol lMen<lshi|) is berewitli 
prtsciiled. It is basetl nptni seleeli<»n^ fnan books 
\III and I\ of Aristt)tle’s Xicomiehean Flhie--. 
Ir. iliis ease a few explanatory n«>Us upon the 
I'Ai will have to be adtlial I’tjr llu* lu nefit (»t llu* 
■Uident, dt'aling I'bielly with the author's n^e of 
terms. 

1. Can yon tliinU i>f other reasons hir valuing 
(lifndd’.ip than those here given '! It yrni can, «»b-er\e 
wlietl.er in the text which ft)llt)W' they have lH?en :inti- 
clpate<l in principle or not. J. It is ea^y entaigh m 
‘■ee why we sh,.uld ctjugralulati^ a man who h.is many 
trientls but why should we praise him ? g. What .are 
the two grounds on which, in Chapter I, Aristtale tlr- 
elavfv li iendshijj tti be v.alu.’ihle ■’ I 't. Wactm's diM Us- 
'ion siitijci t in his Kssiiy <0/ (No. 

\ Statt‘ the delinition of frlendsliip given in 
t hap. n 5. Illustrate Aristotle's distincti«>n on 
Ck ip JIl helwcoii c.iriug for a jicrsun because of his 
iisetiiliu ss ti> you, because of the ple.isure he may give 
you, and bee.iuse you .admin* him. Does this throw auv 
light upon till* disiinction between llie acquainlanci* 
and the liicnd in the pro])er .sense of the word friend ? 
h. is this slatemcat of the grounds hu* friendslup 
complete, /. <*., if the ground upon which the tliird kind 
of Iriendstiij) based i-. admlrat'on, can we not .ailmin* 
I person for either qualities besides his cliaractcT V 7. 

It true that only those who p(>s<;e,ss a mfiral <]u:ilit\ 
‘an ruliuiro it in others, c. g., that onI\’ tlu* brave .'ul- 
nine courage ? 8. Can yon arid anything to wh.il 

ristotle says about the iinportance of the moral ele- 
nent in friendship ? q. Is it true that admiration can 
o ^ ? Does 

Aiibtotlc say it can. ? 10, Is it true that the good 


man is also usciful to his friends and a plcascant com- • 
panion ? 1 1. Show that bodi parties lo a genuine and 

perm.anent friemlship m ist be go vl men. 12. If 1 
Arist»)tle’s gener.il arcouut of the basis of frii’iidship is . 
true, and the. best Irieudslilps are pu-^ible only among 
the in 4 »si highly th-velojM d wu-, can a business man 
who skives night :md clay in Dialer to become rich, or, 
on the other hand, a merc‘ idler have good friends and 
be a good friend ' i Ciicero, in bis Treatise 0 )) 

Chapter V I .asserts that the c.vistcnce of 
ancjthcr condition of friendship not yet cxplicity men- 
tioned Friendship he sri\ s, consists in “ a perfect 
conformity of opini(;n «>n .all n ligious .and ci\il (social 
and p«>lili‘ al) •‘ubieets, united willi the highest degree 
of iiuitu.al e-Uein ;mil .arU;* ii».n ” Is this conformity of 
opinion .d»-< 'hit. ly < ntial to Iri-mUliip j 1. Aris, 
t«jtlr a-sorl- that thi- third kind ol Iriendship (that based 
t>n is n. t c-'-arib prianancnl. K this true'.' 

(;»' ( an ii sui*\I\» r;idi»al ehangi s of ispinion f»n the- 

part of i-itlirr trii-nd ? 1 h) the growth of one mind 
iir\a»nd thi* p.>wtTs of the othi v *c the desire for 
noM.lty, for new minds to rxjilore V 15. (Chap. V) 
Show that wht n e\il ri )jorts clrtulate aljout .a man 
of i rl'*d ch.ar.ieter, it will he those among bis friends 
wlk) .are the he-d m. ii, whci will l>e the last to believe 
thisn. ?n. (.kin tVii’iulship sinalve the long continued 

'^iMctration of the I’l ii nds I’o ansu,-?- this question 
gel tloarly Ix fon.- the mind the di-timiion between the 
frieiul .and the well-wisher. 1 7. Is it true 
th.it in the friend-hips between the eood 
“(oinplalnls and Itiikerines" are excluded? (Book 
Chap. X\’.) kS. It it lakes time to create 
fri<‘nd-ltipi wl1.1l i- to he sdil of tlie aflv.ant.ages of 
friend'liips form..il in \oiith ? What .arc in general 
the .advania M*s ot such friendsliips ? Wh.al ;ire the 
dis.adv.int.iges ? h). C.an \\e apply the-.i' principles 

(i» true frieiKlships In tween iiienibers .,1 (lie .same 
family? jo. Wh\ is it th.u family alYtadion or 

filendsblp i-. not more common ’’ .'i, Cii\-e .a list t>f 

the minor cau-a s in llu* way of mistakes in daily 
iclercoiirse and «.if defects eif character n«>t set enu- 
mer.ate 1 which tend to destroy friendship and allection. 

rile Cniversiu of Wisconsin. 

F. C. SHARP. 


LITERATURE OF THE ROMANTIC AGE, 
1798 ^ 1832 . 

Maepherson's Ossian 1760— 63) and Pcrq’.s 
Reltques 0/ Amient Poetry ( 1765) arc 

two rnoincntous works, in as much as tlicy were 
largely instrumental in raising thu standard of revolt 
again.st (dassicism. both were equally important 
in the matter of the promotion of the cause of 
Romantic Revolt, 'riieir influence was universal. 
O.y'sioulsm was marked in ('Joethc, in ('Icoigc Sand, 
in Herder, in ('hatcauhiiand, in Sehiller, in Hugo 
to a certain extent, and also in ('(deridge and in 
Byron. Percy is dominant in C'hatterlon, Scott, 
Wolfe, Bdrgcr, Goethe, Schiller and (.'oloridge. 
These two works, according to ('harles Kdwyn 
Vaughan served ‘‘to deepen tlie strain of sadne.s.s still 
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further, to strengthen it with the swift rush of tragic 
action, to charge it with the wail of wistful longing, 
with the ruffled heat of despondency and despair.” 
These two works combined forces and helped to 
deepen and widen the range of human passions, 
and brought men once more face to face with the 
supernatural. Their special work was that they 
taught men to appreciate the undying poetry 
attaching to the legends, and traditional stories and 
folklores. 

So fiir the work of the revolutionaries had Ijcen 
carried out in silence. 15 ut war was proclaimerl 
in i79vS, when Lvrloil BaIUJs was published. 
*‘From 'I'homson to burns and IJlake the reaction 
against the ideals and methods of classical poetry 
had persistently grown in strength. A n(.‘w world 
of song had been silently built up, before which 
the classical models i)aled into insignificance’’. ^ 
And Lyrical Ballads is a clear avowal of the 
ferment against the .Scho(jl Ti^pc. 

lyrical J^allads may thus be taken as the 
“Magna cliarla of the ro-enfranchisi'menl of 
English poetry”, and the year 1798, the date. I 
quote here the genesis of this v;ondorfal work 
from Wordsworth's own words : 

“In the autumn of 1797, Mr. Coleridge, my 
sister and myself started from Alfoxd ‘H pretty 
late in the afternoon, with a view to visit Linton, 
and the A-alley of stones near to it, and as uiir 
united fiind-s were vtry small, we agreed to defray 
the expense of the tour by writing a poem to be 
sent to the Neio Monthly Maftazinc, In the 
course of this walk was planned the poem of the 
Ancienl Mariner^ founded on a dream, as Mr. 
Coleridge said, of his friend Afr. Erinkshank. 
Mucli the greatest part of the story was Mr. (Jo- 
leridge’s invention \ but certain j)arts I suggested ; 
* As we endeavoured to proceed conjointly our 
respective manners proved so widely diflercnl, 
that it w’ould have been quite presumptuous in 
me to do anything l)iU separate from an under- 
taking, upon which I could only have been n 
clog, 'i'hc Ancient Mariner grew and grew, till 
it became too important for our first object, which 
was limited to our expectation of five pounds ; 
and we began to think of a volume, which was to 
consist, as Mr. Coleridge has told the world, of 
poems chiefly on supernatural subjects, taken from 
common life, but looked at, as much as might be, 
through an imaginative medium.” 

“This volume of T^yrical Ballads was published 
in the autumn of 1798, by Mr. Cottle, at bri-stol. 
It contained several poems wliich have been 
justly blamed for irbialily, — as The Thorn ^ Goody 
Blake, The Idiot Boy ; several in which, as in Simon 

Charles Edwyn Vaughan. 


Zey, triviality is mingled with much real pathos ; 
and some, as Expostulation and Reply and The 
Tables Turned^ which are of the very essence of 
Wordsworth’s nature.” * 

'File importance of the Lyrical Ballads consists 
in the fact that it is the only volume in which 
Romantic notes are heard as sung with “full* 
throated ease.” In the prefaces of the subsequent 
editions, Wordsworth c.xplicitly laid down his 
theory of poetic diction. He wished to sweep away 
all distinctions between poetry and prose, and 
liberate poetry from the rigid bond of the 
Augustans, in whose hands it had become no 
better then rhymed prose, His object was to tak(? 
back poetry to its pristine condition — consisting 
in passion, vividness, and wealth of imagination, 
which the Augustan School had ousted wliolcsale. 
“'Fhc l^yrical Ballads therefore are to modem 
poetry,” says Prof. Wyatt, “what Rossetti’s 
‘Anunciation* is to modern painting ; they enriched 
the world of I^nglish poetry as no one volume has 
since done.” lyrical Ballade may, therefore, bu 
Uiken as the ultimatum f>f the RonianlicLis against 
the Augustan School. P.ut the thing which strike:, 
one most is that it is the point where the two great 
poets meet. ICach had his strong point, and each 
supplied the defects of the other. So that, tlvjy 
are complement of each other ; and the force of 
lyrical BiUadsi^ the resultant of two differenf 
forces — IVordsworth and CohTidge. Tin.* two 
poets had wry little in common ; but their combin 
ed influence was irresistible, (’oming in contact 
with Wordswolb’> loftier genius “Colcriilgo vosr 
from a fourib-ralo p<;et to one of the first order.” 
With the exception of a few, ( 'olcridge produced 
all his best poem during the fir.sl two years of this 
significant friendsln’p. Xor did (Jolcridge stand a 
debtor, he too, had something to offer to his friend. 
Tile contact with the staid and unconcerned niii i 
of Coleridge, drove away all morbid ideas o) 
Wordsworth — ideas which are the oftsprings of 
the gloomy thought s and broodings about \\u' 
French Revolution. 

“ Wordsworth is the incarnation of the roiiuuiti*- 
spirit; Coliridge to all appcrance, was the 
uncompromising of realists. It is well, therdi rc, 
to remember that what Coleridge rather in^ists 
upon is the unity of aim, which lay behind 
divergences of method and manner; and that, 
while professedly describing the object he had 
proposed to himself in the Ancient Mariner, he 
insensibly uses the same terms, which, in the next 
breath, he applies specifically to the poetry of 
Wordsworlli.” 3 

The special feature of thi.s wonderful period 
extending over more than 30 years of space, may 

* Myer’s U/e of Words'Korth, 

* Vaugbao* 
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h(' thus summarised : First Interests were aroused 
in tlic old ballads, and stones and traditional lores 
ard lolk-lalcs, for >vliich Percy is to a large extent 
n sptmhible. Second. Many reviews and tnaga/ines 
weie siarti:d, which were largely Instrumental in 
jjnaiioiing llie cause of the period. Edinburgh 
RiVicii\ Quarti-rlv Review, and lUnckwcod/ !: Maga 
:jr.i all l)el(>Mg to this period. 'rUird- Shakespe 
n an ( ri lies like f'olciidge, J.ainl» and Ila/litt — all 
luM rati>- are of this time. 'J'hc rc* was, moreover, 
a large harvest of general critical literature, l-'ourth 
ar.J la‘'l. 'I’lievc was a largi- oiitpiit of lunels, in 
lunni'ciion with which, s< otl’s Tiaii"-* comes upper 
most. 

.Another and a most icniarkable leatmv is the 
inih'cnce ofCIermany. .'^coU iraiislatcil Burger and 
Cioeilu Coleridge madt.* an I'higlish version of 
.'Scliiiler’s “Wallenstein.” ( ariyle, in >^>24, Irans- 
kui d fjoeihe's ‘Wilhelm M(;isi< r.' and wrote a Life 
r/'.SV wV./-, next year ; and lamipiled a volume of 
‘•.S])ecin)en'. of ( ii rrnan Romance s.” Detjuincey 
( o-mibuK J t'lLrman Prose (.’lassies iji the Black 
wntitlC Maga/ine. 'I’lic (hTnian im'luencc acted as 
a cc.iling jH>wir of the ii.orhidily tf classicism. 
Wr.olswoilh owed as much loOern.an) as (aileritlgt* 
did*. ;m<l i\(n among the VicU*rian>, Mathew 
.\r*old iiad his .shave of da*, (hu many. 

ria diruise and all-enihrat Ing cluuMt lor <»{ the 
S'.;! i< I t is i(io much, to my miiai, to make it com- 
w nil the aspiralu.ins ti;c present attempt, 
l.,- enter into details. .\1I one l an rlo, under llie 
( in nnistana-s. i.s to j)arti(:ulari/e only so much as 
V.” '.;id help lo stimulate inleu*'! and desire for 
ii.i lur study of the stduiTi in the minds ot the 
>.n’(a ni. Only mo^t important tunnes will be men 
til 'l l d aJid their eharariei istii s eareluHy markeil : 
ai.d hints will bi* thrown. Kciping this scheme 
lx h-ie u>, it seems eoineiiienf to tackle with the 
.suliii cL iLMjKing it into its nccc.^NLiry coiuponenl 
I'luiw nts— poetry and j)rosi . 

( 'To be « onlmiis vi. ) AJAX 


REVIEWS 

AND MINOR NOTICES. 


Ihilory pf h'tijnlhh l.iteriihut. Hv Andrew 
l.ang. (London ; Longmans X' ( u. Price h s. > 

'The author in his prelace srys that his objeel 
has been to arouse a living intevi-st in the books 
(M the past and to induce the reader to turn to 
them himself. Phis is surely the correct view 
and should bo the end for which all books on 
literature sliould be wnllcn, lor “it i.s better to 
study even a liltk* of the greatest author.s thiui 
to road many books about them.” 'Phe book is 
written in delightful stylo and with a sense ot 
pre|)or\ion. Tlu' unity of the whole is well pre> 


served. Wo c.an very well recommend this volum 
for the use of our .students of literature. 'Ph 
price is al^-o mtaierate. 

Enu.uti H pud CitieznMp in India by Lconan 
Alston, l.itt i). Director of Non coll students 
Cambridge, formerly Professor at Elpbinston 
College Bombay. ( London : famgmans & C< 
Price 4s uci. ) 

1 his volume is iIk: outcome of a dis.serUition b; 
tlie author mi a subjei't propounded for the Mail 
land Prize, (Cambridge 1909 — “ Ihe leaching 0 
e\[)».-rienc(: in India on ih(. question how far secula 
education can foster a sense of duty.’’ Dr. Alsto 
hiniseir acknowlctlgcs that it ‘‘can hardly I)e .sai 
to hu\e rcixived an answer in this volume.'* Th 
author ha.s tried hard to come to a dclinilc coi 
elusion but has failed to do six ife discusse.s th 
que''tion of the connection of education with pol 
lical unrest; but as one opinion is as good j 
another, theiu is no solid conclusion. However, d 
ver) tanglt* of opinions may stimulate the read 
to attempt a disentanglement. 

Sysimatk Course of Praciical Science by A. W 
Mason B. .‘<e. (I.nndini : Rivington>. Price rs 6 
net.) 

'I’he ehiet aim ot the '«cries is to train the pup 
in uUntifu method and to develop a feeling ot res 
pon-ll>ilit\ and initiative. Kvery effort is mad 
to make the pupil realise that ho has something i 

and that it is his duly to exert himself fur th 
proper carrying out of the work. Special feature of th 
book i.s the arrangement and laliulation of result* 
the duiwing of diagrams and of graphs. We can ri 
eomnu nd this hook for the use of our Intcrmedial 
Science Students. 

/>/?/o 7 ; //«/,. /-v from llie earliest limes to th 
present day by !>. eeeil .Smiili. (l ondon: Kivington 
Prie* Part 1 . j.s. 6 ( 1 .) 

'I’lie autlior has endeavoured to produce a tej 
book whieli .-ludl be both cieiir and sound W’hic 
.shall gi\e to die hoy who is not going to spccialis 
on History an elementary knowledge sound so fa 
as it goes, and to the boy who is reading mor 
seriously, opjioriiiniiies for deeper and wider r 
.search. It is a nice little volume very muc 
suitable for our .Matriculation boys and the Intel 
mediule students as well. 

Essentials of Hinduism. Price A>. S. (Messt 
(1. .\. Natesaii and Co. Madras) 

N\ e have received from Messrs. G. A. Natesa 
i\r Cix, Madras one more of their many useft 
publications. EsseniUih of Hinduism is a co 
lection v\' ariieles that appeared originally as 
symposium in the columns of the Leader < 
Allahabad, riuy have been brought under on 
cover in the hope that an authoritative declarii 
tion as to the “Essentials of Hindui.sm ” by lea 
ding Hindus may be read with interest. 







: Dr. ‘Filippo de Fitippi has submitted to the Council 
ithe,Koyal Geo^aphical Society a plan (or a scientific 
I ' * ’ expedition which he has projected to the Wes- 

SjBitiflo \ tern Himalayas and Karakorim and for 
iamuoa, ^^ich he has already obtained a larije pro- 
jjko|wtd- portion of the funds that will be necessary. 
rSw* Council has expressed its appro vk! of 
jSarah* Dr. de Filippi’s plan. 

^ Dr. de Filippi^s name is \yell known 

^connexion with three of the great expeditions which 
|ve been so successfully accomplished by the Duke 
ithe Abriizzi, first to Mount St. Klias in Alaska. 


"• ■ \ ■ 

wight therefore expect that the infialSilion alone of 
this air would have a beneficial effect* on the 
organism especially if suitable arrangements wer€t 
made to prevent the emanation from tieing carried 
aw^ too quickly by the wind. In this way India 
mi^tget some day number of excellent sana 
tona. Moreover it is a well known f;ict that tWu 
treatment of patients with radioactive water is most 
successful near the springs. In their present condition 
the thermal springs in India are of verv little or no 
use whaiiever. '1 his state of affairs cannot be allowed 
to continue. Thermal springs have proved a gie-it 
boon to Kiirope. There is a widely spread bolirf 
amongst medical ant hoi tries thaf the ihcrinal spring-s 
in Europe owe llicir efficacy to llu-ir radio-activity. 
If this belief is correct and there are good reasons tr 
suppose that it is, tlu; thermal iy[>rings in India are 
worth tuging. 


bond to Mount Ruwenzori in Central Africa and 
^lytothe Karakoram Mountains. The expedition 
)(W proposed, if carried out on the plan which he has 
fawn up. will probably be the mpst important from 
|e scientific point of view that has ever entered the 
limalay is. The problems under investigation concern 
pogrophy, geology, gravity, magnettsm, and the 
irious forms of radiation thermical, photochemieal, 
botociectricalf light polarization, &c., atmospheric 
ectricity, potential gradient electric conductivity, 
tduc^ radio-activity, penetrating radiation and 
Ihization of the air). To these subjects would be 
Eded studies in meteorology, with tlie special view 
I investigating the higher atmosphere with kites 
grrying self registering instruments sent up from 
Nations of high altitude. The special physical charac- 
fristics of the Himalaya Karakoram region, added to 
lie comparative facility with which high altitudes can 
i reached in it, to tlie dryness of the atmosphere, 
tC; afford unique opportunities for these researches. 

It is proposed to c.irry on the investigations from 
tashmir, over the Himalaya range, and through 
Eltistan and Ladakh into Chinese Turkestan. Dr. 
Kpillippi intends to take advantage of the occasion 
mordeef by the expedition to explore and map the 
Rill unknown portion of the Karakoram pass. It 
vould be a matter of the greaie.st interest in this 
listrict to look for a continuation of the great sedimen- 
ary (limestone) formation discovered by the Duke of 
|he Abruzii S<“^‘-Orn bnsifi and bv Dr, Longstaf! 
md the head of the Siachen glacier. The plan entails 
wintering in Baltistan or in Ladakh- and the.expedition 
roul^ extend over a period of something more than a 
tear. The amount necessary to cover the expenses of 
uch an enterprise is about £\o,iyoo. Of this sum 
|6,ooo has already been contributed {£4 , 800 in Italy.) 

C is hoped that the amount necessary to complete the 
jam may be subscribed. 

[ Dr. A. Steichen, professor ot physics at St. Xavier's 
^Uege, Bombay contributes the **Indian Medical 
Gazette" a paper on the radio-activity of 
iadioae- some wells and thermal springs in the 
|re%rfti«a Bombay Presidency and in Baroda State. 

B ombay. In it he states that in radio-therapeutics 
the inhalation of the emanation of radi- 
inn is much used and even special apparatuses are 
l^ised for this purpose. At Tuwa, Vajrabai, and 
SJnei comparatively large amounts of emanation are 
IHfused in the air by day and bv night. One 



Ptana for Colisaum—Yaia*a Mammoth 
AmpMthoatro- 

Of the Int(.T-(!i>llogialo games in America, Kt'ot 
ball is the most popular and attracL the larn s 
number of people to the scene of tlie gritliri.u 
contest, rhe big gamijs — such as Harvard V;iN 
Yale-Princeton and Harvard-Priiux'ton -;in 
visited by about 40,000 [icople every year, tin mg) 
a single scat in the galleries costs $ 2 ( Rs. 

4 as). The biggest game appears lo he that hr 
tween Harvavtl ami Yale, the Oxford and Cam 
bridge of America, wiiich attracl.i over /:jo.oo< 
people, 'riiousands of people are moreover slui 
out from the privilege of visiting tliis game for ihi 
lack of proper accommodations Valt; has 
to solve this dillkidi^ by building a permancn 
structure with a seating capacity fijr 0o,ooo pe<»plc 

Tentative plans for a coliseuin in New Have 
to take the place of the present wooden stand 
on Vale Field have l)ceii approved by the Advisor 
Board of Architects, and construction w'ill proha! >1 
begin vruhin a nKjiUli. A commht'v* is now .. 
work settling the details of the project, d'h 
structure will seat about 6o,oco peo[)le, and it 
cost is estimated at $300,000. A circular lett( 
has been sent tait to the alumni requesting contr 
butions, and the replies will largely deteriuino d 
rapidity with which work will progress. 

The coliseum is the main item in an extensii 
program for. improving athletic facilities at No 
Haven. One hundred acres of land have alrcarl 
been acquired, at a cost of $140,000, opposite tl 
present field and the work of grading has cor 
menced. An adequate club house will eventUiil 
be erected on a part of it. The coliseum, iiowevt 
IS first in order, and it is hoped that it will I 
completed by next fall. 
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We are glad to insert as a frontispiece to this 
issue a photo of the Senate House of the Allahabad 
University which was opened by Sir 
Allahabad John Hewett on August 3rd 1912 ( Vide 

Beilte Vol. II Page 254). The opening of the 

House Senate Hall marks an era in University 
Movement in India for now all the five existing 
Universities have their o^vn homes. I'he foundation 
stone was laid on the 17th January 1910. The 
necessity of such a building was explained by Sir 
Henry Richards the then Vice-Chancellor ; it was 
a reproach that has been removed. Two other 
buildings viz. The University Library and the Iaw 
College are in the course of construction. The 
main building is 376'-8Mong and i75'-6^* deep. 
It comprises a large central Hall for Convocation 
and Examinations ( iso'Xbo' ), with two Halls 
adjacent ( each 52'X36' ) for the meetings of the 
Senate or faculty and committees. For Convoca* 
tion purposes the Main Hall and the side end 
galleries provide about ii)304 square feet. The 
galleries and projecting balconies afford convenient 
places for spectators. For Examination purposes 
allowing 25 square feet for each student, the main 
hall will accommodate about 372 students, and the 
two extra Halls 74 each, making a total of 460. 
There is a clock tower in the centre of the Main 
Froiit. The clock ( not shown in the photo ) is 
about 100 feet from the ground and its Dial about 
10 feet diameter with opal glass fitted with electric 
light. The height of the Main Hall from the floor 
to the ceiling is 50 feet, and of the halls at each 
end 42 feet. The appearance, looking through the 
lofty connecting arch, from one end the building 
to the other, more than 250 feet in length, presents 
a grand vista. In the upper floor there are wait- 
ing rooms, Registrar’s and Assistant Registrar’s 
rooms. The estimated expenditure hes been about 
five lakhs and half. 
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We beg t# diaw the attenti«» 0f Giir readers to 

the new section “ Dacca University ” opened in our 
columns. We hope to publish extracts 
from the Report and comments therc- 
Ootumit'.oo's on, and expect our contributors will 
vapor come forward with their reviews and 

oriticisiRS. His Excellency the Governor in Council 
vill take the report into consideration on the 15th 
of February, before that date we would have two 
issues of the journal (No. 2 January and No. 1 
February) in which we may publish the criticisms. 

41 » a 

We are glad to note that the Government of 
Bombay have nominated Mr. R. P. Paranjpye, the 
The Hon- of Poona Fergusson 

bleMr.B. P. College, as an additional member of 
Paranjpye iVovincial Legislative Council. 

Mr. Paranjpye will, we are sure, be a lower of 
strength to the Independent and progressive party 
in the council. 

• 4)f « 


The following official communique has been 
Issued by the Government of Bengal : — 

The representative committee ap|X)intcd last 
Technical weather to advise on the creation 

Institute for of a Technological Institute in 
Calcutta Calcutia, and on allied subjects, re- 
commended the establishment of a large institute 
in the centre of Calcutta, a separate, well-equipped 
College of Engineering and a Mining School at 
Asansol. A small departmental corumittee has 
since been engaged in elaborating the details of 
the proposed Calcutta Institute in communication 
with employers of all sorts of labour, and although 
their task is not yet complere, the main features of 
the scheme which they are prepared to recommend 
have been determined. They propose to include 
in the Institute various departments of engineering, 
textile fabrics (jute and cotton) chemistry (includ- 
ing, inter alia, dyeing and industrial research), 
printing and possibly process work, commercial 
subjects, and a women’s department with a com- 
mercial branch and a branch for millinery and 
dress-making. In the case of mechanical and 
electrical engineering it is proposed that in addition 
to the general courses opjjortunities should he 
given for higher training leading up to a University 
degree. The committee think that accommoda- 
tion should be found for the Institute in extensive 
premises in or near the business centre of the city 
'and they suggest that its equipment should include 
a library, a gymnasium, dining, reading and recrea- 
tion rooms and some residential quarters. The 
scheme, when submitted in a complete form, will 
be published for information and public opinion 
will be consulted before it is taken into final 
.^Osideration by the Government of Bengal. 

» • * 


The All India Mahemedan Educational Con- 
ference held its sittings at Lucknow on the 28th, 
29th, and 30th December 1912. It was 
Mthomedtn presided over by Major Syed Hasan 
Educational Bilgrami, M. D., 1 . M.S. (retd). His 
i-onfereiice Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the United Provinces was present during the morn- 
ing session of the 28th December which was occupied 
entirely by the President’s speech, followed by a few 
remarks by His Honour, who said he wished to 
express thanks for his welcome and pleasure at 
the eloquent speech. He said there were expres- 
sions in the speech with which he could not agree, 
and he was sure that there were things he could 
say with which the President w'ould not agree, 
but that did not prevent free comment and frank 
speech. Referring to a remark of the President, 
he said that whatever had happened there was no 
suspicion between Government and the community. 
As long as Government spoke frankly to the 
community and the community to the Government, 
so long there would he mutual confidence. 

In his Presidential address Major Syed Hussain 
Bilgrami prefaced his remarks on education by 
quoting the words of the King-Emperor, which, 
he said, constituted the ‘‘Magna Charta” of the 
educational future of this country. Passing to the 
Muslim University, the President said that the 
decision of the Secretary uF State h.td given the 
“coup de grace” to the movement. He criticised 
.adversely the conclusions of th(i Constitution 
Committee, but said that in consenting to various 
vetoes in the Constitution they had contemplated 
their exercise by their own Chancellor. 'Phe trans- 
ference of these powers made the University practi- 
cally a Government institution instead ot a 
communal one. The attitude of Government he 
said, betrayed an amount of suspicion and distrust 
of the community which was not justified either 
on theoretical grounds or as a result of past ex- 
perience. Even if Government conceded the right 
of affiliation, he would still advise the rejection of 
the scheme, as affiliation would be useless without 
control. It was said the Hindus had accepted 
the Government scheme. But after all that commu- 
nity had not an Aligarh College to lose. The 
President then went on to discuss what w'ould be 
done to make the Aligarh College more useful to 
the community under present conditions until 
such time as the Secretary of State thought fit to 
grant a charter without the existing limitations. 
He suggested it should specialise in Oriental 
learning especially Arabic and other Semitic 
languages, in which in the course of a few years it 
might become a recognised authority for the whole 
world. He also insisted on the importance of 
the knowledge of English, and a working knowle^e 
of Frecdi ot both, » order wat «c 
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literature of those three countries could be availa- 
ble to Moslem students. In conclusion, he urged 
the vital importance to the community of ("om- 
merce and Industry. They were not taking their 
proper share iu the economic development of their 
country, and if they failed in that they failed in 
everything. He ended with a tribute to the British 
Government for the favourable conditions under 
which the people were working out their economic 
salvation. 

It * 


TiiEMadras Government with a view to develop 
a scheme for the compilation of a new 
Lexicon lexicon of the Tamil language, have 
entrusted the work of controlling and 
supervising its preparation and publication to the 
University of Madras. A representative Committee 
has since been appointed for the purpose. 


Mr. Kiran K. Sen Gupta, M. A., B. Sc., State 
Geologist in Cochin, has been elected 
r *(l^. ^ Member of the Mining and Geologi- 

cal Institute of India, and a Fellow of 
the Geological Society of London. 


The following subscriptions are announced in aid 
of the Girl’s School for Delhi : — II. II. 

the R . II. „ th. 

Girl’ll School Maharani of Gwalior Rs. 50,000 ; li. II. 
for Delhi Dowager Maharani of Gwalior 

Rs. 1,50,000 ; H. H. the Begum of Janjira 
Ks. 3,000 : H. H. the Rani of Rajgarh Rs. 2,000 ; 
H. H. the Rani of Narsingarh Rs. 3,000; H. H. 
the Rani of 1 )har 5,000 ; Quisar Dulahin Sahiba 
of Bhopal Rs. 7,000 ; Shahryar Dulahin Sahiba of 
Bhopal Rs. 5,000 : Shah Rano Begum Sahiba of 
Bhopal Rs. 5,000 ; Sir Valentine Chirol of the 
“Times,” London Rs. 75 : H. H. the Begum of 
Bhopal Rs. 1,25,000. 

* * nt 


An ordinary monthly meeting of this Society 
Caioutt Calcutta University 

Mathema* Senate House on the 3 id ultimo at 4 
tic^lSooi- p, m. The Hon. Justice Sir Ashutosh 
Mookerjee was in the chair. The 
following gentlemen were proposed for election as 
ordinary members of the Society : — Rai Bahadur 
Yj N. Chakervarti, M. A., Inspector of Schools, 
Allahabad ; Mr. Mahendra Nath Dutt. B. E., 
Assistant Engineer. P. W. D., Sambalpur. The 
ollowing gentlemen were elected as members : — 
P Raghabendra Rao and Mr. B. Lak.^hnian 
The following papers were read at the 
jne^ing :^On a novel solution of Pell’s equation, 
M.A. ; On Equi-Broca- 
un triangles, by Prof. J. C. Swaminarayan, M. A. 

• A * 

I'he following is a precis of Communications 


aij 

made at the adjourned monthly general meeting of 
January 8th. — 

1. On a new Series of Double Sulphates of 

Barium and Heetro-cyclic Aniiiumium 
^ely^oiDen- % Rasik Lall Dutla and Hari- 

g»il (lis Sen. Part i. Commuincated by 

Dr. P. C. Roy. 

Compounds of barium sulphate with pyridine 
sulphate, quinoline sulphate have been prepared, 
of the general formula M^H^SO^. n Ba SOi'. 
M, representing the base. 

2. The A-ch,ang (Maingtha) Tribe of Hohsa- 
Lasha. Yunnan- ByJ. Coggin Brown, M.A., B. Sc. 

The A-ch,angs are one of the smaller groups 
of the lesser known tribes of the Burma-China 
frontier. Their headquarters are in the twin stales 
of Ho-hsa and La-hsa in the western part of the 
province of Yunnan, China. 

The exact position of the A-ch’angs in the gen- 
rally accepted scheme of racial classification is a 
matter of controversy amongst Indo-Chinese anthro- 
pologists, and the whole question is reviewed in this 
paper in the light of further evidence obtained by 
the author during a short lesidencc in their country. 

It concluded that the grouping of the A-chang 
with the Maru, Zi, Lashi and Hpon tribes is 
correct. 

In view of the fact that these and similar tribes 
are being absorbed with an amazing rapidity and 
that the opportunity for research cannot last much 
longer, further woik is urgently pleaded for. The 
synipalheiic study of these dying races is of the 
greatest importance, if we are ever to slove the 
problems of the origin and early movements of the 
Burmese, and the dependent questions connected 
with their civilization and culture. 

3. Himse Flies and Blood-sucking Dipetra 
taken in Galilee in October, 1912 by Dr. N. Anan- 
dale. By E. Bruneili. Communicated by the 
Natural History Secretary, 

The following blood-sucking flies were obtain- 
ed : — Philaeinatomyia insignis Aust., Slomoxys 
calcitrans L., Lyperosia minuta Bezzi and Hippo- 
bosca equina L. 'I he common house-flies were found 
to be Musca domestica L., Musca sp, and Liinno- 
phora lonilrui Wied, Separate reports will be 
published on the Culicidae and Phlebolomus, 

4. A Forgotten kingdom of East Bengal. By 
Nalini Kanla Bhallasali, M.A, Communicated by 
the Hon. Justice Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, Kt. 

'Phis paper gives some account of the City of 
Karmanta (Kamia near Comilla) which was the 
the Capital of the Kingdom of Somatata where the 
Khidga f.imily is said to have reigned in the 7th 
century, A. D. 

3. Papers on the Biology of the Lake of 
Tiberias No. II. Notes on the Fish, Batraehia aid 
Reptiles. 
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The fish fall into four gcogwphlcal groups as 
follows: — (I) Palestinian species; (II) African 
species; ( 111 ) Asiatic species and (IV) Mediterra- 
nean species. The first group is the largest and 
last the smallest ; the African group forms an 
important element in the fauna. The Palestinian 
race (rufus Heckel) of Discognathus lamta (H.B.) 
differs in Minor characters from the typical race 
from Bihar. The Batrachian and Reptillian fauna 
of the lake if a poor one, including only five species. 
With the exception of a local race (savignyi AudA 
of the European Tree-frog (Hyla arbora Linn.) 
these animals occur also in Eastern Europe and 
have a wide or fairly wide distribution in South- 
Western Asia. The range of H, arborea savignyi 
extends from Asia Minor to Egypt. 

EDUCATION IN BURMA. 

The report of the Director of public instruction 
in Burma for the quinquennium ending 1911-12 
records normal progress in every department of 
education. The total expenditure on public schools 
throughout the province stood at Rs. 47,36,641, an 
increase of ne arly Rs. 1 2,50,000 on the expenditure 
at the end of the previous quinquennium. Of this 
expenditure, Goveinm uit schools are rt sponsiblefor 
Rs.9,2i, 345, aided schools for nearly Rs.24, 50,000, 
and district cess and municipal schools for Rs. 
1,30,346. 0/ the increment in income almost 

one-half comes from fees, while Rs. 175 lakhs 
are derived from subscriptions, eiido vments and 
other miscellaneous private contributions. The 
rest is made up by Rs. 2,88,292 contributed jointly 
by provincial funds and the Government of India 
Rs. 1*5 lakhs from district funds and Rs. 40,000 
from municipalities. Of the total almost Rs. 31 
lakhs represent direct and Rs. 16 lakhs indirect 
expenditure. As regards general heads of direct 
charges the largest increase is shown under secon- 
schools, on whicli Rs. 6,48,115 are now spent 
in excess of the coi responding expenditure of 
1906-07. The total expenditure on secondary 
schools is thrice as much as that on primary 
schools, on which the increment during the quin- 
quennium was under a lakh. On training schools 
a rather heavy increa.se of Rs. 80,00c is shown 
but this has been described as being due to en- 
hanced provision for increased and improve staff. 
The falling off on collegiate expenditure noted 
in the preceding quinciuennium has been made up, 
the total expenditure on arts colleges having risen 
by Rs, 53,481. A sum of Rs. 8 lakhs was allotted 
in March 1911 for being expended principally on 
buildings and equipments ; and in addition to 
this the education department received Rs. 2*5 
lakhs as their share from the education grant of 
Rs. 50 lakhs announced by his Imperial Majesty 
at the Coronation Durbar. It has, however, been 


estimated that a ' capital expenditure of Rs. i q 
lakhs per annum for several years and an annual 
recurring expenditure which at the end of three 
years will not be less than Rs. 20 lakhs, are need- 
ed in order to bring every branch of education in 
Burma up to the standard which the Government 
of India has set before them. The Burma Gov- 
ernment is of opinion that this sum is far beyond 
the means of a province which had many other 
urgent claims to meet.' 

During the period under report there were two 
arts colleges in the province with 30a male and 
22 female students. The only law school had 
but 10 students. During this period a Govern- 
ment medical school was started, which had 4a 
pupils on the roll. Apart from this, 32 Burmese 
medical students were attending the Royapuram 
medical school at Madras ; and at the Calcutta 
Medical College there were 7 male and 3 female 
scholarship-holders from Burma. One noticeable 
thing appears to be the proceeding to Dublin to read 
for the Fellowship of the Royal College of Surgeons 
of a Burmese female student after completing the 
Calcut a Medical College course. There were dur- 
ing the period 869 secondary schools for males 
with 63,786 students and 82 for females with 
* 9»535 scholars. Of primary schools there were 
4,764 lor boys and 5:12 for girls with 1,25,552 and 
55,854 students respectively. Besides these there 
were i6,6io elementary private schools with 
1,71,438 boys and 3,507 girls on their roils. Of 
training schools there were 8 for males and 4 for 
females with 287 and 169 students respectively. 
The pi rcentage of institutions to the numbers of 
towns ind villages was 61 '5 and that of the male 
and female scholars to the male and female popu- 
lations of the school-going age were 32*44 and 
8*93 respectively. The Burma Government is of 
opinio 1 that there exists throughout the province 
the necessary machinery for the education of al- 
m0i.‘ every body of school-going age. 'The buil<l- 
ings are there, the teachers are there, and the pa- 
rents, even of the poorest classes, display no re- 
luctance to send their boys to school and would 
probably receive an order making It compulsciy 
for them to do so without surprise and without 
demur’— says the Burma Government Resolution 
on the report. This is no doubt a strong argu- 
ment in favour of Mr. Gokhale’s elementary edu- 
cations scheme. There was during the period 
a marked increase in the education of Mahomedans 
the total having risen from 10,965 in 1906-7 to 
i 4 » 553 ' At present of the possible Musalman 
going population nearly 2 $ per cent., is at school. 
In India theproportions of literate females are 5 
and 3 per 1,000 for Hindoos and Mahomedans 
respectively. In Burma they are 53 and 77 
1,000 for Hindus and Buddhists, and Muslims 
respectively. ' 
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Three New 
Honorary- 
Degrees 

ferrcd on 


Calcutta University 

Special Senate Meeting, 4th January 1913. 

A SPECIAL MEETING of the Senate of the 
Calcutta University was held at the Senate House, 
on 4th January. Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, Vice- 
Chancellor, presided and there was a fair attend- 
ance of Fellows. 

The only item before the meeting was to con- 
firm the recommendation of the 
Syndicate that Honorary Degrees of 
Doctor of Literature, Doctor of 
Science, and Doctor of L»w, be con- 
Professor Herman Oldenberg, Dr. 
Andrew Russell Forsyth, and Sir Tarak Nath 

Palit respectively. 

The Vice-Chancellor, in moving 
Vioo- ^ that the recommendation of the 

Speech****’^'* Syndicate be confirmed, said : — 

I feel confident th it the propositinns which I shall 
pp-senlly place before \ou for acceptance do not stand 
in need of any juslificatioii from rnc. Professor Olden- 
berij, upon whom it is propo.s(?d to confi.T the I lonor iry 
Degree of Doctor of Literature occupies tlie Chair of 
Sanskrit In the University of (jotlingen, and is niic 
nf die greatest living autlmrities in hi-^ special (l«*parl- 
lecnl. he is faciU among the Vvdic S-.holais 

(.f die West, and at the s-iino lime stands in the fr -nl 
ran : <»f authorities on B.jddhisni, No cofuph'te enu 
ihli- di n "f his very numerous papers and works can 
l>e atternpfed In n* ; but rc(er< nee rn <y be made to some 
till’ highest importance. His work on ihe Life and 
feacblng of Buddha, which has been tr oislaled into 
Knglidi and •'Cveral other lani»uag<'s continues to hold 
its place as the most critical and at the .same time mo'^t 
interesting b«)ok on Buddlia. His work on Vedic 
religion is one of tlie ino^t ihor.-ugh and deciiledly tlie 
best written work on the sui)jtct ; while his Proh gi>- 
m na to and his great Cornrnentar}' on the Kigved 
Saiihita represent the ripest fruit of Weslren crriical 
Vedic Scholarship. 1 1 is editions of the s.acred books 
of the Buddhists afford at the same lime conclusive 
testimf'nx' to his eminence as a I’ali scholar. His 
Scholarship linguistic, philological, hi.sloncal, anti- 
i]uarian — is wide and at the same time minute. He 
IS unwearied in collecting mas.ses of data and material, 
but never fails to anabse and combine them with 
consummate critical skill and acumen. In fact he 
deals with his mat^*rial in the spirit not only of the 
critic and scholar but also of the phil -sopher, not shrink 
•ng from the invesiig.'ition of tedious details nor losing 
st .ht of ilic; wider and more important aspects of the 
P »blem His insight into ancient phases of thouglit 
d belief is as keen!) penetrative as it is deeply smu- 
r tlielir; and it is in this fiebl that he has aihievcd his 
8 eaicsi sticcesse.s. I’o all this he joins a rare gut of 
^quent, often truly brilliant, exposition. Ihe total 
s un of his endowments and performance fully justifies 
b e assertion that the position which Professor Olden- 
occupies as an Orientalist is unique. 


Dr. Andrew Russell Forsyth stands in the foremost 
rank i>f modern mathematicians, nnd his name is held 
in the hiuhc‘.t regaid where ver Pure Matuematics is 
ciihivuUd. Indeed, it is supetfiuous to di]at< upon 
the qinlilicatiuns of One who was, for more than fifteen 
yeais^ a brilliant occupant of the S >dleri m Chair of 
Pure Mathematics m the U no ersity of Cambridge. 
His works on the I heory of Dilfeiential Hquations 
and rheorvof Functions have compb*iely revolutionised 
the study of these subjects, while Ins treatises on Differ- 
ential Geometry are recognised as the leading text- 
books in these departments ; the former of these has 
been transKated into German, and the Knglish edition 
as well as the German version, has passed through 
several editions. His original papers which embody 
work of the highest order contain presentations of new 
theories with remarkable clearness, and he has discover* 
ed with almost intuitive insight, the Geometrical signi- 
ficance of abstruse analytical iheorem.s. The Univer- 
sities of Oxford Dublin Manchester, Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen and Christiana have vied with 
each other in conferring upon him an Honorary Degree 
in recogniti »n of the value of his mathematical contri- 
butions and it w.iuld be singularly inappropriate if 
we fad to honour him while he is in our midst- 

Finally as rcyard*. Sir Tarak Nath Palit, upon 
whom it is propo‘-ed to confer the Honorary Degree 
of Doctor of Law. it is onlv necessary for me to lemind 
>ou tiiat he had quite a disiinguistied position as an 
eminent member <il the b gal profession. Indeed it 
was his brilliant success at ilie Bar which enabled him 
to Liv th- foimdaiion for that wealth which he has so 
unvtiniedly plaied at onr disposal for the establishment 
of the University College of Science. His princely 
miin-ficcncc has « arned for him the lasting gratitude 
of all persons interested in the progress of education 
in tin’s country, and will serve to hand his name down 
to po^irriiy as that of the greatest benefactor of an 
Indi.in University 

Sir Ciurudas Bancrjee said he had much pleasure 
in seconding the proposition which had 
ro^'das moved in such fitting terms from the 

>i:inerjee\s chair Kegarding Sir Ta ak Nath Falit 
Speech whom he had known for nearly half a cen- 

tury he might br pcimitted to say a few woids in detail. 
Sir I'arak Nath was not only a profound lawj-er but 
also a profound mt'tnphysician and an erudite and 
accomplished English scholar. His was a mind 
endowed with a rare combination of massive sirengtli 
and subtle acuteness, improved by culture, which was 
deep and varied and ever animated by the love ol 
justice and truth. A man of such intrinsic qualificatioi 
was bound to be a leader of the Calcutta Bar. In con 
elusion, Sir Gurudas said a man with such lofty attain* 
ments and actuated by such noble instincts was ar 
honour to the community to which he belonged 


The Cah iitta University Election for the Bcnga 
Legislative Council concluded 01 
The Election 1913 at the Senate Housi 

with the result that Dr. Devaprasad Sarbadhikar; 
got 8S votes, Principal Heramba Chandra Maitn 
43 votes. Dr. Sarbadhicary was declared dul] 
•lacted. 
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Professor Jnan Chandra Ghose M. A., and 
Kaviraj Jamini Bhusan Sen M. A., 
Fellows ^ g ^ elected Fellows of 

the University by the Registered Graduates. 


The Syndicate of the Calcutta University recom- 
mends that with effect from October 
next, Mr. G. Findlay Shirras, M. A., 
be appointed University Reader on 
** Some Recent Developments in Indian Currency 
and Finance.^’ It is also proposed to appoint, with 
effect from October next. Prof. J. N. Das Gupta 
to be University Reader on ‘^Bengal in the Sixteenth 
Century.” 


Babu Romesh Chandra Mazumdar, M. v., of the 
Presidency College, has been awarded 
the Premchand Roychand studentship 
Student- in literary subjects for the w ar 1912, 
by the Calcutta University. The 
P. R. Studentship for scientific subjecis has not 
yet been awarded. 


ExaminerM in Law, 1913 

The Dean of the Faculty of r.aw — President, 
Kx-officio. Jurisprudence : N. N. 
Prelimina- Gupta Esq., P. N. Chatterjee Ksq. 
jy^xam. n Theory of Legisla- 

tion : M. N. Basu Esq., P. K. ("ha- 
krabarti, Esq. Hindu Law : Babu Jyotiprasad 
Sarbadhikari, Babu Haraprasad Chatterjee. Buddhist 
Law ; Maung Kyn Esq. 

The Dean of the Faculty of Law, — President, 
Ex-oflficio. 

Intermedi- Mfhomedan l^w and Personal 

^ Law : Shamsul-ulama Mahomed 
Yu.soof Khan Bahadur, Maulvi 
Muhammad Mustapha Khan, Babu Krishna J*ro- 
sad Sarbadhikari, P. N. Datta, Esij. Transfer of 
Property : Babus Birajmohan Majumdar, Karuna- 
may Basu, Samatulchandra Datta, Mohinimohan 
Chatterji. Real Property and Succession : B. K. 
Acharyya, Esq., S. M. Bose, Esq., Babus Asutosh 
Mukerji, Hiralal ('hakrabarti. Contracts and Torts : 
P. Mitra Esq. B. K. Ghosh Esq., b. K. Mallik Esq., 
M. N. Kanjilal Esq. 

The Dean of the Faculty of I^w — President, 
P)x-officio. Land Tenures and Pres 
cription : Babus Surendranath Guha, 
Lalitmohan Mukerji, Umeshchandra 
Ghosh, Surendrachandra Sen. Equity: Dr. S. C. 
Bagchi, Nirmalchandra Sen Esq., S. C. Ray Esq., 
J. M. Sengupta, Esq. Civil Procedure Evidence and 
Limitation: Babus Sibaprasanna Bhatfacharyya, 
Tarak Chandra Chakrabarti, Debendrachandra 


Mallik, Gunodacharan Sen. Criminal Law : Babu 
Bankimchandra Sen. Nisithchandra Sen, Esq. 
Babus Brojendranath Chatterji, Saratchandra 
Lahiri. 


Paper Setters in Law, 1913 #— 

The Dean of the Faculty of Law — President, 
Ex officio. Jurisprudence : M. N. 
in Basu, Esq. Roman Law and Legisla- 

tion : Dr. Satischandra Banerjee, 
Hindu Law : Babu Mahendranath Ray. 

The Dean of the Faculty of Law — President, 
Ex-officio. Mahomedan Law and 
at?^*BSamV- Personal I.AW : Z. R. Zahid Sorawor- 
dhy Esij. 'rransfer of Property : 'Die 
Hon’ble Mr. Justice Naliniranjan 
Chatterjee. Real Property and Succession : Babu 
Basantakiimar Basu. C'ontracts and Torts : S. (’. 
Ray Esq. 

The Dean of the Faculty of Law — President, 
Tj,. . Ex-oflicio. T.and 'reniircs : 'Fhe 

' Hon’ble Mr. Justice Digambar Chatter 

jce. Ecpiity: Dr. S. C. Bagchi. (avil Procedure 
Evidence and Limitation : Babu Harendranarayam 
Mitra. Criminal Law : I'lie Hon’ble Mr. Justice 
Hassan Imam. 


B. 8c. 
Geoiosy 


Changes in Syitabus. 

On page 239 of the ('alendar for 1911, Part I, 
at the commencement of the Practical Course in 
rief)logy for B. Sc. I'.xaminalion, tlic 
following sentence has been added : — 
“ Besides a more precise and through 
knowledge of the subject prescribed for the Prac- 
tical Course in Geology for the Intermediate Pa 
amination in Science, a knowledge of the following 
additional questions shall be reciuired.” The addi 
tion will come into operation with tfffect from the 
B.Sc. E.xamination to be held in Ajiril next. 

On the recommendation of the .Syndicate and 
the Senate the following revised syllabus in Zoology 
has been sancticjned by the Govern 
Zooiofi^' of India for the Preliniiniv> 

Scientific M. B. Examination, the re- 
vi.sed syllabus will come into operation with efleci 
from the e.xamination to he held in April 1913 
The Scope of Zoology and its relationship to other 
Sciences. The nature of living matter and the 
contrast between the Animal and the plant. The 
Cell — its structure and function. Cell division. 
The Morphology and life history of Amoeba, Vor- 
ticella, Nytcothenis and Monocystis. A summary 
of the main characters of the Protozoa. The Mor- 
phology and life history of Hydra, and a compari- 
son between the Protozoa and Metazoa. Com- 
parison of the Coelomata and the Coelenterata. 
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The functions of the Coelom. The Morphology 
and life history of the Earthworm. The Morpho- 
logy and the life history of the Prawn (Palnemon) 
and the Cockroach, and compare them with the 
typical structure of the Annelida. 'Phe Morpho- 
logy of the fresh water Mussel (Unio), and the 
land snail (Achatina). 'Fhe general characters 
of the Vertebrata. 'Phe Morphology of a fish — 
preferably an Elasmobranch. The Morphology 
of the Toad (Eufo), and comparison with the fish. 
The Morphology of the Mammal (Guinea-pig). 
An elementary study of the development of the 
chick and the rabbit. 'Phe development of the 
Amnion and Allantois and the formation of the 
))laccnta. Outlines of the theories of Evolution 
Darwinism, and Mendelism. Practical Course 
The use of the microscope. A general acquain- 
tance with the tissues of the animal body. Dissec- 
tion of each of the above-mentioned types and a 
detailed knowledge of their structure. 


Dr. A. R. Forsyth, f.r.s., University Reader 
in Mathematics, will, as at present arranged, com- 
mence a course of lectures on the 
“Theory of Functions of two Complex 
turo Variables ” at the Senate House, Col- 

lege S(iuare, Calcutta, probably from 
the 20th of January 1913, and will complete the 
course by the 20th of l^ebruary following. The 
dates are, however, subject to alteration of which 
due notice will be given. 'Phe above lectures are 
intended mainly for the benefit of graduates enga- 
ged in research work or of those who wish to pro- 
secute special studies in Mathematics. Fellows 
and registered Graduates of the University as well 
as Professors in Colleges affiliated to the Calcutta 
and other sister Universities in India will be ad- 
mitted free to these lectures. 

One post-graduate research scholarship of the 
monthly value of Rs. 100, tenable for a maximum 
Post Gra- years, but in the first 

duate Ka- instance for one year only, will be 
Sohoiar- awarded during the early part of the 

BaatBt 1 ^ 9 ^ 3 ' scholarship will be 

B tngai j^^yj^rded to a suitable candidate who 
proposes to undertake research in some scientific 
subject ; but in the event of no such candidate 
being forthcoming, the scholarship may be awarded 
for research in some literary subject. No candi- 
date will be considered who has not passed the 
M.A. or some other equivalent or higher examina- 
tion of the Calcutta University in 1910, i9iior 
1912. No candidate will be considered who is 
not possessed of high qualifications and who can 
^t show that he has capacity for original research. 
He must state as definitely as possible the subject 


in which he intends to carry on his investigations. 
He must also state the name of the institutions in 
which he proposes to study, or in default the pre- 
cise circumstances and conditions under which he 
intends to work. The candidate must be a 
bona fide native of the province of Eastern Bengal. 
All applications must reach the Director on or 
before the i6th February 1913 and must be sub- 
mitted through the head of the institution in which 
the candidate read last. 

I'he form of apulication may be had from the 
Assistant Director of Public Instruction. Bengal, 
Dacca Section, Writers’ Buildings, Calcutta. 


Madras University 

Under the Indian Universities Act, 1904, sec- 
tion 13, the ('hancellor of the University of Madras 
is pleased to nominate the following 
* gentlemen to be Ordinary Fellows of 

the Madras University : — Mr. Lionel Christopher 
Hodgson, M. A. Mr. George Frank Clark, m. a. 
Ph. D. 

Dr. Morris W. Travers- F. R. s., has resigned 
his Ordinary Fellowship of the Madras University 
under .section XI, sub-section (i) of the Indian 
Universities Act, 1904, with effect from loth De- 
cember 1912. 


Under section 21, sub-section (4) of the Indian 
Ifflliation Universities Act, 1904, the Governor 
in Council is pleased to sanction the 
further affiliation to the University of Madras of 
the Pachaiyappa’s College, Madras, in Group (ii-A) 
— physical science — of the B. A. degree (pass 
course.) 


Text hooka for Matriculation Examlnailoni 
1914 . 

English. — i. Text-Books of which a detailed 
knowledge wiV/ fie requited. Poetry; Browning — 
Herve Riel. Longfellow — Discovery of the North 
Cape. Byron—Jephtha's Daughter, Vision of 
Belshazzar. Song of Saul before his last Battle. 
Percy's Reliques — King Lear and his Three 
daughters. Prose : Scott’s Talisman (abridged) — 
Macmillan’s School Edition. [Note. — The selec- 
tion in Poetry will be published by the University 
with introduction and notes, and can be had at 
the S. P. C. K. Press, Vepery, Madras about 
the beginning of January, 1913, at six annas a 
Copy.] 2. Text-Books of which a detailed know- 
ledge will no/ be required. Washington Irving — 
England’s Rural Life (Blackie). Quiller-Couch— 
Historjeal Tales from Shakespeare (Edward Arnold) 
Julius Csesar^CorioIanus, Richard IlL Hawthorne 
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^Ttnglcwood Tales (Longmans). Marryat— The 

Children of the New Forest (Bell & Sons.) 

Sanskrit, Tamil, Tklugu, Malaya lam and 
KANARESE.—Selections published by the University. 

Uriya. — Sahitya-prasanga by Madhusudana 
Rau— prose portion only. Kavita-Sangraha by 
Lala Ramanarayany Raya. 

Marathi.— Vachanapathmala, Part I, Book II, 
by Krishnaji Govind Kinare (2nd edition, 1909) 
(Manager, Chitrasala Press, Poona.) Padya Ratna 
Samuchaya, Part II, by L. G. Lcle (ist edition, 
1909), pages 44 to 90 ; (Manager New Kitab- 
khana, Poona). 

Greek. — Xenophon, Anabasis. 

Latin — Ovid : Easy selection in Elegiac 
Verse (Macmillan). Caisar ; De Bello Gallico, II. 

French. — Dumas : Napoleon (Macmillan). 

(German.— Text-books will be prescribed when 
required. 
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Hebrew.. -Exodus, I to XX. Pslams, LXXIV 
to CL 

Aradic. — Nukhabu’l-Milah, Juzu’l Awwal 

Quismu’l Awwal (S. P. C. K. Dept.) 

Persian. — Siaya’hatnama-i-Ibrahim Beg, up to 
page 69, Vol. II (Oliice of the Board of Examiners, 
Calcutta. Hablul Matin Press). Gulistan — the 
first two chapters. Bostan, Chapters I and II. 

Urdu. — Urdu-i-mualla of Ghalib, pages i to 
100. Lectures by Dr. Nazir Ahmad Khan ; 
Lectures 23 (1895), 24, 25 (1896), 26 (April 1896), 
27 (December 1896) and 28. Mujmu’a-i-Nazm-i- 
Hali— from the beginning up to Munazira-i-Wa’iz 
wa’a Sha’ir. 

History.— History of Great Britain and 
Ireland: The Hanoverian and 19th Century 
Periods. History of India : I'he Modern India 
Period. 


Punjab Unlvorsitir 

Degrees conferred in the year 1912. 

Doctor of Oriental Learning {Honoris Causay 
Doctor of Laws (Honoris Causa ) — i. 
Master of Arts : — 


Subjects .^nd Class 


COLLIOI 

English 

Arabic 

Mathematics 



Economic 

i 


H 

i HI 


n 

I 

II 

|m 

HI 

II 


■■ 

n 

Govt. College Lahore 

I 

2 

— 

— 

1 

— 

2 

2 

— 

3 

1 1 

12 

Forman Christian 

College 

— 

3 


— 



— 



1 

4 



8 

St. Stephens College 
Delhi 


I 





I 



[ 1 



Private Students 

— 

— 

I 

I 

— 

— 


— 

- 

3 

— 

j 

Total 

1 

I 

6 

I 

1 

I 

X 

— 

3 

2 

I 

II 

1 i 

28 


Master of Science 

Government College I..ahore — Chtmistry : 3 in second class, 1 in third class. Physics : i hi 
third class. 

Bachelar of Arts and Science. 

Already published. See Volume II Page 351. (No. 2 September 191a.) 

Other Degrees : See next issue (No* 2 January 1913.) 
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Bombay Uniweraity 

Resuits of the B, A, Examination 1012 s— 

First Class {in order of merit) : A. B. Gajcn- 
dragadkar, N. H. JCanular, V. R. Gujar, T). G. 
Ketkar, H. L. Daolaljada, T. K. DcvaU.ar. 

Second Class : Ltin^i^ua»e and /Aterature \ 
Logic and Moral Philosophy^ 13 ; Mathematics^ 13 \ 
Chemhtry and Physics 16 ; Natural Science 27. 

Pass ("lass : Lanffuage and Literature ^ 61 ; 
Logic and Moral Philosophy 106 : Chemisly and 
Physics 74 ; Natural Science 6 ; History 1 15. 

The following candidates have got scholarships 
as under — 

Fzekel F. K. — The Ellis Scholarship. Gujar V. 
— 'i'hc Janies 'I'aylor Prize, the Wordsworth Scho- 
larship and Prize and the (Jangadas Rangildas 
Scholarship. Ciajendragadkar A B— 'Phe Cobden 
("lub Medal, the S James Fergusson Scholarship in 
Arts, and one-half of the Bhau Daji Prize. Ketkar 
D. (7. — One-half of the Bhau Daji Prize. Kamdar 
K. H, — 'I'he Dhirajlal Mathuradas Scholarship. 
Tasania F. I*. — The Narayan Vasudov Scliolarship. 
Ichaporia B. E. — One of the Pherozeshaw Marwanji 
Jijibhai Scholarship. Sanjana M. B. — One-half of 
the Peroz.shaw Merwanji Jijibhai Scholarship. 
Bhokri G. K. — 'Pile Pralhad Sitarani Patwardhan 
Scholarship. 

Results of L, M, Examination f Nov, 1912 

First Class (/// order of merit) : Jhirad Jeru- 
sha Jacob, and Sankar Sharma. 

Second Class : Damle G G, Desai H M, 
Dewaji Ruth, Dhavle D S, Franiro/. Horniusji, 
Garde SG, Hate V G, Kachur AM, Kamdin 
R D, Mehta D H, Mehta G D, Mehta G B 
Nanavati P M, Noronha S, Parikh C P, Pereira 
C M, Prasad S N, Remedies P E, Senjit M B, 
Vachhrajani B C, Wariyar K R, Daruwala F C. 
Not Classed : Chohan N K, Karani N N, 
Shah T A, Dhurandar G K, Jervis Millicent 
Kanga R 1 ), Kotak N B, Paul Angelina, Sukhia 
E H, Waris Khan, Daruvala P Fozdar R M, 
Gavankar D li, Purandarc A P, Ratnagar J M, 
Save K V, Gomes Anlinio F C, Merchant H A, 
Moses Solomon. 


MOSLEM UNIVERSITY 

Foundation Committee's Views 

The University Foundation Committee held its 
sittings at Lucknow on the 27th and 29th Decem- 
ber 1912. The Hon. the Raja of Mahmudabad 
m his opening speech dealt with all the issues that 
^ere raised in Sir Harcourt Butler’s letter and 


asked the committees to consider the questions with 
a cool and calm mind. As far as his own personal 
views were concerned, he did not think the ques- 
tion of name was such ms required any serious con- 
sideration. 'Pile Govcvnmenl would be wise eno- 
ugh to concede this tiivl.il point. The real ques- 
tion was that of control, ami he thought he was 
voicing the opinion of all his community when he 
said that no power should be relegated to the 
Governor-General in Council on the matter of 
affilialion. He was quite at one with his people 
that it was a vital necessity in the light of special 
circumstances of the Mahonicdans, but the rpies- 
tion was how far and to what extent should the 
point be pressed at present. 'Phey ought to be 
given th(; affiliation, of schools now. 'Phose of 
colleges can be without prejudice relegated to the 
future. 'Phe relations between the Court of '1 rus- 
tees and the Senate, he concluded, should remain 
as recommended by the Constitution OniimiUee. 

He then proposed His Highness the Nawab of 
Rampur, who had specially come to attend the 
meeting, as the President of the (kimmittee. 

The different issues involved in the University 
question were put before the meeting. 'Phe large 
audience and the number of speakers was (juite 
suggestive of the keen interest of the Muhamma- 
dan community regarding the University question. 
All the .speeches at first day’s meeting suggested 
two .scliools of thought the exponents of which 
showed no reconciliation. 'Phe one maintained 
that the Muslim University should not be made an 
official department, while the other was determined 
to give as little as possible to the Government 
The point raised was whether in case of the Vice- 
roy being the Chancellor, what powers should b€ 
given to him. 'Phere were many who though' 
that the last power of veto being in the hands of the 
Government, what need there was of conferring more 

Mr. Mohamed Ali Jinnah said : We are afte: 
all a governed people. 'Phe Government which is 
foreign has got to safeguard many sides in its owi 
interest. Gur position should be that of give anc 
take. We must give the (Chancellor, he continued 
whoever he be, certain powers without which hi 
will be nothing but a dummy. It was better, hi 
concluded, that we should have confidence in thi 
government without sacrificing our own interes 
and sliow our sterling qualities and real worth whicl 
is the chief thing 

After animated discussions the delegates to thi 
University Foundation Committee, among whon 
signs of cleavage appeared to be more persistent 
were induced to pass the following resolution 
That this meeting views the decisions of His Ma 
jesty’s Secretary of State as contained in the lette: 
of Sir Harcourt Butler, dated Simla the 9th August 
with profound disappointment and regret. Having 
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regard to the views expressed by the committee at 
this meeting in the course of discussion it resolves : 
— (i) That the name of the University should be 
Moslem University, Aligarh ; (2) That with regard 
to the control the powers proposed to be vested in 
the Chancellor should not be vested in the Gover- 
nor-General in Council ; (3) That the power men- 
tioned in Clause 5, (^Ihapter 3 of the Statute, should 
be the same as conferred cjn the Patron under 
Section 41 of the rules and regulations of the 
Aligarh College ; (4) 'I'hat with regard to Atriliation 
the statutes should remain as {proposed : (5) 'I'hat 
the provisions relating to the Court Council and 
Senate should not be modified and further (6) 
having regard to the momentous issues involved 
therein, this meeting apjioints a committee with 
full powers and authority to act and finally settle 
all matters relating to the Moslem University in 
such a manner as may seem proper to them in the 
best interests of the community and wait in deinila- 
tion on His Excellency the Viceroy to make all 
necessary representations in this behalf. 


The Committee of Settlement 

At the second day’s sitting held on the 29th 
December it was considered advisable to aj)point 
a representative committee to act as plcnipotentia 
lies of the community in carrying on ncgijliations 
with the Government. Mr. Mahomed Ali, Editor 
of the ‘’(Mmradc,” was reiiuested to move and Major 
Hasan Bilgrami to second the resolution. In a 
•speech of great persuasion Mr. Mahomed Ali 
' related the whole history of the previous discussions 
which had led to the step he was taking and justi- 
fied the conclusions at which they had at last 
unanimously arrived. 

The following are the names of the gentlemen 
who have been appointed to finally settle all matters 
relating to the Muslim University - 11 . H. the 
Aga Khan, the Hon’ble the Raja of Mahmudabad, 
Mr. Mahammed Ishaq Khan, Secretary-elect of 
the Aligarh College, Nawab Vikarul-mulk, Saheb- 
zada Aftab Ahmed Khan, Mr. Nabiullah, Mr. 
Wazir Hasan Khawaja Ghulamu Sacjlain, Mr. Shafi, 
Dr. Iqbal Malik Mubarriz Khan, Mr. Raoim Bakshi 
Mr. Fazle Husain. Mr. Mahammed Ali Jinnah, Mr. 
Fazalbhoy Currimbhoy, Major Hasan Bilgrami, 
Mr. Justice Hasan Imam, Mr. Fakhruddin, Mr. 
Mazharul Haque, Mr. Mahomed Ali, (Editor, 
“Comrade,”) Seth Yakub Hasan, Nawab Gulam 
Ahmed Kalami and H. M. Malak. 


DACCA UNIVERSITY 


Summary of the Committee's Report 

The Committee have strictly adhered to the 
instructions of the Government of India that the 
University should be of the teaching and residen- 
tial and not of the federal type, and that it should 
be a self-contained organism unconnected with any 
College outside the limits of the city. 

'I'he Committee then proceed to recommend 
that the University should consist of the following 
Departnicnls - Arts, I^w, Medicine, Science, 
Engineering, Teaching and Islmnic studies and 
should include the following : - Dacca College, 
jagannath ('ollcgc, a New Arts College, a Maho- 
medan ('ollege, a Women’s College, a College for 
the well-to-do Classes, an Engineering College, a 
Teachers’ College, a Law Department, a Department 
of Medical Studies and Postgraduate students of 
Arts and Science. 'i‘he number of students for all 
these institutions is to be tixed at 2,890. 

'Phe following subjects are to be included in the 
general course : — English, Bengali, Urdu, Sanskrit, 
Arabic, Persian, History, Economics, Philosophy 
Mathematics, Physics, C'hemistvy, Botany, /oology 
and Physiology. 'The junior course in science 
should comprise JCnglish, a vernacular language, 
mathematics, physics and (‘hemistry, and the senior 
course, mathematics, [ihysics, chemistry, zoology, 
botany and physiology and need not include Ln- 
glish, or a vernacular language. 

I'he course lor the degree of M. A. or M. Sc., 
will be confined to a single subject. Students will 
in general, have 'dready specialized for two years 
in the subject of their post-graduate studies, and 
the coursi; for the degree of Master should there 
fore be of a very high standard. Student.s should 
be allowed to select one from among the following 
subjects : — (a) for the M. A. degree — English, Sans- 
kil:, Arabic, Persian, History, Economics, Philoso- 
phy, Malhematics ; (/») for the M. Sc., degree. Mathe- 
matics, Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Zoology and 
Physiology. 

For the degrees of Litt. D. and D. Sc. the candi- 
date should present a thesis involving advanced study 
and research, d'he following persons should be eligi- 
ble as candidates : — Master of Arts or Science of the 
Dacca University, provided that not less than three 
years have elapsed since he passed the examination 
for the Master’s degree, (2) a Master of Arts and 
Science (or the holder of an equivalent degree of 
any other University who has worked for not less 
than 3 years in any of the seminary or laboratories 
of the Dacca University, (3) a member of the 
Staff who has been employed for not less than three 
years in the University. 
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Methods of instruction and study should Lc hy 
means of lectures, tutorial instruction, laboratory and 
seminarwork, and supervised private study. 'I bc 
examinations will include question papers, oral and 
practical tests and theses for advanced students, there 
beinga separate Board of examiners for each sin jeet 
in each examination. 

The report then deals with the strength of the 
staff to be allotted to each College and for each 
sutqect. As to the fees payble by the students 
the Committee fix Rs. 6 in the junior and ivs. 7 in 
the senior classes of the Dacca and the New ('ol- 
legcs and Rs. 4 in the junior and Rs. 5 in the 
senior classes in the Jagannath and the Muhamma- 
dan Colleges. 

Dwelling upon the residential system the Com- 
mittee recommend that no students’ messes or 
non-col legiate hostels should pe permitted to ex- 
ist in connection with the new University ; even the 
permission to live with an authorized guardian 
must l)e carefully regulated and contrrilled. A 
student should not be permitted to join a college 
and become a member of the University until a 
(juestion of his resirlence has been settled. Ht 
must be expressly confided to the care of the per- 
son with whom ho is to reside, the latter having 
been interviewed by the College authorities aiul 
approved as a fit and suitable guardian must forma- 
lly assume charge and rosponsihility. 

The committee do not find it possible to lay 
down any general rules and principles for religious 
instruetion but suggest that the University may take 
it into their consideration if any body of parents 
demand it. But in the Mahomedan (.'ollege, how- 
ever, the Committee think that steals may be taken 
in this direction on the recommendations made 
hy the Sub-committee for the Mahomedan ('ollege. 

Regarding the admission of students into the 
(.'ollege for women it is reeom mended that for the 
[ircscnt accommodation should be provided for 40 
students i.e., twelve annual admissons and some 
Anglo-Indian girls wishing to avail themselves of the 
College should be permitted to be admitted. 

'rhe (’(dlege of Engineering, will form 
one of a group of technological institiition.s, the 
other members being the Engineering School and 
the Industrial institute to he esUiblished in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Dacca Con- 
ference of 1909, of the three members of the group, 
the ('ollege of Engineering will form a portion of 
the University. 'J'he College .should be open to 
students from the Provinces of Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa, Assam, and Burma. 'I’he ordinary educa- 
tional qualification should be the I. Sc. of the 
Dacca or Calcutta University in English, Mathe- 
matics, Physics and Chemistry. The capital and 
recurring charges of the College will amount to 
about Rs. 6,88,000 and 1,20,000 respectively. 


.Students are recommended to be admitted to 
llic Di.partment of Medicine on the same condi- 
tions as to the Departments of Arts and Science 
and the entrance c qualification should be the Matri- 
culation Examination of the Calcutta University. 
I'here will be no separate Medical College; students 
of medicine, like students of other scientific sub- 
jects will be received into the various colleges and 
taught by the University. The number to be ad- 
mitted each year will depend upon the demand for 
training and the capacity of the ('alcutta Medical 
(^)llege to receive those students who have com- 
pleted their course at Dacca. 

Regarding the administration of the University 
the Committee think that the detailed administra- 
tion of a teaching and residential University should 
be entrusted mainly to its professors and executive 
ofliccrs; the graduates of the University should be 
given place in its Government ; and an outside 
element should be admitted of sufficient strength 
to ensure tliat questions of principle are decided 
with due consideration for the needs and sentiments 
of the community at large and suggest that the 
(Government of the University shall he vested in a 
Chancellor, ViccA'hancellor, ('onvocalioii and 
( Council and that the Governor of Bengal should be 
the (.Chancellor of the University, and the position 
to be assigned to him and to the Vice-Chancellor 
should be as in other Indian Universities. The 
('onvocation shall be tromposed as follows : — (i) 
The (Chancellor (2) The Vice-Chancellor (3) The 
Members of the Executive Council of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal (4) The (>)mniissioner of the 
Dacca Division (5) The Director of Piiblir Instruc- 
tion. (6) The \V arden of the University ( 7) The 
Registrar of the University (8) 'I’lie Principals of 
the Incorporated ('olleges (9) The Professors (Ex- 
cluding Junior and Assistant l*rofessors) of the 
University (10) '['wenly-five (Jraduates to be 
iClected by the General body of Registered Gradu- 
ates (ii) Kive Muhammadan Graduates to be 
Eleclcil by the Mahomedan Registered Graduates 
{12) 'Pen Muhammadan Graduates to be Nominat- 
ed by the (Chancellor ( 1 3) 1 'wenty-one persons, of 
whom at least two-thirds shall be non-officials, 
tc» be nominated by the (Chancellor. The 
('ouncil of the University may be composed as 
follows : — (i) The Vice-lChanccllor (2) 'Fhe Com- 
missioner of the Dacca Division (3) The Principals 
of the incorporated Colleges (4) six professors 
appointed by the (Chancellor as follows : — four 
from among professors working directly under the 
University and two from among College professors. 
(5) Six members of whom at least two shall be 
Mahomedans, to be elected by Convocation fiom 
among its own members. 

Referring to the relations of the University 
with the Government and the Director of Public 
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Instruction the Committee recommend that Col- 
leges should not correspond directly with the 
Government or the Director of public Instruction; 
any College requiring additions to staff, building 
etc. desiring to raise any question which will re- 
quire Government orders should submit the case to 
the Council. 

The Committee estimate the total expenditure 
for buildings to amount to Rs. 32,36,000 made up 
as follows : — The Arts Colleges 8,98,000 ; College 
for women 1,50,000 ; ("ollegc for well-to-do classes, 
5,17,000 ; College of Engineering, 4,46,000 ; Labo- 
ratories and other Science buildings, 7,18,000 ; 
Gymnasium, 1,01,000 ; houses for officers of 
provincial Education Service and of European 
Subordinates, 2,90,000 ; union, 53,000 ; shops, 
35,600 hospital, 16,000 ; works office 10,000 ; 
minor alterations in University building, 2,000. 
The grand total of the capital expenditure is esti- 
mated to amount to Rs. 52,91,000. From this 
amount the following deductions are to be made : 
Rs, 6,88,000 for the buildings equipment etc. of 
the College of Engineering to be met from the 
sale-proceeds of Shibpur College, Rs. 6,08,000 for 
the College for the well-to-do classes in pursuance 
of the suggestion that the cost should be defrayed 
from unclaimed landlords’ fees, Rs. 1,50,000 from 
the proposed expenditure on the iMahomedan Col- 
lege, being the amount set apart from grants made 
in the past tw'o years by the Government of India 
to meet the cost of a Mahomedan Hall. Making 
these deductions, there remains a net total of Rs. 
38,45,000. The totals under the various main 
heads of the recurring charges are as follows ; — 
Superior staff of the Central administration, 89,664 ; 
leaching .staff, 8,54,840 ; clerical establishment, 
31,512 ; miscellaneous subordinate eslablLshment, 
6,912 ; menial establishment, 46,944, and contin- 
gencies, 2,68,844; total, 12,98,716. 

The report is signed by Messrs. R. Nathan, 
G. \V. Kuchler, Rash Behari Ghosh, Syed Nawab 
Ali Cbaudhuri, .Siraj-ul-Lslam, Ananda Chandra 
Roy, Mahomed Ali, H. R. James, \V. A. J. Arch- 
bold, .Satish Chandra Acharji, C. W . T^eake, and 
Abu Nasir Mahammed Waheed, subject, however, 
to some notes of dissent. 



The thirty-fourth anniversary of the foundation 
day of this inslitulicn was cele! rated ( n the 6th 
January J913. There was diMne .ser- 
cldciiita*** vice conducted by Princiral Hciamba 
FouLdationi Chandra Maitra, followed by a Social 
Gathering in which the Professors and 


the members of the Council and other invited guests 
mixed freely. Tea and light refreshments were 
served. 


CiUcutta Free Schoot 

The annual distribution of prizes, in connection 
with the Calcutta Free School was held on Satur- 
day the 2ist December 1912 in the hall attached 
to the Girls’ School. The Hon. Sir William Duke 
presented the prizes. There was a large gathering 
of parents, guardians and well-wishers of the 
institution. 

Rev. C. E. Stokoc, Chaplain and Hon. Secretar)* 
to the institution, in the course of his annual report 
on the working of the School, said the 
governing body was in great need of 
more money to carry on their work. He 
enumerated the three causes which contributed to 
bring this institution into grave financial difficulties. 
The first was the withdrawal some 2J years ago, 
for no reason assigned, of the teachers’ salaries 
grant of over Rs. 8,000 a year ; the second, the 
loss, for several years now, of interest on the sum 
of alioiil Rs. 80,000 which was spent on the ill 
fated Ranchi .scheme ; and the third, the heavy 
extra expenditure made necessiiry l>y the introduc- 
tion of the new code which had involved the a})- 
pointment of four now teachers and an additional 
expenditure of about Rs. 3,000 a year, towards 
which practically no additional grant or assistance 
had been given. TTie Go\cmors were trying their 
utmost to meet those heavy losses and extra charges 
and still hoped that they might find their way 
through their financial troubles. In the nieantinu; 
they must get alcmg as best as they could. They 
had no intention ui letting the children suffer, and 
the Governors had not hesitated to undertake 
extensive improvements at considerable cost. A‘ 
they wished to keep down the annual deficit as 
low as possible, they would onc.e more appeal 
t(/ the public for continued and generous support. 

The School had 405 children on its list, 260 
of whom were ckjthed and fed, and all of whom 
The Pupils educated free at the cost ol tb 

charity. Every application for r.d- 
mission was most carefully considered, and the 
Governors were not willing to admit or retain in 
the school any children who.se example or influence 
was bad. Hence the good moral tone and ex- 
cellent behaviour of the children of the school. 
T'he health of the children during the year bad 
been remarked by the School Medical CffccT as 
most .satisfactory. As regards the educational 
work of the Institution, the In.spector of European 
Schools concluded his report by paying a tribute 
of the highest praise to the excellent work done 
by the Head-master, Mr Fitz-williams, the Head* 
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nistfess, Miss B’Cruz, and lihe MistroM in 
charge of the Kindergarten department, Miss E. 
D’ Cruz. 

Speaking of the results of the Government and 
annual examinations, Mr. Stokoe said that he did 
not attach much importance to the 
results of examinations as conducted 
at present, for he was of the opinion 
that the whole curriculum presented by the present 
Code was most unsuitable to a school of that des- 
cription. They wanted something far more practi- 
cal, what was of far more importance to them was 
that they should turn out their children fit for such 
posts as were open to them at the early age at 
which they left the school. He was, however, 
glad to be able to report that most of the boys and 
girls who had left them during the year had obtain- 
ed good appointments. 

'I'he School Cadet Corps, of which they were 
justly proud, was as smart as ever during the past 
year. At the annual inspection which 
Cor and Friday evening, the 

3port«^ (Cadets gave a creditable exhibition of 
their drill and earned much praise 
from the Inspecting Officer. 'I’liere had been a 
marked improvement in the boys’ games, and they 
appeared to take much more interest in sport, 
than they used to do, and that was mainly due to 
the larger provision of athletic gear which they 
were now able to make and to the interest evinced 
in their .sports by the masters, friends, and ex- 
pupils of the school. They had an excellent 
cricket eleven. The girls’ games had been sadly 
interfered w'ith in the earlier part of the year by 
the epidemics of infectious sicknesses. lie was 
however, glad to announce that the Free School 
girls acquitted themselves very creditably at the 
inter-school competition held at the Y. W. C. A., 
taking the second prize for club-drill the first for 
the obstacle race, and several prizes for various 
other items. The Governors had just gratefully 
accepted Miss Wrights’ kind offer to give the 
girls a course of physical training at a nominal 
charge. 

A programme of music followed in which the 
senior girls and boys who took part, acquitted them- 
selves admirably. The children of the Kinder- 
garten department gave a ‘‘Geisha” drill which 
gained well-merited applause. Lady Duke then 
distributed the prizes, consisting of books, medals, 
and cups, 

Sir William Duke, in the course of an address, 
said he trusted the School authorities would soon 
Si financial 

Duke** difficulties and maintain the efficiency 
Addresi of the School at a high level, and thus 
help to improve the educational 
*acUities of the Domiciled Community in Calcutta. 


As the llchool authsrities had meet fiiM aH the 

cost of increased accommodation for the annually 
incriiasing number of pupils, iind secondly the in- 
creasing demands made upon them by the Edu- 
cational (.ode from time to time, he, trusted that 
the appeal for funds made by the Honorary Secre- 
tary would meet with a ready response from the 
public. He also hoped to sec the play-ground 
well-equipped and extended. He w'as glad to see 
that volunteering was strongly su[)j)orled in this 
school. He thought that was a stop in the right 
direction. He thanked them for allowing him 
that opportunity to associate his wife and himself 
with the useful work that this institution w'as doing 
in the ( jty of C'alcutta for the poorer members of 
the Domiciled C'omniunity. 

Three hearty cheers were then called for Sir 
William and Lady Duke w'liich were enthusiasti- 
cally received. 


Mahakail Pathsaia, Calcutta 

'I'here was a large attendance at the Afahakali 
l^athsula, 69 Sukca Street, Calcutta, on Friday morn 
ing (Dec. 27, 1912) to meet Her Ex- 
ceUen^^s cellency Lady Orrnichael who was gra- 
ciously pleased to visit the institution 
“SivaPaja^ with the object of seeing how the 
ceremony perform the “Shiva Puja” cerc- 


I ler Excellency on arrival was received by the 
Maharaja of Cassimbazar, Maharaja of Nashipiir, 
Babii Jogendra Nath Mookorjee, Miss (Cornelia 
Sorabji and others, and was conducted to the dais. 
Verses of welcome in Sanskrit were then sung by 
the girls. 

This was followed by the offering of the “Shiva 
Pujii” by the girls. Her Excellency watched with 
keen interest the various jenuflexions of the girls 
and was apparently much pleased. 

Babu Jogendra Nath Mookerjee Honorary 
Secretary, then announced that in honour of the 
visit of Her Excellency the following gentlemen had 
promised to contribute towards the building fund. 
Rai Jyat Kumar Mookerjee Bahadoor, Rs. 500® 
(also Rs. 15 for feeding the girls) ; Babu Bhaben- 
dra Chandra Rai of Narail, Rs. 200 ; Kumar 
NagendraNath Mullick, Rs. 200; Babu Jatindra 
Nath Khan of Ula, Rs 100 ; Rai Upendra Nath 
Shawoo Bahadur, Rs. 100 ; Babu Harendra Kristo 
Seal, Rs. 100 ; Babu Haridas Gokuldas, Rs. 10 1 ; 
Babu Tribhuban Das, Rs. 51 ; Babu Debprosonno 
Ghose, Rs. 50 ; Babu Promotho Nath Pramanick, 
Rs. 25 ; and Mr. S. Sircar, Rs 20 ; Maharajas of 
Cossimbazar and Nashipur, who had already 
contributed large sums for this purpose, promised 
to supplement them. 
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Her Excellency then went round the rows of 
the seated girls and had some conversation with 
them. 

Besides those who promised to offer donations, 
there were present Mohamohopadhya Rajendra 
Nath Shastri, riindit Haridev Shastri, Rai Surendra 
Nath Mitter Bahadur, Mr. J. C. Mitter, Dr. 
jogendra Chandra Ghose, Dr. Maridhonc Dutt, 
J 3 abu Nibaran C'handra Dutt and Babu Charu 
Chandra Mullick. 'Fhe arrangements, which were 
excellent, were in the capable hands of Mr. Kartick 
Chandra Bose, District Engineer, Calcutta Corpora- 
tion. 


Lakshmipur Sanskrit ^CoHego Bhagaipur 

The small village of Lakshmipur where the 
college is situate lies in a picturesque valley. The 
college was established in February 19 ii by 
Thakur Partap Narayan Deva, the senior proprietor 
of the Eakshmipur estate, and received recognition 
3 months later. 'Phere are six teachers in the 
college and instructions are imparted in Sahitya, 
Poetry, Dhararaa Shastras, Jyotis, Naya, Mimansa, 
Sankhya, Vedanta, Veda and Darshanas. 'Phere is 
also a fine library of Sanskrit books attached to the 
college. The founder has very liberally endowed 
it with a landed property yielding an annual income 
of R.S. I r, 000 for its up-keep. Provision has also 
been made for the diet allowance of 100 of the best 
students there. Other poor pupils of the college 
are supported by the daily sudabrata attached to 
the lakshmipur state. 

The college hall was tastefully decorated on the 
occasion of the prize Distribution w'ith handrolls, 
flowers and green leaves and the coronation picture 
of their gracious Majesties. The elite of Banka and 
Bhagaipur and the local zamindars were well represen- 
ted on the occasion. Mr. Dixon, the collector of Bha- 
gaipur, with Babu Sarada Prasad Sircar, the sub-divi- 
sional officer of Banka and Mr. l^acosta, the manager 
of the lakshmipur Raj were received at the gate by 
B. Nadia Chand Dutta, the dewan of the Lakshmi- 
pur Raj. The Thakur Sahib received them at the 
foot-steps of the college building and garlanded Mr. 
Dixon. 'Phe 'Phakur Sahib in a small speech in Sans- 
krit proposed Mr. Dixon to the chair. Dewan Nadia 
Chand Dutta then expressed the strong indigna- 
tion and horror of the 'I'hakur Sahib, his officers, 
and his tenantry, at the dastardly attempt made 
on their Excellencies, the Viceroy and Vicerene, 
and their great joy at their miraculous escape and 
said that arrangements were made for offering up 
prayers in his temples for his Excellency’s imme- 
diate recovery and that a telegram had previously 
been seat to his Excellency’s private secretary 
to that affect. A welcome song was then sung. 


Dewan Nadia Chand Dutta read the English rq)ort 
of the college for 1911-12 and Pandit Nirsan Misra 
Vyakaranacharya, principal of the college read the 
Sanskrit report. There were then recitations by 
the boys. Several gentlemen then addressed the 
gathering in Sanskrit, English and Hindi. Then 
the president delivered an impressive speech expres- 
sing his .satisfaction at the steps taken by 'Phakur 
Saheb for reviving the dying Sanskrit literature. 
A vote of thanks, was then passed. The notable 
feature of the whole function was that one blind 
boy named Soordas Misra was presented a prize 
for his wonderful memory. He is going up for the 
first examination in Sanskrit this year. 'Fhc 
'Phakur Sahib then announced that he would 
award a gold medal every year to the most success- 
ful student of the college and it will be named 
after Mr. Dixon. After a photograph was taken of 
the prominent persons present, the meeting dis- 
persed after partaking of light refreshVnents. 

A Corretfondent. 


Madras Christian Coiiego 

The twenty-second College Day of the Madras 
Christian College was celebrated on December 27 th 
Con.„Day * 9 ” at 5 -iS f-M-. in the Anderson 

* Hall, with Kao Bahadur W. L Veil- 

kataramaiyya of Berhanipore in the chair, when a 
large number of past and present students of the 
college were present. 

At 4 P.M., a social gathering was held when 
light refreshments were served to the guests. 'Phe 
guests then moved to the Anderson HaJl where the 
meeting was held. 

As was custom.*ry the Chairman first proposed 
the loast of the King Emperor and in doing so he 
said that they all know well how Hi-s 
® ^ Majesty the King-Emperor had in a 

special manner endeared himself to his Indian 
subjects. When His Gracious Majesty visited 
India last year, he showed to his Indian subjects 
how deep and sincere was his love for this country. 
The message His Majesty sent to them from 
England seven years ago was followed up during 
His Majesty’s Coronation visit by a watch -word of 
hope. In the memorable speech His Majesty 
made in response to the address of the Calcutta 
University, His Majesty assured them that the 
cause of. education in India was very close to his 
heart and that it was his wish that all over the 
land should be spread schools and colleges from 
which should go forth loyal and useful citizens. 
Knowing fully well what a deep and sincere in- 
terest His Majesty took in Education, they who 
were assembled that evening under the auspices 
of the greatest Educational Institution in the 
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land must sincerely wish good for the King. 
They should all express their horror and indig- 
nation at the horrible crime that had been perpe 
rated in Delhi four days ago on His Excellency the 
Viceroy. That crime, so far as they could see, 
could not be traced to any just cause of grievances. 
It would not surprise any one of them when they 
discovered that dastardly deed from which all right 
thinking people had really disassociated them- 
selves was the work of a mad man. 'Tlie deed 
had created a thrill of the deepest horror throughout 
the length and breadth of the country in the minds 
of all right thinking Indians. In conclusion he 
said that it gave him great pleasure to propose the 
toast of the King ICmperor. 'rhe toast was carried 
the audience standing, and it was honoured by the 
singing of the National Anthem. 

The Chairman in next proi)osing the toast of 
the Madras Christian College -“its continued 
success and prosperity” said that when the cmiimit- 
tee of the Christian (College Day Olebration invited 
him to preside on that occasion, he felt himself 
altogether unworthy to succticd those who had j)re- 
viously occupied the chair which he then occu[)ied. 
Hut he thought, lie being an old student of the 
College, that it was but proper on his jiart to accept 
the offer. He traced the history of the ('ollege 
and explained his father’s relation to tin? sanu'. 
In 1871 he entered the Christian Odlege and 
wont out in 1880 after completing his 1 >. A. In 
the year i8St he Ixjcarne a teacher in the (^dlege 
and served till 1891 and owed his present [lositioii 
to the C'hristian College more than to any human 
agency. One great reason why the Christian 
College had such a powerful hold on the minds of 
its students was due to the relationship that existed 
between the Guru and the Sishya (teacher and the 
taught.) 'I’he other reason was that it was a mis- 
sionary institution. The chairman here pointed 
out the many good things done by missionaries to 
India and also referred to the work done by Dr. 
Miller in the cause of education in Southern India, 
He said that many persons who held prominent 
positions at present went out from the Christian 
College. In conclusion, he coupled the name of 
Dr. Skinner with the toast. 

Dr. Skinner in reply to the toast said that it 
gave him very great pleasure to be present and to 
I’u Cl.. . himself of the opportunity of 

reply meeting so many of his former as well 

as present students of the College, fie 
t^ked the Chairman for the kind words .Siiid 
about the College. The speaker then referred to 
Ihc death of the late Rev. Mr. Oaig and said that 
fbe College had lost one of its ablest teachers. He 
very sorry to miss Dr. Russell who had 
walked a great deal for the College and also refer- 


red at great length to the work of Dr. Miller in the 
cause of education. 

Mr. Peter Paul Pil!;iy ihe!i [)roposed the toast 
of Dr. Miller, il-* .slid tint Dr. Miller was a great 
and noble rcpres-..n’..it Ivi; of the greilnoss of Bri- 
tain. lie was :i<- juainted with Dr. Miller for 
nearly half a eeiUiiry. 'J he existence of this insti- 
tution was entirely due to Dr. Miller’s energy and 
force of ('haracter. 'I'lu- Rev. A. C. Hogg, here 
read the messagi^ of Dr. Miller, Mr. 1 C ’ R. V. 
Krishna Ran Hahadiir then prr^posed toast of 
Our Voun^ Friends und it was responded to by 
Mr. C. D. Subramunia. 

A rorres[)ondent Kearns that the Covernment 
have .sanctioned a grant ol Rs. 3,000 to the Scott 

Travanoore ^ for getting 

College.s down new apparatus lf)r the insti- 
lutifui. It is understood thac Mr.' 
La ymcharciere, a professor in H. H. the Mahara- 
ja’s College, 'rrivandriim will retire from service on 
the 3^th March next. Afr. L. il. Hodg.son, 
Principal of the same college-, has addressed the 
(lovernment on the tlesirahility of the entertain- 
ment oi an additional [wotessor of History in the 
institution. 


EDUCATION ABROAD 


HOLIDAYS OF COLLEGE YEAR IN AMERICA, 

The following statistics have been compiled show- 
ing that of the seven leading ea.stern 
giv?8 few-^ colleges Harvard gives the fewest number 
est with (jf holidays. The holidays include the 
117 ; Coluin- vacation ol iyi2 and the holi- 
with^Toial academic year of 1912-13. 

of 128 Harvard is the only college to observe 

Colleges, Harvard 
Columbia, Brown, and Pennsylvania ob- 
serve Washington's Piirthday as a holiday. Memorial 
Day is observed by Harvard, ('oUimiiia, Dartmouth 
and Brown. Of all the Colleges Dartmouth 
and Brown are the only ones granting a mid-year 
recess toward the end of January. For the second 
^ime in her history Princeton declared a holiday on 
^he day of the Vale- Princeton football game. 

Of the whole year, Harvard gives 32.05 per 
cent, in holidays ; Vale, 33. 15 ; Princeton, 33.83 ; 
Columbia, 35.07 ; Dartmouth. 32- 33 ; Brown, 
33*97 i Pennsylvania, 34.52. 
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Harvard, 95 t ti 7 3 n? 

Yale, 98 1)2 14 7 >2 o 121 

Princeton, 98 .\’/i 14;^ S/i * «23>^ 

Columbia, 104 3 13 5 3 128 

Dartmouth, 84 i 14 14 5 ii8 

Brown, 97 » f2 7 7 124 

U. of P., 9() 4 12 10 1 T26 

The rapid dcvclopement of Leeds University 
from the Yorkshire College, which it was in 1882, 
whcfi Sir Nathan Bodington joined it, 
Unfversity as first occupant of the 

Vice-Chancellor’s chair in 191 r, comes 
clear to light in the sympathetic memoir 
written by tlie Rev. \V. H. Draper, rector of 
Adel, which has just been published by Messrs. 
Macmillan. The Volume is appropriately dedi- 
cated “'To those that come after in the Univer.sity 
of Leeds.” In 1882 the college had 172 register- 
ed Students, seven professors, and an assistant 
staff of till, including lecturers, and the fees paid 
by students for a year amounted to z 2,872. In 1911 
the University of Leeds numbered 1,163 students, 
forty-one professors, and nearly r 00 Lecturers, while 
students’ fees amounted to ^14,335. large- 

ly under one man's guiding inlluence and adminis- 
trative control, grew an institution which has 
already taken front rank among its kind, and which 
with Mr. Michael E. Sadler for its Vice-Uhancellor, 
has triumphs in store no less decided. Financially 
it has been much indebted to the Clothworkcrs’ 
and other great City of London Companies, who 
have generously backed the support of local busi- 
ness men. With a continuation of this local and 
and London liberality, an even greater future 
of academic and practical efficieru:y may be with 
certainty anticipated. 

The annual report of the Manchester Museum 
at the University of Manchester is published, and 
is perhaps one of the most interesting 
••anEduc? an interesting series. It is proba- 
^onal Cen- ble that the public in Manchester and 
the county do not realise how much 
this is a public museum. A feature of the work of 
the Museum Committee which consist.s of Univer- 
sity representatives and those of the City Council, 
with co-opted members, and two elected by the 
subscribers, is the programme of free lectures, that 
have made the “Manchester Museum Lectiire.s” 
household words. The Council invites school 
parties to go round, and during the last year about 


thirty parties ffom rtriaus schools, colleges, and 
societies have been received at the Museum and 
conducted round by the assistant keepers. In- 
creased use is being made of the Museum by the 
teachers in elementary and secondary schools. A 
visit to the Museum, with a lesson on some Natural 
History subject illustrated by Museum specimens, 
now forms a regular part of the work in many 
classes in the Manchester schools. A special 
room in which such classes can be held is greatly 
desired, and will, indeed, become necessary if the 
increased use to which the Museum is put for 
educational purposes is continued. During the 
past year the Students’ Room attached to the 
Museum was placed at the disposal of small classes 
of school boys and girls, but it is not big enough 
to accommodate large classes. In many other 
cities in the provinces similar efforts to popularise 
the Museum as an educational centre arc meeting 
with great success. 

What becomes of the American Coiiege 
Graduates. 

The United States Bureau of Education has 
presented to the public some statistics about the 
occupations of the C>>llegc graduates of the country 
from 1642 to 1900. Statistics of 37 Colleges and 
universities furnished this material. Taking three 
periods a century apart, we have the following 
percentages : — 



1696-1700 1 

796-1800 

1896-1900 

Ministry 

65.6 

21.4 

5-9 

l.aw 

1.6 

30-5 

15*5 

Medicine 

31 

8.4 

6.6 

Education 

4.7 

5-7 

26.7 

Business 

1.6 

5-6 

18.8 

Public Service 9.4 

1. 1 

I.O 

At the close 

of the 1 8th 

century 

the ministry 


overshadowed all other professions and was chosen 
by about two-thirds of all the graduates. One 
hundred years later only about one-fifth of the 
graduates adopted this profession. At the close of 
the 19th century less than 6 per cent, entered the 
ministry. Education, which was selected by only 
a comparatively .small number down to 1825, has 
advanced with great rapidity, until now it outranks 
all other professions and is chosen by over one- 
fourth of the graduates. Law at the end of the 
1 8th century, was the profession of nearly one-third 
of all graduates and outranked all other professions 
at this . time. Since then it has lost in relative 
importance, although the actual number of 
graduates entering this field has increased. Busi- 
ness claims an increasing proportion of graduates, 
until at present nearly one-fifth enter an active 
business career. Less than i per cent, of the 
graduates of these thirty-seven colleges now enter 
agriculture. A century ago the proportion was 
between three and four times as great. 
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mistfess, Miss B’Crus, and the Mistrois in 
charge of the Kindergarten department, Miss E. 
D’ Cruz. 

Sptjaking of the results of the Government and 
annual examinations, Mr. Stokoe said that he did 
not attach much importance to the 
results of examinations as conducted 
at present, for he was of the opinion 
that the whole curriculum presented by the present 
Code was most unsuitable to a school of that des- 
cription. They wanted something far more practi- 
cal, what was of far more importance to them was 
that they should turn out their children fit for such 
posts as were open to them at the early age at 
which they left the sr:hool. He was, however, 
glad to be able to report that most of the boys and 
girls who had left them during the year had obtain- 
ed good appointments. 

The School Cadet Corps, of which they were 
justly proud, was as smart as ever during the past 
year. At the annual inspection whicli 
Cadat was held on last Friday evening, the 

Sports Cadets gave a creditable exhibition of 

their drill and earned much praise 
from the Inspecting OiKicer. 'rhcrc had been a 
marked improvement in the boys’ games, and they 
appeared to take much more interest in sport, 
than they used to do, and that was mainly due to 
the larger provision of athletic gear which they 
were now able to make and to the interest evinced 
ill their sports by the masters, friends, and ex- 
pupils of the school. They had an excellent 
cricket eleven. The girls’ games had been sadly 
interfered with in the earlier part of the year by 
the epidemics of infectious sicknesses. He was 
however, glad to announce that the Free School 
girls acquitted themselves very creditably at the 
inler-school competition held at the Y. W. C. A., 
taking the second prize for club-drill the first for 
the obstacle race, and several prizes for various 
other items, 'rhe Governors had just gratefully 
accepted Miss Wrights’ kind offer to give the 
girls a course of physical training at a nominal 
charge. 

A programme of music followed in which the 
senior girls and boys who took part, acquitted them- 
selves admirably. The children of the Kinder- 
garten department gave a ‘'Geisha” drill which 
gained well-merited applause. Lady Duke then 
distributed the prizes, consisting of book.s, medals, 
and cups, 

Sir William Duke, in the course of an address, 
•aid he trusted the School authorities would soon 
be able to tide over their financial 
difficulties and maintain the efficiency 
Addron of the School at a high level, and thus 
help to improve the educational 
lacihties of the Domiciled Community in Calcutta. 


As the !teheol authtrities had t% Meet flrtt c# all tha 

cost of increased accommodation for the annually 
increasing number of pupils, and secondly the in- 
creasing (icinands made upon them by the Edu- 
cational Code from time to time, he trusted that 
the appeal for funds made by the Hf)norary Secre- 
tary would meet with a ready respoiiso from the 
public. He also hoped to see the play-ground 
well-C(|uipped and extended. He was glad to sec 
that volunteering was strongly supported in this 
school. Ho thought that wa4 a step in the right 
direction. He thanked them for allowing him 
that opportunity to associate his wife and himself 
with the useful work that this institution was doing 
in the City of Calcutta for the poorer members of 
the Domiciled Community. ^ 

Three hearty cluiers were then called for Sir 
William and Lady Duke which were enthusiasti- 
cally received. 


Mahakali Pathsaia, Calcutta 

There was a large attendance at the Mahakali 
?ath.sala, 69 Sukea Street, Calcutta, on Friday morn 
ing (Dec. 27, 1912) to meet Her Ex- 
coUenS*a celleney L.ady ('armichael w^ho was gra- 
ne*ss cioiisly pleased to visit the institution 

Puja” with the object of seeing how the 
ceremony perform the “Shiva Puja” cere- 

mony. 

Her Excellency on arrival w'as received by the 
Maharaja of C'assimbazar, Maharaja of Nashipur, 
Jlabu Jogendra Nath Mookerjee, Miss ("ornelia 
.Sorabji and others, and was conducted to the dais. 
Versc.s of welcome in Sanskrit were then sung by 
the girls. 

This was followed by the 'offering of the “Shiva 
Tuja” by the girls. Her Excellency watched with 
keen interest the various jimuflexions of the girls 
and was apparently much pleased. 

Babu JogLMidra Nath Mookerjee Honorary 
Secretary, then announced that in honour of the 
visit of Her Excellency the following gentlemen had 
promised to contribute towards the building fund. 
Rai Jyat Kumar Mookerjee Bahadoor, Rs. 5009 
(also Rs. 15 for feeding the girls) ; Babu IJhaben- 
dra Chandra Rai of Narail, Rs. 200 ; Kumar 
NagendraNath Mullick, Rs. 200; Babu Jatindra 
Nath Khan of Ula, Rs 100 ; Rai Upendra Nath 
Shawoo Bahadur, Rs. 100 ; Babu Hareiidra Kristo 
Seal, Rs. 100 ; Babu Haridas Gokuldas, R.s. 10 r ; 
Babu Tribhuban Das, Rs. 51 ; Babu Debprosonno 
Ghose, Rs. 50 ; Babu Proinotho Nath Pramanick, 
Rs. 25 ; and Mr. S. Sircar, Rs 20 ; Maharajas of 
Cossimbazar and Nashipur, who had already 
contributed large sums for this purpobC, promised 
to supplement (hem. 
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Her Excellency then went round the rows of 
the seated girls and had some conversation with 
them. 

Besides those who promised to offer donations, 
there were present Moliamohopadhya Rajendra 
Nath Shastri, Pundit Ilaridev Slmstri, Rai Surendra 
Nath Mitter Bahadur, Mr. J. C. Mitter, Dr. 
Jogendra Cliandra Ghosc, Dr. Haridhone Dutt, 
Babu Nibaran Chandra Dutt and Babu Cham 
Chandra Mullick. The arrangements, which were 
excellent, were in the capable hands of Mr. Kartick 
Chandra Bose, District Engineer, Calcutta Corpora- 
tion. 


Lakshmipur Sanskrit Cotioge Bhagaigur 

The small village of I^kshmipur where the 
college is situate lies in a picturesque valley. 'Phe 
college was established in February 1911 by 
Thakur Partap Narayan Deva, the senior proprietor 
of the I^akslynipur estate, and received recopiition 
3 months later. 'Pherc are six teachers in the 
college and instructions are imparted in Sahitya, 
Poetry, Dharama Shastras, Jyotis, Naya, Mimansa, 
Sankhya, Vedanta, Veda and Darshanas. I'here is 
also a fine library of Sanskrit books attached to the 
college. The founder has very liberally endowed 
it with a landed property yielding an annual income 
of Rs. T 1,000 for its up-keep. Provision has also 
been made for the diet allowance of 100 of the best 
students there. Other poor pupils of the college 
are supported by the daily sudabrata attached to 
the l^kshmipur state. 

The college hall was tastefully decorated on the 
occasion of the prize Distribution with handrolls, 
flowers and green leaves and the coronation picture 
of their gracious Majesties. 'Phe elite of Banka and 
Bhagalpur and the local zamindars were well represen- 
ted on the occasion. Mr. Dixon, the collector of Bha- 
galpur, with Babu Sarada Prasad Sircar, the sub-divi- 
sional officer of Banka and Mr. Dacosta, the manager 
of the Lakshmipur Raj were received at the gate by 
B. Nadia Chand Dutta, the dewan of the Lakshmi- 
pur Raj. The Thakur Sahib received them at the 
foot-steps of the college building and garlanded Mr. 
Dixon. The 'Phakur Sahib in a small speech in Sans- 
krit proposed Mr. Dixon to the chair. Dewan Nadia 
Chand Dutta then expressed the strong indigna- 
tion and horror of the Thakur Sahib, his officers, 
and his tenantry, at the dastardly attempt made 
on their Excellencies, the Viceroy and Vicerene, 
and their great joy at their miraculous escape and 
said that arrangements were made for offering up 
prayers in his temples for his Excellency’s imme- 
diate recovery and that a telegram had prcviou.sly 
been sent to his Excellency’s private secretary 
to that affect. A welcome song was then sung. 


!!•. I JaMVAHY 19^3 

Dewan Nadia Chand Dutta read the English report 
of the college for 1911-12 and Pandit Nirsan Misra 
Vyakaranacharya, principal of the college read the 
Sanskrit report. There were then recitations by 
the boys. Several gentlemen then addressed the 
gathering in Sanskrit, English and Hindi. Then 
the president delivered an impressive speech expres- 
.sing his satisfaction at the steps taken by Thakur 
Saheb for reviving the dying Sanskrit literature. 
A vote of thanks, was then passed. The notable 
feature of the whole function was that one blind 
boy named Soordas Misra was presented a prize 
for his wonderful memory. He is going up for the 
first examination in Sanskrit this year. The 
Thakur Sahib then announced that he would 
award a gold medal every year to the most success- 
ful student of the college and it will be named 
after Mr. Dixon. After a photograph was taken of 
the prominent persons present, the meeting dis- 
persed after partaking of light refreshments. 

A Correspondent. 


Madras Christian Coiioge 

The twenty-second College Day of the Madras 
Christian College was celebrated on December 27th 

CoiifwDav ’ 9 ** S-IS in the Anderson 

^ ^ Hall, with Rao Bahadur VV. L. Ven- 

kataramaiyya of Berhamporc in the chair, when a 
large number of past and present students of the 
college were present. 

At 4 P.M., a social gathering was held when 
light refreshments were served to the guests. The 
guests then moved to the Anderson Hall where the 
meeting was held. 

As was customary the Chairman first proposed 
the toast of the King Emperor and in doing so he 
Thctoaiti know well how His 

Majesty the King-Emperor had in a 
special manner endeared himself to his Indian 
suhiects. When His Gracious Majesty visited 
India last year, he showed to his Indian subjects 
how deep and sincere was his love for this country. 
The message His Majesty sent to them from 
England seven years ago was followed up duriiig 
His Majesty’s Coronation visit by a watch-word of 
hope. In the memorable speech His Majesty 
made in response to the address of the Calcutta 
University, His Majesty assured them that tlw 
cause of education in India was very close to his 
heart and that it was his wish that all over the 
land should be spread schools and colleges from 
which should go forth loyal and useful citizens. 
Knowing fully well what a deep and sincere in- 
terest His Majesty took in Education, they who 
were assembled that evening under the auspices 
of the greatest Educational Institution in the 
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land must sincerely wish good for the King. 
They should all express their horror and indig- 
nation at the horrible crime that had been perpe 
rated in Delhi four days ago on His Excellency the 
Viceroy. 'I’hat crime, so far as they could see, 
could not be traced to any just cause of grievantx‘s. 
It would not surprise any one of them when they 
discovered that dastardly deed from wliich all right 
thinking people had really disassociated them 
selves was the work of a mad man. 'I'he deed 
had created a thrill of the deepest horror throughout 
the length and breadth of the country in the minds 
of all right thinking Indians. In conclusion he 
said that it gave him great pleasure to propose the 
toast of the King Emperor. 'I’he toast was carried 
the audience standing, and it was honoured by the 
singing of the National Anthem. 

The ('hairman in next proposing the toast of 
the Madras Christian (’ol lege -“its continued 
success and prosperity” said tliai when tlu^ commit- 
tee of the ('hristian (’ollege Day ('clebraliou invited 
him to preside (.)n that oc^casion, h(' felt himself 
altogether unworthy to succeed those wlio had pro 
vioLisly occupied the chair which he thcai (K'cupied. 
but he thought, he I)eing an old student of th(j 
College, that it was but proper on his i)art to acc(‘pt 
the offer. He traced the history of the (College 
and explained his father’s relation to the same. 
In 1871 he entered the (’hristian (^)llegc and 
went out in 18S0 after completing his ll. A. In 
the year 1881 he became a teaelicr in the ('ollege 
and served till 1891 and owed his present position 
to the Christian College more than to any human 
agency. One great reason why the ('hristian 
Ollege had such a powerful hold on the minds of 
its students was due to the relationship that existed 
between the Guru and the Sishya (teacher and the 
taught.) 'I’he other reason was that it was a mis- 
sionary institution, 'i’he chairman here pointed 
out the many good things done by missionaries to 
India and also referred to the work dom* by Dr. 
Miller in the cause of education in Southern India, 
He said that many persons who held promineni 
positions at present went out from the Christian 
College. In conclusion, he coupled the name of 
Dr. Skinner with the toast. 

Dr. Skinner in reply to the toast said that it 
gave him very great pleasure to be present and to 

Dr Skinner* himsclf of the opportunity of 

reply * meeting so many of his former as well 
as present students of the Odlege. He 
thanked the Chairman for the kind words said 
wout the College. 'Fhe speaker then referred to 
the death of the late Rev. Mr. Craig and said that 
the College had lost one of its ablest teachers. He 
was also very sorry to miss Dr. Russell who had 
worked a great deal for the College and also refer- 


red at great long.^h to the work of Dr. Miller in the 
cause of cducat!')n. 

Mr. I’ctcr Tai 1 ’ ill ay then i)roposed the toast 
of Dr. Mill»‘r. II snM tliii Dr. Miller was a great 
and noble repre> ni iiive of the gr-itness of Bri- 
tain. He was a.'jaainted with Dr. Miller for 
iKiarly half a <‘eiiLuiy. 'I’he existence of this insti- 
tution was entirely due to Dr, Miller’s energy and 
forccM)f character. Thr Rev. A. C. Hogg,' here 
read the message of Dr. Miller, .Mr. K. R. V. 
Krishna Ran Ihihadur ihtm prcjposed the toast of 
Our Vininir FrUmh and it was respemded to by 
Mr. C. D. Subramania. 

A eorrcs]iondeiU learns that tlu? (lovernment 
have sanctioned a grant of Rs. 3,000 to the .Scott 

Travanforo ^^l.^^orc()iI for getting 

ColleBoi •ilJpar.ilos \c. for tliu insti- 

tulion. It is iinilcrs1f)0(l that Mr, 
Lab(uielureicre, a pr(;ressor in H. H. the Mahara- 
ja’s (.ollege, 'rrivandnim will retire from service on 
the 30th March next. .Mr. L. Hodgson, 
Principal of the same college, lias addressed the 
Covernmenl on the desirability of the entertain- 
ment ot an additional professor of History in the 
institutiim. 


EDUCAT30N ABROAD 


HOLIDAYS OF COLLEGE YEAR IN AMERtCA. 

'The lullowing statistics have been compiled show- 
ing that of the seven leading eastern 
few-"^ eollcgi^s Harvard gives the fewest number 
^st with ofladidays. 'I’he holidays include the 
117 ; Coiuiii- vacation of 1912 and the lioli- 
Jii'i^tbanic year of 19 1 2- 1 3. 
of 128 . - Harvard is the only college to observe 
(’.olumbiis day. Four Colleges, Harvard 
Columbia, Brtiwn, and Pennsylvania ob- 
serve \\ ashington’s Birthday as a holiday. Memorial 
Day is observed by Harvard, (’olumbia, Dartmouth 
and Brown. Of all the Colleges Dartmouth 
and Brown are the only ones granting a mid-year 
recess toward the end of January. For the second 
b'me in her history Princeton declared a holiday on 
^hc day of the Yale-Princeton football game. 

Of the whole year. Harvard gives 32.05 per 
cent, in holidays Vale, 33. 15 ; Princeton, 33.83 ; 
Columbia, 35.07 ; Dartmoiitli. 32. 33 ; Brown, 
33*97 » awd Pennsylvania, 34.52. 
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The nipid devclopemciit of Leeds University 
from the Yorkshire (!!o]lege, which it was in 1882, 
when Sir Nathan Hodini^ton joined it, 
Unfvorsity death as first occupant of the 

Vice-Chancellor’s chair in 1911, comes 
clear to light in the sympathetic memoir 
written by the Rev. H. Draper, rector of 
Adel, which has just been published by Afessns. 
Macmillan. The Volume is a])propriately dedi- 
cated “To those that come after in the University 
of Leeds,” In 1882 the college had 172 register- 
ed Students, seven profes.sors, and an assistant 
stair of ten, including lecturers, and the tees paid 
by students for a year amounted to z 2,872. In 1911 
the University of Leeds numbered 1,163 •‘>tudenls, 
forty-one professors, and nearly 100 Lecturers, while 
students’ fees amounted to ;^i4,335' large- 

ly under one man’s guiding intluencc and adminis- 
trative control, grew an institution which has 
already taken front rank among its kind, and which 
with Mr. Michael 1 C. Sadler for its Vice-C'hancellor, 
has triumph.s in .store no less decided. Financially 
it has been much indebted to the (Jlothworkers’ 
and other great ('ity of London Companies, who 
have generously backed the support of local bu.si- 
ncss men. With a continuation of this local and 
and London liberality, an even greater, future 
of academic and practical cfliciency may be with 
certainty anticipated. 

The annual report of the Manchester Museum 
at the University of Manchester is published, and 
A Museum Perhaps one of the most interesting 
ai an £daca- of interesting series. It is proba- 
tional Cen- bJe that the public in Manchester and 
the county do not realise how much 
this is a public museum. A feature of the work of 
the Museum Committee which consists of Univer- 
sity representatives and those of the City Council, 
with co-opted members, and tw'o elected by the 
subscribers, is the programme of free lectures, that 
have made the ‘ Manchester Museum Lectures” 
household words. I'he Council invites school 
parties to go round, and during the last year about 


thirty parties from various schools, eolleges, aad 
societies have been received at the Museum and 
conducted round by the assistant keepers. In- 
creased use is being made of the Museum by the 
teachers in elementary and secondary schools. A 
visit to the Museum, with a lesson on some Natural 
History subject illustrated by Mu.seum specimens, 
now forms a regular part of the work in many 
classes in the Manchester schools. A special 
room in which such classes can be held is greatly 
desired, and will, indeed, become nece.ssary if the 
increased use to which the Museum is put for 
educational purposes is continued. During the 
past year the Students’ Room attached to the 
Museum was placed at the disposal of small classes 
of school boys and girls, but it is not big enougli 
to accommodate large classes. In many other 
cities in the provinces similar c/Torls to popularise 
the Museum as an educational centre are meeting 
with great success. 

What becomes of the American College 
Graduates. 

Tlic United States Bureau of Education has 
presented to the public some statistics about the 
occupations of the College graduates of the country 
from 1642 to 1900. Statistics of 37 Colleges and 
universities furnished this material. Taking three 
periods a century apart, we have the following 
percentages : — 


1 

[696-1700 i 

796-1800 
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Ministry 

65.6 

21.4 

5-9 

Law 

1.6 

30.5 

' 5-5 

Medicine 

3 
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6.6 

Educati(m 

4.7 

5-7 

26.7 

llusinc.ss 

[.6 

56 

1 8.8 

Public Serviv 

e 9.4 

1. 1 

l.O 

At the close of the i8th 

century 

the ministry 


overshadowed all other professions and was ohos?.a 
by about two-thirds of all the graduates. One 
hundred years later only about one-fifth of the 
graduates adopted this profession. At the close of 
the 19th century less than 6 per cent, entered the 
ministry. Education, which was selected by only 
a comparatively small number down to 1825, has 
advanced with great rapidity, until now it outr''.nks 
all other professions and is chosen by over one- 
fourth of the graduates. Law at the end of the 
1 8th century, was the profession of nearly one-third 
of all griduates and outranked all other professions 
at this time. Since then it has lost in relative 
importance, although the actual number of 
graduates entering this field has increased. Busi* 
ness claims an increasing proportion of graduates, 
until at present nearly one-fifth enter an active 
business career. Less than i per cent, of the 
graduates of these thirty-seven colleges now enter 
agriculture. A century ago the propprtion WW 
between three and four times as great 
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BIBUOOHAPHY A8 A SUBJECT FOR 
SCHOOL TEACHING. • 

By Henry R. Tedder, Esq. 

Secretary and l.ibrarian. The Athena>um, PaH Mall, Limdon. 

What is education ? Wc arc told that it is a 
training of the young for adult life ; that it is to 
prepare men and women to take their places in the 
world. Yet we hear complaints on all sides from 
busini ss people and practical men of affairs that 
youth'- come to them from school full of useless 
information imperfectly assimilated and without the 
faculty of putting their acquired knowledge to use- 
ful eflect. 

What is the fault ? Is it that too many subjects 
arc taught in schools and few effectually ? Is it that 
methods are wrong ? To neither of these questions 
am I capable of giving an adequate reply, nor indeed 
am I prepared to support the wholesale and perhaps 
unjust accusation suggested above. I merely wish 
to carry a little further certain .suggestions submit- 
ted at a Conference of Library and Educational 
Authorities convened by the Library Association 
at Hinningham in May iqo6, and to present a side 
of educational devolopment which 1 think deserves 
consideration. 

A d'stinguishcd writer on cdiu'ational theorie.s, 
I'rof. fames U'elton ( “luicyclopjedia Hritannica,” 
\’ol. Vni, 1910), says; “It is in these latter times 
thui the actual work of education is apt to lo.si; 
lotu'h with the culture of the community ; for 
schools and Universities, which arc the ordinary 
< Ihinnels through which adult culture reaches the 
young, are naturally eonservativc and bound by 
iradition. 'They are slow to leave the ()ld paths 
which have hithiTto led to the desired goal, and to 
ent(T (in new and untried ways.'^ It is .said by 
another authority that “we inherit two distinet 
eclueational traditions, the scholastic tradition of 
the grammar school and the apprenticeship tradi- 
tion of the worksluj])” (Sir H. LI. Smith in “Studies 
in Secondary education,-’ 1892, page 2). In both 
ol the.Si; traditions education has been identified with 
instrurtion, with the acquisition of learning or of 
skill. Long ago Pestalozzi .said that “words cannot 
give u.s a knowledge of things ; they are only usefur 
for giving expression to what we have in our minds. 
He accordingly wished “to connect study with 
nianual labour, the school with the workshop.” 

My contention is that the jmblic library, with its 
^‘ich store of the best modern literature in all de- 
partments, is the intellectual workshop with which 
J^ery one .should be fiiniiliar as early as possible. 
*oung children are taught from books often of a 
poor literary quality, with the frequent result that 


meeting of the Library 

tion, September 3, 1912 (abridged by the author). 


at the earliest age they loathe the very sight of 
books which represent to them only the learning by 
rote of a dreary mass of uninteresting details. Her- 
bart considered that the aim of instruction was the 
establishment of a many-sided interest in the mind 
of the learner. This many-sided interest cannot 
be induced by getting by heart the dry details of 
textbooks. In many scliools there is a system of 
Nature study, which is a praiseworthy attempt to 
stimulate interest by showing children the very 
objects they read «'ibcmt in textbooks. This method 
is not, of course, entirely new, as in principle it was 
adopted at Dotheboys Hall. Cannot it be applied 
to books and literature? I am well aware of the 
progress made in recent educational methods to 
interest the young in the subjects they arc taught, 
but I wish the practice of using books to be brought 
home to them. If, on the one hand, learning is too 
bookish, on the other hand, it is not bookish enough, 
inasmuch as it does not leach children to use books 
as keys to the locks to knowledge. 

As I have mentioned, the Library Association has 
already under consideraticui the relations between 
jmblic education and jjublic libraries. At the joint 
conference at Hirmingham I had the honour to 
submit the following resolution ; “That, as the 
})ublic library should be recognized as forming part 
of the educational machinery, it is desirable that 
children from an early age should become accus- 
tc'med lo the use of collections of books in sjmcial 
children's libraries, and that advanced students 
should bf? ahU‘ io obtain in jjublic libraries the 
l)rinci|)al hooks recommended by various teaching 
liodies.*’ The resolution contained three closely 
re lated jaopositions of a wide-reaching character, 
which summed up a vast mass of recommendations 
which had been addressed to the Library Associa- 
tion fr(mi all parts of the United Kingdom. 

The first proposition, that the public library 
should form part of the national educational 
machinery, was one to which great importance was 
attached. (Complaints are sometimes formulated 
that public libraries are little belter than places 
for the circulation of cheap fiction, but all librarians 
desire lo see tlicir readers peruse the best literature 
and do their best to induce them to turn from the 
e.xclusive perusal of fiction lo the shelves devoted 
to history, science, and ’ philosophy. Librarians 
and Library Committees are always ready to help 
the woik of University Extension Ontres. Some 
librarians act as local secretaries. Some libraries 
lend rooms. Many libraries help the National 
Home- Reading Union. In many })laces public 
lectures form a regular feature of the yearly work. 
These lectures are generally of a popular character, 
but some deal with technical, scientific, or literary 
subjects. 'I’hey all aim at directing attention lo 
the books in the libraries. Special book exhibitiohs 
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are frequently held. In many other ways serious 
reading is encouraged. 

The second proposition, that children from 
an early age should become accustomed to the use 
of collections of books in special children’s libraries, 
is equally important. Since the passing of the 
Education Act of 1902, Library Authorities 
throughout the country h ive shown great activity 
in the foi inatioii of school libraries, and in mxny 
cases the Local Education Com.nittcc provide^ 
the funds and the Library Authority undertakes 
the administration. 

The third and last proposition was a natural 
corollary of what went before. Students sliould 
expect to find in well equipped public Idj.-iries 
the technical works and standard books r ■c.()m- 
mended by their teachers and lecturers. Thi re- 
solution crystallized the united opinion of th * maiiy 
librarians and educationists who had favo’.i-- *d the 
Library Association with their views. It s ugeslod 
no radical innovation, and indeed in some .h ipe or 
other the proposals are in actiul opcrali(;.5 • i most 
lending libraries. 

What is bibliography ? 'rherc is still s(uir; 
difference of t)pinion as to wh.it meaning i> redly 
conveyed by the term. 'Plie subject is a vast one, 
comprising; (i) the preparation of books, (2) the 
distribution of books, (3) the aequisiiion of b.oijks, 
and (4) the de.iCriptioii of book^ inelu liu;; e.it.t 
loguing, every kind general and spcei il biblio-. 
graphy, cla.s.siIication, and incidentally the use df 
books in libraries. 'I’here are some who disiinguir-li 
between “in iterial” and “inlollrtuai” bibliograpiiy, 
and discriminate between ilie outside and the 
inside of books ; but in my judgement no hook 
can be satisfactorily dealt with in it.s physical aspec t 
without investigating it.s literary origin. There is, 
of course, a reasonable limit to wh:U is required. 
We do not want a detailed appraisement of all 
books, nor yet elaborate rlas.-^iHrations of hum in 
knowledge, but something more than accuraU' 
transcripts of title-pages and gossip about old books 
is essential in modern bibliography. It is the 
sole clue to the ever increasing labyrinth of books. 
No one would c.xpect to include all these depart- 
ments in the curriculum even of advanced educa- 
tion, but since bibliography is concerned with all 
books its melhods ran bi; ajijdiod to the must 
modest i)roductions of the printing press and a 
knowledge of how to u.se books r an be exemplified 
in the smallest collectir>n. Jh’bliography is in no 
sense theoretical ; it is essentially a practical study. 
It cannot be taught apart from books. It is only 
by handling books that you can get to know them. 
By the handling of books I mean something more 
than mere physical contact, 'fhere is a visual as 
well as a tactable handling. Bibliography includes 
not only the art of describing books, but the art 


of using books, and it is this side which I contend 
should form part of public instruction at every age. 

Children’s libraries now form part of most 
public libraries, and to many of them, both in 
England and in America, children are taken in 
class form by their teachers. I want to go a step 
further. I do not consider it the duty of a librarian 
to teach anyone how to use books, any more than 
it is his duty to teach the rudiments of reading 
and writing ; that is the office of the teacher. I 
suggest that every school should possess a small 
model library as part of its equipment, with books 
of reference, and these libraries .should be so 
graded that step by step the learner would become 
familiar in the course of his educational career 
with books of wider range, 'riie early use of books 
is an educational requisite (jiiitc apart from the mere 
practice of reading, ("hildren should be trained 
in the habit of using bonks as well as reading 
books, in ordi‘r tliat wluai they arrive at riper years 
lliey may nisorl to tin; library as to a familiar 
home, 'i’hey .sbrnild be ealliMl upon to take an 
interest in the administration of the school librar\, 
and if should bei'om.* an instinctivi; habit to have 
rccourst; to books when wanting to find fai'ls. 
Moq cbildren never have an opportunity of know- 
ing wliat real hooks are. At school they only see 
school books, al ho ne they only see cheap novels 
in paper ('over or more [ireleiuious nihhish in 
calf. Tiiey never cMt«‘h a glimpse of the great 
and living world of books, and never tMiter the 
many fields of mental enjoyment extending he- 
yoiul the class of prose fiction. ICxisting school 
libraries do not supply the want. 'The style of 
literature they contain is frequently very poor and 
generally limited t story-books. As a rule, the 
children can only get a volume at a time, c]io.sen 
by themselves at haphazard. Either there is no 
catalogue at all or its jilai'e is supplied by a feeble 
list of names, and they arc not allowed to handle 
books except under sliicl sujiervision. Hooks for 
chilciion should be rather above than on a level 
>\ith their average standard (jf intelligi.’ncc. 

My pro|>osal is that llie leaelua-, having at his 
disposition a representative collection of hooks 
properly arranged and catah^gued, will allow his 
pujuls to handle specimens of lire very books they 
have read about, and will show them how to follow 
up questions perhaps only casually referred to in 
their textbooks. The young scholar would have 
catalogue methods explained to him, how to refer 
to encyclopaedias and dictionaries, the reasons for 
shelf clas-sification and shelf marking, how historical 
text-books arc compiled from larger works and 
what are some of the printed materials of history, 
how geography is based upon books of travel, how 
to use concordances, indexes, and atlases — to menti- 
on only a very few subjects for library-talks. This is 
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the real art of practical hibliograpli}'. 'I'he study 
of historical sources now forms part of University 
teaching, but the study might profitably com- 
mence at a much lower age in connexion with 
the use of books of reference and bibliographical 
authorities. If the young people of this country 
were trained in the usi* of books and libraries 
irom the earliest age, they would cornc as adults 
to the public library fitted in every way to obtain 
the advantages jirepared for them at so great a cost 
of money and so great an oxpenditui c of labour and 
skill. \Vc talk much of the necessity of training li- 
brarians, we fit up libraries with every appliance, with 
;ill sorts of useful devices and every kind of index 
and catalogue, in order Itj facilitate the use of the 
library to readers, but it is the experience of (-very 
librarian that tlie grossest ignorance of books ami of 
tli(; most elementary library methods is common 
among even widl erliicated men and women. 
.Many growiMi[) f)eo[jle never seem to realize 
the difference In tween an author and a subject 
catalogue. The ordinary technicalities of a cata- 
logue, the use of books of ref(;rence, the art of 
hunting up new sul)j(‘cls of iiKpiiry through special 
bibliographie.s, semns to some persons knowdedgii 
of almost a superhuman character. 

As books inenjase in number, as libraries 
nniltiply, as their contents becxime belter arranged 
and more accessible, so it is evident that all men, 
whether fnisied in commercial pursuits or pro- 
fessional undertakings, whether they are scholars 
or merely seeking for relaxation, will rely less and 
less iij)on their private stores and more upon 
public libraries. As knowledge extends, as science 
develops and becomes more systematized, as 
technology grows in endless multiplicity of material 
inlere'sts, so must the lih^rature of all these subjects 
accumulaU' to an extent far beyond the means 
uf private individuals. Hence the public library 
will become more and more a necessity in th(‘ 
struggle for existence. 'lo the question “What 
knowledge is of most worth -to which Herbert 
Spencer replied witli emphalii: iteration : “.Science " 
and again “Science” ! — the reply must now he 
given : “The knowledge of most worth is that 
of bibliography, whicli is the knowledge of the 
use of books and of libraries.” 

Hknry R. Tedder. 

VSE AND ABUSE OF WATER AS A DRINK. 

Bt N. C, Bhattacharjii Esq, M. A., B. Sc. 

Biological Laboratory, Presidency College, Calcutta. 

St J lately engaged in speculating and 

uaying and to a smaller extent experimenting 
o'lt the metabolism of water. But I find that 


the literature on the subject is rather scanty. It is 
true that the im])Qrtancc of water for the mainten- 
ance of life was pro])erly recognised even before 
the sciences of I’liysiology and Botany came into 
existence. Much yet remains to be done. And 
the subject will open up a new field for original 
workers. 

Our knowledge about the various uses of water 
may be siiminari-‘,ed as follows ; — 

(i) Water is an integral constituent of the living 
matter. It (orins a very corisi(leral)lo part of pro- 
toplasm. lieyijnLl a certain range removal of water 
from protopla.^m is \ery harmful un i ultimately 
kills it. 

(iij Water acts as diluents of our blood and 
lyiui)h. 'The tissue cells are not only sarrhurged 
with it but they are surrounded with water con- 
taining v.irious sLilisi.ince^ in solution. They 
obtain their nourishimuit and oxygen from it, and 
throw their ])ro(lucts of katabolism into t’ns stream. 
1‘lant cells which are not .similarly circumstanced 
contain a store of w’ater uhe vacuole) within their 
body. 

It is tru(‘ that in medical literature a good deal 
is written about the therapeutic uses of water. 
\Valcr in moderate doses increases all the secre- 
tions and excretions oi' tile body. It is a good 
diuretic and diaphcjretic. 'These are the most 
important of the therapeutic properties of water. 
But when oiu* consults any treatise on Physiology, 
where there is .so much discussi^m about the 
amount ol protein and salt one should take, or 
similar subjects, one sadly finds that little work 
about ihi? metabolism of water has been done. 
“Is there any personal or specific variation in the 
amount ol' water consumed by different individuals 
or animals ? J.)o climate, temperature, hygrometric 
condition of air, or the nature of food exert any 
inllutmce on the amount of water consumed?” 
'The-se are (jucstions which arc yet to be amswered. 
It is probable that the allention of the great 
Physiologists living in dry and healthy climate and 
among population .subsisting on a rich protein diet 
has not been drawn to the various abuses of Nvalor 
which we mean to point out in this paper. 

An important point about the abuse of 'vater 
1 came across in connexion with the Beriberi 
disease. So I hope a lew words about it ^\’llI not 
be allogcllu r out of plice here. I’wo years ago 
I had an opportiiniiy, or rather 1 was obliged to 
observe carefully some Beriberi patients. The 
period of observation la.stcd for a long time and at 
the end of it I came to a theory about the cause of 
the disease. When much higher men than myself 
failed to give a satisfactory explanaticn of the 
cause of the disease, my theory may us well be put 
before the world. At first 1 felt considerable 
dilifidence in coming before the public with a 
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vastc procliicls. I'lic cvtra (Mrbt)hydratc and fatly 
‘ood may inducn extra oxidation in the body thus 
:reatin;; an abnormal <|n':inlity of heat in it. It is 
:hercloiv easy to understand why after a rich meal 
i sensation of wannlli is felt and we take more 
filter to eliminate heat from the lunly. 'Tlie waste 
l)rodiicts resultin'; from the oxidation of earbohy- 
Irato and fatty food art' rallier sijnpic and are 
iliminated In' the liin.Lts ami skin. But similar 
)ro(liiets froin protein food arti more complex and 
nust be eliminated m.iinly by the kidneys. Hence 
n a diet rich in protein food con.siim])lion of plenty 
)f water is an aljsolutt: nec('s.sily. 'This explains 
vhy tile injurious elJect of taking too much water, 
nis been to a certain t.*\tent uverlookctl by western 
lavants, for in countries wlicri? peo])l(‘ take plenty 
)r meat in ibeir food and wlu.-re the cold naturally 
nakes people abstain from lakinj; much water, the 
njurious eli’cet of takini; loo little water was more 
latent than the reverse casi;. But in Ik'ni^al, where 
he majority of peo[de, accordin^^ to physiological 
ttandard, take loo little protein, and where due 
in the hot and damp climate temptation to over 
•ink water is j'onsiderable, the iiijurioiis effect 
such act should be clearly stated. A poor 
an has a tendency to mak(i up his clorK'ieney of 
i()d hy taking too much v.ater. But he should 
low that such a <'oLirse is ruinous. One can 
idergo starvali(m better when water is taken in 
nail d(is('s than when it is taken plentifully, for 
len the body uses up its store; of foejd in a most 
ajiKuiiic way. 

I shall now describe die r(;sult of some experi- 
lents to determine to a certain extent the ]diysiolo* 
cal and psychic fdienomena that are ])roduccd 
'ter diiiiiiiishing the water intake to a con.si(lerable 
dent. 'J'he thirst ^ich at first seems to be 
ubearable does not remain s(j ; after a period of 
laxinium thirst, the discomfort gradually passes 
ivay wi ill ill an hour or two, a state supervenes 
sting for a period of six to eight hour.s, during 
|iich there is no hankering after water, though a 
nnk is considered a pleasant luxury. It Wiis 
|und that during this period perspiration almo.st 
[sappeared even in summer ; urine was scanty 
d coloured, mouth and skin were dry, hieces 
:came hard. If there was muc:h food in the 
miach and intestini;s, a pain was felt (jn pres- 
ig the abdomen, even after a longtime after the 
5t meal was taken. On drinking waU;r this di.s- 
imfort used to pass away within an hour or two. 
ll these point that all the bodily secretions arc 
•nsiderably diminished. It was also found that 
e two process of over eating and under drinking 
uld not be carried out side by side for a long 
ne, with impunity. But attempt at underdrink- 
I obliges a man to eat less, for," for want of 
ivary scciction he could not bolt his food 


jiropcrly and a sort of nau.sea is produced. When 
period of under drinking lasted about a month, it 
ivas found that diminution of daily water intake is 
the most effective remedy for cold ; and also it 
was found parasitic skin diseases are either 
destroyed or are unable to attack the body during 
this period even though considerable risk to conta- 
gion was provided. 

I explain these phenomena thus : — The sensa- 
tion of thirst is limited to the pharynx ; want of 
water in the circulatory sy.stem stimulatc.s the 
iiervi; endings of the pharyngeal region and the 
sensation of thirst is produced. When a man is 
very thirsty he may gull) down a considerable 
([uantity of water, but his thirst would not be 
appeasi.'il at once ; it will take sometime before 
the water enters the blood strt;am, and after 
reaching the pharynx allays thirst. But if instead 
he sips a small (piantily of water his thirst is 
ajipeascd within a much shorter time and with a 
much smaller (juaiility of water, 'riiirst indicates 
that there is a fall in the blood [iressurc — and due 
tf) a deficiency in the volume of blood. "I'he 
diminished volume of blood is normally made up 
hy absorjition of water from the alimentary system. 
If this supply is stopped the vf>lumc of blood would 
go on sinking and as a result a period of inten.se 
thir.sl is prrifluced. But ihi'ii the wonderful 
compensatory mechanism in nature comes into play. 
Normally the stream of lliiid passing from the blood 
to the lymph is stronger than the one passing from 
the lymph to the blood ; hut this arrangement is 
reversed under stress of circumstances and the 
.stream from the lymiili to the blood becomes the 
more powerful one. And after sometime the 
deficiency in the volui 'c of blood is made up by 
the pas.sage of lymph to blood. After this period 
for about six to eight hours all the sources for the 
lo.ss of water frcjin the body is thoroughly controlled 
by checking the various secretions, and the water 
loss is reduced to a minimum. 

Why the parasitic skin diseases arc destroyed 
or are unable to attack the body, is explained in this 
way : — the parasites roiiuire food and water for 
their growth. Plenty of sweat with dead epidermal 
cells forms an excellent food for them. Diminu- 
tion of sweat means not only loss of water but of 
food also, for without water to moi.sten them the 
homey ejiidermal cells would be too stiff for the 
parasite to utilise. 

Diminution of water intake is a most effective 
remedy for cold. I’his is probably caused by 
two factors, (i) Diminished secretion in the air 
passages decreases the food and water necessary 
for the growth of the bacteria which cause the 
cold. It is a common observation that the bac- 
teria flourish best in a fluid medium, than in a 
.solid or semisolid medium. The bacteria 
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can not penetrate the latter subsUinces readily. 
The second factor is more important. 1 shall 
therefore discuss it in a little more detail. Ihe 
point is that diminution of water-intake by draw- 
ing lymp from tissue spaces to the blood increases 
the bactericidal property of plasma to a very con- 
siderable extent. And when this powerful plasnia 
will pass any tissue infi;sted with bacteria it will 
kill them much more effectively than ordinar\- 
plasma of blood alone would have done. Imoiii 
these considerations it is clear, that diminished 
water intake at times would not only help one 
to destroy the bacteria infesting the nose and 
windpipes but also any other bacteria infesting 
any other part of the body. The strongly bac- 
tericidal blood while passing through those re- 
gions will kill the'm and either prevent or 
cure the disease. When a plague f)r infections 
disease is raging round, the best plan is to avoid 
cutcliing infection, hut when there is no way out 
of it the second best plan is Uj diminisli at least 
occasionally the water intake ol tlu; body. It 
has been proved by ages ot e\t)erien(‘e that in 
time of contagion it is iKjt the strongest man eating 
and drinking merrily but rather the more abstemious 
man, that more freciuently escapes infection. 

'i’lie views 1 have cxpriisscd ab(jv(' about the 
metabolism of water, can na'oneile to a consider- 
able extent the views of Mr. Chittenden and 
his adversaries about protein metabolism. I 
found that all Mr. Chittenden’s folloNvers during 
their experiments .subsisted on very limited sup- 
ply of water. 'Their urine output w'as reduciMl 
to about one third the normal. 'Thc' amount 
of sw'eat excreted is not given but it may lie 
presumed this also must have have been con- 
siderably dimini.shed. 'This explains why people 
adopting Chittenden’s diet may have failed to cor 
roborate his results if tlu;y did not make a < (»r 
responding diminution in their water intake. 
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'The effect of copicnis water drinking upon 
protein metabolism has been made the subject 
of various studies. A small increase in nitrogen 
elimination has usually been noted. I'his was 
first cslabli.sbed by Voil, who e'‘4)]ained it as due 
to an increased ( irculalioti which inilneiu'ed ihi. 
the flow of intercellular fluids. lle.ilncT liiu- 
recently shown that giving 2000 c.i . ol water U 
a fasting dog on tw«) successive days raises hi? 
urinary nitrogen 3* 15 grams to g’O'; ym. anc 
3*58 grms on the two days (»l water inLC‘-lion 
•iml then the nitrogen e\creti(;n kills to am 

2*62 on till? lollowiiig days. In llli^ exjiriimLn 
carbon dioxide excretion was vev) sliglilly iriCiiasea 
and the temperature of the dog was not aliecled.j 
'The (|uanlily of uriiu. ro.-,e from i;o r.r. to 2050 c c. 

wStraub found that an extra injestiou oi 2000 
c.c. of water in a. man who was in nitrogen; 
equilibrium on a diet lontaining 20*5(1 Jii'uis oH 
nitrogen liad no effect on j'roli in metabolism ;| 
whereas Hawk, who gave le^s jirotein niirogen. 
but more water, Ibnnil that the injesiion of .1500! 
c.c. of water causes the urinary nitrogen to rise 
from 11.03 12.48 on the lirst day and 

11.82 on the second day,' with a fall to ]o*9i 
grms on succeeding day when no water was given.’ 
"llawk interprcles the action of cojiious water drink-i 
ing as two fold : first, to cause a removal of any 
accumulation of nitrogenous de«'<)mpo.silion pr k 
ducts from the organism, as was indicated by the! , 
greater increase of 12*8 iiercent, in the niirogen; 
elimination of the first day : and second, to eau.se 
a true increase in protein metabolism, as was in-; 
dicaled by the smaller increase of 6*8 percent, 
on the second day of water inge.stion. 


N. C. Hll.VrUVCHARIEE. 
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CHEMISTRY IN EVERY-DAY UFE^H. 

Hv j. N. Raksiiit, Ksa. 

{Contimivdfrom page rorj). 

CONDKNSEM MlLK ANM) InIWAN L'.NORANCK. 

The difficulty of obtaining fresh milk and the 
undue good faith in foreigners ad\anced in science 
have largely facilitated tlie adcjption of condensed 
milks by infants, invalids and others as their food- 
No doubt, in some cases such adoption is inevi- 
table or even desirable but on our land where 
fresh milk can be comparatively easily o])tained it 
is far better to avoid preserved foreign milks for 
common use. ;\]iart from bacteriology 1 .shall 
treat the subject from ('licmical .standpoint only 
to show how it is unsafe to use articles simply re- 
lying on the advertisement of the inanufacturers 
which has a maximum tcauleiicy to illiidi^ men 
cautiously keei)ing within the limits of law. 'fhe 
proper meanings of the terms that arechiefiy used 
on labels are inost straightforwardly described 
below and who ('annol avoid the use of such milk 
should ahrays bear in mind. 

Cotidenst'd wilk, ern/'oruted fni/k (unsuc(‘tened), 
is milk from whi('h a considerable pcation of water 
hasbi'en evaporated'" and contains not less than 2tS 
per cent of milk solids, of which not les.s than 27.5 
per cent is milk fat. 

Condemtd milk (sweetened) is milk from which 
a considerable portion of water has been ova])ora- 
Kah:? and tf) which cane sugar has been added and 
contains not less than jH per cent milk solids, of 
which not less than 27*5 per cent is milk fat. 

Skimmed milk is milk from w'hich a part or all 
of the cream has been rtanoved, and ('ontains not 
less than 9‘25 per cent of milk solids. 

Paslcuriu'd milk is milk that has been heated 
below boiling but sufll(^iently to kill most of the 
active (jiganisms pn-sent and immediately cooled 
to 500 1’ or lower. 

Sterilized vnlk is milk that hits been healed at 
the temperature of boiling water or higher for a 
length of time sufilcient to kill organisms 
present. 

Cream is that portion of a milk, rich in milk 
fat, which rises to the surface of milk on standing, 
or is separated from it by centrifugal force ami 
contains no less than iS per cent milk fat. 

Evaporated cream or clothed cream, is cream 
from which a considerable portion of water has 
been evaporated. 


• The evaporation is conducted under diminished pre- 
sure, A very sensible decomposition of the proteids and 
probably of the fst occurs during the operation. 


Separated milk i.s the secondary product ob- 
tained when the cream is removed from milk by 
a centrifugal apparatus. "By this proce.ss a very 
perfect separation of fat can be effected with great 
rapidity. 

Butter milk is the product that rt‘main.s when 
butler is removed from milk or cream in the j)r()- 
ce.s.s of churning. 

T'hc average constituents of cow*s milk are : — ^ 
total .solid — 1 2-6, fat — 3*5, proteids — 3*4, milk 
sugar — 5*0, ash — 07 per cent. A good conden.sed 
milk, when properly diluted according to the direc 
lion given, should represent the frc.sh milk in every 
restwict. Such milks arc, however extremely rare, 
condensed milks often contain about 40% cane 
sugar or objectionable quantities of preservatives 
like boric acid, salicylic acid and formaldehyde. 

But the worst (d‘ all is that considerable portion 
of consunutrs has no idtja how often the condensed 
milks contain less am mounts of fat than is re- 
cpiired by an infant. 'J'he manufactunrrs of .such 
milks have a very good advantage over such ig 
norant Indians, when^ they easily find a market 
for their fat (.xtract('d milk, utilising cream for 
lhi.*ir own purposes and ex'ixn'ling to other coun- 
tries. Fat is very essential food to an infant. Now 
it nnist be a h()rril)le [)racti( e to feed an infant 
with “separated” or “ skimed ” milk, the conti- 
nuation of which k in fact a slow l>ut sure in- 
direct help for the ( hilil for its extinction, 'fhe 
following (juotations from thii regulations of a 
foreign country wm' 11 mak(i it evident how far it is 
safe to use arli('les w’hich are distim lly labelled 
“ KOR K-XPOR'r.” 

Regulation 1 Preparation food products 
for export — (a) hood products intended 

for export may contain added substance.s not per- 
mitted in foods intended for interstate commerce, 
when the addition of such substances does noi 
conflict with the laws of the eountries to which the 
foi>d products arc; to be cxjiorted and when sm h 
substances are added in accordance with the direc- 
tions of the foreign purchaser or his agent.” 

“ (t*) hood products for export under this 
regulation shall he; kept separate and labelled t > 
indicate that they are fur ex])ort.” 

“ (//) If the products are not exported they 
shall not be allowed to enter interstate commerce.” 

In connection with this a modified convenient 
scheme - for the analy.sis of conden.sed milk is 
de.scribcd, which may be useful to a student of 
analytical chemistry. 

Analysis of Condknseo Milk. 

10 Grms. of condensed milk is weighed in a 
beaker and washed in a 100 c. c. measuring fla-sk 
and made up to too c. c. For ^analyses this 
solution is to be used. 
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To/ul solid 20 c. c. of bolution is evaporated 
in a weighed flat platinum basin on water bath 
till constant weight is obtained. It takes about 
6 to 8 hours. And percentage of total solid is 
calculated. 

As/t : — 'I'he residue obtained above is ignited 
lit dull red heat iind weighed for the dertemination 
of percentage of ash. 

Fill : — 10 c c. solution is taken in a 200 c.r. 
graduated stoppered cylinder and 10 c.c. of ordi- 
nary strong hydrochloric acid is added. Then it 
is immersed up to the licpiid in a boiling beaker 
of water till the mixture becomes dark-brown. U 
lakes about 8 to 12 minutes. When well cooled 
ii is carefully shaken with 30 c.c. of ether and 
allowed to stand when a layer of ether will separate, 
but if a c/eur layer does not separate it is to be 
shaken with an additional (piantity of ether. 'I'lie 
upper layer is taken off by means of a pipette 
very carefully excluding the lower layer or emulsion, 
and is kept in a 200 c. c. sto|)percd separator. 
Such extraction is repeated till whole emulsion 
breaks up on standing for a few minutes al.s(i the 
lower layer reduced to a minimum bulk. 'Fhe 
1‘thcr is now shaken with 20 c. c. of distilled water 
and rejected, such washing is repeated till water 
remains colourle.ss after shaking. Evaporating the 
ether on water bath in a w'eighcd flask the weight 
of fat in r gm can be known and hence the 
ptTcentage. 

Prolieds ; c.c. the solution and 20 c.c. 
com’eiitrated sulphuric acid are taken in a long- 
necked pearshaped Jena glass flask and about o’5 
gm of mercury, or its oxide or sulphate is added. 
'I'hc fla.sk is fitted in a .slightly inclined position 
and heated so strongly as some vapour may escape. 
The heating is continued till the contents become 
quite colourless. When cooled it is diluted and 
transferred into a larger flask ( copper flask is 
preferred ). After neutraltised with caustic potash 
10 c. c. of 5% potassium sulphide solution is added. 
Next it i.s usually distilled with exce.ss of alkali as 
Kjeldahl’s methods and absorbed in 50 c c. of 
decinormal sulphuric acid. 'Ehe nitrogen of protieds 
is obtained as ammonia. The percentage of 
protieds is equal to the percentage of nitrogen 
multiplied by 6‘33. 

ilk sugar and cane : — 50 c.c. solution 

15 taken in a 100 c.c. measuring flask and about 

16 drops of 2% citric acid solution is added. By 
slight agitation the proteids cof^ulate leaving 
the liquid quite clear. If the liquid does not 
become clear with 10 drops of acid more is to be 
added avoiding excess otherwise the turbidty 

reappear. Then it is made up to 100 c.c. 
™ ?^t®red. Triturating the filtrate with 10 c.c. 
rehling’s solution the number of c.c. which 
contains 0.067 gm, of milk sugar is obtained and 


hence the percentage of it in the original sub- 
.siance. 

For the e.stimation of cane sugar 50 c.c. of 
the filtrate is boiled with another 3 c.c. citric acid 
solution for about 20 minutes and on cooling made 
up to 1 00 c.c. By this process the cane sugar is 
inverted leaving the lactose unchanged. Triturat- 
i’.g this solution the amount of rune sugar as 
invert plus the lactose is obtained. 

Following is tin? proof of a formula for the 
e.slimation of cam* sugar in the pn sence of milk 
sugar ; - - 

I.»*t 10 cc. V. S. ivcjiiirr n i f. of 3 ’/w bib invortion 
„ „ „ 0 n M taftor „) 

, - , . , 10 A 

I'*. S. roqd- for kido^e in h i:L-.=a - — - — c. c. 

lo or 

A' .. „ invert sugar „ c.c. 


.• 10 c.c. F. S. required for invert sugar only -——y-cc 
o (UTS ^ ^ BiOSbi -i>) 

p- c- of = — "-7b 7ir~' 

X s 

a—b 

J. N. R\kshit. 


LITERATURE OF THE ROMANTIC AQE- 
1798 ^ 1832 . 

(CONTINUKD TRO.M PAGE 207) 

Dr. llerford say.s, “English poetry in the age of 
W’ordsworlh had three characteristic haunts. It 
throve in seclusion among the mountain glens of 
England, in society among her historic Border 
lands, and in exile beyond the Alps. Stowey and 
Grasmere, Tweedside and Ettrick, Venice and Rome 
were the scene of poetical activities as alien as the 
places, and yet all embodying some element of the 
Romantic revival.” In all these the dominant tend- 
ency was nature, and the harmony of man and 
nature. 

“.\bout Wordsworth, .Scott and Shelley*' continues 
Prof. llerford “the most complete embodiments of 
these three genres, the other conspicuous poets 
grouped themselves. Coleridge stands close to Words- 
worth ; Moore and Campbell somewhat further from 
Scott ; Byron and Keats and Landor at various 
distances from Shelley. Chronologically, the first 
group is slightly earlier than the second, and both 
are separated by a wide interval from the third, 
Wordsworth’s poetry culminating between 1798 and 
1 806, Scott’s between 1805 and 1810, Shelley’s in 
1818-22”. 

If nature had a votary well worthy of her, it was 
certainly Wordsworth, whom nobody excelled in 
Nature-worship. To him, Nature was no dead, in- 
animate object, but a living and vital principle. To 
him, the simplest flower is not a botanist’s specimen, 
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but it has a life, a spirit, which indicates the pre- 
sence of the Diety Himself. The objects of Nature 
remind him of the Highest Being, whose omni[)re- 
sence he asserts in a more than one attempt ; and 
this appreciatifHi of Nature was not the growth (jf 
a single day. He hail been used to be ab-:o: bed 
in meditations al)()ut the mysteries of nature fit)in 
his very boyhood. “His real education", says riijf, 
Webb, “from his earliest childhood, v.ms received 
in Dame Nature's oj)en-air school, among river-.side 
meadows, and woodetl hills, or, later, amid tin* 
solemn silences of mountain and lake’’. W hen out 
‘a-nutting*, he would commit ravages upon the 
trees, but instantly his conscience would pri»'k him. 
and he would cry out with a heart sore-afllicteil 
“ There is a spirit in the woo ls. ” 

It is useless to get up an anthology of ver.-3‘js, 
incident upon this aspect of W^)rd.s worth's nature. 
The most representative poem of W\)rdsw()rtli, wliu:h 
fully emphasises and clearly sets fortli the poet’s \ i( w 
of Nature is Lines ivrilten on Jin I cm Ablny. In 
these lines, we find how the course of time changed 
the physical enjoyments of Nature’s endowments to 
spiritual perception of the same, in W^ordsworth’s case. 
“ h'or I have lo irncd 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth ; but hearing often times 
The still, s.ad music of humanity, 

Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting sure:. 

And the round ocean and the living .lir, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man : 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things.'’ 

The poet loves the ‘meadows,’ the ‘woods’ 
and the ‘mountains,’ as much as he did before ; 
but the nature of his love now, is different 
from what it was before. 

“I 'or iLitiire then 

( The coarser pleasures of my boyi -li days, 

And their glad animal movements all gone by) 

To me was all in all. — I cannot paint 
What then I was. The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion : the tall rock, 

The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 
Their colours and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite ; a feeling and a love, 

That had no need of a remoter charm, 

By thought .supplied, or any interest 
unborrowed from the eye. 

Ode on the Tnliinalinns o / 1 mmortalilY\%2iX\n\\\Qx 
in which we find this transition illustrated. The 
most pronounced and emphatic declar.ation it 
gives is what is known as Wordsworth’s Idealism. 
The poet felt a divine charm and fascination 
in the surrounding objects of Nature, when he 
was a child ; but he grew up in years, the charms 


foil off, and he no more found in those objects, 
the charms and the beauties of heaven. The 
explanation offered is that, during his childhood, 
ho had boon nearer Hoavon, wlicrc he had been 
before birth : wlicn he was btaii he dragged 
in bi.s tr.iin cIoikI; of lieavoiily glory, which 
cnvolop;id, for him, the objects of Nature, with 
a divine light. Willi the increasing years on Earth 
he goes further and further away from the glory, 
which he brought as his heritage, till at last it 
f.i'le.s away, leaving no other memento, hut some- 
thing like a faded [lerfume. 

There WMs a tim.', whea me r.low, grove, and 
stream, 

fhe earth, .and every cammon sight, 

Ti> me did se un 
Apparelled in cele'.li.al light, 

'fhe glory an 1 the fredunes^ of a dream. 

It i^ not iii)w as it hath been »)1‘ yore : 

'funi wlu-resoewr I m.iy, 

By night or <I.ay, 

'I'hc thing-. \\hi< h I h.a\'i' -een I now can see 
no more” 

Thus we are introduced into the doctrine of 
‘‘Bre-cxistence’’ a (piestion on which tlie pbiloso- 
pbers liave never agreed. W'e e\i,-»led in this world 
prior to our [ire.sent birth, aiul logically we will so 
c.xist in future. Wordsworth’s creed with regard to 
“ Bro existence ” (liffcrs from that of Blato. What 
the latter wished to em[)hasize is that our cx- 
peric-nci-s of the earthly life, gradually puts us in 
mind of our pa^t e.xperiences ; but Wordsworth 
give.s, for die child the whole benefit of the recollec- 
tion of the i).\st, and takes it away from the man, 
giving him all but absolute olilivion of this celes- 
tial recollections. Thus to Blato, Man is the 
bc.st philosopher, ’Uixsiniich as liis mind is the 
repository of the hcavtmly glories, that was his 
once ; and to ^Vordsworth, (diild is the best philo- 
sopher, inasmuch as he, more than the man is the 
repository of these. Prol. Herford’s comparison ol 
Tinttrn Abbey and Immorlality Oile \^ instructive, 
anci ^ quote from his A^e of Word'^ivorth^ aa the 
last word on the subject : 

“The Ode resumes the theme of his loftie«>t 


previous utterance, the Tintan Abbey. In both die 
poet broods over the contrast betweiui the ra])ture 
of his earlier communion with Nature, and the more 
sober and meditative visions of his maturity. In 


both, the ‘philosophic mind ’ of mature years is 
regarded as a compensation for the los.s of the 
earlier ecstasy. But in the J'intern the ecstasy is 
conceived as a state of intoxicated and ‘thoughtless 
sensation, which the riper mind with its .spiritual 
vision overcomes; in the Ode it is an implicit 
revelation which the ri[jcr mind interprets and 
unfolds. The .splendour of youth’s vision does 
indeed die away, but the primary instincts which 
generate it persist as indestructible elements in all 
experience— clues by which the soul may * m a 
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muinciU ’ recover in ihuu^jbl the divinely '.ippareUed 
universe it once beheld. 

Wordsworth was also a lover of Man. If Nature 
was to him symbol of the Diety, Man, loo, was 
intimately connected with Nature. 

" ’I'o her fair works did Nature link 
The human soul that through inc ran ; 

And much it grieved my heart to lliink 
What man has made of man." 

Solitary Reaper^ Step- pillar Wesltvard and a liost 
of other poems, belonging to his Sc ottish experi- 
ence, testify to his love and appreciation of Man, 
as a part and parcel of Nature. 

Nor does he despise the animal life. Ilis 
Fidelity t Favourite Dot* and The Hart-lenp Well 
are instances of his recognition of the Immanency 
'rhe last named ])ocm is a clear avowal of tlie 
belief that 

“ 'I'hc Being, th.it is in the* clouds and air, 

'1‘hat is in the green leaves .-nnong 1 he groves, 

Maintains ;i derp .'ind reverent I.d care 

h'or the unofl'ciuiing creatures whom he loves.” 

It ends with tlu! mural 
“ Never to Idend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest tl»ing th.nt feels ” 

One striking thing aixait \\*(aclsv.< nth’s p.oerns 
is the absence of love piece-. Not to f j)cak of 
frivolities, even lo\e-{ i.ems of vtiv serious nature, 
he d(;cs nut give u.', hut the few poems c n ///m. 
ai'd :ras a I J.auti.vi rf Poems of 

love liave bciai the crowning glory of many a 
British port. Matlicw Arnold, in tlie mudtin 
limes, lias ‘ Switzerland ' ; so has many others. 
But Wordsrvoit’.i (wa boast of very little c '<« cpi 
lliosc just mentioned, ills memoirs on the High- 
land tour have something of the sensibility and 
touch of tliat refined [lassion. But they are more 
in the line of his love of Nature and Man, than in 
anything else. Indeed, everything he at)prn kites, 
he a[)prcciates ihrimgh Nature. He loves Nature 
to a pas.sionatc degree, and through lu r he loves 
man. Each is the embodiment of the Higher 
Power, that controls the destiny of the Universe. 

Nor can one afford to ignore, when treating of 
such a subject as Wordsworth, the ideas of 
Independence and Liberty, which form no small and 
insignificant chapter of hi.s life. On the eve of the 
French Revolution, the whole Europe was pervaded 
with a spirit of liberty. 'I'hc reverent siuily of 
Nature opened the i yes of the philo-sr^pher.-, to the 
fact that everything in this world is li\ing and 
capable of feeling. It is not only the higher 
aristocracy that iivc.s and fecL but it is abo the 
Con moner, as well as the Low that has e\uy 
right to be. Henci', it may be said, and with 
abs( bile truth, that the physical revolution was 
t)nly an outward manifestation of the .s[)iritLial 
revel ulipn — I mean, revolution in llKjught.s and 
ideas— that was going on in the minds of entire 


Europe. And ’ this spirit, of course, failed not to 
influence the poets of the age, and specially a poet 
like ordsworth. He w’as on the point of joining 
the CJiiondist iiarly, and would have committed 
him:.ell had not a peremptory summons from home, 
l'r«>iight him to his senses. W'lien, afterwards, 
he was shocked by the excesses of the Revolution, 
he found every reason to congratulate himself on 
the dawning of senses, which had saved him from 
imminent guillotine. IMany of his poems and 
sonnets speak of his feelings about the great Revo- 
lution. 

Another and a far more important chapter of 
^Vordswol•th^s life is his meeting wdth Dorothy 
\\'f)rd.sworth. A sympathetic meeting, it had 
much to do in developing the art of the poet. 
'This arig‘ l of a sister was no less then an inspira- 
tion t(;i* our poet. “ My sister Emmeline ” w’as 
inslnimcntal in opening Wordsworth’s eyes by 
many a m)sleiy of iialiiie, lo which he had hither- 
to been Idiiid. 

“ blic ga\c me eyes, she gave me ears ; 

And huinbk; c.arcs, and delicate fc.ars ; 

A ho.al, llic fountain of sweet tears ; 

And luve, lliought, and joy, 

f.)!ie ran hardly do justice to a subject like 
ihi'., >pecially when he has to keep within hard 
and fast iimils. I shall therefore take leave of 
Word: woiih, after referring to his principal classical 
Jjiou, and J.yiotis, Of Words- 
Y>orlhN pro.-^c, which is by no means insignificant, 

1 shall liavc something to .say in future. 

Woiiisworih, C oleridge and Southey were 
li lined poets of the '‘Lake School." We need 
attach no more than mere coventional importance 
to this term, bcr:aiisc neither Uoleridge nor Sou- 
lliey was any more of the school of W’ordsworth 
than ('owper wa.s. The only point common be- 
tween them was that all liirce were Romantic 
poets. In fact, no such school existed, and w’e 
liiue not been able to find out anytliing like what 
m.iy bo called the “characteristics of the Lake 
school. " 

Much of wh.al is important about Coleridge 
has been said in connexion with Lyiical Bahads* 
C'ulcridge was a jioet, a philosopher and a prosaist. 
He wa^, .\s he said of himself, “ indolence capable 
of I nci; j'os. ’’ Indeed, we find very few* who have 
VO much latent energy in him as this man ; but 
lie allowed his power to go to rack and ruin. His 
home was to him no saiicluarv, but a place of 
t(;rment, inMificiablc, and he had put himself 
under the ]:ernicioiis habit of opium-drinking. 

(Vierielge’s test poems weic written between 
1797 and 1798. Ot his proems, lew are destined 
to come down. 1 fu Ancient jljaiincf y Chnsiadel 
and AuhUi Than are three poems, treating of 
supernatural or preternaiurai subjects. The 
passion of imagefy in Chrhiobel^ the music 
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Kuhla KkaHy and the love of beauty in The 
Ancient Mariner will always remain a living 
monument for Coleridge's poetic achievements. 
If to these are added his odes to Dejection and 
France and The Hvmn be 'ore Sunrise in the valtey 
of Chamouni we have the “ Golden Treasury ” of 
Coleridge. 

( To be continued ) 

AJAX. 


REVIEWS 

AND MINOR NOTICES 


Junior Gkography. ByG.C. Fry, M. So. (Lon- 
don : University 'J'utorial Press Ltd.) 2.s. r}d. 

The book mainly intended for llie ("anihridgo 
Junior Local is generally suitable, for jitnifr and 
middle forms of schools. First, Physical Gev^r.iphy 
is treated, as a rudimentary knowledge of i.h • sub- 
ject is indispensable, either for the intelligent use 
of an atlas, or for reading general de.srriptive 
geography. 'I'he book is quite up-to-date. 'The 
Special novel feature is the 'iables and Statisti('s 
which give the i)upils an insight into comparative 
Geography. 

Lessons in CiiizENsinr. By A. J. W.M.oru.KAVh 
(London ; Thomas Nelson and Son.^.) i.s. 6d. 

The lessons arc mainly based on the “Graduated 
Syllabus of Moral and Civic Instruction for Elemen- 
tary schools’’ issued by the Moral J-’.ducation League. 
The author very well explains the object of the 
book in his preface. “Mr. 'riiiselton Mark in 
Volume X. of the Board of Education’s Special 
Report, writing on the .subject of ‘Moral Education 
in American School.s’ remarks on the gnjwing 
opinion to the effect that something more is wanted 
than the old-Hishioned book of civics, which was 
simply a compendium of “governmental facts” ; the 
present volume is an attempt to meet this require- 
ment in some degree. It is hoped that most of 
the “government facts” with which it is desirable 
that the pupils should become aciiuahited have been 
mentioned in the course of the le.ssons ; but the 
imparting of the knowledge of these has been 
regarded throughout as of much less im[)ortance 
than the developcment of a vigorous civic s[}irit, 
and a strong sense of the reality of social inde 
'pendence’ 

Lessons in Infan 1 .MAN.xoL.MtNr. By Florence 
Lessees Mather. (London : I'homas Nelson 
Sons.) IS. 6d. 

The book is designed to meet the requirements 
of teachers who wish to teach the important 
subject of Infant care & Management and will 
also be found useful to Matrons. 


Folk Tales of Hindustan. By Shaikh 
Chilli. (Allahabad : The Panini Office, Bhuvanc- 
swari Asrama, Bahadurganj.) Rs. 1-12 as. 

The stories are written in excellent style and 
as The Review of Review; very rightly says, they 
recall the delightful romance of the Arabian nights. 
The work has been recommended by the Directors 
of Public Instruction United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh, Panjab and Central Provinces, as a book 
suitable for the libraries of colleges and high 
schools. AVe recommend the book strongly 
for school classes and we hope the Indian Univer- 
.sities will put its name among the list of books 
under English for the Matriculation Examination. 

The Idylls from the Sanskrit. By Ralph 
T. H. Griffith, m.a., c.i.e., Late Principal, Queen’s 
College Benares. Edited by Mahamahopadhyaya 
Pandit Adityaram Bhattacharjec, m.a. (Panini Office 
Allahabad.) Rs. 2. Scenes from Ramayana by 
the same author (Re. r-8). 

Now that “Stories from the Ramayana” and 
such other books find a place in the rtjcommended 
hooks in English Literature for the Matriculation 
ICxamination of th-‘ Indian Universities we sec no 
reason why ihesir books should not be prescribed. 
The printing, binding and got up of the books are 
e.xccllcnt, 

Famoi's Gah.erv PiisT (Ards. Printed and 
Published by Kunstan^lall Stengel Co., Ltd , 
Dresden, Ciermanv. 

We are glad to ac'knowledge a few (Copies of 
this .series. 'riu;se are excellent reproductions of 
the master piens of the great artists, whose work 
are amongst the t)riceless treasures of art galleries 
all over the world. 'J'hey are cijrrcct facsimiles 
of the iictual coloring painted by the master hands 
of the great artists. 'Phis collection forms a beauti- 
ful miniature gallery and is unsurpassed in every 
respect. 


SCIENCE NCTES 


The question of a solid fuel for ocean liners in tiic 
sh.apc of solidifiocl petroleum is being t.aken up of late 
in Europe, and the outlook for this kind 

Solid oil as of fuel seems niaaiiising. I'csls have 
a marine , , . ‘ . „ -o, 

fuel been made in many countries vu" 

spray fuel burners, l)ul when it came 
to actually applying these on shipbo;nd obstacle arose, 
,is the new method would load to a radical transforma- 
tion of the existing apparatus. Not only arc special 
oil burners needed for the furnaces, as well as regulat- 
ing appliances, but the devices for loading the liquid 
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combustible on board would need to be changed. Be- 
sides, great storage tanks arc needed for the liquid and 
the action of the latter upon the walls of the tank-, 
would be strongly felt wlicn the vessel is rolling at 
sea. It was decided quite recently at an imporlant 
meeting of shipowners at London to go iiUo the 'produc- 
tion of solidified petroleum brickels on :i large sc.ilc. 
These are obtained without any great chemical mani- 
pulation. The crude oil is boiled and to it is added .1 
certain amount of stearic acid with an alcoholic soluli'ni 
uf caustic soda. Upon cooling, there i-. obt.iined .1 
iransp.'ircnt mass somewhat resembling glycerine soap, 
and it has sufficient cohesion to allow of making it 
into square-shaped brickets. These are easy to h.mdlo, 
as they arc not brittle nor do they cause dust. Such 
blocks have a slow and very regular combustion owing 
tij their unformity of structure, d'hc wo.ather does luH 
seem to alTect them, and they alw.iys remain clc.ir. 
ICvcn boiling* water is s.iid to have no elTecl on the 
bricket. 'The heat production from them is such lh.it 
.1 ton of solidified pelroleiun serves in-.tead «»f j*. l«»ns 
ef coal. The great s.iving (jf space on shipboard is 
e\ idenl, and .mother point is the gre.it .ill-.iround econo- 
my realised for producing an equal anunit i>f steam. 
Some British n.'iv.al engineers siiulied the question njul 
concluded tliat for a single trip of a Cainard liner from 
1 ‘aiglanil to New York and return the lowi st figure for 
the saving would be bo,oo«» Thi'v also reported the 
lollowing points in f.i\or of the new fuel ■ I. No appre- 
ciable modification of the furnaces or bunkers is need- 
ed. 2 . I'lie brickets burn very well in open furnaces. 
,v 1 hey ha\e a very high calorific power. 4. No 
inllamm.iblc gas is given off under the .iction of luvii 
ill the furnace. 5. '1 hey burn slowly without running 

of liquid, nor is there ;iny cracking or expkision. .\o 
ash is left b. 'I'heir regular shape facilitates storing, 
and there is no space lost. 7. The brickets harden 
with time and re.ich a great crushing resistance. S. 
riic range of the vessel will be much increased which 
is a capital point for w'ar vessels, Im-oui another point 
of vicw', it is held that the navigation comp.inies will 
l)C inofL’ inclined to increasi* the speed of the ocean 
liners, since they are able to obtain high steam pres- 
sure at a much less cost for fuel than before. On the 
■^'holc, the new method appears to be a promising one, 
and a great success is predicted, for the solidified petro- 
leum owing ta its low price and its adoption m.^y prove 
to be rapid in tho near future ; for liquid petroloum 
would only be able to replace coal in a gradual way. 


owing to the gre.at cost of changing over furnaces and 
bankers. " SciEXTIFIC AMERICAN " 

In bis I luxlcy meinori.il lecture last month on the 
antiquity of metals, F^rof. (lowland dealt w'ith a subject 
^ of particular interest to those who teach 

in A.ntiqiiity i^l^'mi'-try by the historical method, or, 
a-, .-omc prefer to say, in the order 
of discowiy . (Jf the commoner metals, gold, iron, and 
copper occur n.ilive, ;ind were doubtless the first to be 
known , but the u--e i>f native metals was insufficient 
to nlfect appreciably the old sionc-age culture. Gold, 
as found in the sands of rivers, was practically useless. 
'I'lic oft-qiiotcd suggestion th.it tlic earliest used iron 
W.I-; n.'itlv.*, whether of metoerir or telluric origin, lus 
no evidence on which to stand. 'Fhc fact is that iron’ 
ores are reduced to metal at a coivsiderably lower 
lomper.'Uiire tlum the i^res f>f copper. (Any schoolboy 
witli a blowjfipe .'ind charcoal can verify ihiO. There 
is evidence of iron -smelling at a remote date in .Asia 
anrl Africa, long before the fir^t luiropcan smelling 
w.is practiseil near the he.id of ihe Danube. .Never- 
llielc-", copper, «»r il-> .alloys witli tin, antimony or 
.arsenic, was the lir.-t metal to be put to practical use, 
and the discovery »»l the smelting-fiirn.ace dates from 
the camp-fire ringed with ston s, among which there 
chanced to be a luiiip of copper carbonate, tin stone, or 
hremalite. 

In point of br.ain weight, s.iys a scientific exchange 
till.’ tollowmg in the order n.amed arc the twvKc leading 
names, the weight being indicated in gram 
Weights Touri»cnif, Russian novelist, 

“loj : Joseph Bouny, I'rcnch jurist 1935, 
(ieorge. Cuvier I'r.anco-Uicnnan naturalist, 1830 ; E. H. 
Knight, Americ.in mechanician, 1814 : F^Tans X. Kraus, 
(lerm.an thiailogician, 1800 ; John Abercrombie, Scottish 
physician, 1786, Benjamin F. Butler, American states- 
man, 1753; Kilward Olney, American mathematician, 
1701 ,■ Herman I.c\i, German compo.scr, 1690 ; .A. Win 
chcll, American geologist, 1O66 ; William M. 'I hackerav 
I'aiglish novelist, 1058, Rudolf i.en/, German composer 
l(»3t). 

The Silk Committee of which the Director of Agri 
culture, Bengal, is President and tlic representatives c 
the principal silk firms in Bengal ar 

Serieulture members, continued to be in charge 0 
in Bengal ® 

Working the scricultural operations in thi 
of the Silk I « . ^ 

Committeo province observes the Bengal Govern 

ment. A substantial adx’ance towards 
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the supply of pure and healthy seed to the rearers was 
made in the appointment for a period of three yc.'jrs of 
a French expert in hybridisation. 'I'his gentleman, M. 
Lafont, began work in January, and has already raised 
a considerable quantity of hybridised seed which has 
been supplied free t<i a number of rearers. 'I'he result 
of the experiment is awaited with interest. The ac- 
knowledgments of Government are due to Messrs. 
Anderson, Wright and Co. wlto not only secured the 
services of the expert from Lyons but are also making 
a substantial contribution towards the cost of his experi- 
ments. 

The Silk Committee has evolved a scheme by which 
it is intended ultimately to afford a supply of pure seed 
for the whole province through the mediun of central 
nurseries under eflicicnt supervision. 'Ihe establish- 
ment of such nurseries must of course be a gradual 
process, and their success must depend on whether they 
can supply pure seed at a price which is at once suffi- 
cient to cover expenses ;ind within the means of the 
rearers, 'riioie arc now 19 nurseries or rearing houses 
with mulberry plantations attached to each, hut some 
of the smaller nurseries will nobably be closed on the 
establishment of central nurseries. 


SPORTING 


T/ie Jam Sahib of Nawanagar, 
a Character Sketch, 

Mr. .\. (J. Gardiner writes the following charac- 
tef .sketch in the Daily News and Leader : — 

The last ball has been bowled, the bats have 
been offed and put away, and around Lord’s the 
grand stands are deserted and forlorn. We have 
said farewell, too, to cricket, we have said farewell, 
too, to cricket’s King. The game will come again 
with the spring and the new grass and the bur- 
geoning trees. But the King will come no more. Jam 
Sahib is forty, and, alas, the Jam .Sahib is fat. And 
the temple bells are calling him back to his piinro- 
ly duties amid the sun -shine and the palms and the 
spicy garlic-smells of Nawanagar. No more shall we 
see him tripping dow^n the pavillion steps, Ins face 
wreathed in chubby smiles, no more shall we sec 
it in the Jolly sunshine through the live-long lay 


and watch his incomparable art till the evening 
shadows fall athwart the greensward and send us 
home content. The well graced actor leaves the 
stage and becomes only a memory in a world of 
happy memories. And so “hats off’ to the Jam 
Sahib — the prince of a little S^ate, but the King 
of a great game 

There have been Kings before him to whom 
we have joyfully bowed the knee. There was he 
of the great black beard who first captured our 
idolatry in the far off days when the 'J’hree Graces 
arose in the West. What a Vulcan the man looked. 
W'hat a genius he had for the game ! “I put the 
ball where I like,” said Carpenter after bowling 
to him, “and then he — well, he puts it where he 
likes,” and F. R. Spofforth — who can forget those 
thrilling days in the seventies when he came like 
a scourge from afar and swept British cricket 
before him ? AN’hat a revelation he was f)f pace and 
passion. I Tow stealthy his apprach, how astonisli 
ing his Icai) in the air, how icrrilk the blot lie 
sped ! And Ix)hmann of many gifts, so easy so 
various so fresh and original. And Johnny Briggs, 
that incomparable c-omedian. U’hat duels r»r 
cunning and resources have we seen between Iiim 
and Abel iii the old days at the Oval. And A. (r. 
Steal— do you remember that 188 against Aus- 
tralia at Lord’s in the early eighties. Grace had 
failed and Faicas had failed and the day was dark 
for England. 'I'hen supported by Richard, Barlow, 
Steel slowly retrieved the day, broke the bowling 
captured it, smote it. 'flierc in succession he 
drove — was it not the great George Glffen himself? 
-*into the crowd, and with each stroke the tempera 
ture rose higher and the ring was a vision of wavii g 
hats, handkerchiefs and the sound was like the 
breaking of a great .sea on a ringing .shore. I think 
we must have been more in those days. PcrhjUJS 
it is that we were younger. 

Vc.s, there were giants belorc the Jam Sahib. 
And I think it is undeniable that as a batsman, 
the Indian will live as the supreme exponent of the 
Englishman’s game. The claim docs not rest 
simply on his achievements although, Judged by 
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them, the claim could be sustained. His season s 
average of 87 with total of over 3000 runs is easily 
the high water mark 'of English cricket. Thrice he 
has totalled over 3000 runs and no one else has 
done it once. And is not his the antoiiishing 
achievement of scoring two double centuries in a 
single match on a single day not against a feeble 
attack but against Yorkshire always the most reso- 
lute and resourceful of howling teams. 

AMERICAN FOOT BALL 

The Inter Collegiate Foot ball championshii) 
of 1912 was won by Harvard in the south and east, 
and by \\’i.sconsin in the west, 'rhoro was no game 
belween Ilarvanland Wisconsin. 

The AN- India Chess Tournament. 

riio finals of this tournament, which has croa 
led such wide spread interest, were concluded on 
'I'uesday evening the 7th instant at the Dewanji 
House, No. 3 Hidaram Ikinerji's Lane, llowbazar, 

( alculta, when Mr. N. R. Joshi, of Povonu, defeated 
Mr. V. K, ivh:uli'<ar of Sungli, last years champion, 
by two games to nil, with two draws. Mr. Joshi’s 
])luy has been consistent and brilliant throughout 
and his victory has been thoroughly well-deserved. 
Mr. K-hadikav has had the hardest struggle of any, 
as from the very beginning he has had to play with 
very strong players and it is a wonder that his play 
slightly fell off in the last rounds. Mr. 1 ). N. Mu- 
kherji, of Calcutta, steps into the third place, having 
bciilen Mr. S. llodas, of Singli who lakes the 
fourth place. It is significant that none of the 
players who did conspicuously w( 11 at the oicenl 
beague d'ournament of the Club, could get any 
of the first folir places ; this .shows clearly that the 
strain of two successive competitions was too much 
for them, unaccustomed as they are yet to such 
hard fights. The prizes were awarded on Sunday 
the 1 2th January, at a formal meeting, at which 
Major W. M. Bruce, I. A., Comptroller of Military 
Accounts, the President of the Tournament, pre- 
sided. 


CUTTgNGS 


Education In India, a Commission 
demanded. 

Every one honotly desiring the i-in.incipation 
of the Indian masses from the rli‘.;ibilities arising from 
ignoranee and illiteracy will welcome the spirit of 
constructive .sympathy in which Mr. Montagu 
appro ichcd the suhiect of prim iry education in lus 
third Budget speei !\ in the II.o.isi* »jf (‘uinmons. As 
ho rightly indu ated, the liope*. ;ind aims of ihe British 
(iovenimenl ;ind of sim eri? inin.leil le.iders of Indian 
publie ojunion are idimtical. The dilTeivni-e, however, 
is a difTerenre of im^thod ami a I.i-t it be re- 

membered that a neecllesdy -loW' programme c.'in onlv 
lie adopte<l at the cost of the securily .lud welf.irc of .a 
vast majoritx' of the Indi in people who are ilailv ex- 
Mjsed to the ruinous practices of unscnipuloiis money 
enders ami to other evils naturally resulting from utter 
illiteracy, while their h'inance Ministers .md le^id.ators 
.'ire t.iking thi*ir own lime over ctmsidering .'inrl com- 
pletely '“►King the great problem. 

Mr. Monl.'igu justly pointed out th.it the subject i.s 
.'iltended with .serious diHieulties. India may be con- 
gr.ilulated upon having an l.'mler- Secretary of State 
who docs not discover in thoNC* diflicnliies an e\cu.sc 
for imliiference but, like tlu* .uithor of “ Modern 
Painters,” finds in thorn “ ;in incentive to greater 
.iiiiviiy.” The diiliculiies should be faced in a high 
mindeil, sl.ilesmanlikc spirit, for, Engl mil's mi.ssion in 
India docs not re>t upon pure expediency, but i.s broad 
based on the iili.sils of civilisation. A number of 
Commissions have been appointed during the last 
decade to consider various questions affecting India. 
Why, it m »y re.ison.ibly be asked, has no public com- 
missitm been appointed to deal with this .specific 
question, which yields' to no other Indian problem in 
the extent and magnitude of its bearing upon the 
grc.atest good of the greatest number. No doubt Lord 
C'uivon Commended the question, along with other 
edue.atlonal m.iiiers to tlie considcratiim of the Kduca- 
ti0n.1l Conference held at Siml, a iqoi. But the consti- 
tution of that body left imiih to be ilesired bccau.sc, W'ith 
the one exception of 1 ). .Millc*r, it w.es entirely composed 
of official heads, ami did not include a single Indian 
representative. Sir, it is not loo much to say lh.at no 
action on the p.arl (>f His Majesty's tiovernment could 
pos-sibl)' afford deeper sati.sfaction to Indian reformers 
titan the appointment of a mixed Commission com- 
posed of official and non-official members, to institute 
a full and comprehensive inquiry into the whole subject 
of primary education in India. Such a Commission 
might consider, among numerous other questions, the 
possibility of giving light te.aching w'ork to petty village 
officials alre.'idy emplo}'ed in places where no schools 
.arc in existence and of compensating them for such 
additional service by the payment of a small extra 
.allowance. 'I'hc inquiry might also determine whether 
it would be ad\'isablc to follow lltc example of German^, 
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and lay down ilic minimum number of children eligible 
for primary instruction whose presence in a centre of 
population should justify the opening of a new Elemen- 
tary school. 

ISfr. Monl.igu observed how the educational problem 
in India differs essentially from one presented in a 
European country. He draws attention to the impor- 
tant tacts that in India over go per cent, of the popu- 
lation live in villages, that there are over 600,000 villages 
with less th.'in i,(kx) inhabitants, and that these villages 
include more than half tlie total population. Every 
practical administrator will agree with his view that it 
would be enormously eostU to establish scliools in every 
one of these overwhelmingly numerous eenlres of po()ii- 
lation. May I take this opporlunily of suggesting the 
establishment in each Indian piu\ ince of a number of 
travelling leachtTships for the benefit of such small 
villages, A peripatetic teacher could visit three ur 
four villages in the course of ;i week, and give primary 
instruction once every seven da\ s to the children in 
each village, binder this scheme the boys would be 
expected to attend their village class only once a week, 
perhaps at .'i late hour in the evening after the cattle 
nave been driven liome so as not to interfere witli their 
out door work during the greater portion even of that 
day. Thus for at least six tlays in the week peasant 
boys would not be withdrawn, to use Mr. Montagu’s 
phrase, from helping to look after tlte cattle. The 
principle underlying the masurc would be that in area 
otherwise iffnccessible to the influence of education it 
is better t<j give st)tnc instruction to the masses th.in to 
give no instruction at all. 'This was the principle t»u 
which the Sunday school moveiiKMil was founded in 
England ;md we see it adopted in the case of numeruus 
technical institutions in Cierm.-my at the pre^cjil tlav. 
May 1 add that the labouring cl.isses of Imlian towns 
arc largely drawn from the villages, .lud that their 
illiteracy would always hinder tlie progress ;»nd pros- 
perity of rising Indian cities — .Mr. E. C. Tarnpoiv in 
Westminister Gazette. 


Communa/ Universities In India, 

Indian advices show that there has been consider- 
able disappointment, particularly on thcr 
The p;irt of stune of Aligarh L’nivci\siiy men 

girtUn as to the reported decision (>f Cloverninent 
on the question of alliliatioii. 'I'hey seem 
to have cherished the expectation that their “national " 
University would be given powers to afliliate Moslem 
institutions, in whatever part of India they might be 
sitauted, teaching up to a prescribed standard. They 
are prepared to sec the power safe guarded by making 
its exercise subject to the approval of the ex-ofticio 
Chancellor, the Viceroy. They recognized that as the 
first great duty would be to make Ahg.«rh itself worthy 
in every way of the distinction of which the founder. 
Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, dreamed, the day for linking 
distant Colleges to it must be far distant — that its light 
might not be seen for a generation to come. But some 
of their leaders slate that they could not have colIcc*tcd 
the large aggregate sum now in hand unless the pros- 

5 ect of ultimate affiliation had been before them ; and 
; is even suggested that in some instances a return 


of subsalptions may be demanded by disappointed 
contributors^ 

1 he restriction of the power of affiliation to local 
area only — for this is the decision of Government — is 
tlie result of adoption of a considered policy of general 
application. Impressed by the admitted deficiences 
of the system of higher education hitherto prevailing 
the Government of India are encouraging the develop- 
muni of teaching, and mainly residential Universities, 
instead of permitting any further extention of so-called 
“federal” or examining L’niversities. The first defi- 
nite step announced in this direction was that t>f the 
establishment of a I iniversity at Dacca to relieve the 
pressure upon the I biiversity of (mlcutta, with its 52 
widely- scattered affiliated ("olleges, liavingan.iggre- 
gate roll of more than 13,000 students. In a letter to 
the Bi-ngal Government last April respecting this scheme 
the (jovernmenl of Iiulia pointed out that it has long 
been recognized th.it the federal ivpe of I'niversity 
implanted in India, though convenfent at the outset 
by reason of the paucity of institutions and their situa- 
tion al long dist.'iuccs from one another, contains 
radical defects. Among these w.as cited the want of 
corp«irale life, llie growth of external examinations, 
imperfect Mipv’rvision, anil the dilliciilty of fostering 
among students reverence for a central institution and 
loyalty to its ide.'ils when tli.'il institution is riMuole and 
impersonal. 'The Governinent id India.” added the 
letter “consider the? cre.ition of new I diversities .'in 
import.nnt factor in educational progress. It is eminent- 
ly desirable that lliis sh«>uld b(‘, where possible, of the 
teaching and residenlial type, binding together the 
("olleges of a single town or a singli' circumscribed 
.'irea.'" 

In .'iceoril.iiur with tin’s priiicijde the ere.'ilioii of 
I "niversilics .il Eoon.i, Xagpore, E.mgoori 
All-Round other centres is projected as circuins- 
camii* ranees permit : and from it the Secretary of 
Slate declines to depart in the special case 
of the communal Universities. lC\cn N'iceroys may 
err in tlie exerci.sw of permissive powers ; systematic 
and continued refusal would be resented, and in course 
of lime future Chancellors might lind it difficult to 
withstand pressure for the alliliatioii of institutioe. . 
much below tlie sl.iiulard of tlie communal Ihiivcrsi- 
ties thcmseb’cs. Aligarh owes its position in large 
measure to the great traditions inherited from Sir Syed 
Ahmad Kh.nn, .'md the linking with it of inferior insti- 
tutions might sojm debase the liall-niark of Aligarh, 
which has stood for so much in the progress of Indian 
.Moslem culture. 'Hie difllcultics of supervision 
.and inspection found so great in the case of the larger 
State Ihiiversities would be augmented in that of un- 
official communal jnstitutions offeriiig to survey Colleges 
from Peshawar to Tutieoriii and Bombay to Manclah . 
Admittedly the question of affiliation is for the 
what distant future rather than for to-day. I'he Bill 
to be passed by the Supreme I.egislaturc will not be 
unalterable as the laws of the Mcdcans and Persians ; 
and it is quite conceivable that a future generation ot 
rulers will be prepared to consider the whole problem 
afresh when it becomes one of practical moment. 
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CALCUTTA, FRIDAY, JANUARY 31, 1913 

Wk are glad to note that His Honour the 
Lieutenant Governor of the New l^ro-' 
mon?of*a* Jiihar and Orissa has in his 

University speech in council the other day dwelt 
atFatna on the question of the establishincn 
of a University at Patna. 1 1 is Honour said: — 
“'rhe ([ucstion of establishing a University at Patna 
with the fullest possible provision fur leaching and 
re.sidcncies is under consideration and, as soon as 
possible, a strong (>)inmilteir of which Mr. Nathan 
will be the IVesidcnt, will be ap[)ointed to enquire 
into and rei)ort on the whole seheinc. I hope tliat 
by the beginning of July the Committee will be in 
a position to enter on their task. During the coming 
year the Committee will e.xaminc the future require- 
ments of the Bihar School of Engineering and of 
arrangements necessary lor education ol women 
throughout the Province. 

We always advocate the establishment of teach- 
ing and residential Universities and we arc thankful 
to His Honour for the important announcement 
which he has made. What we want is a really first 
class thing in which real i;ducali()n (intellertual, 
moral and physical) would be impartetl to all who 
would come under its guidance and coaching. 

* « 

T’m: desirability of establishing a United first 
Grade College for Indian women in 
Miidras has for some time jxast been 
loKeior the subject of much consideration 
women among the Christian Missionaries of 
Great Britain working in Madras. 

At the suggestion of the Madras Council of the 
United Free Church ^lissioii (which through its 
unrivalled college for men has been, with the help 
of a few other missions, engaged for over three 
quarters of a century in building up the nation of 
South India) a strong Committee consisting of 8 
ladies and 7 gentlemen was ai^pointed two years 
ago to strike out a plan, and we have no>v before 
us the result of the deliberations of this committee 
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as published in the current number of TAe Harvest 
Field, A perusal of it must convince any reader 
that the problem of Women’s Higher education in 
India is not one which lends itself to an easy 
solution, as is generally fancied, and that it is very 
difficult even to experienced educationists to suc- 
cessfully grapple with some of the moU perplexing 
material issues presented by the ( onditions of life 
in this country. 

We most heartily welcome this attein[)t of 
missionaries to provide for women’s University 
Education, the main reason of our appreciation is 
not so much the fact that wc agree with all the 
points at issue but that it will serve as an eye-opener 
to our countrymen who are even up to now .simply 
engaged in writing and commenting on the noee.ssiiy 
of female education without doing any actu il work 
towards the desired end. In this conneclion we 
cannot but express our heart fell gratitiul to the 
Honble. Mr. 1 *. Ramanalhan K. (!., fur th.* great 
example he has shown in establishing .i ('ollcge 
for Hindu girls at Jaffna. AWi hope on.* readers 
would do well to peruse with care the full re[)ort 
of the college which appears elsewlieie in this 


The question of a Hall for the Presidency 
College was taken up in the year 1910. The idea 
Need fora that Old Presidency College 
CiUoiitta Students should combine to make to 
Prosideney their College the gift of a College Hall. 
® During the recent visit of His Excel- 

lency the Governor on the occasion of the Opening 
of the Ne\y Laboratories the (pjestion was opened 
up again with renewed vigour by Principal James, 
'rhe idea was readily taken iij) by His Excellency 
and His Excellency showed his approval in the 
most practical form by heading the list of donors 
with a subscription of Rs. 1 500. ^Ve hope that 
old Presidency College boys would now conic 
forward and try to wipe off this reproach as soon as 
possible. 


'['he Government of India have forwarded to 
the Local (lovernmenls the rc[)ort of he ('onfer- 
eni'c on ilu* Education oft the Domi 
ot^tj'e^Donii- ('omiiumily. In the course of 

ciled Com- ^ lelter Mr. .Sh:ir[) writes at the outset 
^ “ Th<.‘ Governiir'nl of Ind'a de.sire U) 


issue. 


In the section “ .Sporting ” our readers will find 
a Report of the (silcutla Uni\er^ity Spori.s Meeting. 
Calcutta ‘^bu'ling was a great 

xrniversity(P) succc.s.s. Keally il was so. Hut we 

Sports 

sily Sports Meeting. We haw: not got the list of 
entries before us, l}Ut from the results wc see that 
almost all the prizes have been taken away by 
Non- University Students. \\\: arc not against 
these sports a.s wc are fully alive to the beneliccnt 
effects of such meetings. What ne really object 
to is the name, (’all it Inter ('ullegiate .Sports and 
not University Sports. Enmi the name at lea.sl il 
seems that these .sfiorts are meant for the students 
of the Affiliated Colleges ; but, are the Military 
Students of the Medical College, the Apprentice 
Department l}oy.-> (jf the Sibpur College or the 
Students of the .‘School Department of the St. 
Xaviers College (reading for ( 'mnbridge Locals) to 
be reckoned ( *Ml('iitla Lni\ ei.siiy .Siiul<-nts ? 'I'lie 
need for these University .‘■'|jorls was felt urgently 
on the ground that purely Univer.dly Students had 
no sports of their own. Wliy tlan mix up other 
.students with the.se ; they haw- got .several .such 
organisation.s of their own, e. g. I'lic Ih ngal 
Presidency .Spoils. Lei there l)c a .Spiuls Meeting 
for Calcutta University Slurlents only and for that 
alone we think the Calcutta University and other 
Affiliated Colleges could contribute funds. 


reiterate their adherence to tin; i)oli(;y of reliance 
on ])rivalo eni.:rpriso guiiled by ill^])ection and 
aided by grants from ])iil)Iie funds. 'They are 
impres.sed bov.ewr, by tin; la eds of the Domiciled 
Community and decire a.^ |) n I of the general jmcj- 
graminc; of ediH'atioii il improvement in India that 
this comnuinily siiould rei'eive a liberal measure of 
su[)port, in .supiplement to inerea.sed efforts on its 
part to impruxe the i-duealloii of its children. The 
first need relates to the bringing under education 
oflIio.se for whom no facalilies are at ])resent avail- 
able. 'I'he need for the f(.irmalion of local .syiuli- 
('ales or .standin., coii.aillalive committees tf) give 
effect to the recfunmendjlions of the ('onfereneo is 
one to which much imixalanee was attached by tfi'- 
('onfercnce. 


In the Punjab, an iiuaea.sing number ot 
children of the Depressed ( 'las.ses attend ordinary 
Education sch(K)ls and Ih.ere is less objecta u 
of the De- on iIk; part (;f tla- higher ca'-lc. In 
cia&ses ill tho a.s.soeiale with tliv m on t(|iial teoas. 
Punjab ],j Delhi Dixisii.'ii there aie ~’r 

lowcaste schools ill tended by ebildreii ; 23 
the.se .schools are condiuMcd i)V ('hristian missions. 


'Pile pupils are mostly ( 'ham.ivs. Eor the education 
of the Minas, a criminal liib-..', speckd grants con- 
tinue to be maile from proviiu ial fund.s. 'I’he Arya 
Saniiij ill llo.shiarjjur started ibree low -caste .schools 
but only one survived. 'There are no low caste schools 
in Raw'alpindi, in Multan only 129 low-caste chil- 
dren arc attending .schools. 'The statistic.s ol 
literacy in the last Punjab census report shows the 
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magnitvuie of the task of educating the low-caste 
population. “ J'onr criminal tribes number 67,088 
person‘s, of whom only 200 are classed as literate. 
Mochis number 1,56.1 literates out of a total of 
417,230 persons; Mussalis 207 tnit of 309,530; 
Cluiliras 1,290 out of 925,053; and Chamars 
.1,219 out f)f T, [06,5(89. Of these four castes, 
therefore, only 7,280 ])eople ('an read and write out 
of a total of 27,58,402, and there is a large field of 
educational work among them.” 


Undkk llic ausjilt es of the; ChjviTuor of Bengal 
and before a distinguished gathering consisting of 
high court judges and members of the 
Uliiiifc Bengal ( ouiieil, jirole.ssor.s, hamsters 
AutoKiaplis vakils, rrofcssoi- J. C. Hosa 

gavi: a iiuMiior;!!)!'.; ail ln-is o-.i liis ri.'('ciU rcspnrdius 
at lh(i iihj'sieal labor,'.! ory of the Presidimcy C'ollege 
on the evening of die lylli. in^lant, his subject 
being IM.uiL Autographs. I'lie lecturer described 
the apparatus he had invented by which invisible 
internal changes in plant life wore made externally 
visible. 

By that apjiaratiis a plant under the compulsive 
forces of testing its stimulus was made; to give an 
answering signal, wlii(’h was automatically record- 
ed into an inlelligilile script. lf(! then compared 
human and plant sensiiiN('ne.ss and described the 
eHect of hxjd and drugs on [ilanls. By means of 
.another ap[Mratus pul.saling [ilants were made to 
record their rhythmic ihrobliings. 

Picfore concluding, the lecturer dwell on the 
fact that all the varied and comiilex responses of 
the animal have been foreshadowed in the plant. 
The phenomena of life in the plant arc thu.s not 
so remote as have been hitherto supposed. I'lie 
plant-W(.^rld like the animal is alhrill and athrob 
with a responsiveness to all stimuli which fall upon 
it. Thus, community throughout the great ocean 
of life in all its different forms outweighs appanml 
dissimilarity, and ! diversity is swallowed up in 
unity. 

* * * 

A meeting was held in the rooms of the Asiatic 
vSocicty of Bengal on Wednesday night the 22nd 
Captain under the presidency of Ci^lonel 

Lecture o 'viicii Captain R. 13 . Seymour 

BioioRioai Sewell delivered an interesting lecture, 
Sesearch illustrated with lantern slides, on recent 
biological work on the R. I. M. S. “Investigator.” 
The speaker said that during the years 1872 to 1S76 
H. M. V. the “Challenger” >vas engaged in carry- 
ing out the various biological investigations. 
At that lime the Asiatic Society of Bengal urged 
upon the Government the necessity of providing a 
scientific officer along with it. That view was 
strongly endorsed and subsequently the post of 


Surgeon Naturalist of the Marine Survey of India 
was created. 'I'his officer was not able to do much 
work in the beginning. He would deal with the in- 
vestigations, tliat were ("arried out during the years 
1910- 1 1 and 1911-12011 the Burma Coast. The 
investigations, he said, could be divided into three 
parts, namely, shore collections, shallow-water 
collections, and deep sea collections. Dealing 
with shore collections he said that he had dis- 
covered a sjiecies of crabs — oeyjiada eerat ophthal- 
ma — which were pec uliar in their habits. If they 
were disturbed they would run into the water and 
remain on the surfiin.* widi their eyes above the 
water. Another kind of crab was al.a) discovered, 
who.se bfuly was (jf a globular nature. 'The vast 
majority of them were male. Referring to the 
eolle(-iious ma'Ie in llie sea the speaker said, that 
the wate.r was ti juning with all kinds of organisms, 
whieh wen; drifted along with the waves. He then 
explained the eurrenls and with it the various stages 
of the dcvelopmonl and peculiarities undergime by 
( ‘opejiod.i. N'arioiis pictures were also thrown on 
the canvas, showing eggs of the lishe.s, young fishes* 
etc. He ilu.ii i;\[)laine(l how by means of net 
inve.Ntigalions were t'arricd on in the deep sea. In 
the dee]) Sk‘a, lu; said, he discovered 47 new species. 
Some of these were totally blind, while others had 
peculiar i)h()s])horic light of their own. As regards 
the latter hij was of opinion that they could go 
very deep but were not the inhabitants of the bed 
of the s(. a. 


SoMK TiMK ago we reviewed ‘'fhe Science of 
History and the Hoiie of mankind’ (Longmans) 

of Indian^ M. A., Ill that treatise the professor 
ci^^iiaa qC general 

])rinciples which according to him 
underlie the course of Universal History. Wo 
understand the professor has been engaged in the 
preparation of a History of Indian Civilisation in 
which there will be a philosojihic attempt to eluci- 
date the working of the forces, both national and 
international as well as political and non-political 
that have moulded the character of the Indian 
people from the earliest times. The author will 
try to bring out into prominence the secular or 
non-religious, c. g., 'The economic, political, ad- 
ministrative and material aspects of Indian Civilisa- 
tion and give ilue impurlaiice to the racial, ethni- 
cal and extra-Indian or foreign factors that have 
contributed to the growth and expansion of the 
culture of the people of India. The design of 
such a work is splendid, no doubt, and a work on 
these lines has become absolutely necessary in 
these days. But the execution seems to be too 
much for the diligence and ability of a single 
individual. Professor .Sarkar, however, >vouId 
not care so much about discovering new facts 
and evidences but confine his energy solely to 
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a study and inter pratation of available niaterial.s 
from the biological standpoint he has suggested 
in his Science of lli'itnry. A comparison of notes, 
therefore, as he has been doing by tours, with men 
who have been working at the dilTcrent depart- 
ments of Indian history especiilly with those 
whose reputation is in the vernaculars would help 
a great way in forming correct notions about 
Indian civilisation in its manifold aspects. Several 
auxiliary works, also, he has undertaken as prepara- 
tion for the monumental work. Of these Studies in 
Sanskrit Literature is intended to throw light on 
the literary achievements and Sociological condi- 
tions as depicted in the Sanskrit classics. Raj 
Tarangini or the Annals of Kashmir by the |X)et 
historian Kalhan has been already rendered into 
Bengali. Sukraniti or Sukracharyya’s system of 
Morals (Social, Economic and political) has been 
rendered into luiglish with introduction and Nots 
for the Sacred Books of Hindus Series edited by 
Major B. D. Basil I. M. S. (Retired) and is being 
published in monthly instalments. And a con- 
tribution to the study of Hindu sociology is in 
the press under the name of A socio-religious 
Institution of Bengal based on materials supplied 
by Mr. Haridas Balit a painstaking research 
scholar in the field of folklore and Bengali manus- 
cripts. Thus Professor Sarkar is trying to attack 
the problem from all sides and he has been re- 
ceiving the co-operation of Professor R. K. 
Mookerji M. A. the author of Indian Shipping and 
several Pandits w(dl up in Hindu and Buddhistic 
Literature and Philosophy. We wish this under- 
taking all success. 

We are glad to present our readers as a frontis- 
piece to this issue a photo of Neiv 
Coilego^^ Building of the Daly College Indore, 
Indore which were opened by His Excellency 

the Viceroy on the 8th November 1912 — a full 
description of which apiieared in our November 
No. I — vide page 92 of this volume. 


THE UNIVERSITIES 


CsilcuttsL University. 

Special Convocation f 2Sth January 1913 

A Convocation of the Senate of the Calcutta 
University was held at the large hall of the Senate 
House, College Square, on the afternoon of the 
25th, when His Excellency Lord Carmichael, as 
Rector of the University, conferred the Honorary 
Degree's Doctor in the Faculties of Arts and Science, 
respectively upon Professor Hermann Oldenberg 


and Dr. Andrew Russell Forsyth. Sir Taraknath 
Palit, who was to have received the Honorary Degree 
of Doctor of Law, was unfortunately too ill to attend. 
There was a very large attendance of Fellows of the 
University and leading residents of the city Euro- 
pean and Indian, including a number of ladies 
belonging t# both communities. 

His Excellency, who was accompanied by I^^ady 
Carmichael and staff, arrived at 2-55 and was recei- 
ved at the stairs by the Vice-Chancellor, the Regis- 
trar, and the Fellows who had arrived earlier and 
robed. A procession w’as formed and with the 
Registrar, the Vice-Chancellor and the Rector 
leading, proceeded to the dais. 

His Excellency the Rector declared the Convo- 
cation open, and called upon the Hon. the Vice- 
Chancellor to address the (.Convocation. 

'Phe Vice-Chancellor in the course of his speech 
ooiior*a*add- many (jualities of the can- 

ross. didates for the Honorary Degrees and 

concluded with the remarks : 

The time manifestly is ripe for display of private 
munificence on an extensive scale, and to our great 
good fortune th'-'re is amongst us, at any rate, one 
man who fully understands the .signs of the time. At 
the termination of a long and Liborious professional 
career, and at a time of life when the responsibilities 
of a man are apt to press themselves on him with 
quite a peculiar force, Mr. Taraknath Palit~Sir 
'i'araknath Palit as to our joy we .are now able to call 
him —has taken counsel with him.^elf and arrived at 
the conclusion that the very considerable wealth which 
had come to him as the legitimate reward of long- 
continued .strenuous work, could not be put to any 
better use than the promotion of scientific knowledge 
and research in the University with which he is 
himself connected by early ties. Once this conclu- 
sion had been reacued, he decided to give us, with 
more than princely liberality, not a fraction or part 
only of his wealth — he has freely given us the whole. 
We cannot be sufficiently grateful to him for assistance 
so highly opportune ancf generous. Wc just now are 
endeavouring to create teaching faculties ; wc clearly 
recognise our needs and think wc undcr.stand what 
steps h.avc to be taken to meet them ; our only diffi- 
culty, the gra\'ity of which cannot indeed be exaggera- 
ted, is the want of adequate funds. Now this magnifi- 
cent gift of Sir Taraknath Palit at once enables u.s to 
create two further University Chairs— one for ( hr- 
mistry, the other for Physical Science — and if we add 
to this the Chair for Higher Mathematics for which 
Government have consented to provide funds and 
which wc have been allowed to associate with the 
name of our beloved Chancellor, Lord Hardinge, we 
have at any rate the beginnings -beginnings more 
than rudimentary — of a true faculty of science. 1 nis 
beginning, indeed, requires to be followed up, ana 
the succeeding steps may be harder to take than tne 
first one. But we shall not lose courage, and tne 
splendid initiative taken by Sir Taraknath f 
spires us with the confidence that the spirit 
prompts men to make great sacrifices for noble cause 
IS not dead amongst us and that our wealthy men 




not altogether fail to recognise what paramount claims 
to unstinted assistance learning and research have in 
any progressive community 

At the conclusion of his address the Vice-Chan- 

. cellor presented to his Excellency the 
Rector Professor Herman Oldcnbcrg, to 
whom Lord Carmichael handed the diploma of the 
degree, repeating the usual formula admitting him to 
the degree of Doctor of Literature. The Vice-Chan- 
cellor next presented Dr. Andrew Russell Forsyth 
for the honorary degree of Doctor of Science, and 
His Excellency conferred the diploma in the usual 
form. 

His Excellency the Rector then addressed the 

The Reotor*a Convocation. His l^xcellency said. 
Address* 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor, members of the Senate, and 
gentlemen,—! t is my duty and my privilege to preside 
at this meeting and to addresss a’few words to you now. 

I am proud to be Rector of (’alcutta University. I 
greatly value the privilege, Imt 1 feel that to-day it is 
rather a sad duly wliicli I have to disch.arge, for it is 
only in the absence of the Chancellor that tlic Rector 
is called on to preside. We must, I think, have often 
turned our thoughts towards His iLxccllency the Chan- 
cellor since we entered tliis hall. Our syinpathy goes 
out to him, and to Lady Hardinghc allthcmoro because 
of their interest in the Calcutta University and their 
care for it, which arc so well known to us, and which 
v-c so thoroughly appreciate. We w'crc stnick with 
horror w'hcn we heard, little more than a month ago, 
of that cruel and cowardly act at Delhi which has 
caused us .so much sorrow and given us so much food 
ff)r thought At first we scarcely understood how near 
that act came to h iving even graver consequences than 
it had. We have not yet grasped its full meaning. 

I do not know' that wo shall over oulte realise the pain 
w'hich it has caused to the Chancellor, nor how’ much 
we ought to admire the courage which he and I.ady 
Hardinge show'cd. There is nothing which wc desire 
more than his restoration to health, and nowhere will 
theiebe greater rejoicing .it his complete recovery than 
among the members of this Convocation. 

My Private .Secretary received a telegram last night 
from Sir James DuBoulay, the Viceroy’s Private Secre- 
tary, which you may like me to read 

"As His Excellency the Rector has to preside at 
the Convocation to morrow, he may like to inform 
the Senate of the Chancellor’s :hcalili. The Viceroy’s 
wounds were deep and severe and, though tlic process 
of healing has been and continues to be satisfactory 
it has been attended by neuritis and great discomfort 
and considerable pain, and the w'ounds can hardly be 
expected to be healed over until about the middle of 
next month Meantime the doctors have prohibited 
him from doing any public business, and, though they 
have made an exception in allowing him to attend for 
a short time on the special occasion of the opening of 
his new Legislative Conncil, it is not likely that His 
Excellency will be allowed to resume his ordinary 
attention to public affairs for some time to come.” 

You all know that the Viceroy before leaving Cal- 
cutta expressed his intention of being at your meeting 
in March, He spoke to me about it at Simla last Sep- 
tember, and 1 know how eagerly he has been looking 


forward to It. Wc hr>pe he m.i) he able to carry out 
his intention, but, if lu; i^ not. wc know it will be 
through no wish of his own and that the Chancellor’s 
disappointment will be as kec.si and as genuine as that 
of any student or gradu.iii*. 

The Recipjen't.s or 

I was very gl.id l-; adiult ihc dislin^a'-l'.cd man 
whom your Vicc-Cliance!!or presented to me to those 
honorary degrees which their eminent position and 
attainments render them =o well fitted to receive. 1 
have been glail to take part in a ceremony wiiich 
shows that the Calcutta University is a true University, 
not bounded in its recognition of woikhy any narrow 
li suits of country or of continent. I listened to wiiat 
was said about Dr. Oldenberg, I think it is peculiarly 
meet, and right that the leading Uni\ eisity of tlic East 
.should recogni-e one— w'ho stands out among the 
Ihiiversity students of Europe not merely a.s a most 
eminent schohu* learned in the ancient languages and 
philosophy of Ir.dia, but as one who has heli)ed the 
West to understand the ideas wliicli have shaped the 
hi-story of the East, and to increase that sympathy 
which alone can bring the Iwi) Icgelhi.r. 

Dr. Andrew Russell Forsyth on whom I have 
conferred the liojioray degree of Science is as Sir 
Ashiito.sli has told us, one of the greatest of modern 
mathematicians. By original .'aul patient work he has 
won the tccognilion of those wl'ose rcco.gnilion, is most 
w'orth having. The Royal S(u:iely ha\c awarded him a 
distinction as honourable as any w'hich England can 
confer. He is an I lonoiary Doctor of Science of the 
Universities itf Oxford, Dublin, .Manchester and l.iver- 
pool, Honorary Doctor of Law' of tlic Universities of 
(jla.sgow' and Aberdeen, and Honorary Doctor of Ma- 
thematics of the Univer.''ily of ('hi isii'ina. Wc rejoice 
that we can now welcome him as an Honorary Doctor 
of Science of the Univcr.sitv of C'alcultn. 

Slit 'I'akak-v \rii Fat IT. 

Gentlemen^ I feci proud to h.ivc been in .any way 
associated in doing lioiiour to Sir Taraknath Palit, I 
only wish he could have been here to receive from me 
in person tl'.c degree which the University is prepared 
to confer on him. Sir I'araknath Palit is a man very 
learned in law. I cannot tell you what his attain- 
ments in Ih.at field are ; they arc known to you, Mr. 
Vice-Chancellor, and they are known to many of those 
present. I am content to take tliem on trust, though I 
respect them non- ilie less. Wlial I do know' is that 
Sir Taraknath Palit is a man of independent mind, w'ho 
has never hcbitatrd to do or to say what he thought 
right, and by his gifts to the Calcutta University he is 
marked out and looked at from any point of view as 
one of the greatest benefactors of higlier educ.ition in 
thispaitof the empire. 1 1 is generosity may recall tous— 
I am glad to say it — the generosity of many others, 
Generosity towards education will, I hope, never be 
rated, and its true worth ought not to be judged by the 
money value which gives it a concrete form. But Sii 
T.araknath Palit has given not of his superfluities, bill 
all that he possessed; and he has dune during his life- 
time what he might well have left to be done after hii 
death. He was recently honored by his University 
and again we rejoice not on Sir 'I'araknalh’s accouni 
alone, but for the Lhiivcrsity also, for we feel that b} 
its action the Calcutta University has greatly honoured 
itself. I say no more, but in the name of every member 



)f the U'nivcrsity of Calcuttn I welcome 3 011, Professor 
llerm in OliliMiberi;. and yon, Dr. Andrew Kiissell 
Porsydi. I coni’ialnl no yon on ihc work which you 
have done and on ihe reeoi^-niiion which yonr work has 
received. I f 'cl siiro ih il yon ar .' pleased lo find that 
while you are h.Mo ired liero lod.iy, far away from 
your own home-, by m.-'ii who aie btiiviiii^- as the 
.vorkers in your own Dniv..T'-itif‘s are striving-, to .add 
o the sum of hum in know!(!di|e. n’oii have l)eeii asio- 
cialcd with a (ili/< n ol tlii-> clly -l>ii' 'ratMknalh P.alit — 
whose unsclii.^h c'cample inn'll appeal to all wlio love 
the cause of h aniin.Li', whellu-r in l^asi or W'est. 

His iLxcolk'iu'v tlieii (leclaved thei am vocation 
closed. 'The procession was iv rorincJ and left the 
Hall in the same order in wliicii it bad entered. 


After the Snia'iid (.'nnvocalion, the Annual 
Senate ]\leClin;^ was held, t I'bo full report will 
appear in the ne\l issue). 

'I'lic Chancellor of llie Punjab University is 
pleased lo nominale the h illowin;' pamtlenien to he 
h'ellow.-i of the I’unjab UhhwTsily.- - 
Fellows Major J. Stephenson, 1 . M. S., Princip.d 
of the Goveniinenl t ’ollcL^e, Lahore ; Rai Sahib f.ala 
Ruchi Ram Salmi, I’rofes.vir, (lovenmient ('ollege, 
T.ahore; the Rev. IL 'T. Lucas, Piajlessor. I'onn.in 
Christian (a)lk‘!;e, I.aliorc' : Sha.ikh Amir Ali, 15 . A., 
Arlditional district Jmi've, Lahoia^ : Major R. Heard, 
I. M. S., Profe'^sta-, Medical Lahore; 

IMunshi Al:)dul ( Ih'mi. I’lS^kv/a*, Klaania ('olL-o, 
Lahore; Mr. Kimv.ar Sain, Rani^ter, Principal of 
the Law (‘ollci’c, Ta'hon'. 


THE HINDU UNIVERSITY 


'riiK total tlonations redised up to the 15111 of 
January 1913 amounts to R.s, 1 7,52,56 2-ioa.s-i ip, 
^ 'Phe important donations of the fort- 

[ ni^^liL arc ; (i) Kaja Srmalh Roy, 

' Ray Jantiki Nath Ray Rahadiir and Rai Siianalh 
Ray Bahadur of Rha^uyakul — Rs. 15000, (2) B.abu 
Dhariimlal Agarwala -Rs ro.ooo aiul (3) Bahu 
Hircndra Nath Dalta Rs. 5000. 

The Hindu University de]mtation headed l^y 
the Maharaja of Darblianea arrived at Allahabad 
^ _ on the 2T.st (T huuuiry 19 1^ A 

ition'sToup meeting w’as held on the 22nd. to 

ilahaba^ raise subscription for the fund and 

was very largely attended. 'I'he Hon. 
Mr. De T-a Foss(^, 1 lirector of Public Instriiclion, 
vas among those on the platform. Over three 
akhs of subscriptitms were announced at the 
neeting, the principal donors being Pandit Sundar- 
one lakh, andLala Ramcharan Das Rs. 75,000. 


DACCA UNIVERSITY 


A CRITICISM 

To thk JCoitok “Thk Coia.EoiAN” 

Siu, I thank you h(‘arlilyfor opening your colum- 
ns for ('litieisms on the proposals of the “Dacca 
University Commillee.” When 1 fust read the 
original report of the (kmimittee, I had certain 
id(;as, which 1 had heen trying to put together and 
publish in an a[)pn)priate journal. Vour offer 
iherefort', came lo me, as a spe('ially welcome one. ’ 
1 do nut prctiiid lo be (;om[)rehonsiv(! in my 
criticism. Only a few points, which struck a hurried 
reading man, arc notic(‘d, and even in these, I do 
not onlricly Ixlicvc that I am exhaustive. 1 '.shall 
however, be condensed in my statements, .so as not 
lo be taking undue advantage of your kind offer. 

In ('hai)b‘r J 1 1 of tlie Report, I find one of’tho 
many Deparlmcnls i)rop()sed by the Dacca Univer- 

r-Umio 'f ‘'‘’"ilwiMm 

Studie. "" 1 ' I this ..m- seems 

lo me lo be rather narrowly limiled 
An.*, i-. a large bram h ; so is Science and all others; 
l)ut I fear. Idamic studies is not m) largo as to ho 
able to hold its own in the midst of '’the various 
iX'pailmenls ol a Umker.sily. B,it, it rn.iy be said 
that the UniverMty de.dres to In.* more detailed and 
.sj)eeiali/ed. Jf that is .^(^ (hen ] don't find why 
Sanskritic Stiivlii-N should not be one oj Depart- 
iiK nis. lluH' is as nua h r'“a‘-,f;n rf)r ilu.‘ one as 
lor ihe other. While Sanskrit Suidii's are incliidi'd 
in die general di [Mrimeiil of Arts, Islamic .Studies 
has a spe( ial and distinct existence of its own of 
coiir.sc*, (nor and above its logilimalc po.sition in 
general Arts Depailn.ent, in tlie .shape of Persian, 
and Aral)ic. I do not, for a moment, doubt the 
im[)ortanee of Islamic SUidit's as .a sjia i.il hraiicli 
of a University, but al the .same time, 1 caiiiKH fail 
lo notice the importance of Sanskriik; Studies as 
\vell, whii'h is no whit less than the Islamic Stiidic.s. 
N(jr «-aii I fail lo nolin* the defective mode of tea- 
ching given by ilie .Madraslias ; anri the Sanskritic 
Studios .110 not miu'li bettor off. It i.s .said, tliat 
Iho Govonmiont of fiulia had for .some time, bofoie 
it, a detailed scheme for such a study. 'Phis, aflt r 
nialurc* delilaualions on the part of the members 
of tlie Committee lias given rise lo this proposal. 
'I'he Committee akso goes to the length of 
even recommending for degrec.s in Islamic 
.studies (f.Ao, B. D; M. I. ; etc.) 'J'his i.s, to my 
mind, carrying things too far. 'Phe Committee 
could have, with as imicli justification, recom- 
mended lor Bachelor.shi[).s in Geography tuid 
Masterships in Trigonometry— B. Cl. ; and M. T. 

I therefore venture to suggest, that Islamic studies 
should not lorm one of the Departments of the 
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University. It may very well he maintained in 
the general Arts Department, and its removal 
from the list of the Departments need not talce 
anything away from its importance, as tlic im[)ort- 
aiicc of Psycliology is not niodifiod by its bsiing 
only a small branch of the large DepartniL.-nt of 
Arts. It is clearly hinted, however, that the 
Moslem interest will be si)ecially looked after in the 
proposed teaching and Residential University, a 
subject which I will take 11 [) later *.on. 

The treatment suggested for the ‘vtiulents 
who fail”, in Chai)ter IX, of the Report, is, on 
the whole far from satisfactory. First of 
who fail prososc;d that four princit)les 

should govern the (jiiestion ; the first 
of these principles is — “In s(j far as jiossible, 
students who are not altogether idhi <»r stupid 
should be given a chance of redeeming their 
failure.” Now how’ is it possible U) know whether 
a student is or not “altogether idle or stupid. ’ 
W’e can never know whether he is idle or iK»t ; 
while the word “stupid” is more or less a \ague 
term. If a studiait is really “sUi])id”, it is better 
he does lujt enter university at all, because h'i can 
do iKjthing there, as his progress, is hampered by 
his lack of intelligence, JUil “stupid", as i^cd 
ill common parlanci; is only a relative term, .'^o 
it is clifli('ult to find out, who is “altogether 
sliijiid." “In <dnf(amily \\ith tile abo\e priiK'iples", 
says the Report, “a student failing at the intu- 
uiediate examination, 1)iit not regarded as hopeless 
iii.ty be readmitted for an extr.i Neads ('ouise.*' 
N(»w, what would be thought the ('orreet sUindard 
of “hopelessness ’. I do not belie\ e that ainbody 
can set up one, like this, what would be the 
criterion on which the authorities would judge 
wliether a student is hopeless or not ? “An 
lioMours eandidale", g(»es the Report, “who fails 
altngeth.er may be re examined after a further 
year's study of his honours subjeet, Init if sue' 
cessful will reeei\e only a jiass degree. A eandi- 
date who fails at the M. A. or M. Sc. examination 
may similarly lie re-examined, but should not ho 
eligible for more than a third class. ’ 

Now this is, I am afraid, what may be called a 
real hardslii]). A stiuU’nl may fail for more causes 
than one , but the proposal, if eanieel mit, will 
doom liim for i;ver, whatever may be the eause of 
Jiis lailure. 'I’ho members are ajiparcntly iiu)ve(l 
by a just motive of not giving one who has worked 
b>r the same thing for three years, the same ('ledit, 
as they would be prepared togwe to one w ho has 
devoted only two years on it. it is only just, that 
distinctious slioiild be made between the two 
classes. .But such a fundamental distinction made 
Xitween them would only he discouraging to the 
Wng striver. An illustration will make me clear. 
A works for two years for the n. a. degree in 


Honours. In the midst of his examination, he 
suddenly falls ill, or is impeded by an accident, 
the result being lui fails altogether. He tries for 
the next yccir’s e.xaimnation ; he safely goes through 
it and comes out w'ilh good marks, (enough for 
a ‘Tirsi < Iass” ; but he is to he impounded in the 
“pasV’ li;,i. 1’he very |)ro'^pect of a mere “pass’’ 
W'ould dam[) his spiril.s, and would lake away half 
his enc-igic'. l<ji- work, for “[)ass‘' degrees are not, after 
all, held in much e.sluem. S(), a yoiingman’s 
prospect is likely to 1 >l: ruined by this [)art of the 
regulation, wiiiioui any fault on his part. 

1 lui Univia-.'sity ol’ ('alciitta, if 1 am informed 
correctly, makes distinction ht^tw'ecn the two classes 
of “regidar ’ students and “plucked” candidates, 
but not this kind of ui.'iLinciion. They do not 
grudge the “plucked ' candidate his iuinoiir in B.A., 
or his in>t class in M. A. If lu; acijuiies it, let it 
be his, by all means, but the medals, [)ri/e.s, or 
s(‘holar.*'hips attached Ir) iiis place, he must not 
expi'Ct to h.ive ; thi..se are given to the next best, 
who is a “regular’’ sliuIeiU*. 1 think, I )aeea will 
do better to take ('(.Jiinsel of (.'alcutta, in this 
matter. 

I W(nild rallii.r think with tlie cuuuiiittee with 
, reg.irtl ir) the I’nlr.inee ciuaiihcations, 

quaiillcatiou wt.»ula I'lOl li!o' to multiply for- 

m.iliiics. '1 lu' .same matrieiilation 
would, to my iiimd, do lla' both (’alciiu.i and 
I >acea, suiipli menti d in th.e i a. e of Dacca, by a 
scholar.dii[) e\aniinaiit;n. 

Tlu're is ont; thing, whiili I woidd rather be 
rigidly kept up jii.st as it ha^ laan aiivised by the 
EukIihIi eonmnttee. Thi:' i.s il'.e i urriciilum of. 

Ihiglish. 'I lu' commilie(? have done 
well U) draw a line belwei ii the language and the 
literature ; and betvaen the* diiTeieni periods of the 
literature. The study, in .such eircumslance.s, will 
be a highly .speeiali/rd one. as it (uiglit to be. 

With regard to .staff, 1 think, there is no mean- 
ing in tile statement that tlie l.'niversiiy should be 
manned by an adeiiuate number of 
]'hiro})ean profes.sors. I would rather 
have it liial there sIuiuUl lie an ade(]uate number 
of i-llu'iail professors, whether Indian or European. 
At the same time, I am alV.'.id, to have eiticiency, 
one must go t<» lanope, Uul the infant I’ulversity 
would strongly ri sent in.gortatlon ol lAiropeaus of 
the lypis, not rare in the Indian J-Aluc.uional 
service. 'Fhey should be, as ii is urge'd, of continen- 
tal fame. 

.\ college lor w.ll lo-do classe.s will, 1 !io])e, add 
to the usefulne- s <■;’ the University, by stimulating 
desire for karning among well-to-do 
wclMo-do classes. Morctner, it would not aftect 
clussos. anyhod'., as it may very well be self- 
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.supporting. 


A. N. Ghosh. 
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THE COLI-EGES 

AND SCHOOLS 

Opening, of tho New Laboratorioa Calcutta 
Presidency College, danuary 20, 1913, 

The New J^aboratorics of the Presidency College 
were opened by His Excellency the Governor of 
Bengal on Monday the 20th instant at ii A. m. 
The ceremony was held under a “Shamiana” in 
the quadrangle of the Hindu Hostel. 

Mr. James’ Speech : — 

Mr H. R. James, Principal of the Presidency College 
in inviting the Governor to open the new laboratories, 
said ; — Your ExccIIen{‘y, the Presidency College Improve- 
ment Scheme, of which the laboratories you arc about to 
declare open arc the first solid instalment, arose out of the 
recognition by Goverment of the obligation to raise the 
efficiency of Government Colleges in response to the higher 
standards, which found their sanction in the regulation 
framed to conform with the Universities Act of 1904. The 
first definite practical step towards the improvement of the 
Presidency College was taken in an informal conference of 
four persons ordered by Sir Andrew F'raser as Lieut-Gover- 
nor, in May /907. This was followed in July 1907 by a 
representative meeting at IJelvedere, in which the scheme 
first sketched at the informal conference in the preceding 
May was developed and expanded into very nearly the 
scheme which has been finally matured by a spc(Mal commit- 
tee appointed for the purpose by Sir Edward Baker in July 
1910. This committee completed its deliberations nearly 
last year and the whole scheme is now before Government. 

It was settled from the first that new science laborato- 
ries were the greatest immediate need, and greatest of all 
the need of a new Physics laboratory. The 
need of Expansion and of new lnbor;itories 
^ced of in pailicnlnr had, however, been pointed out 
Jiixpausiou much oarlicr by Science Professors and by 
Principals of the College, and had been 
admitted by successive Directors of Public Instruction. 
Chemistry was fairly provided for — at least the northern 
wing of the college had been extended in accordance with 
plans made by Sir Alexander Pedlar, when Professor of 
Chemistry in the College, and the Chemical laboratory 
formed a compact block extending over tlie three-storeys 
of that wing. Physics on the other hand, wa.a scattered 
up and down the College in a manner which greatly emb«. 
rassed the efficient management of the department of 
Physics as a whole. Geology and Physiology were housed 
not in laboratories designed for their special purposes, but 
in class rooms, adapted, so far as circumstances permitted 
to suit the requirements of Science teaching. For these 
reasons the decision from the first was to give priority to 
the construction of new Physics laboratory and to follow 
this up by the construction of new laboratories for Physio- 
logy and Geology, and in addition for Botany also. 

The original plan was for two buildings a separate 
building for Physics and another for Physiology. Botany 
Thfl TmIio Geology; and it was planned also to 

ratoriea residential flats above these two 

buildings. This plan was modified by the 
Committee of 1910 to the building which your Excellency 
will open to-day, which contains all the new laboratories in 
an extensive block, consisting of a central portion which 
has three storeys and two wings, eastern and western, 
which ire two-storeyed. The Physics laboratory occupies 
two storeys of the central portion and the whole of the 


eastern wing. Physiology is placed on the third storey of 
the central block, Botany ana Geology share the western 
wing, Botany taking the upper and Geology the lower 
floor. One large room on the upper floor of this wing has 
been made into a library into which all the Science books 
of the College Library have recently been removed. 

I do not attempt any technical description of our new 
laboratories, as this is scarcely appropriate to the occasion* 
I may say, however, that they are on an ample scale and 
hsvc been planned and equipped in accordance with the 
best expert knowledge accessible — the volume of which is 
large — and that tho planning has been the work of our 
Professors. We have been fortunate in Coming late in the 
day, so that we have been able to profit by the accumulated 
labours of the world’s most practical thinkers — which is 
Science. I should not fail to mention that we arc under 
special obligation in this particular to Profe.ssor Peake, 
who was in charge of Physics during Dr. Bose’s absence 
in 1907-08, and who designed the first plans of the Physics 
laboratory. Professor Peake, has also as a member of the 
Governing Body, had a general supervision of the whole 
work up to the long vacation of 1912, when the western 
wing was being finished. The idea of massing the labora- 
tories in one continuous block was also his suggestion. 
We have been very fortunate in our architect. I am sure 
all in the college would agree with me that In this regard 
we could not have been more fortunate. Our debt to Mr. 
Crouch is very great. His keenness has equalled that ef 
the members of our own staff and he has helped us with 
the utmost zeal, unfailing courtesy and high ideals of his 
art. The problem of laboratories for an architect is a 
singularly difficult one. The Greeks had Nine Muses, but 
none of them represents the modern god Utility. Now in 
building a Science laboratory regard must be had, 1 will 
not say to base utility, but to the high and strict demands 
of scientific necessity. There is, therefore, unavoidably a 
certain conflict of aims and It is the architect’s problem to 
find a reconciliation. Your Excellency and our other 
guests may judge to-day how far — after all due concessions 
to .scientific requirements— Mr. Crouch has succeeded. 
We have been fortunate again in the Public Works Depart- ' 
ment.officials of all ranks who have done our work for us, 

I de%ire on behalf of the College to acknowledge our debt 
to them also and in pa-*^icular to the Hon. Mr. Finnimore 
and to Mr. Cowley. Your Excellency, the building of the.se 
laboratories is the result of many minds and many 
labourers. The College and the community which benefit 
by their labours are I believe not unmindful or ungrateful. 

The Presidency College Improvement icheme does not 
stop at the provision of new laboratories. In its full extent 
it includes the taking up of twenty bighas of 
.stretching from the former we.stern 
provement boundary of the College compound almost 
to Halliday Street. An open quadrangle is 
to afford a playing field for football, hockey, and perhaps 
also cricket. On the north, south and west of this qua* 
dranglc there are to Ixi new buildings, each serving to 
realise some part of the ideal of a complete College* On 
the southern side are the new laboratories already built and 
to be opened to-day. At the western end is to be a new 
hostel, two (perhaps three) storcy.s high, which will nearly 
double the number of resident students. On the north arc 
lobe a College hall, a Principal’s house and flats for 
resident members of the staff. There will be a fly®*” 
in the south-west angle between the hostels and 
laboratories. Tennis courts and perhaps five courts wii 
be laid out where space offers opportunity. , 

The low range of stables, bounding the old 
in the west, above which an observatory has 
•Astronomy, will be removed ; so that when all is nnisnw 
view of the whole group of buildings will be obtained t 
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the main road College Street. When all is done, the area 
occupied by the Presidency College will have been doubled 
nnd its external organisation will have been transformed. 
It will have far more of the positive elements of the 
residential College than now. 

The College thus expanded will still be conditioned by 


its position in the centre of Calcutta .nnd can never be fully 
residential. It will, however, be largely, so 

ftueslipnot I 1..— .1 .. t 

Bemoval 


Vfua •^j ntrx,,j 01.111 • v mo hh. u.iij oi.i.>.ii ui.,iui y 

course. It was considered in 1907 by Sir Andrew Fraser’s 
commitec, and ultimately put aside on the ground that 
educated opinion in Calcutta was strongly against the re- 
moval of the Presidency College from its central position 
and its close association with this part of Calcutta. The 
alternative was again weighed by Sir Edward Baker in 
1908 and with characteristic decision Sir Edward clinched 
the matter by directing that plans and estimates for these 
laboratories should at once go forward. The result is the 
splendid block of labpratories to be opened to-day. It is 
clear that but for Sir Edward s firmness the question would 
have been further debated and action delayed. Whether 
the decision was on the whole right or wrong permits of 
difference of opinion. At any rate, these laboratories, 
with which the College is lo-day endowed, and on the full 
use of which we are entering, would not have been here to- 
day without Sir Edward Baker’s genius for action and im- 
patience of protracted discOssion ; and therefore with Your 
K.xcellenry’s coucurrence we propose that tliis building 
should henceforth be known as the Sir Edward Baker 
Laboratories. 

The College that is to be liere on the ground where it 
was first placed, w-hcre it is familiarly known, where per- 
sonal associations innumerable have grow'u 
Tho Collpgo round it linking it both with University 
that is to bo life in Calcutta and with so many distin- 
s'uibhcd I 5 cng.ilis of paat generation, so tnany of the leading 
men of the day, will be something grander and more im- 
posing to the eye than it ever was before. The view from 
College Street will be extensive and striking. You will 
look across gardens and playing fields to large and hand- 
some buildings and see there according to the time of day 
and year, something of the charm of academic repo.^e, or 
the ordered activities of College life. You w'ill see the 
material presentment of a great place of education. But 
we do not lose sight of the important truth that buildings 
do not make a College, not libraries and laboratories of 
themselves advance education. It is its students that make 
a College great, what they learn and what they bccDine 
in it ; what they are able to do as a result of its te.iching. 
We have not lost sight of this truth while our laboratories 
Were building. We have endeavoured to nuke our educa- 
tion alive and real, 'riu: internal organi:>.ition uf College 
life has been developed. N\'c have a College Council which 
consists wholly of members of the teaching stAff and w’c 
have been placed by Government under a Governing Body 
on which the .staff is strongly represented. We h.ave semi- 
nars to encourage higher study in English, Philosophy, 
listory, Political Philosophy and Econom cs ; societies to 
promote active interest in physical, chemical, phyMologic.al 
na geological studies. Also we have working imd fairly 
cmcient system of tutorial assistance in English. This 
ostel (in which there .are 260 boarders) is org.inised in 
Wardens and Prefects, the latter being .senior 
o( tVi ^ members of the teaching staff. Some 

ese activiti<.« not so full or so energetic as wc 
College has a constitution with parts 
in living organism. It has corporate 


'•ouia wish, bi 
Vitally connec 


life. Our hope is that with this orf.ani.satlon and with these 
new material advantages in laboratories and other buildings 
that life will grow yt^arly more vigorou.s and the College 
become what its well-wishers desire, what it .j-pires to be 
a pattern of true collegiate life and c*lucation in Cah'iilta. 

There is one material factor which will contribute, I 
believe, more than anything else* to thi'. the pu'.session of a 
College Hall Your Excellency, we rrgret 
The College not having been able to receive you to-day 
in a hall suitable for this ceremony and 
large enough to receive our full numbers and our invited 
guests. Instead of this we have had to use the makeshift 
of this shamiana. This is but one of the very many ins- 
tances in which during the last five years wc have felf;i : 
need of a college hall and have known the bafflement of 
the want of it. Smaller and less well-known colleges have 
their halls of assembly. Presidency College, Calcutta to 
this day has none. We want it for assemblies of the u*hole 
college such as this. W^ want it also as the central embo- 
diment of the unity of the college, as a monument of 
our past and a place of memorial for our distinguished 
alumni. 

For we have traditions and a history and yOur Kx- 
r.cllency’s presence here to-d.iy is partly to give recogni- 
tion to them and to institute their due commemoration for 
the lime to coirc. The name, Proidcncy College goes 
back to the ye.nr 1S55, the year in which the College be- 
came a Government institution. But tke Presidency 
College of 1855 was luerelv the rider Hindu College 
transferred from its former Board oi ('ontrol and taken 
over by' Govi rnuicnt. The uas the spme and the 

students were the same ; at the start the very buildings 
were the same. The new Presidency College continued 
under a new name and under the new control of the Hindu 
College or \’idyul.Hya, This at once i^arries back our begin- 
ning from 1S55 to 1817, so th.it in 4 years time this College 
may celebrate its centenary. 

In virtue of this identity with the older Hindu College 
Presidency College is associated with the very first begin. 

nings ol modern education in Bengal. It 
^ memorable day, I ventun; 

in Bengal to assert, when on J-inimry the 20th 1817, 
the new Hindu College was opened. There 
li.'id been pr.K’lically no “ICnglish ediication** in Cal- 
cutta (or anywhere else in India) bcfoie lliat. The 
Hindu College w.as founded to instruct ihc sons of 
Hindus in the luiropcan and .Asiatic languages and 
sciences, .a new departme of moinciUou^ significance. 
And who Were the fininders. I'lils wc know and can 
call back into reinembrani e I here was the Baja ol 
Biirdwan, there was Chundcr Kumar Tagore there 
was Uaj.i IJaidyaualh Kay, tlicre weic Ciopi Mohan 
IM), Joykis-en Singli aiur H inga Xarnin D.is, whose 
enlightened enlci prise and lihei.dllv pro\ided the 
fundij. There w.is Sir Kdward.s Hyde K.isl, Cliief 
lu.slicC, .lUil Ih'.hop Middleton, founder u( Bishop’s 
College, whu^e ofllLiuI pojiliiui .nid Iricnilly intercsl 
were a gi cal support. Theie was Da\ id Hate, whose 
rncmoiy will not die whi>se cli''intcrf ‘'ted henevolence 
and nohle care for education are held in reverence in 
('.'dentta, Abnve ;ill. ihei e wis Uaja K im M.>han 
Roy, first and grc.ilcst of Hindus ol the new enlighten- 
ment. 

Your Excellency will role;<se me from anv attempt 
to assign more p.irticiilarly the pans playrd by the 
foundi rs of tin* Hindu Colh gc, or, to follow the \ar\ ing 
fortunes of the ColUge fiom 1817 to 1855. The Hindu 
College did its work. It had famous icai-heis and 
famous scholars. Its numbers rose to over 500. Simi- 
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iar institutions were established in other places and 
the great movement for modern education ran its 
course. It has expanded not into the Presidency 
Oollege of to-day nor even the Presidency College 
completed in accordance with the Improvement 
Scheme ten years hence but into hundreds of schools 
and colleges throughout the length and breadth of 
Hindustan, into the Universities that have been found- 
ed, and that shall be founded in India. But while that 
is true it is true also that we here at Presidency College 
are linked by succession to the first teachers and stu- 
dents of the Hindu College and tliat their history is 
ours. Therefore, with Your Excellency’s goodwill, 
we commemorate this day alone vvith the opening of 
those laboratories, the oj^ening of fhe Maha Vidyalaya 
in 1817 and its founders who are a/so our founders and 
benefactors. We decree that this day shall ever be 
kept in remembrance for the lasting cotnmemorrition 
of the good work tlien begiui. We honour our foun- 
ders. We thank God for the blessing of education 
and knowledge restored to this land by their efforts. 
We pray that through the means offered them in this 
and other like places of education, the children of 
this land may go on from strength to strength in 
learning, in research, in culture, in virtue, and in the 
happiness founded upon these. 

The Honble. Uk Deva Prasad Sarvadmikari 
in an eloquent speech reviewed the histoty ol the Col- 
lege from its foundation. He deplored the fact that 
the college had no meeting hall and trusted that the 
defect would soon be remedied and hoped that when the 
College hall was built, His Excellency would allow it 
to be named ‘the Carmichael Hall\ 

LOkD CAHMICHAEL’.S SfEE( h 

His Excellency in reply said : — 

Mr. James and Gentlemen. — I thank you for having 
asked me to preside at this mcciing. I hope that during 
my term of otfice hcie I may come into close personal 
contact with all the chief Educational Institutions in 
Bengal, and I am glad that you have given me this 
opportunity of assocuiiing myself with yuu on the first 
commemoration day of your Presidency College. 

1 listened witli much interest to the history which 
Mr. James gave us of this institution -a history of 
which you may well be proud and I listened with very 

? ;reat pleasure to the eloquent address of my Hon. 
riend L)r. Deba Piosad Sarvadhikaii — an address 
which breathed the true spirit of the scholar who loves 
his "alma mater.” 

Gentlemen, NOLI have great Iradition.s. Your Ool- 
lege was the pioneer of English education in India, it 
counts amongst its alumni many of the gn*at men of 
Bengal and of India ai^d I have no doubt it had a 
Urge share in mahiiig them what they were. I will 
not attempt to follow Dr. Sjrvadliikau in an enumera- 
tion of their names or in appreciatiwii of the value of 
their work. That, Gentlemen, is known to him and 
to you far better than it is to me ; but while Dr. Sarva- 
dhikari spoke I felt stirred by his enthusiasm— how 
much more must you have been stirred who yourselves 
participate in these gre;it traditions. 

1 he development of education in Bengal has been 
the joint work of Government and the people, the out- 
come of co operation and s) mpathy ; and of this co- 
operation and sympathy, the Presidency College is 
the greatest example. A the education (of the youth 


of any country is to be sound education, there must be 
hearty co-^eration and sympathy between the people 
and their Government. '1 he interests of both people 
and Government in education and their reasons 
for spending national funds on it are one and the 
same — both wish to create good citizens. Mr. James 
has pointed out to us that the liberality of Government 
in connection with the present Institution goes back to 
the old days of the Hindu College and that the impos- 
ing building which I am to have the pleasure of own- 
ing formally to day is but the latest example of 
Government s interest in the Presidency College Genilc- 
men so long as 1 am responsible for the Government 
of the Province, and I hope for long after that— this 
policy of liberality will be continuously and ‘consistently 
maintained. 

The improvement Scheme has not yet come before me 
officially. Mr. James has drawn a glowing picture of the 
Institution which he hopes to see established 
pro^ement future and I am glad that I may 

Scheme. hope to have some share in carrying out the 
plans in which two distinguished Lieutenant- 
Governors of Bengal took so much interest and which 
have l>een so carefully thought out by a Committee on which 
the old alumni of the College were well represented. The 
Sciences Block gives us some idea of the dignity of the 
proposed scheme of iinprovemcMit and 1 agree with you 
in thinking that the name of Sir Edward Baker ought to 
be associated with it. 

It was fitting that you should have begun the improve 
ment in the College by providing greater facilities for 
teaching science. I am glad you did so not only because 
science laboratories (as Mr James has just told us» are your 
gre<atc 5 t immediate need but for another special reason, 
Good scientific w«)rk benefits not only the place where it 
is done but the whole world. Terhaps at present nothing 
is so quickly appreciated all over the world — and work has 
been dune here wiiich is appreciated far beyond the 
boundaries of India. By building these l.iborateries, you 
have shown that you recognise the value of the work done 
by my friends, Dr. J. C. Bose and Dr, P, C. Roy and 
that you recognise it 111 the way in which all truly scien- 
tific men would soonest sec their work recognised by fur- 
nishing these distinguished men with better facilities to 
carry on their researches and adequate means to teach 
others. Gentlemen, we ought to be grateful to Professor 
Peake. 

With the idea of a Commemoration Day I quite 
sympathise and I hope that this will be henceforth an 
annual function. 1 heartily endorse all Dr. 

Hall Sarvadhikari said about the value of old 
associations. Dr. Sarvadhikari has tran- 
slated his feelings, and lam sure they are the feelings 
all of you, into a concrete proposal in a most admirable 
manner. I can imagine no more appropriate gift from 
the old students to their “Alma mater” than a College 
hall ; I hope that the scheme will be enthusiastically taken 
up by all studeuts past and present and that— as the 
present function has been as.sociated with the opening ^ 
the new Science block,— so the function wifi be assuciateo 
with the laying of the louudation-stone of the New College 
Hall. I am not an old Presidency College buy, but since 
you have been kind enough to invite mo to preside at tne 
inauguration perhaps you will mind mv 
translating my sympathy into a concrete form but wi 
let me join with you in contributing towards building • 
hall. If I may, I shall be glad to give Rs. 
purpose* 
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I hope that to-day is but the first of many happy 
meetings \ and thi^t these meetings will strengthen 
the bond between the students past and present ; that 
they will inspire you to do good work yourselves and 
to have respect for those who are honestly trying to do 
work ; whether by enlarging the sum of human knowledge 
or in applying that knoweldge to alleviate suffering or in- 
crease the comfort of your fellow men. 

His Excellency, followed by the staff and 
invited guests in procession, then went on to the 
new laboratory building and then declared the 
building open.After inspecting the new building 
is Excellency left. 

The Rev. Father Crohan, S. J,, Rector of St. 

Joseph’s College, North Point, Darjeel- 
8^- Xavier's j^g has been appointed Rector of St. 
college uai. Xavier’s College, Calcutta, in succes- 
sion to Father O’Neill. 


The Government of Rengal has sanctioned the 
raising of the status of Ananda Mohan College, 
Myniensingh, and promised a dona 
lion of Rs. 5,000 and monthly contri- 
Mymenfingb bution of Rs. 600 over and above its 
present contribution. An additional 
sum of Rs. 50,000 will be required and will have 
to be raised from the public. 'Phe B. A. and I Sc. 
classes will be opened as soon as the latter sum is 
raised. The B. Sc. classes too will be opened some 
time later. 


Opening of the RatnanathM 
epUege, Jaffna 

The Hon. Mr. P. Ramanathan’s College in 
Jaffna for Hindu girls was opened on Friday, the 
17th of January, 1913, at 10 a. m. 

It accomodates 200 boarders. Day scholars 
will aI.so be admitted. The buildings are arranged 
round an open courtyard 150 feet square. A ve- 
randah skirts the square on all sides making a 
very pretty promenade within the College for the 
girls. It contains spacious dormitories and class 
rooms. The lavatory arrangements in the nor- 
thern and southern wings are excellent. The dining 
rooms and kitchens are spacious. The ground 
consist of 35 acres situated in Uduvil — that is to 
say, in the centre of the Jaffna Peninsula, — about 
a mile from Chunnakam Railway Station, It is 
said to be one of the finest buildings in Ceylon. 

Thk aim of the College is to embody in practi- 
cal form the ancient Indian system known as Guru 
Kula Vasam, wherein the privilege of residence 
and constant association with cultured tcacheis 
Wg8 deeiped essential to the development of the 


moral, intellectual and spiiiliiiil qualities of the 
pupil. A simihir system in the case of boys has 
been in vogue in the West for several centuries, 
but it WrtS only about hlty years ago that it was ex- 
lemied lor tlie henefii oi girls wiili most satisfac- 
tory results in England and other Western coun- 
tries. The time lias come for giving to our girls 
of the present day the advantages of the Guru 
Kula Vasa system so as to make them thorou- 
ghly efficient and useful both at home and in 
society. 

It is necessary that girls should begin to study 
at an early age right views of life and straight me* 
thods of aclion. In Incli'i we have a set of tradi- 
tions which if studied properly will certainly con- 
duce to the happiness of daily life and the proper 
solution of its problems. 'I'hese principles are 
to be found in the dnana Sastras, Dharma 
Sastras, Puranas and Itihasas. which res- 
pectively arc the precepts of true life, the precepts 
of riglit conduct, ancient legends of God’s mercies 
and national stories of famous dynasties intended 
to illuslrutc sound principles of political and social 
life, written by some of the most renowned sages 
of India. 

Thk course of instruction in the Ramanathan 
College aim at the natural development of the fa- 
culty and talents of the girls admitted therein. 
Our ancient system of education carefully provi- 
ded against cramming and too much forcing of the 
mind and body, by combining knowledge with 
insight and organised amusement. In the case 
of little children the methods of study were simi- 
lar to those adopted in Germany in recent timet 
in the Kindergarden (childgarden) system, which 
claims to develop children like ffower-plaiits in a 
garden. Italy has given us the MontdSSOri 
System which is an advance on the Kinder- 
garten. It will be on a combination of the 
ancient I'amil system with the Kindergarten and 
Montessori system tiiat little children will be train- 
ed in mind and body. Children thus educated arc 
sure to make rapid progress in their studies in the 
higher classes. 

Thk pupils admitted to the College are to be 
instructed both in 'I'amil and in English. In En- 
glish the standard prescribed by the Director of 
Public Instruction in the Code and by the Univer 
silies of Madras, C.iinbri<-ge and London will be 
followed ? and in ramil. in acidiiion to these stan- 
dards, lessons will he given in Tamil literature and 
Saiva Religion. Every effort will be made to create 
in the pupils an intelligt-ni devotion 10 God, loyal- 
ly to the King, and public spirii, to foster national 
iderfls, and to priunoie the harmonious develop- 
ment of mind and ixidy. 

I’hk selecii' n tiid appoinoneni nf all teachers 
and other officers and the general aa ministration of 
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the College are carried on personally by Mr, and 
Mrs. P. Ranianalhan. 

The Lady Piincipal selected for this College 
is Mrs. Florence Karr ICmerv, the youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Dr. Willi <ra Farr, C. B. 
PrinSpS^ F. R S., D C. 1 .., Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Institute of France. He was 
for many years Head of the Statistical Department 
of the London Registrar-General’s Oflice. Mrs. 
Emery was educated first at the Ladies* College, 
Cheltenham, and later at Queen’s College, Lon- 
don, and passed the Higher Cambridge Local Ex 
amination prescribed for women over 21 years 
of age, grfining First Class Honours in English 
Language and IJteraturc. She is well acquainted 
with modern conditions of life in the West. She 
has studied and discussed social problems with 
many a leader of iModern thought. She has wri- 
tten on the social position of women and is well 
known in London as an advanced thinker. She 
has taken a prominent part in the many attempts 
that have been made in England to make the 
drama a means of education for men and women. 
She has lectured on English Literature in the prin- 
cipal Colleges of the United Kingdom and in 
the United States of America and Canada. In 
January 191 1 she was especially engaged by the 
Classical AssociUion— consisting of University 
Professors and Headmasters of public Schools — 
to recite passages from J.atin poets before them at 
the General INIeeting held that year at Liverpool 
University. At the same time she is deeply imbued 
with love for the wisdom contained in the great 
religions of the world. She entertains the highest 
regard for the Vedas and Agamas of India, and 
has devoted much of the her time and attention 
to the study of the works of the sages of India. 

The INFANT COURSE OF iNSTRuciiON includes 
the elements of reading, writing and number work; 
observation of colours, forms, sounds, textures 
and quantities , occupations for developing the 
faculties of thought, speech and .action by such 
methods as recitation, drawing, painting, arrange- 
ment of seeds and shells according to pattern, etc. ; 
and physical drill. 

The ordinary course of instruchon includes 
Tamir.— Reading, Writing, Grammar and Compo- 
sition. English ; Reading, Writing, Grammar 
and Composiiif)!!. Arithmetic, History and Geo» 
gr^ipiiv up Im tlje reqiru nieiiis of the 61I1 Standard 
of the C"de ; aiu 1 Houst‘liol<l Management, includ- 
ing N*' Hiiulii Cookery, Hygiene and 
Family M» di(jnc. Pliysical I raining 

Tun HIGHKR COURSK OF I 'STKUCIION includcS 

all subjects required for the 7th -nd 8ih .Standards 
of the Code ; the Cambridge Local Examinations, 
Junior and Senior, the Matriculation, Intermediate 
and B.A. Examinations of the Madras and London 
Universities, 


In these three cour.ses of instruction particular 
attention will be paid to impart to the students, by 
a graduated series af lessons, the principles of the 
Saiva faith and all the ideals and practices necessary 
for the maintenance of the national life of the 
Tamils. Every endeavour will be made to revive 
interest in Tamil Literature, Music and other fine 
arts. 

Revd. and Mr.s. Wilkhs were “At Home” to 
the Old Boys of the Central College who came 
Central down from Colombo for their holidays. 
Coliego Messrs. L. P. Spencer and S. A. 

Jaifkia Edward represented the Masters of their 
respective institutions. Mr. J. V. Dharmaraja con- 
tributed to the merriment by a few conjuring tricks 
and Mr. L. P. Spencer in a brief speech thanked 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilkes. Mr. Wilkes suitably respon- 
ded and urged the necessity of co-operation and 
sympathy in all movements connected with the 
College. 

The Maharani of Burdwan Girls, High 
School of Lahore has issued its second annual 
Maharani Report for the year ending June 30, 
9jB“r^an’s 1912. The school was .started by the 
School ^ Punjab Hindu Sabba on June 5, 
Lahore I (^10, through the munificence of the 

Maharajadhiraj Bahadur of Bnrdwan, the chief 
object being ‘to train and educate Hindu girls 
in their duties as daughters, wives, sisteis and 
mothers of the best Hindu type, and to impart 
to them that knowledge which will enable them 
to discharge their house-hold functions properly.* 
The school is maintained mainly by an yearly 
donation from the Burdwan Raj, and is situated in 
wcll-venlilaled house in a healthy locality. The 
course of instruction consist among others of 
sewing and knitting cooking, music, household 
duties, bringing up of children and drill and 
other light physical exercises. No fees tvere 
chaigcd from the students during the year. The 
number of scholars was 267 as against 189 in 
the year before, 'I'here was besides, a ‘special 
class for grown-up girls to whom special educa- 
tion was given to suit their requirements.^ The 
staff con.sisled during the year of 9 teachers as 
against 7 duiing the previous year. It is to be ob- 
served that except in tlie special classes, the age 
of girls at the .school does not exceed 15 years. A 
pamphlet entiled Ramayan Sikhamala containing 
a series of lectures delivered by Srimati Chandrain 
Devi, a .student of the school, has been forwarded 
to us and it is graif} ing to observe the thorough 
grasp of the subject, the lucidity of expression and 
the simplicity of style of the young girl. The 
school has reason to be proud of such students. 
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Sir UatgtifS Mestion at tho Contrai Hindu 
Co:iegeg Benaroa 

His Honour Sir James Meston, the Lieutenant 
Governor of the United Provinces visited the Central 
Hindu College Ben.ires on the 17th January 1913. 
He was met at the entrance by the trustees and 
a body guard of the students. 

The trustees presented an address in which 
they spoke of the growth of the college in the last 
12 years and the ideals they aimed at. 

Sir James Meston in an|adinirable speech, which 
will evoke increased esteem for him personally in 
all who read it, replied to the address. Sir James’s 
references to Kashi, to ancient education and the 
great educational efToi l centred in the Hindu College 
leave nothing to be desired. They cannot fail to 
touch a responsive chord in the minds and hearts 
of educated India. His Honor is a great belkver 
in education and is n(>t impatient of its results 
It naturally provokes enquiry, and reason is deman 
ded for authority. He does not condemn whole 
some unrest which is a condition precedent of pro- 
gress, and he recognises that there are economical, 
andothercausesof unrest which is not wholly account- 
ed for by western education. He is for progress* 
and sympathises with the giand ideal of etlucalcd 
India as lofty and legitimate and deserving of 
esteem. Sir James Mestoii’s utterance at the Cen- 
tral Hindu College is a wholly unexceptionable 
one. Hindus will be pariicul irly grateful to Ilis 
Honour for speaking so cf rdially of an insiiluiion 
which was unnecessarily and unjustly by misunder- 
stood not long ago, 


At the annual prize day of the Anglo-Bengali 
School, Allahahabad, Sir James Meston in the 
course of his speech addressing the 

ga^f^Sohooi »■ Bengal afford 

Allahabad ded me facilities of making good friends 
among the Bengali community, and I 
am particularly glad to see here some of ilieir re- 
lations and some othcis whose acquaintance I 
made before. In the Bengali community I have 
found a very great deal indeed to appreciate and 
admire. One knows the great literary part of the 
Bengali language. One knows the great writers, 
jurists, poets, musicians and artists which the 
Bengali race has produced. One also knows that 
jn recent years there have been several unhappy 
incidents in Bengal. One knows some of your 
younger bloods in their quest for liberty have run 
away with their commonsense on roads which led 
them to places of disgrace, where there is no liber- 
ty. Now, gentlemen, you have here a clear atmos- 
phere and no unfortunate traditions. You have 
ere an excellent school and 1 would ask you to 
Miaxe the most of it. Give your sons every chance 


of widening their vision. There is no necessity 
for them to trouble themselves with what is going 
on outside. Teach them obedience and keep them 
away from the position of political extremist’s non* 
sense, and above all things, teach your boys the 
lessons of the motto over there *-God save the 
King.* Teach them by all means to be patriotic ; 
at the same time teach them to remember the King 
whom we all serve and we all intend to serve, and 
let it be remembered also that all servants of the 
Crown are your friends and not your enemies.” 


H H. the Hoikar on Education 

His Highness the Maharaja Tukoji 
dre^s^nsti- Hoikar presided recently at the . 
tiite Bom- prize distribution of the Poor children’s 
Institute Bombay and urged on his 
hearers the need for the extension of education 
among all classes in this country. He said : — 

I feci somewhat diffident, seeing how .small my 
experience is, in addressing so many whose know^ 
ledge of the needs of education is so much wider 
tlian my own. .Still in my stay in Europe I was 
brought face to fj\co with that general spread of 
education among the poorer classes that must al- 
ways strike those of us w’ho come from India, 

15 ut nenv our conscience is awakening, and 
ladies and gentlemen, that aw’akening is in no 
small measure due to the good influence and ex- 
ample set by societies such as this. 

One can, hardly, I think, escape drawing a para- 
llel between the attitude w^e take up at home to- 
wards our own sons, daughters and relatives and 
that we adopt, or have so far, usually adopted, to- 
wards our poorer brethern among the masses of 
the pet)ple. We should consider it criminal to 
abstain from educating the members of our own 
circle so as to e(|uip them for success and the pro- 
per use of life. Yet when it comes to those whom 
fate has placed in walk of like inferior to our own 
wo are apt to leave them to stagger along the road 
as best they may without stopping to hold them 
out a helping hand, or what is worse even deny- 
ing them, at times, those chances of rising which 
as human beings and fellow-countrymen it is our 
duty to offer them. 

We have, lately, heard much about the growth 
of a national Indian spirit, but I am convinced 
that this will never be until those who are by edu- 
cation and position able to help will condescend to 
step beyond the narrow limits of their family and 
caste circles and assist those less fortunate to better 
their own lives, and become thinking men and 
women instead of mere automaton. 

I have advisedly said ‘ And women ’ for it is 
here that we stand so immeasurably behind Eu- 
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ropean countries, and I am delighted to see that 
you society does not neglect female education. 
Educated mothers will mean sons wisely brought 
up during this early and highly respective years 
when the mother’s influence is so powerful in sha- 
ping character. Without this raising of the masses 
our towns and villages will for ever remain insani- 
tary and disease will stalk through them uncheck- 
ed; improved methods of cultivation, new crops, 
fresh industries, all these things which tell in the 
race of life will come but slowly and painfully, or 
not at all. Finally those who are kept down by 
the iron bonds of a narrow social system, will learn 
that they have a right to the inheritance into which 
every man is born, and will insist in taking that 
place in the ranks of workers which their mental 
and physical attainments can win for them. 

We are not, I may add, forgetful of our duties 
at Indore. A committee is now sitting to see 
whom we can best introduce a comprehensive 
scheme which will be gradually worked up to as 
finances allow, so that some day we may find 
schools in all but the tiniest village. 

Meanwhile I am watching with the deepest 
interest the results of similar attempts in other 
quarters. 

Your society has done and is doing noble work, 
and even if the general awakening to the educa- 
tional needs of the masses throws your pioneer 
efforts into the shade I trust that your bold step 
into the breach and your share in awakening the 
public conscience will never be forgotten. 


EDUCATION ABROAD 


Unhf0rstty of Pennsylvania U. S. A. 

The University of Pennsylvania now has an 
endowment in money, buildings, book, collections, 
etc., of nearly $ 1 8,000,000. Large 
BndQwment as this may appear, it is small as com- 
pared to Harvard, Columbia, Chicago 
and the great and growing State universities of 
the. west. Many of the Western States provide a 
pcsBcentage from revenue for their State univer- 
sities, so that they are independent of Legislature 
or need of seeking personal benefactions. 
The library, for example, with over- 300,000 books 
jocfiived from the State about $ 6 ,000, and from 
individuals a little over $ 4,000 and from income 
fimm endowment a little over $ 2,000. What it 
oee^ is a generous endowment of at least a million 
dollfa The vastness of the business of the 
University is shown in the large amount of its 
expenditures for 1912, over $ 1,306,000. The 
jmsurer’s report shows in detail how this large sum 


was obtained and expended and gives a long list 
of individual benefactions and of the endowments 
for the various branches of the University. A 
careful reading of these figures will suggest to the 
alumni and to all friends of higher education the 
many needs of the University that can be supplied 
by prompt and generous gifts. 

Mr. Algot lAnge, who is to lead the University’s 
Amazon ex|)edition, is now making his final 
pre|)arations for the three years trip 
The univep- into the deepest wilds of Brazil. He 
December 28, from New york 
dition to Rio de Janeiro, on the Steamship 
“Vestus”. Mr. Lange is to penetrate 
regions never before reached by white men, and 
to secure data and collections from the little-known 
tribes of the interior. It is proposed to make the 
investigation as thorough as possible, in order 
that the Museum may possess as extensive exhi- 
bits of the workmanship and art of the South 
American Indians as it does at present of the 
tribes of North America. The yacht which Algot 
I.4inge will use for his three years expedition into 
the jungles of the Amazon has just been christened 
“Pennsylvania” and her captain, J. H. Rown. a 
retired naval ofticer of the United States, is now 
in charge, and is getting together his crew of 
seamen. Mr. Lange will leave New York City 
on the morning of the 28th for Brazil to make the 
necessary diplomatic negotiations with the Brazi 
lian Government, and will meet the yacht “Pennsyl- 
vania” at Para about the middle of February, 
when the active work of the expedition will begin. 
On the evening before his departure Mr. Lange 
will give a farewell dinner to his friends, several 
eminent explorer! and writers, at the Hoborau 
House, New York City. The Cosmopolitan Club 
has presented the ship with a University of 
Pennsylvania pennant which will be the official 
flag of the expedition during its three years in 
the tropics. 

The Cairo correspondent of the P'tonter writes— 
The advance made in female education in the past 
decade is simply wonderful It is becoming more 
generally recognised that the future of the nation 
depends upon the emancipation of tlr 
Sduoation Egyptian women and on her elevation 
la Bgypt to the level of the Egyptian men, and 
every nerve is being strained to secure 
this by an extension of female education in every 
direction. At a meeting of the Legislative Council 
held recently Hashmat Pasha, the Minister 01 
* Education, gave some interesting and remarkable 
figures in the course of the report on the subject. 
Up to ten years ago little progress had been made 
with female education. There was a totel lack <» 
native school mistresses and most of the tuitiM 
which was given by the female sex, had to 
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given by European teachers specally engaged. In 
the year, 1903 a training school was started at Boulac 
to train young women as teachers in kuttabs. 
Since then the number of the last named category 
of schools has increased enormously, until last 
year the Government controlled 3,891, of which 
thirty-one are entirely devoted to girls. Three are 
entirely staffed by female teachers and the number 
of the latter has risen to 129. The total attendance 
at these schools was 18,758 girls, and that for all 
the girls’ schools under Government supervision, 
irrespective of category, was 25,023. 

Mr. Baneswar Das of District Council of 
National Education, Malda (Bengal) who has 
Bobindro- joined the Illinois University after 
BAthTacore succc.ssfully completing two seme.sters 
tf course at Wisconsin sends us the 

following news from 304 E Davidson 
St. Champaign Illinois on Nov. 16, 1912 : 

Last week I wrote a letter to you informing 
you about the arrival of Rabi Babu here. He is 
well fired up with his party in a house here and 
is expected to spend the whole winter. They are 
staying here in their o>vn style as far as possible. 

'rhe unity club of the Unitarian church here 
has arranged a Series of lectures on Upanishad and 
Bhagabat Gita. Mr, Tagore was requested to 
talk on the subject of uparusen last Sunday. The 
meeting was well attended mainly by the pro- 
fessors and others of the instructional staff and 
students. He read a very thoughtful paper on the 
subject. His paper was highly appreciated by the 
worthy audience. After the close of his speech 
people waited on him for nearly half an hour. He 
appeared in his long flowing attire, his son and 
others with their turbans and Mrs. lagore in Indian 
dress (Sari). We attend the meeting in our u.sul 
dress here, Rabi Babu is going to hold a discussion 
on the same subject in the .same church tomorrow. 
Next to this he is expected to talk on Bhagabat Gita. 

The same correspondent wrote to us in a letter 
dated Nov. 3. 1912. 

Our revered poet R. N. Tagore is at present in 
our midst. He reached here with his son and 
daughter-in-law on the 31st October last. Some 
Hindu students including myself, Prof. Brookes of 
the Engineering dept, and a chinesc student who is 
the president of the cosmopolitan club were 
present at the station to receive him. He is at 
present a guest in the house of Prof. Brookes and 
and Rathi Babu with his wife is a guest in 
the house of Prof. Symore. Mr. Tagore 
js expected to spend the wdiole winter here if he 
he able to keep his health. Rathi Babu will 
take courses in uinversity and so is Mrs. Tagore 
expected to do. This will be the first Bengali lady 
student in the American University Great endiusiasm 
prevails here among the students and professors also 


in the local press on their arrival Rathi Babu was 
for some time the president of the cosmopolitan 
club while a .student here and so he was entertained 
in a sufier given by the club on the ist ins. 


The possibilities of the cinematograph as a 
school aid is at the present moment engaging the 
attention of many Education Autho- 
motograph Britain. In America 

^the its value has been fully realised, with 

° result that in many of the great cities 

it is regularly utilised in the schools. Now we 
hear that the Prussian Ministry for Education and 
Culture has signified its entire approbation of the 
use of the cinematograph in all higher schools 
throughout the country. Geographical, historical, 
and natural science subjects are considered the ' 
best for the educational films, which are soon to 
be introduced into the curriculum. The expenses 
arc to be met from a combination of .source.s, in- 
cluding Government grants appropriation of some 
of the school funds, and private donations. One 
world-famous firm of manufacturers on the Rhine 
has presented Berlin with several complete apparala 
including films, for the use of the metropolitan 
schools, and several others are providing them 
under cost price. The advent of the cinemato- 
graph in our schools would make education much 
faster and fuller and broader. The child will see 
in an liour what often a whole year of teaching 
might not impart, and the picture of things as 
they ate will be absolutely imprinted on the young 
and susceptible mind, 'i'he dull child who cannot 
be reached in the ordinary class of forty, sixty, or 
seventy pupils is immediately arrested by picture 
teaching ; his attention is riveted without any 
eflbrt on his part. Thousands of backw^ard children 
in the schools will be benefited by the cinemato- 
graph. To the deaf and dumb and to the mentally 
defective education by picture means the removal 
of one of life’s heaviest handicaps. Of course, die 
difficulty which keeps the cinematograph out of 
the school at the pre.sent time is both financial and 
structural. I'he regulations of the authorities 
require the provision of a fireproof operating-box 
connecting with the outer air for the operator, a 
provision which cannot conveniently be made in 
many schools where the “magic” lantern is worked 
without difficulty. Many of the existing lanterns 
could be adapted to project the cinematograph 
film at but small expense, but the hiring of the 
films, small as it is compared with tiie early days 
of the “living picture,’’ must necessarily involve 
some considerable expenditure. Once the Edu* 
cation Authorities, however, realise the educational 
value of the cinematograph these difficulties will be 
overcome. 
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PSYCHOTHERAPIC CULTS 

Christian Science ; Mind Cure ; New Thought 

IBy Professor J. H. Leuba, B. A. 

Uryn MawrCoIIegCi riiiladclphia, U.S.A. 

The most noteworthy religious event since the 
Reformation is perhaps the api)earance in the 
United States of a number of religious movements 
which may be grouped together under the designa- 
tion of psychotherapic cults. The foremost of them 
is ‘‘Christian Science,’* founded by Mrs. Mary 
Baker Eddy. 

J hasten to 'add that the value of these cults 
does not, in my mind, belong to their “metaphy- 
sics,** considered as a philosophical system. It is 
the product of ignorant and ill-trained minds. 
Much of it defies logic and offends common sense. 
But the defects which in the eyes of many wholly 
damn these movements might conceival^ly he re- 
moved, and there would remain important elements 
of a new religious faith acceptable to the modern 
world. 

I shall try to show that the psychotherapic 
movements in their essential teaching are popularis- 
ed and distorted formulations, on the one hand, of 
important truths regarding the “power of thought*’ 
over body to which psychology has recently given 
added significance, and, on the other, of a non- 
theistic philosophy allied to the absolute idealism 
of modern metaphysics. Although they distort 
contemporary thought, they do not intend to (Oppose 
it. They wish rather to build upon it. 

These new cults are forcible reminders of the 
fact that belief in a saving i)ower is a condition 
of the existence of religion, and also that the desire 
for deliverance from moral and physical miseries 
and for the realization of ideals continues to be the 
motive of religious life, just as it was in the days of 

Gautama the Enlightener, and of Jesus the Healer. 
# # 

The mind-cure books announce “the discovery 
of the might of truth in the treatment of disease 
as well as of sin,” “the vital law of true life, true 
greatness, power, and happiness.” 'I'liey claim 
to be “systems of transcendental medicine,” or of 
“psychic therapeutics.” They purpose to minister 
to those who “would exchange impotence for 
power, weakness and suffering for health and 
strength) pain and unrest for peace, poverty for 
fulness and plenty.” They proclaim “the birth- 
right of every man born into the world to be phy- 
sically whole and mentally happy.” Their claims 
have an extravagant sound, but no more so than 
those made for “faith” by the New Testament 


^ A discussion of other contemporary movements will 
be found inthe author's book, A Psycholo^cal Study of 
R^lifiow; its Ofigifi, runction and Future, Macmillan, 

ipu* 


writers w^ho declared it would remove mountains 
and secure eternal blessedness after death. Nothing 
but vital experiences could have inspired the 
enthiisia.sm and the assurance with which these 
modern zealots proclaim the abounding efficacy of 
their ‘‘truth.” 

If tliey call themselves Christians, it is not the 
traditional sense. Of traditional Christianity they 
speak respectfully, but they want a new dogmatics. 
They say, “The time for thinkers has come. 'IVutli, 
independent of doctrines and time-honored systems 
knocks at the portal of humanity.”* In another 
of their aggressive little books one reads : “Unrest 
is universal. The old landmarks are disappearing 
...Creed and dogma are things of the past ; religious 
ceremonial and form no longer interest the 
masses.”* 

The impression these cults have produced on 
thoughtful religious people is well expressed in this 
passage : 

“Renan with his usual intuition declared that 
if it [ the religion of the future ] were already in 
our midst, few of us would k^o^v it. 

“'Pile prediction has proved true. 'Phe new 
religious movement Christian .Seience has .spoken 
a language so foreign to ciiUivated ears, its inter- 
pretation of the JJible is so false, it is so obviously 
committed to ern^rs, illusions, and al)eiTation.s of 
every s(jrt, that the intelligent have been disposed 
to shrug their shoulders in contcmpl and to ignore 
it. And yet they have not been able to ignore it 
altogether. JO very once in a while this curious 
superstition i>rovc;s its existence with unexpected 
[lower. We see a liard-hoadcd business man 
totally devoid of religious sentiment undergo a new 
kind of conversior which leaves him as devout and 
ardent as a (*hristian of the firsl century. An 
ailing wife or daughter whom no jihysician has 
been able to help, through some mysterious mean.- 
is re.stored to health and happincs.s. ’Pile victim 
of an enslaving habit, apparently with very little 
efi(^.' ainl without physical moans, sufferings, or 
relajisc, finds himself frei;. We enter a home wliere 
the new belief reigns and we find there a [leare to 
which we are strangers. 

“All over the rjnuitiv :>olid and eiidurmg 
temples arc reared b}' gi.ileful liand.s and coiistLiat- 
cd to the ideal and name of Mrs. Ld6y, And this 
strange phenomenon has occurred in the full light 
of day, at the end of the nineteenth and at the 
beginning of the twentieth century, and these 
extraordinary doctrines have propagated them- 
selves not in obscure corners of the earth, among 

** Mary G, Baker Eddy, Science and Health, ipoS, 
Preface, 

8 Cliarle.s B. Patterson, A New Heaven and a New 
Bnrth deface. 
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an illiterate and faniitical population, but in the 
chief centers of American civilization. Such facts 
may well cause the i^hilo.sophical student of religion 
to reflect.”* 

In these movements is restored tlie alliance 
bcLwcen the art of healing the body and tla; ait of 
healing the soul, which was always a leading 
characteristic of the higher religions during their 
period of greatest vitality. 'I'o the masses the nwja 
impressive aspect of ri'ligions has always been their 
j)ower to heal the b(jdy. It was so in the early 
ministry of (dirist and during the first { diristian 
centuries. It is so lunv with these psychotherapists. 
And this revival actpiires great significance from 
the fact that it can now' be groundi'd upon the 
deeper understanding of the inl(.*rrelation of mind 
ami body, which we owe to modern science. 

Speaking of the four noble truths ’ of lliid- 
clhisin, (arti Ti*T), i.e., the four axioms or certain- 
ties : the existence of suffering, the origin of suffer- 
ing, the emanci[)ation from suffering and the ])ath 
that leads to the emanci[)ation from suffering, 
Kcnisays: “It is not didiciilt to sec that these 
four ( s are nolhing else but the four cndinal 
artieli s of Jiidiaii iiietli' .d st ieii-cc, ai)j)li(.vl to ilie 
:-piriliial healing of m.iifsind, e.xacily a^ in iho Yoga 
docliine. 'I'his coiir.m liun td' the -'-j . cf s with 
iiuilicid science was app.ircnlly nut unbm/.vn to the 
badilhi^ts thenv elves.'' Ami t cnccining the twelvc- 
f-M can -al root of the evil of ilia woild, the twehc 
s (eausrsg he dtelau s that tlu \ stand to the 
j»air Saiy;)s‘ in the same iclation as ])atl)i)logv to 
the whole system of medical st i( nee.’ Xo'.r the 
f(jiir truths and the twehe c auses are fundamenial 
facts upon whii'h ( jautama's scheme of deliwrance 
is built."'’ 


My chief cTlort will be to get fixim the writings 
of the leader, of tlu‘.-e iheiapeulic schrols a rluir 
idea of ibc |X)Wer witli which tlicy ixpicl to la ge- 
nerate humanity, and then to cot^sidcr itsadeijuacy. 
Whatever thi.’ir afliliatioiis, tla/se writers prattically 
agree on the points tliat most interest u.s. I dfj not 
shrink from putting before my readers, to begin 
^^ith, brief (]iu Nations from two of the most (Miaxa- 
gant and erudo of these authors ; for evi-n they find 
follow'er.s among peoi^li' who prove them^ehes in- 
telligent and sensible in thi’ afliiirs of life. 

T. 'Iroward, a leader of Mimtal Scimtee (md a 
disciple of Mrs. I'ddy), late d.visinral iudge in 
I’vinjab and Kdinbnrgh Leetiire. (dMental ch ance, 

^Rlwood VVor<‘ 0 ‘'i< r, ‘^aimicl I‘'.idor f 1. Ci'i'.'.t, 

Relifr'inn and Mr<h‘riih\ N<*w- Vu-k, lo S, pt» S’- 1 . 

®K<in Miniual vj J'l.tinli imi, tjiui ilos" tiei iiMiu .nis 
cn^n Philulo^ie und AUerliimskutuU*, Vol. Ill, No- 8, pp* 
46.47. 


teache.s the existence of an unlimited, impersonal, 
though in!ellig(‘nt [Kiwer, which man may pre.ss in- 
to service*, or joppropriate to himself. His view' of 
man’s relation to that power is curious, d'he indi- 
viihi d can call it into actif)n and give it direction, 

“ bi;caU'C it is in itself impersonal though intelli- 
gent.” ‘‘ It will receive the. impres.s of hi.s persora- 
liiv, a’ld cm ilmrefoo; makc^ its influence felt far be- 
yond the limits which liound tiic individu.d’s ob- 
jective perception of the ciicumstanccs with which 
he has to deal. It is for this reason that I lay so 
much arcss on the combination of two apparent 
opptjsltes in the Universal Mind, the union of intelli- 
gence with impersonality How' do you know" 

what the intention of the Universal Mind may be? 
Here comes in the eli'inont of impersonality. It 
his iriffLlioii^ becuuse it is vniennnai Com- 

bining, then, thc.se two aspects of the Universal' 

Mind, w'e find preci.sely the sort of natural force 

w'C are in w'ant of, something w’hich will undertake 
whatever we put into its Ivinds without asking ques- 
tions or bargaining for terms, and which, having 
uivlertaken our business, will bring to bear on it 
an intellira nee If) which the united knowledge of 
the \»hule hiim.m race is as nothing, and a power 
equed to lni;> inu-Uigence."*^ 

1 find it diiTicultto conceive an unlimited im- 
pcr.'.onal intelligence which has no intention and 
which inilivifliial intelligence may direct. But in 
fairue.'.^ to the abstruse jiulgc, I must add that this 
diffaniliy is no greater than th.it presented by 
llcgd's conception of the Absolute Mind. 

In the work of \\\ F. IWans we meet a consis- 
tent f anlhei*'!!!. He strives to give to his opinions 
an iinpres>ive liackground compounded of modern 
science, antique pantheism, ; nd modern idealism. 
How Ni-.-si and accurate is his knowledge will appear 
in the lolluwing pa.'-sage. I cjiiotc it without apo- 
logy a.s ar.otlier in.stancc of a tvjie of conception 
ap.j .'lantly rational eiuaigh to I c accepted by many 
intdiligf.nl people, “d'h.e soul of man is a part, so 
to s| eak, of the x-f/i/fa ntudi^ the soul of the 
wc'ild.” 'Fhe power of ih.c healing thought “ issues 
frean the .^piiiiual world of which our minds are 
a \)art, fc>r all idea belong to that boundless realm 
of life. ’ " It is stored up in cxhaustlcss and over- 
flowing abundance in the bosom of nature it 

can be Cf T. trolled in its lower degrees of manifesta- 
tion I v ilu‘ intelligi nt will f^fman, which i.s the high- 
C"! It nn of its lii vdoi nn nt and expres.siop.” “ This 

giT.rfl wl'.ole tlu' uniM-iNil world of spiritual in- 

\dlig( r.ce is calU d in fan^krit, Antii-IhidiUi. In 

the wiilings of Taul it is callfd the Ch.ri.st It is 

identical with what is called magnetism, and his 

* 4 , I ■ , us O', i.'t-u tiii Sc/ • 

ci.fr'. T»)C Avc.Mie Uuok CYiircrn, 19.9, Chicago, pp. 
00 I ■?. 
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also that which the philosophers have called the 
divine 

One of the ablest and sanest writers of New 
Thought, Ralph Waldo Trine, in a book which 
passed its seventy-fifth thousand, also announces 
a pantheistic gospel of an infinite power at the 
service of man. “ I'he great central fact of the 
universe is that spirit of Infinite Life and power 
that is back of all, that animates all, tliat manifests 
itself in and through all ; that self-existent princi- 
ple of life from which all has come, and not only 
from which all has come, but from which all is 
continually coming.” 

“ This Infinite Power is creating, working, rul* 
ing through the agency of great immutable' laws 
and forces that run through all the universe, that 
surround us on every side. Every fact ('f our 
every-day lives is governed by these same great laws 
and forces.” 

“ In a sense there is nothing in all the great 
universe but law.” but the iiresimce of 1;". . indi- 
cates a force bjick of them. ‘‘ 'Phis J:?pirit c: infinile 
Life and Power that is back of all is what I call 
God.’' 

“God, then, is this Infinite Spirit whieh fills 
all the univiTse with IJimself alone, so tliat all is 
from Him and in Him, and llicre is nothing that 

is outside Ih; is our very life itself.” “In 

essence the life of God and the life of man are 
identically the same*, arid so are one. 'Phey difier 
not in essence, in (|ualil)‘ ; they differ in degree." 

“ if the Goil-powers are without I mil, docs 

it not then follow that the only limitations man 
has are the limitations he sets to liimself, by virtue 
of not knowing Iiiinsclf ? ’ 

'‘'‘The grcdt renfral fact in human tUe, in jour 
life and in mine^ is the coming into a conscious 
vital realization of our oneness with this Infinite 
Life and the r/uning of oin selves to this divine 
overflow^ 'Hiis mejuis siiujdy “that we are 
recognizing our true identity, that \\v. are bringing 
our lives into harmony with tlie same great laws and 
forces and so opening (jurselves to the same great 
inspirations as have all the prophets, seers, sages, 
and saviours in the world's history, all men f)f truly 
great and mighty penver.”'’ He docs not hesitate 
to use the Kam “God-maii.” 

Christian Science, 

It seems almost incredible that one professing 
to be a Christian should teach the impersonality 

7 W. F. E v.'irr: The Primitive Mind Cnee ? Eiewentury 
Lessons in Christian Philosophy and Transcendental 
Medicine. 

• Ralph Waldo Trine*, In Tune icith the Infinite or 
FuUnes^ of Peace, Power^ and Plenty, Thomas Y. Crowell 
and CO; New York, pp, ii-ao. 


of the divine nature. And yet this is undoubtedly 
what Mrs. Eddy does, and in this respect she agrees 
with those from whom I have just quoted. The 
term that she prefers as a name Ibr the Divine 
Power is Principle. As synonyms she uses Life, 
Truth, Ix)ve, God. In the earlier editions of 
Science and Health, it is written that God “is not 
a person, God is Principle.”" This is undoubtedly 
the standpoint of her later writings also. But in 
them, probably because of the pressure of adverse 
public opinion, she insists less than at the begin- 
ning of her career upon the impersonality of Prin- 
ciple, and the word “person” api)ears more fre- 
quently. “Once in 1898, Mrs. Eddy hints that 
God may be personal ‘if the term pcrsor.afity, as 
applied to God, means infinite personality’, and Mr. 
Parlow in 1907 as.sures the Rev. P'dgur W Hill 
that Mns. liddy clues believe that ‘God is person 
in the infinite sense.,”*" I take the following pass- 
ages from the .same book : “Prineiple in lier ihco 
logy gathers up into itself all the eonee})ts a\o 
luihitually assoeiiile with God, i‘\eept the moVi 
important — personality. Before her book appealed 
in 1875, she was ti lling her pupils, as two of the.u 
informed me, that they t!oul«i make no progro-.s 
till they had b.ii)i.'.hed fiom the!.' minds the llioii.pit 
of God as a j'er>on. She instructed Richind 
Kennedy ‘to lay spi-ei.d in luMling p.ilien'.i 

on the impersun ilily of ( lo l. 'This is tii:* i-oium in 
ding thought dial lings ihioiigh the llrsL eliMj-i r 
of the first edition of .Si ienre and ILuUh, 

“Mrs. Eddy's pantheism U iinneeesraiy, caA 
yet its origin vms iitevilaide in a mind liti ral 
hers. Quimby often .spoke of GckI as Prineiple. 
In the Quimby nianuscrii)l from wliic'h, for sow ral 
yeans, Mrs. Eddy ^lughl, 110 .seiUenec' is more start- 
ling than the sentence ‘God is J’rinei[)le.’ 

“Eor more than thirty years Mrs. iCddy lias 
been .solemnly asserting that in r866 she rocei\Ld 
a ‘final revelation.’ No'»v this ‘final revelation.' 
which was finally as well as lir.sl c.\[>ic.^sed in 187;;, 
in Srience and ligatth, is .saturated with thougni 
that (jod is not a person. In the vi'ry rn>.t cliapler 
Ave are informed that ‘God is Prineiide, not perst .1,' 

[ I do not find that cxpres.sion in the first chap! v 
of the 1908 edition, but it is in Ab and Yes, \ ■! 
lished in 1909] that Jesus preat hed the impels 
nality of God, that the error ijf IxTicving in tiie 
personality of God crucified J(‘su.s, that the troiihlc 
with conventional Christianity to day is that it 
makes God a person ’ (Pages 137-110). 

On the other hand, in the seventy-third edition 
of No and Fes, published in 1909, a pamphlet 

• Mary G. Baker Eddy, op. cit. 3d. ed., 1881, I, 67 ; 
II, 27. ... 

Lyman P. Powell, Chnstian Science, the Faith and 
its Founder, pp. 139-140. 
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intcndeil “to corcct involuntary as wull as volum- 
tary error,” \vc read : “Is there a personal Deity” ? 
God is infinite. Me is neither a limited mind nor 
a limited b(^dy. God is Love and Love is Prin- 
ciple, not person. What the person of the Infinite 
is, we know not ; but Ave are gratefully and lovingly 
conscious of the fiilherliness of this Supreme Being, 
(jod is individual, and man is his individualized 

idea Limitless personality is inconceivable 

(fi' God as person, human reason imagination and 
n velation give us no knowledge. 

“U'hen the term divine Principle is used to 
signify Deiiy it may seem distant and cold, until 
l)f'tt(T apprehended. 'This Principle is Mind, 
Siibslanci', Life, 'rrulh. Love. Wluai understood, 
1‘riiu'iple is finmd to be the only term that fully 
conveys th'- ideas of God, -one Mind, a perfect 
Man, and diviiie Se’eno'd'^ ‘ 'I’his Principle though 
not a person, “is inl\.lligi-nce.” 

Although sh{,‘ wrote, “God is All in all," and “All 
in all is God"^ '^ she will n<jt lie called a pantheist. 
In the edition of A'o and Vts already quoted, 
she claims that “(diristian Science refutes pan- 
theism, finds Spirit neitiu'r in matter nor in the 
niotles of mortal mind. It shows that matter and 
jn')r(al mind have neither origin nor existence in 
the eternal Mind,.. For God to know, is to be; 
tliat is, what He knows must truly and eternally 
(-■Mst. If Me knows matter, and Matter cannot 
i-s'st in Mind, tlun mortality and discord must 
hi- eternal."^ • 

Her iiantheism is in any case not materialistic, 
s: c..‘ she holds matter to l)(i unreal, a deception 
ol mortal mind, llitrs is an idealistic pantheism, 
such as an ignorant person of a thoroughly upii- 
mistie temperament might evolve on the basis of 
iiiil>erfecl knowledge of absolute idealism and 
from observation of the mastery of mind over 
body. 

The writings of Mrs. Eddy’s disciples reflect 
the uncritical, pantheistic idealism of their leader. 
Their favorite jihrascs are such as these. “God s 
presence is the presence of love,.” “God is life 
cverywlicre present “One life fills all, it is the 
Perfect Life.” 


The similarity of the essential aspects of New 
Ihought and Cdiristian .Science to the mystical 
t'wnient in C'hristianity is evident. Both give 
^Icar expression to the aiui-isolalion motive, to a 
uynaniic belief in oncncss-wilh-the-whole, and 
both feel the essence of the cosmic plasma to be 
love. Man is steeped in all-embracing Love. He 
need only place himself in unison with the ever- 
lasling, all-comprehending life-force and the fulness 
01 life will be his. How love can be an attribute 


11 

X'l 

*3 


Kddy, A'o and 1909, pp, 19, to. 
ttudy. Science ami Healthy 1898, p. 7. 
Eddy, iVtf YeSf pp. 15, 16. 


of an impersonal power does not seem to give 
Mrs. Eddy one moment ol uneasiness. 

In their curative practices, the psycholherapic 
cults have the benefit of recent discovi^ries concer- 
ing the effects of suggestion. Regarding their 
methods, I may say here merely that they tend to 
place the person, as do tlie i)ractices of the other 
ethical religions, in a stale of in rcased suggesti- 
bility, a state described in part by the words re- 
laxedness, collecLedncss, uu^noideism, meditation, 
communion. 'Vhis c-ojidition of ll'.e subject aid.s 
greatly in tlu; realization of Ujc i:\peclLd benefits, 
'i'he efficacy of these curative methods is sufficiently 
deimmstratcd h)' llu; wonderful eMension of the 
movements. In every walk of lifi: people bear 
witness to tlio saving gra^e that is in Christian 
Science or in Xew rhouglil. 'The force; ; of a new 
life have welled up witliin tlicin ; the buidens of 
existence have lightened, nay, have disa])[)eared ; 
and now they walk tlirough life c..nt«jnted, 
hopeful, and aggressively iK-nevolent. 

l‘hc following is an example of what people 
find in Christian Science apart from the cure of 
disease ; 

“I accepted Scieuce atid Healih without ex- 
pecting it to offer more than human theory about 
life, — even the name did not lead me to expect it 
to be religious ; in fact, the ('hiijf incentive to my 
reading it at that lime was the great kindness and 
sincere sympathy evinced by my friend, who placed 
a copy at my disposal. ... i started timidly at first 
and prayerfully, lest it should be misleading, but 
before 1 had gone very far I experienced that 
wonderful spiritual (iiiic'kcning which is so often 
spoken of iu our meetings. 1 wish I could tell 
exactly what the cx])erience meant to me, the 
wonderful awakening 1 had ; how old thing.s van- 
ished and all things became new. It seemed as if 
the burdens, perplexities, dou’nts, and fears had all 
suddenly rolled away ; as if the sun had emerged 
from behind the clouds, and everything was again 
bright and beautiful. 

“And what a feeling of strenglit, hope, and 
courage came ! 'riiose old troublcsumo questions, 
e.spccially the question of death, were explained, 
and I felt a wonderful release to know that death 
was not of God. I read and reread the latter part of 
the chapter on Christian Science Practice, where 
that glorious truth is explained : it w.is so beautitul, 
so natural, and so true. 'I'hcre was .such perlect 
joy to me in that freedom, that I used to declare 
over and over again, of those who had just passed 
from us (the members of our home circle), * They 
are not dead and so free was I matle trom the 
old bondage, that never since then has the 
thought of that change affected mo as u did be- 
fore.” 

** Christian Science Sentinel, Dec. 3, 1901. 
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Unnecessary importance is attached by the' 
critical public to the v.i];\riLS CIi-istlAii Sci ‘Jice 
and of New 'riioii^hi ; for insMiice, to the de.iial 
of the reality of matter, and theri^rore of disease ; 
to the wild hopes ofsoaie (jf their propliets tint 
“the time will certainly come wIilmi i!ie hi-^iily 
developed man will have the power to lay ilow.i or 
take up his life through a conscious knowlc.;e of the 
laws of eternal being an I tlu direct applieaiion of 
these laws to his own life." ' 

When I say “wild hopes,” I spe\k as the 
prosaic man that 1 am. No less a philo'ophcr 
than liergson lias expressed that same lu)pe of 
overcoming death. 

An apologist of the psycliotheranic sects would 
be justified in making the following claims : 

1. The salvation they promise is first of all 
for Mzj life, 

2. The soul is not saved indejiendcntly of the 
body. The nefarious asceticism of older faiths is 
impossible on the principles of Christian Science. 

3. Their ideal involves efficiency in tlie ctin- 
duct of this life. 

4. Their conception of salvaticjn is free from 
anything miraculous. They dispense witli the 
wonders of the Fall, of the sclf-sarriticc of a divine 
personage, and of salvation by his atonciitent. 

5. They divert attention from the sense of 
guilt and suffering, and direct it to an innii-'diaii ly 
accessible healing aihl invigoiating f)ow.T. 

6. Although they u-'Lially di. lino the aitn of 
life in terms of power, hap[rincss, and love, ilK.y 
cannot fairly be charged tidier with inscu'^iiivencss 
to moral values, or with indifference to the ethical 
advancement of mankind. 

7. Despite its extravagance, their “metaphy- 
sics” may be regarded as a formulation, crude and 
distorted, of a W^lt inscfuiuunir made unavoidable 
by modern knowledge, — a WeliiHSi lumuh^, op- 
posed in several important respects to the tradi- 
tional but no longer acceptable Christian philos- 
ophy. 

8. These cults have proved their value by 
their results. 

In estimating the chances of continii. d life of 
religious movements, one sluaild bi^ar in mind that 
vitally beneficial beliefs may carry a heavy load of 
error and even of absurdity. The (diri^ii.in religicai 
was not destroyed Ijy the expeetatiou <>f ilw second 
coming of the Lord ami ol’ the end of die world, 
by extravagant notions ofiln- power of f.-i;b, by 
absurd or incomi>rehensib!t? liocirines iig.-rding 
the means of salvation, ilu* resurrection (jf ihe 
body, and the like, 'riiere is enough sul).'»taniial, 
practical truth in Christianity to bear the enormous 

Clisrlw B Patterson ci'/., Preface* 


doctrinal dead weight it carries even to this day. 
It mry be possible for the psyehotherapic doctrines 
to be purifiml in a reformation which would either 
remov * entirely or drive into side currents most of 
the offensive tenets. 

J. H. r.icur.A, 

P»avx Mawr CtiLLKOic, Pa. 


LITERATURE OF THE ROMANTIC AGE 

{Continuci! from 

It is supposed by many that Scott was a poet 
by instinct and a m)velist b)’ accident. 'I’his iiU^a 
takes the mind the more easily wlu;n one sees the 
peculiar circumstances uiuler which he w'rote most 
of his novi^ls. 'The crash cons(jf|uent upon the 
failure of the Ballantynes, m.ide liim work (loul)le 
title to redeem his i)o.->itiun ; and the labour, in 
fact, killeil him. 

Scott had Ijct n really the gre ilest English poet 
of his time, before Pyron clieckmated him by his 
Chiltlc //iifo/tl's in 1812. Properly 

.speaking, his first publicat'un was the Htn^hr 
M'in\h(}\\\ of which Scott had been a collec- 
tor of materials since his ('ollcge days, when lie 
went on frequent e\t•llrsi()^^ into I.idde-dalc, aa-l 
odler like pi. rile jiii!)I'c,itiou of the Jln i.r 
nl.\ in two 'voliimt. . m j.nr: i!'\' iSo.g wata 
splendid ‘.aici ess. 'lln’s lii.de ( .Tnactri ia. ic of 
the caitlior, tli.in any (jj‘ 1;;s' (Vb.-r works; lor, a, 
l!'ilu.»n s.iy>, it glx'e.s more li. in a g!imi)si‘ of all 
hi:, many go at power.s— his blsUMh-al indu.siry and 
knowledge, his masculine luimoiir, liis delight in 
re.storiiig the version of the “oltl, sim|)le and 
violent w’orld of . Jgged activity and excitement, 
as w'ell as that powair to kindle men’s heart.s, as by 
a trumpet cull, which was the chief secret of the 
charm of his owi. greatest poem;^ ? W’e have here, 
moreover the prumi.se of the great novelist, that 
was to come. Seott had busied liiinself more with 
comuionj)la('e and everyday life than with tht; 
most rom.nitic situations ; and this can be gather'd 
from the iiutodiieiions ;md notes of the various 
poems com{)o^ing llu' Muishelsv Hut ///r J//// 
trehv due.s not boast of anything like the (bn e 
wffiich permeates his inaturer [)oeiiis, specially his 

d 1 ie most important poems cT Scott besides 
tho,e nivJiitioneil ab(j\ e are 'I he Lux of ihc Joist 
A./n ltti (1805, ! Jie J.Oii\ fj fhe ////(y ( 1 8io), 

Rnn,h\ (i<Si2) and I'le i.onJ of /he J^.e (iSis). 
d’he .subjects are, more or lc.s.s, drawn from 
mediaeval and romantic sources. Besides lhe.se 
there are many exipiisitc little lyrics, which add 
greatly to Scolt\ fame as a poet. “ There is 
nothing of the personal or autobiographical in his 
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poetry ; there is nothing of Byron’s intensity of 
feeling or fort e of personality. He shows a great 
love of external nature ; but nature is hardly 
sLiffieing in herself ; she must be haunted or 
peopled with human bciings, with wild Highlandt^rs 
(jr a legendary ‘ lady.’*'’’ 

“ Byron, Shelltiy, Keats I ”, exelaims Prof. 
Wyatt, “ what a trio : what inexhau.^tible romantie 
interest, what marvellous and fascinating life-sioritis, 
crowded into the s[)ace of thirty-six, thirty, twenty 
six years, respectively I ” “ But, ” lie sto[)s short, 

“our business is history and criticism.” 

Byron first took the world by his Chihle Hiirohl 
in t8i 2. He had travelled in Green; for two years 
and thence he aetpiired the inspiration vdiich gavi- 
birdi to the first two cantos i)f Chihie Harold. It 
was the time, when Ihirotie was struggling in the 
unrelenling grasp of Naiioleon Bonaparte : the 
game was soon to be over ; all I'airope was ])anting 
for relcasi', and Byron eliose the hapiiiot tluam*, 
then posublc. Lhilde HiHidd took the whole of 
lairope by storm an<l “ B}’roii berame the lion of 
London society.” Bynai had written H»uis if 
Idle fo' in 1807, and Eiii^/ish Jlmh and ^^ atch 
Re lewff s in 1809 ; an<l n .my more after C ////V' 
Hnudii Cantos / and II; but none w'as soeffei*.- 
tiv ■ as the -e two canto.^ of Cl tide I/andd. 'Phis 
M'C iss i*. justly ettribuled to the ripeness (jf the 
s tu I'on iii wliiJi tliey saw the light. On the 
who'e, Byr iii’s pwx iiy i. rcmavliablt* for it . force, 
iiish. lat'ge and \a r-.a! ihly ; no rme c.in siirjiass 
1 'hi in th.-.e : hut lie w i; wta'% in foiin, veivifK \- 
lien, dieiion and execiiliiin, which an; nece^ ary in 
poi.try. No e-ne mliic jinem can be taken as 
Byron's ma^ti r piece. But occasional biihiant 
pas.sigcs are not lare — nay, they are profuse— in 
till' whole range of Byron’s poetry ; and one feature 
noticeable is that tlie autobiogr.ijihical poitionsare 
the mo-^l exquisite in his poetry. 

“He comes and goes like a spirit, ncj one 
knows when or w'heri' " — so Shelley was descrilied 
hy a friend an<l none desc'ribeil him better in so 
liw words. Indeed, the sum -total of his nnmdane 
cxi-aeiK'c was this. 

Percy Bysshe Slu llcy was an exliaurdinary man. 
Hern in an aristi.)cr.ili<* familv, he was revolutionary 
to the baf'kbone. 'Phis spirit first showed itself in 
his ]iamphl(;t 7 'he Xtressi/y of Atheism, in 1811, 
wha h hrought about his removal from the Ifniver- 
In this way, he dodged about during the 
'vholc lii,^ mij never cared for anything in the 
W'Oild. He least c'ared for himself, and if lu* did 

all care for anything, it was for others. He was, 
said, generous to a fault. “He not only 
gave his money, but his time and toil to those who 
needed lhem.”t 

hrst great poem was Queen Mab, 1817 (?). 
• Wyatt. 

t David Lister Richardson. 


The other longer works of Shelley are The Revolt 
of Islam ; yulian and ALiddaln ; Hellas; Prome- 
theus Unbound ; and Adonais^ whicli is considered 
the best English ( I -. n . But Shelley’s real claim 
to greatness lies in his beautiful little lyrics, of 
which the mo>t fainou* are, The Skylark^ To 
Ni^ht. Cintid, Ode to iVesl Wind. 

“Sludlcy'’, say:; Symonds, “contributed a new 
quality tf) Knglisb literature - a quantity of ideality, 
freedom and .'spiritual audacity, w'hich severe critics 
of otlier nations think we lack.” 

Mathew Arnold accuses Shelley of unsubstan- 
tialily. “ Phe man Sludley,” lie says, “in very truth, 
is not (Mitirely saiK; either. 'J'lie Shelley of actual 
life is a vi.sion ef l)eauly and radianca.*, hidccd but 
a\ ailing nothing, effecting nothing. And in poetry, 
no less than in life, he is a beautiful and ineffectual 
angel, beating in th(; void bis luminous wings in . 
vain.” 

Shelley's strong p’oint, however, is the splendour 
of his imagination. He hud also llie defeels of his 
quality. Often tlie splendour is much too dazzling 
for the human eye : and this obscures the meaning. 
Though now and llien, Shelley is clear, and simple 
and nervoas. still this obscurity remains his be.sctting 
defect. “IIa<l he li\ed longer," says an apologist,* 
“lu; might liave somewliat subdued his style and 
aimed at tiutli and simplii-ily.” Shelley had a rich 
st(jre (jf mat.rials, but he could not [lut them 
together in harmonious eiuirelies. His subjects 
a.re not mIw, liajipy. But, with Swinburne, one 
li'o' o c : q.Va-.i/e th.at the melody of his lyrical 
vers mply enrmpluring. 

I'he delects of Shelle>'s style, as pointed out 
by 1 . .A. Symond are “haste, incoherence, verbal 
carelessno.S'', incompleteness, a want of narrative 
force, and a weik hold on objective realities.” 

John Keats was believed to be a disciple of 
the “cockney" .schotjl of poetry f>f which Leigh 
Hujtt was the high-\)riesl. I'his school, as its name 
clearly implies, was an object of contempt and 
ridicule to the writers of the agi*. Byron spoke of 
it disparagingh . 

His span t;f life liad been brief- - 1 xtending just 
a little (.)ver a (|uartLV century ; and into this short 
.spai'i' was cc)m[)res.sed all the wealth of riches, and 
pmver that made Keal.s what he was, and it is no 
wonder lliat lie slunild bend ilown under the weight 
of this extraordinary burden of wealth. The com- 
modity i)f a whole life had been, for Keats, com- 
prc.s.sed into eight small year.s. 

Keats’ was a precocious genius, pow'erful but 
futile. He himself opimM on his Endymiou^ as a 
feverish attempt, rather than a deed done. The 
promise that he gave was nothing fulfilled. His 
works, thougli containing really i)oetic merits, are 
full of chiklish frivolities, and imbecilities ; and if 
truth must be told, the Quarterly was not far WTong 

Richardson. 
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in that bufsiness of the review of Enlymion^ which, 
as Shelley alleges, brought about the untimely 
end. 

Of course, it is impossible to say with any 
amount of dtifinitencss what the man would have 
accomplished, had he been spared. But, as has 
just been remarked, the promise he gave, spoke 
something. He had an extraordinarily rich imagina- 
tion and sensibility. 'Fhe Elizabethan tune was 
again in the air ; and likt' Shelley, Keats combined 
in himself the Hellenic and the Elizabethan influ- 
ences. It nipy be inentitv.icd here, that Keats’ 
imagination was fireil by the p<;rusal of “J'aery 
Queene”; Si)enser was his great master, and the 
di.sciplo is like his master, “the poet’s poet" in as 
much as, not a little did he supply for the materials 
of his successors. 

Though Ethh'mion is the longest of Keats’ 
works, it is by flir the least important and represen- 
tative of the poet. It contains occasional passages 
of description, gorgeously done, and really worthy ; 
but much of it is unworthy of the pool. Hyperion^ 
another Greek piece is a little better than its prede- 
cessor, some faults of which are rectified in the 
later piece, d'his with Lamii, and (xles to Autumn 
and to Nightingale speak of a more chastened and 
matured sen.se and understanding. 

Other poets of any note of this period, are 
Southey, Rogers, ram])bell, Moon’, L(;igh Ilunl 
and Walter Savage i^andor. 

.Southey’s chief works are Ihe Ctuse of Ke ham /, 
Thalaha^ Madoc^ Roderick and sotiic minor poems, 
o{vA\\i:\\ 'fhe stanzas rcritlen in hiv PAbrary and 
After the Battle 0/ Bten/ieim^ are well-known. 'J'hese 
latter, .Soutlicy wrote for reviews and magazines, 
and received money for his labour. Southey h.id 
a high notion of his own writings. Sir Henry 'I'aylor 
characterizes him, when he .says, “'I'lierc were 
greater poets in his generatirai, and there were men 
of a deeper and nujre fiir-reaching philo- 
sophic faculty ; but take him for all in all,— his 
ardent and genial piety, his moral strength, the 
magnitude and variety \jf his nowers, the field 
which he covered in literature, and the bt^aiUy of 
his life,— it may be .said of him justly and with no 
straining of the truth, that of all his contemporaries 
he was the greatest MAN.” 

Samuel Rogers’ most noted works are The 
Pleasures of Memory published in 1793, and Italy, 
completed in 1834. The former, ' as a critic 
remarks, is an excellent specimen of what Words- 
worth calls, “the accomplishment of verse.” It is 
not wanting in poetic achievements, but we also 
find in it the formal and carefully selected diction 
of the school of Pope. Italy is a collection of small 
pieces, giving an account of poet’s journey from 
Geneva to Naples ; needless to say, it is poetically 
described, and there arc many pleasing pictures, 


traditions, and historical facts, which very well de- 
serve to bo preserved in poetry, and which the poet 
has done sufficient justi('o to. One defect, however, 
is this that Rogc’r.s is not so successful with rhymes, 
here ; blank verse, it ai)j)ears, would suit such a 
long poem, infinitely more than rhyme docs. 

Roger’s poetic powers were efiualled, and even 
.surpassed by many of his contemporaries ; but his 
rare endowment of original wit is equalled by few, 
and siirpa.ssod by none. 

Thomas (’ainpbeirs 'The pleamres of Hope, 
published in 1 798, is written in imitation of Roger’s 
‘'[‘he Pleasures of Memory’. Of the two, Camplx.’ll .s 
performance surely wins the palm, in rcsjiect (x 
fineness, lint its iliillness, aixl dcsiilloriness have 
spoilt it. (’ami)heirs ballads, though not perfect 
in execution, are still of im})ortaace, in as miu'h a', 
they breathe out the* aroma of sincerity and patriot 
ism. (’amplx'll is also responsible for Iwo narrative 
poems, Gcrtnide >f Wyoming and Thcndoric, tin* 
first of which has more merits than defects and the 
latter has allowed its beauty to be clouded by its 
defects. 

“d'homas Moex’e", says Prof, Wyatt, “lives in 
poetic liislory by three works : his ‘Irish .Melodies’, 
in vvhi(‘h his celtie enthusiasm and |)atriotism an- 
.suppressed in deference to his Engli.di drawing-r(K):ii 
patrons; his ‘Lalhili Rookh’ (tulij) chei.’k) a colh'c. 
lion of Persian tales, of whicli ‘Paradise and die 
Peri’ is the best known : and the ‘Judg(‘ Painily in 
Paris’, a satire on the Iv-y-Jl'ilinian abroad." litlah 
Rookh contains inany gor ;.‘')Us oriental deseripiioii 
“.Moore’s style is too ('ifeminate and artificial to 
give his stories much intcre.U, and [)erhaps the lx‘^1 
fealun.’ of L iUa Roakh is to be found in its oe(\i 
sional l) ricN". 

Leigh Hunt w.is a iVieiid of Shelley a.nd Keats. 
The Story of Rimini (iSi6), which he wrote in iir.- 
prisonmenl, to whit’h he was senlencad lor libellin,' 
tlie Regent, secured for I hint, a pku'e anuxig the 
literati of his ago. The p(xjin contains some real 
poe^'c excellences anrl it strongly influenced K(‘als, 
>vlio wrote, by the byi?, a sonnet on Leigh Hunt, 
w’hen he came out of prison. Of his shorter piece 
Ahu Ben Adhem is certainly the best. Besides bciii ' 
a poet, he was a journalist, and hence a critic ai J 
essayist and that 'of no mean ordi r. 

“Walter Sav\ige Lanilor", says George lallic 
Oaik, “was the master of a stately Roman style in 
verso, ju.st faintly tliishcd with the Romantic grace. ^ 
Gebir, published in 1798, is an epic written in 
Miltonic style of blank verse. His tragedy 
Julian has some merits, but is “cold and stilt , 
“His brief poems”, .says (a*aik, “haughty, concise 
and tender, arc often imixiccable things”. 

{/To be continued). 

AJAX. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF POETRY ON 
HUMAN LIFE. 

Poetry has Ixjtn influencing man from liic 
earliest times to which history can carry us hark 
or even from a period anterior to it when stjugs 
and lyrics flowed about outside the trammels of 
l)OolvS and were transmitted only by word of 
mouth. Some go e\en further and make it as 
early as language itself and fiiul in the inartieulale 
effusions of the i)rimitive man bowing in revere?icc 
to the sun and sea, as miu h of poetry as in any elal^.)- 
rate piece of the twentieth century. Nor is the 
range of influence only long in point of time but 
it is as broad as humanity itself, there t)cing scar- 
cely a man who has escaped its witchery. If there 
has been any who has denied this power of p(jetry, 
he must have dc^ne it either through ])erversit love 
of denial, conscious that lie was false or he must 
have been a rare specimen of a man impervious to 
Toctry, as much diseased as one music-deaf or 
colour l lind. 

d’he well known mathematician who could not 
he satisfied with a poem of Milton for its not 
idiicing a jiroof, only wanbtl from it what was 
Lie)i«inl its province perhaps through sheer itching 
(if having |)rob 1 ems proved. 'I hiis it can never 
he gainsaid that Poetry e\erts a |)otent influence, 

1 lit in this not enough for our [hij [lose.s. It remains 
lo 1 :<' .si-i n if this inlliieiK'e is ujr good or for evil ; 
if il conduces to man's nol-K-r ends or only panders 
to 1 is I aser passions ; if it is like luarlh lire giNUig 
him list fill and genial warmth or like a c«)nflagra- 
lion hurning all that is ik/ Ic in him. Let us turn 
lo the ni. ester minds o!' aiieieiit ( iretee wlio also 
gale llu; subject tlieir thought and .see if we can 
g'-l anything. Aristotle found iiuieli merit in at least 
one hranch of Poetry \i/. tragedy, because of its 
two el( uuails sorrow and j'ily through which it 
jnages man’s minds. lUii with Philo, the ca.se of 
I’oelry was hopeless. 1 fe i oiild with all his disi'ern- 
aig and jjenelratin., ini,. deci .-lc notliing in Poetry 
that could entitle il to a. place in his blessed 
Ideal Ivepuhlic frtJin w bich it was whole.salc hau- 
idied a.s a puni.slnmiU for its tneivating and 
debasing (pialitie;’. We m'ed not wait lo analyse 
Miat hindered liis view of Poetry in its true per.v 
peclive and what piiM iiied to his vision its wrung 
f’ide (mly. Put in the eases of both the perso- 
P'lges, in their condemnation or psirlial praise of 
n they have tacitly given llieir .sanction to my 
furnuir position that Poetry is a depo.sitory of cnor- 
'uous power. Pesides, il is also apparent that 
used the word Poetry in its common accep- 
tation, widening it to cover not only what is true 
1 oetry but also that which is a perversion of it, 
justly deserving condemnation. Put Poetry should 
a Ways mean true Poetry, and in order lo avoid 


confusion, a separate word should stand for its 
debased form. 

Poetry by which I mean true Poetry contain.s 
nothing in it that can deserve condemnation. This 
will he made clear, if we look into its nature. It 
is the eillucncc of mind when it is set aglow with 
ide ’S and imiiressions, and such an elevation of mind 
is in itself a check to things obnoxious. It may 
.seem an anomaly, why even the greatest poets have 
not scrupled to introduce into their w^orks things 
ugly and immoral. The .solution of it is not diffi- 
cult lo find. 'The province of Poetry being nature 
both external and internal they are at liberty to 
use .such materials, but they must he treated as 
mere instruments lo set off the moral and the 
beautiful. If they arc dealt with otherwise, if they 
he as ends in themselves or given so much promi 
nence as to keep the other part wholly under their 
wing.s, there is every reason to deny the place of 
such inconsidi.'ratc combination in Poetry. True 
Poetry never guc.s counter to morality in its cITccts. 
It never tries lo create delusifjns in whicli wrong 
sees better than right. It never aims a blow of 
man's moral nature. Il may not, in many ca.sc.s 
lui\e a .sot mural purptj.^c, its effecls may be non- 
moral hut never immoral, of Poetry the sali.sfaction 
of the human heart is at once the end and the 
critertion, and let us verify, if impurity has .sati.sfied 
the human heart from the testimony ofagc.s. I 
(juote l*rorc.s>or Plair liere, for the direct hearing 
of his remarks on this point. Writing of Epic Poetry 
he says, “No l^oeiry is of a more moral nature than 
Epic Poetry, it is no small ti^limoiiy in honour 
of virtue th.it several of the most refined and elegant 
entertainnieiu.s of m.inkind such as that .s])ecies of 
poetical comjjosition we no^v consider viz. Epic 
Poetry, must he grounded on moral sentiments 
and impvession.s. 'Ihis is a testimony of such weight 
that, were il in the power of sceptical philo.sophers 
to weaken the force of those reasonings which 
establish llu? e.s.sential distinctions between vice 
and virtue, the writings of Ejiic poets alone were 
sufficient to refute their false philo.sophy ; showing 
I)}' that aj.'peal which they constantly make to the 
fceling.s of mankind in favour of virtue that the 
foundations ot it are laid dv?ep and strong in hu- 
man nature." h'rom this it is evident that not 
only are man's moral and leligious yearnings satis- 
fied by Poetry hut also that lie cannot hear any- 
thing that touches his moral susceptibilities. In 
this appeal to the moral clement in human nature 
and the strengthening of it, ‘Poetry’ in the language 
of l^rofessor Shairj), ‘ makes common cause with 
right reason and line philosophy. It combines in 
its influence with all those benign tendencies 
which are working in the world, for the melioration 
of man and the manifestation of the kingdom of God.’ 
Thus Poetry is worth) of as high a place as 
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philosophy. But, I think that Poetry ought to he 
given a higher place at least in one respect vis. 
as inspirer of action. This may he explaiiu'd by 
a reference to their respective inethocls of leaching. 
Poetry appeals more to the feelings and imagina- 
tion while philosophy has more to do with the 
understanding ; but feelings and imagination are 
readier and more effective springs of actiiai than the 
understanding. Besides they differ widely in their 
manners of teaching. Poetry teaches us through 
the feelings and in consequence so very pleasant^ 
ly that we can hardly detect in the process that 
we are being taught. It cures the ills of our minds 
by administering sugared i)ills as it were, while 
philosophy does it by flittered doses with all its 
bitterness. 'J'his effect of Poetry appears in the 
fullest light in the acting of dramas. Here it 
takes the help of the sister arts music and painting 
which take away even the slight strain that we might 
feel while we read some work of Poetry in our 
respective closets, our minds are rendered the most 
pa.ssive imaginable and feelings the most varied 
are roused in them as the play progresses. ‘Tn 
behalf of virtuous personages, our alTeetions are 
engaged, in their designs and their distresses, we 
are interested ; the generous and [nil)li(' affections 
are awakened. ’’ ^^’c take strength from the sufA r- 
ings depicted and arc eitcouraged to bear up in life 
struggle. We get an insight into human nature 
which adds to that which we get fKau personal 
experiences. )\*e laugh over our own vices and 
follies, and our attention should be given t(i tlic 
])reservation of a lu^ilthy toiK; in them. In this 
c(jnneclion T ipiote a few remarks in regard to 
German theatres from a recent number of the Cow 
tcinporary Review. They arc as follows It is 
a healthy .symptom of the [>rcsi.‘nt condition (T the 
German stage that theatre audiences in Germany 
are still susceptible (;f division into two classes, 
those who go to the j)lay to be amused and those 
wlio go to be instructed. 'Pile second class of theatre 
audiences has always |)re(lominated in (iermany 
and is still in majority. 'The educational functions 
of the stage are still highly esteemed.'’ 'rims we 
see in what light the .stage is viewed in (iermany. 
If we trace the history of theatres in other Juiro- 
pean countries, we shall sei: that these in.^iitulions 
were at times given the high posiluai they occuj)y 
in Germany. 

In our country however much remains to he 
done in this matter, and the scjoner this view of 
theatre is recognised and ccmsciously acted up(jn, 
the better. 

Now, another point I wish to point rjiit in 
regard to Poetry, and this may be inferred as a 
corollary from wbat has been already .said vi/., the 
great part it pbiys in the up-building of a nation. 

I onl> emphasize now the influence of Poetry on 


collections of men, while formerly I specialized its 
effi'cts on individuals. It must not be thought 
that Poetry alone can build a nation but I mean 
only this that in co-operation with other necessary 
forces, it can help them up and contribute its own 
.share of eftcclivc work. Nothing can better aid 
the cri'ation {)r a healthy ch.inge in the political 
and social views of a country .and stir men’s 
minds to a work of common interest than poems 
anil songs framed for the purpose. 'Fo make the 
thing clear, I need only instance the poem of the 
type of Hem (diandra’.s, »l^'1cT and UKrt 

Rabindra Nath's stirring patriotic lyrics and 
Bankim’s famous song which will be remembered 
for their animating power as hjng as the Bengali 
language endures. 'Fhe old custom of listening to 
the songs of wandering minstrels helping to keep 
alive the memory of the past noble ano heroic deed 
of ancestors, has become obsolete, but we can 
apprclicnd the heavy loss by a glance at what 
benefits it conferred on the people of Rajputana 
and Scotland where it long prevailed. 'Fo bring 
home to us wh.it Poetry ean etfeel, we m.’ed only 
recall the enormous precautions that were taken l(j 
.suppress the jialrhaic dramas of Schiller. 

In conclusion, I ui^h to [loint out the view tli ii 
.sets up as the end of Fojlry, only the ministering 
of refined [deasiire. Ferhaps this view took iis 
rise from a narrow conf e)>tion of Poetry which secs 
in it nothing but a play of fancy and ficiion jdea 
sing us with illusions and doing nolliiiig more. 
Such a ('onceplion brings down I’oelry ti; a posi- 
tion on the same level with painting and siMiIjaiiie 
and is allowed no pieia dence of those arts. K\(.n 
taking this opinion as true, the inlhiences of Poe- 
try would not be i small one. 'Fhia-e may ajipear 
no immediate gain accruing from reading the des- 
criptions of landscapes or any fictitious theme, 
from enjoying through [>ocms the hi aiily ol‘a flowi-. 
the noli-s of a cuckoo or the capi rings of a butti r 
fly, but if we look beneath the surface, we shall find 
in an enormous gain. 1 (|uote In n- the woids 
of (Cardinal Newman as no clearer i xposition ol 
the point than his can be given. He says, “ W’hai is 
bighmindedness, generous self-sacrifice, coiilemi'l 
of wealth, endurance of suffering, earnest striviig 
after perfection but an impro\cmcnt and traiisl -r- 
malion of that cliaraeter of mind which we cal! ro- 
mantic. Fo keep alive in an artificial and money 
loving age this romantic spirit that by Iransloriiia- 
tion (’an heconie something so much beyond itsclt) 
is no mean merit.” 'Fhus we see that whatever view 
of Poetry wc may adopt, we can never deny the 
high influence that Poetry exercises on mankind. 
It will be seen that I have spoken of only such 
poetic thoughts as are exj^ressed in meter. But 
there arc such thoughts and feelings in the field of 
prose as seem to stand on it on tip-tuc as it were, 
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and only want wings of meter to fly into the airy 
region of Poetry, If they arc included in Poetry, 
it will have no doubt a larger scope and greater im- 
portance, but even without them it would not fare 
ill. I conclude with this last remark that as Poetry 
has been existing from the earliest times, it will ex- 
ist so long as man’s heart will be capable of intense 
thoughts and feelings and it can be extinguished by 
no opposing force, not even by science and civilisa- 
tion (as some think), which, at most, can change 
its cause hut can never wholly check its flow. 

A Firm Ykar Student 
Pkksidkncy Collegk Calcutta. 


INDUSTRIAL AMERICA IN THE FIRST DECADE 
OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 

I he first decade (jf the twentieth century saw 
the crowning period of industrial eflort througlumt 
the world. In the IJnited Stales men took from 
the land, and thi: forests and mines more than twice 
as much raw material as they ever used in any 
ilecmle before, and laid the finished product upon 
the markets of the world. 

Filly years agu, the manufactured products 
<)l the Lnited Slates rcai;h(al a value of 
$1,000,000,000. 'rwelve years ago they reached 
$10,000,000,000. In the year 1910 tiu y totalled 
iiioie than .$:o,ooo,oo(),ooo. 

flic tremendous gRiWih (;f electrical powi*r 
iiiul the (icrfeclion ol the gasoline engint mark 
the w'onderfiil progress of this dce'ade. Twelve 
5 cars ago the use ol elecTrie'al power was in its 
iiilancy. lo-day, in America, there are. more than 
thirty thousand companies and liri is that arc 
inanulaeturing eleelrie'ity for one commeR'ial puqiose 
er another. 

One of the most interesting developments of all 
111 this Ik id is the long distance transmission of 
llic current. An electrical plant can now transmit 
Us power over a distance ol mure than two liiin- 
tlicd miles. 'I he falls and rivers liave also been 
turned to great advantage for .supjilying motor 
power to the laclories. 

1 he greatest development of manufactures h.is 
hecn in the ilirection of Iron and bteel, and the 
products have more 
during the decade, aiul the value of 
Icxiiles has increased more than half. The 
vaue ol automobiles has increased from 
J4>740)0oo to $250,000,000, and that of electrical 
lachinery Irom $92,434,000 to $185,000,000. 

growth of these niamiliictures has 
uc ed the growth of foreign imports. America 
^‘^PP^yu^g the increasing demand of hiT 
population. 'J’he looms and the forgi.s of 
Europe have gained but little, if at all, in the 


markets of America. The importation of manu- 
factured silk, cotton, iron and steel, wool, and 
many other products, is to-i;ay either smaller or 
about the same as it was in llie year 1900. 

On the Ollier hand, the c.xports of the products 
fnjm the American faelories have increased during 
the .same periods. 'The following figures .show the 
chief American industrial exporU ^approximate) in 


1900 1909 

^In million dollars) 


Refined mineral oil — 

66 

99 

Machinery — 

55 

67 

Manufactures of cotton — 

24 

31 

Manuflicturc.s of leather— 

29 

43 

Agricultural implements — 

(?) 

25 


All this great development of American manu- 
factures has been made possible owing to the vast 
resources of the country — Amcricahas an abundance 
of raw materials in coal and iron, “the sinews of 
war" in the modern age. Hut this growth is no less 
due to two other chief factors — Amcrii an business 
ability and the Protective 'Tariff. What Carnegie 
did in steel, Rockfeller in oil, Havemeyer in sugar, 
\\ esting house in electrical machinery, Aimour in 
beef, I’ullnian in rail-road cars, a thou.sand other 
men are doing to-day in other industries. 

'1 hough at the present day there is a great con- 
troversy in America over the piotectivc tariff, 
no I'.ody denies that it played a great part in foster- 
ing .\m( rican industries. But for protection it is 
hardly conceivalde if America could become such 
an industrial country to-day. Some branches of 
manufacturing industries have to-day passed beyond 
the stage of ju'otecTion, and it is why a great many 
of the .\meriean people are now clamouring for the 
reduction of the tariff. But, none the less, the tariff 
had played its part in the development of American 
mamiraciurcs. 

Now wliat does all this development of trade 
and manufactures mean to ihe American people ? 
Has it increased the general well-being of the 
c(mntry ? Are the mass of the population, the 
labourers, belter fed and clothed lo-day than in the 
l»ast ? 'The answer to these (pie-stions cannot but be 
in the alTirmative. It is true that a social iinre.stnorv 
prevails all over the world— and so it does to a 
great extent in Amerii’a. Strikes, and even the 
Use of violent methods for belter conditions prevail 
among the labouring classes. Cases of dynamite 
exjflosions are sometimes heard in different parts 
of the American union. There is undoubtedly a 
great disappoinlmeiU and disaffection among .some 
of the people to-day inspitc of all the growing riches 
of the country. But this is due nut to their worse 
condition, l)ut to the fact that they want to better 
their condition still further. It is not so much the 
tjueslion of the production of wealth as that of 
distribution which is agitating noi onlj- America 
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but all the advanced states of the modem world. 
There are vast inequalities of wealth in America. 
The wants of the common people have greatly in- 
creased, and they are struggling to lessen the in- 
equalities so that they may partake of a greater share 
of the wealth to meet their increasing wants. 
America is after all more prosperous to-day than 
she was ever before. 

Bfjoy Kum.\r Sarkar. 

Harvard University 

U. S. A. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY LIFE 

Nothing temporal can be perfect and as sucli 
both town and country life have their advantages 
and disadvantages. I may be inisidien, but it 
seems to me that the advantages <.)l country-life 
outweigh those of town-life. 

Of course, under modern ci\ ilisaiion the town- 
life plays im important part in forining the character 
of the nation. In keeping puce \vith the modern 
advanced nations of the world town-life jdays a 
part which has a value of its own. A big city is a 
centre of modern education in all its branches. Wc 
find as a rule that the leading men of any country 
are compelled to live in towns in order to discharge 
their different duties efticientl)’, be they adminis- 
trative, educational or mercantile. 

Tn a city there arc lUiiny schools and colleges 
and they arc generally provided with the best 
teachers in every branch of knowledge. A student 
can t.\ke up and learn wllatc^er .subject he ha.sa 
special aptitude fur. There are large librarie.s in a 
town where a student can study the best literary, 
scientific and jihilosophical works, and read and 
leain from the newspapers the current thoughts and 
actions of the outside world. Besides these, a 
student can also learn much from the architectural 
and engineering skill shown in the grand public 
and private buildings, extensive harbours, gigantic 
ships and wonderful docks. He can also expand 
his knowledge by visiting museums and zoological 
and botanic gardens. The sight of the “City of 
Palaces” seen in a clear moonlight from the top of 
the Ochterlony Monument or from the Howrah 
Bridge, baflles all description. The city is indeed 
the “nursery of all arts,” the place w'here they grow 
and reach perfection under the warmth of patronage 
and popular encouragement. It is also the great 
emporium of all trade. One can also learn much 
from the busy and systematic life which goes on all 
around him in a great city. If money is not wanting 
almost everything is available in a large town. 


But the other side of the shield is gloomy : — 
“Here malice, rapine, accident conspire 
And now’ a rabble rages, now a fire ; 

Their ambu.sh here relentless ruffians lay, 

And here the fell attorney prowls for prey ; 
Here falling houses thunder on your head, 

And here a female atheist talks you dead.” 
Despite the earnest efforts of the municipal 
authorities wre miss the delicious breezes of pure 
air that flow' over hill and dale in the country. 
The very atmosphere of all the thoroughfares — 
streets, lanes and bye-lanes, is naturally stifling 
and noxious. P'rom morning till evening and till 
late in the night, the din and bustle of a large 
town, the rumbling and rattling of carriages and 
motor and tram cars over tlie stony streets, distract 
a peaceful mind. When any epidemic breaks 
out, notwithstanding the precautions and .steps 
taken by the municipal authorities and the 
Governmenl, thousands die and panic prevails 
throughout the length and breadth of the town. 
I may here quote a few \aluable lines of an 
immortal poet : — 

“God made the coimtn' and man made the tfAvii, 
What wonder then lliat heeltli and virtue, gift.". 
That can alone make sweet the bitter draiiglit 
That life holds out to alb should most abound 
And least he threateixfl in (lu: fields and groves ? 
India is mainly an agiiciiUiiral counlry, niiie- 
tenlhs of people live l.>y agrieuluiral work, and lienee, 
she is bound to prekr rountiy-Iife. In eoinpa 
risen with other eountrit s of the world, India possess- 
es very few towns worth the nani'*, and a very 
small percentage of her sons live there, file 
villager lives a simpi ’' life ami in a year of good 
harvest he has nothing to complain. 'J'hc peasants 
and artisans know very little of the luxuries and 
comforts of urban life. 'I’hcy know that there are 
things higher than lh(;sc of this world and strive 
to attain them in llu. way whic h their religion and 
lraditiv.?is point out to them. In the village the 
different classes are rpiitc aware of the fact that each 
is dependent on the other and that the interest ot' 
each class arc bound up with those of the re.si. 
Thus, there grow’s up slroi^g sense of duty and 
solidarity which helps to preserve integrity of the 
village. 

The present economic conditions of the coun- 
try and the impact of we.stcrn civilisation are work- 
ing a change in the ideas ; 1 ideals of the villager 
and are making it irnpr).s.sii ' lor him to retain hi.s 
old simplicity of life. 'J he time has come when 
every true son of India should pay serious atten- 
tion to the village and adopt the best means to 
infuse into it the essence of the modern civilisation 
and still retaining its simplicity, honesty, truthful- 
ness and other saving qualities. ; . , 
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“ Solitude and silence in the country are a 
great strain, but if you enjoy them they are at least 
harmless which more than can be said of many 
activities. Such is not perliaps the temper in 
which continents are explored, battles won, empires 
extended and fortunes made. But, whatever 
concrete gain we make for ourselves must be taken 
from others and we ought to be very certain indeed 
of the meaning of this life and the nature of the 
world to which we all migrat(j before we immerse 
ourselves in self-con tri\ei.l business. 'Fo be natural, 
to find our true life, to be indopcMident of luxuries, 
not to be at the mercy of ihe jirejudices and hilse 
ideals — that is the secret of life.” 

“ Oh ! friendly to tin; best pursuits of man, 

Friendly to thought, to virtue and to peace, 

Domestic life in rural pleasures past !” 

If you at all care to form a correct idea of the 
character of a nation you cannot concentrate your 
ol).'>ervations on the m etropolis only. You must go 
forth into the couiurv, sojourn in villages and 
hamlets, saunter along the green lawns and visit 
rustles and cottages; you must wander through 
deep verdure of hedge-rows and Uie shadow of the 
trees and green lanes, you must attend rural fairs 
iiiul festivals and whole-heartedly mix with all their 
habits and manners. 

A populous city naturally makes men selfish. 
In thoir accidental and temporary meeting they can 
only ileal briefly in commonplaces ; you cannot 
have any correct idea of the populace, they present 
only the cold superficies of character. 

It is in the country that the natural feelings of 
a man have full play ; it is here that he gladly 
breaks up the ‘‘cold formalities and negative 
civilities of town’. He is no longer so serious and 
reserved as he was in the town, but becomes joyous 
and frank. Every requisite of life whether ‘studious 
retirement, tasteful gratification or rural exercises’ 
are not wanting in his country-place. 

Under the present convenient arrangements of 
railways and steamships, telegraphs and post-offices, 
you may enjoy many advantages of a town-life if 
you will, even when living in your country-seat. 
It has been the reigning but, I must say, unfortu- 
nate fashion of the modern times for the blessed 
sons of “ Lakshmi,” I mean wealthy men of our 
country, to leave their villages and to live a 
luxurious and expensive life in the town for a 
greater part of the year. Their palatial buildings 
in the country become a haunted-house and there 
reign pigeons and snakes, owls and jackals. Of 
course, those who can afford may live in the town 
to satisfy their own wants and selfish desires ; but 
then who will take interest and devise means for 
the improvement of the village ? If the wealthy 
and the educated become very anxious to enjoy 
the pleasures of a town life, the ultimate result 


will be on the one hand, the wealthy will be poor 
and the educated will lose the charm of social life, 
the devotion and affection of their neighbours and 
the simplicity of a rural life ; on the other, the 
poor villagers without any help and guide will 
remain in eternal darkness of ignorance, the 
peaceful village will be the abode of cholera and 
malaria and permanent panic wiW prevail' every- 
where. 

Friends 1 do not build aistles in the air, do not 
think that the Govcrnmciil will provide or ia in a 
position to provide all, nay a satisfactory percent- 
age of you, with Government posts ; and if you get 
a post, say, of Rs. 50 or loo in the town, you will 
hardly be able to make both ends meet. And how 
many will join the bar and be m^dicil practitioners? 
Say, these departmonls will provide 30 p. c., at a 
maximum and what will be the coniiiion of the 
remaining 70 p. c. ? It is now high time to think 
of it seriously and try to solve iliis all-important 
problem. 

Well, town-life will not help us much in sol- 
ving the problem. We should always bear in mind 
that the cdiicalccl are in a hopeless minority in the 
countless millions of our motherland, who are still 
in the darkness of ignorance. Ignorance and ille- 
teracy are the great obstacles in the path of pro- 
gress and these can only be removed by spreading 
proper education among the masses. 

Brethren I finish your university career. Do not 
increase the number of the crowd at the office of 
the “ Bara Shaheb ” or “ Bara Babu ” in Calcutta 
or Dacca, Patna or Gaya. At once go forth into 
your country. Do not think it beneath your dignity 
to mix with your poor peasant neighbours. Re- 
member what Goldsmith said about a contented 
])easantry being ibeir country’s pride. Don't forget 
that they are the backbones of your national life. 
Spread healthy education among them, make them 
sufficiently strong so that you may stand shoulder 
to shoulder to fight out the constitutional battles 
of your national life. Improve the sanitary condition 
of the village, establish schools and gymnasiums, 
revive your old decayed industries, take to agricul- 
tural pursuits, establish Arbitration Courts to prevent 
lavish expenditure of money for trifling matters by 
thclitigious public. Organise your villag : communities 
and societies on a .sound fooling and the result will 
come as a matter of course — peace, hap[)iness and 
prosperity will prevail throughout the leiigda and 
breadth of the land. 

Always bear in mind that the residence of the 
people of fortune and refinement infuses a degree 
of taste and elegance in rural economy and comes 
down to the lowest class. The fondness of rural 
life among the w'ealthy and the educated has a 
great and beneficial effect upon the national 
character, 
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“ In rural occupation, there is nothing mean 
and debasing. It leads a man forth among scenes 
of natural grandeur and beauty, it leaves him to the 
working of his own mind operated u{)c)n by the 
purest and most elevating of external influences. 
Such a in in miy be simple and rough, but he can 
not be vulgar. The nun of relinemenl, therefore, 
finds nothing revolting in an intercoiise with the 
lower order of rural life Indeed, the very amuse- 
ments of the country bring men more and more 
together and the hound and horn blend all feelings 
into harmony.” 

The great charm of rural scenery creates na- 
turally a moral and religious feeling in the minds 
of the people. It is associated in the mind with 
“ ideas of order, of (luiet, of sober, of well-estab- 
lished principles, of hoary usage and revered cus- 
lom.” Everything seems to Tdc of peaceful and 
regular growth. 

Nature presents a magnificent panorama of 
beauty. The green meadows, the vast fields cover- 
ed with the golden hue of ripe corn ; the wide- 
spread groves of mango, palm and cocoanut trees ; 
the spreading and shady peepul and banyan trees 
on the banks of the silvery rivulet, where the she- 
pherds watching their flocks graze on the mea- 
dows, enjoy the gentle breeze ancl sing to the high- 
est pitch of their melodious voice ; the bathing- 
** ghats,” where the innocent lads and simjilc un- 
ostentatious villagers assemble and disjiort th(?m- 
selves ; and where the young maidens, with ])it( h- 
ers on their waists, come to draw waters- all 
these really make up a sight for gods to behold ! 

A simple villager lives a p aci.! life in a beauti- 
ful village, far, f .r away from the bustle, anxiety 
and wickedness of a great town. 

In conclusinii, I cannot avoid the temptation of 
a quotation from the valua de lines of a well-known 
writer 

“ If cultivated life is the life of worth and vir- 
tue these were to l)C found in the country, not 
in proud, gay, gain-devoted cities, (jmn try-life 
is the life of virtue, city life is tlie life of vice, lust, 
wantonness, gluttony and excess of all kinds, (.'oun- 
try-life secures health, city life leading to pampered 
luxury, breeds sloth and idleness, soon exhausts 
the physical system and makes chariots and sedan 
chairs an indispensable concomitant of an weary 
existence. Country life is the enjoyment of sweet 
shady groves, the genial moonlight, the delightful 
warbling of birds ; city life is the life of pomp and 
splendour with music that is inharmonious and 
that causes public mischief.” 

JATINDRANATH MUNSIII 
Student, St Columua’s College, 
HAZARIB.\On. 


REVEIW8 

And Minor Notices 


George Sydney Arundale - IlLs life and 
work at tlie Central Hindu ("ollege, Benares. 
Kditetl by B. Sanjiva Rao, B. A. 

Professor of Mathematics, C. H. (.’. 

'This hook, as the author declares in the 
preface, is the outcome of a general feeling on the 
l)art of those who, whether as teachers or students 
have learnt to know and love the Principal of the 
(Vntral Hindu College at Bcnan*s, that something 
slunild be done, now that he is leaving India for 
some years, to place on rccortl lliifir own senti- 
ments towards him and the; character of the work 
which he has done in that Institution. 'I'hc Editor 
has tried to present a coiii[)lcte picture by se- 
curing articles written from different points of 
view. We cannot but (piole in. full the foreword 
to the book I »y Mrs. Ajuiie Besanl. 

“I have been asked to prefix to this book a few 
words of introduction, and I gladly .seize the 
opportunity of [)aying my tribute also to the generous 
and lofty cluiracter which has inspired it. Among the 
many 'rheosoifliisls who have sacrificed lifeand home 
for the dear service of India, none, 1 think, has 
met with niore misunderstanding and mort‘ ingrati- 
tude ilian George S. Arundale. It is therefore 
well that tliose whom he has served in the (a'lUral 
Hindu College should bear U siimony to what 
they owe him. 

•‘That he is fcllowcd by the staff and the stu- 
dents with love, and by the majority with 
passionate reverence and loyalty, is patent to all ; 
anil this power of leadership, and of winning lov(.* 
and trust are, as is so often the case, the reasons 
for dislike and distrust among those who do not 
sha’-c that power. The commonplace is that 
which never gives offence ; great natures arouse 
great love and great haired in those around them. 

“As a successful Principal, 1 tliink that George 
Arundale’s name will shiiiij in the annals .1' 
education with those of 1 )r. Arnold (»f Rugby and 
Dr. Vaughan of Harrow. He has not yet reached 
middle age, though he lays down for a while 
the sceptre that ho has wielded so well, and his 
record is not half writ. 

“It is said in this book that I have had the 
happiness of stimulating this life to service. If 
so it be, great is the reward. For among niy 
many sons and i)iipils there is none of whom a 
mother and teacher may feel njore proud than 
of George .S. Arundale.” — Annie Besant, Fnsident 
oj the Board of Trustets Cefttral Hindu ColUgt* 
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The English works oi' Raja Ram Mohan 
Ray, published by the panini office, bahadur- 

GANJ, ALI.AHABAD. Rs 5. 

Tlic present work of 978 pages pretends to 
be an exhaustive colleelion of the English 
writings of the great Raja. It eonlains all the 
writings which had been edited by Mr. Jogendra 
Chander Chose, and compiled and published by 
Mr. Eshan Chander Hose, together with some 
additional letters and an English translation of 
Tuh fat id Muwahhaddin, 

'Fhe collection is j)receded by a memoir and 
an introduction, dealing at length with the writings 
of the great religious and social reformer (if 
Hengal ; and a valuable; index to the end helps 
us to any ])art of the big volume, as we; like. 
The collection is beautifully printed on gorjd 
l)ap(;r ; and we have not been able to find out 
one single misprint or any defei't of printing, as 
far as we have gone; through. It is beautifully and 
strongly bound in cloth, and leaves nothing to 
be d(;sircd in the matter of its get-up. 

Pkivwtk Iouknai.s of TiiK Marcjukss OI’ 
Hastings hwlishedhy Panini office. Pahadtiroanj. 
Allahabad. 

“'riicrc is nothing a man enjoys more than 
getting behind the scene*’. 'The journals of Lord 
Moira are far more interesting than many 
romances. We find the eminent man at home 
there. Students of Indian History will find in it, 
miK'h that is interesting and useful. 'This work 
too, like; all publu'alions of Panini office, is decently 
got up. 


SCIENCE NOTES 

AND OTHER INTERESTING MATTER 


In 1885 the average life was 3.^ years ; in 1850 
it was 32 years. According to Idr. Elie Metchnikoff 
TheAglof <’f I’aris it was only 30 yi-ars in 1790. 
Man. Is Lite 'Phis would seem to mean that in 122 
fonder? greater general kncnvledgc of 

hygiene, combined with discoveries 
and improvements in medicine and surgiTV, has 
added 8.8 years to the s])an of life, which is 38. S 
to-day. 

Hut, extraordinary as it may seem, according 
to a paper by Mr. Arthur Benington, the statistics 
of insurance companies do not fully bear out the 
statement that human life is longer than it used 
to be. 

The actuaries and medical officers of some 
foreign life insurance companies are busy now 
working out a new mortality table. It is not yet 


finished, but preliminary reports of it have shown 
that while the mortality has bc(;n .substantially 
lowered among insured lives l)(;fore the age of 50, 
it has actually increased ai'lcr 50 years. 

Of the various experiments made during the 
last yt;ar in Bengal the most important to this 
province are those connected with the 
cultivation of jutu. Cross fertilisation 
cx[)eriments conducted by the Fibre 
Expert, Mr. Finlow, in collaboration with the 
Economic Reporter t(; the Oovernment of India, 
have .shown that jiiK; is normally self-fertilised, and 
consccpiently that impnjvcd varieties can be intro 
duced even on a small scale without risk of being 
swamped by chance crossing with inferior varietie.s. 
Mr. hinlow’s classification dillcrent races has 
establislied the fact that there are one or two varie- 
ties of jute, which, while taller than mo.st other 
races are (le;idedly superior in the (luality of their 
fibre. 'I'lu; problem is being followed up, and it 
is hoped that valuable result will eventually he 
obtained, 'flu; Agricultural Chemist, Mr. Meggilt 
continued his interesting work in connecti(m with 
the sfjil of the 1 >acca farm and his crop analysis 
experiments, with the object of ascertaining how 
criip composition is affected by manuring. It is 
too early yet for definite conclusions to be drawn 
from ihe.^e ex])eriments. In connection with the 
work done in Botany, Entomrdogv and .Mycology 
the (iovornor in (.’ouncil is glad to acknowledge 
the assi.'.lance rendered by the officers of the Pusa 
Institute. 


.Sir William V. Barrett contributes an in- 
lere.sling article to ‘-'rhe (Jiiesl’’ on rdepathy and 
Spiritual Spiritual Significance of Nature.” 

Siunificanco He argues tliat beneath and beyand all 
of Nature external causes in evolution there is 
“.some inscrutable direction and selective force ever 
at work within the organism." Evolution in Nature 
tends towards an upward and expanding life, where- 
as forces which arc purely mechanical and chemical 
tend to simpler aggregations, to degradation, not 
development. 

“A power over imminent, operative and 
transcendent appears to bo revealing itself in the 
manifold forms of life.*’ Professor Barrett says 
that the most reverent scientific thought is surely 
tending towards Swedenborg’s view that the Deity 
is in each single thing. 'I'he dilficulty of conceiv- 
ing the interaction of mind aud matter outside 
nerve structure is faced, and the writer maintains 
that the well-established fact of telepathy largely 
causes the difficulty to disappear. 
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SPORTING 


CatGutta University (?) Sports, Monday 
13th danuary 1913, 

This Inter Collo^M'ale athletic sports meeting met 
for the second time on iho {^l ounils of the Tairutta 
Football club on the 13th Januaiy !<)i3. I'he 
meeting was a success. The gathering wa.s large, 
mainly of students. 

The Volunteer and 'I'own Hand played excellent 
music at intervals and the various events pa.sscd 
off without a hitch, 'rherc was a large number of 
handsome prizes of various description kindly offered 
by the local firms who have all along .supported the 
intere.sts of .sports in Calcutta. 

The Hon. Sir K. \\\ Ouko presided and Lady 
Duke very kindly di.stributcd the prizes to the suc- 
cessful competitors and with the u.sual cheers th«* 
meeting came to a close. 

A .silver cup was prc.sented in 1912 by the 
Maharajah ot Nattore, in commemoration of their 
Imperial Majestie.s’ visit to Calcutta, as a challenge 
trophy, to be held for one year by the college 
obtaining the greatest number of point.s at the 
annual University Sports. It was won last vii.ir 
by the Medical (\) 11 (‘gc. Only the regular athletic 
events count toward the Nattore (T^nmaiion ('up. 
A student wh<) wins an event obtains 1 2 [loints for 
his college ; if he obtains second jilace, 7 points ; 
third place, 4 points. In the relay race the first, 
second and third colleges take point.s in the same 
ratio ; in the tug of war, the winning college lakes 
12 points; the college defeated in the final, 7 
points : the defeated semi-finalists pull against each 
other for third place, which counts 4 points. 

A special prize is given to the student obtaining 
most points, towards this prize all the events count : 
first, second and third in any event taking points 
in the same ratio as for the Nattore cup. For this 
special prize the relay race and the tug of war do 
not count. 

The executive committee desires to record its 
appreciation of the recognition accorded to the Uni- 
versity Sports by the donation of Rs. 200 made by 
the Syndicate of the University towards the expense 
of the meeting. 

The Nattore cup was retained by the Medical 
College. Leo Braen of the Medical College re- 
ceived the cup. 


CUTTINGS 

INDiANS OF TO-DAY, 

Rat Bahadur Sris Chandra Basu, 

The subject of this sketch is one of the most eminent 
Indians of our time. His many qualities of head and 
heart arc inherited from hi.s father, Babii Shama Charan 
Basil, who soon after the annexation of the Punjab 
in 1 8 came to Lahore and, after filling the Head 
Mastership of the school which was startcul under the 
auspices of the American .Mission there, entered 
( iovernment service. 

The Mutiny of 1857 brouglil its troubles to the Eelii- 
c;ilional Dep.irlment with the rest of the administration. 
Babii Shama Charan proved equal to the occasion and 
his conduct vv.is appreciated by the Punjab authoritics- 
In a letter No. 394, dated 30th July 185S, tlie Finan- 
cial ('onimissioner wrote to tlie ccretary to the Chief 
Conimi.ssioner, Punjab : — “1 can corroborate also to 
a groat extent, from my personal knowledge, the high 
r.aise which Mr. Arnold Directtn' of Public Instruction 
estows on the head of his English otfice, Hahn Shama 
Charan Basu, raid was much struck with the quiet and 
ste.'idy manner in which hecarri'^rl on the duli(‘s of Wu 
office during the period of excitement in ?\lay aud June 
1857, when it was •^tntggling with great diiricullles, and 
had twice to be removed owing to the place occupied b\ 
it being required for other pur(;ses." 

'fhe Lahore (}t)vormnent College wa«> e*.labli.slicd 
in 1864 and Dr. I.eitner was iis first rrincipnl. Tlu* 
.\njuman-i-Pimjab was e:.tablishod chiefly lluuueh 
the exertions of Dr. Li-ltner and l^abii Shama Chara!i. 
'Ibis Society was s(une\\hat on the nKnlel of the .Xsiati*' 
Society of Bengal. .\l its meeting-., interesting papers 
were read and discussed. Tlu‘ proceedings of ihi? Anju- 
inan sliow tlu‘ important subjects whicli B.'ibii Shama 
('h.'iran discussed befiv'* it. 

Sir Donald McLeod siiceoded Sir Rol^eiL Mont- 
gomery as Lieutenant -Governor of the Punjab. An 
Oriental scholar himself, ho was in favour of orientalising 
the education in that I’rovincc. 80 b.o wrote 
a letter to the DirccUw (;f Public Inslruclion on the 
subject. Major h'uller naturally consulted his assistant 
who haw’ been brought up in ( alculta under the famous 
Dr. Duff, and was well acquainted with the controversy 
of Occidcntalisls and Orii ntalisis. By the advice of 
Babu Shama Charan, Major I'uller forwarded the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s letter to the .Vnjuman i-Punj.ib 
for consideration. It seems th.it Babu >.'iina Ch.tran on 
the letter coming up for consideration made the sugges- 
tion to the Anjuman to take steps to encourage the cult- 
ivation of vernacular literature which the liducational 
Department could very well undertake. In the course of 
a leading article in the Tribune of Lahore, dated the 
5th December, 1885, it was stated : — 

*'The Punjab University was the creation of almost 
an accident. A meeting w'as one fine day held in the 
Sikhsa Sabha Hall somewhere about the beginning of 
1865 and there w'as some conversation, about Oriental 
education. Babu Shama Charan Bose, in course of 
the conversation, suggested the formation of an insti- 
tution which should foster the cultivation of Western 
as well as Eastern learning. The keen foresight of 
Dr. Lcitner looked through the suggestion and he 
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eagerly caught hold of it as capable of indelhnic ex- 
pansion. A scheme was shortly after drawn up, 
matured and the proposal of a University was sK 
afloat.” So the credit of suggesting the establis-lsnicnt 
of tlie Punjab University belongs to Babu Sham.T. 
Charan Bose, who did not see it established as he died 
not long afterwards at the early age of forty. 

Rai Bahadur Srish Cliandia Basu was about six 
years old— fur he was born on the 20th March ibr*i — 
when his father died. His education, Ihercfoie, l:ad 
to be looked after by Ids mother. In his bo\lioi:d he 
gave proof of his remarkable intelligence and his 
academic career was a \ cry brilliant one. lie pa.ssed 
the Kntrance Rxaminalion of the Calcutta University 
held in December 1876 w’ith great distinction, sl.inding 
first in the Punjab and third in order of merit in the 
University and was awarded a gold medal, books 
worth 50 rupees and the first scholarship in the province. 
He prosecuted his further studies in the Lahore (iovern- 
ment Uollegc, from whieh he passed the I’irst Exami- 
nation in Alls in the ist division in 1878, standing 
again first in lhcpro\ince. He took his B A. degree 
in the lirst division, in January 1881, and then joined 
the 'I'lciining Uollcgc for 'i cachers which had been then 
n'cenlly established at Lahore. He passed Ir.e hinal 
l^xamination — an e.vanii nation corresponding to the 

I. . 'r. Itx.'imination ot our uni\cisitios in ti.e.'-e (Lays 
— in the iirst divi-.i"n in b'Sj anil wre^ appointed 
(.li'.cialing sccontl mailer ul li'e Lalimx* Di.-trict High 
.School, Iroin whlcli he had passed the Kntrei.ie Exami- 
nation of the ('alctilla l.’nivei>ily. While .-erving .a-- 
a teacher in this .school, he studied law and appeared 
in Jami.iry 1SS3 in the X'akil'^hip Examination of the 
Ariahab’ad IlighUouil.which he p;i.Sied with diMinction. 

K.irly in i88.^ belorc the result of the L;iw E.xami- 

II, ilion was out, there was established a Model School 
,.t Lahoie, in connection with the Training C\*llcge 
of which he was appointed Head Master. llissuece>s 
as a teacher, and the respect shown to liim by hi.s 
piij)ils pointed lujn out as the fit person for appoiniment 
to this prize post after only a lew months’ service in 
llie Educational Dep.'irtment. lie was the first Head 
Master of the first model school in India. 

\\ hen the result of his l.aw' examination emt, 
he left the luU’.ca.lior.al Department and c.ime to 
.Meerut to pi.'iciue hi.^ profes.^ion. After about thri-c 
ycai.s' jirai lice in I he District Law ( oui ts there, he 
came lo Allah.al.iad in i 880 , to join the High C ourt 
bar. In Ills stiideiU days, Sris Chandra had learnt 
Mr. Pitman's system of shorthand and phonography 
w’hirli stood him in good .stead at this lime, for it w.is 
due to it that he was apppointed judgment Kepoiler 
in the High Court. As a sliorthand reporter, Rai Baha- 
dur Sris Chandra was, when he was in practice, 
singularly adept. Regarding his cfiicicney in shorthand 
writing Mrs. .\nnie Besant bears the following testi- 
mony : — “I am indebted to Babu Sris Chandra Ba.su, 
Munsif of Bcnarc^, for the wonderfully accurate report 
which he most kindl}' took of the discoiir-es. I Ivivc 
been reported by the best London men, but have never 
sent a report to the press with less correction than that 
supplied by my amateur friend.” 

Babu Sris Chandra always has tried to master the 
subject he has taken in hand. When he niade up his 
mind to master Hindu La\v, translations in English of 
a few Law books did not satisfiy him. He turned to 



the original authorities to study the subject. But the 
difficulty that he had to encounter was his ignorance 
of Sanskrit. When he settled down in practice he com- 
menced its study. He found out for himself what the 
bite Right Hon. Professor Max Muller wrote to him 
many years afterwards, namely that “no one knows 
Sanskrit wlio does not know Panini.” 

He took, therefore, to the study of Panini. The 
difficulty of Piinini is well known to all Sanskrit scholars 
Students of the subject at Benares spend a dozen or 
more \cais in mastering it. In 1891, w'hile .still practi- 
.sing at the Allahabad High Court, he published the first 
chapter of tlie fir.st book of Panini w-ilh it.s English 
translation and ;i commentary and copious explanatory 
note-^. J he publication was welcomed by leading Sans- 
krit scholars all over the world. Professor Max Muller 
who had then grown grey in the study Sanskrit wrote 
to the author : — 

“l-'rom wh.'it 1 have .seen for it, it will be a very 
useful work. What should 1 have given for such a 
work fi>rty years ago when I puzzled my head over 
P.anini's Sutras and commentaries.” 

It is not necessary to give the opinions of other w'cll 
kinnvn Sanskrit scholars of luirope .'ind America. 
But he found that he could not complete the self- 
imposed task satisfactorily, as the practice of his pro- 
fession stood in his wny ot doing so. Either he should 
gi\e up Panini or tlic practice of law. The edition of 
Panini, which he was bringing out, was meant to pave 
the w.iy not only to the study of Hindu Law but of all 
the higher branches of Sanskrit learning. Remembering 
that no great cause has ever been achieved without 
.sacrifice, he gave up th.e practice of his profession and 
entered the Provir.cial judici il Service to which the 
( lovcrnment was pleased to ai>point him at once as a 
second grade MunsiJT and posted him to (..'ihazipur. He 
joined the service on the 1 ilh April, 189.*. 

’I’he publication of his ti‘;in''lation of Panini was 
delayed by many cause.'. oN or which he had no control. ’ 
He did not find that leisure in the service in the e.xpect- 
alion of which he had given up the profession. At 
(ihazipur he h.ad to try a vet)' complicated case of 
Mahoinedan Law. U.ui lltc Wahabis pray in the same 
mosque w ilh the Sunnis ? I’hat was the dispute bctw'ccn 
the litigious parties who sought justice at his hands. 
Extensive reading of ;ilmost the whole literature of 
of Mahomedan jurisprudence in the original Arabic— : 
for which he had to get books published outside India, 
in Mahomedan countries such as Egypt and Persia, 
took him nearly a year to decide this important case. 

It is a decision which is of great value to Indian law- 
yers, for it has settled, oncc'for all, a very moot point of 
Mahomedan Law. 

In the beginning ol uSyO he was transferred to Bena- 
res and here he saw more prospect of completing the 
translation and publicaiion of Panini’s Grammar. The 
work was completed toward.^ the close of the year 1898. 
Professor Max Muller sent his congratulations to the 
.'luthor in the w.iimot language. He wrote “Allow 
me lu congratulate you on your successful termination 
of Panini's Giammar. It was a great ifiidertaking, and 
you have done your part of the work admirably. 1 say 
once more, what I'iioulcl I have given for such an 
edition of Panini when I was young, and how much 
time it would ha\ e ■ ai ed me and ethers. Whatever 
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people may sav, no one knows Sanskrit who does not 
know Rinini.''^ 


A portion of this work has been prescribed as a 
text-book in the M. A. lixainination of the l.ondon 
University. It is the only Instance of an Indian aiitlior’s 
work finding a place in the ci^riciiliitn of studies in 
the higliest examination of an Kuropean UniviTsity. 

The Siddhanla Kaumiidi of Rhattoji Dikshita in 
>vhich Panini's aphorisms are rationally arranged, is 
studied by some students of Sanskrit almost all o\ er 
India. The translation of this important work was 
taken in hand by the l.iie Professor Mor.ace Hayman 
Wilson, the first Boden Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford, 
and it was advertised by the Oriental Translation Inmd 
as under preparation more than three quarters of a 
century ago. But it was nc\ cr published. Rai Bahadur 
Sris Chandra Basu, by completing the translation of 
this important work, h.is pLiced Sanskritists under 
great obligations to him. 

The study of Hindu Law not only tlcmatids a very 
efficient knowledge of Sanskrit (i ram mar, but also of 
Hindu Philosophy, Upanishads, the V'edas, the Puranas 
and even the Tantras. How carefully Rai Bahadur 
Srish Chandra Hasu hus studied these dilTerent bran- 
ches of Sanskrit learning is evident from his “( atcchism 
of Hinduism” which was published in 1899. 'I'he “iXiily 
Practice of the Hindus " from his pen also is an evidence 
of his mastery of Hindu philosophy and learning. 

At his suggeslion was >t.irted the imporl.int and 
well-known series of tlie S.'icrcd Books of the Hindus 
by the Panini Office of Allaliabad and to this series he 
has contributed the translations of Isa, Kcna, Kallvi, 
Prasna, MundaUa, Manclukya Jind Chandogya Upani- 
shads, with the CommcMitary of Madhya, the V'edanta 
Sutra with the Commentary of Baladova and two 
sections of Y.'ijna- V'alka Smriti with the ( ommeiitary 
known as Alitakshara anti notes from the gloss 
Balambhatti. tlicsc works haye been very favour- 
ably spoken of by comiietcnt Sanskrit scholars of the 
Hast and the West. 

Although Sris C handra Basil's great ambition was 
to achieve a thorough mastery of Hindu Law in 
which, as shown above, he has rcm.irkably succeeded 
the study of religions has been \’cry dear to bim. 

I Ic has devoted mucli of his time to ‘the comparative 
study of religiijns. Like the great Raja Ram Moh.m 
Ko}', he has sludiecl the religdoiis scriptures of principal 
laitlis of India Irom their original sources. A thorough 
master of Sanskrit ;ind Arabic, the study cjf tlic 
Sacred Books of the Hindus and Mahomedans in 
the original did not present any difficulty to him. But 
he had to learn Hebrew anil Greek to understand 
the Old and new Testaments of the Christians. 

His creditable knowledge of Latin, h'rench and 
German shows the interest he has also taken in com- 
parative philology. 

Serious scholars are generally known to be devoid 
of what is called "wit and humour.” Ihit his “Polk 
Tales of Hindusthan” shows how cleverly he can wield 
his pen for writing stories interesting and entertaining 
to the old and the young alike. Ihcsc stories have 
been published by him under the pseudonym of Shaik 
Chilli. In reveiwing them, the late Mr. Stead wrote 
m ihe Reiftew of Reviews for October, 1907 : — "Stories 
of a type that recall the delightful romances of the 
Arabian Nights.” We may safely predict that like 


the Arabian Nights entertainments, these stories will 
be c.'igerly read in ages to come by all classes of people. 
'J'hese have already been translated into Bengali and 
their translations in some other vernaculars are in 
course of preparation. 

Rai Bahadur Sris Chandra Basu has also done a 
good deal in the cause of education. While practi- 
sing his profession at Allahabad, he found that there 
was no school for the education of Indian girls there. 
The only school which existed at that time W'as conduc- 
ted by the Zenana Mission whose aim vvas conversion. 
A girls’ school was urgently needed and he worked 
hard to establish it. It was opened on the New Year’s 
Day of 1888. It was the first school of its kind in 
Allahabad and is still in existence. 

1 le was Sub- judge of Bareilly when 1 1 is Majesty 
King-Rmperor Kdward VII breathed his last. As a 
fitting memorial to our late beloved Sovereign, he 
suggested to the public the establishment of a school 
bearing the Kmperor’s name. He has been instru- 
mcnlal in bringing this school into existence. 

Sris Chandra Basu takes great interest in the 
Central Hindu College, of which he has been a trustee 
and a member of the managing committee ever 
since its foundation, and his connection with the 
I'heosophical >ocicly dates from i88«^. 

His "Kasy Introduction to N'oga Philosophy," 
"Shiwi ^amhita," "C»heranil;i Samhita,” "'I'hroe 
Truths of 'rbeosopliy." "Compass of Truth,"' ;inil 
Introduction to >lr. Ram Prasad's translation of 
Yoga Sutras of Pataujali, and Mr. luncst Wood's 
translation of the (iaruda Purana slum* how his active 
mind is in eager pursuit of realising the true nature of 
the higher self. 

Public honours and dislinciii»ns do not, as a rule, 
come to thi>.se who do not seek for them. Yet he has 
been their recipient without in any way soliciting for 
them. In 1900, he was nomin.'ited by (ioveriiment 
a Fellow of the Allahabad University. In reeogniliou 
of his services as an able judicial officer, he was 
created a R;ii B.ahadur by the Government of India 
on the Coronation Day of His Most Gracious Majesty 
the KingKmpcror George \'. Me is also .1 recij>ienL 
of the Coronation Durbar Modal. P'or ;i man of his 
retiring nature, a scholar and thinker, these distinctions 
show the esteem in which he is held by the (iovern- 
inent vhom he and his family have niosi. loyally 
served for two generalions. — The Pioneer, Dec. 
22, 1912. 
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CALCUTTA, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 15, 1913 

As inlimaicd m our January No. i issue we are 
Commits j|) a position partly to fulfil our pro- 

B ^oAoftho inise of placing before the Govenmient 
versify^*'' and the Public, criticisms and suggesiions 
Commitee on the Report of tbe Dacca University 
Committee. We are sorry the time placed at our 
disposal was not siifiTicient for the minute and careful 
examination of every item in the report. How- 
cvei \^e would be in a iiosition to intioduce further 
sujsgcsiive articles on the scheme from time to 
lime in future issues. We are glad to present our 
readers as a frontispiece to tliis issue a miniature 
plan of the proposed Dacca University. 

* * * 

A Government resolution says that it is ol 
great impoi lance for the future of the 
EdScaiioa Bengal I’residency that a well-consider- 
iu BcuKal progressive policy for the edu- 

cation of Indian girls should be fiamed and after- 
wards sysuiiMtically and energetically carried out. 
The ineibods and piaciicc of the two portions of 
the province, reunited on the 1st of April last, differ 
at pre^tnl in some impoitant respects. The best 
features of each system require to be carefully 
selected and the experience of the past to be 
supplemented by a review of recent developments 
and changes in conditions. The important and 
difiicull task can be successfully accomplished 
only with the consideied advice and active co- 
operative t»f persons who are employed or are 
otherwise interested in the education of girls. The 
Government of Bengal have decided, with a view 
to secure this co-operation and advice, to appoint 
a comniiltee, which, after considering the subject 
in all its main bearings will frame a general scheme 
as a basis for future progress. His Excellency 
in Council further propo.ses that the members 
shall ultimately form a standing committee which, 
like the similar committee which formerly existed 
ill Eastern Bengal and Assam, will meet annually 
for the purpose of advising the Government on 
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progress of the scheme and on its modification 
and developement 

Tlie composition of the Coiiiiiiiltce will be as 
follows: — Mr. R. Nathan, President ; the Director 
of Public Instruction, Bengal ; the HoiVble Mr. 
J. G. Gumming ; the Hon’ble Nawab Saiyid 
Nawabally Chaudhuri, Khan Bahadhur ; the Hon’ble 
Dr. D. P. Sarbadhikary ; the Hon’ble Babu Ananda 
ChuiMra Roy ; Mr. P. K. Sen, Bar at-Law ; Khan 
Bahadhur Ashaiiullah, Inspector of Schools, 
Chiiidgong Division ; the two Inspectresses of 
Schools; the Lady Principal, Bethune College, 
Calcutta ; the Lady Principal Eden Girls* School, 
Dacca j the Lady Principal, Government 'Ptaitiing 
School, Calcutta; Sister Mary Victoria, T.ady 
Principal, Diocesan Girls’ School, Calcutta ; Miss 
Dyson, Lady Principal, United Mission Tr.iining 
College, Ballygunge, Calcutta ; Miss Owles, 
Lady Principal, Training College, Krishnagar; 
Miss Williamson ; Miss Moore; Mrs. J. C. Bose; 
Mrs. P. B. Mukherji ; Mrs. S. C. Mukherji ; Mrs. 
P. Chatter ji. 

Members otiter than tho.se appointed ex officio 
will hold office for three years and will be eligible 
for renomiiiaiion. One-third of the members first 
appointed will be selected for retirement by ballot 
at the end of each of the fourth, fifth and sixth 
years. 

Thk Government India have 

popular 

^Madras ^5,000 for the promotion of popular 
education in Madras presidency. 

'riie Council of Native Education, Madras, for- 
mulated a sclieme for the spread of elementary 
education in this Presidency and submitted to the 
Government certain propnsabs in furtherance of 
the scheme together with the replies received by 
the Council of Native Education from the District 
Taluk Boards and inofussil i\Iunicipaliiics. The 
Government, in reply, slate that while appreciating 
the interest that while appreciating the interest 
taken by the Council in the matter they consider 
that its proposals besides being premature are too 
ambitious, having regard to the magnitude of the 
issues involved and to the limited nature of agen> 
cies at the disposal of Council. On these grounds 
they regret that they do not feel justified in ma- 
king the grant applied f(jr. 'I hey will be glad to 
avail themselves of the advice and assi.stance of the 
Council in educational mailers when suitable 
opportunities occur. 

Two scholarships for the scientific study of 
Sanskrit in Europe will be awarded in the 3'ear 
1913. The value of each Scholarship 
State tians- is ^1 50 per annum and it will be lena- 
iirlt ble for two years. 'I’he application of 

fihips i candidates from Bengal should be 


submitted with the required particulars to the Di- 
rector of Public Instruction Bengal not later than 
the 26th of February 1913. No candidate will be 
considered who is not possessed of high qualifica- 
tions and who is not a native of Bengal. 


A press communique slates that the 
Congress of Secretary or State has appointed Sir 
^udies^*'^ William Lee Warner, c. c. s. i. to re- 
present India at the next international 
Congress of Historical Studies, which is to be held 
in London during April 1913. 

* * * 

Dr. j. C. Bosk on January 30th delivered a 
lecture on luviubU Light at the Hall of the Ciil- 
culia University Institute. 'J’he chair 
£?iu?p“on "“s occupied by Mr. W. R. Gourlay, 
Invisible Private Stcretary to his Excellency the 
Goveruor and there wa.s a large gather- 
ing of distinguished visitors which included the 
Hon. Mr. Gokhale, the Hon. Mr. Ramsay Macdo- 
nald, Sir Richard Ilarington, Mr. Justice Holm- 
wood, Mr. Justice Chaudhuri, the lion. Mr. P. C 
Lyon, Sir Guru Das Banerjee. Dr. Bose in deli 
vering the lecture first showed how on account o 
the imperfection of our senses we fail to detec 
various forces which play around us. We are not 
only deaf, but practically blind. While we per- 
ceive eleven octaves of sound, we can see only a 
single octave of ether vibration, which is called 
‘‘ light.” In order to detect the invisible light 11 
special detector has to be devised. Prof. Bose 
then showed his artificial retina, previously exhibi- 
ted at the Royal Iriolitulion, which not only detects 
luminous radiation, but also invisible lights in the 
infra-red and uirta-violet regions. In the course 
of his remarks illustrating the n^iture of electric 
or Hertzian waves, which gave rise to the invisible 
radiation, he proceeded to enumerate some of the 
conditions necessary for experimenting with them 
and to describe the apparatus he had invented for 
the purpose. Hertz had used waves which w'ere 
about 10 metres in length. It was impossible to 
attempt any quantitative measurement of thei» 
optical properties, on account of the large waves 
curling round corners. 'J’he lecturer hadsucceeded 
in producing the shortest waves, with a frequency 
of 50,000 millions of vibrations per second, the 
particular invisible radiation being only 13 octaves 
below visible light. His generator produced the 
small sharp beam which alone could be employed 
for quantitative measurements. By means of this 
apparatus experiments on electric radiation could 
be carried on with ordinary light. Dr. Bose then 
performed experiments illustrative of the properties 
possessed in common by light waves and electric 
waves. He exhibited the power of selective absorp* 
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lion of electric rays displayed by many substance?, 
pointing out that while water stopped them, pitch, 
coal-tir, and others were quite transparent to 
them. He showed how the rays were reflected by 
mirrors, obeying the same laws as light. The 
hand of the experimenter was found to be a .ynod 
reflector the rays rebounding after impact. Klec- 
tric rays also undergo reflerction and then Dr Hose 
described an in^'cnious method he Itad devised by 
which the index of reflection of numerous opaque 
substances could be obtained with the bigbent 
exactitude. In conclusion he gave an account 
of his discovery of the polarisation of electric rays 
by crystals. He showed that these polarised the 
electric rays just as they did ordinary light. He 
further proved that substances under stress and 
strain could produce double refraction in them, as 
did glass under the same conditions in light. Tour- 
maline was useless for electric rays ; but a lock of 
human hair was extraordinarily eflicient. An ordi- 
nary book was shown to exhibit selective absoip- 
tion in a striking manner. Thus, observed the 
lecturer, while the Odculia University Calendar 
was, usually, very opaque, it became (piite traii.«- 
parent when held in a particular direction a.s 
regards the impinging ray. 

Wk congratulate our contemporaries, the Kdi- 
lorial Staff of Grihasiha a Bengali monthly devoted 
to Hindu Culture and naiicnal life on 
A first clans their latest issue. Such issues are sure 
Journal niHiiUain its position as a journal of 

the first rank. We notice in it the con- 
liibulions of several of our celehraied authors and 
men of celiers like Prof. R. K. Mookerji, M. A. 
Pundit Bidhusekhar Sastri, and Prof. B. C. Dev, 
]M. A. The paper on Madhvamik Philosophy is 
the work of deep original research, and the subject 
has been treated perliaps for the first lime by an 
Indian Scholar whether in English or in vernacu- 
lars. We would like to see it in English. The 
paper on what man has done in Indian history is 
eminently suggestive of hope is that may be profi- 
tably taken up by Indian research scholars. As 
opposed to the theory that man in India has always 
been governed by the influences of Nature and the 
physical energies the writer hold that the reverse 
is no less true and corroborated by facts of Indian 
history — that Indian manhood developed itself by 
surmounting the obstacles presented by the geo- 
graphical features of India. 

The issue begins with a motto from the philo- 
sophic work of Bankim Chandra entitled 
Anusilan^ and contains besides the original papers, 
a poem and a review, some very important topics 
for discussions on political, sanitary, literary, edu- 
f-ational and social subjects. We are glad to notice 
the all-India character of thei»c notes and comments. 


'Hiere is an attempt to enlighten the Bengali 
public with what is being done in various parts of 
India in literature, research, politics and education, 
'rhe congress and conferences at Bankipore, Cal- 
cutta and Lucknow, the social service League of 
Bombay, the Sahilya Parishai of Dacca, the Panini 
tiffice of Allahabad, the Vaishnav conference of 
Burdwan invited by Maharaja Cas.simbazar and the 
l^adies conrerence at Rangpur have been noticed 
and commented uj)on. And there is a pow’erful 
appeal for the study of Hindi by educated 
Bengalees. 

♦ * * 

The charities of the Begum of Bhopal are 
almost unexampled. Her Highness has just made 
Begum of permanent grant of Rs. 500 a. 

BhopaPs month to the Aligarli C'ollegc over and 
chanties recently paid in 

cash to the University fund. She already pays 
Rs. 1,400 a year to the Aligarh (iirl’s .ScIkjoI and 
Rs. 200 a month to the funds of the Mahomedan 
Educational C'cnfercnce, .\ligarh. 

* * 

.\n ordinary meeting of llie ( alculta .Mallic- 
nuilical Society was held at the Senate House on 
Calcutta ‘liu ‘It ^'-15 I*' 5'- 'Hie 

Mathemati- HoiVlile ] ustice Sir .\shutosh Mookerjee 
C«1 society unexpectedly 

large number of members was ])resent at the meet- 
ing. 'rhe 1 ’resident nuned a resolution on the 
loss to the ^^atllematical world caused by the death 
of .Sir (ieorge Darwin who was an Honorary 
Member of the Society. Rai Bahadur (1. N Chak- 
ravarli M. A. and Mr. Mabcndra Nath Dutt, B. E. 
were elected as members. Dr. .\. R. For.syth, 
E. R. S. read a paper on “Minimal Surfaces”, in 
w’hicli he gave a brief account of the applications 
of calculius of variations to minimal surfaces by 
I.agrange, ("aiichy, ll'cirstrasse and Schwarz and 
stated briefly the results of his own recent researches 
in the same subject. 


'Phe annual meeting of the Asiatic .Society of 
Bengal was held on ^^’ednesdaY evening the 29th 
Annual January 1913. (’olonel G. K. A. Harris 
Meeting of presided and there was a fair attendance 
^BootiJty of members, 'fhe President announced 
Bengal that sixteen essays were received in the 
competition for the Elliot Prize for Scientific Re- 
search for the year 1912 w’hichhad been sent to the 
Director of Public Instruction, Bengal on behalf of 
the I'rustees, for report, and that his report had 
not yet been received. The President also an- 
nounced that the Barclay Memorial ]Medal for the 
year 1913 had been offered to Major W. Glen 
Liston, M. D., C. 1. E., I. M. S. The annual 
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report was next presented. The number of ordinary 
members at the close of the year was 517. Forty- 
two ordinary members were elected during 1912. 
Out of these, 4 have not yet paid their entrance 
fees. The number of ordinary members, therefore, 
added to the list is 38. On the other hand 24 
withdrew, 8 died and 8 were struck off under Rule 
40. I’he Budget estimate of rcccij)ts and expendi- 
ture for 1913 has been calculated at Receipts, 
32,010; Expenditure, 31,469. 'fhe Budget estim- 
ate of Receipts is about Rs. 1,195 less than the 
actuals of 1912. The Budget estimate of Expen- 
diture is about Rs. 2,260 more than the actuals of 
1912. 

Sir Ashutosh Mukerjee in the course of his 
address dwelt on the miserable condition of the 
Society and insisted on the necessity of a commo- 
dious building. He then dwell on the literary and 
Scientific Work accomplished by the members 
during the last twelve months, here he said “we 
are gratified to find that a high standard has been 
maintained from the cjuantitative as well as the 
qualitative point of \ iew’’. 'J'he s[XMkcr then dwelt 
on the important papers of the literary Dept. 

Referring to work in the domain of Natural and 
Physical Sciences, the speaker .said : — We have a 
number of important |)apers embodying recondite 
researches which it is not easy to make intelligible 
to the lay mind. It is sufficient to say that two 
further instalments have been published rif the 
monumental work by Mr. (Iambic on the flora of 
the Malayan Peninsula. Dr. Prafulla Chandra Roy 
and his pupils have made important contributions 
well-calculated to maintain the reputation of the 
chemical laboratory of the Presidency College. 
]:)r. Annandalc has given us a paper on some recent 
advances in our knowledge of the fresh water fiiuna 
in India, and we are all grateful to him in that he 
puts the most recondite things in Zoology in a way 
intelligible to persons, who, like me, can make no 
pretention to technical /.oological knowledge. 

'I'he following gentlemen were then elected 
Fellows of the Society ; Major A. T. Cage, Mr. E. 
Vredenburg, Mr. J. P. Vogel, and Mr. .S. 'w. 
Kemp. 

The following gentlemen were next elected 
officers and members of Council for the current 
year : — President: His Excellency Lord Carmichael. 

. Vice-Presidents : Colonel G. F. A. Harris, Mr. G. 
Thibaut, ^fahamahopadhyaya Hara Prashad Shas- 
tfij Mr. D. Hooper. 


A conversazione combining instruction and 
mterest of a highly scientific character was 
held by the Astronomical Society of India on Wed- 


Aatronomi- ""^^day evening the 29th January, 
oai Society 1913 at the Town Hall. In re.sponse 
Cpnveraa-^ invitation of the Society there 

isione. was a distinguished gathering including 

'Fheir Excellencies Lord and I^ady Carmichael, Sir 
William Duke. Hon. Mr. P. C. Lyon, Hon. 
Mr. and Mrs. Collin, Hon. Mr. and Mrs. 
Maddox. Sir Guru Das Bannerjce, Maharaja of 
Cossimbazar, Mr. Justice Harington, Mr. Justice 
Holm wood. Raja Peary Mohan Mukerjee, Mr. 
Saroda ('haran xMitra, Mr. Justice and Mrs. Chau- 
dhuri, Captain W. R. C. Jewell and Rai Bahadur 
Chuni Iai Bose besides a large number of Euro- 
pean and Indian ladies. 'Fhe Hall was well arran- 
ged with a variety of instruments and sundry 
appliance.? besides maps and charts, chiefly relating 
to the celestial world. 'Phe exhibits were kindly 
lent by the Survey of India, the Indian Association 
for the Cultivation of Science, Presidency College, 
San.skrit College, C^odaikanal Observatory, Mr. 
N. N. Dhar, Mr. J. N. Banerjee, Mr. H. G. 
Tomkins, the Rev. J. Mitchell, Mr. C. K. 
.Sarkar, and Mr. Sureiulra Nath Chakravarti and 
Mr. H. Hart. I.ord and T^iuly C armichacl were rc' 
ccived by Mr. W. J. Simmons, President and 
the Council of the Society and shewn the exhibits. 
Several of the members of the Society demonstrated 
some of the instruments and appliances. 'Fhe most 
interesting demonstralif)n was that of models of 
tlie earth and its immediate neighbours in motion. 
The model shewing the solar system in motion 
attracted considerable attention. Another interest- 
ing feature of the exhibition was a scries of comets 
shewn through glass reflectors. 'I'he Comet of n;oS 
and Halley’s ComeL 1910, were particularly interest- 
ing. Messrs, A. G Tomkins and Mr. S. Wood- 
hou.se had in view the reflecting tcle.scope shewing 
the arrangement of mirrors. At 6-30 p.m. then; 
was an interesting exhibition of lantern slides by 
the Elphinstonc Bi()sco[)e Compan}'. .Some very 
intere'ting and instructive pictures were thrown 
on the, screen of sun spots, total sun eclipses, be- 
sides enlarged views of the planets, Jupiter, Mars, 
and .Saturn were shewn, also some importaiii 
comets including the Gomet of 1908 and Halley’s 
Comet 1910. This exhibition formed the con- 
cluding feature of the exhibition. Their J‘-x- 
cellencie.s Lord and I^dy Carmichael then took 
their departure apparently well-pleased at the 
unicpie exhibition provided by the Astronomical 
Society of India. Light refreshments were supplied 
by Messrs. Castellazo Bros. 

.A. public meeting of the Society was held at 
the Town Hall on ^Vednesday the 5th instant 
^ J , ■ when Mr. AV. A. Lee. F. R. Met. S 

Lecture delivered an illustrated lantern lecture 
on the “Life History of the World.” . 
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THE DACCA UNIVERSITY 


We are glad to note that we are successful in 
part at least to fulfil our promise of publishing 
comments on the Report of the Dacca University 
Committee in this Number. 'I'he principal objec- 
tions to the scheme are concentrated on the 
following main heads ; — (?) The establishment of a 
college for the well-to-do classes, («) The inaugu- 
ration of the department of Islamic studies, (Hi) 
Separate college for Mahomedans and separate 
representation ,of Mahomedans and (tv) The 
division of the Professors into the two classes, the 
Imperial and Provincial. Tlie new features of the 
proposed Dacca University just mentioned are 
i[uite against the spirit of a Residential University, 
'rhe points have been discussed in full below by 
our contributors and we are in full agreement with 
the views they have expressed and we have not 
much to say in addition. 

We have our total disapproval of the scheme 
for the establishment of a college for the wcll-to do 
classes. We cannot but quote Sir Cooroodass 
Ihinevjee’s note on this jioint : — 

“In the first place, there is no necessity for such 
a College in connection with the University, as it 
is not pnjposed that students of that College should 
all ri'ad for University Degrees, and as the classes 
lor whom such a ("ollcge is intended have ample 
means to establish a special ("ollege themselves. 
In the second place, the inclusion of such a College 
in the University will impair the integrity of Univer- 
sity discipline by the unequal treatment of the rich 
and the poor side by side, and will give rise to 
unhealthy feelings in each class towards the other. 
In the third place, those for whom it is intended 
will benefit far less by studying in such a College 
than they would by becoming .students of an 
ordinary (College, and joining in the competition 
with a better though poorer class of students. 'I'o 
introduce distinction between the rich and the poor 
into the temple of learning would ill accord with 
one of the noblest and most cherished of human 
sentiments. I W'ould therefore suggest that the 
recommendation for the establishment of a College 
for the W’ell-to-do classes in connection with the 
new University be not given effect to.” 

We fear the Islamic Degrees would be poor in 
quality and it would not be wise to class them in the 
same rank with the ordinary degrees. The separate 
Mahomedan College and the protection of the 
Mahomedan interest in a University .will surely 
widen the gap betw’een the two races. We are strongly 
opposed to the division of the Professoriate iido Im- 
perial and Provincial, in a Residential University, 
fts it will develop race hatred. Already in the 


Report we see a distinction made between the 
Jagannath and other Colleges. We fail to under- 
stand why the Principal of the Jagannath College 
and all the Professors of that College will be pro- 
vincial men ; although all other principals are 
Imperial men. This at once makes a distinction 
bctw'ccn the Jagannath and the other Colleges, 
which is certainly an unhealthy sign in a Residential 
University. IVe think the staff, as in other Residen- 
tial Universities, should consist of I’rofcssors, 
Assistant Professors, Lecturers, Demonstrators &c. 
Why not create a self-contained cadre of education- 
al officers of the Dacca University ? If you have 
service men in the University they cannot be 
expected to do much to promote a real University 
life for they would always try to go outside the 
University where they could find more prospects- 
{^. g., promotion). The Professors in a residential 
University must not only live in the University but 
they must be fixed to it. 

Turning to the “Teaching” side of the new 
University we do not find that the new University 
has introduced any fundamental changes in the 
courses of instruction, methods of teaching or other 
items and therefore wc see that it does not 
materially differ from the Calcutta University on 
this score at least. As one of our contributors has 
.said below, we also are of opinion that the Bengali 
Dxnguagc and Literature should be studied in the 
new University and that adequate provision be 
made for the study of the modern Bengali literature 
by the students in all the departments of the 
University and that encouragement be given so 
that original works in Bengali as also translations 
from foreign standard works (especially in Higher 
Science, Philosophy, History and Sociology) be 
produced. This impetus will be best given by 
instituting scholarships, honorariums and .stipends 
etc. 1\ e further hope that instead of trying to 
create a Bengali Literature of a ‘Mahomedan 
Cdiaracler ^ the encouragement may more effectively 
be given to the production of works of ‘ real 
Bengali.’ A number of subjects should be taught in 
Bengali and meritorious works in Bengali language 
sliould be accepted as theses for higher University 
Examinations. No attempt has been made to 
create new fields of livelihood for the youngmen 
under the charge of new University ; the University 
may teach some of its pupils at least how to utilise 
the natural resources of the Country and thereby 
may render invaluable service towards the advance- 
ment of industries. We further suggest that in the 
selection of research scholars facilities be given to 
outsiders for admission into the Laboratories, 
workshops and Museums of the University and 
that . these casual students may take the subject 
and subjects as a course of instruction, not so 
much for degrees. We are fully aware of the 
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difficulties of selecting research scholars and we 
suggest that in taking these outsiders a trial be 
given for a short period at least after Nvhich the 
Professor’s report may be taken into consideration 
before final decision. 

THE DACCA UNIVERSITY 

BY PROFESSOR P. SESIIADRI, M.A., MAIJHAS. 

The members of the Dacca University com- 
mittee deserve the hearty congratulations of all 
lovers of education in India. Without any attempt 
sit belittling the valuable services rendered by the 
Government of India in the past, in the cause of 
University Education, it may be said that such a 
benevolent scheme of university expansion, so 
far-reaching in its ideals and effective in its spirit 
is ushered in for the first time in the history of 
this land, as the result of their labours. It is Inu; 
that there has been progress of no ordinary ios- 
portance during the last half of a century under tl.e 
auspices of our universities, but there can be no 
hesitation in declaring that the new university 
will serve to supply elements which are conspicu- 
ous by their absence in tht;se inslitiilions. 

It will be taken for granted by every person 
acquainted with the highest ideals of University 
Education that by making the new university 
residential and teaching to a very largo extent, 
they will be achieving some of the noblest ends 
of university life. fSulficient care seems to have 
been bestowed not only on the material details of 
university organization, but also upon the elements 
necessary for building iq) the social life necessary 
for the circumstances. . The rei)ort which has been 
placed into our hands by the courtt;sy of the ICdiu^r 
of the Collegian^ has furnished us with material 
for very interesting reading, and we may be 
pardoned for the frank confession that we have 
envied the province which is to have such a 
brilliant measure of reform and con.struction at a 
single stroke. It is possible (mly to glance at the 
various items in the present review. 

Separation- of the Richer Classes 

While appreciating the provision made in the 
scheme for the representation of a variety of 
interests in the colleges to come int(j existence 
under its auspices, it is with coiisiderable regret 
that we notice one or two institutions which are 
■thoroughly out of harmony with the spirit of a uni- 
versity. Readers of Newman will easily recall to 
minds the fact that most of the ancient and mediae- 
val Universities of Eurcjpe owed their reputation 
and greatness to the cosmop(jlitan nature of their 
bomposition. No attempt was made to .set up 
barriers between race and nice or introduce dis- 
tinctions based on the possession of worldly goods, 


within the Temple of the Muses. It seems to have 
been reserved for a committee of experts appointed 
by a civilised government of the twentieth century 
to perpetrate such a blunder. Nothing can be 
more inconsistent with the spirit of equality that 
ought to prevail in a University than the inaugura- 
of a College for the well-to-do classes. It must 
have the most baneful effects on everybody inclu- 
ding the classes intended to be served by the 
scheme. If the richer classes have not been attract- 
ed to our universities, it was not the fault of the 
latter, and the Indian aristocrat who has been decay- 
ing by his exclusiveness and inefficiency of charac- 
ter can only deteriorate into hopeless inanity by 
being so carefully screened away from the life of 
the middle classes. The close association of the 
nobility with the middle classes will result in 
mutual benefits of a high order as has been the 
case with Oxford and Cambridge and that probably 
accounts for the brilliant achievements they have 
to their credit. 'The son of the Indian Zemindar 
or Raja, who is cradled from his infancy in an 
atmosphere of indolence and moral imbecility will 
gel worse by being trained in a hot house, intended 
solely for children of his class. It is a mailer 
for considerable surprise that a committee con- 
sisting of a sutficiently large i-lemeiit of I’ritishers 
should have exhibitixl this sym[)aihy to one of the 
most retrogadi' of idiMs, one c(>uld possibly think 
of in connection with a New University. 

The proposed Mahomedan College 

It is an advantage to bi* done with the un[jle- 
asant comments at the very beginning and we will 
not hide our disapproval, on the same grounds, ot 
the proposed Mahomedan College. 'The septiration 
of race from race has done enough havoc in the past 
hist(.)ry of the land and it is nothing short of a grave 
administrative blunder to perpetuate such a spirit 
even in the future. It was suggested by an Indian 
Judg'* of Madras before the sittings of the Publii 
Service Commission in the city that the Govern- 
ment was often ignorantly fomenting race hatred 
in the country. AVith separate electorates and 
special privileges enough has [irobably be done 
to introduce fresh elements of disharmony bet 
ween races which were fast settling down into 
peace and amity under the benign sovereignty oi 
Britain. But will such a .spirit be allowe<l to taint 
the University, breeding the most undesirable im- 
pulses in the undergraduates who will represent 
the cream of the coming generation.^ It is oppo- 
sed to the growth of a healthy nation ; it is inconsis- 
tent with the traditions of the best Universities of the 
world, and it is unfortunate that such an idea 
.should be thought of at the threshold of the 
twentieth century We should not be understood 
as exhibiting any want ol sympathy tow^ards 
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the claim of our moslem brcthern and we hasten 
to assure them that it is in their very interest that 
we advocate a free inlerminglins of the under- 
graduates without any such distinctions. 

Departmont of Islamic Studies 

We wish, again, we could speak with approval 
with the department of Islamic studies, but we see 
no place for it, with its distinctly religious associa- 
tions, in a University to be run at the expenses of 
a Government pledged to religious neutrality. Nor 
do we see the remotest possibility of the general 
|)ul)lic taking kindly to the article proiioseil to be 
manufactured in the department. 'I’lie committee 
believes that “a student thus trained will have the 
opportunity of becoming a ripe scholar and a man 
of ciiltun!, who should make a good Government 
officer or a suil.iljle recruit to a learned [)rofe‘ssion”. 
Having gone through, with great care, the syllabus 
jiroposed f»)r tla^ courst^, we see very slender founda- 
tions for siu'h a belief. If the species is not be- 
friended by tin; (lovernineiit, and is not made the 
recipient of special privileges, it will find no scope 
for its pr<jsj:>e*rily in the: ( ountry, except in purely 
moslem institutions which an^ so few in number. 

A Law Department Wanted 

We have nothing but warm praise for the other 
(lej)artments of the University and the C/olleges of 
Medicine, ICnginoering, d'eaching and Women will 
form an admirable set of institutions discharging 
functions of the greatest value to the country. 
In su('h a large province as Bengal, there is also 
probably room for a centre of law studies in such a 
place as I )acra besides Calcutta. 

Entrance Qualifications 

'The smaller details of the scheme can com- 
mand but hasty review, 'fhe entrance examina- 
tions of die other Universities of India may also 
b(i regarded as a sufheient tjualification for ad- 
mission into the new university without any 
“special consideration.” The institution of a cere- 
mony for matiiciilating the members is sure to 
lend dignity and significance to enlrauce into the 
life of the University. 

Courses of Study, The Higher Degrees 

It is difficult to account for the omission of 
Geology from the list of subjects in science. The 
provision for a general study of English on the 
part of Pass as well as the Honours students in the 
Ik A. is an improvement on the modern scheme, 
where the Honours student in subjects other than 
English answers only a paper in Composition. 'Phe 
arrangement of holding examinations in particular 
subjects at the end of the first year will serve to 
remove one of the serious evils of the present exami- 
nation system in pur Universities. The graduates 


of other Universities will feel thankful for any provi- 
sion which will enable them to aspire for the degrees 
of Litt. D. or D. Sc. of the University through 
means other than three years’ employment in one 
of the Colleges, 'fhe eonimitlec has exhibited a 
keen appreciation of the principles underlying 
higher studies in the English language, by affording 
scope for separate si)eciaiisati()n in philology and 
literature. It will save itself from the mistake com- 
mitted by the University of Madras of making an 
elaborate course of philology, compulsory for all 
students taking honours in laiglish. 

Bengali Literature of a * Mahomedan 
Character/ made to order 

Sliidenls of tiu: history of languages are familiar 
with the story of a German Em[)eror who attempt- 
ed llu! task of changing grammar to suit his capri- 
ces and failed ignoininiously in the effort, d’he 
commissioners who deliberated upon the Dacca 
University Scheme seem to have been actuated by 
the same spirit when tliey i)Ut forward the brilliant 
suggestion that the Government should try to evol- 
ve, by mcmetary aid, Bengali literature of a Maho- 
niedan charactitr and that such Ixxjks should be 
included in the works prescribed as models of 
style ! 'Phe history of the world has yet to record 
instances of literature made to order, and it will 
be amusing to watch the new university make the 
Bengali language express tlie spirit of Islamic life 
and civilisation. The language has been adopted 
it is true by large number of Mahomodans in 
Bengal but the genius of the tongue is essentially 
Hindu, and its noblest treasures must be inevi- 
tably associated with the spirit of the Hindu race. 
The committee may as well complain of the Chris- 
tian spirit of I\v\i(Hse Lost and expect the future 
Milton to sing the glories of Allah to suit the re- 
quirements ol the Slahoniedan Students of Dacca! 
As for encouraging literature by monetary aid, we 
will only recall Macaulay’s remark in his I-Jssiiy on 
the Royal So/ietv •/ Litetaint , that prize poems 
are good only for lighting them. We only hope 
that the hall-mark of university approval will not be 
set on the crude lucubrations (.)f needy bards or 
prose writers who may sally forth to produce Ben- 
gali literature of ‘ a Muhammadan character.’ 

The Professoriate 

A word of comment on the details of University 
administration and cm[)loyment of professors seems 
to be necessary. 'Phe principle of race representa- 
tion should not lind the slightest sym])athy in the 
university. Nor should any attempt be made to 
restrict the legitimate aspirations of Indian Gradu- 
ates, by closing the higher ranks of service from 
their reach. It is a grave educational evil to con- 
centrate all the higher work of the university in the 
European element, for that is denying the Indian 
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an experience and service absolutely essential for 
the effective assimilation of Western culture. The 
higher talent of the country has till now been re- 
pelled from university work, to find employment 
in law owing to absence of encouragement, and 
let not educational progress be further retarded by 
any kind of continuance of the evil. 

indianise the University 

It is true again that no effective attempts seem 
to have been made by the committee to indianisc 
the culture as much as possible. There is some 
recognition bestowed on the need for study of 
Economics in relation to Indian conditions, but 
the outlines of Hindu Philosophy might have been 
included in the syllabus of the ordinary 11. A. 
course. Some of the most glorious achievements 
of the Hindus have been in the region of philosophy 
and the University may bring them to the calm and 
re.spectful consideration of its undergnid nates, 
specially as the systems of philosophy display a 
profound subtlety of thought. 

It is only our cordial agreement and appreciation 
of the details of the scheme that prevents us from 
a more elaborate treatment of the scheme. Mr, 
Nathan and his colleagues have laid the Indian 
public under a deep debt of gratitude, and their 
report is bound to be handed down in the history 
of Indian education as one of the epoch-making 
documents. The University will only be the herald 
of several of the same type to be started in the 
future and a realisation of that hope will imply a 
much larger measure of educational progress, than 
the brilliant scheme conceived by the statesmanship 
of Lord Macaulay. We have no hesitation in 
promising a stream of pilgrims from various parts 
of India, to behold the temples of knowledge that 
will rear their heads in pride in that Ehcient city 
of Bengal, — to exclaim in the words of Matthew 
Arnold, that the University ‘keeps ever calling us 
nearer to the true goal of all of us, to the IdUal, to 
perfection, to beauty, in a word, which is only truth 
seen from another side’ ! 

Madras, 1 P. Seshadri. 

6th February 1913. j 


A NOTE ON THE COMMITTEE'S REPORT 

BY PROF. S. C. BOSS, A. M. (NEBBASKA) 

Professor of Economics and Political Philosophy, 

City College, Calcutta. 

The Government of Bengal have invited criti- 
cisms on the proposals contained in the Report of 
the Dacca University Committee and the criticisms 
will receive the considerations of the Governor in 
Council before final conclusions are arrived at with 


regard to the organisation of the University. An 
opportunity for an expression of opinions has thus 
been given to those who have suggestions of 
improvement to offer, and they must thankfully 
utilise this opportunity, 'rhis consideration, coupled 
with a request from the Editor of the Collegian 
has persuaded the present writer to put down the 
following remarks. 

Matricuiation Quaiifloations 

Mr. Mahomed Ali, in his note of dis.sent, has 
called attention to the fact that students are admit- 
ted into Colleges, “ where instead of their being 
lifted up to the level of the ideal lecturer, the 
lecturer is forced to step down to their own lower 
level ” ; and in all the recent endeavours to improve 
the character of education in India there has been 
this essential mistake that “ excellent superstructures 
have been designed without due regard for the 
character of the foundations ”. 'I’his aspect of our 
educational problem ought to receive adequate 
recognition in any scheme of reform that may be 
adopted in Collegiate education in this country. 
But the Dacca University Committee have felt it 
neces.sary to recommend that the Matriculation 
certificate of Calcutta must remain the .sole general 
entrance qualification for the new’ University, be 
cause they find practical difliculties in the way of 
Dacca adopting a separate standard. Under these 
circumstances, the llacca University may find a 
possible remedy in the institution of a private school 
attached to the University and subsidiseil l>y it, 
which should undertake to prepare freshmen (^f 
unsuitable education for University-teaching. Ily 
fixing its w'orking-hours in th i evening the school 
may be able to W’ouc harmoniously w’ith the Univer 
sity. The suggestion is derived from the writer’s 
knowledge of the existence of such a school in the 
University of Nebraska. 

intereoiiegiate Lectures 

lii the Dacca University, B. A. lectures will he 
intercollegiate. 'Hu's arrangement is likely to 
entail the delivery of lectures to audience.s of one 
hundred or more. 'I'hc (x)mmittec maintain tha'. 
“ while tutorial classes should he kept as small ns 
possible, there is no objection to large clas.ses for 
lectures”. The present writer submits that in 
subjects like Economics, for instance, whose exposi- 
tion demands di.scussion with the students, large 
classes are undesirable. In this view he finds 
support in the opinion of a distinguished American 
economist Professor Simon N. Patten of the 
University of Pennsylvania. Dr. Patten h^ 
remarked : * “ The old economic teacher (in 

• Vide his book Reconstruction oj Economic Theory i 
Supplement to the Annals of the American Academy et 
Political and Social Science^ November 1913. 
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America) had a dozen or twenty students in his 
classes with whom he argued from rational premises. 
Elementary politics and Economics are now taught 
in large classes. No one can argue with one hundred 
students. My expcrence is that forty is the upper 
limit, and it is diniciilt when the classes go above 
twenty. This means that the College professor 
must appeal to the sentiments and emotions of his 
hearers. He must orate rather than argue. The 
emotional appeal also demands that he put before 
them the sentiments most likely to be active in the 
minds of his pupils.” The result of this change in 
the method of instruction in American Universities 
has, Trofessor l^atten holds, been that “ College 
life is now emotional, rather than rational. Fifty 
years ago college students argued ; today they 
shout and sing. ” 

Department of Poifticai Economy & 
Political Philosophy 

In the new University no separate department will 
be created for Sociology or for Political science. 
Nt) Scpar.uc 'rhcsc subjccts will be studied in con- 
i)riMiimi-i»t for nection with Philosoijhy and Economics 

.s«i(iolo>ry or for 1 t .1 1 1 1 

I’oiituai resi)ectively. In these days every branch 

Sci. riic higher learning has assumed such 

vast and complex proportions that this dependent 
position of tlio two most important “luimanilies” 
can hardly be favourable to efficient teaching and 
vigorous research. 

I'he committee would not retpiire students of the 
I'.conomics di^parlment to take any course in Socio- 
logy. but recent develoiiments in ICconomic thought 
demand that Sociology must form a collateral study 
in the department of Jiconomics. Careful students 
of I'.conomics are aware that at the present moment 
tl’iL conflict that had been going on in the domain 
of ICconomic thought for many years between what 
may be called economic monism and economic 
pluralism seems to have eiulcd in the victory of 
pluralism, that attempts are now being made to 
rehabilitate economic monism on the basis of Socio- 
logy, and tluft these attemi)ts have met with a 
certain amount of success. 

'I'he committee have excluded Political 
Science from B. A. Pass Economics and also from 
B. A. Pass History. Apart from the consi- 
Excinsion o[ dcratioii that Political Science is closely 
related to the two subjects, its exclusion 
H. A. Habb IS undesirable on utilitaram grounds, 
nurse majority of graduates of our Uni- 

versities happen to be Pass B. A’s., and only a 
very small percentage of the Pass B. A’s go in for 
Ihe M. A. examination. The situation will, it may 
be assumed, be repeated in the Dacca University. 
Under the arrangement of the proposed curricu- 
of studies in the Dacca University, the Pass 
B. A’s will have no opportunity of receiving any 


political education. But, having regard to the 
consideration that the zemindar’s sons and the 
majority of the Mahomedan graduates will, under 
the constitution l)e admitted, in due course, to 
franchise and invested with ])olitical powers, it 
seems desirable lluit the Dacca University in which 
.special facilities wlil lie given for the education of 
these classes of students, should not fail to provide 
for their political education. 

It is gratifying that the Dacca University will 
adopt a comprehensive scheme of instruction in 
Instruction in ICconoiiiics. 'fhc coursc of economic 
Eoonomiis studies will be “designed at the same 
time to promote th.e gi.iieral culture of the student 
and to fit him for any career in which he may be 
called upon to deal with business affairs.” Descrip- 
tive cctninmics will, therefore, be given a promin- 
ent place in the curriculum of studies. But to fully 
realise the object in view, the University should 
provide an lOcoiujmic museum in which the raw 
materials of industry, the iirocesscs of production, 
the diwelopment of transportation and such other 
things will be exhibited. I’hc purpose of such a 
museum will not be fully served by the geological 
section of the proposed museum to be attached to 
the University. 

The committee have recommended the strength 
of the stuff in Economics to be six. In view of the 
st.ifi 111 Kn-n... that these six gentlemen will be 
calltai upon to teach both Economics 
and Politii'ul science, and having regard to the 
d(‘gree of specialisation that has been achieved in 
these branches of study in the great Universities 
of the west, the strength w ill not be adequate. 

S. C. Bose. 


ON THE SCIENTIFIC & TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION AFFORDED BY THE 
DACCA UNIVERSITY 

BY AN F C, S. 

It is a matter of considerable significance that 
the Dacca University committee is strongly in favour 
of higher scientific education. “'Vhe department 
of science will be constructed on an exhaustive 
scale” and it is expected to afford a very efficient 
and vast opportunity and field of research to the 
students. ^ We hope that the student community 
from the examples of Dr. Ray and his pupils and 
Dr. Bose will not lose any opportunity to make 
the best use of advantages available to them. \Vc 
do not essentially differ from the scheme laid do>vn 
in the report but only some important suggestions 
are made below, 
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Elementary Solentiflo Edueatlon 

In connection with general courses of study the 
committee has considered and appreciated the 
difficulty of an Indian student to “study in a 
foreign language”. I‘'or this the standard of examin- 
ation may be slightly lowered. We think that the 
introduction of elementary scientific education in 
the higher schools is essentially necessary with 
following statements of support, even lowering the 
standard of other subjects : 

(1) The students of all the Western Universities 
have a common advantage that they find their 
scientific books in their mother tongue and they 
commence their scientific education much earlier 
and with comparative ease. For this reason, though 
the “Indian students enter the University at a very 
early age” jiractically no advantage is gained. The 
Western Universities are used to teach and examine 
the matriculation boys in scientific subjc^cts. 'I'heir 
standards of examinations are in some cases cfiual 
to that of the Intermediate standard of Indian 
Universities. The authorities of Universities of 
this country having a desirable tendency to equalise 
their graduate? to those of other Universities make 
their final syllabus ccjual. The consequence of which 
is that the students preparing for the 13. Sc. or M. Sc. 
degree have to learn more at similar jieriods than 
the students of the foreign Universities preparing 
for the corresponding degrees. And this is perhaps 
the sole reason for the alinormal amount of failures 
of students at that stage. 

( 2 ) After passing tiie matriculalion examination 
the students will be refjuired to select such subjects 
of study into which they had no access before hand. 
Now the difficulty is evident, which the committee 
has also mentioned, how one can know it before 
hand with what extent a subject will suit him with- 
out having any preliminary previous knowledge 
about it. The examples of evil con.sccjuences of this 
system are not at all rare in the Calcutta University. 
I’hcre are many students who being tempted by the 
mysterious experiments of science took up the 
scientific subjects but finally they met with unex- 
pected failures and bad results with the consequent 
loss of time, energy and courage. 

( 3 ) It is undoubtedly expected that some of the 
students will surely specialize and shine in scientific 
subjects in future. Hence it is better to afford them 
opportunities for specially preparing their brains, 
minds and thoughts from the very beginning, just 
as some of the foreign Universities are used to do. 
Most of the real specialists will, we dare say, agree 
ffiat they feel a peculiar sort of delight when they 
iwell in their own subjects. Why then the youthful 
oeginneiS should not have the amusement of obser- 
ving the very interesting scientific phenomena ? 


Agricultural Education 

I'hecommittechas discu.s.sed the question whether 
a College of Agriculture .should form a part of the 
new University, and it has “appeared to the com- 
mittee that there is no .scope at 1 )acca for an insti- 
tution of University grade.” If the committee has 
decided without any exhaustive report by an expert 
on the subject, it seems desirable that further en- 
(juiry may be made by a suitable [iractical expert 
from ("alifornia or United States before any actual 
step is taki;n for the education of the people of 
more or h\s.s the whole of l^astern Bengal. 

In establi.shing a college for the well-to-do clas.scs 
it is evident that the Government is ready to do 
the maximum possible benefit to the people. Since 
they are well-tO'd(j, they require least help from 
others ; they ran su[)[)lcment or complete their 
education from any University at any })art of the 
world if they at all care for it. But the claim for 
education by the agricultural pe()i)le is far more 
imjiortant and legitimate than by any other classe.s. 
It is rather very serif )us to think of the (|uestion of 
more than two-thirds of the wholii pfq)iilalif)n. Of 
course tht; rayats will not be capable (»f directly 
having any advantage of higher University education 
but they will surely derive some Jiew methods by 
diffusion frfun highly trained men and such are the 
cases in advanced agricultural countries. Parallel 
examples of this are also very frecjiient in other 
intelligent industries of this country. It is gtmerally 
accepted that the aguieullural condition of the 
( oiintry is to be much im])roved. Under the cir- 
cumstances it would only be an unmistakable 
[)rocedure to lx; guided by an established expert 
on the subjec t. 

Advancement of Industries 

Omsidering the miserable industrial condition 
of India the proposed University may render a 
considerable indirect help for the ad\anccment ol 
the indu.stries. One of the best way to direct the 
attention of the highly trained and intelligent 
students is by considering them eligible as candi 
dates for 1. Sc. or some other degree with a thesis 
showing originality about industries. 

After the Swadeshi movement numerous and 
various industries have been started by the experts 
trained from Japan, Germany etc. The major part 
of the indu.strie.s taken up i.s related to chemistry. 
Of the difficulties for which these chemical indu.s- 
tries arc .sunering with which the University may be 
concerned is the theoretical knowledge ()f the 
experts. Now the experts of applied chemical indus- 
tries as, agriculture, printing ink, tanning, matches, 
pencil etc., though thf;y are trained abroad have 
not sufficient theoretical knowledge. What Mr. T. H. 
Richardson has said of engineering is also true 
with all applied sciences. Simply foreign knowledge 
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and experience will not do ; every step requires 
modification according to the local conditions of 
the country. Such modification requires a sound 
theoretical knowledge, which however can hardly 
he expected from the present experts. 

If the University allows students to submit 
thesis for degrees from firms having bonafide 
requisites for investigation to be carried out there, it 
will be an immense advantage to both the firms and 
the students. It is very much desirable to keep 
some indirect influence over the industries without 
which there is no hope of their near rapid improve- 
ment. And besides the temptation for degree and 
the reputation for which will in future render 
valuable impetus for their rising, may induce in- 
telligent youths to take up industrial investigations. 
Some may think that in the rising of a meritorious 
business man no University stamp is necessary 
just as Sir Rajendra Nath Mukerji did not require 
a D. Sc. or even the Licentiate in Uivil Engineering 
to establish such a big firm as Messrs. Martin tV: Co. 
but this is rather an exceptional case. 'I'lie students 
of orditiiiry merit may use their University certificates 
to win the confidence of the common public, 
who may not possess much freedom of thought and 
indeiieiideiice of judgment. 

Jn western countries original works <jf both 
theoretical and practi(\il importance are very 
su‘'('essfully conducted in educational and commer- 
cin' laboratoiies, whic.li have jointly renden d their 
growth of industries so easy, rapid, and progressive. 
It is very well known how marveilous researchiis 
are conducted in the firms of lUirroughs ^Vclcome 
c\: Co., Iv. iMerk, Kahlbacum, I'rederic Hazer cV ('o. 
etc. Should we not expect similar firms here? 
If the above desired regulation be allowed it will 
surely render an indirect l)ut substantial help tor 
the growth of the industries. 

Selection of Research Scholars 

The committee has regarded it “ as of the 
greatest importance that advance study and research 
should he given a [iromincnt place in Dacca 
University.” This is exactly the attitude necessary 
for India. In this connection we keenly feel it 
necessary to suggest that conditions for eligibility 
of students undertaking research work .should not 
he restricted among the graduates only, some 
opening however limited need bo left for non- 
graduates. 'riiesc non-graduates or outsiders may 
he given a trial for a short period of few months or 
days after which the professor in charge will give an 
^Th}ion about his ability with which it will be 
decided whether he may be allowed to continue or 
not. The.se research scholars may also get final 
degrees by submitting tliesis on the special subject 
on which he is investigating. With this the 
University will be of use to those gifted future 


scientists who will have no academic career like the 
pioneer revolutionary scientists of the world. 

Original works by non-graduates are very fre- 
(lucnt in western countrie.s, in India also such 
examples are finite available. In the chief centre 
of research, the Presidency College, one of the rion- 
graduate pupils of 1 )r. Ray has done such efficient 
original work as is far superior to that hitherto 
done by the Government research scholars either in 
(piality or in quantity. It is rather better to give 
trials to one or more incapable students than to 
totally and permanently exclude .some scholars of 
real merit. 

We also feci it necessary to note here the 
difficulty of selection of proper research candidates. 
In the opinion of many whatever precautions may 
be taken by the examiners the University written 
examinations are and will be more measures of 
memory than merit. Hence the qualifications 
necessary for any one to undertake original investi- 
gation cannot be well-judged from his previous 
University career. He by his results of previous 
examinations has practically shown no proof of his 
originality. Under the circumstances it is highly 
desirable to keep the willing candidates possessing 
no previous originality, for a certain period a.s will be 
desired by the professor in charge, under trial after 
which the .selections are to be made according to 
the recomendation of the professors who will also 
be responsible for the success of their nominees. 

An F. C. S. 


DACCA UNIVERSin SCHEME. 

HY, ONE WHO IS HOI’EFUL, 

AVe heartily thank the Government and Mr. 
Nathau for the opportunity given to the public for 
discussion of the report of the Dacca University. 

We differ from the decisions arrived at by the 
committee in certain important points, which we 
arc going to explain now. I’he programme of the 
new University, as it is, is quite charming. It is 
rather too much to expect that we are really going 
to have such a University in this country. We 
should always aim at the highest ideal so that it 
may at least be partially realisi’d. So we mean to 
point out some of the defects of the existing 
scheme. 

Vernacular as medium of Instruction 

We believe that no Indian University will ever 
be able to attain the same level of efficiency as the 
German, the English, the French or the American 
Universities, unless the teaching in these be con- 
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ducted in the mother tongue of the country in 
which the University is situated. Wc believe that 
the German or English Universities would have 
attained no better success than the existing Indian 
Universities, were they to teach their pupils in the 
language of the Chinese or the Bengali. The energy 
expenditure in acquiring a foreign language is 
immense. Almost all the available brain power 
of Indian youths is used up in developing the 
memory of the pupil, little opportunity being given 
for cultivating his power of original thought, obser- 
vation or imagination, faculties without which no 
high sort of intellectual work can be done. But 
as it is not possible at present to impart education 
in Indian Universities in fndian languages, not 
because there are no text-books, in vernaculars (for 
text-books are readily prepared \vhcn there is a 
demand for them as in the case of Japan, and also 
we had to remain satisfied till very lately with 
English translations of such text-books as Ganot’s 
Physics, Kirk’s Physiology) but because the Govern- 
ment of the country must remain for a very long 
time to come English, we propose that in the New 
University a better facility than in the Calcutta 
University, for the cultivation of the Bengali 
Language should be given, that a number of subjects 
there should be taught in Bengali. And also 
meritorious works in Bengali language should be 
accepted as theses for higher University examina- 
tions. 

Imperial and Provincial Servlco 

The second point that we want to siigge.sl is 
that no distinction should have been made in the 
Educational .Service. There ought to be (me service 
in the education department, l^rofessors ought to 
be appointed not according to their colour but 
acording to their merit. We suggest this measure 
because it would be for the benefit both for the 
Government and the j)eoplc. In no other depart- 
ment this distinction between the provincial and 
Indian service is more harmful to the Government 
than in the Education Department. People might 
be led to believe that a European magistrate is 
really superior to an Indian magistrate, as there is 
no standard which could accurately measure tlie 
individual capacity for executive work. But the 
case is not so complicated in case of education 
department where the students seldom fail to 
determine the respective merits of their professors. 
Just think, that two professors are teaching the 
same books with the same amount of success (as is 
is done in the Government Colleges), but one of 
them draws a monthly salary of Rs. 500 per month 
while the other of Rs. 200 only. Now is thi.s sort 
of different treatment likely to impress the students 
with confidence in British Justice ? 


We suggest that all professors should be 
selected according to their merit. Such men should 
be obliged to publish every year at their own ex- 
pense the results of their work during that period 
embodying either their power of original thought, 
observation or original mode of treatment of an old 
subject. This will encourage men of different stamps 
to enlarge the boundaries of knowledge or diffuse 
it according to their various capacities. If this 
system is rigidly folio w'ed, then, the University is 
expected to produce the best results. 

Hlndu^Mahomedan 

In the ] 3 acca University scheme some undue 
advantage has been given to the Mahomedans. 
In every civilised country the creed of a man 
has nothing to do with his University education. 
The fittest man there is only given preference. This 
peculiarity in the Dacca University Scheme is due, 
it is said, to some political consideration. Probably 
the Government has got its owm motive for doing 
so Let us present a (Concrete case to the Govern- 
ment. A poor Hindoo scholar fails to procure a 
scholarship, but nevertheless he is a good boy anil 
with proper facility he can easily obtain University 
degree. But on account of poverty he is unable to 
prosecute his studies ; by over w'ork to secure a 
scholarship, and by underfeeding his health is shat- 
tered and his brain deranged ; he finds his ambi- 
tions crushed but he sees that a Mahomcclan 
student immeasurably inferior to him in brain 
power is loaded w’ith all the facilities for prosecuting 
his studies. Is this system likely to turn out a good 
citi4en from either of the two. The one rightly or 
wTongly feels himself unjustly treated, the other 
because he was once treated with consideration is 
ahvays conscious that how'ever worthless ho ninv 
be he should be given special advantages in evei > 
sphere of life. 
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THE UNIVERSITIES 
Calcutta University 

On the recommendation of the Board of Examin- 
ers, the undermentioned candidate is declared by 
of syndicate as eligible for admission 
Doctor of to the Degree of Doctor of Law : — 
Babu Dwarka Nath Mitra, M. a., m. l. 
The subject of his thesis is : “The position of 
women in Hindu Law”. 


Shastri (Honours in Sanskrit) 

Second Div. Third Div. 

Oriental College .0 3 ••• 7 

Private students ... i ... 7 

Maulvi Fazii. (Honours in Arabic) 

1st Div. 2nd Div. 3rd Div. 
Oriental College ... 2 3 i 

Private students ... ... i 5 

Munsiii Fazil (Honours ik Pbrsian) 

2nd Div. 3rd Div. 

Oriental College ... ... 5 

Private students ... 3 ... 22 


The Rajshahi College is affiliated in political 
Affiliation political philosophy to the 

11. a. pass standard with effect from the 
session 19 12- 1913. 

The Matriculation Examination, 1913 will be- 
gin on the 3rd of March 1913. The Intermediate 
« Examinations will begin on the 17th 

Ex«a.D.te. b ^ 

Examinations will begin on the 25th March 1913. 
1'he first M. B. Examination will begin from 28lh 
A[)ril 1913. 

Two post-graduate Rc.search Scholarships of 
the monthly value of Rs. 100 — one for scientific 
TwopoRt ^^'Ejcels and the other for literary sub- 
gradviatq sects will be awarded by the Director 

Sdi oiarships pu]^iic Instruction, Bengal. Applica- 
tions must be made to the D. 1 \ I. through the 
head of the institution on or before the i 5 (Jb Febru- 
ary 1913* 

Punjab University 

Mr. Samarendra Gupta, son of Mr. Gupta lately 
Editor of the “Tribune,” has bixjii 
^ooturer^ appointed by the Punjab University 
to deliver a cour.se of lectures on “Indian 
Art ’ This is the first appointment of an Indian to 
the post. 

Degrees eonf erred In the year 1912, 

{CoftHnued from page 218) 

B.\chelor of Teaching : — 5 in the first division, 
22 in the second division and 2 in the third 
division, all from the Central Training College 
Lahore. 

Bachelor in Medicine and Bachelor in 
bURGERY :^24 pa&ed all from the Medical Col- 
lege Lahore. 

Bachelor of Laws:— 

1ST Div. 

Eaw College Lahore 
Private Students 


Bato 


r; 

2 


2Nn Div. 
•• 35 

•• 23 


All8.ha.ba.cl Univorsity 

The Intermidiatc examination of the Allahabad 
Centre, and the B. A. and M. A Final examinations. 

of 1913 will be held ai the University 
Senate Hall, Allahabad. 'I’he H. Sc., 
M. Sc. Previous and final and the M. A. 
Previous examinations will, as usual, be held at the 
Muir Central College, Allahabad. The Law and 
Preliminary Scientific examinations at the Allahabad 
(X*ntrc will also be held, at the University Senate 
Hall, Allahabad. 

Preliminary Scientific Examination, 1913 

The Prkli.minary Scientific Examination 

FOR THE DeGRKK OF B ACHE I. OR OF 

Medicine and Bachelor of Surgery 
will be held at Allahabad on Monday the 8th 
September 1913 and the following day.s, commen- 
cing at 10 A. M. each day, one paper as far as 
. possible being given daily. Principals are requested 
to intimate to the Registrar not later than the 30th 
June 1913 the probable number erf candidates 
likely to appear for the aforesaid examination from 
their colleges in 1913. 

Chemistry : — The Modes of Occurrence, Pre- 
paration and General Characters of Methane, 
Ethane, Ethylene, and Acetylene, and 
forVhe^'^® their derivatives viz., Haloid Compounds, 
Exiyu. of Alcohols and Ethereal Salts, Ethers, 
Aldehydes, Ketones, Acids, Amines, 
Starch, Sugar and the processes of Fermentation, 
Urea, Benzines and its more important derivatives. 
Glycerine and Saponification, Boron. A Brief 
description of the following Metals, outlines of 
the most important metallurgical processes, 
important Compounds, UVs and Tests : Sodium, 
Potassium, Ammonium, Calcium, Magnesium, Zinc, 
Mercury, Aluminium, Copper, Silver, Iron, Tin, 
Lead and Antimony. The Nature of Combustion, 
Structure of a flame, Cause of Luminosity, Oxidation 
and Reduction, Blowpipe Flame and its Use, 
Acids Alkali.s, and Salts, Neutralisation. The 
General Methods of the Preparation and Purification 
and the Principles of the Ultimate Analysis 
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of Organic Substances. Students shall also be 
required to pass an additional practical exami- 
nation in Elementary Volumetric Anlaysis, viz.^ 
Titration of Acids and Alkalis, Estimation of Ferr- 
ous Salts by means of Potassium Permanganate, 
Estimation of soluble Chlorides and (Carbonates. '^Phe 
following book is suggested : — Remsen’s Organic 
Chemistry (Macmillan.) 

Biology : — The Syll.abus prescribed in General 
Biology for the Intermediate Examination of 1913 
with the addition to the practical work of the 
dissection of the Rabbit. 

'Phe Examination in 1914 will be held in Che- 
mistry only and the course of study in that subject 
will be the same as in r9i3. 

AVith reference to the note in the University 
prospectus requiring Intermediate candidates taking 
Note-books to keep a written accrjiint of 

of I- Sc. each experiment performed by them 
Candidates special note-book, the SMidicate 

of the University has directed that these i.;!uaatory 
note-books should be inspected by the examinors. 
'Pho principals of Colleges are, tlierefoiv, re(jue.sled 
to keep the note-books of candidates appearing for 
the examination of 1913 ready for submission to 
the examiners, whose names and addresses will be 
communicated to them later. 'Phe note-books 
are to be forwarded to the examiners, unthoul fail^ 
on or before the nt April, 1913. 


THE HINDU UNIVERSITY 


The total amount realised up to the 3rst 
January 1913, comes to Rs. i9,Sf,.|39-9a.-5p. 
Funds The importa!\t collection is the j)ay- 
ment by the Maharaja Holker of Indore 
of the balance of two lakhs out of the five lakhs 
.subscribed by His Highness. 

Thk Hindu University Deputation wliich 
reached Delhi on the ist instant, was, we are 

ThoDeDuta- ‘I'- Cfrdcd a Vury hearty 

lion’s Tour reception. It was headed by the Maha- 
raja of Durbhanga, Malaviya, Pandit 
Dindayal, Bhatelc Shaim Pichari Lai and B. 
Mangla Pra.sad. It wailed iqxm his highness the 
Maharaja of Nabha who promised a }iands(;mc 
donation of one lakh to the University fund. 

'i'he depution i.s to visit Bikanir on the ist in- 
stant, Jodhpur on the 3rd, Bombay on the 6tb, 
Surat on the izlh and Limdi on the i3tli? After 
this the deputation will visit a number of states of 
Kathiaw’ar and central India. 

'J'he Hindu University Deputation headed by 
the .Maharaja of Durbhanga and Pandit Madan 
t Jodhpur Molaviya, now at Jodhpur, 

announces that the Marwar Durbar 


has contributed to the Hindu University Fund 
Rs. 2,00,000 besides an annual sub.scriptlon of 
Rs. 24,000. The name of Lord Hardinge is to 
be associated vith this contribution. The depu- 
tation also announces a subscription of Rs. 4,36,000 
from the Maharajah of Bikanir. 

His Highness the 'I'hakorc Sahib, the Ruler of 
of the State of J.imdi, with a view to commemorate 

A Moslem Khan to the 

Fost-Qradu- State made a donation of Rs. 5,000 to 
shlp^tiJThS' utilised by His Higline.ss the Aga 
Hindu Khan in giving scholarships to any 

niversi y youths studying in 

either the Aligarh Moslem or the Benares Hindu 
University. H. II. the Aga Khan thanked the 
Thakore Sahib for the generous gift and said that 
he would give a scholarship out of this sum 
to any Moslem post-graduate going to the Hindu 
University for his M. .\. course. 


THE COLLEGES 

AND SCHOOLS 

First Sanskrit Convocation, 

28 th January, 1913. 

'Phe inaugural (’’onvoi'ation of the Board of 
Sanskrit Examinations was held on the jS ili 
January 19(3 in the (‘alciUta Sanskrit Colligi- 
prenii.ses, for conferring titles on students wluj hti\e 
pas.sed the Sanskrit title Examinations in varioii-; 
branches of .Smiskrit learning. His ICxcelleiuy 
1 -ord (’armichael the (>overni;r of Bengal presidi d. 
After His Excellency had declared the eonvuca- 
tion open, candidates or I’itles were presented liy 
the .Secretary (Dr. Salish ^'idyabhn:;an) to 
Hon’blc the President of the Board of .Saii.-ki ‘ 
ICxaiiLs. (Sir Ashiitosh .Mukerjee,) witli a .Sanskir 
sloka adapted as the formula for the ]>urpose. '1 1 h‘. 
diplomas were then eonfern d by the Pre^iiK nl 
with a charge (Sanskrit sloka.) ^'}le President tine 
made a lengthy si)eecl» giving a consistent Iiisti.>iy 
of the progress and expansion (^f Sanskrit learning .1 
this country. He named Pundits Iswar (’han 'la 
Vidyasagar amd Mohesh ('handra A’iclyaratna .md 
described bow Sanskrit learning rca'eivcd a great 
inqietus at their hands. After this His Exeelleney 
declared the Convocation closed and addressed 
the meeting. 

The Kheiat Chandra InstHution, Calcutta 

At the prize distribution of this school on 
Friday evening the 31st January 1913 the annual 
Prize report recapitulated the history ©1 

Distribution instiliitiQji, and referred to the build- 
ing of its owu, without whicJi the schvol 
was w'Qrking at a great disadvantage. It announced 
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donations received from the Mohunt Maharaj of 
Tarakeswar of Rs. 300 for tiic Library and Ka. 200 
in aid of the prize distribution; Rs. 100 from Raja 
CiOpal Lall Roy ; Rs 100 from Babu Raghu Nath 
Poddar ; Rs. 50 from the estate of the late Babu 
Romanath Chose ; Rs. 40 from Babu Saroda 
("haran Chatterjee, zeminder ; Rs. 10 each from 
Babu Santa Seal Hannerji, Bidyabinode, and Mr. 
N. Maitra. 

'I'hc Chairman (Hon. !Mr. ?. C. Lyon) .said he 
had known the school as an old friend, for twenty 

Mr L on*8 authori- 

Speech ties were going to celebrate its jubilee. 

It was a great i)leasure to him to visit 
the school and see the keenness of the boys at 
work, but his lust visit made him sorry lhi»t institu- 
tion was W(jrking undi-r great diniciilties in a. very 
small house which was entirely inadecjuate for ac- 
commodating all its classes and meeting the de- 
iiiiinds of an energetic University. lie wa.s, in 
fact, sorry to find that some of the boys amongst 
„ , o , whom might perhaps be found a future 
Chiirau V iee-( dl.ancellor, were grouped in a 
Doint’iorof 7'’^ WLultliy people of Uengiil, 

Its. 50,000 the (Chairman observed, were often 
ready to help any good undertaking, 
'rite school had long been looking forward to one 
of them giving help towards obtaining a house of 
its own. At last one of them had come forward — 
the zamindar of Udainarainpur, l-Jawrah, Babu 
S:i!'')da ('haran (Chatterjee — who had promised a 
jiiincely donation of Rs. 50,000 for the building 
(if the school. 1’his was a noble gift from 
:i noble man, who bad n<jt only shown the liberality 
iiiid miinincence of which they have Just heard 
l)i]i as they knew, liad lately founded a school and 
a disjiensary, at an enormous cost, in his own 
district, and wdio had still been ready to liefriend 
other useful undertakings outside his own. >Ir. 
Lyon thought it w'as a very good example, and 
l'0[)ed that otlier rich persons would contribute 
towards education in this country. Tn concluding, 
lie remarked that no doubt the Government would 
back up the geneiosity of Babu Sar(Kla C'haran 
( liatterjee, if th( institution accepted the conditions 
ol the Government. 

'rhe Hon. Mr. W. C. Madge proposed a vote 
of thank to the chair. He joined in thanking the 
donor who had promised a princely gift to the 
school, "rhe President called for hearty cheers fm- 
Iho donor, which were given with enthusiasm. 


Lord Carmichaers inspeotion of 
the Ripen College 

His Excellency Lord Carmichael on E'riday forc- 
m)onofthe 24th January 19 13. paid a visit to the 
^ipon College. Much intorest was evinced by His 


Excellency when he entered the Chemical la- 
boratory of the College. Lord Carmichael made a 
minute examination of the arrangements and the 
w'ork which w’as being done by the studens at 
the time, in accordance w'ilh his express desire 
previrmsly made known to the aullu^ritics. Lord 
Carmichael took a personal interest in the work, exa- 
mining note books, (|uestioning and testing the 
work of the boys in the l.)ark Room, and exhibit- 
ing a familiarity with the scientific w’ork which was 
.simply surprising. His l^xcellency next visited 
the Arts (Jlasscs and also the "riitorial Classes, 
after which he insiiectcd each class in the School 
Department, whicli w.asalso at full work at the time. 
The mejnotony of the ins])t.*i‘lion which lasted for 
about an hour, was frt:fpienlly punctuated wdth 
entluisia^tic shouts of ap])liuise followed by a 
rboriis of “Good morning” by the boys as His’ 
ICxcelleiicv left each of the class rooms. 

At the close of the inspection the Hon. Babu 
.Surendra Nath Banerjea on behalf of the ('ollege 
staff thanked His ICxccllency f<jr his visit and said 
that it was a great encouragement to them to know 
that their w'ork wa.s viewed with sympathy by liim. 
His Excellency made enquiries about the building 
fund of the College. 

Sabour Agriculturnl College 

'Phe fourth sitting of the College Debating 
Society wa.s held on Saturday, February isl, at 
6-30 p. m. in the Botany Lecture theatre, Mr. E. J 
Woodhouse, Principal Of the College occupied 
the chair. After the reading of the Secretary’s 
report by Babu S. B. Roy liid President called 
upon Babu D. N. Mider (2nd year .student) to read 
out his paper entitled “Is Scientific Agricultural 
Education Fruitful in India ?’’ He supported 
and welcomed this education. Babu S. N. 
Chatterjee (2nd )ear student) supported many 
points. \n interesting debate followed in which 
Mr. (_'. S. 'Paylor, the Agricultural Chemist to the 
Governmi'iit took an aclB e part. The President 
then addressed tlu.* meeting and cited many iii- 
terc.sting facts to siipiiort the fruitfulness of scienti- 
fic agricultural education on Indian soil. With 
a vote of thanks to the chair the meeting came 
to a close. 


Madras MediciU College, 

At the Prize distribution ceremony of the 
Madras ..Medical College which was presided over 
by His Exc.ellency Lord Pentland, the Principal 
Lt. Col. Giffard made the following speech 

Your Excellency. — This is indeed a AVt/ I-etter 
day in the annals uf this College ; not .since July 1837 
has a Governor of Fort Saint George presided over an 
assembly in this Hall, 
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We thank you vcrj' much for your kindness in com- 
ing here to-day. There seems to be quite an' 'intimate 
relationship between .a Clovernor’s visit and th.at of one 
celestial body at least, for the periodicity of the ap- 
pearance of Halley’s comet in perihelion passage is 
almost exactly that of the arrival of a Ciovernor irr 
this Hall, (lovernor’s visits to this College arc 
as Angel's visits few and far between. A Rod Letter 
day indeed and had it been our good fortune that Her 
Excellency the Lady Pcntland had been able to 
accompany you, a Red I-ettcr would not have sufficed 
and the Illuminator of our records would have been 
compelled to paint with all cunning the figure of some 
saintly lady inside the golden flourishes of the Initial 
of this chapter. 'I'he chapter opened this day is for 
another reason almost worthy of such an honour, for it 
is the first occasion on which an Indian lady has taken 
her Degree of M. 13 . andC.M., and not satisfied with 
that unique performance has carried oil from men and 
women students alike three gold medals. I refer, of 
course, to Miss Muthulakshmi Animal. 

Your Excellency, we have no h'ounder’§ day, nor 
do we pray for the memory of any pious Benefactor. 
The Medical School was founded in July, ut a 

cost of Rs. 9,861-3-3 by the Madras Government and 
has been maintained by them ever since. As you 
probably already know* it ha**, not, ttsyi'f, become cust- 
om;iry to pray for the repose of the soul of Madras 
Government. 

On the last occasion the historian of the College 
states ; ‘‘The liYst anniversary of the Medical College 
went off with great eclat. There was a brilliant 
gathering of all the notabilities of Madras, the Right 
Hon. Lord Elphinstone presided, and the members 
of Council, of the Medical Hoard and m;tny gentlemen, 
professional and otherwise, were present. A cl.ass of 
93 students, the large ilmnber of whom werg Europeans 
and East Indians and the remainder Hindus assembled 
on the ascending benches of the theatre, and after a 
brief introductory address by Dr, Mortimer, cxplainin<^ 
the constitution of the various classes, the public exa- 
mination began. The subjects they were examined in, 
were Anatomy, Physiology and Materia Medica. 'I'hc 
promptitude, clearness and precision with which replies 
were given could hardly be exceeded, and there 
appeared to be an aptitude for instruction, and an 
emulous desire of acquitting themselves well, manifest- 
ed by all, European, Indo- Briton and native, which 
forms the best augury of success that could possibly 
be afforded. The Right Hon’ble Governor expressed 
himself highly gratified with the result of the examina- 
tion, and addressed a few words of exhortation and 
encouragement to the students to urge them to assiduity 
in their useful and honourable pursuits.” 

Your Excellency, I fear Medicine has advanced 
too much since those simple days for any use to be 
found in a public examination, or for you to have any 
desire to question those presertt in Anatomy, Physio- 
logy and Materia Medica, still less perhaps in Surgery, 
Medicine, Bacteriology or Serum TherApy ; but we all 
hope that you may be pleased to follow Lord Elphin- 
stone’s example and to address “ a few words of ex- 
hortation and encouragement ” to the assembled stu- 
dents. Exhortation and encouragement we need, for 
the practice of Medicine is a hard task for a life time 
anywhere, and doubly so in India. In England the 


Profession of Medicine as a Profession still struggles 
(even with a Chancellor of the Exchequer as opponent) 
for adequate pay and reasonable recognition by society. 
If in Europe the general level of the profession is still 
too low, .at any rate there are some prizes. In Europe 
all doctors must reach a certiiin standard of general 
education before registration as a student, must quali- 
fy ie.^ reach certain fixed level for professional excel- 
lence as tested by examination .and must depend after 
this examination on their own wits and fitness for their 
advancement in life. In the Medical Schools of Mad- 
ras and in India generally there are many gr.ades and 
many standards in the profession, grades from which 
the individual has no chance of escape, grades still 
called by names disused in Europe for half a century 
or more. Why should this be so ? Why, If it takes 
five years of teaching to qualify a student in Europe, 
should we still by our actions maintain that four ye.irs 
is enough for a student (below the M. B. class) in Mad- 
ras. Two reasons can at once be gi\’cn. The absence 
of sufficiently good school education makes it impossi- 
ble for most students to reach a sufficiently high stan- 
(lard of general education. It is a great pity lh;U this 
state of things should exist, but it is a greater pity 
that most of those who have been long enough in the 
service of the College to be able to form an opinion are 
slowly forming the opinion that the students now coni' 
ing up for training in Medicine arc less well txiiicale«l 
and less fitted well to carry the huge load of modern 
Medical education than those who entered the College 15 
or even 10 years ago. The second reason is that pa)- in all 
grades is inadequate and has not increased in propor- 
tion to duties, responsibilities and work. \ third Grarle 
Sub-Assistnnt-Siirgeon still receives Ujss monthly p.'iy 
than it costs to keep a horse and a laily .’ipothccary 
(save thcna?nc), cannot commanrl the wages of a good 
iTiotor-c.'ir chauffeur. 

I need not mention honors and distinctions, f(»r it 
will be well-known to you that whilst a doctor in 
Emgland may to become a Baronet, a Knight 

of an Order, a Privy Councillor, or become a MenibcF 
of Parliament, the students of this Cfillege do not dreaui 
of ever .attaining a companionship of an Order ruiil 
Dr. Nair whom I am gl.id to see here to-day H e 
only non-official gentleman of our profession who ha ; 
reached a seat in the legislative Council of this or any 
other province. 

Well, Sir, after all this are we downhearted ? Aa. 
Oh no. Wc recognise the difficulties, we are wt^rKuit: 
to overcome them and wc hope for better tuuc^. 
Nor are we without reason for hope, for Govi n- 
ment has spent two and half lakhs for the r.i‘\y 
buildings of Physiology .and Hygiene and in a new (1. 
O. have notified their willingness to spend some more 
lakhs on the reorganisation and rebuilding of tins 
College, There is some reason to hope that the 
ernment of India may be persuaded to pay Military 
Assistant Surgeons, so that men of better edttcaiwn 
should be attracted into the service, and that when 
they have entered, they should have 5 years’ education, 
which will fit them for Civil Surgeoncies^ and ‘dlow 
them to be admitted to degree in Europe. 'I he 
students of this College compare very favourably wl 
with those of other Colleges of Bombay and Calcutta, in 
that the first ten of the libt entering the army this yea 
came from this college. Again, a great move forwar 



is about to be made by the Madras Government in 
in brinffifig back once more into this Oollcfjc the Sub- 
Assistant Surgeons (I say once more advisedly because 
in the course of their che(jucred career from “ native 
dresser/’ through I lospital Assistant, to Sub- Assistant 
Surgeons, they have twice been exjjellcd from this 
C’ollege). 'I'hcsc Sub-As-,istanf Surgeons now in the 
provincial school even today learn Chemistry, Phy- 
siology, Materia Mediea and bacteriology without a 
laboratory ffir any of these subjects and are not taught 
Pathology at all. 'I'he (jlovernment of Madras have 
already so rebuilt and recognised the Cjoverninent Oph- 
thalmic Hospital, (iovt‘rnment Maternity Hospital that 
these institutions are now the lincst and b(‘''t-ritted for 
Medical education in India if not in the Kmpire and 
the dear old (Jeneral Hospital is shortly about to rise 
Plurnix-likc for the third time in its life in all the pano- 
ply of new and brilliant plumage. In thre(^ other res- 
pects a Medic.il School in this country differs from one 
in Kurope. 

1st, The attraction (T a Medical career in this 
country and the (jpenings for Mi-dierd men in their 
later years .'ire so few that tin? Medical students an* 
ni’arly all poor men nr men who do not c'onsider that 
thcr(‘ is .'inything to be gaini'd l)y spciuling a few years 
aft(T (|ualihcalion in leaehing or in reM-arob- The 
result is that the paid teaeluM’.s cif this college an* the 
only Iversons to whom llu! students look for help and 
instruction, whilst in an hiiiropean scluxd then' an' al- 
ways bands of willing unpaid workers both for teach- 
ing and for research. 

.?n(l. 'rhe public look to Government too mu< li 
and help themselves in th.ese matters too little, 
rd. No org.inised Po-^t gT.utuate study, 
n iH8b, at the 50th Anniver-.irv of ll;e l’.)undati()n 
of this ('ollege the man who stood In my place then 
s.iid to the .‘issembled guest, ;incl students the-.e 
Words -Seeing how intiin.ately the well-being tif the 
public' is bound u]) with this institntsm, I \\oul<l f.«In 
ho|)e tlial the time U not far distant when wcmIiIiv phi- 
lanlliropists will he rd)le to see llu'ir way to in^tiluting 
r-'search schol.arship'. which will cnconr.ige sfirntilic 
invcstigatitjn ;ind en.ablc highly trained Misllcal 
gradu.ites of our I’nivcrsilies to spend a | ntion of 
their career in prosecuting enquires in the ild hnld 
(»f causation .and tlie Ire.itmcnt of morbid dates and 
in their practica', testing the v.iliu? of the niinurons 
indigenous drugs which arc reputed to be ellicacious 
in the treatment of disc.ise. I ;mi led to b lieve lli.U 
a large number of edue.ited ;ind Inthu ntial n.itive 
gentlemen share In this hope and, as this is so, 1 trust, 
ih.'it ere long, the view here exjrressed m.iy t.ake a 
practical shape." 

Althougdi 27 more years have passial no wealthy 
philanthropist in M.idras willing to endtwv research 
has so far appeared. I wish that any words o| your 
ur mine, Sir, could persuade some to come forward 
because many problems of medicine neculi.ir to Southern 
India or problems that press for solution with gre.iler 
force in Southernn Indi.a tli.'in in other paits ol the 
world await the advent of tlie invest ig:it ion. I need 
only mention diabetes, elephantisis and eclampsi.i as 
amongst the foremost retpiiring investigation. It is 
our hope that Your Kxcellency’s visit' to-day m.iv 
enable you to throw the weight of your great inlluencc 
into the balance of Government action and by so 


doing to help to raise this Oollcgc and the Professor of 
Medicine in Souljicrn India to greater heights of public 
esteem and public usefulness. 

His Excellency the Governor, who presided over 
the function, made an iiUeresting speech in the 
course of wdiich he said that they had a reminder 
in the deathrate itself lli.il they had niiu h to do in 
providing medical assistance. l.ord Pentland also 
said that “if Medical ICducation is to have its full 
effect, if the w'ork of those who arc w'orking in this 
College is to Ijcar full fruit, there must be a general 
and ])ersistent endeavour to raise the level of “gene- 
ral education throughout the Presidency.” 

S. P. G. College, Trichinepely 

The annual jui/e giving at this College took 
,^plae^i on the 27111 January, 191^^ w’itli Mr. J. H. 
Stone, M.A., I’.R.ir.s., in tln! (.!hair, 'I'he proceedings^ 
opened with tlie re|)ort f)f the JVineipal, (Rev. A. 
F. Gardiner) from w'liieh the following is taken : — 

'ri’.is h ;i notablt.' yi-ar in the hi'-loiy af this institu- 
tion since it i*, the inie hundred .'inil fiftieth anniversary 
of it^ lound.'ition. A brief review’ of its evcmtfiil course 
during the la-,t century and .'I h.’ilf will servo, perhaps, 
as the bc-^t introduction to tlie annual report of the 
year njii-i.;. 

'I'lu: .Six. icty of the Anglican brancli of the 

Church to undertake org;ini/Cil .Missionary work in 
South Indi.i was the Society for the Promotion of 
l.hristian Knowledge. IToin the year 1710, this 
Soci<‘ty contributed libernlly to the maintenance of the 
work of the Danish Mi-^siun which h.’ul first boon sent 
to 'rranquehar in 1705 by H. M. King h'rcdcric IV of 
Denm.’irk. rii.’it Missii)n ascribed its inspiration to 
the evainple set hy the S. 1 ^. C. in .America, and its 
objcit was actively promoted b}- th.it Sin'icly. In 1714, 
the Danish Mi^sion.iiy, Ziegvnbalgh, ri'ceived .a w.irm 
welcome ;uul hi .'irty encouragement in Kngland from 
Imth Churtli .ind Crown. 'I'hree ve.’irs later, he 
adilres'-cd .1 leti.-r to 1 1 . M. King George I reporting 
the pro^H'ss of his work and urging the importance 
aiiil nec<l of its extension. 

In the ye.ir I7.?S, the S. V. (’. K. opened an Jinde- 
pcndeni Mi'.sion of its own in .Madras, and subsequent- 
Iv esiablishi'd other centres of work in South India. 
In the Kev. C K. Schwartz visited Trichi nopoly. 
The t hiirch wliiih he foiindeil stands opposite the 
( ahlwi'll Hostel for the Christian students of the Col- 
lege, the hostel itself being built on the land which he 
acquired His hvnisc staiul close by. It is also re- 
corded in the .’inn.'ils of the S. P. C. K. that a small 
building was quickly erected to serve as School 
during the wei'k and as a teinporarv House of Prayer 
and W orship on Siuuiays till the building of Christ 
Church was completed. This was the seetl from which 
the present Kducalional InstiUitions of the S. P. G. in 
Trichinopoly have grown till they are what they are 
to vlav. 

Founded m the ye.ir after the W'ars of tlie Carnatic 
had been brpuglit to a close, the early days of this 
institution Were passed in stirring times. W’ith the 
fall of Pondicherry in the previous year, the supremacy 
of British influence had been finally e.stablished in 
South India, and the Treaty of Paris brought the 



struggle between the British and the TFrench to a satis- from the curriculum of studies, but in our opinion, 

factory conclusion. Mohammed Ali was recognised two full years* study is required to do justice to the 

as the Navvab of the Carnatic ; and this town was syllabus of the new B. A. Degree course ; consequently 

placed under his rule. It should be recorded with \i difficult to see how the vernaculars could be re* 

gratification that this Nawab was one of the earliest instated in it without recasting or extending the whole 
and most generous bc'ncfactors of this institution. course. We doubt if this could be satisfactorily cffect- 

In 1823, South India still formed part of the Diocese ed in the best interest of higher education and at the 

of Calcutta and it was to this fact th.at 'frichinopoly same time, in such a way as to meet with general 

owed the privilege of a visit from the great Dr. Hcbcr, approval. The remedy for the present neglect of the 

the second Bishop of Calcutta. The effect of th.at visit vernaculars, which wc view with apprehension, 

upon the fortunes of this institution was of afar-reaching prob.ibly lies in the restriction of specialization in the 
character. In the first place, at th.it time, the old earlier stages of a student’s course and a proportion- 
school buildings were falling into disrepair and were no ^t^ly increased attention to his study of the vernacular 
longer large enough to meet the incre.ising demands before he arrives at the Intermediate Examination, 
of the people of this town. Bishop Heber expressed 'pj-.e system of granting admission to University 
an earnest wish, which v'as noted down two or* three College on the results achieved by candidates under the 

hours before his lamentable death, that better buildings Secondary School Leaving Certificate Scheme, as an 
with increased accommodation might be provided^ for alternative or rather as a substitute, for the Malricu- 
these schools, ;md this was duly effected in memory of . lation Examination, promises to be an unqualified suc- 

his honoured name. In the second place, it was ^css if administered by Principals with clue care and 

largely owing to the influence of Bishop Heber that discrimin.ition. 'Iwo dangers tiavc been apparent from 
the Mission of the S. P. C. K. were handed over to ^bc outset : firstly there is the temptation to 

the S. P. G. In 1S23 the committee of the S. P. C. K. time and Uoublc by confining attention entirely, or 

resolved: almost entirely, to the marks obtained by a candidate 

‘That this Society do continue to maintain the Mis- jp Examination. Ajiart from the injustice th.il 

sionarics now employed by it in the South of India ^.p^^b a course of action infl'Cls upon a candidate, it 

during the remainder of their lives, and that the jokers the dignity of the University, on the one h.ind, 

management and superintendence of the Missions be by making matriculation dt;p« iul simply on a tloveru- 

transferred to the Society for the Propagation of the nient. insicad of on a University Examination, on the 

Gospel.’ , r* ^ other hand, it lowers the dignity of the Government 

This charge was rc.idily accepted by the S. P. G. disregarding the fundamenl.al principle of its whole 
the S. P. 0 . K. continuing to aid liberally In the work tj^beme of which the final examination is only a part, 

of Education, At the time of the transfer the S. P. C.K. Secondly, there is the temptation to lower the standaul 

were maintaining six European Missionaries, (including ^bc P'st for admission. In some cases we fear, 

the Rev. H. D. Schrcyvugel at 'rrichinopoly) and ^mdenls have been admitted into Colleges who are nut 

employing about 150 Indian teachers in their schools qualified to I'utcr upon a University course, and in a 

which contained about 1,300 pupils. yc.jr or tuo, it seems probable that the Senior Inter- 

Thc de\’elopinent of institution during the list mediate Cla's‘^es of the University will be choked with 

century was rapid. As a result of Bishop Ilebcr's Internieiliates’' many of wliom should never 

appeal the old school in the Fort was enlarged and b lvc been admillcd hUo a College al all. It is cerlaiu 

improved so as to constitute a hlglier grade school w ith ^bat Principals of the leading Colleges will exercise con- 

hcr existing schools allilialed to it as Uiranch gj^lerahle caution before adi^itting such failed cantli- 

schools. As the sphere of educ.ation extended, this who have appeared for the cx.imiuation from 

school was raised to the position of a recognised High ,,|ber Colle^-cs Tlie fate erf such students as hax* 

School in 1864. In 1867, the institution was still furtlier debarred from appe^^ri”g for the evamination 

enlarged and attained the rank of a Second (irade Col- ^^|jj b^. linnier. 

lege affiliated to the University of Madr.as, which had ^bo whole, however, as we have said, the change 

been founded about ten years €arlier. In 1883, the j,, jbe method of aflmis^ion is a change for the better, 

present First Gr.ade College , was finally established, „„tiescrve«l f.iilme in the Mali iculatioii Ex.iim- 

crowning the whole institution, which now comprises a ,^.^bon often prevented a student from entering a Col- 

University College, a High School and three in- | ‘ ^ ^vben he was well qBalifird to do so, and on ih«' 

complete Secondary .Schools affiliated to it. band, a record of a student’s woik at School :i-. 

The S. P. C. K. which founded this institution one to’his achievements in a public exammaiKni 

hundred and fifty years ago and maintained it for ^ ^be surest lest of his merit or demerit, 

more than half a century m the early stages of its ‘ loi 1-1012 the numbers on ihc roll of the Col- 
development, still contributes a sum of more than _Rs. ■■'■r; showed an increase, rising from 3 >3 
3,000 annually towards the education of its C hristian highest figure reached at that ti»'e ui the 

scholars, and this year also made a special additional r ^ be College and they give the following 

f rant of Rs. 3,000 towards the new High School J t . ® 

uilding— very pleasing bonds of union between the ® * rNon-Brahmins 670 or 45 per cent. 

Institution and the Society to which it ow'cs its Hindus Urahmins 509 or 35 per cent. 

^he last year of the old courses for the B.A Degree Christians P*" * * 

Examination has passed and this year, the first exami- Muhammadans 13^ , P P^*] 4 

nation under the new courses will be held. We It will be observed that this annual ^ ^ ‘ 

regfret the virtual disappearance of the vernaculars record of steady progress in every department ot 0 
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work. Our success largely depends upon the loyal 
and enthusiastic co-operation of the staff in that spirit 
of fellowship which is fostered by the ancient and 
honourable traditions of this institution and by the 
unity of purpose which permeates its activities from 
the lowest class to the highest. While the prosperity 
of the institution thus reflects credit upon the whole 
staff, 1 may be permitted to express my gratitude in 
particular to the Directors of the Boards of Studies, 
the Sub-Wardens and Managers of Hostels, the 
Superintendent of the Libiary and Athletics, and 
in the School Department to the Headmaster of tlic 
High School and to the Masters of the Branch 
Schools. 


ITECHNICAI. EDUCATION 

State Technical Scholarships, 1913. 

Thk Government of Bengal are -prepared to 
receive applications from statutory natives of India, 
for a State Technical Scholarship 
tenable in Europe or America for two 
years, of the value of ^ 1 50 a year, exclusive of 
tecs payable to the institution where the scholar 
will study, and travelling expenses, The scholarship 
will be awarded for Mechanical or Elcctiical 
I'higinecring, and preference will be given to those 
who have already received the best technical educa 
lion available in Bengal in one of these subjects. 
Applications in the prescribed form with testi- 
iiiuuials in original should reach the Director of 
Publicluslruclion on or before the 25111 Eebiuniy 
1913. For further particulars the Government 
Notification No. 133, dated the 7tli Januaiy 1913, 
published in the Cakutisr Qazeiie of the 8ih 
January 1913, may be referred to. 

A state Technical Scholarship will be awarded 
in this Presidency during the current year for the 
Madras J^t”dy of the leather goods industry. 

Candidates-desirous of prosecuting ihc 
technical study of this industry should submit 
their applications for the S9|iolarship to the 
Director of Public Instructioi^, sO as to reach him 
on or before the ist March 1913. Other things 
being equal preference will he given to gradinies 
in arts who have specialized in chemistry. Ordi- 
narily the period for which these scholarships may 
he held is two years, but in special cases, it may 
be increased to three years or reduced below two 
years. The value of the scholarships has been 
fixed at 150 sterling a year but if in any paili- 
cular case this amount is found insuflicient, the 
Government will be prepared on good grounds to 
consider its enhancement. The' scholarships are 
tenable in Great Britian and, with the approval 
of the Secretary pf State, in a foreign copntry. 



Entrance Examinations for universities 
and Professions In England. 

Thk bewildering variety of examinations for 
entrance into Universities and professions in 
existence in England was the subject of some 
discussion at the recent Headmasters' Conference 
held in London. A Resolution was proposed 
deploring this condition of things and suggesting, 
as a practical solution of the difllculty, that a 
uniform school proficiency examination be accepted 
as a qualification. Mr. R. C. Gilson, in moving 
the Resolution said that, of 25 exempting bodies, 
all but eight demanded special subjects. As a net 
result, while the Oxford senior local certificate 
could be obtained by passing in five subjects, a 
student would have to pass in no less than xi 
subjects in order to be sure th^it his certificate 
would be accepted by all the exempting bodies 
The Universities, moreover, treated each other's^ 
examinations very nearly as cavalierly as exami-* 
nations of the local type. Only three English 
Universities would accept unconditionally the 
matriculation examination of another — Durham, 
the matriculation e.xaminalion of an English 
University ; Bri.slol, the matriculation in a Uni- 
versity of the United Kingdom ; Oxford, the previ- 
ous examination of the University of Cambridge- 
The present system involved the following disad- 
vatages ; — (i) Restriction of curriculum; (2) res- 
triction of the leaching methods and of educational 
experiment; (3) premature disintegration of classes 
(4) disregard of certain aspects of school life by 
most of the external examinations ; (r,) insuflicientj 
consululion of the teacher , (6) absence of any 
sound criterion by which sehool may be judged 
by the public ; (7) physical and -mental overstrain 
caused by multiplicity of examinations ; and 
lastly, the universities and the professions defeated 
their own ends by their demands upon the schools. 
No university or Civil Service Commissioner 
really wanted a “ crammed ” boy, yet many of 
these examinations, almost inevitably produced 
‘•cramming.” This stale of things ought to stop. 
An end must be put to a complication which 
had become not only an absurdity, but a 
disastrous absurdity. 

A Teacher’s Laboratory. 

The interest of German professors and teachers 
in scientific investigations relating to their profession 
in shown by their siqjport of an institute for experi- 
mental Pedagogy and Psychology at Leipzig The 
institute has completed its 5th year and its history 
for that time is one of ever increasing activity and 
support. The number of its active members in 
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1906 was 47 ; in 1907, 70 ; in 1908, 85 ; in 1909, 
114; in 1910, 131. The last number included 92 
teachers engaged in the Leipzig school, 14 teachers 
from other places, 2 school directors, 2 professors 
in colleges for teachers, r teacher from each of the 
following countries, Finland, Sweden, Russia, 
Austria, Switzerland, and 3 from ICngland ; also 5 
University professors, 6 students of pedagogy, 
I official, and 1 minister. In addition to the num- 
ber pursuing investigations and studies in the 
institute, it has many passive members who annual- 
ly contribute to its support 20 marks ($5 ‘00) and 
upwards. The number of these contributors at 
present, is 53 including many University professors, 
among them W^ilhelm Oslwald. 

As stated in the prospectus of the inslilute, its 
purpose is that of training its members in the 
methods and principles of lixperimental pedagogy 
and j)sychology, and of forming a ciaitrc for inde- 
pendent .scientific work relating to both divisions 
of its subject. That its value is appreciated outside 
its particular field is shown by the action of a 
contributor who accompanied his offering with the 
following statement : ‘‘As a I It rbatiaii, I am natur- 
ally unable to declare myself a follower of the ex- 
perimental methods, but I believe that teachers 
should support every method which is intendial to 
establish a scientific basis for i)edagogy. It is also 
important on the other hand that the experimental 
method should show whether it has any real value 
for pedagogy.” [ From “Education*’. ] 

Decline of Illiteracy in the United Stales, 
j’ercents of illiterates. * 



1900 

19TO 

Native whites 

4-6 

3*0 

Foreign born whites 

1 2 '9 

12-8 

Colored 

44*5 

30*5 

'Fotal population 

107 

71 

• Persons ro years of age 
dered in this enumeration. [ “ 

or over have 
Education”. ] 

been consi- 


COST OF COLLEGE EDUCATION 

Following is a table giving the percentage in- 
crease in tuition and board in some of the eastern 


colleges in U. S. 

A. since 1812. 

Board 

Tuition 

Amherst 

... 18 

27 

Columbia, 

... ... — 

0 

Dartmouth, 

... 50 

46 

Harvard, 

... ... 22 

0 

Princeton, 

• •• 35 

6 

Smith, 

... ... 0 

5 ^> 

Tufts, 

••• .33 

25 

Vassar, 

... 16 

200 

Vi'ellesley, 

... 30 

16 

Williams, 

... 50 

33 

Yale 

... 

0 




Indian Successes at the Bar Final Examh 
nation. 

'I’he following Indian and Burman gentlemen 
were successful in the Final Examination of students 
of the Inns of Court, held in the ?»Tiddlc Temple 
Hall on December 16, 17, 18, 19 and 20. 

(_L. I., denotes Lincoln’s Inn, I. T. Inner Tem- 
ple, M. '1*. Middle Temple, and G. I. Gray’s Inn]: — 
Class I (in order of merit) : — KrLshnan Krishnan 
Pandalai, M. T. (2nd) ; Bimal Chandra Ghose, 
M. T. (3rd); Mating Thcin Mating, L. I. (4th); 
Khushal d’olaksi .Shah, G. I. (7th). All four are 
awarded certifi('ates of honour. Class II (in order 
of merit) : Maganbhai Chaturbhai Fatel, L. I. (2nd); 
Stidhir Chandra Ray, I. T. (7th); Nating Ko Ko 
Gyi, I. T. ( 1 2lh) ; Ramanny Menon Palar, I. 'P. .qnd 
Rajcndia Dal Roy, L. 1 . (ecjual T3th). Class 111 
(in ali)habelical order).— Patrick Mahomed Ib^sciu 
Allahar, G. I. ; Mating Ba Kya, L. I. ; Ba Kyin, 
I. d*. ; Ba U., M. 'V. ; Ram Kelawon Boodhun and 
Lai Mohun Vivian Bose, M. T. ; X'ithal Narayaii 
(diandav.'irkar, L. 1 . ; Sadi(| Hasan, G. L ; (*handra 
Kumar Ha/ra, L. L; Habib Ullah Khan, L. 1 . ; 
Mir Anwanidtlin and Syed Miiniuddin, L. I. ; Mian 
Muhammad Rafi, M. ' 1 *. ; Mtiniswamappa Rama- 
swami, L. I. : Surendra Narayan Ray, M. d*. ; Siisil 
PrasadJSarbadhikari, L. I. ; iVjab Singh and Naro- 
tam Singh, L. T. ; Cbinapathy Somastindarum, 
M. T. ; llarischadra Anandrao 'ralcherkar and 
FrC(h)on Firo/e 'i aiapf)re, M. 'W 

Indian Students at Glasgow and Edinburgh, 


In the House of Common.s, Mr. Watt asked a 
(lucstitm drawing attention to a meeting at whi« h 
90 per cent, of the enrolled Indi.ei 
Glasgow students at Glasgow University h.'d 
j)as.sed a unanimous resolution protesting again^L 
lla- institution of a caretaker and ad\iser for Indiiin 
students. Mr. Harold Baker said that from eiifiiii 
ries made, Lord (aewc was satisfied that tlio 
appbintment of’**! local adviser in Glasgow wa. 
desirable and would be welcomed by the Univer' ty 


authorities. 

A meeting of Indian students at Edinburgh 
passed a resolution strongly protesting against 
. the reported decision of the India 
Office to place them under the guar- 
dian-ship of it.s official re[)resentativc as not only 
implying inablility on their part to take care of 
themselves but also as a reflection on the discip- 
linary vigilance of the university. The resolution 
also expressed the hope that the University would 
maintain its traditional just attitiidc in protecting 
the independence of Indmn students from official 
interfereno^. It was resolved to tiotify Lord Crewe 
jf the fesolution. 
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THE PLAY^^MOTIVE IN THE HIGHER 
CLASSES OF THE SCHOOL. 

Hy 'r. Pkrcv Nunn, l£sq. M. A.,l). Sc. 

I.t-iukiu Day 'I'r.iining ('ollcgc. 

I cannot that I have discovered a new 

subject upon wliicli to addre.s.s you. The wi.sdoru 
of our ancestors lon^ ago ascribed to play at least 
the negative educational function of pr{:venting 
Jack from lyceoming a dull boy. Every human 
mother, since first there were human mothers, has 
known that it is also a means of positive instruction 
far more effective at a certain stage tiian any 
other. Moreover, tlie well worn saying which 
('onnccts tlie field of ^\'aterloo with the jilaying- 
ficlds of VTon is evidence of a belief that its educa- 
tional importance is not exhau.sted in early child* 
h(K)d. 1 have indeed, seen an ingenious program 
in which pnn ision is made for teaching boys and 
girls all they know and all thc 7 need to know by 
the one medium of fiiganizcd ]3lay. 

'rhe very fact tluit a member of our prr)fcssion 
could seriously propose a schenu; .so .shocking to 
common sense compels us to recognize not only 
that [)lay has teaching value, but also that its u.se 
must be regulated !iy a definite rational theory. 
Ih.!", again, I am sjfe.iking of no new thing. 
Mr. W. 11. Wincli published, a fc.'W years ago • 
two p ’.)u rs in wliieii he jiasse.d in review a number 
oi liuoiies of [jl.iy, and added interc\'-ling and 
V I ('.rtanl obsertalions ofhi.s own : and e\en this 
ca'.alogiu! docs not inc’liuhi all the views which 
have a i-laini to be ('on.sidered as original. 

The abundance of these tbeorie.-: some de 
fmilcly contradictory of others, .some merely 
.supplementary — j)rovoke.s tlic su.sj)icion that the 
lih'-nomena of play are much more complex and 
obsc.uie than th(? casual obsiMVer would suppose. 
Tareful observation confirms tins sii.>pirinn, and 
will probably h\id the iiKjuirer l(j two <’unclu.Mons 
lirsi, that elcmenls wbi< li, if not identical with 
play, an al least oiganically related to it, enUr 
in .1 most subtle manner intf; a very large pari 
of our .scriou.s lives ; and, secondly, that it is 
doubtful whellkr any single theory of these per 
va.sive and Protean elements is possible. I proi»;sc 
to accept both of these p.ositions in this pa}>er. 1 
shall iKjt assunu' that play is a distinct ami liomogc 
neous kind of bi*havioiir which can he distinguislicd 
Jit a glance from what is ikjI play; ami 1 shall 
welcome liclp towards the understanding of our 
subject from any ipiarter where it is offered. 

^ Play has, in fact, been an ohjec't of iina stiga 
tion from four distinct points of view in addition to 
that of the teacher — namely, the points of \iew of 
Jhe phy.siologist, the biologist, the psycliologisi, and 

Yoi* Hnd Philosophy of PUiy” S., 


the ph'loscpher. From the physiological point 
of view, the human organism is regarded simply 
as a cunningly fiishioned machine. Play must in 
this case he thought of merely as a special way 
in which the mechanism sometimes works. '^I'wo 
(luestionstliiisnLiturallyari.se: (i) What are the 
conditions under whit'h this particuhir action of 
the machinery occurs ? and ( 2 ) wliat effect (if any) 
has it uj)on the mechani.sm ? 

From the biological point of view the human 
being is regarded as an animal born into an en- 
vironment in which he must somehow c.stabli.sh 
and maintain himself. 'I’lie (^iiicstion about play 
now takes the form of an inquiry into its “sur- 
vival value.” 'I’hat is to say, we ask whether it 
can be explained, on the principle of natural 
selec-tion, as performing some definite service in 
the secular struggle for existence. 

'i'he thi'orist who occupies either of the fore- 
going points of view necc.ssarily studies the ]jlaycr 
.'ind his jilay from without. The p.sychological 
point of view is that of a theorist who is himself 
the player wlu^se activity he is seeking to describe. 
Th(j fpiestions which the oliscrver puts to him.self 
in this ca.si; are : W hat is the nature of play as 
an experience ? how does it differ from other 
forms (/f experienee ? and undiT wliat p.sychologi- 
('al (viralitions does it ari.se ? 

Easily, iiu‘ philo.sopher also is concerned with 
play as ;; form of experience, hut his concern is 
very different from that of the psychologist. His 
prc^hlein is the nature of the relation between 
experience and the realities with which experience 
profe-sses to make us artpiaintcd. From this 
point of view, play — if only on account of the 
ciirioii.s way in which it seems to fuse reality and 
illusion -is a jihcnomenon who.se significance 
('ann(>t ho neglected. 

I. PllVSlOI.OOK'.M. 'I'llKOKlKS Of Pl.AY. 

(//) /7ar 0 $ Suf'crjlunns — The strictly 

practic.il aim of our inipiiry makes it uiinece.‘'s;ny 
to lidiihle the seclusion of the philosopher hy our 
(|uestions. On the other hand, we cannot dis- 
pense with the help of the pitysiologist, the biolo- 
gist, and the psycliulogi.st. 

'rhe most imp(jrtant contrihuiion to our 
Miiqcct from the standpoint of physiology is the 
idea that play is an expressiiMi (;f superfluous 
energy. 'I’lie physiological ma('hine derives 
from food more energy than is necc'ssary for the 
performance of it.s" essential funciion.«i, and it 
uses die unessential activities ol play as a moans 
of di.sposing of the excess. On this view play is 
justly likened to tlu? “letting off .steam” of the 
locomotive which has taken trom the coal more 
energy than is needed to dvivi' the train. 

Exprt'ssed in this simple form, the “super- 
fluous energy’’ theory — which is generally connected 
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with the names of the poet Schiller and our own 
Herbert Spencer — accounts for many of the obvi- 
ous phenomena of play. It explains, for in- 
stance, the i)rodigal outpouring of energy that is 
to be seen — and heard — in any school playground 
when children are released from the confinement 
of the desk. It explains, too, why my audience, 
when they arc freed from this lecture, will probably 
not offer a similar spectacle to the inhabitants of 
Bloomsbury Siiuaic. Childhood is the time when 
the physiological machine is busiest in the con- 
version of energy, and also the time when there 
is least to be done with it. In the adult the 
mechanism of conversion has settled down to a 
steady pace at which it su[)plies just about enough 
for our actual needs. 

The comparison of the child at play with the 
engine blowing off steam is defective in one im- 
portant respect. However firmly you insi.^t upon 
regarding a child as a piece of mechanism, you 
must recognize that his machinery is physiological, 
and therefore essentially more than a cunning 
combination of physical and (licmical fat'tors. 
'J'lie physiological nachine, firoios as it works, 
and its working may have a direct effect upon 
its growth. In a modern railway engine .s(;me 
of the energy not actually needed for locomotion 
is utilized in exhausting the vacuum lirakes, in 
warming the carriages, Ucc. Without much extrava- 
gance of fancy we may suiiposc this use of super- 
fluous energy to be extended. For example, the 
driver, instead of blowing olT steam in a railway 
station, might direct it to a small rotary press, 
and print off a few copies of next month’s time- 
table. But the liveliest imagination will not 
enable us to think of the superfluous steam as 
used to enlarge the cylinders or to improve the 
adjustments that lead to economy of fuel. Yet 
in the physiological machine the siiiierfluous 
energy may be utilized for purposes strictly com- 
parable with these. In other words, play i.s an 
activity of the physiological machine which may 
be turned to the improvement of the mechanism 
which produces it. 

We reach here the first important pcdagrigical 
conclusion from the theory of play. You will say, 
perhaps, that there is no .striking novelty in it. No 
one needs telling that games are a gocal thing for 
the health of a child and make him skilful and 
graceful and physically ah.Tt. (hanling thi.s, it is, 
nevertheless, u.seful to .see tiiat the virtue of athletic 
games depends upon a definite pro[)erty of the [)hy- 
siological machine which may be utilized for 
similar purposes in very different circumstance.s. 

may safely conclude, for example, that no 
teaching which aims at disciplining the bodily 
activities can reach the maximum of efficiency 
unless it draws upon the energy which Nature has 


earmarked for such purposes and releases only in 
the form of play. 

The foregoing doctrine has an obvious bearing 
upon the cultivation of all forms of .skill, from the 
massive movements of gymnastics to the finer 
neuro-muscular adjustments involved in writing, 
drawing, and the use of tools. It is capable also 
of a subtler application upon which, since it i.s 
less widely recognized, I wish to lay more emphasis. 
Let us suppose that we could have watched the 
development of one of the crafts to w^hich the 
primitive masters of mankind devoted their genius ; 
for example, the manufacture of flint weapons or of 
earthen pots. However great the ability that was 
brought to bear upon those inventions — aiul 
w'ithout question it was exceeilingly great --theiL* 
can be little doubt that the ban; solution of the 
problems they present absorbed it all. 'J’he first 
si)ear-head was juerely a thing which would pierce 
the body a beast or a foe ; the fir.st pot was 
merely a thing that would hold water and resist 
heat. But, as repetition of the proci.ss brought 
.skill and mastery (Aer the materials, the han* solii 
lion of the problem (lenuiiuled less and less energy, 
and more was available for other purposes. In 
what form did this siipernuous energy express 
itself.^ 'File theory now before us teaches that it 
took the mysltaious Ibrm of beanly, 'I’lu; tliia 
weapon, the pot, became more than a mere weapon, 
a mere pot ; they became beautiful. 

Upon this view, then beauty in crafLsmanshi[) is 
a play-phenomenon ; it is the inevitable ex[>r(‘Ssion 
of tlie delight of the rnakc;r in the jjroet ss wliif li Ik.* 
has learnt to perform with the ease of ma.stery, in 
the task to which he brings more than the minirnum 
of energy needed for the joerformance. It is 
unnecc.ssary to remind you (jf the far-ri.ac lui g 
deductions which William Morris and other writLi.s 
have drawn from what is practi<:ally this identical 
theory of beauty in craftsman.ship. It will suilu o 
to point out its great impoi tance in connexion with 
a .sadly neglected side of school instruction. B 
this theory is .sound, the power to produce Ix nniy 
is not a gift grudgingly given hy the gods to a n i*ri; 
sprinkling of fortunate human beings j it is a P'>'ycr 
which will no doubt vary in strength from indivi- 
dual to individual like other powers, but is essentially 
as universal as the power to do arithmetic. Let boys 
and girls make under conditions which .stimulate 
the natural flow of energy, let them acriuire by 
pleasant repetition the mastery which enable.s them 
to piny with their materials, and beauty will 
incviUibly appear— though in varied measure— m 
the things which they create. 

(/>) Play as Recreation. — Far-reaching as the 
Schiller-Spencer theory of play is seen to be, it 
docs not cover all the ground, 'rhink of the weary 
child who forgets his aching legs when the nionoio- 
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nous walk is turned into a game of hide-and-seek 
or the tired man wlio returns to his work refreshed 
from a game of billiards or cards. It is clear that 
play is in these cases not a channel of discharge for 
sLij:)ernuous energy, but a means by which new 
energy is placed at the disposal of the physiological 
machine. .According to the common explanation, 
the eilicacy of such recreative ” play lies in the 
fact that it uses th(,* energy of fresh tracts of the 
nervous system and gives the cxhau.sted tracts 
time to get rid of the chemical poisons which have 
accumulated in them and to make good their 
losses by anabolism. 'I'he examples I have cho.sen, 
cs])ecial!y the former, show that this explanation is 
(jiiitc insuflicient. Under the influence of play, 
th'* child not only continues the activity which had 
wearied him, hut actually imls twice as much vigour 
into it. 

I venture to think that a better explanation 
will be found in oik; of the many profound and 
illuminating ideas wliich psycliohjgy and education 
owe to Mr. William Mclioiigall. In a iv)tablo 
stil ly of fatigue,* Mr. McDougall ([notes instances 
to prove that the energy whi('h we can (.‘xpond iJ[)(.)n 
a certain kind of wiirk is not necessarily limited to 
the energy ri;sidcnt in the nervous machinery which 
is directly concerned in its production. Many 
cases of long-sustained activity would be unintelli- 
gible unless we could suppose that the brain struc- 
tures involved in them import energy from sources 
outside tlKunsclves. Further, he identifies these 
sources with certain slriiclurcs whoso functioning 
is believed to be necessary to the manifestation 
of the innate “dispcjsitions’’ or “instincts” which 
are the great springs of behaviour both in beasts 
and men. My suggestion is that in recreative play 
we have i)hcnomcna essentially the same as those 
which Mr. Me Dcnigall describes. W'lie task which 
llie ap[)i()priato physiological mechanism ha.s in- 
sufficient energy to perform is coiKpiered by means 
of energy drawn from the great reservoirs of the 
instincts. So the hardships of a river picnic may 
he endured joyfully by virtue of the energy derived 
from a mild and perfectly conscious flirtation. So 
the hoy at the bottimi of the class can perform 
prodigies of learning when he is fighting for his 
“side” in a l^tin match between opposing teams. 

II. — Biological Tiieoriks of Play. 

In turning to the consideration of biological 
theories of play, wc need not leave behind what we 
have learnt from the physiological standpoint. We 
shall do well still to hold fast to the idea that play 
IS the expression of a quantity of disposable energy 
disposable either because the organism has more 
^^perficial energy than it needs to meet the bare 

* Report of the British Association/’ 1908. 
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requirements (jf the moment, or because it has 
been drawn from (l(K;p lying regions of the organism 
which anj not themselves seri(jusly engaged. 'The 
([U(;sii(ms that ihe biologist puis to hiiusoll concern 
the ty[)ii;al forms of ex[)ressi(ui which this disposable 
energy assumes, and the [)ossibilily of accounting 
for them ii[)on (.solution ary principles. 

'Pliere are two answers to these ([uestioiio — both 
so well known that I may deal with them briefly. 
We owe one to Prof. Karl (Iroos t auvi the other to 
Prof. Stanley Hall \. Groos’s the(jry is based 
upon two observations. He notes first that play 
is a phenomenon confined to those animals which 
at I'irlh an; .so insufliciently developed that they 
cannot fa('e the diriicullies of life without tlie help 
and ])rote< lion of their parents. The pup])y, Ixjrn 
blind and bcl[)less, enjo)s some months of undiluted 
])lay : the chick, who, a few minutes after he is 
hati'hed, ( un pick u[) a grain of rice or tackle a 
worm, affects a// o7'o an almost puritaiucal severity 
of manner and life. St;(:«>ndly, he bids \\>, observe 
that when the animal [ilays he always imitates in 
sport what will be the serious activities of his adult 
days, 'riii; kitten hunts a call of woi;l as he will 
later hunt a mouse ; the pu[)py chases and dodges 
his brother as he will some day chase and dodge his 
prey or his foe. When these lacts have once been 
perceived, the interpretation is easy. A playful 
youth is a biological device to secure to the Jiigher 
animals an efficient eiiuipmciU for the battle of life. 
“It is not so true,” saysGr(.>os epigrammatically, “that 
animals play while they are young as that they are 
young so long as it is necessary for them to play,” in 
order to prepare themselves for the serious business 
of adult life. In other words. Nature arranges in 
.some s[)cci(;s not only that during the early days of 
their existence they shall have tairly constantly a 
surplus of dispensable energy, but also that it shall be 
expressi;d in behaviour which will serve as a useful 
rehearsal of the adult activities of the species. 

There is no difficulty in extending tliis explana- 
tion to the i)lay of childhood. 'The devotion of the 
little girl to htw doll is ihe cai)ital instance of a 
playful activity which is [)lainly anLici[):Uorv of tlie 
serious ])usiness of adult life. A similar interpreta- 
tion may be applied to other games, which recur 
with unbroken regularity in every generation and 
among children of every colour. There is, liowevcr, 
in respect of [flay, as in res[)ect of all mental phe- 
iKJinena, a great and most im[){>rtam difference 
between man and the lower animals. 'The adult 
activities of these are relatively few and relativi;ly 
constant in [lallern. Consequently the play of each 
species is stereotyped and shows little variety. On 

t “Tl»c Play of Ai.imals,” 1S96, and “The Piay of 
Man,” 189S. 

J “Adolescence,” Vol, I, Chap. III. 
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experiences, to enlarge his soul by experiments in 
a thous iiid ways of life. Insanity is a phenomenon 
of shrinkage, of decay ; llie child’s “makc believe” 
is a phenomenon of expansion, of growth. 

{d) riiiy in La!er ///>. — As the shades of the 
prison house of ivaKly close round the growing hoy, 
the foregoing analysis cea.'>es to give an accurate 
picture of his mental life. His ideas tend to become 
ever more congriU'iU with the facts of the external 
world. Tnslead of controlling, they become them- 
selves controlled. Does this statement imply th.at 
the impulse whicn expressed itself in “make believe’’ 
play now fails, or that lh(' expression is translated 
into other forms ? 'I’o a certain extent both these 
things happen. As our serious activities increase 
and consolidate, we have no doubt a smaller over- 
plus of energy to expend upon play. Having per- 
formed its l Io!ogi(':d fimctifin of urging us to the 
discovery of life and our own j)otcntialilics for 
living, much of this overflow of mental energy njoins 
the main stream. Again, miu h of it settles (lown 
into regular channels of flow. 'Fhe boy who has 
left “make-believe’’ far belilnd plays his daily game 
of cricket: the man who has no scrap of imagination 
left in him goes cverv Saturdav round the uolf 
links. 

Notwithstanding these facts, a portion of the 
talismanic element still remains, and, as of old, 
interpenetrates and imprt.'gnates alm(»st the whole 
of our mental l)roce^^es. .\lr. F. 11. Bradley, in one 
of the most vahidile of his re<'ent pain rs,'" has 
demonsLrati'd the l.il.-.ity ('! ihe antithesis commonly 
suj)jj<^Ned to exist h'.lALen //.rand u'.-rk. If the 
word “work” be; t.ikeii to imt)ly more or less strenu- 
ous activity directed towards a definite end, th''n 
it is obvious that some of the hardest work may 
be done in play, 'there is, howewr, something to 
be said for defining “work” so that it bccf/im-s 
antithetical, not to “play” Imt t(j ‘-garne.” In this 
case “work” would im[)ly activity pursued for the 
sake of a product f>f definite and permanent value ; 
a “game” would Ixi a form of activity whose value 
perishes with il^ell. 'The subtle-minded hean.-r may 
amuse himself by debating the usefulness and 
stability of this distinraion. Meanwhile we may 
pass on to note with Mr. Bradley that, whether we 
consider games or work, all human activity is the 
product of two factors. One factor cr;nsisl.s in the 
conditions which are imposed on the extra. 

The other factor is the spontaneity of the agent. 
The difference between these factors appears readily 
in the analysis of any activity— for cxamiile, eating 
one’s dinner. The mainspring (ff this activity is 
obviously an imperative, which no one can ignf)re 
and live. Nature says : 'I’hou .shalt eat. But she 

* “On Floating Ideas and the Imaginary” ( Mind 
N* S., No. 60 ). ’ 


leaves a fortunate minority of us considerable 
freedom to choose the matter and the manner of 
our eating. We may dine — in slippers and an easy 
jacket - on a chop at home, or we may go forth 
in stat(; to an eight-course bamiuet at the Savoy. 
'Hie boundary lietwecn siiontaneity and external 
constraint shifts, of course, from ease to case. At 
th(^ gorgeous tables of the S.avoy there may be 
many hankeivrs after the simple life. 'I’hcy hate 
the Piisiios' nd/^nratu^^ hut their circumstances of 
lif(‘ cause these to be among the unalterable condi- 
tions of din.ing. 

In this illustration the external constraint is 
ultimate. I need not necessarily eat here or thu.s, 
but eat somewhere and somehow I surely must. 
Tn other forms of activity the constraint which 
limits the activity is not ultimate. Thus, if I play 
for)tball or aiielion bridge, I am bound by the 
rules of the game ; bill the ai'ceptaiice i)f the rules 
is itself voliintai)-. 1 Ctin escape them by standing 
out of the game or by jiersuading my com|)anii)iis 
to adopt a new code. But if 1 decide to “play 
the game,” my s[)ontaneily must limit itself to the 
oi)erations of attack, defeiue, and finesse which 
the rules sanction and the tactics of my o[)[)onenls 
leave possible. Similarly, if 1 decide to fill the 
role of Hamlet in a |X‘rforman(‘ii of the tragedy, 
Shake.si)eare's tixxt bei'omes a condition of n.-slraint. 
and spontaneity is limited to the e\[)ri'ssl()n of 
an “interj)relaHr)n” of tin* poet’s lines. 'I'liese 
<lislin<-lions seem trivial, but they an*, never- 
theless, worthy of atleution. Si l the diner al tlu* 
Savoy beside Stevenson I'ligaged ujion that roman- 
lie calves’ I'eel ji'IIy ; ciunpare the impersonator ol 
Hamlet with tin: lillle skirmishing vali- 

antly with the eoai scuttle, and you will the 
behaviour c)r the man is in each ease the line. 1 l 
de.scendant f)r the behaviour ol the child. You 
will agree with .Mr. Bradley tliat the isseiuia! 
psychological element in play is not “make-believe, 
but just tliat s|)ontan(‘ily which, as we ('oinmonly 
say, “j)]ays” iVeelv with tlie exti-rnal conditions of 
the activity and uses lliem for issues determined 
from within, 'i'hus, )ou will n aeh the illumiiuiliug 
idea that the intellectual play of children is not 
a fairy gift which disappears as the visions ol si . 
hide into the ( ommon day of sixteen, but that Cs 
essential characters remain, though their form ol 
combination changes under the influence ol the 
discipline of experience. 

IV. PlSUACaXilCAl. APPf.lCATIONS. 

1'hough 1 have touched only upon the most 
obvious aspects of the [)r()l)lem of play, you may 
wonder if I have left myself time to .say anything 
which can justify the title of my pai)er ; and, in- 
deed, T cannot hope to do more than to show in 
a general way the bearing of thcorie.s of play upon 
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the instruction of older boys and girls and to make 
my contentions plain by a few illustrations. 1 
should feel more compunction if this were not a 
case in which it is important to explain and 
advocate an attitude rather than to formulate a 
t)rogram. 

'I’he intellectual [)lay of young children is overt : 
its pedagogical possibilities have been successfully 
explored by Froebcl and his clisciple.s. d'he intell- 
ectual play-impulse of older boys and girls i.s largely 
concealed — even from themselves — and has rarely 
been systematically exploited by teachers. No 
doubt every good teacher ap|)cals to it from time 
to time, but too often with an uncomforlable 
feeling that he is using a dubir)us, if not actually 
unprofessional, mode of ])r(jcediire. The advan- 
tages of having a theory of the subject are that it 
helps one to get the most good out of one’s caMjal 
professional experiences, indicates the most pro- 
fitable lines for ex[)eriment, and ( rnb<jldens <jne to 
persevere in pedagogical adventures whi(‘h if they 
do not lead to Kl Dorado, may yet ])ring in a 
substantial return upon the intelle<'tuid capital 
in voted. 

It is important, therefore, to bear in mind the 
main ('(uiclusions (jf our analysis of [day. ^Ve ha\e 
.seen that it is always the expression of free or 
disj 5 (jsable energy which eitlur represents the 
floating balance ol food energy conveiU-d (jver that 
consumed, by the i)hysiological machine in the 
I'erformance of its routine work, or else ts derivetl 
^JK•cially from reservoirs of energy ('onneeted with 
the (imdamental instincts. We have ."ctn that, 
whether mainly intelUM'tual or mainly the exj^’ssicii 
of racial motor memories, play always looks for- 
ward to the needs cT adult life. ^Ve have seen 
‘.hat it !.■«> a kind of exjjerienee which is (Turelated 
with the outpouring of <Hsposable energy an<l is 
determined in direction in accordance with (luHes's 
biological law. Lastly, we have seen that it is to he 
identified with the intellectual spontaneity whi< h 
reacts in different ways at different ages u|)on the- 
conditions of constraint imposed by the world and 
other external forces. It is important, too, to 
realize the general manner in which the relation 
between the element of spontaneity and the ('on- 
straining elements changes as the child grows older. 
As our examples show, the change consists in a 
gradually increasing approximation or congruence 
between the ideas which express tlic si)ontaneity of 
the child and the hard facts which are the condituais 
limiting his activity. 'I'hus the child who begins 
by looking for fairy palaces in calves’ -feet jelly may 
end by discovering imfiortant new truths about 
the physics of jellies — and tlu? last cnterjirLe 
C(iually with the first may contain the essential 
elements of intellectual i)lay. 'riie teaclier who 
understands this development will probably not 


seek to teach cpiadratic equations by means of 
some variant of “Chevy Chace.” 

In all ajjj)lit:ations of this thetjiy it must first 
be remembered that the energy of play show\s itself 
only where there is some room for spontaneity — 
some o[)p(jrtunity for the pupil to colour the 
business in hand with his (jwn individuality. I 
have already dwelt ui)on tills truth in one im- 
p(a-laiU cmiiKxiuii— namely the eultivatitm of the 
to I’aoduct; beauty. 'I'hc princii)le is, I 
lielieve, t equally lerlile in other subjects of instruc- 
tion. How long is the tale of students of all 
magnilude.s, from the mighty Darwin downwards 
who learnt little or nothing at school simply be- 
cause the instruction never drew U[)on tin; energy 
which expresses itself in the s[)ontaneity of the 
pupil I Undoubtedly this doctrine sujjporls those 
who would adapt the curriciiliiiii U) the varying 
intellectual tendencies of the pupils wluai the.se are 
suflicienlly pnaiounced. Hut I w' uld lay more 
stress upon tlie [iractical and praciicable deduc- 
tion that melhods of instruction .sliould always be 
.so cho.seii that tlu^y lca\e room for .some small 
element (<f choice : s(aiie room for tlie rii.e play 
(jf the piqiil’s indi\ iduality. In literaiiin*, in 
history, in gt ografihy, in sf'itjiice, and even in 
mathematics, methods are nowadays available 
which offer to the individual sliideiit this freedom 
of intellectual j novel uent, anrl our theory indicate.s 
that such methods are based upon a .sound p.sy- 
dioIogi('al principle. 

Set'ondly, it should be observed that the con- 
ception of s[)ontaneity as an expression of dis- 
posable energy invohes the idc.-u of mastery over 
the materials in the use of which the sjiontaneity 
is to be displayed. 7 'here is, perhaps, no reason 
for limiting the ever-growing rurriculum .so im- 
portant as this : that, unless the puj)!! c an obtain 
by familiarity and repetition a real mastery over 
the details of his studies, he cannot [lo.ssibly 
use ‘hose studies as a medium for the expression of 
spontaneity — that i.s, they lose the greatest part of 
their value as a means of building up his 
individuality. 

In the next place it should be noted that the 
notion that spontaneity must be present by no 
means implies that constraint must be absent. 
As we have seen, the direction of natural intellec- 
tual development is towards a closer relation bet- 
ween the spontaneity cjf the individual and the 
conditions which constrain it not to the suppression 
of either of these hicLcjis nor to a cleavage between 
them, 'rhus, our doctrine, properly understood, 
tends neither to “softness” nor to anarchy, 'rherc 
is no antagonism between the coneeplion of spon- 
taneity and the eoncejilion of “discipline.” 7 ’he 
composition of, say, a succcsslul rondeau redoubU 
involves a notable degree of spontaneity, but it 
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is certainly neither an easy nor an undisciplined 
performance. 

Fourthly, we must remember that, on the intel- 
lectual plane, the energy of the play-motive ex[)res- 
ses itself as an appetite for experience — a restless 
experimenting with life. I believe that the full 
admission of this princii)lc will transform a great 
part of our teaching methods. In the young child 
the experimenting takes the overt form of “make- 
believe l)lay. We have to recognize that with 
older children and adolesciaits it is still there, 

but in subtler forms first the love of the romance 

of exploration and adventure, later the vivid in- 
terest of the adolescent in the broader forms of 
human work and occupation. Teaching methods 
must be sought in every subject which will both 
engage at each level as much as pos^ible of the energy 
which the play-motive sets free, and will also assist 
the process of development which leads from one 
level to the next. 'The Boy Scout movement has 
given an almost perfect illustration of the solution 
of the problem for a certain stage of development 
— the stage at which make- believe has not yet 
ceased to be a natural form of expression of the 
play-energy, while tiie individual (‘IcMnents in the 
experience have be(.n largely disciplined into con- 
gruence with reality. J feel a t)ang of regret and 
.shame whenever I reiiK-mbcr that this great peda- 
gogical discovery was made not by a schoolmaster 
but by a layman, who simply retained, like Steven- 
son, a vivid memory of his own intellectual growth 
and was bold enough to believe that a incdhod of 
of inslrucdon ^^l)^.•ll makes use of the boy's natural 
intellect iinl ener:;y is the only method that can 
achieve truly sati.sfactory results. 

My one fear wilii regard to the Iloy Scout 
movemenl — it is, perhaps, presumptuous to express 
it on the basis of a very small exi)erience --is lest 
by the very strength of its apj)eal at one level of 
the boy's mental development it should hinder 
his pKjgn ss to the next higher level. “Make- 
believe’’ at the level where it is the natural expres- 
sion of the i)lay-impulse is nc)t acting, but it be- 
comes acting at a higher stage- that is, it becomes 
pro tiinto an arliijcial life, which, if it is lived on a 
large enough scale, may seriously weaken the main 
current of intellectual energy. 

For this reason, I welcome attempts- -such as 
I have seen described during the last few days — 
to accentuate the intellectual side of the iJoy 
Scout gfme hy “Boy Seoul classes" in mathe- 
matics and other subjects. 1 feel confident that 
topics selected for their relevance to the Boy Scout 
idea will he (juile the most siiitai»Ie for study at 
that .stage ; but 1 al.so believe that sueh studies 
will form the best means of weaning the boy who 
remaiiis at school from elements in the Scout 


program w'hich will no longer be sources of strength 
and progress. 

Broadly speaking, the aim of much of his 
studies should now be to gain a sympathetic 
knowledge of those phases of human labour and 
effort whi('h have most significance for civilization 
as a whole. Most, if not all, of the school subjects 
lend themselves easily to the type of treatment 
implied by this ideal. Mathematic.! and science 
are not exceptions, although they are subjects 
in which the traditional instruction has hitherto 
been farthest from that which I have in view. 
There is no reason, for example, why mathematics 
should not be taught systematically as a means 
necessary for appreciating the main results of human 
industry and invention, including tho.se embodied 
in the mechanism of commerce and the financial 
machinery of civic and national life. 

Teaching given in the spirit which I have 
tried to indicate makes as direct an appeal to the 
play motive in the adolescent as the invitation to 
“make believe’’ does to the .same motive in the 
young child. 'I'he difference is merely that the 
motive shows itself at the later age as a force 
urging the boy to identify himself in imagination 
with the great forms of human <)ecui)atifai and 
effort which are preseiiU'd to him. Such a con 
cepli«)n of tlui ])ro|jer method of inslniclifm differs, 
of course', fundamentally from the old coneeptieai 
of study as a mental discipline. Nevertheless, I 
would submit that it preserves all that is really 
.sound in that traditional notion. 'I'he boy who is 
striving to enter into the spirit of the navig.Uor, 
the man of science, the taigincer, the .scit.-nlilic 
explorer, the controller of a great bank or a great 
city, is submitting his mind to real discipline — 
that is to say, his ideas and methods of inlelleclual 
work are being h)rmed upon sound and effective 
models. In ultimate analysis there is no ollur 
Ixtsis of mental di.scipline than this — the vuliintaiy 
effort of the jaipil to assimilate the master’s hal)il'! 
of il.oiight and work. 'I’o force a I'oy’.s thinking 
along lines which are iinnatiiral to him and 
hardly intelligiblr, is not to give him di.sciplim;, 
however y)erfect the ham of the thinking may be 
The spontaneous movement of the mind nnrl 
be there, stretching out to grasp and to assimi- 
late ; and the play-motive, in its various forms, 
is the most constant and trustworthy .source ot 
.spontaneity to which we can appeal. 

A final yjaragraph must suffice to indicate the 
final trend of my argumemt. ^Ve have seen that 
the “make-believe’’ activity which largely ignores 
the actuality of the world, moulding it nearer to the 
heart’s desire, becoine.s developed and disciplined 
into the tendency lo undrirstand the fundamenlally 
iinporUint types of human life and action by close 
attention to the actual conditions under which they 
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arc pur.cued. I’he last stage of this process should 
bring the pupil to a stage at which he comes into 
actual contact with one of these ways of life — a 
stage at which the i)lay-(MiiMgy should show itself 
typically as a fight for mastery over the conditions 
by which this way of life is limited and controlled. 
At the end of so long a paper I can ask you to 
listen to nothing ijp<jii this head beyond a hare 
confessicai of faith in the soundness of the final 
conclusion to which our c\aminalif)n of the play- 
motive leads — that is, an acknowledgment of my 
l)(-li(^f that no boy or girl should leave our schools 
or colleges who has not been fitted by direction, 
(raining, and instruction to sustain some definite 
role in gri^at play of life. 

'r. Pr.KCV Ni’nx. 


Tho Toziohmrj o? F^ora!s in tho class 
room, 

.^'oMK of the |)resiMil day educationists have 
]v;ought themselves face to I'aci? with a number of 
great educiitional probU'ins which demand a whole- 
time atl(*nlion, for an effei'live solution. xYmong 
other tilings, the (jiiestion (A' the te;ieliing of morals 
to the young children is gaining greater and greater 
ground every day. 'Hie nearer the jiroblem is to 
them, the more difftcult seems to be its solution. 

\''arious methods have bcoii suggested from 
(lllTereiit <iuarlers, {uul eacli one of them is put to 
a H!vere lest by being a])plied in practice. The 
moment a solution is proposed it is sure to be wel- 
comed on all hands in some quarter or other. 
^'lJcakers hail it from the platforms, and writers 
tAtol it in the columns of journals. 'Fho majority 
of such speakers and writers do not seem to have 
spent a moment or two, at least, over a thought 
about Its practicability, but they seem to have 
simply relied upon the words of the proposer. 
Terliaps this is tho iii.shion of the day — not to 
spend a serious moment over a new problem but 
to echo the o];inions of one or two of the so-called 
ediieatibnists. Such is the turn that some of the 
eilueational problems are now taking. 

Religious instructions are forwarded as one of 
the surest ways of inculcating morals upon the 
young children, and many of the institutions are 
turning their attention in that direction. The 
l^andits of some of the Hindu institutions, who 
•‘ieem to have claimed the right of instruction in 
this line for themselves, are picking out a few 
slokas here and there, and are thrusting them 
upon the young children. They have to memorise 
such slokas and repeat them at the beginning and 
at the end of the day’s work ; while some other 
pandits select a story or two from the I’uranas and 
spend a few nriinules in giving them out to the cla.ss 
net m searching after the moral hidden therein, 


^^'hile such is the case in the Hindu institutions, 
the ('hristian Missionaries are not idle in their 
own splieres. Their institutions allot an hour or 
two in the day for the reading of the Holy Bible, 
'rhe Giber religionists have copii^d and applied 
thc.se methods to their own circles. 

Unsatisfied with these activities, some of our 
educationists .strongly advocate the leaching of 
morals in the form of abstract lectures. In the 
composition classes and in the debating societies 
attached to the scliools, this must form the subject 
of discussion. 'Hiey are of o[)inif)n that special 
committees must be ajipoinled to examine the 
moral t<Mie of the institutions and to suggest various 
methods for its steady upkeep. 'There are others 
again, wlio insist upon the teaehers’ good example. 
Of course, this is the best of all the so called 
methods of instruction of morals. 

Many of these reformers seem to think that 
the institutifjns are wholly resjMjnsihlc ‘'or the moral 
u[)keep or otherwise of the children under their 
roofs. rerhai)s they forget that, only for 5 or 6 
hours of the whole day, the children are under their 
direct supervision. 'The rest of the time they 
spend in llieir home circles. 'The parents are as 
much responsible, if not more, as the institutions 
themselves, for the moral instruction of the 
children. Of course something may be done by 
tho institutions but that something is not in the 
form of abstract lectures on morals. 

'riie surest way, and the only way, of impres- 
sing upon the young minds tho principles of 
morals is to improve the instruction of the subjects 
of study. 7 'hese subjects, if properly taught, are 
sure to servo our purpose. Mathematics, for 
instance, leads them to be honest, truthful, and 
self-confident. History, being but a chain of 
biographies of great men and women, with their 
successes and failures, can not but be a source of 
inspiration lo many of our young friends. Nature 
study will disclose lo them the ever increasing 
wonder of the universe. In science, they may 
know what the love of truth is and how lo search 
after it. In lateralurc, they will find the whole 
world reflected as in a plain mirror. Virtue and 
vice, sympathy and hard-hcartedness, love and 
hatred, and several such conflicting abstract quali- 
ties appear in flesh and blood. More than all, the 
organiseil games of the institutions cannot but teach 
our children co-operation and common interest. 

When such is the training pro})erIy expected 
from the subjects of study, where is the necessity 
for a special moral instruction in our schools ? 
The abstract essays on moral pr’ncitfies can in no 
way elevate the moral tone. 'Tell a child that an 
act is immoral, you are only rousing his idle 
curiosity to test if it is exactly so. Cliildren must 
not be told what is bad but must always be led to 
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what is good. If the sacred writings are brought 
in for moral instructions, as recommended by some 
of our educationists, their sacredness is lost sight 
of and they are made objects of fun in the class 
room. The very purpose of the writers is thrown 
in the back ground. Only when children feel for 
the necessity of such study, these writings must 
find a place in the class instruction. Otherwise, 
they should be left unmolested. 

Once again, we should like to lay stre.ss upon the 
fact that no amount of lectures on abstract morals 
can elevate the moral tone of the institutions, and 
that, therefore, the educationist should turn his atten- 
tion to the proper leaching of the various subjects in 
the curriculum and to the introduction and improve- 
ment of the organised games, for the influence they 
exercise over the moral tone. 

K. Krlsiinamaciiariar. 

Saidapet, Madras. 

Analysis of EdlJble oils and fats. 

The chemical analyst encounter with the most 
difficulty in the analysis of oils and fats, beaiuse 
the various Physical and Chemical constants, by 
which the analyst judges as to the nature and purity 
of the oil or fat, differ within such wide limits that 
it is not easy to prescribe any absolute standards. 
There are many elements which cause this variation, 
the principal ones are ; — 

(1) In vegetable oils the large numbers of fruits 
and seeds from which each oil in different localilies 
are obtained as well as the various grades of refining. 

(2) In the case of animal fats, butter and lard, 
though the latter rs not edible by us Hindus, the 

Below is given a table of the more common 
of some of the common adulterants used : — 


kind of food fed to the animals influences the 
constant of fats materially. 

(3) In both oils and fats much depends upon 
the age of the same. 

(4) The oils and flits kept in the conditions 
as to temperature, exposure to moisture, light, air 
etc., have some influence in the results of analysis. 

I would not like to go into any detail about the 
chemistry of fats and oil.s, but it should be remeni- 
bered that all the glycerides of fatty acids are fats. 
It should be pointed out here the difference between 
the oils, fats and waxes. 

'I'hc name “oil” as understood generally has no 
very strict chemical significance. It is not only 
applied to liquid fats, but also to other substances, 
such as mineral and essential oils, which are similar 
in some physical properties, but entirely different in 
chemical constitution. 

Fats, as has been .said, are the glycerides of the 
fatty acids with monoatoniic alcohols of high mole 
cular weight. Among the estcr.s found in waxes the 
following arc more common ; cetyl [lalmitate in 
spermaceti ; myricyl palmitate in beeswax ; dode 
catyl obate in sperm oil. 

'rhe following are the more common physical 
and chemical constants applied in analy.sis. 

(1) Saponification Number. 

(2) Iodine Number. 

(3) Specific Gravity. 

(.4) Index of Refraction at 

(5) Maumene Kumbi‘r or specific temperaluie 
reaction. 

The detals of how to obtain these constants 
may be found in any book on oil and fat analysis 
such as in Lench, Allen, Leukowitsch and in others, 
dible oils and fais used in our country as well as 


Substance 

Saponification 

Number 

Iodine Number 

Sp. Gr. at 

Index of Ku - 

FRACTION 

f 'oconaut Oil 

246-268 

1 

0 10 

■9245 

1.438 

Butter Fat 

220-236 

26-38 

■y 36-‘940 

|• 445-^‘449 

Palm Oil 

196-206 

50-57 

• 921 -- 92 S 

1-450-1 ’4 3 2 

Mutton 'FalUnv 

192-196 

32-45 

•858-*S6o 

1 - 45 * 

Lard 

193-198 

50-70 

•93 •■■936 

I -4 50 ■ I '45 t 

Cotton seed Stearin . . . 

193-196 

85-100 

•919-923 

— 

Linseed Oil 

188-196 

1 170-200 

• 93 i -*937 

1-482-1 485 

Se.same Oil 

187-195 

103-112 

• 920--925 

1-474-1-47^ 

Cottonseed Oil 

190-197 

104-116 

•920-925 

1.4735-^*476 

Mustard Oil 

170-180 

92-115 

•9I2--920 

1*474-1-470 

Almond Oil 

188-195 

1 93-102 

•915-920 

i- 472 -r 47 S 

Peanut Oil 

186-196 

87-100 

• 9 i 5 -* 92 i 

i* 47 i -**475 

Olive Oil 

186-196 

79-90 

• 9 I 5 -- 9 I 8 

1*4701-472 

Castor Oil 

173-186 

82-90 

•96o-*67o 

1.479-1-4^* 

Mineral Oil 

0 

i 

0-15 

• 78-'92 1 

I t 

I ’ 434 ’ ^ *507 

-- .....nlrirtcr cniae 


N, B . — The table is taken from Sherman’s organic analysis — omitting some and also making 
addition from I^wkowitsch. 
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Now there are »ome qualitative tests for a very 
few oils by which they can be identified. 'I’hese 
oils are particularly — Sesame oil ; Cottonseed oil ; 
Peanut oil. For the detection of these oils any 
standard book on oil analysis may be consulted. 

In lleni^al, where, mustard oil the most eominon- 
oil used in everyday eookini^. is adulterated 
with castor oil and possibly also with Peanut oil. 
'rhesc adulterations can easily be detected by 
applying the (lualitative tests for Peanut oil. As 
for aistor oil it can be quantitatively determineil 
by applying a very simple physical method of 
analysis. It is a known fact that all fixed oils are 
insoluble in alcohol with the exceptions of Castor 
oil. Now taking a given quantity of the oil in (pu*s- 
tion and alcohol (pure) and shaking thoroughly 
the C’astor oil is dissolved. Now by evaporating 
the mixture of alcohol and (jil we get a volume 
which would be less than the (jriginal sample 
taken, if castor oil was pre jont. Now by simple 
calculation we can find out the jicrceiUage c 4 ’ castor 
oil added. 

In our country the various so-c'alUid thin Irans- 
])arent hair oils generally contain some mineral 
oil the detection of which can be easily done by 
physical and chemical constants. 

Only the superficial [)oints of oil analysis have 
been touched here. In a suhseciuenl paper I 
intend to deal with the an.alysis of huttt-r fat. 

In the United Slates iheii! is law in every 
; ‘ate to cliLck any adulteratioJis of any food stun'-; 
hut tlu.'re is no siK.li thing in our country, that 
is why the dealers in these.* articles ot looj adulterate 
their food slulfs in any old way and the cejnsumers 
stifler fur it. 

Univt•r^ity of Michigan. S. N, 13 ai. i>h. c., p. sc. 


REVEIW8 

And Minor Notices 


Junior Auithmktic. By R. H. (.'hopk, U. .\. 
of Kiiigswood .School, Rath. (London : UniveiMiy 
'rutorial Press Ltd.) 2i. 6 (/. 

'I'his Book is an adaptation of "'rhe 'I'ulo- 
rial Arthmetie” suitable for Junior classes. A new 
feature is that the arguments arc frcepiently been 
aided by the drawing of figures c. g. multiplica- 
tion and 13 ivision of fractions. We fully appreciate 
the book. 

Max Muli.er’.3 history ok ancient sanskkh' 
i.rncRATURE. Cheap reprint of this \aluable work 
(long out of print) published by the Pan ini Okkice 
Allahabad — Rs. 6. 

The work first published in 1859, is even up 
to the present time acknowledged as a standard 
work on Vedic literature. It was out of print for 


many years. 'Phe Panini Orfice deserve the grati- 
tude of the students (jf san.skrit and sanskritists 
in general for this useful work. 


SCaENCE NOTES 


Sir dames Dewar^s Christmas Lectures. 

'I'he remarkable physical changes which accom- 
p.iny the cooling to a low tem[)erature of almost 
all bodies was illii:->trated by a number 
of interesting experiments at the Royal Institution, 
when Sir James Dewar gave the last of his si.x 
Christmas I.eeturc L[)ilogLies ; although primarily 
adapted to a juvenile auditory, ihese lectures have 
been attended as u^ual by many well-known scien- 
tific men, who must have accorded them the .same 
appreciation manife.sted by the younger members 
of the audience. 

Low tempc'ratiires, Sir James Dewar explained, 
were now oi' c«^mmerciul significance, and not 
confined to lal)oratory e.\[)erimeiits; very large 
(juantities of liquid air were [)roduced annually at 
the prcisent lime for industrial work dependent on 
intense cold. 

' 'Phe lowest temperature ever experienced on 
llu: earth he said was that of boiling carbon 
dioxide. — 80 deg. on the absolute 
IiOwo.st scale which had been met with on a 
o^Earth high i)liileaii in .Siberia ; this was con- 
siderably lower than an)' temperature 
met vritii in the upper atmosphere. A solid block 
of frozen cari.)onic acid gas, immersed in water, 
was [)rojocled on the screen, when the intense 
ebullition was seen to advantage showing the in- 
teresting phtinomenon of a boiling solid. 

"Phe wonderful changes in physical charac- 
teristics of bfjdies subjected to very low tempera- 
ture was well demonstrated by showing 
Ch.ango the 1)0 wer of ail egg and a candle to 
temperature become luminous alter having been 
subjecttal to a powerful light. 'Phe egg 
was place».l in liipiid air, and the rays from an arc 
lamp concentrated upon it ; it was then removed, 
and when lield in the darkened lecture theatre it 
was seen to glow brightly. A tallow candle treated 
the same way also glowed in the dark, the lumino- 
sity gradually dying away as the candle regained 
warmth. 

'I'he part played in the upper atmosphere by 
electrical changes was beautifully shown by 
moistening a high cooled rod which 
SfinSanhero electrified by rubbing it with 

a dry handkerchief. Snow crystals 
rapidly formed on the surface of the rod, and 
were seen in course of growth by projecting the 
image of the rod upon the screen. The delicate 
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crystals, themselves charged with electricity would 
occasionally fly off briskly through their breaking 
away from the rod and then falling victims to 
electrical repulsion. 

Sir James Dewar concluded by showing some 
properties of liipiid hydrogen coiUained in an 
outer N'ossel of liiiuid air ; pieces of 
H:?dl^ogen dropped into ihe li(piid imme- 

diately sank owing to the lightness of 
the fluid hydrogen while ])ilh itself only floated if 
it absorbed sufficient fluid in its pores to make 
it buoyant. 

Artificial Meat. 

A IlclgiaTi chemist, M. Effront asserts that he 
has synthetically produced \ iands, closely resem- 
bling butcher’s meat in taste, but of gieatiT nutritive 
value. M. liffront's method is to take such indus- 
trial residue as malt grains, and to extract iherefrom 
the protcids. 'I'lie malt grains, after being washed, 
pressed, and treated with sulphuric a('id and then 
lime, give after nitration and evaporation a pasty 
substance, tasting like meat, but with three times 
as much nourishment. Several doctors in llrussels 
have experimented on man with this artificial meat 
with satisfactory results. M. Effront has also pre- 
pared another food from the hay of lucerrui and 
closer and other fodder, the nutritive (pialit) of 
which has passed the tests. 

Latest Talking Machine. 

America’s New gift to the world will In- 

moving pictures which talk, nf)t in mechanical, 
automatic fashion, but with a power tliat moves to 
tears and laughter. Something of the kind has 
been attempted before, but the demonstration seen 
and heard, of Edison’s latest kinclephone marks 
the diflerence beteween imperfect altcnipl and 
definite achievement. 

The kinelcphonc is a talking machine that 
works in harmony with moving pictures. It is to !>; 
used to add realism to the scene thrown upon the 
canvas. Within a short lime, it is predicted, 
London productions will thereby be given in tlie 
mining camps of America’s West-Great musical 
comedies, and it is exi)cctcd, will be ‘canned’ by the 
• machine, and while the music is being rendered, 
the action of the comedy will go on before the 
audience. 

Mr. Edison himself thinks it only a question 
of time ere the best actors will be performing their 
best roles before the camera and the kinctephone 
.and their records will he available for the instruc- 
tion and delight of generations yet unborn. After 
four years of the hardest work Mr. Edison has per- 
fected the machine, so that it is what he refers to 
as ‘fool-proof. 

To develop his invention, Mr. Edison has 
been utilising a New York theatre with a stage 


ill most as large as Dr my I.anc, where actors *.^re 
playing and records are being made. He pre- 
dicted last June that"' everything would be ready 
in a few months but while his ';)lan was a 'success 
artistically, it was Aiot perfect. Since then, the 
work has made, such progress that any play- or 
opera ni.iy be produced. Foricsts irf Now York, 
the o[)cra.s, ‘Imiist’ and IJ-. TroviUoros’* jirc to be 
given, keels are ready, aqd Vecords of singers 
liave been made. One machintj, in the balcony 
throws the picture of the' actors and scenery upon 
the screen, while the kinetephone, worketl by the 
second ojK'rator, will be just at the back of the 
screen. 

Life after Death. 

Dr. .\le\is (kirrel, of the Rockoefeller Institute, 
New ^'ork, who won the N()!)lc Prize this year for 
his rescarelies into the [we.servation of living 
organs apart from the boily, has carried his exp(?ii- 
ments a step further by maintaining all the normal 
funetions of the heart, stomneh, and odu-r organs, 
removed intact from a cat’s body, for tliirti;en 
hours after death. 

A pa[)tT written by Dr. ( arri-rs direction, 
describing bis most recent (•.viJciiments Wtis lead 
says llie -/i/aZ///, by Professor Poz/.i to the k'rench 
Academy of Meilicine. Dr. ('arrel n-moved in 
a singki mass the kiilncy.s, hciirt, o;sophagiis 
(part of the alimeiiLiry (anal), .stomach, and 
inte.sline ol an animal and p;-eM‘rvi.‘d them at (he 
normal tempcialure of th(' b(jdy. 

‘Into the scMad tixtehes ^^\vindpi])ey, said Prn- 
fe.'KSor Poz/i, indiarubber tub(^ w.is in.^eried 
to enable arililieial res{)irati(jn to be maintainr'd. 
'i'hen the organs of thorax and abdomen, with 
their blood vessels, were cut out in a single mai'S 
and placed in a vi‘.'«.s(;l containing a (.'ertain soluli(jn 
at a temperature of loo degretis Eahrenlieit. The 
heart eonlimied to beat slowly and regularly Artcr 
some minutes the blrxxl pressure rose and became 
someiimcs almost normal. 

‘'Pho organ.s were then plae .-d in a box filled 
Avilh the .solution, jirotccted by a glass plate. 'The 
winclpi[)e tube was fixed to an opening in the s!(k.: 
of the box. Another tube was fixed to the 
us. It then became po.ssible to inject water or 
nourishment into the stomach. 

In one instance where the stomach was full of 
meat at the moment of death the process of nor- 
mal digestion was carried on for some liours after- 
wards. Tlio greater number of the organs on 
which Dr. (airrel exprimented continued in active 
life ten, eleven and even thirteen hours after the 
death of the animal of which they had formed part.’ 
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The Government of India have issued a long 
resolution on their educational policy during the 
last week of February. We have not 
Poltey ofthi yet been able to go through the rcsolu- 
Government tion lully. We mean to publish this 
® important resolution in full in the next 

Wvo is.sue.s of the journal. Of the many important 
points we cannot fail to notice that which dwells 
upon the Government’s intention to a.s.sist local 
Governments by large grants not to centralise pro- 
vincial .system or to introduce superficial uniformity, 
still les.s, deprive Local Governments of interests 
'iiid initiative in education. 'Vha resolution proceeds 
lo deal with the need of true perspective in educa- 
tional policy and emphasises the formation of 
character us the main objective. Dealing with direct 
moral and religious education the Government of 
India lament the tendency of tlie e.xisting system 
of education to develop the intellectual at the 
expense of moral and religious fiiculiies. 'J'hc Go- 
vernment of India desire to see ho.stel system develop 
until there is adctpiate residential accommodation 
attached lo every college and secondary school 
in India. 

It is interesting to note the progress of Educa- 
tion in the Bombay Presidency during Lord 
Education.! Sydenham’s administration. There was 
Prpgress du- a thorough revision of the educational 
sVdfnhSm'B administration of the Presidency. In 
adnWn«tra- 1907-08 the total expenditure on cduca- 
tion rose by seven lakhs to one hundred 
and thirteen lakhs rupees ; in 1909-10 the salaries 
of teachers in primary schools were increased ; and 
important proposals for the improvement of the 
University curricula were under discussion. W hile 
special grants were made for primary education, 
resulting in 1909-10 in an increase of 7J per cent, 
in the number of primary educational institutions ; 
the system of secondary education was subjected 
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to anxious scrutiny. One of the chief features of 
the unrest which embraced India during this period 
was the participation of many pupils and ex-pupils 
of High Schools in political agitation of a most 
debased kind, and thp attention of the Goveniment 
was directed towards providing secondary education 
with a curriculum which would afford the youth 
of the Presidency a clearer grasp of facts and cir- 
cumstances concerning India’s position in the 
Empire and a better chance of serving her economic 
needs. Two results of this general policy were the 
preparation in 19T0-11 of a series of moral and 
religious hand-books for use in schools and the 
inauguration of Science Institutes in Bombay and 
Ahmedabad. 

♦ ♦ * 

It will be interesting to our readers to read the 

^ 1 evidence of Dr. Thibaut before the 

side 9f the Public bervice Commission. 
thePuJiio Commission examined Dr. 

Beryice Thibaut, Registrar of the Calcutta 
ommiaaion University, representing the Education- 
al Service of Bengal, Behar, Burma and Assam. 
Replying to Sir 'riieodorc Morison, Dr. Thibaut, 
said that the teaching in M. A. Examination was 
done by Colleges and by private tutors. No Col- 
lege w’as allowed to teach in any one subject for 
the M. A. Examination, unless it had a staff capable 
of teaching that subject. 'There was lujlhing to 
prevent a man attending the M. A. lectures at llie 
Calcutta University which would be useful to him 
in connection with the Indian Civil Service Exami- 
nation. The standard of M. A. Examination was 
very high as each subject w'as specialised. 

Q. — How' do you think the standard of the 
M. A. Examination of Calcutta University would 
compare with the M. A. Standard of a European 
University ? 

A. — I think it would be about equal. So fiir as 
book knowdedge goes it would be about the same. 

Q. — Of course the Indian Civil Service Exami- 
nation is a test more of book knowledge than of 
brain power ? 

A.— Ye.s, 

Mr. Gokhalc who attended tlie afternoon .sitting 
asked some question to Dr. 'Thibaut. Witness in 
reply said that a student who had taken his M. A. 
Degree in ^latheraatics would take one year to 
study other subjects before he could appear at the 
Civil Service Examination. But much depended 
on the individual capacity of the student. He 
would be 23 years and possibly more before he 
could appear at the Civil Service Examination. 

In ansAver to Sir Murray Hammick witne.ss 
said that secrecy of examination of papers could be 
maintained with proper care. He had never pre- 
viously heard of a case in which an attempt had 
been to bribe an examiner. He had beard of 


cases in which clerks and servants had been 
approached either for examination papers or to 
substitute covers of answer book. If all examina- 
tions were held in a central place all these dangers 
would be avoided. 'I'he Curriculum of the Univer- 
sity w'as determined by the Senate and then it has 
finally to be sanctioned by the Government. 

• • • 

We are glad to learn that at the last Calcutta 
Hindi Literary Conference Mr. Satyadev w'ho has 
A Hindi back from America after gradua- 

wteraiT tion in one of the w'estem State Univer- 
MisBionary appointed a preacher of 

Hindi language and literature in the Punjab. Mr. 
Satyadeva is a pow^erful wTiter and speaker and 
is the author of several Hindi treatises on American 
education and allied Subjects. We have every 
sympathy with the organisers for the promotion of 
vernaculars and congratulate the Hindi speaking 
people of India on their having secured the services 
of an able and devoted worker ; we wish this young 

mi.ssionary all succc.ss. 

# ♦ * 

At a meeting held at the Sanskrit (jdlege llip 
Titlo of pundits under the presidem y of Trineipitl 
‘Bhnrati’ Mahamaliopadhya Satis C.'handra Viclya- 
SS“i F?encl\ bhusan, remferred the title of “Bharali ” 
Lady. on j\|iss Su//ane Karpcies, a young 
and distinguished Ereneh lady of (:onsidera})le 
San.skiit learning. 

Miss Karpeles had training in Eruneo undei 
.such illustrious professors as Sylvain Levi, Founcer 
and Finot, to Avhuni she makes admiring reference 
in her .speech. She is a young lady of strikingly 
w’ide reading. Her passion for Sanskrit literature 
and philosophy . altogether unique. For the pur- 
pose of carrying her studies further into the fields ol 
oriental learning she has now* placed herself und<M 
the tuition of a distinguished Sanskrit scholar selec t- 
ed for her by the Principal of the Sanskrit College. 

Md. Mohsin Centenary was celebrated at 
TheMoBhin Hoogly linambanUi on Sunday the 
Centenary 2nd March with great sojeinnit). 
Hundreds of beggars, both Hindus and Mahomc. 
dans, w’cre fed* and blankets Averc distribu.ed. 
There took place also Fatihu Maghs of the great 
founders in the Imamath, wliidi was largely atten- 
ded by the Mahomedans of Calcutta Hoogly and 
Murshidabad and other placc.s. The Moslem enter- 
tainment and the grand illuminates of the In’®”!.' 
barah and its gardens Avere much admired by ipc 
public, both Hindus and Mahomedans. Apprecia- 
tion was expressed of the Government of Benga 0 
the donation of Rs. i,oco which it ga,ve for the a ov 
celebration. Gratitude was also expressed to me 
Imambarah authorities for their sui port and co- 
operation to make this Mohsin Centenary a succe 
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Ccilouttci Unlversltif 

Senate Meeting, February 1913, 

A MKETiNGL of the Senate was held at the Senate 
House, on the 22nd February 1913, Justice Sir 
Ashutosh Mockerjee presiding. 

The President in, opening the proceedings 
referred l^o the first item, which had reference to an 
. ^ alteration in the University regulations 
Messes™ affecting students* messes attached to 
colleges and private lodgings. He 
explained the nature of the alterations proposed and 
gave some reasons why they were considered 
desirable. 

Mr. Das Gupta then moved the acceptance by 
the Senate of the recommendation of the Syndi- 
cate. (<i) That the following be substituted for the 
second paragraph of Section 19, Chapter XXIV, 
of the University Regulations “ The College to 
which a mess is attached shall appoint a visiting 
Committee, in consultation with the public body 
which providc.s funds for the mess, and subject to 
tlie approval of the Students* Residence Com- 
iniiiee. ” {b) That the following new paragraph 
be added after Section 25, Chapter XXIV, of the 
Regulations : — “ All private lodgings shall be 
ai)proYed by the Students’ Residence Committee 
before they can be accepted as private lodgings 
wiUiin the meaning of the Regulations ; and such 
private lodging.^ shall be open to inspection as in 
the case of any hostel or mess. *’ 

He thought they would all agree that the 
College to which a mess was attached should not 
be left out of consideration, as it was the body 
most interested in the matter. Similarly In the 
case of lodging houses, cases had come up which 
impressed upon the syndicate the importance of 
inspection. The necessity and importance of 
regular inspection of students* lodgings by proper 
officials was made clear and hence the substitution 
which was proposed. 

The motion having been duly seconded tbc 
two parts of it were put to the vote separately and 
both were carried unanimously. 

On the motion of Mr. Kuchler, the Senate 
accepted the recommendation of the Syndicate and 

Univeralt* I Coggin-Krown, e sc , 

Lecturers ^ F.G.S., and Babu Hem Chandra Das 

. ^ Gupta, M.A., F.G s., University Lec- 
lurera m Geology for a term of two years. 

Babu Satish Chmdra Vidyal)hus’an moved, and 
It was duly seconded and unanimously carried, 
that Dr. Prabhu Dutt Sastri be appornted Univer- 
Lecturer in Sanskrit and Philosophy for a term 
or two years. 


Professor Stephen moved fhe adoption of 
the » recommendation of the Syndicate: — That 
the Government of India be moved 
.1 ions sanction ihe proposal that, in 
addition to the .jiffilialiori already granted to the 
Serampur tollege, it be further affiliated, with 
Oxford tffed from the commencement of 
Ceilege of the ensuing session, to the B. A. 

»ngai standard hi ih^ following subject : 

English (Pass, and Honours) ; Bengali; Philosophy 
(Pass and Honours); Sahskrit (Pass and Honours ; 
History (Pass); Political Economy dnd Political 
Philosophy (Pass), 

He said that in considering the circumstances 
of the application from-jthe Serampore College, it 
did not appear to be an unseasonable one. The 
class-rooms, building, etc., were adequate and the 
staff was composed of gentlemen of high attain- 
ments. The few additions which might be desira- 
ble could be carried opt at shoit notice. It was a 
small college with from loo to 200 students, a 
large proportion of whom resided in the college 
compound and the students would be known 
personally to the profes.sors who would be instruc- 
tors. It might be called a tutorial college. 'I'here 
was room for more such colleges in Bengal, 
'J'here was no reason why the Serampore College 
should not be tb^ Oxford College of Bengal. The 
motion was carried unanimously. 

It was then resolved that in addition to the 
affiliation already granted to the Chittagong Cob 
lege, it be further affiliated in Physics 
Cone|e°°^ to the B. A. and B. Sc. Pass standards 
with effect from the commencement 
of the next session, provided that number of stu- 
dents in each of the 3rd and 4th year classes do 
not exceed ten. 

1 he remaining items consisted of the adoption 
of the Syndicates recommendation allowing a 
large number of young men to ap- 
pear for various examinations as noii- 
itudents collegiate students, including about 
a dozen who had served as teachers 
for three years and more in approved schools. 
The point was raised by one of the members 
of ihc Senate that there seemed to be a great num- 
ber of applications from students who had not 
attendeifthe prescribed number of lectures, yet 
these applications had been favourably received. 
He understood that the Vice-Chancellor was goirjg 
to bring forward a rule to put a stop to this. Sir 
Ashutosh Mookerjee said ibis would be done very 
soon. As regards these particular cases the per- 
centage by which these students had fallen 
short was very sm.ill and Syndicate liad been very., 
strict. 

The ne.xt motion had reference to the granting 
0! permission to a number of candidates to appear 
at various ejtaminations as non collegiate students 
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as they could not join any college for want of 
accommodation, but had passed the Test Examina- 
tion of a College. There was some discussion on 
this question, at the end of which the Vice-Chancel- 
lor said he hoped to be able to avoid this difficulty 
in future. Steps would be taken so that students 
would know where to go to get the lectures upon 
the subjects they had taken up. 


Madras University 

Yakub Hassan Sahib Bahadur, Dr. S. Swami- 
nathan and Mr. G. V. Appala Rao 
Feliowfl pantulu have been nominated ordinary 
Fellows of Madras University. 

Undkk Regulation 19, the Hon'ble Mr. Justice 
Sundara Aiyar, b a., b l., a member of 
tnembers^^ the Syndicate, vacates his seat on the 
14th March 1913. In accordance with 
Regulation 92, notice is given that an election of 
member of the Syndicate will be held forthwith. 
The Syndicate has nominated Mr. Justice Sundara 
Aiyar for re-election. 

The Examinations in medicine 1913 will begin 
_ on the following dates* — First L.M. & S. 

tSSTp First M.B. & C.M. and Second M.B. 
Medicine Q ]\I, degree Exams— Monday 31st 
March 1913. Second L M. & S, Final L.M. & S. 
Third M B,& C.M. & Final M.B. & CM. Degree 
Exams— Tuesday 81I1 April 1913, 

Thk following is the list of candidates who 
Degree of the Degree of Licentiate 

Xiioentia^e in Teaching under the old regulations 
iS^iSl^’ in the year 1913:— Second Cla.ss : 

I. Anantasubba Ram, Periypatam ; 2 
Krishnamachari Sirangam : 3 Sundarani Aiyar 
P. K. — all from Teachers, College Saidapet. 

'J’hk Governor-in-Council has sanctioned the 
‘Affiliation afiiltation to the University of 

IMadras of the Pachaiyappa’s College, 
Madras, in Group (ii-A) — physical .science — of the 
B.A. Degree (pass) course. 


Bombay University 

Annuai Convocation for Conferring 
Dogrooa, ISth February 1913 

\ THE GHANOELLOR^S ADDRESS 

^ Lord Sydenham presided at the Bombay 
I University Convocation held on Tuesday the 181I1 
I February. The following is the text of His Excel- 
: lency's Address as Chancellor ; — 

Mr, Vice Chancellor and Members of the UnU 
versity of Bombay— It has been well said that the 
Brit.sh people “only hold India on the tenure of 


continuous amelioration.'’ To secure continuous 
advance in every direction leading to the moral 
and material well-being of all classes is the manifest 
duty of all Governments, however constituted and 
the sole justification of their existence ; but upon 
us the responsibility lies with special weight. 
We found an India distracted and wasted by in- 
ternal wars, split into fragments and incapable of 
self-organization. To enforce stable peace was 
the first necessary condition of the establishment 
of a system under which law and order could be 
maintained, justice administered and national con- 
solMation rendered possible. The way to British 
ascendancy was long, arduous and critical. For 
Indians who desire— as many do — to pass judg- 
ments upon existing institutions careful study of 
their history from the period when the European 
powers became involved in Eastern enterprize is 
essential. Such a study would provide a needed 
corrective of the misconceptions wliich find too 
frequent expression and would exercise a sobering 
influence upon the trend of political thought. 

I’ortugal, Spain, Holland, England and France 
have all contended for supremacy in the East, and 
Many Mas. destinies of India turned upon vastly 
tera coniple.x issues which were gradually 
determined by the interaction of great European 
forces. The short period of Portuguese prosperity 
in the East never recovered from the annexation of 
Portugal by Spain in 1580. Spain, tit the end of the 
16th Century, claimed the monopoly of all trade with 
the East Indies and regarded the Indian seas as her 
territorial w’aters ; but such .a claim could not be sus- 
tained. Spanish enterprise was diverted to the Wes- 
tem hemisphere and the recognition of the revolted 
Dutch Republic ''y Queen Elizabeth involved 
.Spain in a naval war with England which extended 
to Asian waters and w'as fraught, with momentous 
results to India. The Dutch captured from Spain 
the original Portuguese possessions, founded their 
Ea.st India Company in 1600, two years after the 
gram of a Charter to the I^ndon East Indian 
Company and endeavoured to establish a monopoly 
of the trade of the East as complete as that which 
had been claimed by Spain. It w’as this Alliance 
between England and the Dutch United Provinces 
that gave the first impulse to Briti.sh trade witli 
India. The Kingdom of Spain and Portugal dis- 
appeared as contestants for commercial supremacy, 
and the Dutch and English Companies entered 
uporva long course of rivalry which lasted during 
the greater part of the 1 7th century and included 
three wars. The second of these wars found 
Holland in alliance ^vith France one y^r after 
the establishment of a France East India Com- 
pany which was to play an important part in the 
afiairs of Indi^ The death of Aurangzeb in 1707 
led to a climax in the period ofdisorder from which 

the East had long suffered acutely. Alike in Persia 
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and in India, the great dynasties which had ruled 
for a century and a half were tottering to their fall. 
I'he Moghul Empire, which had maintained its 
outposts at Kabul and Kandahar, was quickly 
shattered. Bengal fell into the power of an Afghan 
adventurer, a new dynasty was founded in Oudh, 
and anyone who could command a sufficient follow- 
ing might carve out for himself a short-lived king- 
dom. The Maratha bands, developing into 
devasting armies over-ran Central and Western 
India and contributed powerfully to the general 
break up of authority. >Vhen, in 1738, Nadir Shah, 
the successful soldier who had destroyed the Persian 
dynasty, swept from the North Western passes to 
the sack of Delhi and the wholesale slaughter of its 
inhabitants, the irrevocable ruin of the great Moghal 
Government was practically complete and ten years 
later Ahmed Shah from Afghanistan conquered the 
Punjab. The Indian people, in Sir Alfred LyalPs 
words, “were becoming a niastcrless multitude 
prepared to acquiesce in the assumption of authority 
by anyone who could show himself able to discharge 
the most elementary functional of Government in 
the preservation of life and property.” 

'Phis stupendous catastrophe — the greatest that 
India has yet experienced because never before had 
authority been wielded on so great a scale as by the 
Moghal Empire in its prime— was due wholly to 
internal causes. That it directly and inevitably paved 
the way for political intervention by the European 
powers is beyond doubt but the question of supre- 
macy remained to bo decided by the operation of 
great forces in which India played i\o part. Follow- 
ing Portugual and Spain, Holland also disappeared 
from the lists. A Danish and an Austrian Nether- 
lands East India Company Jiad died natural deaths. 
France and England at length stood face to face 
and for a time the activity of the first was the 
greater. From 1744 to 1749 the two rival Compa- 
nies were at war on the Indian Sea board with 
results which were distinctly encouraging to the plans 
of Dupleix, who had initiated the policy of interven- 
ing in the quarrels of Native Princes where French 
interests could be promoted. Thus inevitably arose 
the political rivalry which changed trade centres into 
bases for territorial expansions and since trade needs 
peace and order as the primary conditions of its 
prosperity, such expansion continued as Dupleix 
clearly foresaw that it must, after the French cause 
in India had been irretrievably lost. 'Phe confused 
warfare between the French and English Companies 
added to the prevailing distraction of India, but 
nad no real effect on the final issue. Financial 
difficulties assailed the former, which from the first 
was closely associated with the French Government, 
while the latter was an association of tsaders not 
brought, under the control of Parliament till 1773. 

Upon the potentialities of British Sea-power, 


the fate of India absolutely depended, and they 
British Soa governed by conditions racial and 
Powor political when shaped themselves in seas 
and land far away. The Seven Years war, which 
began in 1756 find cned in 1763, was a triumph for 
the British Navy which, after ravaging the French 
coast, won a brilliant victory in Quiberon Bay 
crippling the naval strength of France and enabling 
the British coiKiuest of Canada to be achieved with 
results infinitely important to the future of the 
Empire. In the War of American Independence 
from 1775 to 1783, Great Britain without an ally 
w'as involved with France, Spain, Holland and her 
revolted ('olonists, and was menaced by the armed 
neutrality of Russia, Sweden, Denmark and Prussia, 
'i'he strain upon the national resource was intense 
but the Navy remained undefeated and rose in the 
Wars of the P'rench Revolution and Empire from 
1793 to 1815 to the summit of its pow-r. 'I'he fail- 
ure of the Navy during this series of international 
wars, in which it fought against the combinations of 
the great maritime Powers, would have cjuickly 
reacted upon India against which the last F'rench 
naval effort was made in 1781. From the Peace of 
Versailles to this day, no Naval Power has attempt- 
ed to contest the command of the Indian seas, and 
the trade of India, now inceased to vast dimensions, 
passes secure under the aegis of the British flag. I 
am sure that the growing commercial classes of 
India and the large number of Indians who depend 
upon the operation of sea-borne trade realize what 
this means to their vital interests. 

Once again did French designs upon India take 
practical form. In 1798, Napoleon dreaming of 
an Eastern Empire, led a great expedition to Egypt, 
where Nelson at the battle of the Nile destroyed 
the French fleet leaving the Military forces isolated. 
x\fteran abortive attempt to conquer Syria, the 
French army, deserted by its Chief, was signally 
defeated in 1801 by a British and Turkish force 
under the walls of Alexandria before a contingent 
of 8,000 troops from Bombay could arrive upon 
the scene. 

Secured by naval supremacy against the inter- 
vention of any European power, it would have been 
possible for the British to proceed sy^teinaiically 
to the subjugation of india but this was not attemp- 
ted or contemplated. By the occupation of Bengal 
which soon followed the rout of the Nawab^s forces 
by Clive at Plassey in 1757, the trading centre of 
Calcutta was expanded into a territorial possession 
dominating the vast plains and the great waterway 
that stretch north westward for i,2Co, miles towards 
the Indus and the Hindu Koos. Bengal had been 
ruled by foreigners during long centuries, and the 
capitals of the great conquering dynasties had been 
founded in the broad fertile regions watered by the 
rivers fed from the Himalayan snow. But never 
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before had the gale of these regions been held by 
a power which came by and drew its strength from 
across tiie sea. Henceforth, for 150 years, Calcutta 
was to be the centre of British Government in 
India and a new political era began leading to the 
territorial ascendancy which, after the collapse of 
French rivalry, become inevitable, riie process 
of expansion went on intermittently during nearly a 
century before the peace of all Imlia was at length 
secured, and circumstances over which the British 
exercised no influence helped to bring about the 
final result. In the year of Plassey, an Afghan 
Army descended upon Delhi but Ahmed Shah's 
Viceroy soon found that his dominion in the 
Punjab was challenged by the Marathas who took 
Delhi and Lahore and reached the summit of their 
power. In undertaking the conquest of Northern 
India they had overestimated their capacity and the 
retribution was swift and summary. In 1760, 
Ahmed Shah with a large army from Afghanistan, 
retook Lahore, and moved south eastward to the 
Jumna heavily defeating Holkar and Sindia. The 
Peshwa made a great effort to retrieve his fortunes 
in Northern India, and at Panipat in 1761, the 
Marathas were routed in one of the greatest battles 
ever fought on Indian soil The Maratha Power 
never wholly recovered from this blow and, though 
it remained formidable, symptoms of the same 
tendencies which had involved the ruin of the 
Mogul dominion soon began to show themselves, 
and contributed to llie final overthrow at the begin- 
ning of the 19th century. Ahmed Sliah unlike 
some previous invaders did not follow up his vic- 
tory by consolidating bis power, and ilic Panjab 
quickly lapsed into anarchy until the short-lived 
Sikh Kingdom became established. In 1797, his 
successor Ziman Shah leoccupied but could not 
hold Lahore, and the series of Mahoniedan inva- 
sions which had lasted for 760 years came to end. 
All these events favoured the onward movement 
which was to lead the British from Bengal to 
mountain frontiers of Afgani.stan. 

The liasiy and incomplete sketch of a long and 
tangled chapter of history which I have attempted 
to draw may seem out of place on an 
Unsought occasion like this. My object is to 
omimo some idea of the forces whicl^ 

brought about the conditions under which we 
now live in India. In the long period of wars fre- 
quently recurring, during which British control was 
gradually built up it may well be that each and 
every step cannot be directly justified; but at least 
the dispassionate student of that period cannot fail 
to realize that conquest for conquests sake and terri- 
torial aggrandizement were not our objects. We 
were groping at— at first perhaps blindly— after 
political stability, stable alliances with Native Slates 
ab)* to organize and maintain ordinary Govern- 
ment would have suited our requirement but in 


the chaotic conditions which we found they were 
not available. Nor till we reached the great 
mountain ramparts that separate India from Asia 
were stable frontiers to be attained. That when 
the period of expansion ended, one-third of India 
remained under Native Rule, and that innumerable 
Slates, large and small, should have been carefully 
preserved out of the welter of long racial and dyn- 
astic wars, enjoying security never previously 
known, is the best proof th<it our motives were 
never inspired by greed of territory. 

Scarcely 150 years have elapsed since it became 
certain that dominion in India lay open to Great 
Britain and not to France from whom it might have 
been torn after Trafalgar or after Sedan. During 
little 'more than 50 years, since the cataclysm of 
the Mutiny, have we been able in the full security 
of peace to devote ourselves to the great work of 
continuous amelioration ’’ througliout the vast 
territories which have passed directly under the 
Crown. During the years of storm and stress 
through which Great Britain passed between 1756 
and 1815, the evergrowing responsibilities of the 
British people toward India may not have been 
realized. Full consciousness of our sacred oblig- 
ations would not be reached until peace reigned 
over the length and breadth of India. It found 
expression in the Queen^s Proclamation of 1858, 
and it has broadened and deepened ever since. 
The Britain of Queen Anne was not that of the 
Great Queen-Empress, which again has changed 
materially in becoming the Britain of His Majesty 
King George and must continue to change. It 
is as unjust to attach importance to errors and 
defects which occurred in days that are gone as it 
would be to dil;:te upon alrociiKis perpetrated under 
contemporary Indian Rule. The one have long 
been as impossible as the other. 

That dominion in India fell to a maritime 
Power was the certain result of causes operating 
through many centuries in India itself, that such 
dominion fell to Briatin wa.s not without certain 
advantages. The author of the future of Phiglaivl 
analyses the reasons of position won by the Biilisli 
people in the world, and after dismissing various 
hypotheses he reaches tlie conclusion that they— 
lirat among the nations — wrested from the Slate 
the right of religious freedom and with it civil 
liberty. To this conquest he traces the rtee of our 
gigantic industrial system. England had shaken 
man’s authority and founded freedom. Free 
England had shaken nature's authority and founded 
industrialism to which the best workmen of Europe, 
fleeing from religious persecution powerfully con- 
tributed. To the nation which led the world in secur- 
ing human liberty and in turning the limitless 
resources of nature to the service of mankind fell 
dominion in India. In the century during which 
that dominion was established, tbpre was no other 
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nation nearly so well fitted for the first task of 
building up gradually but surely, and orderly and 
a just Government. Who will say that any other 
nation would be belter able than we are to carry 
through the second task— that of uplifting and 
welding the heterogenous peoples of India into 
harmonious nationhood and of leading them to 
develop the natural resources of their great country. 

This second task, in which we are now engaged 
and by success in which perhaps the 
historian of a distant future will mainly 
base his judgment upon our achieve- 
ment, is proceeding steadily by various processes. 
Law, which never before our day was uniformly en- 
forced, is a great if soiueti files a harsh, schoolmaster. 
And if a great system of law, dfivised with the best 
intentions, had led to a mania for litigation inten- 
sified by the gambling instincts of the East, it is 
nevertheless a unifying force ; Railways, telegraphs, 
the postal service, irrigatioa on a vast scale, even 
good roads are all playing their part in blending 
interests and breaking down social barriers. A 
nation in the modern sense could not be built up 
in India wdlhout railways which we have spread 
broadcast throughout the land. The English lan- 
guage, which is rapidly becoming the ‘lingua 
franca” of India, is another nationalizing factor of 
great importance, and without it the “National 
Congress would be practically impossible^’ 'I'he 
.self-sacrificing labours of Missionary association 
of many kinds are providing examples of philan- 
thropic service which can he helpful to Eastern 
peoples with national aspirations. Tlie liberal 
system of Local SeUGovernmenl which now exists 
supplies full oppoilunities for the harmonious 
working of all communities in the discharger of 
important civic duties. The enlarged Provincial 
Council provides higher training in the orderly 
conduct of affairs and brings together twenty-nine 
Indian Members, widely representative of Indian 
interests, to decide upon all legislation and to dis- 
cuss matters affecting the public welfare. 

You perhaps think that all these ami other 
means of nation-building are of minor signilicance 
compared wiht what is conventionally termed, 
“Education,” and undoubtedly the character and 
the acquirements of the young men and boys who 
annually leave the colleges and schools of any 
country are factors of extreme importance in rela- 
tion to national progress. We have brought 
Western education into India, and the change was 
inevitably of the nature of an intellectual evolution 
not unlike the great Renaissance movement, wdiich 
profoundly stirred European thought in the fifteenth 
century and helped to inspire the spirit of enter- 
prize which was to bring the West into close con- 
tact with the East. 

In England, the evolution of higher education 
Mfas slow, and till recent years unorganized and not 


controlled by fhnianment. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge were floLi relishing in tin: :3th century ; but 
religious tests were only abolished in my lifetime, 
and these great Universities were not wholly freed 
from Sectarian rule till 1871. Throughout the 
Middle Ages, the ( lunch and the State strove^ for 
supremacy, and the latter when at length victorious 
claimed to assert unlimited authority over the re- 
ligious thought of its subjects. It was, as I have 
said, in breaking down this authority that the 
English people led Europe into the paths of civil 
liberty. In later years, ICducation, long conducted 
entirely by the religious bodies, became one of the 
most important functions of the State. The first 
national grant for educational purj:)Ose.s was made 
by Parliament in 1832, and in 1843 the State 
gave financial aid to 'I'raining Colleges. 'I'he^ gross 
inefficiency of the teachers revealed by a Commi- 
ssion and the urgent needs for organization led to 
the Education Act of 1870 which nationalized 
Primary Education. 'Phis and subsequent Acts 
up to that of 1912 established the free and com- 
pulsory system which now prevails. English 
Secondary Schools existed before the accession of 
Henry VIII in 1509 and partly as a result of the 
Renaissance, Soo Grammar Schools were esubhshed 
in the following century, while most Cathedrals 
had an attached school. 'Fhese schools developed 
on lines of their own some of them attaining 
distinction while many were hojielessly inefficient. 
(.Jreat changes have been carried out in recent 
years and though Secondary Education of the 
middle classes remains self-supporting grants-in-aid 
are now made to enable schools to provide free 
Secondary Education for the children of the work- 
ing classes. Under the Act of 1902, as stated by 
I/)rd Haldane at Bristol the other day, the clever 
hoy or girl can generally obtain a scholarship or a 
free place in a Secondary School, though further 
progress is still difficult. The completion of the 
chain connecting the Primary Schools w’lth the 
Universities will soon be accomplished. In this 
Presidency, (jovernment now provide for ten per 
cent, of free scholars in our High Schools and the 
aided schools may extend the free list to j 5 
cent. The Secondary Schools of the United King 
dom have about 161,000 pupils compared wit 
about 400,000 in Germany taught by 20,000 highl) 
trained teachers. Since 1907, the teachers 
Elementary schools of Great Britain have been 
obliged to spend a whole-lime period in a Seconda- 
ry School before entering a Training College. 

When Western learning began in India, edu- 
cation in England, though considerable in quantity, 
was largely inefficient and wholly 
Organised unorganized. Only in the latter na 

Education it realized that 

we were falling behind other countries and especi- 
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ally Germany where a great system devised and 
controlled by Government was being rapidly 
built up. The British habit of trusting to private 
agency and private effort, which has some great 
advant^es, proved to be quite unsuited to modern 
educational needs, and the nation which led Europe 
in industrial enterprize was threatened with defeat 
on the fijld which it had dominated. Not only in 
scientific training, but in general education, we 
found that we were in danger of being out-distanced 
by rivals and that our national progress was im- 
p^ed. Our conijilaccnce received a rude shock 
and we attempted in earnest to set our educational 
house in order. The paramount importance of 
Government responsibility in regard to e<lucation in 
all its branches is now recognized, careful study is 
devoted to education as a subject “ per se, ” and 
numerous and drastic reforms are in full progress. 
The great question for this country to-day is 
whether Indians, like the Japanese, will welcome 
and assist in carrying out corresponding reforms or 
whether they will rest satisfied ivith obsolete 
me^ods which all advanced iieoples have left far 
behind. Upon the answer to this question the 
speed of the progress of India towards nationhood 
largely depends. 

It is a curious fact that the date of the first 
contribution from national funds to education in 
England only anticipated by three years what was a 
turning point of education in India" Lord William 
Bentinck desired that the education of India should 
be based upon “ English literature and science. ” 
The first direct impulse, however, came for the I^iw 
Member of his ('ouncil, who in contemptuous, 
rhetoric gave a false direction to education from 
which India has not yet recovered. Lord Macaulay’s 
initial work on the Penal (.^odc, which he did not 
remain to complete, was admirable. His idea that 
.education should aim at producing Government 
[officials showed a narrowness of vision which India 
nas rea.son to deplore. As M. Chailley points out, 

' It necessarily followed that pupils were to be 
Bought, not among the mass of the people, but in a 
special class. ” Until recent years Primary Educa- 
tion has been too much neglected, while Secondary 
%nd Higher Education absorbed a disproportionate 
share of public funds. The famous despatch of 
Sir Charles Wood in 1854 aimed at redressing the 
o^nce, and with a breadth of view remarkable at 
bis period enunciated a policy of giving instruction 
o the masses of the people, discussed methods, 
ind promised financial support. For various 
easons, the results were most disappointing; but 
lew administrative machinery was created and 
Higher and Secondary Education gained to some 
artent. In 1857, the Universities of Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay were formally inaugurated. 
The Act of that year, in the preamble, laid down 
bat these new Institutions were primarily establish- 


ed “ for the purpose of ascertaining by examination 
the persons who have acquired proficiency in 
different Branches of Literature, Science, and Art, 
and of rewarding them by Academical Degrees. ” 
'Phis miserable conception of the objects of a 
University was apparently due to the selection of 
the London University as a model for India. The 
London University has since undergone radical 
reforms ; but the Indian Universities, misdirected 
from their start remain unregenerate. 

'I'he important Commission of 1902 was com- 
pelled to state that in a rightly governed University, 
examination is subordinate to teaching, 
Punctions?^ in India, teaching has been made sub- 
sidiary to examination. This, the 
Commissioners most wisely regarded as the “great- 
est evil from which the system of University educa- 
tion in India suficr.” 'I'hey further stated that “it 
is generally agreed that the legal powers of the 
Universities have been so narrowly drawn as to 
suggest tliat they are restricted to the functions of 
holding e.xiiminations and conferring degrees, but 
they significantly noted the existence of “ a very 
general desire that all the Universities should be 
rccogni/.cd as teaching bodies” and they made 
proposals for enabling them to provide “ advanced 
courses of study.” 

'Phe Report of tliis Commission and the Minutes 
of evidence should be carefully studied by the 
everyone who desire to form any opinion upon the 
state of higher education in India. By 1902, 
Government and the Indians best qualified to 
judge had become perfectly aware of the grave 
defects in the system of higher education— defects 
which the Act of 1857 must have brought about 
in any country but which were powerfully intensi- 
fied by the characteristics, social and intellectual, 
of the Indian people. Examinations had been 
allowed to run riot with results demoralizing alike 
to the Universities and to education generally. To 
pass ♦^he Matriculation and to obtain a degree be- 
came an object of ardent desire, attracting large 
numbers of boys who inevitably failed in both ; or, 
if successful too often found later that their equip- 
ment, was of no practical value. Meanwhile the 
Universities continued mechanically to grind out 
passes and failures; kindness of intention led to 
real cruelty; standards were lowered and with in- 
creasing nunibcrs came deterioration of teaching 
power. In the Bombay University, the proportion 
of teachers of all ranks to students is about i to 31. 
At Oxford it is x to 7.2 and at Manchester i to 6.4. 
Such comparisons are necessarily inexact; but 
they help to emphasize the indisputable fact that 
classes in some Schools and Colleges are far too 
large for education worthy of the name. The fierce 
struggle for objects too often tragically illusory and 
weakness in teaching power led to dependence 
upon memory the fi^ulty which many Indiana 
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possess in marked degree, with disastrous results to 
education. “The text book,” writes M. Chailley, 
“reigns over the Indian Colleges in all its hideous- 
ness and it is not only the students who are possess- 
ed of these manuals.” 1 need hardly say that a 
good text book may be advantageous or even indis- 
pensable for certain subjects, though in the higher 
branches of study it should have no place. It is 
the misuse of the text book by teachers and 
students that is in fault, and examinations which 
can be successfully passed by pupils who have com- 
mitted passages of their manuals to memory react 
upon the teachers and are “causoc causantes” of 
the failure of education to do justice to India. The 
kindness, which may be cruel to individuals and 
must be injurious to national progress, is responsi- 
ble for the form taken by too many of the Univer- 
sity examinations. “ A good examination paper,” 
stated the Commissioners of 1902, “ is a work of 
art,” and they Avent on to make some practical 
suggestions on the subject Avhich have been ignored. 

Higher education in India can make a fair dis- 
play in tabul ated statistics. 'Fhe number of students 
in the Universities is very nearly identical Avith 
that in the United Kingdom and more than three 
times as great as that in Japan. Of all pupils under 
instruction, about one in 1,400 is receiving Univer- 
sity training in the United Kingdom. The corres- 
ponding figure for liombay is one in about 168. 
In the United Kingdom about one pupil in 34 is 
in a Secondary School ; in France one in 33 ; in 
Bombay one in 11*2. In proportion to population 
for reasons Avhich are plain the percentages are 
still very Ioav for India, though 25-3 per cent, of 
boys of school age are noAv under instruction and 
this figure is mounting every year. Some relation 
between pupils in the diflerent stages of education 
roughly approximating to that c.\isting in other 
countries might have been expected ; but 
causes, which I have endeavoured to explain, 
have produced a startling disproportion of Univer- 
sity and Secondary students in India. We haAe 
in fact built up an inverted pyramid for which broad 
and stable foundations must now be provided. If 
the quality of the output of the Universities of 
India approached that of the Imperial Universities 
of Japan which have less than onethird of our 
number of students the progress of India Avould be 
greatly accelerated. Lecturing some years ago, 
Dr. Bhandarkar significantly asked, “Why should 
we not move on, side by side Avith Europeans, in 
the great fields of thought ? Why should discove- 
ries be made in France, Germany and England 
and not in India ?” Anyone who Avill make a con- 
scientious study of the state and methods of the 
Universities in India will find no difficulty in 
supplying the answer. 

Higher. education has fallen withip the confines 


of a vicious circle. The Universities were created 
to examine and confer degrees. Indian students 
eagerly sought to pass the Matriculation and to 
Avin degree. Mistaken kindness de- 
manded a large pass list, admitting 
boys quite unprepared for University 
training. Moreover to render these passes possible 
examinations of a special kind were necessary. The 
admission of unprepared boys AA^asted and enfeebled 
the teaching power of the colleges, and both 
Colleges, High Schools were forced by the character 
of the examinations into methods of teaching having 
no relations to education and harmful to the best 
students. One Institution, recently criticised, re- 
torted pertinently that, “ as long as the present sys- 
tem of examining is adhered to by the University, 
the system of dictation is almost forced upon the' 
("olleges.” I'liese evils inevitably react upon the 
University itself tending to produce lowering of 
standards to meet popular demands and thus com- 
pleting the chain of error Avhich presses heavily 
upon the student and impedes the progress of India. 
I do not mean for a moment to imply that there 
is not good teaching in some Colleges and Schools ; 
but such teaching does not obtain fair play and 
cannot stand oiii as it deserves. I’lie mental strain 
upon the student, especially before the numerous 
examination periods, is often excessive and usually 
quite disproportionate io the amount of sound 
knoAvledge acquired. The economic strain may 
ruin a family Avithout any compensation, Avhen as too 
often happens they have stinted themselves and 
borroAved to provide a son with a standard of educa- 
tion for Avhich he is not fitted. I'he Commission of 
1902 laid doAA'ii that the scale of fees should not be 
so low as to “ tempt a poor student of but ordinary 
ability to folloAv a UniAcrsity course which it is not 
to his real interest to undertake.” 'Bhe principle 
here enunciated is perfeety sound, though, the ad- 
justment of fees Avhich it demands is not easily 
made. At least it can justly be .said that in India, 
loAv fees may cause real cruelty, and that the prac- 
tice of other countries, Avhere the comparatively 
Avell-to-do have to pay full value for secondary and 
higher education Avhich brilliant boys of the poorer 
classes can obtain by the aid of scholarship, has 
advantages. 

The Government of India Resolution of March 
1904 which folloAved the consideration of the 
Report of the Commission of 1902 is a remarkable 
State paper dealing with the evolution of education 
in all its branches, according full credit to Avhat 
had been accomplished, pointing out the need of 
“substantial reform,” clearly indicating the direc- 
tion which progress should take, and laying special 
stress on “the abuse of examinations.” Anticipating 
the demand for a large increase of Primary educa- 
tion, which has since become popular, the Governor- 
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General in-Council noted that there were “more 
than eighteen millions of boys who ought now to be 
at school, but, of them, only «a litttle more than 
one sixth are actually receiving Primary education.” 
In 1901-02 the gross annual expenditure on all 
teaching institution exceeded Rs. 400 lakhs ; hut 
Primary Schools received from Provincial and Local 
Funds only a little over Rs. 63 lakhs. The corres- 
ponding expenditure in 19 1 1-12 on Primary edu- 
cation for Bombay Presidency alone was Rs. 35 
i lakhs. 

The startling revelations of the Commission of 
1902 led to the Universities Act of 1904 which gave 
The Act of statutory force to a few of its most 
1004 urgent recommendations. The result 
of this mild Act was a loud and widespread clamour 
which has not yet died away and which caused 
sorrow and discouragement to every true lover of 
India. The object of the Act — so its opponents 
allied — was to “Officialize the Universities.’’ 'Phis 
parrot cry was taken up by writers and speakers who 
had never read the Report of the Cciinmission or 
the remarkable Resolution which followed, were 
unaware that in Germany and in Japan the Univer- 
sities are controlled entirely by Ggvernment and 
for that reason are peciiliary efficient, and ignored 
the pregnant statement of I )r. Hhandark.ar, one of 
India’s greatest Scholars, that “Educational opinion 
should predominate in the Government of the 
University”. I’rejudice having been thus aroused, 
it was inevitable that, as in all such cases considera- 
tion of the real issues should drop out of sight. 
That Government sincerely de.sired only to remedy 
patent evils, lending to become chronic, which were 
visibly checking progre.ss in India, and could have 
no other motive was quite forgotten. 'J’he miscon- 
ceptions thus engendered bear dead sea fruit to 
this day and have helped to neutralize the good 
that might have been accomplished. Mr. Chailley, 
whom I quote again because an acute French critic 
of our administration cannot be credited with 
official or racial bias after characterizing the Act 
of 1904 as “the real charter of present-day educa- 
tion in India,” asks “Will it prove really efficacious”. 
“My own opinion.” he adds, “is that the reforms 
will languish,” and after a careful study of education 
in India during more than five years, I have come 
to the conclusion that, for reasons which we plainly 
see, the results have not corresponded with the 
efforts and the intentions of Government. 

Members of the Senate, I trust that you will 
forgive me ifl have seemed to dwell too much upon 
the essential weak points in our system of education. 
When I first had the honour of addressing you 
five years ago, 1 confessed to a “sense of disap- 
pointrrjent” at the results of higher education. That 
sense has been deepened by fuller knowledge and 
it has been my earnest endeavour to get to the root 


of the causes which are operating to make the out- 
put of our Universities inferior to that of other 
countries and inadequate to meet the ever growing 
needs of India. Upon you, individually and as a 
b(;dy, heavy responsibility rests. You control higher 
education in this Presidency, and w’hen education 
is sound and thorough at the head the effect per- 
meates the whole system. As Chancellor, I thank 
you for the progress which you have accomplished. 
We now have a rational curriculum which will 
require revision from time to time to conform to 
the general advantage of education among all pro- 
gressive nations of the world, but is a marked im- 
provement upon the patch work which formerly 
existed. You have aboli.shed compulsory English 
History which no other Indian University adopted 
which was strongly condemned by the Universities 
Commission, and the teaching of which for the B.A. 
degree was characterized by your distinguished late 
Vice-Chancellor Hr. Selby, as “a farce.” You have 
just abolished the Previous Examination — ano- 
ther speciality of Bombay — a step which I urged 
about 4J years ago. If you have not agreed to 
allow Colleges to admit their own under-graduates 
and thus to assign to the Matriculation ICxamina- 
nalion its proper plac(‘, it may be hoped that 
this reform, which would lend vigour and individii 
ality to the (College and relieve the University 
of a burden which it is not well fitted to bear while 
retaining all it i)r()per functions of control, will be 
reached ultimately. Meanwhile you have distinct- 
ly improved the MatTiculation course, and you 
have accepted the .Senior Cambridge and Oxford 
Examinations and the European High School I'/xa- 
minations, on ccuain condition.s, as equivalent to 
tl)e Matriculation. All this shows progress but 
I need hardly tell you that the most perfect curri 
culum may be rendered absolutely worthless by 
e.xarninalions. Already a fear has been expressed 
and is justified that the B.A. of the future will 
emerge no longer with a general smattering of four 
subjects bill with an equally superficial knowledge 
of two only. This disastrous result you and y<JiJ 
alone can iivert, if you realise what the quality 
of your output means to India. I congratulate 
you on the new opportunities which, if they 
are turned to good account, will advance the best, 
interest of the presidency. Five years ago I 
pointed to the neglect of Science and its necessary 
con.sequences. I’hanks to five generous citizens, 
representing all the great communities, the 
Director, of public, instruction can now write 
that “the reproach that teaching in Science on up- 
to-date lines is not available within the Presidency 
will soon be done away. The fine Institutions at 
Bombay and Ahmedabad, if prdperly worked, must 
stimulate industrial . enterprise’' on true Swadeshi 
lines and help to correct the’ inca^city to ob^rve 
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and appreciate facts and the taste for metaphysical 
and technical distinction, which too frequently mar 
the success of the Indian intellect in the great 
fields of human achievement. The liberal assis- 
tance provided by the Government of India will 
enable you to take an immediate step in advance ; 
but do not believe that only by increase of funds 
can the University be regenerated. Ample work 
lies before you into which financial considerations 
do not enter. Forget, I beg you, the unhappy 
preamble of the Act of 1857, and keep, ever before 
your minds the highest University ideals. 

A University wrote Dr. Newman is a place where 
ciKiuiry is pushed forward and discoveries verified 
Ti nnd perfected and rashness rendered 

[jofty IdealR . ‘ , 1 1 

innocuous, and error exposed by the 
collision of mind with mind and knowledge with 
knowledge. It is a place which wins the admiration 
of the young by its celebrity, kindles the afiections 
of the middle aged by its beauty, and rivals the 
fidelity of the old by its associations. “Universities” 
said Mr. Bryce recently at Adelaide “exist for the 
sake of truth.’* W’hcn such ideals arc reached the 
building up of an Indian nation will make giant 
strides. Lastly I implore you to receive and welcome 
all serious proposals for reform even if they emanate 
from the head of the Government to discuss them 
from the educational point of view only, scorning 
suggestions of ulterior motives, and resolutely to 
keep clear of political methods in the conduct of 
your responsible deliberations. The University of 
Bombay now numbears more ^ than twice as many 
students as are under training In Oxford and Cam- 
bridge combined and more than four times as many 
as in Liverpool University. The number will soon 
be further increased, and clearly this great aggrega- 
tion is beginning to exceed reasonable limits. Before 
long sub-divisipn will be essential and when the 
time comes, 1 1:rust that you will all realize that 
your personal dignity will not be affected in the 
slightest degree by a change which will simply 
mark the advance of tndia. 

Students past and present — This is the last 
occasion on which I shall be able to meet you 
and I wish that I were able to say what might 
remain in your minds and inspire you in your 
future careers. My active life must shortly end. 
Yours is only just beginning. Before each one 
of you lie opportunities of helping in the building 
up of Indian nationhood. It has been well said 
that the first question a University teacher should 
ask himself is, “ Am I rousing a spirit of enquiry 
in my pupils ” and that if the answer is not in the 
affirmative the University fails in its objects. How 
far the the spirit of inquiry has been roused in you 
IS known only to yourselves. What you may have 
learned or are learning by rote will be absolutely 
useless. Everything that you have so learned as 


to cause a reaction upon your minds, opening out 
new fields of thought which you can exploit for 
yourselves, may prove invaluable. “ The true test 
of intellectual progress, *’ said Dr. Jowett, the great 
Master of Balliol, “ is not acquisition, but the 
increase of the powers of the mind. *’ If you can 
pass that test, then assuredly your time in this 
University will bear good fruit in your own careers 
and in the great life of India in which you can play 
worthy part. Character, knowledge and work will 
carry you far in any form or activity which you may 
select ; but the character must be framed on high 
ideals, the knowledge perfectly assimilated, and the 
work patient and unflinching. “ Talent. '* wrote 
Zola “ sees oppportunity, genius creates it but only 
patience and labour reap its most perfect reward. 
To all that you may attempt, small things as well- 
as great, give your best and be sure will gain in 
capacity and add new strength and symmetry to 
your character.” “ Nothing, " wrote Michael 
gelo, four hundred years ago, “ makes the soul so 
pure, so religious, as the endeavour to create some- 
thing perfect ; for God is perfection, and, whoever 
strives for perfection strives for something God- 
like. ” 

With all kindly wishes for your individual 
happiness and success, and with earnest hopes that 
you will each in some measure help in the advance- 
ment of India which is my fervent desire and for 
which I have laboured, I bid you farewell. 

Punjab Universitir 

Professor J. C. Bose who is now lecturing 
in Lahore as University Reader in Physics of the 
Punjab University has offerred the 
^^ Boso’ w'hole amount of his honorarium, 
Rs. 1,200, for University lectures to 
be delivered at Lahore as a gift to the University 
for promoting research work in the Panjab. He 
has suggested that a research scholarship of a 
hundred rupees a month be given to a deserving 
student for one year. The Syndicate of the Uni- 
versity has accepted the gift. An address of wel- 
come was presented to Professor Bose by the 
Society for Promoting Scientific Knowledge, 
Lahore. 



RoQommamiations of the Dacca 
University n^nlttee. 


To my note on the recommendations of the 
Dacca University Committee published in the last 
issue of the Collegian 1 would like to add a few 
points. 

The ideal of economic studies held out by the 
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commlUee will demand for its realisation a close 
Inatruotion intercourse lietwccn business firms and 
inEoono- the Department of Economics. The 
student who will desire to specialise in 
Banking, for instance, will reejuire occasional facili- 
ties for studying the methods of the actual adminis- 
tration of a bank. Again, the student who will 
seek to prepare himself for the position of an indus- 
trial entrepreneur will need general acquaintance 
with the actual operation of an industrial unit so 
far as its business aspect is concerned. But the 
scope of such practical training will, I am afraid, 
be extremely limited at Dacca, which can hardly 
be regarded as a business city in the modern sense 
of the term. I would also suggest thai a lecture 
course in industrial chemistry be included in the 
curriculum of economic studies, 'fhe idea of 
economic teaching embodied in these .suggestions 
has been more or less worked out at all the great 
centre.s of economic studies in America particularly 
at the Wharton School of finance and commerce of 
University of Pennsylvania. 

AVhile on the question of the teaching of Econo- 
mics and political science, attention may be called 

Instruction practicable, 

provision is made at the State Univer- 
. sides of America for practical training 

in political work. If the State University is situat- 
ed in the capital of the state, as it ordinarily is, 
the advanced students of the department of politi- 
cal science would be occasionally taken by their 
Professors to the State Legislature, when it is in 
Session, and thus helped to study the actual pro- 
cedure of legislation. Or they may sometimes be 
taken to a departnicnt of the Stale Government, 
and, so far as practicable, the organisation and the 
operation of the department will be explained. The 
Dacca University will not obviously be able to 
offer such facilities for political training, but it may 
very well lay emphasis on instruction in Municipal 
Government, not only of India but also of Great 
Britain, of Continental Europe, and of the United 
States; and it may enable its students to obtain some 
practical training in Municipal administration in co- 
operation with the Municipal authorities of Dacca. 

^ In my note already referred to, I have said that, 
in view of the fact that members of the Depart- 
strength of Economics will be called upon 

Economics both Economics and political 

science and having regard to the degree 
of specialisation that has been achieved in the.se 
branches of learning at the great Universities of the 
West, the proposed strength of the staff in Econo- 
mics will not be adequate. Economic History, 
Economic Theory, Currency and Banking, Trans- 
port.dion, International Trade, Public Finance and 
Taxation,— every one of these subjects will require 
a special student of its own. And, in poUtical 
science, one specialist in political theories and one 


in Actual Government are absolutely necessary. I 
have got before me figures for the departmental 
faculties of two American Universities, viz.^ Colum- 
bia and Nebraska ; they show the strength of the 
.staff in the two .subjects in question to be fifteen at 
the former University and eight at the latter. And 
I am sure a reference to the faculty figures of such 
progre.ssive American Universities as Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin and California will lend support to my 
proposition. 

So far as teaching in arts is concerned, 1 wonder 
Dacca att essential respect the Dacca uni- 

a teaching versity, if the scheme of organisation 
Univemty. framed by the Coininiltee be adoj>led, 
will mark a departure from the arrangements of 
Calcutta. We find that only in post graduate work 
the Dacca University will exercise the functions 
of a teaching institution ; in other respects it will 
assume a strictly federal chaiacter, though its 
federation will he municipal as distinguished from 
the provincial federalism of Calciiita. The arrange- 
ment at Dacca will no doubt be in harmony with 
the system of compromise between College auto- 
nomy and university control that has been deve- 
loped at Oxford and Cambridge, but it will not 
obviously attain that organic unity which we find 
at Berlin, Heidelburg and Leipzig, or at Harvard 
Vale and Columbia, or even at 'I'okyo and Kyoto. 

A word may now be said in regard to the propo- 
mu « establishment of a college for 

forthe^weu well to-do classes, which has pro- 
to-do classes yoked 8Q much public criticism. The 
idea providing separate (.'ollege for the 
rich is not altogether novel ; in japan they have a 
Peers' School and a Peeres.ses' School both of the 
Collegiate rank in the city of Tokyo. The authorities 
of these Schools, while they do not deny that educa- 
tional institution should ordinarily be organized on 
a democratic basis, maintain that in a society com- 
posed of sharply distinguished classes separate 
institutions are likely to further educational pro- 
gress. It must, however, be noted that the two 
Tokyo schools arc not maintained by the Govern- 
ment nor do they forcii part of the University of 
Tokyo. The chief objection against the proposed 
College for the well-to-do classes at Dacca is that 
as it will form part of a Residential University 
where other classes of students will be admitted, 
it will be detrimental to the growth of a corporate 
life and the development of healthy academic spint. 
From what has been said it would appear that mis 
consideration does not apply to the two schools at 
Tokyo. If, then, a College for the wealthy classes 
is deemed absolutely necessary at Dacca let it not 
form part of the Residential University of Dacca 
and let it be located at some distance from it. in 
this way the government may be able to wor ou 
the idea on the lines of the least resistance. ; 

S, C. 
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speaking at a meeting at Indore on the 18th 
February 1913, in connection with the 
^v*£w** ^ University Deputation 

to Indore, the Maharajah, who has him- 
self given five lakhs to the scheme said he believed 
that wiselv conducted a residential teaching univer- 
sity seeking to combine what is best in Eastern 
learning with Western science would do much to 
unite the Hindu, Moslem and I^uropean and 
sweep away unrest. He wished all success also 
to the proposed Moslem University, adding, “I 
trust that in time to come our University and theirs 
will stand out as two bccons guiding the people of 
India to what is noble and true.” 

The Hindu University Deputation headed by 
TheDe- Hon. the Maharaja of Durbhanga, 

putation and Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
iirrived on the 21st P'ebruary 1913 at 
Victoria 'terminus by special train frr)m 
Indore after tour in Kathiawar. On arrival, they 
were met by His Highness the Aga Khan, Sir 
Palchandra Krishna and other members of the 
Reception Committee of the Hindu University 
Deputation. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya in the course 
of a press interview referred to several tiuesiions 
which have been under recent discussion in con- 
nection with tlic University scheme. .Subscrip- 
tions already amounted to 81 lakhs of which Rs. 21 
lakhs were already in bank and in couple of months 
they hoped to deposit in bank 50 lakhs of Rupees 
>\hich they were required to collect before charter 
could be obtained. They aimed at collecting four 
crores of rupees. If they desired to have a model 
university they must have at least a monthly income 
of one lakh of rupees. He was glad to say Mr. 
Narotumdas Moraji Gokuldas, Bombay, had given 
a splendid donation of one lakh of rupees. This 
was a good beginning in Bombay. 

Referring to the letter of Sir Harcourt Butler 
regarding the refusal of the Secretary of State to 
allow of affiliation of Colleges outside Benares, 
Pandit Malaviya said, “We have submitted a re- 
presentation to the Government of India on the 
subject and we do not propose to send a deputation 
to His Excellency the Viceroy. When we are in 
a position to show that the University has satisfied the 
expectations formed of it, when we are in position 
to convince Government that w^e are fit to control 
other colleges we will go to Government to ask them 
to reconsider their decision and grant the power of 
affiliation of other colleges to the University.” 


Banoiya Sahitya Parisiiad. — Professor H. 
Oldcnberg paid a visit to the Library and the 
Museum of the Bangiya Sahitya l\arishad on 
February ist and recorded the following remark 
in the visitors’ book : -“I have visited the building 
of the Parishad and seen the rich collections of 
the antiquities and MSS. with the greatest interest. 
May the noblt; efibrt through wliich the members 
of the Parishad contribute to the development and 
life of Bengali literature be crowned with fullest 
success.” 

AIatuias Tkachf.rs’ (Il im)— a meeting of the 
History and Geography section was held at the 
Hindu High School, 'Friplicane, with Mr. K. A. 
X'iraraghavachariar in the chair wiien a lively dis- 
cussion on the present j>osition of English History 
in the S. S. L. C. scheme was carried on for nearly 
two hours. Resolutions were passed against too 
early specialisation and the too dis[)rojK)rtionalc im- 
portance paid to the special portion to the detriment 
of the outline knowledge of the subject as a whole. 
It was also resolved to rc(.]ucst the Board to fix 
and publish the proportion of marks allotted in 
the public Examination for the outturn and special 
])ortions of the subject and also to reijuest the 
publication of the report of the chief Examiner 
of every year for the information and guidance of 
the teachers. 

Musmm Liter \rv Association Madras — 
'I'he fifth anniversary of this association was celebrat- 
ed with the Honble Mr. Justice 'Fyabjcc in the 
Chair. Among those present were Hon’ble Hajee 
Ismail Sait, the Hon’ble Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastry, 
Khan Bahadur Gulam Mohamed, Mr. Mir Sultan 
Mohidecn Sahib Bahadur, Mr. S. M. V. Oosman 
Sahib Bahadur, Mr. K. B. Ramanatha Iyer, Mr. 
Mahomed *\.zam Sahib Bahadur b.a. Dr. Mahomed 
Oosmain Sahib, L. M. S., Mr. Abdul Amid Hazzan, 
Mr. Mahomed Mu/zam Sahib, Mr. Yacoob Hu.ssain 
Sait, Mr. Moubna Abdus Subhan Sahib ; and Mr. 
Abdur Rahim Sahib (Superintendent of Post 
offices.) 

Mr. Mohammed Nuruddin, Secretary, read the 
annual report on the working of the association. 
The six years of its life had witnessed diverse cir- 
cumstances of failure and success. Forty members 
were on the rolls at the opening of the year under 
review, and fifty-six was the number at its close. 
The members had been attending the meetings 
with their usual earnestness and the improvement 
they had made in their power of expression w'as 
perceptible. It was a matter for regret that finance 
inspite of their constant appeals to the public made 
no improvement. The muslim community was 
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now awake to the call of duty, and it would strive 
to keep pace with the other nations in the general 
progress of the world. On the motion of Mr. 
Yahya Aly seconded by Mr. Mahamed Rucknuddin 
the report was adopted. 

Mr. Mir Zynuddin, Bar-at-law in the course of 
his speech spoke at length about the educational 
facilities that were afforded to students in England 
for the development of character. He dwelt on the 
formation of character as essential to the uplift of 
a nation and advocated female education. The 
chairman in bringing the proceedings to a close said : 
They must all remember that religion was a great 
force that had been impressed and that had been 
handed down to centuries. They should be able to 
work and make use of it as it deserved to be made 
use of. Every one should remember that Islam is 
the master of that great force. 'The Musalmans must 
make the best use of that force. Islam had given 
them two or three leading principles of life, which 
they could not, at any rate, for a moment forget. 

Sree bAjjAN Brahman Ciiai ralava, Ruteam 
(C. I.) — At the re(iuest of the Brahman community 
His Highness Major Sir Sajjan Singhji Sahib Baha- 
dur K. c. s. I., Raja Sahib of Rutlam, very kindly 
consented to be the patron of the above institution 
and to preside over its opening ceremony, held on 
the 13th January, the auspicious date of his High- 
ness’s birth-day. It was all successful, the audience 
numbering nearly 4,000. 

The report of the boarding house having been 
read, his Highness delivered an ehxiuent speech, 
insisting on loyalty to the benign British Govern- 
ment. His Highness was very much pleased at so 
rapid a progress of the boarding house 
as to have, just at the outset, 49 boarders of twelve 
different sub-castes and gave many valuable practi- 
cal instructions to the community to make it a suc- 
cess. Before concluding his telling speech, his 
Highness graciously promised an annual grant of 
Rs. 1,500 to the Chhatralaya, and conferred the 
hereditary title of * Seth ’ and the honour of attend- 
ing the Darbar from hence to Bhimrajji and 
Narsinghlalji in appreciation of their liberal do- 
nations of Rs. 25,000 each to the boarding house 
fund. His Highness in conclusion congratulated 
Pradhan Shaligramji, the revenue member of the 
State council, and Pandit Shreeniwas Raiji, mun- 
sarim jagirdaran for their success in bringing the 
institution to its present stage and rendering it so 
popular as to have secured liberal contributions. 

A managing committee has been appointed by 
his Highness to carry out the work of the above 
boarding house, the president being Rai Bahadur 
Pandit Brijmohannathji Zutshi, b.a., ll.b., secretary 
to his Highness. 


THE COkkBGES 

AND SCHOOLS 


Calcutta Deaf and Dumb School. 

The annual prize distribution of the Calcutta 
Deaf and Dumb School was held on the 22 nd 
February 1913 under the presidency of Sir I^w- 
rcnce Jenkins. I.ady Jenkins presented the prizes. 
The gathering included Sir William Duke, the 
Hon. Raja Risi Case I^w, Mr. Justice N. R. 
Chatterji, the Hon. Mr D. P. Sarvdhicary, Sir Guru- 
das Banerji, Rai Baikunta Nath Bo.se Bahadur, 
Babu Behari Lai Sircar, Soshi Bushan Mookerji, 
Dr. P. C ]\Iazumdar, Pundit Rajcndra Nath A'idya- 
hushan, Rai Nanda Lall Bagchi Bahadur, Jotiiidra 
Nath Sen and Ilem Chandra Sen. 

Secretary’s Report. 

Dr. Haridhon Dutt, as Secretary, presented 
the twentieth annual report in the course of which 
it stated that there were 54 boys on the roll 
on 31st December — 49 Hindus and 5 Maho- 
medans. There has been no change in the method 
of teaching. I'hc majority of the boys were taught 
to speak and read and write on the oral method, 
few who failed to responed to the oral method of 
teaching have been taught to read and write on 
the silent method. 

The recently opened Technical Department 
has been making encouraging ])rogress under 
Babu Mohini Mohan Mojumder, ''rcchnical 
Master, who also often helps in the general teach- 
ing work. With a view to the training of the 
hand and eye of the little beginners a small clay- 
modelling class was opened and the re.sult provet^ 
so encouraging ihiTt it was thought desirable to 
engage the services of a specialist. Babu Manindra 
Nath Dutta Gupta of the Jubilee Art Academy 
was, therefore, appointed clay-modeller to work two 
hours every morning. Clay-modelling has been 
made compulsory as preparatory to freehand 
drawing. In the wood-engraving class there w^'re 
two boys and eight boys learnt sewing. The 
committee feel it necessary to extend the Technical 
Department, but they are handicapped by want 
of funds. 

The ex-pupils arc doing excellent work. One 
of them Babu Harendra Nath Mukerjee has sor- 
ted a school for the Deaf and Dumb in Barisal 
his native district. Brij Behari Sahay, of Arrah 
has been taken in the Office of Surveyor General 
as paid probation. Another Mauli Bhusan Muker- 
ji of 24 perganas is working as etcher under 
Messrs. U. Ray & Son artist. 

Sir Lawrence Jenkins, the president in the 
course of an address, said he knew no work more 
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useful than that of training deaf and dumb boys, 
making them useful members of Society. In 
America the care of deaf and dumb people \yas 
regarded as a State duty. In England no special 
regard had been paid, until recent times, as a 
matter of State duty, to the education of the deaf 
and dumb. In India the position was not better 
than in Great Britain and the work mainly depen- 
ded on private efforts. This school was fortunate, 
for he (the speaker', saw on the walls pictures 
of many distinguished officers of Government 
who had been interested in its welfare. When Sir 
William Duke was at the helm of the school, 
he (the speaker) was confident that its welfare 
would not be overlooked. He had read in the 
newspapers that the Government were engaging 
in a large and extended scheme of education. 
Under the new conditions, he believed that the 
(Calcutta Deaf and Dumb School would not be left 
in the dark. 

ICden Girls’ High School Dacca. 

'I'he distribution of prizes at the Eden High 
School for Girls, Dacca, by Her Excellency I^uly 
Carmichael, took place on February i8th. 

'I'he annual report stated that three candidates 
were sent up for the ^lalriculation examination 
of the (Calcutta University and passed successfully, 
two were awarded middle English scholarships, 
two vernacular scholarship, and three primary 
scholarship. In the I'rinity College examination, 
seven passed for the piano, two for solo singing, 
and a singing-class of 33 girls ; while three of the 
four candidates in the Theoretical examination 
passed. 'Fhe number on the rolls has now reached 
325 as against 262 last year, making an increase 
of 62. Of these, 185 are Hindus, 87 Brahmos, 28 
Mahoniedans, 2 1 Christians. 3 Anglo-Indians and 
1 Parsee. 

Her Excellency, Lady Carmichael in presenting 
the prizes, said :—I think it is most encouraging to see 
the way the mistresses here .ire able to interest their 
pupils in whatever subject they are teaching. 1 have 
never seen children show a more intelligent interest in 
what they are learning. This speaks well for the train- 
ing of the mistresses, and lam glad to hear that several 
of the mistresses have actually learnt as pupils in the 
school. ] think that is mure encouraging, and all I say 
is, lucky is the school which gets a mistress who has 
been trained here. 1 have visited a great many 
schools in India .ind Australia, as well as in England, 
and in doing this one gets to realise very quickly if the 
work is tliorough and inspiring to the pupils, and 
whether the discipline and organization arc good. No 
school can succeed in turning out scholars who bear the 
imprint of successful training, unless discipline as w’ell 
as learning has helped to mould their characters. And 
no school can be an entire success unless the teachers 
and pupils join together to take a pride in their school, 
with high ideal before them of. what they mean to do in 
Inc future. No one can ever do all the good they ought 


to do in life unless they have learnt to sympathize 
with those around them, and to re|;ulate their own 
conduct so as to help others ; that is why we have to 
submit to discipline even if it sometimes secerns hard. 
But I am glad to believe that you are all, both mis- 
tresses .and pupils, doing your best to help each other 
and to lighten each others task. 

“ It seems to me that girls in schools like this in 
India have a most inspiring ideal before them. You, 
in India have a great past to look back on. In matters 
of thouglit and of philosophy Indians have done very 
much for the world as a. whole, and in moulding what 
is best in Indian character women have played a most 
important though unobtrusive part. But in the de- 
velopment of the world, in the struggle for existence 
which has brought new forces to bear in India, it is 
necessary for Indians, if they are to take what 1 hope is 
the position in the front they mean to take, to learn a 
great many things which till recently they did not 
require to be interested in. And Indian women are 
beginning every day more to learn to get into touch 
with modern needs. Very much will depend for India 
on how Indian girls and women do learn. They will, 
1 trust, do much while holding on to all that is noble 
and soul-inspiring in their own national traditions and 
national thought to help India to grasp the other 
great truths which have been brought owing to differ- 
ent circumstances, to a fuller development in other 
countries,” 

A vote of thanks to Her Excellency was proposed 
by Nawabzadi Aminabanoo Begum Sahiba, who said 
Lady Oharmichael had laid them all under a deep 
obligation by consenting to preside over the function 
of tliis evening. Her Excellency's presence here, she 
continued, is a guarantee of the keen interest she tai^es 
in the causo of Female Education, and shows how very 
anxious she is to uplift her Indian sisters. *' I am very 
pleased that excellent pardah arrangement has been 
made, of laic, in the Eden High .School for girls and 
it has begun to attract Mahornedan girls. 1 could not 
have been here to take part in this interesting function 
but for the excellent pardah arrangement made by 
Miss Sorabji, Ihe Lady Principal. Her devotion to 
duty and her efforts to make the school popular with 
all classes and creeds is most admirable.” 

Kino’s Hospital, Calcutta. 

On Saturday the 22nd February, Sir William 
Duke visited the King’s Hospital ( National Medi- 
cal College). He was conducted over the Hospital 
and conversed kindly with the patients in fluent 
Bengalee. He then proceeded to the quadrangle 
where the assembled students gave him a most 
cordial welcome. Dr. S. K. Mullick spoke on 
behalf of the institution, and Babu Mahendra 
Chandra Lahiri, one of the trustees of the Hospital 
also added a few words of welcome. Sir William 
Duke, in reply, said he had long recognised that 
the medical education imparted by Government 
institutions was not sufficient to cope with the 
demands of the country, and he had watched with 
interest the work of private medical institutions, 
such as this, founded by Dr. . Mullick, his 
associates, and others. -He was ..glad to ^ct fi|st 
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hand information about this movement. He had 
gone through the Hospital, class-room, and labora- 
tories ; and had been much interested in the work 
done. 

St. Joseph’s College, I)arjeelin(J. 

The President of the Old Jloy’s Association 
has issued a notice for the celebration of the Jubilee 
anniversary this season. 

Twenty-five years ago, Father Depelchin with 
his small band of Jesuit Fathers opened at Sunny 
Bank the little school which, having been transferr- 
ed a few years later to North Point, has developed 
into the present well-known St. Josephus College. 

It has been suggested that the jubilee anniver- 
sary of the foundation should be fittingly cele- 
brated, and the College authorities acting on the 
suggestion have decided that the celebration should 
take place at the time of the ensuing Puja holidays. 

Many Old Boys have already welcomed the 
news and expressed their desire to show in some 
practical way their affection for their Alma Mater 
and gratitude to their former ma.sters. It is felt 
that other friends and well-wishers would also like 
to join in adding eclat to the celebration. 

The festivitie.s will take place the first three 
days of October, when it is intended to organise 
Athletic .Sports, a Dramatic Entertainment, concert 
illumination and fireworks. A Solemn High 
Mass of Thanksgiving will be sung by an Old Boy. 

T. N. JuuiLEE College Bh.\g.\lpuk. 

'file Director of Public In.struction of our 
Province writes a r>hagalpur correspondent, was 
recently on a visit to the T. N. Jubilee College. 
He remarked on the want of accommodation on 
account of the College and the School being held 
in the same building. He has left an urgent 
“takit” for the removal of the College to its new 
site as soon as practicable. It is rumoured that 
the attention of the University authorities has also 
been drawn to the fact and they have been a.sked 
to take drastic steps against the College. I^t the 
College authorities be up and doing, otherwise who 
knows what might crop up. 

Mlk.\riciiax\d College Svlhei 

The Chief Commissioner has selected the 
Petersan Street s'tc for the location of the ^Iurari- 
eband College. The decision has given universal 
satisfaction. 

ChittagOxNg School. 

Mr. Adinath Ray, Head Master Collegiate 
School, invited all the guardians and parents of 
the boys reading in his school to an evening party 
in the school premises on the 16th instant. The 
githering R-as informal the object being to create 


cordial relationship between the teachers anc^ the 
guardians of the pupils to facilitate teaching work. 
Mr. Cloyton, District Magistrate, was present. Mr. 
Ray accorded a very cordial reception to all and 
entertained them with music and light refresh- 
ments. Many guardians And parents attended 
the meeting and formed their acquaintances with 
the school staff. Mr. Clayton and other gentlemen 
freely discussed topics of local interest in a very 
homely manner. 

Rangoon College. 

A commnnique states that the Secretary of State 
has appointed Mr. T. Z. D. Babington, b.a. of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, to the Indian Educa- 
tional Service as additional professor of English at 
the Government College, Rangoon. 


Presidency College, Madras. 

Sttbrahmanya Avar Scholarship. 

A senior scholarship of the annual value of Ks. 
114 with be awarded in the first term of the aca- 
demic year 1 9 1 3 - 1 9 1 4. Only poor Hindu students 
are eligible. It is tenable either in u.a. pass or 
honours classes. 

Maharajas Collk(;e \"izianagram. 

The past and present students of the Maha- 
rajah ’.s College assembled in large numbers on 16th 
instant in the college premises to celebrate the 
Silver Jubilee of the Principalship of Ray Bahadur 
K. Ramanujachariar, m.a. h.l.e.m.u. 'I'he vener- 
able Principal was taken in procession from his 
house to College ^’id his arrival there punctually 
at 4-15 v.M. was the signal for much enthusiasm 
among the audience. Mr. N (julfa Rao Pantulu 
presided. After a few songs and verses wt( - 
recited by Pundits, an Address was read on behalf 
of past and present students by Mr. V. Venkatraja 
Sasvfi, I?. A. a professor of the College, of which 
the following is the brief summary, — “W'e the past 
and present students and the stuft’ of the Malia 
rajah’s College rejoice to congratulate you on the 
rare privilege you^Jiave enjoyed of presiding o\er 
this College for o^er a (juarter of a century in 
a manner that has placed beyond doubt the capa- 
«ity of Indians to hold such places of honor and 
responsibility. The combination in you of Eastern 
and Western culture, your example of severe 
simplicity firmness and sympathy and your up- 
right character are praiseworthy and they form 
ideals which should guide the students in years to 
come.” After a few speeches by some past students j 
Rao Bahadur Ramanujachari Garu replied in fitting 
terms. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION OF INDIAN 
ARTISANS. 

lly Professor RaiUiakamal Mukherjee m, a.| Krishnath College, 
nerhampiir, Bengal, 

One of the important causes of the decline of 
our cottage industries is the inadequate industrial 
education of our craftsmen. The caste, indeed 
provide an excellent system of training them at 
the minimum of cost, but the system has to be 
improved to meet the present requirements of 
industry. In the existing system of industrial 
education, the boy learns the rudiments of his craft 
from the family members at a very early age when 
he is five or six years old, he is apprenticed at 
the shop of his father or of a caste relation and 
acts as his menial servant to begin with. He 
cleans the tools, supplies them to the master 
workmen while they arc at work and thus gradu- 
ally knows their names and begins to understand 
their use. He is then given the rougher and the ele- 
mentary portions of the craft and gradually becomes 
useful to the master. 

At this stage he gets a stipend which rises from 
Re. T to Rs. 10 per month according to his ability. 
As he advances in kiunvledge he is given the finer 
IMirtions of the craft till he becomes a skilled 
ailisan and chalks out his career independently. 

'rile masters s(u.‘k to develop in the pupils, 
character, professionahmd general aptitude for their 
work and efficiency and skill receive anqile recog- 
nition in the shape of the increased amount of the 
sti[)end. The secrets of the trade are in the air 
of the household and imbibed by the appren- 
tice according to his receptive capacity, 'rhus 
the .idmirably .s)’stcmatiscd teaching tends to train 
a cla.ss of .skilled workmen and conscientious art- 
isans which adding to the wealth and w'cll- being 
ol the people hands down to posterity the heredi- 
tary knowledge of the craft accumulated for cen- 
turies. * But the indigenous system labours 
under one great short-coming, the apprentice gets no 
liberal education. Tliere is a pitiable lack even 
nf the most ordinary education in the vast majority 
el those who play their crafts in work-shops. Imi- 
tation and not training being the [irinciple, the 
pupil cannot be more skilful than the master, .so 
the art soon becomes stereotyped. In fiict, the 
same uniform and uninteresting patterns are some- 
times produced and handicraft is degraded to the 
L‘vel of manufacture. Again, competition being 
ijestricted only to the same castemen, the stimulus 
or improvement is to a certain extent removed. 


• f IS acknowledged by industrial experts that heredity 
value in the maintenance of high ex- 
j 1” the practice cf the artistic industries, or the 
applied arts generally. 


The isolation of the craft tends to narrowness and 
consequent stagnation. The artisans adhere too 
closely to a few ' old patterns and seldom adopt 
new implements or new methods of manufacture. 

With regard to our artisans, Sir G. Birdwood 
has remarked, heredity is the secret of the Hindu’s 
excellence in the industrial arts ; and when 
you prai.se a goldsmith, or wood- or stonC'Carvcr or 
weaver or potter for his work, he would reply that he 
was but handing down the ever accumulating merit 
of his forefathers through nearly 3000 years past to 
his children and children’s children and he prayed 
it might so accumulate through them for yet 3000 
years to come. .Such facts should not be over- 
looked when considering the pressing problem 
of technical education in every department of 
industrial activity and enterprise throughout the 
United Kindom. (Sir G. Birdwood in Journal of the 
Royal .Society of Arts, 1911). 

It is well known that a very large proportion 
of the tilings turned out by our craftsmen arc 
made by methods that should be obsolete and 
with old and very defective tools. All this reduces 
the profits of the craftsman and prevents him from 
spending what he ought to do on new tools and 
appliances. Worse than this, he has not learned 
his <Taft properly and has none of the mechanical 
resource and dexterity of his equals in luiropc, 
'rhus the brass founder sticks to his traditional 
Indian ways by means of which he makes good 
single castings while his rival with just the same 
amount of preparatory work turns out twelve, 'fhe 
Indian cleans his cardiiigs by hand ; the European 
puts them in an iron box and makes them 
clean each other, and finally the European deals 
with them in clusters on a machine or grinds 
them to .shape with emery or «)ther wlieels, while 
the Indian laboriously finishes them singly with 
a blunt file and a hand burnisher. All this hits to 
be remedied by a well-organised system of edu- 
cation. 

It would not do however if we merely imitate 
the methods of the A\ est for they have their charac- 
teristic defects. 'Phore are two methods of indu-s- 
trial instruction which now’ prevail in Europe, viz.^ 
till' workshop and the school method. 'The former 
emphasises trade-interests. 'I'hc apprentices and 
artisans get their art and technical lessons in and 
through *w’ork. Great attention is paid that the 
commodities arc saleable : art-considerations arc 
often neglected to make the commodities marketable 
and clieap. I’hus workshop method hampers the 
growth of those industries in tvhich the beauty of 
product rather than the utility is sought for, 
it will be found to be decidedly inferior to the in- 
digenous method where patience and aesthetic 
perception arc more valuable than cleverness and 
utility. Indeed the popular art— the art of the 
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people, hand in hand with every handicraft insepa- 
rable from life and use, the spontaneous art of the 
cottage artisans will be altogether crushed out of 
existence if the workshop method of industrial 
education is introduced. Already the work.shop 
method has been discredited in Europe and prefe- 
rence is shown to the school of art. The school of 
art attaches no importance to commercial interests. 
It seeks to diffuse art education among the 
artisans and considers that the mere teaching of art 
will be sufficient to make their handiwork artistic. 
As a result of this the artisans become more recep- 
tacles of some abstract ideas and cannot utilise 
them in their everyday work. 

In many cases they cannot work in their own 
account and thus become almost useless so far as 
their trade is concerned. They may become good 
hack designers, but never artists, “^^'hate^cr the 
cause, there seems no doubt that at the prcs( nt time 
comparatively little attention is being p;ii<l by the 
schools to design for manufacture. Until .some 
years ago the artistic crafts had been niglected ; 
now, that they arc not only considered, but they 
take the first place. It is a pity not indeed that 
students should design for the crafts, but a greater 
number of both teachers and taught do not 
realise how necessary it is that design for manu- 
facture should be our consideration. It is wrong 
to ignore the arti.stic po.s.sibilities of the more ordi- 
nary objects. It would surely he a higlicr aim to 
try to make manufacture artistic ns far as may l)e, 
than it is to turn one’s back on it or stand aloof 
in proud superiority.'* 

The continental schools have striven to attain 
the two objects together. 'I’he ap[jrcntice turns 
out the goods themselves and learns the processes 
of manufacture necessary to guide them in conn- 
ection with the designs. Me understands the 
limitations of his design which arc necessary for 
its adaptation to his own han(liw(jrk and thus the 
more effective co-operation between the design 
and the work, the ideal and the real, is secured. 
The teaching of art thus goes hand in hand with 
the proper teaching of a trade. The art flourishes 
all the more healthily from the fact that the stu- 
dent look.s upon it as part of the necessary working 
equipments for his trade and has not much icmjita- 
tion to consider his imiualure efforls at dc.djm or 
adoption in the light of artistic a( hievemc-'nl. The 
continental system reachesits perfection in the .school 
of Industrial Arts, Geneva, which is “setting a great 
and salutary example to Europe giving a new life to 
art and anew tone to that life throughout the world”. 
The students in school are practically apprcnlicc.s, 
paying no premium, receiving no remuneration, and 
turning out excellent work under the direction of 
experts. All materials— such as marble, gold, silver- 
are supplied free ; the articles produced become the 


property of the school and their sale is a source of 
revenue. A pupil of talent is even a.s.sisted in his li- 
ving expenses, so that he might not be hindered on 
the road to success by extraneous worries. “The 
conditions differ entirely from those which obtain 
in our English Schools of Art.s. 'Fhere is no 
preponderance of immature learners acting as a 
drag on the class work, no attendance merely to 
pass the time ; the single endeavour is to teach 
and to learn some art trade in the most perfect 
manner. Complete and saleable work is insisted 
upon in every department, nothing sketchy and 
unfinished is allowed to pass ; every trained 
student can command his price in the market and 
on leaving the school can immediately command a 
fair salary.*' * 

'I'hus in the School of Industrial Arts, Geneva, 
the defect of the Indian apprentice system is re 
moved by insisting that pupils must have 
p;i.s.sed the primary schools in order to qualify 
for entry, 'fheoretical l(;ssons are also imparled 
in the school. 'I'he school for teaching dccorativi- 
art directs special attention to theoretical work ; 
the .school of industrial art devotes il.self exclusive- 
ly to the praclii‘al siiK*, hut does not allow pupiK 
to neglect those studii's in design, modellin:; 
and composition whii h are indis[)ensahlc ft^r the 
.succos.sful praelii'al pursuit of any artistic ('lal't. 
q'hus when a pupil has seleelcd a craft— eiiamellii\L; 
for e.xample— he must study several subjects which 
will bear upon it from an artistic [xuiit of view. 
At the finish of his lime, he is something mon; 
than an enameller ; he is an artist and is looked 
upon by employers as infinitely better than 
one who has been ai)prenti('ed in a work.shop. 
Evening classes are also held for artisans, nnIio 
cannot attend in.struelion in the day time it 
which instruction is given in free-hand drawing, 
(icometry, modelling, drawing from the anticpie, 
the caste plants and still liffi, with short lectures 
on the history and development of art ; finally 
designing and painting enter into the currieuluiu 
in addition to the ordinary course of tcchn'ial 
education and practical work in evening cl .^ses. 
The aim has been to direct the pupils to con.^icler, 
wherein beauty con.sists and to encourage their 
individual artistic cxi>rcs:>ion of it. Drawing is 
thus the basis from which the edifice is reared ; art 
training begins with the lessons in drawing. 

The Indian system ought, to adopt these princi- 
ples of industrial education and organise instruc- 
tion in drawing and designing on a large scale 
and on a serious footing as its fundamental basis. 
It is high time that we should^cndeavour to improve 
the artistic education of our young apprentices 
by adopting the western system of teaching 

• Journal of the Royal Society of Art, ipii* 
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which will cultivate the taste for beauty and diffuse 
sound knowled;^e of its rules. Again the 
artisans have to be lifted out of their narrow 
groove and their natural horizon improved if they 
are to produce fine wc»k. With the lessons on 
drawing and designing, arrangement lias also to 
ho made for imparting such general education as 
will enlarge his mental vision while preventing him 
from falling into a clerical groove. The handicraft 
side of training should not also be neglected. In 
order to encourage industries, the institutions for 
industrial instruction must make it their con- 
cern to promote indiislrial and .^irtistic activity 
not ak'ne by theory liul (hiefiy in a prai'ticid 
direction. 

'This would slreiiglheii the intimate connection 
between trade and (ulueational interests which 
characterises onr industrial life. It would re- 
inforce most of the dying art industries by giving 
them fresh life, througli the adoption of the mod- 
ern methods of organisation and of systematic 
teaching of the trade. 'I'he old organisation will 
be redeemed and inirifii.’d and be more efficient 
fur die long known uses of its own evolution. 

R. K. Mukiikrjke. 


SCHOOL LIGHTING. 

By Daniel. H« Oglcy, F.ng., Royal rcchniral Institute, Salford. 

'I'he premature decay of i-yesiglit, as evidenced 
by the increasing number of spectacle wearttrs, 
called forth from the (Icrman Junperor some 
^hort time ago the remark that man was not born 
to wear glasses. It is not only in (jcrrnany, how- 
ever, that early deterioration exist, as a perusal 
of the reports of school medical authorities will 
make it clear that in Britain a large percentage 
t)f children are defective as regards sight. Some 
argiu* the percentage was as great, or even greater, 
in earlier times, and that it is only the medical exa- 
minations of our time that is giving voice to the 
com[)laint ; but to anyone who has made a study 
of illumination and of the effect of sources of high 
intrinsic brilliancy on the nerves of the eye, il is 
1‘elt that unscientific lighting conditions arc, in part 
at least, to blame. 

Science of illumination has been, in compari- 
son with the attention that has been given to . other 
branches of the subject, woefully neglected. Gas 
and electric engineers were, until quite recently, 
much more concerned with the question of obtain- 
ing an additional i per cent, from a boiler or 
dynamo than with that of the correct disposition 
of the light units, and this in spite of the fact that 
a much greater sftving could easily be effected 
by anyone who understood the requirements of 
good illumination. It is felt more and more 
strongly that what is really needed is an illumina- 


ting engineer, ai)art from the gas or electrical engi- 
neer, although the latter by special study could, 
no doubt, qualify for the position of the former. 

School lighting, since it is in their school days 
childrtMi are in the most easily influenced stage 
of their devclopement, need special attention ; 
and one cannf)t help but feel that the contractor 
with ride-of-lhnmb methods should be banished 
and his [dace taken by the; expert before further 
damage is done. 'I'lie medical nivan examines 
the eyesight of a child, finds that it is defective, 
gives an order for certain kinds of glasses, and 
[nocceds uilh the examination of the next child. 
'The caiiNU is hardly evta- intjuired into, though in 
many eaM-, it wciuld he finind that incorrect illumi- 
nation of tiu; pr(anises was in great part to blame. 
If in ad<liiion If) the examination of the children 
the M‘hool Wi s also examined and the effects of 
the light iiniis carefully studied, much more good 
would undouhtedly result on the removal of the 
cause of die mischief. It is quite easy to arrange 
for good illumination, although a departure from 
the rer.ogni/i‘d standard is to many people, no 
doubt, a crim(‘. 

The eye has through the ages become used to 
light from the sun — that is, to light coming from 
ai)ove. The source itself is not visible, and objects 
are .seen by rcfiected and diffused light only. The 
entrance into the eye of intense light from any 
other direction causes great discomfort, and may 
result in injury to the nerves. This is because the 
eye has no [)rotcction from light from any source 
but abo\c, and at once it becomes evident that the 
sources C)f illumination should not be within direct 
vision of the scholars. That this is not so is 
ai)parenl on viewing the lighting arrangements of 
any school, for in almost all cases the lamps are 
hung so that direct light can enter the eyes of 
practically the whole of the class. 

'riie normal eye can regard with equanimity a 
source whose intrinsic brilliancy does not exceed, 
say, five candle-power [)er square inch. An ordi- 
nary candle placed within the line of vision will 
produce no harmful effect. The intrin.sic brilliancy 
of the poorest carbon lamp is over fifty, and in the 
case of a good metal lamp may eciual eight hundred 
candle-power ])er square inch. The result of 
placing such a lamp in the line of vision is that the 
pupil contracts in order to protect the retina from 
the entrance of too much light, dazzling results, 
and the rest of the field appears loo feebly illumi- 
nated for clear and easy vision, although it may be 
quite well enough illuminated under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. 

It cAnnot be too strongly emphasized that 
exposed light sources of great intrinsic brilliancy 
constitute a severe source of eye trouble when 
placed directly in the field of view, and should be 
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avoided under all circumstances. Evening students 
are subjected to this annoyance to a much greater 
degree than day students are, and when so seated 
.that a lamp is in the direct line of vision find it 
practically impossible to distinguish characters on 
the board. The excessive brightness produces an 
intense image and causes injury to the retina, while 
the pupil contracting to protect the eye reduces the 
amount of light entering from the board, and so 
renders the characters indistinct. Lecturers have 
been known frefiucntly to complain of headache 
and eye-strain after evening lectures, and in nearly 
all cases, ^it has been found that the board was 
illuminated by means of a row of headlights placed 
directly within the field of view. The field may, 
on the .other hand, be too feebly illuminated, and 
in this case, the images not being distinct, the eye 
grows fatigued in its effort to sharjxm tliem. 

If, - owing to existing condition.s, it is found 
impossible to avoid placing the lamps within view 
of the scholars, a diffusing medium sliould he used 
to reduce the brightness of the surlacc. 'J’he lamps 
may be frosted or use made of some of the many 
excellent globes at present on the market. Critics 
will intmediately urge loss of efficiency, but in view 
of the high efficiency of the present-day illuminanls 
the lo5;j of some of the available energy is to 
be preferred fo the ruin of eyesight. 

The questjon arises as to how the lights should 
be placed tp avoid direct vision. It is, of course, 
possible to place them at a suffic ient height to avoid 
'‘any but occasi()nal glimpses of them, but if the 
direct system is in use the better plan is to insist 
op adequate ighading. The inverted system has 
much to commend it. 'J’lie light is thrown on the 
ceiling, Svhich latter reflects by diffuse reflectirm, 
the source being completely out of the field of view. 
Arc lamps give trouble and rcciuire constant atten- 
tion, so that for schools with no skilled attendant 
the use of glow Itunps is to be recommended. The 
absence 6 f shadows is rather wearisome, and objects 
appear flat, tiring the c>c in the effort to perceive 
them correctly. 'I’he inverted system, with a 
certain ^ount of direct lighting to produce 
shat^ws, IS perhaps better. 

The illuriiination of the board is of special 
importance. Head lights are injurious to tho 
lecturer, and produce glare if there is any polish 
on the board surface. Very rarely is the surface 
correctly illuminated for all members of the class. 
Lighting by lamps placed along the edges and 
screened from view gives good results, although it 
requires a dead black surface to avoid reflection. 
Reflection should also be avoided from desks and 
matter placed thereon. In this respect ifhay be 
mentioned the irritation caused by reflection from 
white road surfaces/such as that of a promenade or 
Stretch of shore. 


The same annoying glare may be caused by bad 
disposition of the light units and the direction of 
the light should be given very careful attention to 
ensure that no harmful reflection will take place. 
If light is received over the left shoulder, glare 
will be avoided. The paper surface, going to 
extremes, may even receive attention, and that with 
a high surface gfaze avoided as giving rise to harm- 
ful glare 

A point on which too much stress cannot be 
laid applies to the steadiness of the light supply. 
It is well known that the eye is provided with an 
automatic screen — the iris— which regulates tlio 
amount of light entering the eye. 'I'his screen i.s 
not instahtaneous in its action, as is evident on 
passing from a dark to light room. If the source 
is varying in intensity, llie iris can no longer .adju.st 
itself sufficiently tiiiickly to protect the r(?tina, 
^ which becomes strained in its effort to maintain 
dear vision in the varying field. h'Uckering gas 
jets are sources of mucli trouble, and in this con- 
nexion it may be remarked that metal filament 
lamps, owing to the low specific ln.-at of the metal, 
respond much more readily to changes in pressure 
than do carbon ones. 'I'lieir intensity will then 
vary more on a circuit in which the pressure is not 
adeiiuately controlled— or, in other words, flicker 
iiig will be more j)ronounce{l. 

• The illuminanls employed should yield a spec 
Irum resembling that of daylight as closely as 
possible. Hygienic considerations recpiire an 
avoidance of light containing an excess of ultra 
violet rays. The mercury vai)our lami) though 
useful in many ways, should not he u.sed for school 
lighting. Perhaps preference should be gi\i 11 to 
' light of a faintly reddi.sh tint, as it makes objects 
appear warm and cheerful, and for this reason th.e 
carbon lamp is to be preferred to the metal lau);' 
yielding a whiter light. 

With regard to the natural or daylight illumina 
lion, attention should be paid to the fact that the 
’v\holc of the room i.s sufficiently illuminated. In 
man/ cases the windows are so placed that lho.''«; 
close to them arc in fiir too strong a light, wh le 
others at some little distance experience difficulty 
in appreciating detail. To receive light over tlic 
left shoulder, it would appear that the windows 
.should be placed to the left of Ihd class, or the 
desks arranged to produce the desired eflect. 
Direct measurement of illvynination should be 
insisted upon, remembering that foy most purposes 
an illumination of one foot-candle is sufficient. It 
is to be hoped that in time the questipn will receive 
' the attention it deserves, and the whole of the 
lighting carefully planned before the construction 
pf any building is commenced. 

: D. Ogley. 
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THE SONNETS OF SHAKESPEARE. 

By Miss. J. M, Kvans, b. a. 

At the time when Shakespeare’s sonnets first 
appeared they were not recieved with any great 
enthusiasm by the literary peoi)le of that day ; 
in fact they were unfairly eclipsed by the poems 
of Lucrece and Venus and Adonis. Now, this 
verdict is completely reversed, for the poems have 
sunk into insignificance beside the series of <^ne 
hundred and fifty-four sonnets whicli clearly show 
that Shakesj)eare was a poet as well as a dramatist. 
With regard to the much-disputed (piestion of the 
origin of these sonnets, three main theories are 
held. In the first place some critics assert that 
they form a sort of literary exercise referring to no 
particular person. The second surmise is that 
they are addressed t(j a literary jiatron, and the 
third that the object of these tributes is a friendly 
young noble. On the whole, the last suggestion 
seems to l)ear the highest stam[) of proiiability 
though of course there is some foundation lor 
each of the other ideas, 'riius, with regard to 
the first, it is perfectly true that such literary 
c.Nercises wore as old as Petrarch and were (iiiite 
frc(juent in fdizabethan time.s, and the only rea.son 
for n.'garding this view as untenable is the fact 
that Shakes|)eare’s .sonnets themselves suggi.'.st thi; 
presence of a real personal p.ission. 'Phe object 
of this affection is clearly enough some person of 
iiigh rank, but critics again differ as to his relations 
with the poet. Aci'orditig to the uj)hol(lers of the 
second theory the soniuMs simply embtidy that 
conventional ilattory whii'li was due in Kli/abethan 
times from the poet to his patron, and the series 
of sonnets (78-86) which deal with the demerits 
-J a rival poet .seems to be a bold attemiit to win 
the monoiioly of the patronage of a certain young 
nobleman. Still disputants of this point of view 
are able to point to the fact that the tone employed 
is not always one of flattery ; sometimes, indeed, 
it omliodies actual reproach, while efsewhere the 
tone is so endearing as to be (juite imu.sual in the* 
mouth of a mere client, 'rherefore the .safest 
theory to fall back upon seems to be that of the noble 
young friend, and this derives support from the 
laet of Shakespear’s pre-occupation during ' this 
period with ,the subjects of love and friendshij) 
in his plays. Having accepted this the<jry, hbwevor 
there still remains the question of the identity of 
the young man. This question loo brings in one 
more debatable point with regard to the date at 
>vhicli these poems were composed. Critics 
usually agree that the object of Shakespeare's affec- 
tions in the sonnets was either the Earl of South- 
ampton or the Earl of Pembroke. Now if we 
suppose that the bulk of the sonnets was written 
*'594, the date wfien the sonnet fashion was at 


its height, we can without trepidation enrol our- 
selves on the side of tho.se critics who are firmly 
convinced that Southampton was the friend in 
question, but a later dale for the composition of 
these poems renders him impossible, and this 
apparently is the case. Really there is only one 
sonnet of the date of which we are certain, that 
being the 107th, which was written in 1603, and 
the earliest mention of the sonnets is that made 
by Meres in 159S. It is true that neither of the.se 
dates precludes that of 1594, but we have an 
almost sure le.^t, whicli apjicars to render that date 
impo.ssible. It is well known that certain expres- 
sions are ajit to occur again and again in the 
course of a crimposition, and it i^.lw these 
“repeated expressions” that wo can partia^ solve- 
the difficulty brith of the date of the sonr^ and 
of the person to whom they were addres.se^ Now 
Shakirspeare freipienlly uses a ])hrase’Sir wo^'once 
or twici* in a single play anti never again ; there- 
fore if that phrase occurs in both a .sonnet and a 
play, the probability is that these twf) works belong 
to the same period. Parallel iias.sages in plays 
and sonnets have been remarked, and if a few 
examples are given the intelligent student of Shake- 
sjiean; will l.)C able to discover se\eral others for 
hims(.*If ; tints we may comiiare Sonnet 33 with 
I. henry IV ( 1 . ii. 2^1 \ Sonnet 54 with I. 
Henry IV Xci 1 ., Scene iii. Jane 176, and with 
Much Ado About Kolhin^.^ .\ct I., Scenes iii., Line 
28. Ollier comparisons can be made with Loves 
Labours Lost, which was revised in ,^597, and 
wiili If it m let, which ap[)eared after ifco. This 
argument clearly suggests as the date of the 
sonnets, the year 1597, and onwards. I^ tliLs be 
accepted Southampton cannot be the young noble 
to whom the sonnets are addressed, for iiT Sonnet 
126 the friend is addressed as “a lovely tfcy,” and 
it would have been rather absurd to apply this 
. remark to Southampton who was tl^n thirty 
yeats of age. Also the publislier Thorpe^ inscribed 
his book to “the only begetter of these ensuing 
.sonnets Mr. \V. II.,” these being the initials of 
the Earl of Pembroke. It is true that Southampton’s 
name was Henry Wriothesly, and his .initials 
might possibly have been reversed, but this is 
not very likely. It is impossible to account for 
’ the identity of the dark lady in these sonnets ; 
some critics wish to identify her with Mary Fitton, 
ft maid of honour, but this identification is impossi* 
blc since this lady is known to have been 
undeniably fair. 

The sonnets divide into two main groups, the 
first 6f which is composed of Sonnets i. to cxxyi. 
which are addressed to a youthful friend, ^yhile 
the second group form a sort of appendix written 
cither to, or ^bout, Shakespeare’s “dark lady.” 
Further divisions also may be made in the first 
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group ; thus Sonnets i. to xix reproduce partly 
the theme of f^eni/s and Adonis^ since the theme 
of marriage is dwelt upon together with the frailty 
of beauty ; the next scries until sonnet xxxii. deals 
mainly with thoughts of absence, and this train 
of ideas is followed by mention of some injury 
done to the sonneteer by his friend. In their 
metaphysical flights and vein of contemplative 
melancholy Sonnets Ivi. to Ixxiv. seem related 
to the Hiimlet period, while Sonnets Ixxvii. to 
Ixxxvi., which deal with the rival poet, have given 
rise to much controversy, since critics cannot agree 
whether the works of Marlowe, Daniel, or Barnaby 
Barnes form the theme of these j)ocnis, 'fhe 
remainder of the first group of sonnets is entirely 
devoted to the “noble young friend.” 

'I'he form of the Shakesperian sonnet, which 
consists of three qiiatrians and a concluding coup- 
let, is non- Petrarchan in kind, and was an 
arrangement devised in the first iflacc by the Earl 
of Surrey. The thought of the sonnet was deve- 
loped in three stages, and then summed up in the 
final couplet. 

Any study of Shakespeare’s sonnets will well 
repay the trouble spent on them, for they furnish 
a complete anthology of poetic ideas, couched for 
the most part in splendid language and giving us 
some degree of insight into the life of thut Eli- 
zabethan age in which Shakespeare lived and 
wrote. J. M. Evax.s. 

fN. IJ. Tliis artii-lf first .'ippcarcd ill tin: Ntirmal Corrc'.ixMulriit. 1 

UTERATURE OF THE ROMANTIC AOE 

(t 798-1832.) 

(continued from page 266.) 

In spile of Spenser and Bacon, the IClizabcthan 
Age was essentially an age of drama — of Shakes- 
peare. Spenser was one of the g’-eatest poets of 
England ; Bacon, Hooker and 'Paylor gave us 
specimens of splendid pro.se style ; but 
still Shakespeare overwhelms them all. Tie is the 
lion of his Age. It is due to no failure of intrinsic 
worth that Spenser, Bacon, Hooker and Taylor 
thus glide away in the background, but it is the 
extraordinary splendour of the “sweet swan of 
Avon ” that overshadows the lesser glories of his 
great contemporaries. In fact, far from being in 
the back ground, they are really in the forefront, 
but they appear as unostentatious, pigmy things 
beside the gigantic figure of Shakespeare— the 
greatest poet-dramatist of the world. 

But the Romantic Age did not allow this sort 
of monopoly and resented the very semblance of it. 
When we are with the poets, and of them, with 


Wordsworth, we feel him the greatest man of the 
hour ; Shelley and Byron come up and claim 
their places, and we find that they are as much 
prominent as our favourite just now. So that, 
instead of one greatest poet, we are confronted 
with quite a number of them, whom we find our- 
selves at sea, to allocate in their seats. Again 
when we go to consider the prose literature of the 
period we find ourselves before a brilliant galaxy : 
the fiction divides the palm between Scott and 
Jane Austen, while essay and criticism claim a 
number of first class men — Coleridge, Hazlitt, 
I^imb, Shelley and Wordsworth ; and there were 
the magazine writers, like Jeffrey, Sydney Smith 
and Lord Brougham, in the bargain. And if prose 
shone in the hands of Scott, (Coleridge and Ha/lili, 
poetry did shine .as much brilliantly in those of 
AVordsworth, Byron and Shelley. 

To si)eak of the prose Ji teraturc of the Age of 
Wordsworth is to rehearse the history of a rich out 
put of fiction.s, essays and criLi(iLies. 'riie history 
of the fiction falls into two well-defined stages— 
that before the publication of Waverhy in 1S14 
and that after 1814. Before the publicatit)n of 
IVaverleVy iKn’els had hardly any standard to go by. 
Manners differ as individuals differ. But after 
JVaverley^ the stream of fiction literature was, as it 
were, flowing in its own true channel. I’he great 
novelist, indeed transcended petty differences, and 
the novels that were published after IVitDerley^ wen; 
all reared in the Jiot-hou.se of the Scotch novel and 
the.se distinctly indicated the influence of Sir Walter 
Scott. Indeed, there was no e.s(iq)ing it. 'I'hu 
novels of the later period were marked by a ec-rtain 
richne.ss of invention and accomplishment of art, 
which tlie carlie. period, .so hopelessly lacked. 

The history of the novel of the earlier irregular 
period may be told in a few words. The represc <- 
tativc novelists of the eighteenth century w.n* 
Eieldiiig, Richardson, and 1 lorace Walpole. Lickl 
ing was the founder of what has been called ihc 
“ v,omedy of manners ” in prose ; Richardson 
the representative of llie romanlie element ui 
linglish novel, and Horace \Vali)ole told the tale .j1 
terror, Fielding’s novel of manner was modifitrl L<> 
“feminine and domestic” novel by Francis Bunicy 
and to “ travelled and cosmopolitan ” by Dr. jolin 
Moore. Richardson’s sentiment, filtering through 
Sterne, rested on Henry Mackenzie. TToraco 
Walpole’s novel of terror produced the imposing 
oriental images of Beckford. 

Such were the characters of the novels of the 
eighteenth century. In the last part of the coun- 
try as well as in the earlier part of the nineteenth 
century, these features underwent change. Ihey 
were mixed up and out of the intermingling emerged 
other varieties. Miss Edgeworth 4‘educed the 
“ novel of manners ” to mere unworkable theories 
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or doctrinarianism ; and Walpole’s “novel of 
terror ” was reduced by Mrs. Radcliffe to froths of 
sentiment and emotion. 

In this way, a ferment was going on, till Waver- 
ley appeared in 1814. By this time, the revolu- 
tionary elements, so long dominant in the English 
novel, had blunted their edges ; and Waver le\\ too, 
had a value of its own, by which it made its position 
fell, and laid down the model for the future artists. 

Scott is justly considered to be the creatfjr of 
the historical novel in English language. In his 
novels, broad historical facts find place side by .side 
with .sentiment and the greatness of Scott consists in 
perfect reconciliation of these two elements. Scott 
kept the balance true. And this is work of no 
ordinary skill. Even in novels whose subjects are 
not historical, we find a hi.storical setting, behind 
the main jdot. 

[.like Sh.ike.speare, comprehensiveness furm.s the 
chief characteristic of Sir Walter Scott’s novels. 
1I(? draws the life and the manners of days long 
past, as well of his contemporary time.s. He is 
equally adept in the portraiture of princes and 
peasants, soldiers and citizens, papists and jnirilans, 
Christians and hcathen.s, Jews and Jacobites, gentle- 
nu.'n and robbers. 

It is not alone in the (piautity, but also in the 
quality that credit is due to Scott. He wrote 
fictions to the number of twenty-nine. Many have 
written a.s many or if le.s.s, little le.ss : bin few have 
used their jjencils to such effec't a.s .Scott has done. 

M'avciiey was written in 1805, with a .second 
title, “Or, tis fifty years sin<e.” Scott had lost ilu; 
Mss. and did not find it till iSi-t, when the second 
title was changed to “Si.xty years since \yaverk\\ 
given to the world in 181.J, was ]>ublished anony- 
mously ; it was fidhjwed by a scries of twx'nly nine 
novels (luring the next seventeen years i.c., bel\\een 
i<Si4 and 1831. 'I'hc generic name was derived 
from the name of llie very first novel of the .scries. 

'I'hc.se novels are either hi.storical or of private 
life. Scottish, Kngli.sh and continental historie.s 
have all their due shares. It would be nothing 
but interesting to go over the list of Wawrley 
Novels, as cla.ssified and arranged by T. B. 
Shaw. 

I. 1 li.slor)' : (i) Scotlhh 

‘Waverley’ ( the period of the Pietcndci’s 
attempt in 1745) 

^Legend of Monlro.se’ ( tl^c Civil War in 
the 17 th century ). 

‘Old Mortality’ ( the rebellion of the 
Covenanters ). 

‘Monastery’, and ‘Abbot’ ( the deposition 
and imprisonment of Mary, Queen of 
Scots ). 

‘Fair Maid of Perth’ ( the reign of Robert 

III ), 


‘Castle Dangerous’ ( the time of the Black 
Douglas ). 

(ii) Kuglhh. 

‘Ivanhoe’ ( the return of Richard Coeur de 
Lion from the Holy Land 

‘Kenilworth’ ( the reign of Elizabeth ). 

‘Fortunes of Nigel’ (reign of James 1 ). 

‘Peveril of the Peak’ (reign of Charles II, 
peri(^d of the pretended Catholic plot). 

‘Pietrolhed’ the wars of the WelsJi 
Marches ). 

‘ Talisman' ( the third Cru.sade : Richard 
f .'oeur de Lion ). 

‘\\ ooclstock’ ( the Civil W’ar and Common 
wealth ). 

(iii) Contiuental. 

‘Quentin Durward’ ( Louis XI and (.'harles 
the Bold L 

‘Anne (jf Ceicr.stein’ ( le ep(jch of the 
battle of Nancy ). 

‘Count Ruberl of l’ari.s’ ( the Cru.sader.s 
at the lly/antium ). 

IL Private Life and Mixed. 

‘Guy Mannering.’ 

‘ .\nti(|uary.’ 

‘ Black Dwarf.' 

‘ Rob Roy.’ 

‘ Heart of Midlothian.' 

‘Bride of Lamniermoor.’ 

‘ Pirate.’ 

LSt. Ri)nan's Well.’ 

‘ Rod gauntlet.’ 

‘.'burgeon's Daughter.' 

‘ 'I’wo Drovers.’ 

‘ Highland Widow.’ 

The importance of Waverley Novels consists in 
“ excellences of characterization,” and in “ harmo- 
nious development of plot,” All the characters 
of Scott are reproducti(;ns from genuine and 
nervous life. All artificiality and sham he eschew- 
ed and only dealt in reality and not in abstraction. 
Scott was, again, the first to show how much of 
history should he anne.xed with how much of fiction, 
in order to produce historical novel. The plots 
cUivelo}) naturally. 'Thus came out a scries of 
harmonious, consistent, i)erfcct and artistic series 
historical novcl.s,— a seri» .•> which can a.ssert its 
own among the multitude as genuine productions 
of art and genius. No amount of culture and 
attempt would have enabled Scott, to point 
two sides of the character of Me. Ivor, and the 
Highlandcr.s — the rcjinantic and the historic sides — 
had not genius been his handmaid. 

“In creating historical novel, ’ sa)s Craik, 
“Scott gave a vivid impulse to fiction. He could 
complicate the progress of the individual roman- 
tic story with the march of great events in a mas- 
terly manner. He also had a strong sense of 
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objective things so the folk of fiction no longer 
moved 9 .bout in worlds not half realised, but 
walked substantially in an environment of time 
and place with which they were vitally connected. 
The extraordinary variety of the characters, rang- 
ing from the perfect studies of royal personages 
like Louis XL to those of sbrrowful outcasts 
like Madge ^Vild^lre, cannot he adecpiately sugges- 
ted here. Neither can the skilfully involved hum- 
our and pathos of his treatment of human life 
delicately restrained as these great qualities are, 
for Scott had a well bred honor of sentimental 
debauches. All these matters he expressed in 
a style which was occasionally lax and hasty, hut 
which could at times reveal equalities of great 
beauty and graciousness.” 

Scott took a wide latitude in the manipulation 
of historical facts, in order to fit them to the 
romances. Still, he never forsook history to any 
very great extent, so much as to make himself 
appear to be too deeply interested in his lay 
figures. No novelist before Scott could weild 
his pen .so successfully as t(j accurately and faith- 
fully present the pictures of great historical per- 
sonages ill the midst of romantic surroundings. 
By ab.sorbing studies in history, his imagination 
worked out living men, (juiek with throbliing life 
in them, by acquaintance with mediaeval romanec.s, 
he created for them romantic atmusidiere as set 
off. 

In the portraiture of his heroes, Scott is more 
often led by impulse than by reason, lie often 
confesses his contempt for his prose, .says Hutton 
for, as Scott himself has said, his rogues often turn 
out his heroes. Here, he relinquished his prudence 
and followed iminilsc. Again, he frequently sub. 
ordinates his hero, in tlie interest of his (Hhcr 
characters ; the hero, in such a case, facilitates the 
delineation of the minor cl|jiractcrs. 

Scott’s pictures of female cliaracters deserve 
.some attention. Here lie laboured under a 
common weakness. His natural gallantry ‘‘bowed 
to the high-placed fair-sex.” Given a woman of 
high social position, the conclusion inevitably for 
him was that she would be perfect and all accom- 
plished. She may have tliousand weaknesses, he 
would not sloqi lo :inaly.so her ; in a word, Scott 
could not help his admiration of high placed ladies 
whatever may be their faults and weaknesses. Per- 
haps his passion for mediaeval splendour liad 
instilled in him this quixotic admiration for females 
of high connexion. But this is only of women of 
the higher classes ; those of inferior classes were 
no abjects of his respect. He felt nothing of the 
chivalric sentiment for the fish-woman or for the 
gipsy-girl. Thus it was that he painted this last 
class with remarkable exactitude. The woman 
of rank and position was no theme for Scott’s scru- 


tinizing study ; hers was an ideal picture, endowed 
with all the excellences that imagination can be 
the another of—a picture far from the reality, while 
the w’omen of the lower classes were skilfully and 
cleverly delineated, in that they had no claim 
upon tlic chivalry of the poet, every shade, every 
line of their pictures were drawn faithfully, the 
picUiriLS are true lo life. 

'Phis however, holds good of his original crea- 
tions. But when hints are given him from history, 
he proves himself a first rate craftsman. Here he 
is too strong for gallantry, and lie paints the great 
lady as faithfully as he paints her maid. Scott’s 
characterization of Elizabeth in Kenilworth can 
hardly be called an outburst of chivalry. We find 
before us the (pialilics and the frailties of the great 
sovereign as much as we find them in scientific 
histories, with this advantage on the side 
of Scott that history is presented with far more 
impressiveness. No blind admiration here leads liim 
away. He is steadily on tlu.‘ firm rock of historical 
truth and he gives us a picture, never surjiasscd in 
realism before or after, even by Shakesjieare. Scott 
is however, skilful in the ])ainling of the masculine 
side of these W(Hiien ; the finer shades of their 
character were beyond bis ilmcIi. 

'I'he point where Scott, the novelist meets 
with Wordsworth is in llu; description of Nature. 
An increasing interest in the study of Nature — a 
mark of the poets of this age — did not fail to in- 
fluence Scott, and wt; find in his novels, richness 
and beauty united with accairacy and correctness 
of description. TIkj beauli(js of kimlscape, of 
Highland hills and lakes, of meadows and wood- 
lands, of fountains ai .1 rivers are painted with a 
curious pencil, and those cannot fail \.o appeal 
forcibly lo the reader. “ He gives”, says a critic, 
“ as ^Vords\vortll docs, at once the form and the 
.spirit of a place, l)ut with this difference tliat the 
poet necc.ssarily relics more iqum suggestion.” 
'Phere is also a difference in the manner of 
description of these two pods ; Wordsworth look 
the whole landsca[)e in his heart, retin-d from the 
spot, and let the impression subside for a liin(‘, 
after which be expressed himself, while Scott took 
the scenery [)iece by ])iece and described them. 
jiLSt as each aj)[)ealc(l to him, and on the sqjui ; 
thus, it will be .scon that AVords worth’s manner was 
more spontaneous than Scott’s. 

'Phiis Waverley Novels ushered a new epoch in 
the history of h'.nglish novels. Their popularity 
was singular, as they deserved. Faithfulness ol 
characterization, perfect and consistent plots, har- 
monious blending of liistory and fiction, sound- 
ne.ss of spirit, absolute want of artificiality, love of 
reality, of beauty, accuracy of description, richness 
and variety of character, situation etc, and com- 
prehensiveness are the qualities that give Scott 
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the place he occupies in ihc history of English 
novels. 

“Scott’s influence upon English novel-writing”, 
says Prof. Herforcl, “was so enormous that it is ea.sy 
to mistake for a literary revolution what was in fact 
merely an extension of traditional methods to a 
new field”. “He was”, continues the learned pro- 
fessor, “intellectually fast rooted in the eighteenth 
century — tlic last and greatest of the race of realists 
and humorists, wlio created the English novel”. 

I Ic loved the t)ast, but not for that sense of mystery 
which inspired many of his C(jntem]joraries with 
admiration. The past was for him nothing extra- 
ordinary and wonderful, l)titonly interesting as time, 
gone by. Thus, Scott lacked tlie love mystification, 
which was a stock-in-trade of many of his contem- 
poraries. Of sentiment, though he had s<jmething, 
he had not much. In vividness and picturesqueness 
of description, Scott was akiu to his brethren of the 
Romantic School. There was no writer so much 
in it, and .so much out oi it, at the same time. 

( To be continued ) 

A J A \ 

Professor Mohini Mohan Ray-- 
a Monograph. 

( fly Anibi<:;i('h:uMM Kay M.A., fl. 1.. ) 

r 

llabu Mohini Mohan Ray was born on ITiday, 
tlu!2isl Sraban, 1272, corresponding to the 4th 
.August, 1^65, at 'I'aki, a village of ct)nsi(leral)le 
im])(>riance in the 24 Perganas. lie wa.s the (ally 
son of Rajinohan Ray-Chowdhury, dcc:ea.sed. In 
1872 he first came to Jlcrhanqjorc, where his 
Ihther served as cashier in tlu; office of the ICxecu- 
tive Engineer, Nadia Rivers Division, lie read 
for a short time in the .Middle X'crnarular .Sch(^(»l 
and went to the Khagra L.M..S School, vhere lu' 
unfailingly maintained his position at the Iwad 
of his fellow students in all cla.ss examinations. 

I'Voin his early boyhood he evinced a great 
love for Mathematics, which grew' as he gr(!w in 
)cars and which clung to him till he breathed his 
last. It was here also that in his zeal for the moral 
training of students on Hindu lines young Mohini 
mohan was principally instrumental in starting a 
meeting of students which they named ynana 
Jhepika Snbha, but which, shortly after, on the 
advent of Sri Krishna Pra.sanna Sen, was changed 
into Suniii Sancharini Sabha. 'I’lie meetings (»! 
this association brought Mohinimohan into contact 
with Pandit Sasadhar Tarkachuramani, from whom, 
later in life, he got his religious initiation, and who 
was a source, if not the fountain-head, of his in- 
spiration in life. 


An account of his School career w'ould be in- 
complete without the mention of the names of 
some fast friends of his, who w'cre imbued with 
common ideals, w'hose life principles noted and 
'reacted on one another and who arc now adorning 
various w'alks in lift. 'Phey w’cre, Babus Nil^^il 
Nath Ray, .Satkivri Adhicary, Nabakrishna Ray, 
(lopenda Xarain Moitra and .Sanjihan Ganguly. 
He passed the Entrance Examination in 1884 in 
the First Division and went to ( alculta to [aose- 
cute his college studies. 

II 

Before IJabu Mohinimohan entered his college 
life he married Srimati C'handrarekha, daughter of 
Babu Pulin Behari Sen, since deceased, a re- 
])resentative member of the Sen /emindars of 
Berhaiiqxjre. In her personal aecomplislmuaits, 
she jwoved herself worthy of the husband, worthy 
of his family and worthy (jf the family of which she 
was born. 

In (.‘ah'utta, llabu Mohinimohan j^aned the St. 
.Xavier’s (Jollege and ])assed the lAA. Examination 
in the Idrst Division in iSSfi. In 18S8 he got 
his 1)..\. degree with honours in Physics and 
Mathematics from the Presidency College and 
(.)l.)tained a st)e(’ial scholarr.hip o( Rs 40 a month. 
He th.en, in 1889 went u[) Ibr the M.A. E.xaniina- 
tion, in w'hich he sto(jd lir.>t in Physics. 

In his c(dlege life he came in touch with two 
eminent ProlCssors, Inither La Font and Mr. W. 
Booth, both of w’hom had very high (jpini(jn of his 
matluunatical aa|uiremenls. W’hile reading in the 
Presidency (.ajllege Babu Mohinimohan never 
missed attending lectures after college hours at the 
S(‘ience Ass(;ciati(.)n, where he; became known Uj 
B abu (lunv Sir Doctor Ju.stice) Asutejsh Mukherji 
and they grew' friends. He also took part regularly 
in the religious discourses of Pandit Sasadhar 
Tarkachuramani at Babu Bhudhar (..'hatlerjee's 
pku'c in ('ullege .Street. These and other pursuits 
of like nature, usually kc[)t him engaged till late in 
the evening and it was nut belore night-lall that he 
could reach Bhowanit)ur, where he lived. 

When Babu Mohinimohan had ended his 
college career it was the jubilant w'ish of his father 
and other relations to make a Detmty Magistrate of 
him. But the attractions of the life of a college 
professor, with its honesty and ([uietness coupled 
with the high mission of shaping young minds and 
doing good to his counliy in h\> humble way, soon 
outweighed the visiruis of an ostentatious life. In 
1890 he got his lir.st appointment at the Bcihaiii* 
pore College on a pay of Hs. 75a month. 

HI 

Shortly after his appointment at the Berham- 
pore College B.abu Mohini Mohan wa.s offered the 
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Professorship of Physics and Chemistry at the 
Victoria College, Cooch Behar. He joined it in 
1891 and continued as such till 1894, when an 
offer from his home college brought him back to 
Berhamporc though at some sacrifice of his income. 
The popularity which he earned in his school and 
college days he carried with him to Cooch Behar 
and his memory there is even now fresh in the 
minds of those who knew him and those who heard 
of him. It was under his tuition there that the 
only M.A., in Physics from the college got his 
degree. It was there also that he for sometime 
served as tutor to Maharaj Kumar now Maharaja 
Raj Rajendra Narain Bhup Bahadur. While at 
Cooch Behar he was appointiid one of the Univer- 
sity Examiners, on the rolls of wliich he ciintinued 
to be till the year of his death. 

On his return to Berhamjiore as senior Profes- 
sor of Physics at tlic college Balm Mohini Mohan 
found the dream of his youthful days realisixl. In 
his devout wish to work for souielhing in the line 
of doing a permanent good to his coiinti y Babu 
Mohini Mohan instinctively foruKjd aciiiuiintancc 
with Maharaja Manindra ('iiaiidra Nandj', before he 
was called to his present eminent jjositimi. 'Pime 
only ripened this acquaintance into personal friimd- 
ship and the never-failing reliance which the 
Maharaja placed on him made him turn to the 
best advantage the boundless miinificonce of the 
Maharaja in splendidly ctiiiipping the college 
laboratory for the requirements of the 1 ). Sc. 
Standard — and all this under the fostering care of 
the Principal the Rev. E. M. W’hceler. Indeed the 
laboratory was the pride of his life and he created 
about him an environment in which he loved most 
to live, to move and to have his being. The 
laboratory is the monument of glory to all who 
shared in its making and is an objein of attraction 
to all intelligent visitors, not to speak of the host of 
students whom it attracts. 

Babu Mohini Mohan knew no holidays. The 
joy of his life was to teach iind to be taught and his 
‘ understanding grew bright gazing on many truths/ 
He had a fatherly love for those that sat at his feet 
and it is but to say the least that he won corres- 
ponding filial regardings from them. In fact no 
professor was better loved hy his students nor was 
a loss more keenly fell by them. Lay people know 
(and so medical men also say) that undue brain- 
work brought on diabetes from which he suffered 
silently for years, till at last it Imgot Pthisis, which 
was pronounced incurable soon after it was detect- 
ed and to which he .succumbed at Calcutta on the 
28th March, 1912 


mother and certain poor relations whom he main- 
tained. 

Oiit.side the academe he was not slow to mix in 
anything with wliich he thought it was his duty to 
associate. While in the pleasant fields of literature 
he was occasionally heard to read papers in the 
monthly meetings of the Baugiya Sahilya Parhad 
Branch at Berhampore, he did not shrink from 
travelling over the controversial fields of social and 
sectarian matters. He had for a long time a 
weighty voice in his community in social affairs 
and his age proved no bar to his pronouncing 
definite opinions. He greatly interested himself in 
the education of girls and the affairs of the local 
Mahakali Paihsala cpnsiderably shared his atten- 
tion and his knowledge of Sanskrit and his studies 
in Hindu 1 )barma Shastras won for him practically 
a dictatorial position in its governing body. 

To the end of his life Jlabii Mohini Mohan 
retained the amazingly sinqile habits in which he 
had been traincil. A very pleasing cpiality in him 
was his modesty and his pi.Tsonal aefiuiremenls, 
however gn;at they wen', he never ihrusted on 
others in iiis life and conversation. Learning was 
the vocation of his life and religioiisnc.ss [lervuded 
his soul. He had ideas, niiUerial and spiritual, 
of his own- tlu; result of mature thinking and 
trained belief -and he was charaeterised hy his 
unbending firmness in them. In (act sincerity 
was the soul of his thoughts and the gist ol his 
action. 'Those who knew’ him well knew that 
truth, in the sense of saying (and not concealing) 
what he thought, was his ruling jnission. He was 
after all too great to b(i conceited. Austerity' was 
stamped on his face, but it only mirrored tlie i)uro 
soul withhi and did never militate against the milk 
of human kindnc.ss, much ol which he had. 

His life is an example to those whi.se race is 
just begun, for he ran a race of glory and in lu 
humbleness died ‘in surjiassing glory (Towned’. 


IV 

So ended the life of Babu Mohini Mohan. He 
left oehind him 4 sons, tw’o daughter.s and wife and 
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The Influence of Heredity on the Deter- 
mlnutlon of Sex of the offspring. 

The grc»al Manu has hinted that whether a married 
couple is to have sons only or daughters only de- 
pends on the heredity of the couple.* The modern 
biologists have not yet come to any definite conclu- 
sion as to what causes influence the proportion 
between sons and daughters of a particular marriage. 
Of the ])robaI)le causes investigated by them, here- 
dity is one. t As this investigation will bestow great 
benefits on society, it is desirable to carry it on in 
this country also, espec'lally as there are greater 
facilities for this kind of research work in India, 
where peo])le remember their grand-fathers and 
grand-mothers and their relatitms, than in Europe 
where few persons care fia* the names of grand 
parents, to speak notliing about their relations. 

* Si^c the rules for sele* fing a bride, as given by Manu. 
t If the sex of the dlTspring is not determined by environ 
mental condition, on what does it depend? It may depend 
on a number of minute and variable factors, such as the 
relative age of the parents and the relative ages of the 
^ex-cells when they unite in fertilisation or it may be here- 
dit.ary [ Thomson’s H^aedity, p. 505. ] 


Accordingly I i.s.sucd a form (as given below) 
to be filled up by some of my friends and acquain- 
tances. U]) till present, I liavc collected 
24 cases. Out of them some 12 cases 
showed remarkable hereditary influence. Only 
one case was decidedly against this hypothesis 
(might it not be due to some mistake ? ). 'Fhe re.st 
did not hell) me much in proving or disproving it. 
'riius I am justified in pushing (jn with this work 
with the following as a working hypothesis, 

'That the proportion between the members of male 
and female children as well as their absolute num- 
ber in the case of a married couple depends parti- 
ally if not mainly, on their heredity. In a subsoi)uent 
paper I intend dealing with the other probable 
causes. 

In conclusion the writer recpicsts every reader 
of this journal kindly to help him in his work, that 
has so much practical significance, by sending to 
his address a form (as given below) duly filled up. 

Satish Ch. Mukerjee, M. A., E. Sc. 

8, Biswanalh Matilal’s Lane, Bowbazar, Calcutta, 


FORM. 



AGE OF DEATH 

OR WIDOWHOOD 

IN C.VSE OF FEMALES 

NUMI 5 ER OF 

UROTIIERS INCLUDING 

HIM 

NUMBER OF 

SISTERS INCLUDING 
HER 

(Irand'fiUhcr ( paternal ) 

i 

f 

i 


(band-father ( maternal ) 




Grand-mother ( paternal ) 




(.1 rand-mother ( maternal ) 




Father ... 




l^Iother 




Himself or Herself 





I am certain about the truth of the above statement. Doubtful figures have not been inserted 
and the corresponding places in the form have been left vacant. 


Signature...-* 
Address 
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REVEIW8 


Liff and work of I'k.s'i'afoz;'!, By J. A. 
Gkkion, M. a. I’rofessor of Kdiioation in the 
University of Sholheltl. (London : University Tuto- 
rial I’rcss). .\s. ()d. 

'I'he Tiiloiiul I’lv^s has added In the list of 
lliLM'r puhliralions in the seienee of I’idiU'iition and 
Pedagogy, this important eonirihulion l)y one 
of the sur(si authorities on the sulijecl. The 
life of the great Swsis e\pert is inspiring ; and 
those, interested in the subjeet of edueation, will 
find enough illumination in tin's instructive bio 
graph)’. We cannot too much recfMimu'nd this 
book to the attention of all concerned. 


SCIENCE NOTES 

and other interesting matters 

Louis Paul Cailiettet 

Thk tudy of the behaviour of substances at 
very low teinperatures has been fruitful in dis- 
coveries which have advanced (uir knowledgii of 
the nature of matter and energy, and at the same 
time have placed in the hands of engineers and 
manufiicturcrs some of their most valued weapons. 
One of tlie pioneers in this study, Louis Paul 
Cailletet died on January 5 at Paris, after a long 
life spent in scientific work. 'I'he classical research 
by which he ruiueficd oxygen in 1877 is (pioUal 
in every textbook, (^uite appropriately the lijpie- 
faction of hydrogen was first incontestably achieved 
by one of his pupils, Wroblcnvsk)’. For many 
years Cailletet was i)resident of the Aero (dub of 
France . — Journal of Education. 

New Instrument for Analysing Gases 

Py the use of a new German instrument which 
takes the index (jf refraction, of mixtxl gases, 
1 label* and Lowe are able to find the amount of 
carbon dioxide and methane (xaitained in mine 
gases. 'I'he metluKl is also useful in many other 
cases, such as for benzol vapours in the gas distilled 
by gas or coke plants, also sulphurous anhy- 
dricle in the gases coming from pyrites roasting, 
as well as ijercentages of ozone in the air. 
I'heyare also able to check the purity of hydrogen 
made by the electrolytic proces.s observe the gases 
in human breath, and ('arry out other very usc^ful 
tests. Recently O. Mohr ap[)lied the metliod of 
analysing the products of ('ombustion of furnaces 
so as to have a useful check upfm the way the fuel 
is being burned. 


Inventions of Boys 

Marconi was a mere lad when he made his 
epoch-making discovery of wireless telegraphy. 
He was, indeed, little more than a boy when he 
actually brought the almost perfected instrument 
to the notice of the world. 

Another notable invention by a boy is the 
hydraulic steam crane, which stands to the credit 
of Lord Armstrong, the founder of the wonderful 
engineering works and great shi[) yards at Newcastle 
(Fng). 

A ifi-year-old boy answering to the rather com- 
mon name of John Brown was the inventor of 
the sliding railway buffer, which has made such a 
difference to the wear and tear of rolling stock, 
and for that matter, to the nervous systems of 
millions of passengers. 

Electric Current instead of Food 

j\Tore has betii heard of Professor Bergonie’s 
“diathermic,” the general principles of which were 
expounded at a meeting of the I'rench .Societ)' 
for the Advancement of Science. 'The Professor 
exi)lained that the applii'ation of currents of 
low tension and high froipiency could in part 
lake the place of food [)roviding the body 
with a great (luantit)’ of heat, thus dispen- 
sing with the necessity of taxing the human 
machine with the labor of digiisting and reducing 
the combustion articles of ailment. Profe.ssor Ber- 
gonie has since put his theories to the test. He 
had a patient diminutive of stature and of slight 
weight, who before treatment consumed a good 
deal of meat, but remained feeble and unable 
either to work or *valk for any reasonable length 
(^f time. After the scries of electrical ai)plications 
lasting forty minutes, and corresponding to 1700 
calorics absorbed at each sitting, the patient in- 
creased considerably in weight, winked and walked 
without fatigue, and needed much less food. Pro- 
fes.^or Bergonie predicts that the troubles caused 
by defective ])owers of nutrition and assimilation 
will (li.sapiK'ar by means of his j)roces.s ol 
“diathermie.” 

The Health of Educated Indians 

Professor P. G. Kay has contributed to a 
Bengali Magazine an interesting article dealing with 
the premature death of educated Indians, which 
reveals' a sad and alarming state of things for which 
a remedy should be souglit. 50 per cent of the 
student population of Calcutta, it appears, are 
suffering from dyspepsia while another 25 p.c are 
victims to Malaria. So much for the students. 
'I'hings arc no better with educated Indians who 
arc expected to give the community the benefit 
of their varied experience. Some of our foremost 
men have been cut away in the prime of their life, 
when their intellects showed no sign of decay. 
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The cause is to be sought, according to Prof. Ray, 
in excessive [mental Avork and entire absence of 
physical exercises and recreations which form such 
prominent features in the lives of Englishmen. 
Lord Kelvin carried on his scientific researches 
till he was 78 while Sir William Crooks is active 
a?id alert at 80. On the other hand educated 
Indians arc threatened with the danger of early 
death even before they attain the age of 50. The 
climate and the diet of the peoy^le may have to 
account for this to some extent and in any (',asc a 
remedy for this incij)icnt danger should he dis- 
('overed by the pcoi)le with the aid of scituitific 
experts of the ^Vesl. 


.<! 25,000,000 for Charity 


Mr. Carnegie, it is reported, has decided t(j 
start his new year benefactions by setting aside 
$25,000,000 (;;^.i5,ooo,ooo) for small charities. 

'I'he Steel King has pnjbably given more money 
away than any other men. He is credited with 
possessing $400,000, which, he has said, he in 
tended to spend before he dies, leaving only enough 
to keep his daughter C(^mfortabiy. Apropos 
Mr. Carnegie has coined a famous phrase 
‘'I'he man who dies rich dies disgraced.’ Though 
it would be impossible to reckon iij) all his gifts, 
it has been estimated that he has given 
.$[75,000,000 away — mostly, of course, on ‘e 
erection of libraries. Among more amous 
tlonations are : — 


Hague Peace Palace... 
(kirncgie Institute, W'ashington 
Pension hkind 

Carnegie Institute, I’ittsburg 
Scottish Universities. . . 
'I’eachcrs' JVnsions ... 

Hero Fund 
Libraries... 


$ 1 0,000,000 
10,000,000 

4.000. 000 
10,000,000 
1 0,000,000 

10.000. 000 

5.000. 000 

60.000. 000 


CUTTINGS 

Lord Carmichaors Speech at Dacca 
College, 

The following is his E.xcellcncy's speech at the 
Dacca College Sjieech-day on February 1 1 : — 

I thank you for having asked my wife and me 
to come here to-day. I am sure it has been a great 
pleasure to her to do so, as it certainly have been 
to me. One of the pleasantest things connected 
with my office as Governor is, that I am brought 
into contact Avith so many schools and colleges. 
Not very long ago, I had the pleasure of presiding 
at a meeting of students, past and pre.sent, ol the 
Presidency College— the leading college in Calcutta. 


I am glad that I have now been able to preside at 
amceting of this — the leading c(;llege of Dacca. 

I admired this fine ljuilding when I .saw it last 
summer, but it i.s miu'h more interesting to see it 
now with you students filling it. 1 dare .say many 
of you are thinking — as I am thinking how even 
more interesting this hall will seem to my .succe.ssor 
in office— possibly even to myself— if and when the 
schemes to which Mr. Archbold has referred are 
carried out, and the Convocation of an university 
in which yours will form the leading college is held 
within the.se walls. T was glad to hear from Mr. 
Archbold (jf the increase in your number — for that 
is a proof of the popularity of your college, and of 
the value of the education which it gives, and I was 
glad to hear Mr. Archbold utter a warning note as 
to that increase ; fijr there is very real danger in an 
increase* in numbers unless at the same time stei)s 
are taken to secure that there is no decrease in that 
drawing out of the individual min.l which (night to 
In; the object of all teaching. 1 congratulate Mr. 
Archbold and his staff on the success which their 
students have met Aviih in the university examina- 
tions, and 1 specially congratulate Mr. Jatindra 
Mohan Dutt on the Imnour which he has brought 
to the college. 

C.ARERRS I’OR VoUNCi .\TkN. 

.Many of you 1 suppose are now about to leave 
the colli ‘go and enter on your life’s work. I wish you 
every success. 1 wonder what careers you intend 
to follow. I do hope, you have thought well about 
this and madi; your plans. 1 cannot help being 
struck hero in India by the fact which I find very 
hard to understand, that so many young men seem 
to k)ok to (k)vernment service as the profession 
which they most wish to follow. I suppose it has 
its attractions or perhaps it is that other careers 
arc more difficult to enter upon, but the number of 
posts in Government Service is very small and must 
always be small as compared with the number of 
students who leave our colleges every year, and it 
seems to me most desirable that students should 
realise this more fully than they do. 1 hear almost 
every day of young men whose fathers have given 
them good education, who have had a creditable 
career at the university, but who have gone to their 
homes and are waiting there in hopes of finding 
Government employment and who are suffering 
bitter disappointment, because it is not possible to 
get that employment. I do hope that will not be 
the case with any of you, but that you have, even 
though you want Government posts, thought of 
some second string to your bow. 

I am glad to see that in schemes as foreshadow- 
ed by the committee for a new Dacca University 
this matter has not been forgotten. I heard what 
Mr. Archbold said about your interest in games. 
I think that you students in Dacca arc very fortU; 
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nate as compared with students in some other 
places. You arc not cooped up in a large city, you 
are not condemned to tramp streets if you wish to 
go for a walk ; above all your games arc not con- 
fined to the limitations of Marcus wS(iuare, as those 
of your fellow students in Calcutta unfortunately 
too often arc. Here you liave ])lenty of room, and 
you have every opportunity. You have professors 
and teachers willing to join in your games. I hopij, 
you will make full use of your opportunities of 
fostering a spirit of comradeship. 'Fhe need for 
recreation and athletics is recognised in all centres 
of learning. Recreation is necessary to form a 
healthy body without which the mind must be 
seriously handicapped. 

One other thing I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity of saying. Last summer, Raja Sreenath Roy 
kindly suggested that the old Dacca C'ollege boys 
might entertain me. It was a most kind sugges- 
tion and I was sorry not to be able to avail myself 
of it. I hear now that there is a ])ro{)osal to form 
an association of the students — not only old boys 
but present students as well — of the college. Some- 
thing of the nature of the association they have 
formed at the Presidency ("ollegc in Calcutta — to 
uphold the traditions and keep up the prestige of 
the college. Perhaps some day that association if 
it is formed, may honour me by asking me to 
attend one of its meetings. If it does, 1 shall be 
delighted to go if at all possible. I need only now 
once more to thank you for having asked us to 
come here. I once more congratulate you on 
what you have done, and once more wish you 
every success in your work and in your lives. 


Lord Haidane^s Address on iho Civic dni^ 
versity 

After thanking the citizens of Bristol for the 
high distinction conferred upon him, Lord Haldane 
traced the growth of the movement which led to 
the foundation of our younger universities, and 
continued : — 

There was a time when men of busine.ss, accus- 
tomed to see closely to profit and less, used to 
think that the work of a university was worth effort 
and expenditure only in so far as it produced apti- 
tude for industrial and commercial production. 
Traces of this view are still apparent in the found- 
ation deeds of some of the older university colleges 
of our municipalities. But this idea is now discre- 
dited and the part played by science and by general 
learning in the production alike of the captain 
of industry and of the extension of invention is 
far greater than was the case even a few years ago. 
Applied science is in its best form only possible 
on a wide foundation of general science. And the 


fruitful .scientific spirit is developed to-day on a 
basis of high intellectual training, the training 
which only the atmosphere of the fully developed 
university can completely provide. What is true 
of science in the narrower sense is also true of 
learning generally. It is only by the ])ossession 
of a trained and developed mind that the fullest 
capacity can as a general rule, be obtained. There 
are, of course, cxcej)tional individuals with rare 
natural gifts which make up for deficiencies. But 
such gifts are indeed rare. Wc arc coming more 
and more to recognize that the best specialist can 
be produced only after a long training in general 
earning. The grasp of [)rinciple which makes de- 
tail easy can only come when innate capacity has 
been evoked and moulded by high training. Our 
engineers, our lawyers, our doctors, our administra- 
tors, our inventors, cannot without it keep in front 
in the race, or hold their own amid the rivalry of 
talent, iinlc.ss their minds have been .so widely 
trained, that the new problems with which the 
ever-increasing complications and specializations 
of modern conditions confront them, present no- 
thing more formidable than new applications of 
first principle.s, which have been thoroughly assimi- 
lated. Without having reached this level they can- 
not maintain their feet, d'he comi)etition is not 
merely with their fellow-countrymen, it is with the 
trained minds of their countries. 'I'liese other 
countries arc some of them advancing at least as 
rapidly as we are. 

'Phe UNivi:R.sn'v Levki., 

‘An enlightened policy in education is the order 
of the day over most of the civilized world, and 
if we are to hold 01 ” own, even in the making of 
money, we dare not fall behind or lag in the 
endeavour to increase our efforts. I seti no sign 
that we Britons are diminishing one whit in oin 
really great capacity. In many respects, notably 
in certain of our public institutions, we are ad- 
vancing so rapidly that we continue to load the way 
and {)ur production of wealth is not falling off. 
Moreover 1 do not believe that we are really losing 
what is equally neces.sary that spirit of respect tn 
the laws, wdiich we have made for ourselves that 
has been one of our chief glories. But wo have 
more than over before to sec to it, that we keep at 
last abreast in science, and science means far 
more now than technical training or the mere 
application of special knowledge to industry It 
rests on a foundation of general culture, which is 
vital to the maintenance of its standards, and it 
can develop only if the population has the fullest 
chance of an intellectual and moral training, which 
goes deeper than mere science strictly so-called. 
It is the power of the highly trained mind that is 
required, and the full development of this trained 
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mind can only be given by the highly organised 
universities. 

‘This brings me to my next point. It is said 
that it is only the comparatively few that can attiiin 
to this level. That is quite true. And it is neither 
requisite nor possible that every one should be 
trained up to it. If we had all the universities in 
the world concentrated in England we should find 
that it was only a limited percentage of the popib 
lation that would befitted by natural aptitude to 
to take full advantage of them. What is really 
essential is that every one should have a chance and 
that there should be the nearest possible appioach 
to equality of educational opportunity. AV^ithoiit 
this the sense of injustice will never be eliminated 
and we shall in addition fail to secure for our 
national endeavours the help of our best brains. 

Tiik II1C.HEK Civn. Service. 

‘It is felt, and felt rightly, that the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge have had an undue .ad- 
vantage in the higher civil service, 'fhey continue 
to fill a very large jiroportion of the v;ican('ics. 
'file facts that this is because Oxford and ( am- 
brldge until now have proved to lie the best 
training ])laces for the candid.atcs. Education 
quite as good for the purpose might be given 
elsewhere. Ilut such education, to be suflieient, 
must be of a high order. After a good deal of 
observatic-n both while I was at the bar and while 
I was in charge of an administrative department 
I have come to the conclusion that as a general 
rule the most stimulating and useful preparation 
for the general work of the higher civil service is 
a literary training, and that of this a classical edu- 
cation is for most men the Viest form, though not 
exclusively sa No doubt men vary, and science or 
modern literature may develop the mind, in the case 
of those who have aptitude for them, better than 
Latin or Greek literature. Thit, as Goethe .said long 
ago, the object of education ought to be rather to 
lorm tastes than sim])ly to communicate knowledge. 
The pedant is not of much use in the conduct of 
public affairs. For the formation of tastes and of the 
intellectual habits and aptitudes, which the love of 
learning produces, the atmosphere of highly orga- 
nized university life is tremendous power, and we 
(’annot do without it. And therefore while I am not 
"ilhout sympathy with the complaint of demo- 
cracy that the entrance to the higher positions in 
the civil service is by far too much the monopoly 
<^f a class, I reply that a highly educated clerk 
essential for a particular kind of work which the 
•‘ilate needs. 

anew Democratic Camp.\uin. 

/rile remedy must not be to displace the class 
yhieh furnishes the supply. Democracy is apt in 
ds earlier stages to be unduly jealous, and to try 
to drag things down to a level which, because it 


is the general level, is in a danger of being too low 
to provide the highest talent. 'The remedy for 
what is real grievance aj)pears to me to be that 
democracy should add a new plank to its plat- 
form, and insist on equality of opportunity in 
education as something that should be within the 
reach of e\cry youth .and maiden. That more 
than a comparatively small minority will prove 
capable of taking advantage of the highest edu- 
cation is unlikely. ^Ve are not all born with the 
same capacity. Ihit that many will seize on a 
new opportunity, who are at present shut out, is 
to my mind certain. And if democracy will aban- 
don the sugge.stion, that the highest work can be 
done without the highest educational preparation 
for it, T shall be the most wholehearted supporter 
of the inauguration of a new democratic! champaign, 
'riiorc are those who possess the inborn initiative 
and cap.acity which can do without the ordinary 
educational avenues. They have existed at all 
times and they exist to-dfiy They must be taken 
into .account and provision made for them by 
special promotion. But these are nature s aristo- 
crats, and the number of true aristocrats is always 
very .sm.all. We have to legislate for the ordinary 
man and woman, and we cannot do more than 
make provision for that cciuality of opportunity in 
the higher education of which I have spoken. 

The Class Harrier. 

‘Elementary education is now the right of all, 
and since the passing of the Education Act of 
T902, an Act the immense advantages of which 
have always appeared to me to outweigh certain 
awkward blemishes which have still to be got 
rid of, the clever boy or girl can generally, by 
means of a scholarship or a free place, get to the 
secondary school. Hut the chances for the poor 
scholar to get from the secondary school to the 
university, although they exist, arc still far too few. 
'rhe Uabour leaders .are quite right, when they 
complain that the prizes of the state are in reality 
far loo much reserved for the upper classes. \Vhere 
they are wrong, I think, is in the remedy they 
proi)ose. The State will suffer biidly, if the level 
of its civil servants is lowered, and it will be 
lowered if the qualifications for all position are 
lowered to the educational equipment possessed 
by a youth, who has cc.ased studies at iS. The 
true remedy is to break down the class barrier by 
making provision for enabling the youth of 18 to 
go on if he is fit to do so and to (qualify himself 
more highly. Now here is where the civic univer- 
sity has a great part to play. It is idle to s.ay, .as 
is sometimes .said, that Oxford and Cambridge in- 
clude the democracy. Theoretically they do, but 
not^one child of the people out of a thousand 
has a real chance of becoming an undcrgradu.ate 
there. More accessible universities are required, 
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and these new universities. I am careful to add, 
will only successfully compete with Oxford and 
Cambridge in serving the requirements of the State 
if they keep their level very high. 

Here, then, is a new object of ambition for 
you, the citizens of Bristol. You have it in your 
power now, if you so choose, to make it possible 
for the son or daughter of every poor man in this 
city, be he high, or be he low to attain to this 
splendid advantage in life. Only few can be 
chosen ; that results from the fact that the order 
of nature does not permit us to be born ecjual. But 
the many may and ought to be called, even if the 
few are chosen. J.et us turn to the practical appli- 
cation to the affairs of your city of this great 
go.spel of educational opportunit)-. Those who 
believe in democracy have not yet awakened to 
its significance. W'hen tlu;y do they may come 
to think that here lies the most direct path to 
the attainment of their end. 

The Oi-i) Univkrsitiks. 

The inhabitants of this great city are all (jf them 
directly interested in it. 'I’hercfore I appeal to all 
of you — to worknuai and employers, to the man 
who can just manage to educate his (children and to 
the wealthiest alike— to coiicc;rn yourselves in a 
great civic cause. Oo not let yourselves be influ- 
enced by the criticism that is sometime made even 
to-day by tliose whose ideas about university 
influence are entirely derived from the contempla- 
tion of the older uniNcrsities. No one is more 
keenly conscious than I am that there has grown 
up around Oxford and (!anibridgo an atm(‘Sphcre, 
which it is impossilile to re|)roducc elsewhere. It 
has been the gnnvth of the tradition of centuries. 
It has developed the finest qualities in scholarshij). 
But as a detached observer, 1 must add that this 
atmosphere and the hal/its which it has developed 
in us have hindered as well as helped. 

* 4’he awakening has come to the old universities 
late, 'rhey are now doing very fine work, but they 
ought to have been able to develop it much sooner. 
Some stimulus has been wanting. Had their 
students lived under a national system where there 
were many universitie.s, and where the scholar was 
free to move from one to another to seek the 
the professor (jf his choice, instead of being lied up 
in his academic domicile of origin, the teachers 
would have been stimulated and things would pro- 
bably have moved far more rapidly under the 
dev'^lopmenl of the rivalry of talent. But the 
dominant atmosphere was that, not of the laity, as 
in Germany, but of the (Jhuich, and the result was 
somnolence. There was lacking the alertness 
which comes from the supervision of the keen 
mind and practical instinct of the nation’s great men 
of business. The latter may not, know much of 
literature or science or philosophy, though among 


them there will always be those who do know. But 
they recognize quality when they see it, and they 
are jealou.s lest the institutions for which they are 
responsible shgtild be outdistanced in foreign coun- 
tries. If the new English universities can keep 
their level high, they may be «able to develop a 
certain advantage over the older English univer- 
sities.’ 

4’ HE Future. 

T can see no limit to what may be the 
development of the civic university within the 
next hundred years. I look to its becoming the 
dominant and shaping power in our system of 
national education. We have got into all sorts of 
flifficulties religions and otherwise, from beginning 
too low down. Now, if the community would be 
in earnest in setting educational ideals at the lot) 
and in letting its educational system be permeated 
from the ui)pcr stratum downwards, I .should have 
much hope that the controversy about the lower 
.schools would disappear in the pursuit of larger 
end. ]hit this implies that the universities should 
take a large part in shaping the spirit and endeavour 
of the secondary and elementary schools; and a 
condition of this, that the entire organization of 
of education should be sliaped by J’arliament into 
a (XHiiprehensive and cunnecled s)stein. In lyoS, 
by passing the Scotch Fducalion Act of that year, 
IVirliainent look up a slej) in this direction for 
Scotland. But in ICngland the work has yet to be 
done, and it may well be, that the new universil)' 
spirit in our great cities will compel its comniencc- 
ment. 

Specialization in each city university tliere will 
l)e and ought to he nou ominia possums omdes. In 
one pla(‘e the distinctive strength will be in chemis 
try — general and aiiplied — for exist without each 
other they cannot. In another, as in Shellield it 
will be the metallurgy of iron and steel and it i^ 
not uniin[)Orlant in this connection that vSheflield 
i.s tlio chief centre for llie manufacture of tin. 
national guns and steel [)lales, an industry in wliicli 
we Clare not disiiense with high science. In ano 
Ihvr place, as in the ease of the Imperial C^'ollege 
in London, we should have the great training place 
in the metallurgy of the precious metals for tl-e 
students of a pco[)le which leads the world in the’r 
production. Some universities will be strong in 
engineerii.’g, civil and mechanical, or, it may be 
marine. But the one thing requisite is, that the 
broad foundations of the highest general kncnvledge 
should be there in each university, and that all 
spcciali/.alion should rest tm these loundations. 
You cannot, without danger of partial starvation 
separate science from literature and philosophy. 
Each grows best in the presence of the others. 
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His Excellency the \Tceroy attended the 
opening of the Chiefs’ Education 
Conference at Delhi on Monday the 
3rd March 1913 and delivered an 
interesting speech in which he impressed the ruling 
Chiefs that their future is bound up with their 
educational progres.s, and that in the.se strenuous 
days when brain-power has the mastery of the 
situation the simple fact of their high birth alone 
would i^ot carry them far. 'The key-note of the 
whole utterance is the following, which we quote 
from His Excellency’s Si)eech ; — 

In the busy and entcrpri.sing world of the twentieth 
century, where the hiimm intellect i.s making such prodi* 
gious strides and where discovcric.s in every quarter are 
prcs.sing upon us in rapid and bewildering succession, 
there can. be no room for a policy of lahsezfaire. The 
signs of the times .ire plain for those who are willing to 
read. With the sprc.id of education throughout the country 
the problems i f administration become every day of in* 
creating magnitude and complexity and demand a corres* 
pondingiy higher standard of knowledge and skill in those 
to whose hands the onerous duty of government isentrustedi 
Your Highnessc.s, if the difficulties which now confront 
you in the administration of your state.s be considerable, 
rest assured th.it a far more delicate and tfoiSHlesome task 
lies before your ‘succcs.sors. On the measures which are 
taken now to train them for their future careers, will their 
success or failure in that task depend. 

Lord Hardinge did not de.sire to fetter in any 
way the deliberations and conclii.sions of the con- 
ference, but indicated what in his opinion should 
be the distinctive features of the education of the 
sons of chiefs. These comprise, as his lordship 
has said, ‘ firstly, a general development of the 
faculties ; secondly physical culture upon the 
best lines ; thirdly, ‘ a study of the principles and 
practice of administration, lastly, and in my 
judgpment, the most important feature, a religious 
upbringing calculated to produce a character in* 
spired by high ideals and by an unswerving pur- 
l^osc towards the achievement of what is right.’ 
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Sir Henry McMahon, the foreign secretary, 
presided over the conference and among the mem- 
bers are the joint secretary to the department of 
education (Mr. H. Sharp), the Maharajas of Gwa- 
lior, Bikanir, Ahvar and Benares, the Begum of 
Bhopal, the political agent in Baghelkhand, Sir 
Partaj Singh, Klun Bahadur Zulfikar Ali Khan, 
the Thakor Saheb of Gondal, Sir Elliot Colvin, the 
bon. Mr. O’Dwyer, Col. Pinhey, Col. Impey, Mr. 
de la Fosse and the principals of the various chiefs’ 
college.s. 

* * * 

The important features of the elaborate address 
Lord Sy- delivered by His Excellency the 
denham's Governor of Bombay at the Coiivoca 
Address^'***' Bombay University are 

(i) the long historical survey of the 

establishment of British supremacy in India and 

(2) the homage thus incidentally paid to a know- 
ledge of history both Indian and Englisli. But wc 
are sorrry to note that he expressed satisfaction 
that English History had been removed from the 
compulsory subjects for the I>. A. I'Waminalion 
of the Bombay University; it means that the 
Bombay B. A. ’s would not be equipped with that 
initial knowledge and impetus for further increase 
of kowledge of British and general European 
History. Lord Sydenham blessed the Indian Uni- 
versities Act, but the principle of the infallibility 
ofGovenmcnt by which he justified the act of 
Lord Curzon is one which we arc afraid wc cannot 
agree to. 

We must however confess that Lord Syden- 
ham’s Government has really furthered the cause 
of Science Teaching and groat praise is due to 
him for the advance of liigher education achieved 
by the Government taking over the Gujarat College 
and drawing large donations for its expansion anti 
development. iVe would also commend His 
Excellency’s advice to the Senate to go in for reform 
and take the advice with good grace and heart. 

X, * * 

The following figures from the statements of 
^ . .the liducalion Member in the 

Supreme Council on behalf of the 
Governmenf of India will be interest- 
ing 

(a) Non-recurring grant of Ks. 69 lakhs to be 
given to local Governments and the whole is 
allotted to hostel construction, but from this the 
Calcutta University will get an extra 2 lakhs. The 
distribution is therefore -Hostel.s, Rs. 67 lakhs, 
Calcutta University Rs. 2 lakhs. 

(^) Non-recurring grant of Rs. 250 lakhs from 
the surplus of the ordinary revenue. This distri- 
buted to Universities and local Governments for 
building equipment and other capital charges as 
follows ; — 


(1) Universities, Rs. 46 lakhs to be distributed 
as follows : — University of Calcutta, Rs. 6 lakhs ; 
University of Bombay, Rs. 2 lakhs ; University of 
Madras, Rs. 3 lakhs ; Punjab University, Rs. 2 
lakhs ; University of Allahabad, Rs. 2 lakhs ; 
Dacca University, Rs. 15 lakhs ; Patna University, 
Rs. 8 lakhs ; Rangoon University, Rs. 8 lakhs. 
It has already been decided in principle to esta- 
blish universities at Dacca, Patna and Rangoon, 
and it is necessary to provide for their foundation. 
The giants for this purpose, however, are coniin- 
gent upon the approval by the Government of 

, India or the Secretary of State, of schemes for their 
constitution. 

(2) Colleges and secondary .schools, including 
training institution receive Rs. 35 lakhs. 

(3) The Government of Madras are under- 
stood to contemplate considerable expenditure 
upon their I'mgineering College. It will be open 
to that Government to spend a portion of the 
sum on this object. 

(4) The remainder of the total grant is intend 
cd for arts and secondary schools. 

(5) The Government of India desires to iirgf> 
the claims of training instiUilions. Educational 
hygiene, gymnasia, play grounds, swimming baths, 
gardens, reading rooms, common rooms, etc. Rs. 
15 lakhs. 'I'liis grant is intended to make a start 
in placing education upon a broader basis along 
the lines indicated in the resolution No. 301-ed ft 
the 2 1 St February last. 

(6) Manual instruction Rs. 7 lakhs. This is 
designed to encourage the much needed inlrodue 
lion of manual training into schools. 'Iwo local 
Governments have already framed schemes of this 
kind. 

(7) Girls’ School, Technical and Special School-, 
Rs. 25 lakhs. These objects have been groujx ii 
together under a single head in order that lor.il 
(governments may deal freely with their grants 
ac'-ording to the readiness of local programmes. 

(8) ICuropean education, Rs. 28 lakhs. 'Pherr 
arc large demands for the improvement of build 
ings and equipment in schools for the domicile 1 
community in all provim:cs except Bihar and 
Orissa where the needs for such education are not 
extensive and are reported to have been satisfied 
by previous grants. 

'J'hc Government of India are about to addre.s> 
local Governments on the question of encouraging 
Mahomedan educatioa generally, but they do not 
desire to delay any existing schemes and they have 
no doubt that local Governments, in distributing 
grants will make provision for special Mahomedan 
institutions. 

(f ) Of the recurring grant out of the revenue 
of the ensuing year (i) Rs. 6 lakhs are held m 
reserve for the present to meet undeclared rcqmrc* 
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merits, such as proposals for the developments of 
Oriental studies and Mahomedan education. (2) 
Universities Rs. 6 lakhs. Recurring grants have 
been made during the current year to the existing 
universities for the encouragement of research work 
and higher teaching. The result of that experiment 
is awaited. Meanwhile the Government of India 
desire to make adequate provision for the creation 
of new universities and a new type of teaching and 
residential university, a reform to which thay attach 
great importance. They are accordingly allotting 
Rs. 5 lakhs for the proposed teaching and residen- 
tial university at Dacca (for which Rs. 45,000 has 
already been given) and for universities At Patna 
and Rangoon, sums of Rs. i lakh and Rs. 1,40,000 
respectively. This expenditure will be contingent 
upon sanctiorr! (3) Primary education, Rs. 20 
lakhs ; (4) girls’ education, Rs. 5 lakhs, (5) colleges 
and training institutions Rs. 2 lakhs, (6) Secondary 
education Rs. 9 lakhs ; (7) technical and special 
education, Rs. 1,50,000; (8 manual training 

l\s I lakh ; (9) European education, Rs. 3 lakhs. 

Thk Bombay (jovernment has issued a press 
Durbar detailing distribution of iillot- 

K- ant to ments ot six lakhs and fifty thousand 
Bombay to Bombay Presidency from the 

Durbar grant of fifty lakhs for popular education. 
Of the four lakhs thirty-six thousand allotted for 
elementary education, a lakh and a half will be 
spent on additional grants to Municipalities for 
their Primary Schools, and a similar amount is 
tlistributcd to training colleges for increasing the 
output of trained teachers, 'rwenty-five thousand 
goes towards the pay of Vernacular masters accor- 
ding to the (Todc. One lakh and eleven thousand 
are allotted for other objects connected with primary 
education. Rupees seventy-five thousand has been 
assigned for the education of girls. For Hostels, 
Rs. 48,000 has been granted, of which a large 
grant goes to Madiad Hostel for Guzrat Taluqdar’s 
Shikarpur High School. Technical education gets 
Rs. 51,000, of which the Poona Engineering College 
receives Rs. 8,500 for equipment and books. 
Rupees forty thou.sand has been allotted as an 
additional grant to aided schools for Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians. 

Several educational problems were discussed 
Bombay Educational Conference held the 

other day id the.Framji Cawasji Institute, 
treaoe chair w’as taken by Mr. 

Rieii, Education Secretary to Government. 

Mr. Alexander Ferreira, in the course of his 
paper on ‘Specialization of studies on a physiolo- 
gical basis especially of sex,’ said that all questions 
AS to scope? or method in eduraiional matters depen- 


ded ultimately on the object aimed at by the 
particular .system under consideration. 

In the course of an admirable paper on the 
physiological basis of the school curriculum Mrs. 
Anderson .said An American writer has said, 
‘Give me health and a day and I will make the 
pomp of Emperors ridiculou.s’. ‘Where everything 
is growing’ to (piote a well-known educator, ‘one 
farmer is worth a thousand reformers.’ Good 
health is not the result of clianc.c, but of <.)l)cdience 
to physiological law. 

There is a threefold contention : (i) I'hat the 
prime requisite in the education of a child must be 
health ; (2) that good health is subject to com- 
mand ; (3) that the school must be measured by 
the exlciif. to which it contributes directly to this 
realisation. 

Sir Bhalchandra Krishna, in the course of the 
discussion on the paptn-, said that Mrs. Anderson 
had done a pulfiic service in poindng out physical 
defects in school-going children. He agreed with 
her that a systematic medical examination was 
essential and said that the subject should be takcti 
up and examined by a committee who might report 
the results to Government with a view to bring 
about a medical insperti(;n of the children. 

'I'hc chairman, in summing up the papers, said, 
a separate syllabus might not be deemed necessary 
for boys and girls in primary schools, but he was 
not prepared to ssy that he was convinced that the 
syllabus of studies for boys and girls in the colleges 
should be the same. .A special college for women 
was a very desirable thing and it would bo well if 
the university were asked to consider how far the 
demand for a college for women could be met. 
As to i\lr.s. Anderson’s suggestion for medical 
examination he thought that it might not be possi- 
ble in tlic small mofiissil towns but he was sure, it 
could i)e profitably introduced in Bonibay, Poona, 
Ahmedabad and other large towns. 

As a frontispiece to this issue waaic j)reseiuing 
. . our readers with a portrait of the first 

Hindu Baronet Sirdar iSir Chinubhai 
Madhowlal of Ahmedabad who has 
done much towards the advancement 
of higher education. Among his grants to the 
cause of education we may mention the following : 
Rs. 4 lakhs for the Science College Ahmedabad, 
Rs. 2 lakhs for the Gujarat C'ollcgc Ahmedabad, 
Rs, i ]4 lakhs for the Sir George Clarke Library and 
King George V Hall. 

* * * 

The report of the Director of Public Instruction 
submitted to the Madras Government 
c^Paotory^ on the subject of the education of 
children factory children, is instructive. It 
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says that out of 6,1 18 children working in different 
factories only 1,204 arc receiving education, and 
that *3,059 children are employed in factories 
^in places where provision for their education already 
‘exists or measures to that effect seem practicable/ 
'J'here are in all three schools, out of which one 
has been opened by the missionaries, wh<) arc 
doing much useful work, in this respect, in India. 
The Director has proposed the starting of sch(K>ls 
at five different places in thr.t |)residcncy and has 
estimated the cost of their upkeep at about Rs. 3,504. 
‘"I'he recurring cost of these schools may be met 
‘by giving subsidies to the municipalities concerned.^ 
The schools will be managed by the local bodies 
first, and afterwards, if found feasible, will be en- 
trusted to the charge (if the millowners, but they 
will continue to receive a grant-in-aid from the 
Government. This is a step to which wc ma)* 
call the attention of Government of otlier provinces.' 


A widow’s 
munificence 


Srimatj JvWKi 11 m widow of the late Ram 
C'handcr Row of tlic Subadar family 
of Bithoor, has executed a deed of 
gift by which she had iran.sforrcd 
village property of the \ aluc of more than one lakh 
of rupees fiir establishing a first class girls' school 
in Cawnpore. A strong committee of trustcc.s has 
been appointed by the donor to carry out her 
object. This is the biggest educational endowment 
recently made in Cawnpore. 


The Maharaja of llvir ala on the birth of the 
„ ^ , 'I’ikka Sahib has made a donation, 

of Patiala’s amounting nearly to j<s. 40,000 to the 
grant vuriems institutions in the ranjah. 


It is understood iiiat a scheme for a Maho- 
medan College at Vouna on the lines of the Aligarh 

Uahomedan » 

College at Mahomedan gentleman has expressed 

Poona readiness to make a donation of 

ten lakhs of rupees for founding the College. If 
the scheme is matured it is proposed to extend 
the Currimbhai Ebrahim Mahomedan school, the 
foundation-stone of which was laid by the Governor 
in November last. 


The Goverxaiext of Ixdia have i.ssucd a 
communi(]ue setting forth the conditions of agree- 
Mr BaUn between Mr. Rataii Tata aild 

Tata and the Government of India regarding 
Arohttology Patna Excavations. In the be- 
ginning of the year 1912,* Mr. Ratan Tala of 
Bombay offered to carry out at his own expense 


archaeological excavations on sites- known to the 
Archeological Department. The Government of 
India welcomed this public spirited action and 
evidence of a growing interest in the archaeology 
of India and expressed their cordial appreciation 
of Mr. Tata’s generous offer and after ^ further 
negotiation and consulation with the Government 
of Bihar and Orissa, they selected the site of 
Bataliputra near i^atna >vhcre King Asoka erected 
his palace. Quite recently the preliminary ex- 
cavations have led to the discovery of a pillared 
hall and there is reason to hope for further exten- 
sive and valuable discoveries. 'I'he work will be 
conducted under the supervisi(ui of the Archieolo- 
gical Department and Mr. Tgta will meet the 
actual cost of excavation which will probably extend 
over several years. 

The following are the priiuapal conditions of 
the agreement between the Government or India 
and Mr. 'lata — 

(i) 'fhat the c:(.)llecti()ii of finds will be main- 
tained in fiict in Bombay, or if Mr. 'i ala agrees in 
Patna ; (2) 'Ihat Mr. 'lata will c'onsider specially 
the case of any particular object which local reasons 
may render it inconvenient or inexpedient U) 
remove i (3) that reasonable ac'cess will be given 
for the scientific examination of the collection by 
students ; (4) that the collection will eventually be 
beciucalhecl by him intact to the Government (jf 
for the iLse and benefit of the public and Mr. Tata'-s 
name connected with it ; (5) that any duplicate 
which can he spared from the main collection 
without any detriment to its value or interest will 
be nmde over to Mr. 'l ata to dispose of as he 
thinks fit. 'I he . ‘‘cond of such duplicates will re.‘^i 
with the Director-General of Archaeology in India. 

'I’hc Tiwfs of India gives some intero.sting de 
tails regarding the Scheme. '1 he paper says: 

“ 1 h(^ site of e.xcavation which ^Ir, 'lata is linau 
ring is Kimrahar where Dr. Spooner Benn is at 
wo/c since the beginning of the year. Results ol 
extraordinary interest arc already jjromised. Frag- 
ments previously found there pointed to the site 
having been marked by one of the great Asoka 
Columns. Soon after digging was startecl in J aiiua ; y 
pieces of polished stone columns were found lU 
significant numbers which ultimately led to the 
location of thirty monolithic columns forming pa^t 
a pillared iiall. The technique of the columns has 
enabled Dr. Spooner Benn to assign them with cer- 
tainty to the age of Emperor Asoka ( 250 B. C. ) 
and there is every reason^ to believe that they 
formed part of that Emperor's famous palace at 
Pataliputra. 
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Induotlvm Mmtiwd lit tike teaching of 
h/Mtory^a grattuat^d eoura^. 

According to Professor B. K. Sarkar’s Educa- 
tional Creed the Inductive Method of proceeding 
from the known to the unknown, concrete to the 
abstract, tacts and phenomena to general principles, 
is to be the tutorial method in all branches of 
learning. The application of his method in the 
leaching of History would be to proceed from the 
present to the past, through the national to the 
universal. So the knowledge of the familiar con- 
Icinporary national history is to be used as the 
basis of all historical studies. 

An elaborate scheme embotlying all his ideas 
on the methods of teaching has been recently pub* 
lished under the title of Steps to a University : A 
course of modern Infelleclual Culture (adapted to the 
requirements of Bengal). As the lines of instruction 
described herein are fundamentally different from 
those obtaining at present in the Indian education- 
al world, we <iuote from it the passages relating 
to I lie teaching of History and recommend the 
whole pamphlet to (jur readers for ijcriisal. 

In the 2nd and 3rd years of the Elementary 
stage i.e.y when the child is between 8 and to years 
the subject of study is “Indian history in tales”. 

'Phe object is to ground the student well in the 
[icoplc’s traditions, train his sentiments, and impart 
ideals of character. 'Plic student is to be taught 
through stories and anecdotes the whole march of 
Indian History from the earliest times. 'I'hc 
stories are to familiarise him with the principal men, 
institutions and movements that have made India 
through the ages. 'I'he V'hole of Indian history is 
to be thus finished in two years. (Three periods 
a week). 

Books of Reference ; — ByB^of. 

K iiagcndranath Mitra. — By Bipin 

Bihari Nandi, ffni — By Sarat Ch. Ray. 

By Rajani Kanta (lupta. 

By Akshay K. Maitra. Indian Shipping By 

Radha Kumud Mookerji. Maratha History — By 
M. CJ. Ranade. 

In the fourth year (;f the Elementiiry stage 
(pupil’s age ir years) the subject is— ^“Men, Inslitii- 
lions and Movements in modern Bengal”. 1'hc 
course is meant to give the student an idea of ( i ) 
the prominent persons that are influencing life and 
society in Bengal in modern times, (2) the .social, 
economic, religious, educational and political c^rga- 
nisations that arc the centres of thought and ficdivity 
in Bengal in modern times, and (3) the prominent 
enterprises, schemes, undertakings launched by 
tiovernment and private citizens in Bengal in 
modern times. (T^o periods a week.) 

Points to be noted : — 

Schools, Universities, 'rechnical Institutes, Bro- 
lessors, Inspectors, Courts, Laws, Municipalities, 


Thanas, Viceroy, Governor, Native States, Legisla- 
tive (vouncils, C^mgress, ("onfcrcnce, Museums, 
Art-fJalleries, Exhibitions, Banks, Firms, Insurance 
(companies, I^)an.s, Co-operative Credit Societies, 
Zemindaries, 'lakkavi Grants, Strikes, Unions, Mills, 
Joint Stock ('ompanies, Mythology, Rites, Cere- 
monies, Pilgrimages, Churches, Tcmiiles, Brear^hers, 
Missionaries, Movement for the Development of 
Industries, Propagation of Hindu Literature, Mass 
Educatum, Social Reform, Promotion of Vernacular 
Tuterature, I'^ducation of Indian Scholars in foreign 
countries. Sea \'oyage, I )epressed classets Mission, 
Hindu and Moslem Universities, National Edu- 
cation. 

'I'he student is thus to be in living touch with 
the leading currents of national life. At this stage, 
lessons in I^listory arc not so much training in 
History proper as in the basis or underlying forces' 
of History. 

* Books of Reference : — Peoples and Ptoblevts of 
India — by Sir 'P. W. Holderness,. Imperial Gazet- 
teer of India, Descriptive — Hunter. Indian Natioti- 
Buiiders and Bengal Celebrities. Appendix to 
Ramtanu Lahiri by I^thhridge. Bengal under 
Lienienaut Governors by Buckland. 

Bengal Gazetteer. RmTgl by 

Surendranath Ghosh. 

In the next year, likewise, lessons in History 
are to constitute a training in the basis or underly- 
ing forces of history. 'I'he subject of instruction is 
“Men, Institutions and Movements in Modern 
India (<)utside Bengal) including native states.” 
'Phcrc should be ‘constant reference to, and com- 
parison with Bengal conditions that have been 
already studied.’ ('Pwo periods a week). 

Books of Reference : — The Citizen of India 
(Warner). Indian Year Book and Annua/-— \\\h- 
lished from Na\adupcta (Madras). Indian Nation- 
Builders, Imperial Gaze Peer of India, I, III. 
Peoples and Problems of India. Knglands Work 
If; (Ghosh). Aitchison — 7 Vfa/ii«. Gazetteer ^ 
of principal Niitivc States. 

Points to be noted — as in the previous year with 
Bengal. 

Thus the pupils who have to leave school 
at the final year of the elementary stage 
(1. c., when they are between 1 1 and 1 2 years t)f 
age) will be able (i) “to draw inspiration from the 
makers of Indian civilisation” and (2) “to follow 
intelligently the movements in India.” 

Next comes the Preparalorry stage which is 
distributed over three years. During the first year 
(piipiPs age 12-13 yeans) the course of instruction is : 
“Tlie epoch of Bengali Greatness (9th, lolh, nth 
centuries).” The last phase of Hindu Imperial- 
ism in India— The hegemony of Bengal. I'he 
Empire of the Pals — Intercourse with Nepal, Tibet, 
China, Java, Siam, Cambodia ( Two periods a week.) 
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SuuA.a ui xvcid cii^c .— 

3ft«fT5Ti!T«T Rama Prasad Chanda. 

^■rT c ii^?T Hari Das Palit. 

^ ’QTfi5??l Dines Chandra Sen. 

Rajani Kanta Chakravarti. 

^T«ir^T^ Durga Ch. Sanyal. 

Indian Shipping — Radhakumud Mookerji. 

H. P. Sastri’s Introduction to Nagendra N. 
Basu’s Modem Buddhism, 

During the tecond year of this stage the 
subject of study is “The Modern World from 
The Capture of Constantinople by the Turks in 
1453 to the fall of Port Arthur in 1905. The 
stages in the expansion of England — History of 
India as a British Province. 'I'he Awakening of 
the ICast.” ('I'wo periods a week.) 

The Historical Course for the School Pinal 
Examination leading to University (Pupil’s age 
14-15 years) is: (i) pAirope — Ancient and medi- 
aeval. Most elementary notions of the various 
epochs of liuropean histor}*. ICach to be described 
with one or two remarkable incidents and one or 
two prominent characters, and (2) India. — P*rom 
the earliest times to the foundation of Moghul 
Monarchy by Akbar. Details to be carefully 
avoided. The student is to be introduced only to 
the principal forces, movements and institutions 
that have shaped the character of the Indians 
through the ages. 

The Syllabus for the last two years has been 
formed by Professor Sarkar with great care .so as 
to bring into prominence the princijial factors 
of Indian (nvilisation. 'i’he object is to give the 
student not so much a chronicle of dates, dynasties 
and disconnected facts as an idea of “ 'Phe work- 
ing of the forces, both national and international 
iis well as political and non-political, that have 
moulded the history of Indian people.” All 
teachers of history and writers of Matriculation 
and advanced text-books on Indian history should 
take note of this scientifically conceived curriculum. 
We propose to publish the entire scheme in a 
future issue. 

In connexion with this it is necessary to note 
the other features of the Pedagogic System that 
are calcudated to make historical studies easy 
interesting and practical : 

(1) The mother tongue is throughout the medi- 
um of instruction. 

(2) The students are to use no text books. 

(3) Teaching of details to be avoided as far as 
possible. 

(4) Examinations to be wholly oral. 

(5) 'Phere are due coordination and inter rela- 
tion between the historical syllabus and the lcsson.s 
in Geography, literature and the physical sciences. 


THE UNIVERaiTICS 
CalGuttca UmlvQraltif 


In the Final Examination in I^aw held in Janu- 
ary 1913, 17 students {lassed in the 
first division of whom 10 belong to 
the University Law College, 4 from 
the Patna I^w College and 3 from 
the Dacca Law College ; 96 passed in the second 
division. Rupendra Kumar Mitra of the University 
l^w College headed the list. 

In the Intermediate ICxamination in Law held 
in January 1913, 137 students pas.scd, 
9 in the first division (8 from Uni- 
versity Jaw College and 1 from the 
Ripon Ckjllege) and ia8 in the 
second division. Ambujaksha Sarkar of the Uni- 
vensity Diw ('ollcge headed the list. 

In the University Selections in Arabic com- 
piled and edited by Dr. Ross the 
following portions arc omitted for the 
Matric Examination of 1914; Selec- 
tion from the Holy Koran, pages, 
i to 10, Selection from the "I'arekh-UPabari, pages 
46 to 47. In the Persian Course the portion pages 
84 to the end is oni milted for the Matriculation 
Examination of 1914. 

Muzaffaupur has been appointed a centre for 
holding the I. A. and B. A. examin- 
ations with effect from the ensuing 
examinations. 

B \nu .Surendra Mohan Canguli is, granted a 
scholarship of Ks. roo a month for 
year for research in “Pure Mathc- 
Sohoi,r,h,p. ^ ^ reference to ihe 

subject of Projective Geometry,” the place of work- 
being the Calcutta University Library. 


Final Exa- 
mination in 
liaw Be- 
sults. 


Intermedi- 
ate Examin- 
ation in Law 
BesultB. 


Matricula- 
tion Arabio 
and Persian 
Courses. 


A new 
centre. 


Madras University 

Senate Meeting, March 7 and 8, 1913, 

Takinit De. 

gree. in Ab- degrees in absentia was raised from 
sentia. j^jj jq 3^ 

"Phe Syndicate reported to the Senate under 
Regulation 96 (VI) that it had been arranged to 
hold the first L. M and S and first M. B 
oi^ange of and C. M. and second M. B. and C. M. 

^ ® Examinations one week earlier and to 
change the dates and hours of examinations in 
Indian History, Economic and special subjects in 
Branch V of the B. A. Degree. 

Mr. Justice Sundara Aiyar moved and he was 
duly seconded that the following list 
iSotures!^^ of University T-«ctures for the Aai- 
demic year 1913-14 be approved by 
the Senate : — 
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Name of Lecturer 

Subject 

1 

Year of 

Honours 

Course 

Duration of 
Course 

j 

; Time of delivery 

Mr. P. V. Se.shu Aiynr, B. A., 
L.T. 

Fourier’s Series and Inte- 
grals and Spherical Harmo- 
nics with application to Phy- 
sics. 

3rd 

20 lectures. 

July to Sept., 

1913. 

Rev. A, Moff.at, M.A., B Sc., 
F.R.S.E. 

Conduction of Electricity in 
Metals, Electrolytes and 

Gases. 


lectures. 

July to Nov. 

*913- 

Rev. E. Gombert S, ) . 

'fhe wave theory of light. 

.Vd 

20 lectures. 

Oct. to Dec., 

191.3- 

Mr. W. Erlam Smith, M.A. 

The History of the Deter- 
mination of Atomic Weights. 

do. 

July to Sept., 

1913- 


Mr. J. I.. Slmonscn, D.Sc. 
Mr. P. K. Fyson, B.A., Rr,.S. 


The Chemistry of Synthetic 
Dye Sunffs. 

'I'he Geographical distribu- 
tion of Plants with special 
reference to India. 


3rd 

20 lectures with 1 
Pr.'ictical work, j 

do 

2nd 

12 lectures with 

Jan. to Mar., 

and 

1 2 or more Prac- 

191.3. 

3rd 

ticals. 



• Mr. \V. Rae Sherri ffs, M. A. 
U.Sc. 


Mr. Murray Stuart, D. Sc. 


Mr. Kerrand E. Corley, M.A. 


Rev. P. Carty, S.J. 

Mr. Mark Hunter, M.A.! ... 


Mr, J. H. .Mackintosh, M.A. 


Mr. S. J, Crawford, B.A., 

B. Liu. 


Mr, S. Kuppuswami Pastry, 
M.A. 


The Parasitic Protoxoa or 
Parasitology. 


The oil-fields of Burma ; re- 
cent advances on our know- 
ledge of their structure and 
relationships ; their yield and 
the probable supply of oil 
still available ; oil Held pro- 
blems ; improved fields ; other 
oil fields 111 and around the 
Indian Empire and their im- 
portance. 

Ancient Federations 


Modern Taxation and India. 

IndO'Germanic and Germa- 
nic Philology with reference 
to Gothic and old h'nglish 
accidence. 

The Histor)' of Criticism. 


Old English Poetry. 


Hindu Philosophy with spe- 
cial reference to N}'.iya and 
Vaiseshika systems. 


2nd 10 lectures of j 

one hour each j 
with 10 Pratt i- 
cals of two hours 
each. ; 

2nd JO lecuircs. 1 

and 
3rd 


2nd 

and 

3rd 

2t) lectures. 

Jan. to Mar., 
1914. 

2nd 

20 lectures. 

20 lectures. 

Oct. to Dec. 

1913- 

J uly to Dec , 
1913 (lu lectures 
a term). 

1st 

2nd 

and 

3rd 

20 lectures. 

Oct. to Dec., 

1913. 

I St 

2nd 

and 

3rd 

20 lectures. 

July, to Dec, 

1913. 


20 lectures. 

Oct. to Dec., 

1913- 


Oct. to Dec, 


July to Sept., 

191.3. 
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Mr. Mark Hunter then moved for adoption 
of the Report of the Committee of the Senate 
appointed on March 2, 1912, to consi- 
oM^io^by report upon the position occu- 

th© Langu- pied by Languages other than English 
tages various courses of study and to 

frame and present to the Senate any proposal for 
alterations in the regulations that may be considered 
desirable in order to ensure more attention being 
paid to such languages. 

The following were the Resolutions adopted 
by the Committee w^hich the Syndicate placed before 
the Senate : — 

(1) that it is unnecessary and undesirable to 
recast the existing general scheme of course and 
examinations so as to render the further study of 
Indian languages compulsory for all Intermediate 
or B. A. students, or for any group of such students. 

(2) that no real improvement in language studies 
is likely to result from such modification of the 
general scheme. 

(3) that it is unnecessary and undesirable to 
modify the existing regulations for Part II of the 
Intermediate Course and Examination. 

There was a long and lively discussion on this 
Report, in the end it was carried by 45 against 16. 

'Phk application of the American College 
Madura for affiliation in Groop Y for B.A., that of 
Affiliation Madras Christian College for further 
affiliation in B. A. Honours course in 
Mathematics and that of the Central College Ban- 
galore in Group II B of the B. A. course were 
granted by the Senate. 

Mr. Srecnivasa Aiyangar did not wish to move 
the 2nd Resolution standing in his name but for- 
University moved only the following first 

Student- Resolution, the Vice-Chancellor infonn- 

ships Senate they were going to do 

the very same thing asked for in the Resolution. : — 
I. That Regulations 401 to 411 be revised by the 
Syndicate so as to provide for the grant of Univer- 
sity studentships of higher value and of longer terms 
of years and not limited to subjects in the Faculties 
of Arts, Medicine, and Engineering only. The 
Resolution was carried. 


Bombay University 

The following proposal of the Syndicate was 
adopted by the Senate : that the fees be established 
Changes in as follows— Previous examination, Rs. 

Pees 10 ; Intermediate examination in Arts, 
Rs. 20 ; jB. A., degree examination, Rs. 30 for 
jmss examination, and Rs. 40 for honours examina- 
tion; M. A. degree Rs. 60; Intermediate in 
Science, Rs. 25; B. Sc. degree, Rs. 30; M. Sc., 
Rs. hundred. The proposed increase in the exami- 


nation fees, said Dr. Mackichan, would bring the 
fees on a level with the fees charged by other 
Universities. 

At a meeting of the Senate of the Bombay 
University, held on the 7th March, the Rev. Dr. 

Senate Mackichan moved the adoption of the 
Meeting courses in science, geography and the 
March? vernaculars for the Matriculation ex- 
aminations as recommended by the Syndicate. 
T‘he Senate considered a proposal to hold the 
examination for the degree of L. C. E. for the last 
time in 1913. Consideration w^as also given to the 
desirability of raising the standard for passing in 
the minor subjects of the final M.B., B.S., examin- 
ations. 


Allahabacl University. 

Mr. Atul Chandra Chatterjee of the United 
Fellow Provinces Civil Service has been ap- 
pointed an Ordinary Fellow of the 
Allahabad University. 


THE HINDU UNIVERSITY 


The total amount realised up to February 

Subsoriptloii 19*3 is 20, 56, 951—13 as. 
realised 


Societies & Aeademies 


Calcutta Mathematical Society.— The 
annual general meeting of the Calcutta Mathema- 
tical Society was held at the .Senate House on the 
24tl\ February. The Hon’lfic Justice Sir Ashutosh 
Mookerjee was in the chair. The Secretary read 
the annual report for the year 1912 which was 
adopted. The Treasurer submitted a statement 
of accounts for 1912. The following officers and 
Council for the year 1913 were elected Presi- 
dent Hon'ble Justice Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee. 
Vice-Presidents — Sir Gooroo das Banerjec. Col. 
S. G. Burrard, Dr. C. M Cullis. Treasurer— Mr. 
A. C. Bose, Secretary — M Phanindra I^ll Gan- 
guly. Council — Prof. Gauri Sanker De, Hon’ble 
Mr. Justice A. Chaudhuri, Hon’ble Mr. Mahendra 
Nath Roy, Dr. Syama Das Mukerjee, Dr. H. M. 
Sadow Pittard. Dr 1 ). N. Malik, Prof. Kali Prasonno 
Chatterjee, Dr. Ganesh Prasad, Dr. S. C. Bagchi. 
The following gentlemen were proposed for elec- 
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tion as members— Messrs. K. N. Sen Gupta, 
Ganesh Lall Nahata. Ralbhadra Prasad Jyotishi, 

G. Venkiah. The following papers had been 
announced for the meeting — Dr. C. E. Cullis — 
Some general remarks concerning matrices ; Prof. 

J. M. Bose — Equations of motions of a plane 
surface through air with special reference to its 
stability. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal— At the monthly 
meeting held on 5th March Mr. K. P. Jayaswal 
exhibited an elephant-headed drain-pipe found in 
1900 in the ruins of the old Rajagriha of the 
Brhadrathas and the Sisunagas. i'lie following 
papers, among others, were read : — Tripulidae and 
Culicidae from the Lake of 'I’iberias and Damas- 
cus, By F. W. Edw'ards, B.A F.G.S., communica- 
ted by Dr. Annandale in October 1912, and for- 
warded to me for determination, though Htr from 
numerous either in individuals or species — only 
three species of Tipulidae and seven of (Ailicidae 
being present, as yet proved of very considerable 
interest. Three species at least arc new' to Science 
one of them (the Uranotienia being the first of 
its genus to be found within the PaUaearctic region. 
The occurrence of Conosia irrorata makes a 
notable extension of the know'n range of this widely 
spread species. A Preliminary Account of a 
revised Clas.sification of Indo-Australian Passalidte, 
By F. H. Gravely. — 'fhe Passalida; inhabiting the 
Indo-Anstralian region can conveniently be divided 
into six sub-families, 'fhis necessitates a rearrange- 
ment of the recognized genera, and the erection of 
a genus with Tiberius kuwerti. Arrow', as typo. A 
note on Rotifers from Galilee, By (\ V. Roussclet 
Communicated by Dr. X. Annandale. — Recogni- 
zable specimens of four w idely distributed species 
w'cre found in a tow* — netting taken on the surface 
of the Lake of Tiberias in October 1912 ^ while 
two sessile forms were reared in Calcutta in large 
numbers from dried mud from the bed of a small 
pool between Tiberias and Nazareth. One of 
these (Ocistcr socialis, Weber), although widely 
distributed, is a rare species. The Ancient Civili- 
zation of Bengal By Mahamahopadhyaya Hara- 
prasad Shastri, C. I. E. — 'Fhe early inhabitants of 
Bengal were not Aryans, but a race known for their 
industry and commerce, colonization and philo- 
sophy. Buddhism took its rise on the borderland 
of the Aryan culture, and it owmed more to 
eastern India than to western India. 

Calcutta University Institute.— On Fri- 
day 7th March His Excellency the Governor of 
Bengal received a deputation from the junior 
members of the Calcutta University Institute con- 
sisting of the following gentlemen : — Babus Sisir 
Kumar Bbaduri. Amulyaratan Chakravarti, Nares 
Chandra Mitra, Panna 1^1 Mookerjee, and Profulla 
Chandra Ghatak. The deputation was accompanied 
oy the Secretary of the Institute, Babu Khogendra 


Nath Mitter. 'Fhe deputation was introduced by 
Mr. Gourlay, Private Secretary. Babu Sisir Kurnar 
Bhadiiri then read a history of the Association 
for His Excellency’s information. 'Fhe deputation 
thanked the Government for the grant of two lakhs 
of rupees tow'ards the provision of suitable building 
for the Institute. 'Fhey also asked His Excellency 
if His Excellency would kindly pay a visit to their 
annual picnic on Saturday afternoon and preside 
on the 26th instant. 1 1 is Excellency thanked the 
deputation for having come to see him and granted 
both their rctiuests. 

Madras Medical Graduates’ Assoclviion. — 
'Fhe Fourth annual General Meeting of the Medical 
Graduates’ Association was held at Rosendale, the 
residence of Mr. G. L. Philipsiz, Vepery, on 
Saturday ist March with Rao Saheb Thamman 
Singh (President) in Ihe chair and the members 
present included Drs. Mr. Vijiaraghavulu, P. M. 
Belliappa, A. Lakshmipathi, \'eeran Naidu, G. L. 
Philipsiz, and Narayanaswamy Miidaliar. Dr. A. 
Liikshmipati llie Honorary Secretary presented the 
report for 1912 and this w’as read and adopted. 

One important feature of the year under Report 
w'as that the folknving Resolution was carried and 
brought into force : — ‘‘'I'hat graduates in Govern- 
ment Service may be admitted to be associates of 
the society and allowed to enjoy all the privileges 
of the members, in all matters except those that 
arc likely to lead to representations and memorials 
to Government in which they on account of their 
service under Government may be debarred from 
taking part.” 

The Executive Committee for the current year 
was then formed ; Mr. Fhamman Singh was re- 
elected President and Mr. Ck L. Philipsiz was 
elected as Secretary. An auditor was then selected 
for the current year. 

Teaciirks Association Madras.— Under the 
auspices of the 'Feachers’ Association, 'Fcachers* 
College, Saidapet, a lecture on “'Fhe Eastern 
Question” was delivered on ist March 1913 by 
Rev. E. Macphail in the new' College Hall before 
an audience of 'Feachers, when Mr. S. Kasturiranga 
Iyengar, ij.a. b.l., Editor of the Hhidu, presided. 
Among those present were Mrs. Macphail, Mr. 
H. S. Duncan and Mr. 'F. S. Subramania Aiyar. 

Teachers’ Association, 'Fanjore. — 'Fhe Tenth 
Anniversary of the Pupil Teachers’ ^ Association 
attached to the local Government 'Fraining School 
was celebrated on the 27th February in the school 
Hall, Mr. Hart, Inspector of this division presiding 
'Fhe Secretary’s report showed steady solid work done 
during the year through many lectures and the four 
excursions for object lessons. 'Fhere w as a special lec- 
ture arranged for this meeting by Mr. C. Sivagianam 
Pillai on “Kamban and his w’orks” which with its 
many citations was a very learned one. The chair- 
man then delivered an Address in the course of 
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which he complimented the Association on its 
useful work and marked it as one of the few well 
conducted Associations attached to such institutions. 
He then exhorted the teachers who after finishing 
their training were just leaving for actual work in 
their respective schools to remember the nobility 
and the high responsibility of their work in the 
cause of education and to act up to the principles 
they had been taught in their course. 


THE COLLEGES 

AND SCHOOLS 


La Martinikrk Coi.r.KdK Calcutta 

The annual distribution of prizes to the meri- 
torious students of La Martiniere College, CalculUi, 
was held at the College premises on Monday the 
3rd March 1913. His Excellency the Governor of 
Bengal presided and there was a large attendance 
of ladies and gentlemen. Among those present 
were: The Lord Bishop of Calcutta, l^dy 
Jenkins, Mr. Justice Holmwood, Mr. Justice 
Harington, Mr. justice Chilly, Hon. Mr. 1*. (\ Lyon 
and Mrs. Lyon, the Hon. Mr. Maddox, the Hon. 
Mr. Shorrock, Mr. Justice Chapman, the Hon. 
Mr. Kuchlcr, Mr. R. Gourlay and Mrs. Gourlay. 

'Lhe Proceedings commenced with a Song after 
which the Princii)al Mr. \\'. H, Arden >Vood 
presented the report. 'Fhe .Scliool was opened on 
March ist 1836. The average monthly strength 
of the school for the year was 230. In Oeccinber 
1911 forty boys appeared in the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Ix)cal Examinations, Lj'ght candidates sat for 
the Senior Ix)cal Examination of whom seven passed. 
His Excellency then gave away the prizes after 
which he addressed the gathering. 

Betiiune Collece, Calcutta, 

The prize distribution of the Bethune College 
was held at the College hall on the nth March 
1913 before a fairly large and representative gather- 
ing of ladies and gentlemen, European and Indian. 

Owing to the unpoidable absence of Her Ex- 
cellency through indisposition the Hon'ble Mr. 

P. C. Lyon presided and Mrs. Lyon distributed 
the prizes which consisted of medals book.s, 
wticles of stationery, boxes, dolls and musical 
instruments. 

The girls went through an interesting pro- 
gramme, comprising chanting of Vedic hymns, 
recitations in Bengali and English, Bengali song 
and instrumental music. 

The report of the I.ady Principal informed us 
that the total number of pupils on the 31st Decem- 
ber last was 214 compared with 182 on the corres- 
ponding date of the previous year. The results of 
the University Examinations were satisfactory. 


Three candidates appeared at- the Matriculation 
Examination last year ; all of them passed — two in 
the First, and one in the Second Division. It. is 
highly gratifying to note that one of the candidates, 
Miss 'ratini Gupta, headed the list of the Matricu- 
lation candidates from Western Bengal, and secured 
a junior scholarship of Rs. 20 per month, while 
another, Miss Sita Chatterjee, was awarded a junior 
scholarship of Rs. 10 a month. Nine candidates 
appeared at the Intermediate Examination in Arts, 
all of whom were succe.ssful, three being placed 
in the First Division, and six in the Second Divi- 
sion. Two of the girls, Mis.s. Bibhabati Mitra 
and Miss Santa Chatterjee, secured senior scholar- 
ships of Rs. 25 and Rs. 20 per month, respectively, 
liight candidates were sent up for the B. A. Exa- 
mination, of whom three were successful. One of 
the successful candidates. Miss. Nirmala Roy, will 
receive the Padmavati Medal for .standing first 
among the female candidates of the year, while 
the (iangamani Gold Medal will be awarded to 
Miss. Pritibala Ghosal, another successful candi- 
date from thi.s college, for her standing first m 
Philosophy among tlic female candidates of the 
year. 

The Hon'ble. Mr. Iaoii in the course of his 
address informed the committee that money had 
been provided in the project for the expansion 
of the building and the hostel. 

Metropot.itan In.stitution, C'alcutta. 

On the 8th in.stant, the students and teachers 
of this institution gave a farewell address to Babii 
Priyanath Mukerjee their late Superintendent and 
Head master on the occasion of his retirement 
from service extending over a period of 48 years. 

A most cordial reception was accorded to Babii 
Priyanath Mukerjee who was garlanded and was 
presented with a highly ornamented silver tray on 
which were placed a pair of gold-rimed spectaclc.s 
in silver case. 

Nxtional Council of Education, Bengal. 

The foundation'day celebration of the National 
Council of Education was jjerformed on March 
iilh, at J*anchabati Villa, Maniktala, where the 
Bengal National College and the Bengal Technical 
Institute were located. Most of the members of 
the Council, the guardians of students and ex- 
eniployees of the Council and other interested in 
its affairs attended. The premises of the Council 
were tastefully decorated with evergreens and dec- 
tric lights. Songs, sports and recitations, etc., 
formed part of the programme which concluded 
with light refreshments. Among the members pre- 
sent were : Sir Gooroodas Banerjee. Babu Hiren- 
dra Nath Datta, Mr. Rasul and others. 

Madras Presidency College. 

The Anniversary of the Madnu Presidency 
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College Tamil Manavar Sangam, was celebrated 
with great enthusiasm in the College Lecture Hall. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Justice P. R. Sundara Iyer 
presided. The proceedings of the evening began 
with a prayer in Tamil by a student of the College. 

Mr. E. V. Anantharam Iyer, Tamil Pandit, 
P. S. High School, Mylapore, read a small poem in 
'Pamil, composed by himself, for the occasion in 
praise of the (jualities of head and heart of the 
distinguished chairman. 'Fhe Annual Report of the 
Sangam for the year 1 91 2-13 was then read by one 
of the Secretaries of the Sangam. 'Fhe Report 
showed that the Sangam did good work in the past 
year. The finance of the Sangam is said to he 
fairly satisfactor)-. A spirited Tamil lecture was 
then delivered by Mr. S. Sachithanantham Pillai 
n.A., on the “Present condition of Tamil and the 
value and Sacredness of Tamil Literature.” Mr. 
P. f^amanatha Mudaliar, Solicitejr, Madras, address- 
ed the meeting in ICnglish on value of the \T*rna- 
cular Taterature, with special reference to 'J'ainil. 

'I'he students of the (*ollege ihsn enacted a 
Drama “Vcdavatlii Swayamvaram” with great 
succ(\ss. A few of the girls studying in the Ojllege 
fiirni.shed good \'ocal Music at intervals. 

^^AI)RAS MeDICAI. ('OM.KC.E, 

'Phe .\nnnal Social gathering of the past and 
present students of the .Medical College, Madras, 
was held on Saturday the 1st March at 4 p.m. 
in the College compound. A large number of 
ladies and gentlemen were present. The Surgeon 
-rieneral and the ( Allege Profe.ssors took part 
in the pleasant function. As usual some time was 
spent in convensalion and then the guests were 
treated to light refreshments. i\ long and interest- 
ing programme of music, (Vocal and instrumental) 
linglish and Indian, was gone through. play 
in one Scene, The Surgeon-Gena aVs Prescription^ 
written by Mr. A*. V. Srinivasa Iyengar for the occa- 
sion, was successfully enacted by the College 
students. 

/amorin’s CoLi.EOE, (\\Lici:r. 

Tile Zamorin is organisidng a permanent fund 
for the up-keep of the institution. We now under- 
stand that over and above this fund, it has been 
made binding on every tenant to contribute 
annually together with the pattams a sum ranging 
from a.s. 4 to Rs. 2 towards the maintenance of 
institution. The /amorin has nearly 80,000 
tenants and it is .said that the procedure adopted 
will bring in an annual income of Rs. 25,000. 

A High School for Girls in 'Pkiplicank. 

\T effect from the 3rd March 1913, the 
Maharajah of Vizianagram Girl’s School at TripU- 


cane, becomes a Government institution, with a 
new set of teachers. For the present, instruction 
will be given up to the III Form, and higlier 
cla.sscs will be opened as pupils begin to join 
them. The school is located in the house in Big 
Street, newly built by the late Dewan Bahadur M. 
Ramasw^ami Naidu. 


CoLLEOK OF Engineer iNi;, Poona. 

His Excellency the (iovernor in Council has 
decided that there should be a standing advi.sory 
committee in connection with the (College of 
Engineering, Poona. 'Phe function of the com- 
mittee will be to advise (lovcrnmcnt on ipiestions 
of policy, organization, staff, buildings, c<iuipmenl, 
formation or reconstitution of clas.ses, curriculum, 
rules of admissicjii and any other subject comiect- 
ed with the college regarding which GoycrnnieiU 
may require its opinion. As the committee will 
be closely associated with the college and will 
visit it periodically, it will be in a ijosition to lake 
the initiative in suggesting imprr>vcments and re- 
forms in respect of the above matters. 'I'he com 
inittee w'ill consist of nine members as follows : — 
Official members. — Phe CHncf Engineer and Secre- 
tary to Government, Public orks Dcpartmcjit ; 
the Director of Public Instruction ; the Secretary 
to fiovernmcnl, liducational Dci)artment ; the 
Principal, ('ollege of Engineering, Poona ; Jaeule- 
nant-Colonel M’. V. Scudamore, R. 1 C., Superin- 
tending linginecr, S. 1 ). Non-official members. — 
The locomotive superintendent, (i. I. P. Railway ; 
the engineer in charge of the 'Pata Hydro-Electric 
NVorks, Umavla : the Priiicij)al of the \'ictoriat 
Jubilee 'Pechnical Institute Bombay ; and the 
engineer r)f a selected Bombay (Cotton Mill. 

Baiiauddix ('oi.i.r.ui: Jl’.n’ac.aoii. 

It was a mark of special favour to the (^jllcgc tlwl 
during his short slay here of one day, II. 1 C. l^ord 
Sydenham could spare time to visit this Institution. 
His Excellency was conducted by Principal Scott 
through the various I )epartmcnts. Various ques- 
tions were put by His Excellency to the students 
and professors as to the method of work and 
courses of study. He congratulated the ifrincipal 
upon the high efficiency the ('ollegc had maintained 
in point of teaching. 'Phe students were photo- 
graphed with their chancellor in the middle. 


Dval Singh Coi.Li:(;ji Laiiokk. 

The Anniversary of the “Union” of the Dyal 
Singh College was observed with great eclat by 
Students and the Staff. The Principal of the 
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I College Mr, T. Vaswani m. a. presided at the 
I fore-noon meeting. Interesting speeches were 
I made by some of the Professors. The evening 
'meeting was presided over by Lala Harkishan I^al. 
An interesting and varied programme was gone 
through in the course of the day. I-ala Hara- 
krishan 1^1 made a beautiful speech in course 
of which he put the note of emphasis on practical 
co-operation as the one great need of India. 'Fhe 
proceedings of the day were brought to a close 
with a feast in which Students and ex-students of 
the College participated with great joy. May their 
spirit of loyalty and devotion to their Alma Mater 
grow from more to more and build u[) great tradi- 
tion for the (.\)llcge which represents a great move- 
ment of Progress in the Punjab. 

Miss Roberts, Principal of the Bradford Gram- 
mer School for (lirls and Miss K Mc.Dougall, 
M. A. Lecturer at Westfield College, University 
of London, who are in India to study the condition 
of Women in this country, visited the Dyal Singh 
(College. Principal'!'. L. \'aswani. M. A. greeted 
jthem cordially at the meeting of the general body 
|of students. Miss Roberts and Miss McDougall 
jthen gave two beautiful addresses on the signifi- 
Icance of female education. Principal Vaswani 
jpropo.sed on behalf of the College and the Brahmo 
iSamaj a hearty vote of thanks which was carried 
with acclamation. In the course of her interview 
jwith Principal N’aswani, Miss Roberts referred to 
kvhat .she thought were the defects in educational 
machinery and organisation for gurls in India. 
She pointed out that India was in need of lady 
teachers, some great i)ersonalities whose influence 
hould achieve more than mere books. Again 
(emale education as it existed in India wa.s absent, 
the educational system was over ridden by exanii- 
nation, and Indian girls needed better diet, more 
pom fort, and efficient physical education, 
i Miss Roberts and ]Vfiss Me Dougall left the 
[institution with the best impression ot what they 
ppoke as “a great ('ollegc”. 


Lwinc. Christian College Aixaiialao. 

His Honour Sir James Meston visited the Ewing 
Christian College and was shown over the buil- 
dings and classes by the jirincipal Hr. Edwards, 
[le met the professors later in the c(jmmon room, 
i^r. Stanley White of New york visited the College 
m Friday the 1 4th instant. 

Profe.ssor Alfred ^’ivian, Head ol the dej>art- 
iient of Agricultural Chemistry at Ohio University, 
las just gone on to China after two months in 
ndia. During this lime he travelled over five 
housand miles. He landed at Colombo, travelled 
ip to Poona via Madura : visited the Agricul- 
Liral College and the Military Dairy there ; also 


visited the Agricultural College at Cdwmpur & 
Lyallpur and Dairies at Umballa, Lahore and 
Amritsar. He spent days out in the villages and 
saw the people at w'ork. He took over two thou- 
.sand photographs on his trips. He lectured a 
number of times and those fortunate enough to 
hear him gained much from his ripe judgment. 
At Allahabad he stayed with Professor Higgin- 
bottom. Head of the Agricultural Department of 
the Ewing (’hristan ("ollege, and delivered .several 
lectures to the students of the (.'hristian College, 
and the Muir ( Central Ctdlege. 

\V*hile not claiming to have seen enough to 
enable him to judge and advise, he is yet enthusi- 
iistic over the possibilities of Indian Agriculture. 
Scientific agriculture, intelligence and diligence 
should more than double the income of average 
ryot of India. Sucli a judgniev.t coming from 
such an authority would greatly encourage the Mis- 
sion College Agricultural 1 )cpartmcnt if such en- 
couragement w'cre necessary. I’he fcdlowing rhyme 
of Professor Vivian's has been tpioted with 
approval all over India. 

'fhen: was a man in onr town, 

And be was wonderoiis wise, 

He knew thtit if he wanted crops, 
ne*d have to fertilize. 

It’s Nitrogen that makes things green/’ 

.Said this man of active brain 
“ And Polasli makes tin; g»>od strong straw 
And phosphorus plums the grain.** 
l*ut it*s clearly wrong to waste plant food 
On a wet and soggy Held, 

So I’ll surely have to put in drains 
If Pd increase the yield. 

.\nd after I have dniined the land 
I must plough it deep all over, 

And e-ven then iMl not sureed 
Unless will grow clover. 

Now acid soils will not produce 
A clover sod that’s prime, 

So if I have a sour soil 

I’ll have to put on lime. 

And after doing all these things, 

To make success more sure, 

1*11 try my very best to keep 
From wasting the manure. 

So I’ll drain ahd lime and cultivate, 

With all that that implies, 

And when Pve done that thoroughly 
Ull manure and fertilize. 

'Phk CfiJRUKUJ.A Academy at Hardwar. 

1 lis Honour Sir. James Meston accompanied 
by Mr. Burn Chief Secretary the Collectors of Bijnor 
and Saharan pur, Mr. Hobart and many other high 
officials visited the (hirukula on the 6th of March. 
His Honour was accorded a most enthusiastic and 
and hearty welcome by the Governor, the staff 
and the Brahmacharies who in their yellow robes 
lined both sides of the route and cheered lustily. 
His Honour in.spected all the departments of the 
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Gurukula and was very favourably impressed with 
what he saw: He evinced special interest in the 
experiment of teaching Botany, Mathematics, Chemi- 
stry and Economics through the medium of Arya 
Bhasha. His Honor watched the Professors and 
students at work. An address of welcome was 
presented in Sanskrit. In reply His Honour charao 
icrised the Gurukula as wonderful, original, intcrcs 
ting and stimulating experiment. The Professors as 
a band of devoted ascetics combining the traditions 
of the ancient Risliis with modern scientfic 
methods and the Brahmeharies as a set of loyal, 
obedient, truthful pupils extraordinarily happy and 
extraordinarily well-fed. His Honour was pleased 
to say ; “1 will not talk of the political aspect of 
the question where politics arc unknown.” 



Grant on Agricultural Education. 


rhe Hon’blc Sir Harcourt Butler, replying to 
the llon’ble Mr. Rayaningar Venkataranga s ques- 
tion re the expenditure of a portion of the Im- 
perial Durbar grant of 50 lakhs a year on agricul- 
tural education said (A) No portion of the annual 
grant of 50 lakhs, announced at the Imperial 
Durbar of iqu, has been allotted for schools, which 
cNclusively devote themselves to the teaching of 
.\griciiltural ("hemistry. The curricula, however, 
now generally contain nature study and simple 
lessons dealing with crops, cattle, etc., calculated 
to impart llie kind of instruction described in Para- 
graph 2 1 of the Government of India’s Resolution 
on JMucation of March 12, 1904. These curri- 
cula were followed in Primary Schools, for the 
extension and improvement of which (as well as for 
"ho extension of the principle of free education) 
30 lakhs were allotted out of the above-mentioned 
grant. 

(H) The Government of India are not aware 
of the existence in the country of schools of agri- 
< uliurc of a strictly elementary character nor of 
any likelihood of such schools being brought into 
existence in the near future. A school of agricul- 
ture was however, opened in Poona in 1910 for 
bo)s between 13 and 16, who had passed the 
fourth Marathi standard and it is propo.sed to start 
similar schools in Southern Mahratta country, 
^ind and possibly Gujrat. 

Science Association Students. 

I'he following students have been on the recom- 
mendation of the Selection Committee, selected by 
the Executive Committee of the Association for 
the Advancement of Scientific and Industrial Edu- 
cation of Indians for industrial education in foreign 
countries 


Kiron Kumar Sen Gupta M. A., M.M.G.I.I., F.G.S;, 

etc. etc., Rs. 100. 

Sudhamoy Ghosh, M.Sc., Rs. 50. 

Kshitish Chandra Basu, M.A., Rs. 50. 

Jogendra Cltandra Das, B.Sc., Rs. 50. 

Nirodakanta Sen, B.Sc., Rs. 25. 

Protibharanjan Roy, B.Sc., Rs. 25. 

Chintaharan Acharji (Read up to I. E.) Rs. 25. 
Birendranath Dey, (Read up to I. E.) Rs. 35. 
Nripendra Kumar Nag, (Passed Overseer Examin- 
ation. Dacca School of Engineering) Rs. 25. 
Amarendranath Bo.se, L.M.T. Rs. 25. 

B. Paul. (Passed the final examination of B.T. 

Institute) Rs. 25. 

National Council of Education Bengal. 
rhe following are the results of the Supplementary 
I’ublic Secondary Technical Examination, 1912 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineering (First 
Division) Rajendra Kumar Bose (Bengal Technical 
Institute), 'ihe following are the results of the 
Supplementary Public Primary Technical Examina- 
tion, 1912: — Mechanical and Electrical Fitting 
f'irst Division — Satish Chandra Sen Gupta and 
Jitendra Nath Das (Bengal Technical Institute). 
Second Division — Anil Prasad Datta and Surendra 
Nath Bose (Bengal Technical Institute.) 

Joint Technical Examination Board Bengal. 

In modification of Govirnment notification No. 
5853, dated the 8th October 1912, the constitution 
of the Joint 1 echnical Examination Board of the 
Presidency of Bengal and of the province of Bihar 
and Orissa will in future be as follows : — 

1. Chief Engineer, Roads and Buildings Branch, 
Public Works Department, Bengal £x-oi!ieio Presi- 
dent. 2. Superintending Engineer, Eastern Circle. 
3. Principal, Civil Engineering College, Sibpur. 4. 
Principal, Bihar School of Engineering. 5. Principal 
of the Dacca College.— “Ex-officio Members.” 
6. Mr. A H C MacCarthy, Superintending Engineer, 
Gandak Circle, representing Public Works Depart- 
ment, Bihar and Orissa— Member. 7. Superintend- 
ent of Industries and Inspector of Technical and 
Industrial Institutions, Bengal.— Ex-officio Sec- 
retary. 

'Fhe nominated member will hold office for a 
period of three years. 

2. The duties of the Board are— 

(a) to control the overseer and sub-overseer 
examinations in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa and 
such other examinations as may from time to time 
be placed under the control of the Board ; (b) to 
notify the results of these examinations affiliated to 
the respective Governments and also to the institu- 
tions affiliated to the Board ; (c) to appoint examin- 
ers for these examinations ; (d) to receive and 
consider the reports of examiners ; (e) to issue to 
candidates succesful at these examinations certific- 
ates signed by the President of the Board and also 




Washington, 24; West Virginia, 18; Wisconsin, 16 ; 
and Wyoming, i. 

Argentine Republic, 7 ; Austria, i ; Bahamas, i ; 
Brazil, 18; British Guinea, i ; British West Indies 
6 ; Canada, 5 ; Chilli, i ; China, 13 ; Colombia, 
5 ;Costa Rica, 3 ; Cuba, 10 ; Denmark, i ; Ecuador, 
5 ; Egypt) 5 '} England, 5 ; France, 6 ; Germany, 
5 ; Greece, i ; Guatemala, 4 ; Hawaii, 2 ; Holland, 
5 ; Honduras, i ; India, 2 ; Italy, 8 ; Jfipan, 5 ; 
Mexico, 12 i New Zealand, 4 ; Nicaragua, 4 ; 
Nova Scotia, i ; Panama, 4 ; Persia, i ; Peru, 3 ; 
Philippine Islands, 2 ; Porto Rico, 1 3 ; Portugal, 
I ; Roumania, i ; Russia, i Salvador, i ; Scotland, 
6 ; South Africa, 2 ; Spain, 2 ; Turkey, i. 


ICDUCATION IN VERNACULARS. 

For the first time in the history of Indian educa- 
tion in South Africa, Indian languages are now 
acknowledged as being necessary as a medium of 
training Indian children in schools. One of the 
conditions accepted by the Witwalcrsrand Central 
School Board, in connection with the establish- 
ment of an Indian school in Johannesburg, is 
that the Gujarati language ‘ may he taught as 
a language and used as a medium of instruction. 
It strikes us as being remarkable that the Edu- 
cation Department in Natal should have been 
so blind as not to see that the mother-tongue is an 
absolute essential to school-training. The position 
now is that not a single Indian school in Natal, 
under Government control, gives instruction 
through the language of the pupils. Nor are 
Indian vernaculars taugfh as languages to Indians 
in the schools, except in one or two cases where 
the teachers kindly give instruction in those 
languages after school hours to those who specially 
wish it. Mr. Gokhale, in his farewell speech at 
Pretoria, laid emphasis on the need for tcvaching 
Indian vernaculars in school hours. He also 
rightly i)ointed out that, so long as such instruc- 
tion is not given, it is a legitimate excuse for 
the Indian community to ask for the admission 
of clerks and others so instructed, for the proper 
keeping of their books. . But most of all we would 
urge the importance of the study of Indian lan- 
guages because, without a knowledge of one’s own 
mother-tongue, it is impossible to be a true patiiot ; 
one’s ideas becomes warped and our IkmiIs 
estranged from the Motherland. Much as we 
admire the bright intelligence of our Colonial-born 
young men, wc feel that there is something 
missing, and that is, a knowledge of real Indian 
thought, history, and literature. 


What our Studenta aro 
doingr Abroad 

London B. Sc. Engineering Intermediate—- 

C. V. Moodeliar. 

Cambridge.— The following have taken the 
Diploma in Tropical Medicine and Hygiene : Alakh 
Behari Arora, Framroz Dosabhoy Bana, Raghunath 
Kashinathjee Mhatrc, Atul Krishna Sinha. 

The Indian Medical The following 

candidates have been successful in the competitive 
examination of the Indian Medical Service : Nawin 
Chand Kapur, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. ; Haji Sulaiman 
Gulamhussein Haji, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P.; and 
Narayan Krishna Bal, L.M.S., Bombay and 
M.R.CS., L.R.C.P. 

CALLS TO THE BAR. 

The following were called to the Bar on January 
27 

Lincoln's Inn, — Maung 'Phein Maung (Certific 
ate of Honour C.L.E.), Downing College, Cam- 
bridge; Makanji Julha Mehta (Certificate of 
Honour C^L.E.), B.A., L.L B. Bombay; Tehmuras 
Kavasji Modi (Certificate of Honour C.L.E.), B.A., 
J., 1 ..B. Bombay ; Phiro/. Dorabji Gorwalla, Viihal 
Narayan Chandavarkar, B.A, (’ambridge ; Mir 
Anwaruddin, Sheikh Ghulam Rasul, Silam Jagan- 
nath Row, Sohan Lall. 

Inner Temple, — R. M. Palat, B.A. Oxford : 
Ba Kyin. 

Middle Temple. — Vallahbhai Javerbhai Patel 
(Certificate of Honour C.L.E.), Bimal Chandra 
Ghosc, B.A., B.L. Calcutta (Certificate of Honour 
C.I.E.); Krishnan Krishnan Pandulai, B.A., B.L. 
Madras, LL.B. London (Certificate of Honour 
C.L.E.) ; Main Mohammad Rafi, Ganapathy Soma- 
sundarum, Fredoon Firozc Tarapore, B.A. Allaha- 
bad ; Ardeshir Ruttonji Wadia, B.A. Bombay : 
Sheikh Ghulam Ahmad, Biswanath Misra, Ratanji 
Sorabji Dadachanji, B A., LL.B. Bombay ; Pherozc- 
.shah Hormusji Judge, B.A. LLB. Bombay; Rustom 
Merwanji Alpaiwalla, B.A. LL.B. Bombay. 

Gray's Inn, — Kottapalli Subba Reddi (Inns of 
Court Studentship, Holt & Barstow Scholar), B.A. 
Madras ; Sajani Ranjan - Bandyopadhyay, B.A. 
Calcutta ; Sudhir Chandra Basil, Nrisinhadas Bhag- 
wandas Vibhakar, B.A., LL.B. Bombay ; Vaman 
Atmaram Kirtikar, B.A., LL.B. Bombay. 
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HOMES! UDY REFORM 

BV WILLIAM WIENER. 

Principal, Central Commercial and Manual Training 
High School, Newark, New Jersey, u. s. A. 

In matters scholastic the sole guide and inspira- 
tion has been tradition. Like the Chinese wall 
which barred from entry the civilizing influences of 
modern times, the tradition of conventional me- 
thods in education has generally frowned upon 
new thought and plans not liased upon precedents. 
It is our purpose to break an opening in this 
(Tiincse wall of educational traditions by forcing 
through it humane, common-sense innovations 
on a vital matter — home-study. 

Has it ever occurred to the teacher that he deals 
with living material souls ? If so, then let them 
be treated as something more than material which 
must perhaps, figuratively speaking, be molded 
and handled to suit the artilicial conditions of 
traditional origin and firosent convenience. It is, 
as a matter of course, easier to move along beaten 
paths than to make new roads which in the end 
may prove more advantageous. Unfortunately 
many of us arc not ready for new doctrines when 
we find that they mean more work for the teacher. 
If the creed, the schools are for the boys and girls 
and not for the teachers, except in so far as the 
teachers are there for the pupils, be accepted, you 
will have at least one basis for the statements and 
experience herewith presented. 

What a school is, does not require definition, 
'riie teacher is the important factor of the school. 
Tile modern teacher has too often, per force (if 
tradition and method, become a mere automatic 
recitation-receiving device and a machine lesson- 
assigning ajiparatus. 'Fliis implies that lessons 
are assigned to .school attendant s. I.es.s than 50 
per cent of tiie pujiils, as teachers well know, do 
llic imreasonalile amount of home-study reipiired 
of them ; the other 50 per cent ‘ kill time” at 
school, jiLsi bear this in mind, however. The 
municipality, the stale, and the United Hiaics have 
established eight hours as the legal day for manual 
workers. J do not think it right or even humane 
that we educators should work young boys and 
girls five hours iu school and then set tasks that 
take many, many hours at home. If the conuiioii 
eight-hour law applies to the a(lult man for manual 
labor, 1 cannot comprehend why it should not bo 
enforced in favor of the growing school child who 
has not reached his maturity, since mental labor 
is more trying and enervating. 

Under present conditions of lesson-assignment, 
the conscientious children come from play to the 
evening meal, hurriedly swallow’ that, and then 
work at books until bejtime. In this way not 


only do they menace their health, but they lose 
the association w'ith parents and the necessary 
appreciation of family relations and interests. To 
this is in my judgment, partly to be attributed 
the children’s rampant disrespect for parents and 
elders who cannot understand or know their 
offspring because of lack of association. Further, 
1 believe that the present undercurrent of im- 
morality in the lives of boys and girls is, in part, 
due to this loss of parental association and the 
lack of the moral influence of the family. Home 
study is a freituent excuse for children to remain 
away from church on Sunday and from church 
functions which occur during the week. Kvenings, 
too, the child is of necessity debarred from at- 
tendance at lectures, at concerts, or at the theater. 
T'hus it is evident that the present methods,, to 
a certain extent, are unhygienic, and bar the child 
from such moral, cultural, and religious influences 
as would do much to educate him in the highest 
sense. 

The school should be the educational work- 
shop, the place where, if possible, all the work 
of the school should be done. Many children 
do not have proper home environment for study, 
while some are forced to assume household duties, 
and others to go to work. It would be well if the 
child, when night comes , could throw off, as does 
the laborer and business man, his burdens and 
cares. 'J'his plan of ours is founded upon common- 
sense sentiment which has in mind the welfare of 
the boys and girls. Jiy employing a rational meth- 
od for minimizing hoinestiidy or carrying on the 
.same on a sane basis, we, in the Central Commer- 
cial and Manual 'rraining High School of Newark, 
are trying to practically emancipate pupils from 
home study. 

T'hc school program has five main hour periods in 
a day, with five-minute intermissions for recreation 
and relaxation. School begins at half-past eight. 
A len-ininute spelling period is followed by daily 
morning exorcises lasting till the beginning of the 
first hour period, about nine o’clock. Three peri- 
ods complete the morning session, which ends at 
a quarter i>ast twelve. A half-hour noon period is 
allowed, 'rhen two hour periods till tlirce o'clock 
complete the rcijuired school session. From three 
to four o’clock, however, the subject-teachers arc 
at their various stations, to confer w ith the pupils 
who may desire instruction or wish to study after 
school. This saves the students from what has 
frequently happened to you and to me. After 
spending many a weary, conscientious hour at stu- 
dy we would find points here and there in our les- 
sons which we were unable to understand, and 
would decide to ask teacher the next day to mend 
for us the conception of a lesson punctured with 
doubts, lJut youthlike w’c forgot, or else loo many 
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others were with teacher when we came, and teach- 
er was not questioned. Tlie lesson began, and' 
wonder of wonders, we wtre always asked for that 
which we did not know, and therefore unjustly 
credited with failure, though we had put much 
time on our task. By the new plan the pupil obta- 
ins the complete mind picture of the lesson through 
directed study instead of an impression of unsalisfa- 
ctoiily acquired knowledge. 

Our periods last sixty honest minutes, and thus 
differ from the current forly-live-minute ])onods, 
which in the average, after all allowances have 
been made for the passage of classes, represent 
about thirty-fivc-minutes of recitation or w»)rk. The 
sixty minutes are divided into approximately equal 
parts, or as the teacher thinks best. 'I'hc first 
portion of a period is spent in rcciUlion. The 
second portion is emj>loycd in conference or in- 
dependent study with the teacher, the children be- 
ing in the atmosphere of the subject. It gives the 
instructor a chance to know that each child is 
studying liis special subject, as well as to observe 
and direct the methods of study. The teacher who 
knows the subject, working with the children, can 
give them .some of the trade secrets for handling 
the same. He shows the pupils how to study ami 
how to form correct .study-habits. This well -direct- 
ed functioning power leads the pupil to conlidence 
in self and to personal initiative. 'I'lms the ins- 
tructor is certain that honest elfort has been ex- 
pended, while individual, independeiu work has 
been done by the pupil. 

Concentration and intensive clTort in study, 
influenced by the aura of the inspired teacher, is 
the outcome of the system, (’oncentraliou is a 
valual)lc trait to the child as to the adult. Despite 
the distractions of the classroom, the child becomes 
so strongminded that he continues to devote him- 
self to his work. Such power of self siiclls control 
at a critical moment. lie is not the man of the 
hour w'ho, when a crisis occurs, says “Keep quiet, 
or let me retire to my study to think this out.” We 
are by this method cultivating the men and women 
of the future, who in the midst of distracting condi- 
tions will be able to think and act sanely, promptly, 
and properly, because of this acquired power to 
concentrate the thoughts when direct need requires. 

The large study-room of the present is a place 
for the congregation of all who either have nothing 
to do or who hjive lessons to study, 'i’his room, 
policed by the best disciplinarian, becomes a place 
where an atmosphere of miscellaneous studies and 
pastimes has miscellaneous psychological cfTocls 
upon the students. Such an almospcre is not 
suited to serious effort. Hence the "general’' study- 
hall should, in my judgment, be abolished, as a 
wasteful part of the school scheme, in so far as the 
children’s benefits arc concerned. 


Similarly in educational practice, the traditional 
recitation and study plan discourages the vast 
majority who are eager for the benefits of education, 
in that it does not give value proportionate to the 
effort expended. Children are quick to recognize 
this, and therefore leave school. The old system 
of apprenticeship fell into disuse, not only on ac- 
count of the opposition of labor, but also because 
ill most cases it did not accomplish all that was 
expected, it was wasteful inasmuch as the indi- 
viilual was for long ])eiiods kept at tasks that bore 
only incidental relation to tlie special vocalionul 
purpose. With the traditional plan of school 
administration^ the recitation too frequently becomes 
for the puj)il a mere exposure to a fusillade of 
questions, the intent of which generally is not to 
find out how imich the pupil knows, but what he 
does not know. If the youngster knows an entire 
lesson except one or two ]ioinls, ho is considered 
ignorant only of those \Hnnls, but of the entire 
lesson. 

By the old plan of home study, we develop 
several classes of students ; (i) those who may 

try to dig out things for themselves ; (2) those 
who gel iujudicious aid frtnu elders ; (3) lliose 
who co-operate with one or more piijdls in gelling 
the lesson ; (4) those who rely on fellow-students 
for their work ; (5) those who do no work at all. 

By the new plan the te.u her is not at the pupil’s 
elbow, to give indiseriniinale assistance, Becau. e 
of the long period, the teacher exercises the com- 
plete functions of the true teacher, whose purpose 
it is to cultivate in the pupil the power to do and 
to think iiulcpeiidenlly, and thus to teach the most 
advantageous use of self. The new system en- 
courages each ,/Upil l!.> work by himself and f( r 
himself. ll gives him that honest, judiciens 
direction of elforl t r energy that we linil nature o 
/illingly analogously gives fur the conservation of 
energy iu every division of the universe We in 
our school nde that practically all the pupils wf ik, 
and that indtqiendenlly. We have under the new 
system more evenly balanced recitations and greatei 
iuleresl than is obtained by the old method. 
After three months’ trial of this system, discipline 
has become an almost unnoticcable factor in the 
adrninislralic n of the school. 

A psycholrgical phenomenon, is our noon 
period. The teachers have been instructed to 
leave .the school to itself. Many teachers leave 
the building for their luncheons. Pupils do not 
leave the building except on permit, but eat cither 
in the lunch-rooms or on the roof playground. 
With a rej^ i strati on ( f 1,16 , w’ilh a daily average 
attendance of 1,040, with no teachers in charge, 
with no monitor system, with no evident form of 
student-government, the Central High School 
manages and conducts itself properly throughout 
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the lunch period. This remarkable condition is 
in my judgement, due to cur plan of school pro- 
gram. It is a fact that when the adult has per- 
formed his day’s work satisfactorily he dees uot 
seek evil channels as a means for getting rid of 
surplus energy. 'I'he child, because it feels con- 
tentment and satisiaclion that arises from work 
well done and from repaid effort, does not ruse its 
surplus power ft>r mischievous i)urposcs. It does 
tigh for right’s sake. From this sjnings that 
wonderful self-conircil which in the youthful body 
of over 1,000 students means a nucleus for goed 
citizenship which every community must consider 
a most valuable asset. 

There is an evident lack of fatigue, ihougli tlie 
school hours are long, from half-j»a.st eight to three, 
with tl)c extra period from three to four. 'I’lierc 
is no diminution of interest or weariness noticcalde 
before the noon j^cricid or before the afternoon 
close of school. There is a patent alertness 
and brightness cjf the eye that indicates 
the good attention and scholarship which is 
present. 

This system has nf«t discouraged any of the 
usual school activities, as we have our athletic 
association, our monthly school pa]>CT, our or- 
chestra, maiidoHn club, diamatic and other organi- 
zations. Administrative diflicuhies dwindle in 
number through our method, since self-control 
and kindred virtues spontaneously appear. IJo- 
cause of (uir metlifKl, we know that each pupil 
works to lire best advaulagc. 

]ly the jdau given, home study is minimized, 
and in the case of the brightest puj)ils even elimi- 
nated. The phn permits the child after school 
houis to delve deeply into the treasures of lilora- 
turc while doing the laboratory work of Fiiglish 
at the school. It olYers time for other forms of 
research. It makes jxjssihlc church-alleudanco 
and consequent religious and mortal training. It 
gives ail opportunity for the aesthetic inlluciice of 
music, the tlicaire, and the lecture-hall. The dread 
that the American hoy will find liis way to the 
street and to vice if left without home study is 
groundless. For this system has everything to 
offer in the way of inspiration to culture, refine- 
ment, and the ambitious desire fur advancement 
and progress. 

Home sludy should never he made a lever for 
injluencing morals. Has the parent no duty in 
this connection ? If the parent is powerless, let 
the social service org.inizalions aid to belter and 
strengthen moral innuence and permit the school, 
while co-operating, to broaden the pupil intellec- 
tually and to give greater power to do and to be. 
Fy our plan we give the boy and girl a chance 
to develop manhood and womanhood. The 
school thus proves itself a friend, not a lask- 


3^5 

master, and becomes a humane, wise “assistant 
parent.” 

Nkwork, N. J. William Wiknku. 


ro SAVE A LJi'K FROM AN 
FLECTRICAL SHOCK. 

With the rapid growth of electrical industry 
throughout the world, the fatalities from a sudden 
clectiic shock are more freiiuenl than ever, but 
many of them have occurred on account of the 
ignorance, as to how a person should be Heated 
who has been accidently shocked by electricity. 
A more common effect of an electric shock is 
“ihe suspension of respiration and of heart heat 
due to cordial paralysis.” “An accidental electric 
shock does not usually kill the man at once but 
may only stun the victim and for a while slop his 
brccilhing. 'J’hc shock is not immediately fatal 
because (i) the conductors may make only a brief 
and imperfect contact with the body, (ii) The 
skin unless it is wet offers high resistance to the 
circuit.” Hence in many cases the life of a 
person who has become senseless from an electric 
shock can he saved if ihe respiration can be res- 
tored by an artificial means. Therefore the first 
aid to the injured should he the attempt to restore 
respiration, and if this can be done the life will 
usually be saved. 

Realizing the importance of the subject the 
National Flectric Light .Association of New York 
(U. »S. A.) in cooperation with the American JVIedi- 
C.1I Association and the American Institute of 
IClcclrical Kngiucers, appointed a commission to 
investigate the means of rosuscilalion from an 
electric shock. The members of the committee 
were, Dr. W. R. Cannon Prof, of Physiology. 
Harvard University Chairman. Dr. Vandcll 
Heuderson. Prof, of Physiology A'ale IJniv. Dr. 
S. J. Mcllzer, I lead of department of Physiology 
and Pharmacy Rockefeller Institute of Medical 
Research Dr. lulw. Anthony Spilzka director and 
Prof, of Ccneral Anatomy, JetTerson Medical 
College, Mr. W. C. Ji. F.gUn, Past president 
National Flectric Light Asso. of Xcw York, Dr, 
George W. (Jrile Prof, of Sergory Western Reserve 
Uiiiv. Dr. M. Kennclly Prof, of FIcctrical En- 
gineering’, I larvard Univ. Dr. K. 'J’homson, Elec- 
trician Ceil. IClectric (h)mpany and Mr. W. 1 ). 
Weaver ICdilor Electrical World as secretary. The 
committee has formulated a concise set of rules 
for resuscitation from an electric shock in June 
last and they have now betn revised, and they 
deserve the sludy of every one, especially tho.se 
who are engaged in electric occupations. In the 
committee the following three problems have been 
considered : — 
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1. What a lay man to do when he comes 
across a person who has been shocked and who 
apparently is dead. 

2. How to produce (juickly artificial respira- 
tion, without any apparatus, that can easily be 
learned by any man. 

3. and the third — Scientists arc to examine 
the possibility of restoring life where to all intents 
and purposes it has departed. 

1. Break the circuit immediate^ . 

The first thing to do, when a person is un- 
conscious from an electric shock is to Ineak the 
circuit immediately without receiving a shock. 'I'liis 
should be done. 

(fl) With a single (]uick movement separating 
the victim from the current and the commission 
says ^bise a dry coat, a dry rope, a dry slick or 
board or any dry conductor. Beware of using 
any metal or moist material.’’ The rescuer is 
advised to use only one hand covering it with 
dry cloth or gloves or some other insulating sur- 
face ; he is also advised against touching the 
soles of heels of his shoes, while he remain in 
contact, as the metal is dangerous. 

( 6 ) By opening the nearest switch if that is 
the quickest way to break the circuits. 

(c) By cutting the live wire by an axe or a 
hatchet with a dry wooden handle. 

2. 2 o attend instantly the victim's breathing. 

First all the foreign body (tobacco, false teeth, 

nuts etc), if any, should be removed from his 
mouth by the finger of the rescuer but time should 
not be lost in trying to take off or loose the clothesn 
as every moment of delay is serious.' ' 

Then the work of resuscitation should begin 
the subject is stretched face down, with arms 
extended, and as straight forward as possible with 
mouth on one side so that the nose and mouth 
arc free from breathing. The rescuer is to kneel 
straddling the victim’s thigh and facing his head, 
without permitting the by-standards to crowd about 
and shut off fresh air. To restore artificial breath- 
ing the commission says ; — 

(i) ‘'Rest the palms of your hands on the 
loins (on the muscles of the small of the back) 
with thumbs nearly touching each other and with 
fingers spread over the lowest ribs. 

(ii) With arms held straight swing forward 
slowly so that the weight cf your body is 
gradually brought to bear upon the subject. 
This operation should take from two or three 
seconds and must not be violent for the internal 
organ may be injured. The lower part of the 
chest and also the abdomen are thus compressed 
and air is forced out of lungs. 

(iii) Now immediately swing backward so as 
to ^emove the pressure but leave your hands in 
place thus returning to the position shown in (i). 


Through their elasticity the chest walls spring out 
and the lungs are thus siqiplicd with fresh air 
after two .seconds swing forward again ; thus 
repeat deliberately 12 to 15 times a minute or 
follow the natuial rale of your deep breathing, 
swing hjrward with each expiration and backward 
with each inspiration. 

(iv) As soon as the artilicial rc.spi ration has 
been started and while it is being continued an 
assistant should loosen any tight clothing about 
the subjects neck chest or waist continue the arti- 
ficial respiration ( if necessary two hours or 
longer ) without interruption until natural breath- 
ing is restored or until a Physician arrives. If 
natural breathing stops after being restored use 
artificial respiration again. 

(v) . Do not give any liquid wlritever by mouth 
until the subject is fully conscious. 

(vi) . (iive him fresh air but keep warm.” 

3. When natural respiration has been restored 
burns should be attended until proper cares are 
taken by the medical men. “Saturate a piece 
of cloth w'ith the solution of baking Soda ( one 
tea-spoonful to a pint of water ) or it may be 
coaled with a paste of flour and water or may 
be protected with heavy oil such as machine oil, 
transformer oil, vaseline, linseed, carron or olive 
oil. Cover the dressing with cotton, gauze, lint, 
clean waste, clean handkerchiefs or other soft 
cloth, held lightly in place by a bandage the same 
coverings should bo lightly band.agcd over a dry, 
charred burn but without wetting the burned 
region or applying oil to it. Do not o))cn 
bli.sters.” 

Operating companies especially those who 
are working with so many ignorant people in India, 
should sec that their employees are informed 
this or any other method of resuscialion, so fli.il 
if any opportunity comes to perform a service of 
this kind the proper method of procedure should 
not be neglected due to their ignorance. The 
great advantage of this method is that no ajjjjaratiis 
is necessary and that it may easily be performed 
by any man. 

I'here is no excuse for sacrificing lives w''ich 
in most cases be saved by prompt and prriper 
method of iirocedure as indicate above. In as 
much as a military discipline is needed in modern 
factories and shops so a regular drill under the 
direction of reliable olHcers should become a part 
and parcel of a modern electric central station, 
to protect the lives of employees ; and the 
National Electric Association of New York has 
taken the lead in this direction and have issued 
achaitand a packed pamphlet for 13,000 men. 
Copies of the chart and booklet containing these 
rules may be obtained at the price of 3 and 5 
cents ( li and 2I annas) each respectively, on 
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applicilion to the National Electric Li^^ht Associa- 
tion 29 West 39tli Street New York City U. S. A. 

Birciulra Nath Das (liipta 

Student A. I. li .E 
Purdue University, u. s. a. 

LlTEKATURli OF TI/H ROMAmiC AGE. 

( 1798—1832 ) 

(CoXTINTKf) TKOM I’AtiK 337) 

One peculiar feature of this is the appear- 
ance of wotnan-novelists. These writers are of 
no mean type, and at least one of these can match 
Scott, himself. The reason obviously is the fact 
of the spread of education, and of incrcasinij num- 
bers of women availing themselves of the oppor- 
tunity, thus afforded. 

“The novel of the century", says 'I’liompson, 
“opens with a quartet of illustrious ladies." 'These 
arc Krancis Burney, Maria Edgeworth, Jane Austen 
and Susan Ferrier. 

Burney, though clironologically belonging 
partly to the eighteenth and partly to the nine- 
teenth century is, in si)irit, wholly a nineteenth 
century writer. I have already spoken " of her, 
in connexion with the literature of the Romantic 
Reaction. Suflicc for one to add here that it was 
through her that we find it borne out that it is 
possilde to weave a story around fashionable Lou- 
don, not excluding its vulgarity, and yet not over- 
step the limit of decorum and morality. Miss 
Burney gave us an exact transcript of the contem- 
porary life of London. Besides Evelina, her most 
noted w(jrk, she was the author of Cecilia, Camilla. 
The Wanderer, and one or two other works. 

I^faria Edgeworth is not a groat novelist. In 
fact, her tales arc little more tlian big stories. They 
arc not novels, as they lack dramatic effect. But 
they are intensely realistic, and hence important. 
In Belinda, Castle Rackrenl and Absentee, .Miss 
Kdgeworth gives us a complete picture of the Iiish 
life and manners, l)y which she w«as surr«mnded. 
Her purpose in writing the Moral Tales and The 
Tales of Fashionable Life is unmistakable enough ; 
they were nuiant to warn young men ami women 
against various temptations, which threatened them 
in diverse ranks of society. These novels ami 
talcs were, to (jiiotc a writer, ‘cliaractcrlzed by 
ingenuity of invention, humour, ami acute delinea- 
tion of character, notwithstanding a tendency to be 
didactic and the presence of a “purpose" in most 
of her writings.’ Her success in the delineation 
of Irish characters, was an inspiration for Scott, 
as regards his Scottish novels, in which lie paints 
Scottish life. 

See Collegian Vol. II. Page 340. 


Jane Austen, however, was of a different calibre 
than her friends in the field ; and she essentially 
ditfers from Scott, in that she was master of the 
art of writing domestic novel. Her importance 
consists in the fact, observes Coldwin .Smith, in 
his Life of Jane Aii.sten, that “on her was be.stowed 
though in a humble form, the gift which had been 
bestowed on Homer, Shakespere, Cervantes, Scott 
and a few others — the gift of creative power." 

Miss Austen began to write when she was a 
mere girl ; though her lirst publi.shcd novel was 
^7//^/ .SV;/.T/^////y, which appeared in 181 r, i.e. 
on the tliirty sixth year of her life. “Northanger 
Abbey was a kind of parody of the novel of mys- 
tery, a study of life at Bath, filled in with her ridi- 
culous and delightful peojdc. Sense and Sensihility 
( iSi I ), Pride and Prejudice ( 1S13 ), her master- 
|)iece, Manjield Park ( 1814 j, Emma ( 1816 ) 
and Persuasion ( 1818 ) form a series of close 
and subtle analysis of provincial life ami manners, 
written in a style of serene irony and delicate 
atlachmcnt which yield one of the keenest and 
rarest llavours in English fiction." 

'These novels do not pretend to have anything 
approaching to high soaring ambition. No subtle 
jdiilosopliy l)rcaks in upon the reader in the mid.st 
of Ills interest. Her meanings are straight for- 
ward, and do not require to be haunted up, with 
anything like a conscious effort. She Ireat.s of 
familiar or common-place things in the familiarest 
manner po.^sible ; ami herein she succeeds to a 
marvellous degree, as it would appear to a careful 
reader of Jane Austen’s novels. He would not 
miss anything through want of power, but of atten- 
tion. An attentive reading, not a hurried skimming 
would acquaint him with her delicate strokes of 
an. No struggling or brain-racking over conq)lex 
ductrinos of metaphysics, is necessary, as she has 
none <jf these ; but a sober, cool and attentive 
peru.sal is all that is rmiuired, for the clear umlcr- 
.stamling of the mysteries of the art of Jane Austen. 
Her .‘,lyle, generally, is the same throughout, and 
plots sustained. She did not apparently like sen- 
sational plots. [Moreover, a feeling of antipathy 
to .seiuimeutility rims through the mass of her 
writings. Of course, true and genuine sensibility 
s appreciated, but mock and alTectcd sentiment 
was the object of her derision. Marianne, in 
Sense and Sensibility receives her creator's sym- 
pathy, because her feelings though extravagant 
and foolish arc genuine ; and moreover, her 
sisterly affection goes a great way to amend 
for her. 

'Two things are specially remarkable in Miss. 
Austen's writings and sense of proportion. 

Her humour, quiet and sober, as it was, was the 

♦ Craik. 
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product of a minute and careful observation of 
men and manners. She had a wonderful grasp 
of the complexity of the human character, and 
hence her satire was pailicularly elTectivc, being 
at the same time, free from cynicism and vulgarity. 
Her sense of proportion checked her from waxing 
extravagant or becoming ridiculous. 

Miss. Austen’s view of life was far from any- 
tiiing like pessimistic or cynic She looked upon 
life, not as a stoical and unconcerned on-looker 
would do — being because she must needs be — but 
like a genial, liberal, optimistic, good soul, who 
accepts the evil, as well as the good, and practi- 
cally works for the humanity. Yet, for that matter, 
.she was no rebuting critic of human frailties. 
Her satire was one of the most pointed and effec- 
tive. She loved, says Cloldwin Smith, what de- 
serves love, and amused herself with the foibles, 
the .self-decej)tions, and the alTectations of hu- 
manity. “Refined almost to fastidiousness”, conti- 
nues the same writer, “she is hard upon vulgarity ; 
not, however, on good natured vulgarity, but on 
vulgarity, combined at once with elTronlery and 
with meanness of soul*’. 

Although a romantic novelist, Miss. Austen’s 
love and appreciation of nature was dilferent from 
those of her contemporaries. She really ajipre- 
ciated the beauties of Nature, and she gives glow- 
ing reminiscences of her observations. Rut she 
did not give herself up to the admiration of the 
picturesque, in general, in the common canting 
phraseology of the time. JJere her sense of pro- 
portion kept her in balincc. Yet her description 
of the Sea is one of finest of the kind, and deserves 
never to be forgotten. 

“All must linger and gaze, on their first return 
to it, whoever deserve to look on it at all.” 

Miss. Austen’s novels held llie mirror up to 
the contemporary society. Her views on religion, 
on llic clergy arc expressed in clear and unmis- 
takable language. Her j)ictures of Mrs. Jciiiiings 
in Seim and Sensibility, of Mrs. Norris in Mans- 
field Park, of Charlotte Lucas in Pride and Pre- 
judice are specially edifying. Ry tlicse, she shows 
as in what light, she considered the “match-mak- 
ing*’ “husband-hunting” women of lier times. 
By those she showed herself, religious by instinct, 
yet moderate and unenthusiaslic by profession ; 
and her protest against the corrupt clergy is entered 
in her portraits of Mr. Collins and tlie like. To 
add one more illustration, her detestation tor mer- 
cenary marriage is expressed in the example of 
Willoughby, in Sense and SensihiHlv, 

The creatures of Jane Ausltii are mostly taken 
from the gentry. She rarely introduces the aris- 
tocracy or the lower middle class ; and if she does 
so at all, she never gives them any prominence. 
This was due to her limited knowledge of the 
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worldly affairs. She rarely stirred out of the little 
World in which she lived. This answers for the 
narrowness of compass of her works ; but they 
arc perfect in construction and elaborate in detail. 
At first Jane Austen found her novels neglected 
by the world, but slic ditl not hold her pen, be- 
cause she never entertained the idea of writing 
for money or fur fame. She had a joy in her own 
work ; and she loved to be busy about her own 
creations. She did not think it becoming to 
publish her name, because the times enteilained 
prejudice against “blue-stockings,*’ and a feeling 
lingered, that for a woman to write a book was 
to overstep the limitations of her sex ; and living 
as Jane did, isolated from the sensible and literary 
world, she had no idea of how she would over- 
come — this unfair objection. 

I shall end tliis weary review of the great lady 
by quoting from Scott and from Macaulay the 
encomiums severally bestowed u])on Jane Austen. 

Scott says, “That young lady has a to lent for 
describing the involvements of feelings and charac- 
ters of ordinary life which is to me tlie most 
wonderful I ever met with ; the cxtjui.site touch 
which renders ordinary common-place things 
and characters interesting from the truth of the 
description and the sonlimcnt is singular.” 

]\lacaiilay says, “There arc in the world no 
compositions which approach nearer to perfec- 
tion.** 

The fouilh of the quartet, referred to at the 
outset is Susan I'crrici*, who rcpi*csentcd the 
Scottish novel of manner, as Miss h'dgeworlh did 
the Irish. Susan Rerrier was a curious observer 
of mankind and he had an incomparable store 
of sarcasm, which she had in abundance. She 
was, moreover, given to sentiments, and this i'. 
whei'c she dilTercd fi-om Jane Austen. She N\as 
the mother of tlii’cc novels, Marruv^e, The Iiihcri- 
lance and Des/inily. 

I shall finish this fairly long review of the Roman 
tic literature, by dealing willi minor novelists, and 
with the critics and criticisms, and with essayi>i'i 
and essays, which are really weighty elements 
in the literature of our period. This, however, 
1 keep for a future issue. 

( '1*0 be continued ) 

AJAX. 


REVIEWS 

AND MINOR NOTIBES 


Burke s Speeches on America, edited 
by A. J. F. Collins, m.a. (Oxon) [ London ; W. R. 
Clive ]. 2s, 6d, 
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This is a nice little edition of Burke's Speeches 
on the American Taxation and Conciliation with 
America. Tlie notes are not exhaustive but are 
to the point. The Introduction dwells on some 
of the main points on the History of American re- 
volution as also on the J/ifc and Opinions of Ihirkc. 

Skotohes of Rulers of India. Vols. 

I — IV. By G. D. Oswcll, m. a. (Oxon) Principal 
Rajkumar Collc;;e, Raipur, C. P. ( Oxford Uni- 
versity Press) Price 2s. net per volume. 

We have received four volumes of this excellent 
series. Volume I embraces “the Mutiny Kra 
and after” and deals with the life and works of 
Lord Dalhousie, Lord (/anninj?, Sir Henry Law- 
rence, Clyde and Slraihnairn, T.ord I/awrence, 
Lord Mayo, John Nicholson and Sir Henry Have- 
lock. Volume II — The Company's Governors, 
I.onl Clive, Warren Hastinj^.s, Sir Thomas Miinro, 
Sir John Malcolm, Monstnart Klpliinslone, .Sir 
Charles Metcalf, Sir James Thomason A; John 
Russel ("olvin. Volume III — The Govcrnors- 
General and Dupleix, — Maripiess Cornwallis, Mar- 
([uess Wellesley, Martpicss of Hastings, Karl Am- 
herst, Lord William Bentinck, L'.arl of Auckland, 
Viscount Hardingc and Dupleix and the French. 
Volume IV. — 'Khe Princes of India and Albu— 
queripie — Asoka, Babar, Akbar, Anrangzeb, Ma- 
(Ihava Rao Scindhia. Haidar Ali and 'Pipu iSultan^ 
Ranjil Sing and Albuquertine. The serie.s is some 
what like the Rulers of India Series. In cacli vo- 
lume the author has given a learned Introduction. 

Handbook of Qeograijhy Vol. IL By 
A. |. Herbertson, m.a. i*h. n. ( London : Tho- 
niaii Nelson Sons ) Price 4s. Cd. 

The author is too well known in liis Held to 
rcipiire any introduction at our hands. This vo- 
lume deals with Asia, Australia, Africa Osc America 
in a manner vdiich as the author says is interme- 
diate between any IClementary Schoid Geography 
and such standard anlhoiitics as Mill’s Inter- 
national Geography.” 'Phere are several special 
features in the book — the main feature being the 
method of comparison and contrast whicli the 
author has so largely used with advantage. The 
Physical features of the continents are generally 
scantily treated in text hooks. I’hc present author 
has made this part of the description of each conti- 
nent continuous, so that the student may under- 
stand the relatious of the various parks of the 
.skeleton before slud3'ing the circulations and 
coverings of the Earth’s surface. 'I'he political 
and especially the commercial side of a country 
is specially dealt with. 

A. Course of Blementary Practical 
Physics by H. V. S. Shorter. Part I. (Meclia- 
nics, Hydrostatics) 2j. Part II. (Heat and Light) 
3f. [Oxford, Clarendon Press.] 

This Course of Elementary Practical Physics 


is compiled on a novel method. On every ex- 
periment oral questions are set vvliich would enable 
the teacher to explain the subject while the stu- 
dents are actually performing the experiments. 
Full instructions are given for writing note books 
and on the whole this wouhl be an invaluable 
guide to our junior students. 

Chambers’ Supplementary Rea- 
ders : — We have received the following : A 
Cavalier of Fortmio by K.scot lAun ij. 'I'lie 
Water- Babies by Charles Kingsley ( 8 . 7 ). (ireyling 
'Powers by Mrs. Molesworlh Selections from 
Haklcuyt rendere<l into Modern Lngli^h by II. 
A. Treble, m. a. (i.y). 

'Phese readers are intended for students of the 
upper classes of secondary Schools and may safely 
be recommended for our High scliool Students. 

Marmaduke Merry the Midship- 
man by W.H.f I. Kingston. (Chambers' Stan- 
(IcO-d Authors) 8r/. 

'J’his is one of the .seiies of cheap Editions of 
standard classics eminently suilahle for use in 
schools. 

New Junior French Course by CL A. 

Roberts m. a. University 'rulorial Press Ltd). 
2 s. (ui. 

This book j)ro\ ides a year's course in French 
for boys of the ages of 12 to 15. It serves the 
purpose of the Junior I/icals. It covers the full 
requirements in graiiimar parsing and comj>ostion. 

Presidency College Addresses 

(iqoS-iqra) by H. R. James m. a. 

Thi.s is a reprint f)f the Addresses delivered 
to the Students of the (Jalculta Presidency College 
by their Principal Mr. James. As Mr. James 
says in the preface they were not designed for 
publication but they are j)rinted mainly for two 
reasons. “One is llial" as Air. James says “fore 
see they will some day have a little value as 
human, 1 might say, historic documents ;” the 
other and more immediate and j)iaciical reason 
is that owing to the want of suitable hall, it was 
not possible for all the students of the College to 
be prcsent.when the addresses were spoken. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


The problem of the automatic stability of aero- 
planes may be regarded as 
Stability of solved— so at least the Pre- 
Aeroplancs sident of the French Nation- 
al Aerial League. M. C^uin- 
ton, announced at a meeting attended by M. Poin* 
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care. For some lime past the military authorities 
have been testing an invention of M. Moreau's 
who has been studying the question for the last 
six years. According to M. Quinton, M. Moreau 
has flown with a military passenger for 35 minutes 
without touching any governing part of his machine 
other than for rise or descent. In connection 
with the interesting Aero Exhibition which is being 
held at Olympia, the King has sent a telegram to 
Mr. Grahame White congratulating him *'on design- 
ing an aeroplane strictly for military purposes.’' 

•A process has just been invented which, it is 
claimed, will revolutionise the 
No more rincma- moving picture business, and 
tograph what is more to the point, 

flies make cinematograph fires 

impossible. The invention, 
which is that of a I'rcnch man namtd Dupuis, is 
a departure from the present principle of project- 
ing pictures by transmitted light. The Iranspairnl 
ribbon of ccllulois gives place to a ribbon of mir- 
ror like silvered and fire-proof paper. The small 
phologrAphic images printed on this paper in the 
usual manner are projected on to the screen by 
the light reflected from them. In spite of the 
more complex course taken by the illuminant to 
be no great diminution in brilliancy, the lamps at 
present in use giving a picture far superior in 
lighting to those commonly shown. Pieces of this 
new cinematograph ribbon have been exposed to 
the full light of powerful arc lamps for several 
minutes at a time. All that happened was a shri- 
velling of the image and its mttallic support and a 
slight scorching of the fire-proof paper. There 
was no outburst of flame, and not the slightest sign 
of danger. The only point that appeared to re- 
quire further research was the eliminator of a ten- 
dency to brittleness, and consequent flaking on 
the edge of the metallic .support. The .stiength of 
the paper seemed beyond dispute, and it is stated 
that one ‘ film" can be used 100 limes becoming 
unfit for service. 

Considerable interest has been aroused among 
laundrjmen in the last few 
Washing months by a process of wa- 
clothes by shing clothes by means of 
Electricity electricity, by which the lime 

and soap necessary are great- 
ly reduced. The National Laundry Machinery 
Company, Dayton, O., has recently issued patents 
on a greatly improved washing machine. It con- 
sists of an electrode-etjuipped machine wherein 
clothes may be washed, bleached and disinfected 
by means of a current of electricity of any standard 
voltage. A terminal elect! ode is placed on the 
inner side of each end of the outer receptacle 
of the the machine, and to these the service wires 
are attached. To each head and to all partition}? 


of the inner revolving cylinder, known as the 
“wheel”, a circular electrode is attached. This is 
made circular in order that some portion of it will 
at all times be immersed in the washing fluid. 
F'ich inner electrode consists of t\vo flat rings one 
on each side of the partition or on each side of the 
c) Under head, bolted together, the bolls serving 
as electrical connections and as a means of hold- 
ing the electrodes in position. These inner elec- 
trodes have no electrical connections other than 
the washing or electrolyzing fluid. Therefore, one 
ring of each electrode acts as a cathode and the 
other ring as an anode. Since on a cylinder of 
only one com paitment there would be two pairs 
of inner electrodes, there would be three electro- 
chemical reactions taking place instead of only 
one reaction were the inner electrodes not used. If 
only two terminal eleitrodcs were used, and at a 
voltage of Tio a current of two amperes were pass- 
ed through there would simjdy be the chemical re- 
action in the washing fluid caused by two amperes. 
Hut with the inner electrodes, at a voltage of j 10 
and two ampers there would be the same reaction 
in each compartment between each pair of electro- 
des. Therefore, the total amount of chemical re- 
action would be equivalent of six ampers in one 
compartment, but with an expenditure of 2*0 watts 
as in the former case. 'I'his not only makes an 
economical arrangement, but a more eflicient one 
regarding the results obtained through the gases 
liberated. 

That asphalt was known to the ancients is a 
well-attested fact, its use as 
Ugg of ‘I binder for masonry in 

asphalt in Eabylon being in point, but 

antiquity of its use other tlian this we 

know nothing. Slral)o tells 
us that as early as 2,c.cu 11 . C. the streets of Baby 
Ion were paved, and so loo, presumably, were tlie 
great roads leading out from the many gates of that 
cil> Babylon was situated in the alluvial plain of 
Mesopotamia and its building material was almost 
entirely clay, either as such or in the form of 
bricks. It seems rather doubtful that these latter 
were used to pave the street at that early da.c. 
Asphalt was abundant and much used in building 
operations, and it does not seem improbable that 
that it was utilised to improve the streets. 
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SPORTING. 

CRICKET, 

Harrieon Shield ( Calcutta ) Final. 

This two-days’ fixture in the final of the ab6ve 
Inter Collegiate Competition was commenced on 
the Presidency College ground on Monday, and 
was concluded on Tuesday, when the home team 
won by the big margin of five wickets and II runs. 
Scores : — 

Metropolitan College— 

I St Innings itt ••• 

2nd Innings ... ... ••• *52 

271 

Presidency College— 

I St Inning ... 

2nd Inning ... 

282 

HOCKEY. 

Aldorson Hock^^y Tournament ( Poona ) 

The final of the Aldorson Hockey tournament 
were played yesterday In the British section a 
tie resulted between the Royal North Lancs, and 
Dorsets, neither side having scored, even with ex- 
tra time. 

In the Indian section the iicih Mahrattas beat 
the T2th Pioneers on stroke of time by three goals 
to two. Ceneral Sir A. Barrett pre.sonled the cup 
to the victors in the latter game. 

KOOTBALIi. 

Murray Tournamonfc. Lucknow 
The Royal Scots came out victorious in the 
final engagement. 

TENNIS. 

The Beng.U Sintjlee Ohampionahip. 

The final for the “Singles ’’ Championship in 
connection with the Bengal Tennis Tournament 
was played at the Eden Gardens, Calcutta, on the 
8 th instant when C. Carroll, of the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway, met Z, Shimizu, a Japanese player of 
some repute. Although the play was by no means 
up to English championship from it was never- 
theless an interesting display, and in the end 
Shimizu won by three sets to one. 

(4—6, 7—5, 6—1, 6-0.) 

The Bducational Policy of the 
Government of India. 

His most gracious Imperial Majesty the King- 
Emperor in replying to the address of the Calcutta 
University on the 6th January, 1911, said : 

‘It is my wish that there may be spread over 
the land a network of schools and colleges from 


which will go forth loyal and manly and useful 
citizens able to hold their own in industries and 
agriculture and all the vocations in life, and it is 
my wish too that the homes of my Indian subjects 
•may be brightened and ihcir labour sweetened 
by the spread of knowledge with all that follows 
in its train, a higher level of thought, of comfort 
and of health. It is through education that my 
wish will be fulfilled, and the cause of education 
in India will ever be very close to my heart.’ 

DIVERSE CONDITIONS. 

2. The Government of India have decided 
with the approval of the Secretary of State to 
assist the local Governments by means of large 
grants from the Imperial revenues, as funds be- 
come available to extend comprehensive systems of 
education in the several provinces. Each province 
has its own educational system, which has grown 
up under Incal conditions and become familiar to 
the jieople as a part of their general well-being. 
In view of the diverse social conditions in India 
there cannot in practice be one set of regulations 
and one rale of progress for the whole of India. 
Even within the provinces there is scope for greater 
variety in the types of institutions than exists 
today. The Government of India have no desire 
to centralise provincial systems or to attempt to 
introduce a superficial uniformity, Still less do 
they desire to deprive local Government of in- 
terest and initiative in education. But it is im- 
portant at inteival to review the educational policy 
in India as a whole. 'Lhe principles bearing on 
education in its wider aspects and under modern 
conditions, and on the conceptions of the orientals 
and on the special needs of domiciled community 
were discussed at three important conferences of 
experts and representative non-officials held within 
the last two }cars. These principles arc the basis 
of the accepted policy. I low far they can at any 
time find local application must be determined 
wiih reference to local conditions. 

RECENT PROGRESS. 

3. The defects of the educational systems in 
India arc well-known and need not be re-stated. 
1'hey have been largely due to want of funds. 
Of late years there has been a real progress in 
removing them. In the last decade the total ex- 
penditure from all sources on education has 
risen from 4 crores to nearly 7.1 crores. The 
progress has been especially great since Lord 
Curzon’s Government introduced large measures of 
educational reform. In the last four years the 
number of those under instruction has increased 
from about 5\ to 6V millions. Again, the formerly 
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crushing weight of examinations has been 
appreciably lightened ; a commencement has been 
made in the reform of university and college or- 
ganisation and the grants from public funds to 
private institutions have almost doubled in the past 
nine years. 'I'hese facts speak for themscb’cs. 
Nor must the great benefits which education has 
conferred on India be ignored or minimised. Cri- 
ticism bused on imperfect analogies is often unjust. 
It is not just, for instance, to compare the Indian 
systems still for the most part in their infancy 
with the matured systems of the modern western 
world or to disregard the influences of social or- 
ganization and mentality. Again, the common 
charge that the higher education of India has 
been built upon a slendt r foundation of popular 
education — and that its leaching agency is incHi- 
cient is one that might have been levelled against 
every country in l^iirc^pe at some period of its 
history. India is now passing thioiigh stages 
taken hy other countries in their lime. 

lOKMATiOX C)F CllAKACTKR. 

4. In the forefront of their policy the Covern- 
of India desire to place the formation of the 
character of the scholars and the under-graduates 
under tuition. In the formation of character the 
influence of home and the personality of the 
teacher play the larger part. There is reason to 
hope in the light of acquired experience that in- 
creased educational facilities under better educa- 
tional conditions will accelerate social rt-form, 
spread female education and .secure better 
teachers. Already much atteriViun is being given 
to religious and luond education in the wiiUst 
sense of the term, comprising, that is, direct 
religious and moral instruction at.d indirect 
agencies, such as monitorial or similar systems, 
tone, social life, traditions, discipline, the heiter- 
ment of environment, hygiene, and that most 
important side of education, physical culture and 
organised recreation. 

RELIGIOUS AND MORAL IN.STRUCTION. 

5. The question of religious and moral ins- 
truction was discussed at a local conference lield 
in Bombay and subsequently at the Imperial confer- 
ence held at Allahabad in February, 1911. Grave 
differences of opinion emerged as to the possibility 
or advantage of introducing direct religious in- 
struction into schools generally and apprehensions 
of difficulty in the working of any definite system 
were put forward. Doubts were also expressed 
as to the efficacy of dirci t moral iiisiruction when 
divorced from religious sanctions. In the in alter 
of moral teaching, however, the difficulties are 


undoubtedly less than in the case of religious 
teachings. The papirs laid before the conference 
indicate that not a little moral instruction is al- 
ready given in the ordinary text-books and in 
Ollier ways. 'I'lic Government of Bombay are 
engaged upon the preparation of a book contain- 
ing moral ii lustrations v\hich will be placed in 
the hands of teachers in order to assist them in 
imparting moral instruction. Excellent materials 
for ethical icachiog arc available in the Maha- 
bharala, the Kamayana, poilious ol Hafiz, Sadi, 
MaulanaRum and other clas.Mcs in Sans>krit 
Arabic, Persian and I’ali. '1 lie Goveinmcnl of 
India while bound to maintain a position of com- 
plete neutrality in inalkrs of leligion tjbiierve 
that the most ihoiigbtful minds in India lament 
the tendency of the existing syslcms of education 
to develop llie iiUcllectuul at the expense of the 
moral and leligious faculties. In Sejiiember, 
191 1, they invited local (loveinmenls other than 
the Bombay Government to assenihle local cciin- 
miitees in order to consider the whole (piestion. 
Such committee'-: are .still at work in some 
provinces. For the [ire^ent the Government of 
India must be content to watch tlie cxperiinenl 
and ketj) the mailer proiiiinendy in view. J'in- 
lighlened opinion and accumulated experience will, 
it i.s ho])ed, prove a j)raclical soutioii to what is 
unquestionably the most important educational 
problem of the lime. 

IKjirlELS AND SCHOOL IlUILDINGS. 

6. There has been real progress of late years 
in the provision of lio.slels. in the last decade 
the nnnibcrs b'^tb cf hostels and of resident male 
students have nearly doubled and now .stand at 
over 2,200 and over 78,00 , respectively, 'fhe 
Government of India desire to see the h^-•^.tel 
S)stem develop until there i.s adequate residen- 
tial accommodation attached to every college and 
secondary school in India. Ihit a hostel of itself 
will net achieve ihe desired end unless effective 
means are adopted fi^r guiding students and as- 
sisting them in their work and in their recreation. 
Already in seme first class institutions in the 
country admirable arrangemen s have been made 
on Ivuropcan lines to secure the full benefits of 
the residential system. Again, it is reassuring 
that traditions are growing up, tfiat meetings of 
old boys are held tliat debating and literary so- 
cieties arc becoming move common. All these 
require help which w'ill in many cases best be 
organised in connection with the hostel system. 
Much has al.so been done of late to improve 
school buildings, but a large number of thoroughly 
unsuitable, not to say, mean, squalid and insani- 
tary buildings, still remain. Buildings have to be 
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designed upon sanitiry lines, with a view to avoid 
overcrowding a:id taciliiate the maintenance of 

discipline. The Government of India hope that 
the time is not far disiaiit when educational build- 
ings will be distingusbed as the im^ft modern and 
commodious buildings in the locality, and scholars 
in India will have the advantages m this respect 
of scholars in the west The inmience for good 
of clear, well-arranged buildings with the concomi- 
tant domestic discipline cau scarcely be exag- 
gerated. 

TlfE CLAIMS f F IlYGIENF. 

7, The claims of hygiene are paramount not 
only in the interests ot the children themselves, 
though these are all important, but also as an 
object-lesson to the rising generation. Hitherto 
want of funds and the apathy of liie people h-tve 
been responsible for ihe comparatively small atten- 
tion paid to hygiene in some provinces. A simple 
comse of instruction in hygiene is prescribed at 
some period of the school course, but the lessons 
are oft; n of too formal a type, and arc not con- 
nected with die life of the pupil and fail (o form 
his habits or to enlist his intelligence. In after 
life, in the struggle against disease in some areas, 
there is a general inspection of school premises 
by a medical authority, but it is believed that little 
is done for the individual ins])cction oi school- 
children and that medical advice has not always 
been enlisted in rog^ard to the length of the school 
day, the framing of curriculum and such matters. 
The (iovcrnmeiU of India commend to local 
Clovernmenis a thorough empiiry by a small c <iii- 
miuoe of experts, medical and educational, into 
scliool and college hygiene. The scope of the 
enquiry will, no doubt, vary in different pails of 
India, but the following seems to be iiiiporl.ini 
matters for investigation : (i) The condition of 
school hours, hostels and other places where pupils 
rc«:ide from ihe point of view of .sanilalion ; (2) the 
prolessionp.l examination of building plans from 
the hygiene point of view: (3) the introduction 
of a simple and more practical course of hygiene— 
whether it should be a compulsory subject in the 
various schemes of school-leaving certificates and 
wliclher it should be recommended to univer.silies 
as part of tlicir matriculation examination ; (4) the 
inspection, where possible, of male scholars with 
special references to infectious diseases, eyesight 
and malaria, : (5) the lenglli of the scliool day, 
home studies and the effect upon health of the 
present system of working for formal examina- 
tions ; (g) the requirements in .the way of recrea- 
tion grounds, gardens, gymnasia, reading rooms, 
common-rooms etc ; (7) the inspecting and ad- 
ministrating agency required ; (8) the possibility 


of co-operation with existing organisations, and 
(y) the provision of funds. 

THREE CARDINAL PRINCIPLES. 

8 Three other cardinal piinciplcs of policy 
may here be staled : — (i) 'Phe steady raising of 
of the standard of existing instructions should not 
be postponed to increasing their number when the 
new institutions cannot be efficient without a 
better trained and better ])aid teaching staff ; (2) 
the sc: emc of primary and secondary education 
for the average scholar should steadily, as trained 
teachers l)ecome available, be diverted to more 
practical ends e .^7, by means of manual (raining, 
gardening, out-door observations, practical teach- 
ing of geography, school excursions organised 
tours of instruction, etc., and (3} provision should 
be made for higher studies and research in India 
so that Indian .students may have every facility 
for higher work withoi.t having to go abroad. 

FACILITIE.S FOR KhSEARCIl. 

9. The provis'on of facilities for research 
cannot be postponed in almost any branch of 
science and the arts, in philosophy, history 
geography, language, literature economics, socio- 
logy, medicine, public health, agriculture biology, 
geology, botany and in all the sciences applied to 
industry. Not to particularise more closely, 
there is a wide untrodden field awaiting research. 
Among the essentials arc good libraries, labora- 
tories and collections, ample leisire and freedom 
in study, syslcmaiic collaboration of professors 
and Mudents, an atinosplicre engendered by the 
.simultaneous working of many minds on numerous 
but inlerilcpendeiit branche.s of research. Only 
when they know the methods of resea-ch by 
which the knowledge they are to impart ir secur- 
ed and tested are teachers fully equipped for 
their work in the more advanced stages of educa- 
tion. 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 

ro. The propositions that illiteracy must be 
broken down and that j rimaiy cducaiipn has in 
the present cuciimsiances of India a i)rcdominarit 
claim upon the public funds, represent an accepted 
policy no longer open to discussion. For fina cial 
and administrative reasons of decisive weight the 
(iovcrrmenl of India have refused to recognise the 
])rinciple of compulsory education, but they desire 
the widset possible extension of primary education 
on a volumary basis. As regards free elemenlary 
education the time has not yet arrived when it is 
practicable to dispense wholly with fees without in 
justice to the many villages which arc waiting for 
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the provision of schools. The fees derived from 
those pupils who can pay them are now devoted 
to the maintenarce and expansion of primary 
education and a total remission of fees would in- 
volve to a certain extent a more prolonged post- 
ponement of the provision of schools in villages 
without them. In fornc provinces clcmenta?y 
education is already free and in the majority of 
provinces liberal provision is already made for 
giving free clemmtary inMruction to those boys 
whose parents cannot afford to pay fees. Local 
Govcrntnenis have been requested to extend the 
application of the principle of free elementary edu- 
cation amongst the poorer and more backward 
sections of the population ; further than this it is 
not possible at present to go. 

GUIDING PRINCIPLES. 

II. For guidance in the immediate future with 
the necessary modifications due to local conditions 
the Government of India desire to lay down the 
following principles in regard to primary educa- 
tion : — 

(1) Subject to the principle stated in para- 

graph (2) supra, there should be a large 
expansion of lower primary schools teach- 
ing the three Rs. with drawing knowledge 
of the village map, nature study and physi- 
cal exercises. 

(2) Simultaneously upper schools should be 

established at suitable centres and lower 
primary schools should, where necessary, 
be developed into up])cr school?. 

(3) Expansion should be secured by means of 

board schools except where this is financi- 
ally impossible when aided schools under 
recognised management should be en- 
couraged. In certain tracts liberal subsi- 
dies may advantageously be given to 
Maktabs, Patshalas and the like which arc 
ready to undertake simj)Ie vernacular 
leaching of general knowledge. Reliance 
should not be placed upon venture schools, 
unless by subjecting themselves to suit- 
able management and to inspection they 
earn recognition. 

(4) It is not practicable at present in most 

parts of India to draw any great di.stinc- 
tion between the curricula of rural and of 
urban primary schools, but in the latter 
class of school there is a special scope for 
the practical teaching of geography, school 
excursions, etc., and nature study should 
vary with the environment. And some 
other form of simple knowledge of the 
locality might advantageously be substitut- 
ed for the study of the village map. As 


(4) competent teachers become available a 
greater dilTcrentiation in the courses will 
be possible. 

(5) Teachers should be drawn from the boys 

whom they will teach. Tliey should have 
passed the middle vernacular examination 
or been through a corre.^ponding course 
and shoirid have undergone a year’s train- 
ing. Where they have passed through only 
the upper primary cour.se and have not 
alieady had sufficient experience in a 
school a two years’ course of training is 
generally desirable. This training may, in 
the first instance, be given in small local 
institutions, but preferably, as funds per- 
mit, in larger and more efficient central 
normal schools. In both kinds of institu- 
tions, adequate practising schools are a 
necessary adjunct and the size of the prac- 
tising school will generally determine the 
size of the normal school. As teachers 
left to themselves in villages arc liable to 
deteriorate there are great adveantages in 
periodical repetition and improvement 
courses for primary school teachers during 
the school vacations. 

(6) Trained teachers should receive not less than 

Rs. 12 per month (special rales being 
given in certain areas) They should be 
placed in a graded service and they should 
either be eligible for a pension or admitted 
to a provident fund. 

(7) No teacher should be called on to instruct 

more than fifty pupils, preferably the 
number should be 3*: or 40 and it is desir- 
able to have a separate teacher for each 
class or slamiard. 

(8) The continuation schools known as micMio 

or secondary vernacular schools should be 
improved and multiplied. 

(9) Schools should be housed in sanitary an«l 

commodious but not in expensive buildings 

VARYING CONDITIONS. 

12. While laying down these general principles 
the Government of India recognise that in regard 
to primary education conditions vary greatly in the 
different provinces. In the old province of Bengal 
for instance, where there is already some sort of 
primary school for a little over every three square 
miles of the total area of the province, the multi- 
plication of schools may very well not be so urgent 
a problem as an increase in the attendance and an 
improvement in the qualifications of the teachers 
In some parts of India, at the present time, no 
teacher in a primary school gets less than Rs. 1 2 
a month. In Burma all conditions are different 
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and monastic schools are an important feature of 
the organisation. Different problems again 
present themselves where board schools and aided 
schools respectively are the basis of iho system of 
primary education. Nor must it be supposed that 
the policy Uid dovn in these general terms for the 
immediate future limits the aspirations of the 
Government of India or the local Govennents. 
Indeed, the Government of India believe that the 
day is not far distant when teachers in primary 
schools will receive considerably higher remunera- 
tion, when all teachers will be trained and when 
it will be possible to introduce more modern and 
elastic methods in primary schools. 

VERNACULAR CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 

13. Vernacular continuation schools are the 

only entrance to more advanced study which does 
not demand acquaintance with a foreign language 
and it is in them that competent teachers for 
primary schools will he prepared. Technical 
and industrial progress also is likely to create 
numerous openings for men with a good verna- 
cular education. In certain provinces owing to 
the jiopularity and cheapness of linglisli education 
these institutions have declined but in the whole 
of India, in the last decade, the number of schools 
has increased from 2,135 2,666 and that of 

their scholars from over 1,77,0.0 to close on 
2,570:0. The Government, of India believe that 
these schools will become much more popular and 
useful when they are jdaced on a sound fooling. 
They also think that it would he an advantage if 
an advanced vernacular course could he provided 
at selected centres for students desirous of becom- 
ing teachers in these continuation scliools. 

14. In some provinces special classes have 
been opened in secomlary English schools for 
scholars who have been through the whole course 
at a vernacular continuation school in order to 
enable them 10 make up the ground in English, 
There is much experience to the elTeci that 
scholars who have been through a complete veiua- 
cular course are exceptionally ellicicnt mentally. 
The Government of India recommend arrange- 
ments on the above lines to all local Governments 
and administrations which have not already intro- 
duced tl)cm. 

A PROGRAMME OF EXTENSION. 

IS- It is the desire and hope of the Govern- 
ment of India to see in the not distant future some 
91.000 primary public schools added to the 
00 which already exist for boys and to double 
the 4.i millions of pupils who now receive instruc- 
tion in them. For purposes of the present calcula- 
tion a sum of Rs. 375 per annum may be taken as 
a rough approximation of the probable average 

I 


cost of maintenance of a primary board school. 
This figure provides for two teachers, one on 
Rs. 1 5 and the other on Rs. 1 2 per month and 
Rs 4 per month for the purchase of books and 
stationery, petty repairs, prizes and for necessary 
contingencies. This is, however, only an average 
figure for the whole of India. In India as a 
w'hole the average cost of a board or municipal 
scliool is at present Rs. 315 per annum. In 
liombay the average cost (jf a primary school 
under any kind of management is now about 
437f hnt lhi.s figure includes the cest of the 
higher cias.scs, whicli in some other provinces are 
classed as middle or secondary vernacular classes. 

EDUCATION OF GIRL?. 

16. The education of girls remains to be orga- 
nised. In 1904 the Government of India rerriarked 
that peculiar difilcullies were eiuountcred in this 
branch of education owing to tlie social customs of 
the people, but that, as a far greater proportional 
impulse is imparted to the educational and moral 
tone of the people by the cdncatloii of women 
than by the education of men, a liberal treatment 
had been accorded for girls in respect of scholar- 
ships and fees. T'liis policy has been continued. 
Efforts have been also made not vviihoul success 
to bring education through the agency of gover- 
nesses within the reach of pun/a ladies, to increase 
the number of ladies on the inspecting staff and to 
replace male by female teachers in Government 
and aided scliools. The number of girls under 
instruction has risen from 4,44,47 j in I9r-r-c2 to 
8,^^,3631111910-11. JjiiL the total number still 
remains insignificani in proportion to the female 
liopulalion The Government of India believe, 
however, that in certain areas iberc are indications 
of a swiftly growing demand fur a more extensive 
education of girls. 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

17. The immediate problem in the education 

of girls is one of social development. The existing 
customs and the ideis opposed to the education of 
girls will require different handling in different 
parts of India. The Governor-General in Council 
accordingly hesiiUes to lay down general lines of 
policy which might hamper local Governments 
and administration and has preferred to call for 
schemes from each province, but recommends the 
following iirinciples for general consideration ; 
(tf) the education < 4 ' girls should be practical 
with reference ic) the position which they will 
fill in social life ; (d) it should not seek to imitate 
the education suitable for boys nor .should it be 
dominated by examinations ; (f) special atten- 

tion should be paid t ) hygiene and the sur- 
roundings of school-life ; {d) the services of women 
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should be more freely enlisted for instruction 
and inspection ; and (e) continuity in inspection and 
control should be specially aimed at. 

18. The difticulty of obtaining competent school- 
mistresses is felt acutely in many parts of the 
country. In this connection it has been suggested 
that there is a largo opening for women of the 
domiciled community who have a knowledge r f the 
vernacular and who might be specially trained for 
the purpose. 

SKCONDARY KDUCATION. 

19. The importance of secondary English 
and in particular of high school education is far- 
reaching. Secondary education of one grade 
or another is the basis of all t)rofcssional or 
industrial training in India. 'I’he inferior output 
of secondary schools invades colleges and technical 
institutions and hinders the development of 
higher education. At the Allahabad conference 
the directors of public instruction unanimously 
regarded the reform of secondary English schools 
as the most urgent of educational problems. The 
improvement of secondary linglish education has 
for some time occupied the attention of the 
Government of India and the local Governments 
and it is hoped in the near future to remedy many 
defects of the present system. 

20. In the last nine }7ars llie number of 
secondary schools has increased from nearly 
5,503 to over 6,500 and the number of scholars 
from 6,22,000 to 9, 00,00 r*. d'he policy of Govern- 
ment is to rely so far as po.ssibIe on private 
enterprise in secondary oducatioii. This poliev 
laid down in the di.spatch (d* 185,1 "was restated 
and amplified by the Edyicalion Commission of 
1882, which while doubtful as to how far the 
process of willnlrawal on the part of fkivernmcnl 
should be carried, agreed that whatever degree of 
withdrawal from the provision of education might 
be found advisable there should be no relaxation 
of indirect but efficient control hy the slate. 'The 
admixture of private management and state control 
was again cmphasi.sed in the resoliiiion of 190.J. 
To this policy the Government of India adhere. 
It is dictated not hy any belief in the inherent 
superiority of private over state manage incmt but 
by preference for an established system, and above 
all by the necessity of concentrating the direct 
energies of the state and the bulk of its available 
resources upon the improvement and cxpan.sion 
of elementary education, 'bhe policy may be 
summarised as the cnc(juragini;iir. of privately 
managed schools under suiia le bodies, maintained 
in efficiency by Government inspection, recognition 
and control and by the aid of Government funds. 

21 Some idea of the extension of private 
enterprise may be gained by the reflection that of 


3,852 high and middle English schools only 286 
are Government institutions. These figures, how- 
ever, cover many types of schools, the most cfli- 
cient to the least efficient. Admirable schools 
have been and are maintained by missionaries and 
other bodie.s, but the underlying idea of the grant 
.sj’stem, the subvention of local organised effort, has 
not always been maintained. Schools of a money- 
making type, ill-housed, ill-equipped and run 
on tr.c cheapest lines have in certain cases gained 
recognition and eluded the control of inspection, 
Schools have sprung into existence in. distinctive 
competition with neighbouring institutions. 
Physical health has been neglected and no provi- 
sion has been made for suitable residential ar- 
rangements and play-fields. Eec-rales have been 
lowered, competition and laxity in transfer have 
destroyed discipline, teachers have been employed 
on rales of pay insiiflicient to attract men capable of 
inslruclion or controlling their pupils. Above all 
the granlvS-in-aid ha\'e, from want of funds, often 
been inadequate. No fewer than 360 high schools 
with 80.247 pupils are in receipt of no grant at all 
and arc maintained at an average cost of less than 
half that of a Government school, mainly by fee- 
collections. Especially do these condition prevail 
in the area covered by the old provinces of IJcngal 
and Eastern Pcngal and As.sam — a result due, no 
doubt, to the rapid extension of ICnglish education 
beyond the ability of the local Govcrnmcnt.s to 
finance it. In Heiigal and Eastern Bengal, the 
number ol high scliools is greater than in the 
rest of British India jmt together and the cost of 
their maintenance to public funds is proporlionato- 
ly less than a th’ol of the cost prevailing in other 
provinces. A special inijuiry showed llial out of 
.some 4,7^ »o teachers in privately-managed high 
scliofds in those areas aboiil 4,200 were in receipt 
of less than Rs. 50 a month, some 3,3''-^-' of less 
than Rs. 30 a month, wliile many teachers of 
r.'’*glish aiui classical languages drew salaries that 
would not attract men to superior domestic 
service. The great variations in eoiulitions in 
different j)arts of India point to the difficiiliy of 
making any but the most general statements 
about the results of private enterprise and the 
special measures that are needed to assist it to 
perforin elficieiuly its work in the educational 
.system. 

Secndaky Education Policy. 

22. Subject to the necessities of variation in 
deference to local conditions the policy of the 
Government of India in regard to secondary 
English schools is : — 

(j) to improve the few exi.sting Government 
schools by (a) employing only graduates or 
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(i) trained teachers ; (d) introducing a graded 
service for teachers of English with a mini- 
mum salary of Ks. 40 per month and a 
maximum salary of Rs 400 per month ; 
(r) providing proper hostel accommodation ; 
{d) introducing a school course complete in 
itself with a staff sufficient to teach what 
may be called the modern side with special 
attention to the development of an historical 
and a geographical sense ; (t*) introducing 
manual training and improving science 
teaching ; 

(a) to increase largely the grants-in-aid in order 
that aided institutions may keep Dace with 
the improvements in (iovernment schools on 
the above mentioned lines and to encourage 
the establishment of new aided institutions 
where necessary ; 

(3) to .multi[)ly and improve training col- 
leges so that trained teachers may be 
available for public and private institutions ; 

(4) to found Government schools in such loca- 
lities as may, on a survey of local conditions 
and with due regard to economy of educa- 
tional effort and expense, be proved to 
require them. 

GRANT IN All) RULES. 

23. The Government of India also desire 
that the grant-in-aid rules should be made more 
elastic so as to enable each school which is 
recognised as necessary and conforms to the 
prescribed standards of management and efficiency 
to obtain the special assistance \\hich it requires 
in order to attain the fullest measure of utility. 
As larger grants become available, and as the pay 
and the personal of the teacliing stall are im- 
proved it will be possible for fhe Inspecting Offi- 
cer to concentrate his attention more and more 
upon the general quality of instruction. I'ull 
encouragement can then be given to improved 
and original methods of teaching in force, and 
gradually the grant-earning capacity of an institu- 
tion will come to be judged on grounds of general 
efficiency and desert rather than by rigid rules of 
calculation. 

RF.MODELLED SCHOOL COURSi:. 

24. The introduction of a school course com- 
plete in itself and of a modern and practical 
character, freed from the domination of the matri- 
culation examination, was recommended in the 
first instance by the Education ^^ommission of 


1882. In some provinces, and particularly in 
Madras, real progress has been made towards the 
accomplishment of this reform. 

The figures for 19c 1-02 and 1910-ri are 
1901-2 — School iMnal (candidates) — Madras and 
Coorg 194; liombay 1162; Central Pro\inces 
52 ; Marticulation (candidates) — Madras and Coorg 
76,82 ; liombay 3.731 ; United Trovinces 1,704 ; 
Central Provinces 473. 191 -ii — School Final 

(candidates) Madras and (^oorg, 7,317 ; Bombay 
1360; United Provinces 946 ; Central Provinces 
538 ; ]\larliculaiion (candidates) — Madras and 

Coorg 782 ; Bombay 3,766 ; United Provinces 
2,206 ; Ceiilral Provinces 7 2. In other provinces 
the school fin d examination has not yet been 
estahli.shvd except for special purpijses. 'Ihe total 
mimber of candidates in 1910-11 for the school 
final txaminaiion or lea\ing certificate in all British 
Provinces w.is 10,1 6r ; that of candidates for 
marliciihuion was 16,952 ; secondary English 
school leaving certificate 25. 

EXAMIX.VTIONS. 

'1 he principal objects the school examination 
are adaptability to the courses of study and avoid- 
ance of cram. In those Provinces in which a 
school final examination or school leaving cerli- 
ficaie lias not been introduced the (.Government 
India desire that it should ba introduced as soon 
as practicable. They suggest for the consideration 
of Local (.Governments and Administrations further 
development of the system in regard to the 
character of the losis by which certificalc-s are 
granted at the end of the hcho<.'l course. Before 
proceeding further, ho^^evcr, lliey re-stale and 
empliasisc the three principles laid down by the 
Indian Universities Commission in paragraph 170 
of their report ; — 

(1) ’J ho conduct of a school final or other 
scliool examination should be regarded as alto- 
gether outside the functions of a university. 

(2) It would be of great benefit to the Uni- 
versities if tin- Gcveinmcnt would direct that the 
matriculation examination should not be accepted 
as a preliminary or full test for any post in 
Ciovernment service. In cases where the matri- 
culation qualities for admission to a professional 
examination the schoi I final examination should 
be substituted for it. 

would be advantageous if the school 
final examination could, in the cases of those 
boys who propose to follow a university career, 
be made a sufficient lest of fitness to enter the 
University. Failing this, the best arrangement 
would apjiear to he that the marticulation candi- 
date should pass in certain subjects in the school 
final examination and be examined by the Unj- 
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versity with regard to any further requirements 
that may be deemed necessary. 

EXTERNAL EXAMINATIONS. 

26. The value of external examination cannot 
be overlooked. It sets before the teacher a defi- 
nite aim and it maintains a standard, but the 
definite aim often unduly overshadows insi ruction, 
and the standard is necessarily narrow and, in view 
of the large numbers that have to be examined, 
must confine itself to mere examination achieve- 
ment without regard to mental development or 
general growth of character. On “the other hand 
the draw-backs of external examinations arc be- 
coming more generally apparent, and attention 
was prominently drawn to them in the report of 
the Consulativc Committee on examinations in 
secondary schools in England. I’hey fail especi- 
ally in India in that they eliminate the inspecting 
and teaching staff as factors in the S) stem ; that 
they impose all responsibility upon a body ac- 
quainted but little (if at all) with the school exa- 
mined ; that they rely upon written papers which 
afford no searching test of inlellect, and no test 
at all of character or general ability and that they 
encourage cram, 

COMBINATION REQUIRED. 

27. — A combination of external and internal 
examinations is required. The Government of 
India consider that in the case of a school recog- 
nised as qualified to present candidates for a 
school-leaving certificate a record shoiihl be kept 
of the progress and conduct of each pupil in the 
highest classes of the schools and that the Ins- 
pector should enter his remarks upon these re- 
cords at his visits and thus obtain some acquaint- 
ance with the^arecr of each candidate during the 
two or three years before examination. These 
records, together with the marks obtained by 
pupils at school tests, would be valuable and 
would not only supjilement a test conducted 
partly through written ])apers on the more impor- 
tant subjects of instruction but also orally ; and 
with regard to the pupil’s past career the oral 
examination would be conducted by the inspector 
in consultation with members of the staff. A large 
increase in the superior Inspecting Staff would be 
required to work a system of this kind, and safe- 
guards would be necessary to protect teachers 
from undue influences. 

The (Government of India arc prepared to 
assist with such grants as they may be able to 
afford the introduction of any such system which 
may be locally practicable. 

The school-leaving certificate systems of Madras 
and the United Provinces fulfil many of the re. 


quirements of the reform in view, but their present 
characteristics may not be found altogether suit- 
able in other areas. Some such system, how'ever, 
as has been sketched above adapted to local condi- 
tions, would, it is believed, be most beneficial and 
do more than anything else to foster a system 
under which schools would be taught to think 
for themselves instead of being made to memoiize 
for examination purposes Next to the improve- 
ment of the pay and prospects of teachers which 
must accompany and even precede its introduction, 
this is, perhaps, the most important reform re- 
quired in secondary English education. 

TECIINTCAL EDUCATION. 

28. — No branch of education at present evokes 
greater public interest than teachnical and indus- 
trial instruction. Considerable progress has been 
made since 1904. I'^xisting educational institu- 
tions have been overhauled and equipped for new 
courses. Scholarships tenable in Europe and 
America have been established. Thanks to the 
generosity of the Tata family* seconded by liberal 
financial aid from the (Government of India and 
His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore an Indian 
Institute of Science, designed upon a large scale, 
has been established at Bangalore. It was thrown 
open to pupils in 191 1. The establishment of a 
Technological Institute at Cawnporc for the chemis- 
try of sugar manufacture and leather, for lextilc.s, 
and for acids and alkalis, has been sanctioned. 
Industrial schools have been opened in several 
provinces. Altogether, the number of technical 
and industrial .schools has risen since 1904 from 
88 to 218, an^ the number of pupils from 5,072 
to 10,535. 

29. The system of technical scholarships 
tenable abroad is still on trial, and a committee is 
examining the whole (jucstion in England. It is 
not always easy to arrange suitable cour.scs of study, 
a..d study abroad puts the ])upil at a disadvantage 
in removing them from the environment of Indian 
trade conditions. Eroin the information available, 
it appears that, of 73 scholars sent abroad, 36 have 
not returned to India while 18 arc at present indus- 
trially employed in India. 

( To be continued). 
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A notable Princes.s of Nepal — Rani Taradebi — 
is now in Calcutta. Although she has been in 
Bengal only for a few months she has 
Princess^ become already very popular for her 
active encouragement of popular 
enterprise. She is a gifted lady and in culture, 
charm of manner and accomplishments she may 
stand well to represent Oriental Womanhood. 
According to the opinion of experts she is a pro- 
found Sanskrit Scholar ; her devotion to the cause 
of learning is really commendable. She retains 
all that is best in Oriental Culture. During her 
short stay in Calcutta she had made a profound 
impression on those whom she met in this City, of 
these we may mention Her Excellency Lady Hard- 
ingc, Her Excellency Lady Creagh, The Right Re- 
verend Dr. Copleston Lord Bishop of Calcutta, Sir 
James Du Boulay, the Consul generals for Austro- 
Hungary, Japan, Greece and America, Sir Lawrence 
Jenkins the Chief Justice of Bengal, the Nawab 
of Murshidabad, the Maharajas of Darbhanga, 
Burdwan, Kasimbazar, Nashipur, Kakina, Dinajpur 
and Nuddia, Kumar Raja of Bobbili (Madras), 
Maharani of Sikkim, Maharaja of 1 'ippera, the 
Honble. Mr. Justice Chaudhuri, and many public 
men in Bengal. 

Few of our readers may know that Princess Tara- 
debi has been the central figure in a tragedy in 
Nepal. Her husband General Prince Jugut ]ung 
Rana Bahadur the eldest son of His Highness the 
late Maharaja Sir Jung Bahadur, G. C. B., 
G. C. S. I. etc., of Nepal, was assassinated along 
with his son Jodh Pertab Jung Rana Bahadur as the 
result of an intrigue for power. The present king of 
Nepal is the grand-nephew of General Jugut Jung. 
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The Rani is on her way to England which she intends 
visiting after seeing the historic places of India. A 
book is being compiled narrating the events of her 
life as also the autobiography of the late Maharaja 
Sir Jung Bahadur and of her husband the late 
General Prince Jugut Jung. 


Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee’s speech at the 
Convocation of the Calcutta University is a notable 
utterance setting forth in forcible 

tosh MSlVr- 

jee*8 Convo-’ versity after the passing of the Indian 
Universities Act of 1904. Really of 
all the other Indian Universities 
Calcutta has done most to utilise the opportunities 
given it in taking far-reaching measures for the 
improvement of the University. Their endeavours 
were to carry out the Indian -Universities Act of 
1904 and the provisions of the New Regulations. 
“ In the performance of this duty ” says the Vice- 
Chancellor in a very modest but effective way 
we have perhaps not shown ourselves particularly 
clever and resourceful, and the result may not have 
come up to our own or the world’s expectations ; 
blit I feel convinced that nobody who scrutinises 
without bias or prejudice the measures taken by us, 
will venture to deny that they have been prompted 
throughout by a loyal and dutiful spirit. ” We arc 
glad to note that the Vice-Chancellor is not oppo.s- 
ed to the foundation of new centres of learning 
of the teaching and residential type, but he is 
right in thinking that it would be deplorable if the 
claims of Calcutta were set aside in favour of other 
new centres of learning. 


A largely attended representative public meeting 
was held on the 17th March at the Bombay Town 
Sydenham Hall, to record its high appreciation of 
Memorial the distinguished and valuable services 
rendered by H. E. Lord Sydenham during>his term 
of service as Governor of Bombay. Sir Basil Scott, 
presided. He paid a high tribute of praise to Lord 
Sydenham’s achievements and accomplishments 
and said that the idea of erecting a statute to Lord 
Sydenham should not be lost sight of and hoped 
the city would soon be able to erect a statue to add 
to its beauty. 

Sir Jamsetji Jijibhoy moved the first resolution 
“that this public meeting of citizens desires to 
place on record the valuable services of the retiring 
Governor and that in commemoration of services 
this public meeting resolves that the College of 
^'ommerce to be established in Bombay should 
be called a^r His Excellency and that subscrip- 


tions raised be applied to building and equipment 
of that College.” 

Sir Henry Procter in seconding it .said that 
Lord Sydenham’s absolute devotion to duty was 
commendable. It had a two fold object, one, 
efficiency of his administration and the other the 
welfare of all classes of people. 

This was supported by the Hindu Baronet Sir 
Chinubhai Madhowlal and carried unanimously. 

A strong and influential Committee was ap- 
pointed to make arrangements for the purpose of 
the memorial and entertainment. It was announ- 
ced that funds amounting to two laks and twenty 
six thousands were already promised and much 
more is expected. 


The Gurukula anniversary was held on the 
19th and the following days, 'riiousand of persons 
Gurukula i sittings of the Sarasvat 

Anniver- Sammilan were presided over by Pro- 
th?8a?a8- ^'^ssor Satyendra Nath Sen of the Calcutta 
jataSam- City College. The Brahmacharis dis- 
played a wonderful command over Sans- 
krit, speaking it with admirable ease and surprising 
fluency. Professor Satyendranath in his presidcntiiil 
address paid a rich tribute to the learning of 
Pundit Gangadhar and to the profound s<'oliir- 
ship and magnificent chara( ter of Swami Daya- 
nand. 'I’he president referred to Ciiriikula as an 
institution pregnant with grand possibilities, quoU'd 
Sir James Meston and appealed for co-operation 
in the work of propagating Sanskrit learning. 


of Bengal 
and the 
Bangiya 
3ahit:-- 


In consideration of the work done by the 
Bangiya Sahitya Parishad in the department*; of 
The Gov- Indian history and Bengali liteiature 
•iMent. and of the educational value and the 
worth of its publications His Excel- 

ya Icncy the Governor in Council has been 

Parishad pleased to direct that an annual grr*nt 
of Rs. 1,200 shall be given in aid of the Society’s 
publication fund and that tw'o hundred copies of 
the quarterly journal of the Parishad will be 
purchased for distribution to schools and colleges 
and inspecting officers. Wc congratulate the 
Government of Bengal upon their action in this 
matter. The Bangiya Sahitya Parishad has been 
doing very useful work ever since its establishment 
The Government grant is conditional upon the 
Parishad being able to spend twice as large a sum 
for publication purpo.ses out of itsown resourps. Wc 
trust that there will be no difficulty in raising this 
sum having regard to the work the Parishad is 
doing. 
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THE UNIVERSITIES 
Calouttei Un Ivors! tv 

Annua/ Convocation, /V/arch 15, 1913. 

The Annual Convocation of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity for conferring Degrees was held at the 
Senate House Saturday afternoon. There was a 
large attendance of ladies and gentlemen. 'J'hc 
Ex-officio fellows, the Honorary Fellows and the 
Ordinary Fellows of the University assembled 
in academic costume, in the Senate House at 
2-30 p.m. and at 2-40 they proceeded to the 
entrance Hall and took their places in proces- 
sional order. Five minutes later Sir Ashutosh 
Mukerjee the Vice-Chancellor, the members of the 
Syndicate and the Registrar received His Excellency 
Lord Carmichael, the Rector, at the foot of the 
staircase and conducted him to the lOntrance Hall 
where he was received by the Fellows. His 
Excellency having robed a procession was formed 
in the following order: 'J^he Registn^r : Members 
of the Syndicate (arranged two and two in order 
of seniority) : His Excellency the Rector: the 
Hon. the Vicc-Cniancellor : lix-officio. Honorary 
and Ordinary Fellows (arranged two and two 
in order of seniority). His Excellency was then 
conducted to the “dais,’’ where ho took his scat 
with Sir Lawrence Jenkins on his right and the 
fion’ble (he Vice-Chancellor and the I.ord Jiishop 
of C.alcutta on his left. Sir Gooroodas Banncrjec, 
the Hon. Dr. Deba Prosad Sarbadhikari and the 
Deans of the Faculties also occupied their seats on 
the “dais.” His Excellency having declared the 
convocation open the Vice-Chancellor gave away 
the diplomas. There were over fifteenhiindrcd 
graduates this year who were made up as follows : 
M.Vs, 165 ; B.A’s, 759 ; M.Sc's, 35 ; B.Sc’s, 16S ; 

s, 37 ; D.L’s, I ; IJ.L’s, 302 ; M.S's i, M.B’s 
37 ;L.M,Ss 31 and H. E's 16. Of these, however, 
about six hundred actually were present to receive 
their degrees. 

VICSmCHANCELLOR’S SPEECH. 

His Excellency then called upon the Hon. the 
Vice-Chancellor to address the Convocation. Sir 
Ashutosh Mookerjec said : — 

Your Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen, — My 
first words on this occasion must be expressive of 
the profound regret of all members of the Univer- 
sity at the unavoidable absence of His Excellency 
the Chancellor. During the l ist twent3'-live ypars, 
•successive annual Convocations, except in one 
solitary instance, have been regularly held under 
e presidency of our Chancellor ; and wc have 
ecn so accustomed to his presence at these cere- 
ntonial functions that even under ordinary circums- 


tances wx would miss him with the keenest and the 
most widespread disappointment. On the present 
occasion, however, the special reason for his ab- 
sence serves immensely to intensify our grief. We 
all knew that he would have been in our midst to 
encourage us by his kindly words, but for the das- 
tardly outrage on his person, — a crime justly de- 
nounced as unsurpassed for its atrocity, which 
deeply stirred the minds of all ranks and sections 
of the Indian People, and evoke the indignation 
and abluirrencc of men, women and children of 
all creeds and classes. What more striking and 
gratifying proof is needed of the genuine personal 
interest His Excellency takes in our work, than the 
fact that even when prostrated by physical suffer- 
ing, he expressed a strong desire to be in our midst 
and he has been c )mpclled with much reluctance 
and regret to abandon the idea, only upon the 
emphatic advice of his medical attendants. Let us 
express our deepest gratitude to a wise and bene- 
ficicnt Providence that His Excellency has been so 
mercifully spared lo ii.s, and let us fervently hope 
that we may long continue to enjoy the high privi- 
lege and inestimable advantage of his guidance 
and advice. I have just received a telegram from 
His Excellency the ('hanccllor which I shall read 
for your information. It is as follows : — 

'Po Vice Chanxfj.lok, 

Calcutta University. 

I deeply regret that my recent injuries forbid my 
presence as your (Chancellor at to-day \s (.Convoca- 
tion, when it had been my earnest hope to attend, 
though 1 know that my place will be most happily 
filled by His Excellency Lord (CCarmiehael. 1 wish 
all success to the (Convocation and it is my heart 
felt prayer that the grants which my Ckivernment 
have been able to provide for the pursuit of higher 
studies and for other needs may further the work of 
the University. I rejoice to think that in pursuance 
of the wishes expressed by His Imperial Majesty the 
Ring Emperor it has been found possible to make 
a liberal provision this year also of some 3J crores 
of rupees for various kinds of educational institu- 
tions. I confidently hope that the Calcutta Univer 
sity will DO conspicious in inculcating an education 
moulded on broad, useful lines, and in further ad- 
vancing the cause of true learning. To the young 
men who take their degrees to-day I tender my 
warm congratulations. The future of India is 
bound up with their own future, so let them go 
forth with high ideals and high courage. ^lay happi- 
ness attend on their future. 

Viceroy. 

During the last twelve months the record of 
our academic work shows unabated progress. I 
deem myself particularly fortunate that, on this 
occasion, I am not called upon to deplore the 
death of any of our active workers, though we have 




been deprived, by retirement, of the services of 
two of our valued members. Dr. Phillott who was 
a tower of strength to us in the cause of the pro- 
motion of Arabic and Persian learning, and Mr. 
Justice Caspersz who took an unfailing interest in 
the reform of legal studies in this University. A well 
deserved tribute, however, is due to the memory 
of three of our Honorary Fellows, who have re- 
cently passed away, full of years and honours — 
Mr. Umeschandra Dutt, a scion of a gifted family 
and an unassuming scholar of varied literary cul- 
ture, readily assisted, during many years, our 
Board of Studies with his extensive and accurate 
knowledge of the Classical and modern languages 
of Europe. Rai Kshetranath Chatterjec Bahadur 
had made his mark as an able and ex[)erienced 
Engineer, and his advice was eagarly sought and 
highly esteemed by the members of the Faculty to 
which he belonged. The Rev. Patou Begg, one of 
our most careful and conscientious teach, is and 
examiners, rendered valuable .services lis Prin- 
ciple of the Ivondon Missionary .Society’s Ins- 
tiution and ably sustained its rcputiili jii as a 
thoroughly efficient place of instruction. The 
names and services of these distinguished men, 
who worked strenuously for our advance in days 
now long part, will not be readily forgotten by 
generations to come, and their bright example will 
s'^rve to stimulate the activity of many a toiler in 
the same held. 

Five New Chair.s. 

During the last year our endeavours to develop 
the University as a teaching Institution have been 
successful beyond the expectation of our most 
enthusiastic friends. Since we last met in Convo- 
cation, five new Chairs, have been created, two 
by the Government of India, two by the munifi- 
cence of a private individual and one by the 
University itself. Of the first two, established with 
the aid of funds supplied by the Government of 
India, one wc have been graciously permitted 
by His Majesty the King-Emperor to associate 
with his revered name. The occupant of this 
Chair will devote himself to the advancement of 
philosophical knowledge, and, the first Professor 
nominated is one of the most erudite graduates of 
this University, Dr. Briijendranath Sil. The next 
professorship, for which also the funds have been 
supplied by the Government of India, wc have 
been permitted to associate with the name of our 
beloved Chancellor, and a distinguished French- 
man, Dr. Frechet, Professor in the University of 
Poitiers, has been chosen as the first Hardinge 
Professor of Higher Mathematics in the University. 
The third chair, which has been founded by the 
University, will be devoted to the fascinating 
subject of Ancient Indian History and Culture, 
and we ate peculiarly fortunate in that we have 


been able to secure the services of Dr. George 
Thibaut, who stands in the foremost rank of 
scholars distinguished for strikingly original work 
in the field of Sanskritic studies. The fourth and 
fifth Chairs we have been able to establish by 
the princely munificence of Sir Taraknath Palit 
whose name will be handed down to posterity as 
the greatest benefactor of an Indian University. 
One of these Chairs will be devoted to Chemistry 
and the other to Physical Science ; but no appoint- 
ments have yet been made, as the problem of 
the establishment of a University laboratory which 
is now engrossing our attenrion, must first be 
satisfactorily solved. The three Professors already 
appointed will shortly enter upon the discharge of 
their duties ; but, meanwhile, wc have been parti- 
cularly fortunate in that we were able to secure 
as Readers two scholars of w’orldwide reputation. 
The last twelve months also have witnessed a 
marked and rapid development of Post-graduate 
teaching, which, it is confidently cxi)ected by all 
true friends of higher education in this country, 
will have the most far-reaching and beneficial 
results. We have now arranged for systematic 
courses of lecturers for M.A. students in English, 
.Sanskrit, Pali, i^ersian, Arabic, Comparative 
Philology, Philosophy, History, Economics and 
Pure Mathematics. It is a matter for the sincercst 
congratulation that wc have an enthusiastic body 
of students genuinely anxious to avail themselves 
of the facilities afforded by the instituti(jn of these 
lectures ; our classes are full, indeed, in some 
subjects we have as many as a hundred students ; 
and there are ample indications already that next 
session there will be a large accession to the 
strength of these Postgraduate classes. I desire 
emphatically to repudiate the suggestion that 
the institution of these lectures implies undesirable 
competition between the University and its b^. t 
affiliated Colleges. We fully recognise the excellent 
work hitherto accomplished by some of our 
strongest Institutions in tlie way of Post-graduate 
teaching, and we are justly proud of their achieve- 
ments which have served to cnhence our reputation. 
At the .same time, we cannot fail to real.se 
that there is a widespread demand for I'ost- 
graduate teaching, which cannot be adequately 
met by any affiliated institution, however strongly 
staffed and well-equipped it may be, which has 
also to bear the heavy burden of undcr-gradiiate 
teaching of a large body of students, The deve- 
lopment of Post-graduate teaching must conse- 
quently continue to engage our earnest attention 
for years to come, and if the scheme under proper 
guidance and control, succeeds as evfry well-wisher 
of the Uuiversity trusts it will, we shall have 
justified our existence as an Institution whose proud 
motto is the Advancement of I.<earning, and wc 



shall also have effectively solved the question of 
an adequate supply of well-educated teachers, 
lecturers and professors for the numerous schools 
and colleges within our jurisdiction. The last 
twelve months have also witnessed the comple- 
tion of the splendid building which we owe pri- 
marily to the munificence of the Maharaja of 
Durbhanga; but before the lapse of the year, 
we have made the unwelcome discovery that the 
new building is inadequate for our rapidly 
expanding needs ; though we have been able to 
find accommodation for our growing Library, for 
our office with its increasing records, for our 
M. A. Classes and for the University Law College 
with its extensive Library, the need for additional 
accommodation is already keenly felt. During 
the last twelve months, also, the University has 
made rapid progress towards the erection of a 
hostel for the students of the University Law 
College, and we hope to have one hundred and 
fifty students in residence on the premises at the 
commencement of the next session. It is a matter 
of the deepest regret, however, that visible progress 
has not yet been effected in the erection of hostels 
for the other colleges in the city, and to all inter- 
ested in the w’elfare of our students, it is still a 
matter of grave concern that they continue in 
many instances to live under very unfavourable 
condidions. I have no desire to minimise the 
practical difficulties in the way of the realisation 
of our ideal, but I do consider it a mattor of vital 
importance that the obligations of the State in 
this respect should not be under-estimated. It 
would be a lamentable mistake to suppose the 
foundation of new centres of intellectual activity 
was likely, in the near future, to reduce materially 
the pressure on the great colleges of Calcutta 
and would thus justify a less favourable treat- 
ment in their case. On the other hand, it 
is undeniable that vigorous and sustained effort 
must be made for the solution of the question 
of residence of the students of this great city. Wo 
see on all sides unmistakable signs of fresh life and 
activity. The number of the students who seek 
admission to our colleges has steadily increased, 
and in fact, has strained to the utmost the capacity 
of the best and strongest of our institutions. The 
number of candidates at all our examinations has 
steadily grown. Our advanced students have ex- 
hibited a highly commendable desire to proceed to 
the highest degrees and have eagerly competed for 
the most valuable prizes awarded on the results of 
original research. The signs of development are 
evident on all sides ; in the Faculties of Arts and 
^w, we have made ourselves directly responsible 
for the instruction of i,8oo Post-graduate students ; 
the University has thus loyally and steadily endeav- 
oured to advance the sacred cause entrusted to its 


care. But, notwithstanding the most vigorous 
efforts on the part of all concerned in the perform- 
ance of this great and difficult task, doubts have 
been felt and sometimes expressed whether we are 
on the right path at all. 

The Policy of the UNrvERSiTV. 

In the course of the la.st year, questions have 
been addressed to me more than once as to what was 
the ‘policy’ of the Calcutta University. The ques 
tioners, in some cases, were persons evidently ani- 
mated by sympathy for our University and genu- 
inely desirous to be informed as to the meaning 
and drift of the various measures taken by us ; in 
other cases, the enejuiry appeared to me — unless 
my ear was rather too sensitive— to have a kind of 
sarcastic sub-tone ; and in other cases, again, the 
antagonistic feeling that prompted it could not be 
mistaken. However this may be, the question so 
directly asked is entirely fair and unobjectionable. 
Our friends are entitled to be enlightened as to the 
motives and ])iirposes of the steps which they may 
not fully understand; and it is disirable that our 
enemies — if, indeed, there be any such persons— 
should be given no opportunity to misinterpret and 
misrepresent our doings. 1, therefore, gladly avail 
myself of the present opportunity to give to the 
members and friends of our University here assem- 
bled a brief exposition of the meaning and aims 
of our activity. 

The policy of the University of Calcutta, ever 
since the introduction of the new Regulation framed 
in agreement with the Indian Universities Act, has 
been to comply as far as feasible with the demands 
which the Regulations formulate. In the per- 
formance of this duty, we, perhaps, have not shown 
ourselves particularly clever and resourceful, and the 
result may not have come iq) to our own or the 
w’orlds expectations ; but I feel convinced that no- 
body who scrutinizes, without bias or prejudice, the 
measures taken by us, will venture to deny that they 
have been prompted tliroughout by a loyal and 
dutiful spirit. We have striven to tlie best of our 
capacity to carry out a policy laid down for us by 
the highest authorities. 

Work Done. 

The first duty which devolved on the University 
under the new order of tilings was to overhaul the 
entire existing system of University education, and 
its preliminary stage, secondary education. To that 
end, it undertook, in the first place, no less a task 
than a searching enquiry into the condition of all 
the schools, seven hundred in number, in Bengal 
Proper, Western and Eastern, Bihar, Orissa, .A.ssam 
and Burma, which are recognised by the University, 
that is, enjoy the privilege, a highly prized privilege, 
to present candidates at the Matriculation Examina 
tion. With the friendly co-operation of the depart- 
ments of Public Instruction, the University had 



each school submitted to a careful and detailed 
inspection bearing on all essential points of school 
organisation, management and discipline. On each 
inspection, a full report was drawn up by the In- 
spector and carefully considered by the Syndicate, 
who then proceeded to pass orders on it, pointing 
out in detail what improvments and reforms the 
school concerned was expected to make in order to 
retain the privilege of recognition. Next to this, 
there came a great task of a more strictly academical 
nature, and presenting much greater intrinsic di- 
fficulties, namely, the task of revising the extent of 
affiliation enjoyed by the Colleges, nearly sixty in 
number, under the jurisdiction of the University and 
scattered all over the country within its territorial 
limits. This work was undertaken by an officer of 
the University of high standing and educational attain 
ments, specially appointed for the purpose ; with 
him there were associated in each instance one or 
more special Inspectors, selected with a view to the 
individual requirements of the case. The full and 
often highly interesting reports, drawn up by these 
Inspectors, give a vivid picture of the state of 
collegiate education under the University of Calcutta 
at the time when the Indian Universities Act 
came into operation. Each of these documents 
was minutely scrutinized by the Syndicate, and 
on this basis the (luestion of the standard 
and extent of affiliation which the College 
would be allowed to retain, was determined. It 
may suffice to say that practically the Syndicate 
had to fight a kind of battle with each College, a 
battle often long protracted and affording to the 
authorities of the College splendid opportunities for 
the display of obstinate valour. I'herc is not a 
College in our jurisdiction which has not since 
1907 been moved to lake extensive measures to- 
wards its general improvement — on all sides, teach- 
ing staffs have been strengthened, libraries have 
be en replenished, laboratories have been erected or 
newly equipped. In more than one case, an 
j Institution has undergone a veritable re birth. I 
complete this rapid and necessarily higlily incom- 
J plete sketch of such of our labours as may be 
• termed reformatory or corrective, with just a 
i reference to one more extremely onerous task 
i which we, in obedience to the new regulations, 
'1 have taken upon ourselves, namely, the 
.‘I disposal of all those endless cases in which 
students who fo/ some reason or other have fallen 
short of the prescribed attendance at lectures claim 
to be admitted to University Examinations. This 
special task implies a very heavy addition to the 
work of the Syndicate, but we carry it on steadily, 
knowing that thereby we powerfully check irregu- 
larities and strengthen the hands of Principals in 
their effort to maintain order and discipline. I 
may add, in conclusion of this part of my remarks, 


one word as to the reforms we have made in the 
teaching of law in this province. In no other 
department has there been a change equally con- 
spicuous and fundamental. Our present arrange- 
ments are not exactly ideal. I, for my part, 
foresee great possibilities of furture developments 
in this field of our activities. Hut I fool sure that 
every one acfiuaintcd with our law teaching as 
it was five years ago and as it is now, will admit 
that a fairly ordered world has risen out of chaos. 

Thk Universities Act. 

I have often wondered lhai the principles laid 
down as to the functions of the University in the 
Indian Universities Act of 1904 have met with 
such scant recognition. I do not mean most 
genuine form of recognition only, which expresses 
itself in practical measures, hut also appreciation 
of a purely theoretical type. 'I’he Indian Univer- 
sities Act was the outcome of an extensive and 
searching enquiry into the higher educational 
needs of the country, and that enquiry itself had 
been due to the fact that the existence of such 
needs was felt widely and deeply. Even now, after 
the lapse of nine years, one may without hesitation 
affirm that the principles embodied in the Indian 
Universities Act very accurately represented the 
ideas held at that lime by a considerable body of 
thoughtful men in this country as to wliat tlie 
Universities should do to meet tliose needs. There 
is good reason to suspect that a great deal of the 
oppo.silion, active or passive, with whicli the oper- 
ations of our University have met in recent years, 
is traceable to the fact that the essential features 
of the New Universities Act of 1904 were curious- 
ly enough forgotten as soon as announced. The 
fact is that whatever steps other than those of a 
purely correcli.e character our University has 
taken in the course of the last seven years, have 
been singly and solely determined by the desire 
to carry out, as far as we could, the policy so 
clearly and unambiguously formulated in the 
Indian Universities Act. 1 will not enquire what 
odicr Universities have done in this direction, but 
for Calcutta I may claim with confidence that it 
has at any rate grasped the principles of the new 
policy and taken some steps to carry them on- in 
practice. We have, in the first place, framed 
Regulations bearing on the appointment of Uni- 
versity Lecturers, Readers and Professors. VVe 
have in the second place, taken a wide survey of 
the existing conditions of higher leaching, pro- 
ceeded to introduce as many actual improvements 
and to make as many actual advances as our limi- 
ted means permitted. The special conditions 
prevailing at Calcutta immediately suggested a 
plan which probably could not be carried out m 
any other Indian University. We have * 
number of first grade Colleges, with many highly 
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qualified teachers, but there are among them two 
only, where the staffs are strong enough to under- 
take Post-graduate work in some branches at 
least in addition to the under-graduate teaching. 
But each one of all these Colleges has at least 
some Professors whose attainments qualify them 
to take part in M.A. work ; and the idea, there- 
fore occurred to us to combine all those teachers 
in groups, strong enough to undertake each of 
them M.A. teaching in a particular subject. This 
was done, and in addition we took the further 
important step to strengthen those groups of tea- 
chers by associating with them special University 
Lecturers, not attached to any College but lec- 
turing to University students only and receiving 
remuneration from University funds. This combin- 
ed plan has so far been eminently successful. The 
lectures are attended by a body of more than five 
hundred students, many of whom would have been 
inevitably excluded from all M.A. instruction if 
we had to rely on the Colleges alone. Our scheme 
of Post graduate teaching, however, is still in its 
beginnings and may no doubt be more thoroughly 
organised and effectively strengthened if additional 
funds were provided for the purpose. 

Special Teaching. 

With regard to special teaching of the most 
advanced type, we have since 1908 appointed a 
number of University Readers who have delivered 
courses of lectures in special subjects. Eight of 
these courses have been actually delivered ; four 
have been published and the others are in course 
of publication. Among these Readers there have 
been men of the highest eminence ; I need men- 
tion only the two last ones, whose services we are 
able to secure in the course of the present session 
—Dr. Forsyth who had before his audience entirely 
novel results obtained by himself in an extremely 
diflicult though interesting department of Pure 
Mathamatics, and Dr. Oldenberg who gave a mas- 
terly sketch of the method employed and results 
obtained by European scholars in domain of old 
Indian grammatical and mythological research. 
The stim’.iiating effect of the presence and the 
teaching of such eminent men cannot be ques- 
tioned, and we trust that the institution of Readers 
will in future be more widely developed. On the 
other hand, we are aware that wa would be of even 
greater value to have, at our University, teachers of 
the highest type, either practically permanent, or at 
any rate, engaged for a number of years, so that 
continuity of teaching and infiuence might be se- 
cured. This is the reason why we are anxious to 
be placed in a position to appoint University Pro- 
fessorsjwho may stay with us for lengthened periods, 
deliver lectures on a systematic plan, and remain 
in continuous contact with the best students in each 
department. The need of a body of such men nu- 


merous enough to cover, as it were, not, indeed, 
the whole ground of higher learning and research, 
but a considerable section of it for the cultivation 
of which our University is already prepared — is 
obvious ; but— I hardly need remind to you of the 
financial diflicuity I All the same, our efforts in 
this direction have been a measure successful, and 
a hopeful begining has been made, even within the 
last twelve months. This is an outline of what we 
so far have been able to accomplish in the line of 
higher true University teaching. Our policy herein 
has been the policy of the Indian Universities 
Act of 1904; that will continue to be our policy: 
wc do not, at present at any rate, feel the need of 
a better policy. What we do feel we grievously 
need, is Funds, and again Funds ; but we are not 
wMthout hope that they will come to us in due 
season. 

The Teaching Faculties. 

I trust I have said enough to indicate the gener- 
al lines on which, if circumstances are not adverse, 
we intend to move in the near future. We should 
be entitled to speak of a Teaching University on a 
modest scale, at any rale, if we were to possess a 
body of University Professors composed of at least 
one representative for each of all those branches 
of study which are contemplated in our present 
M. A. Courses — I do not mean only those courses 
which are actually taught, but all tin se for which 
theoiet cal provision is made in cur knowledge each 
of which would require two repieseniatives at lea.^t, 
as for instance, Mathematics and History. Our 
requirements in this respect have to some extent 
been already definitely formulated. As soon as 
our University Chairs are increased in number and 
they become fairly representative of different bran- 
ches of learning, the University Professors should 
be appointed to form the future 1 caching Faculties 
of the University. These Faculties might be cons- 
tituted by teachers only, with the Professors as 
Members Ex-officio, invested possibly with the 
right to add to their numbers, in proportion which 
can hardly be defined at present, by cooptation 
from the ranks of the University I..ecturers. Each 
Faculty — there would, in all probability, be two or 
at most three only for a long time to come — would 
determine the course of Postgraduate study in the 
various branches within its cognizance. The 
highest teaching in each branch would be un- 
dertaken by the special Professor, who would at 
the same time direct and superintend the work of 
the University Lecturers in his department. If 
this can be realised, our University may, within a 
measurable lime, possess groups of higher 
teachers whose position and functions would be in 
a fair degree at any rate analogous to those of 
the teachers in the famous Universities of the 
West. 1 naturally refrain from further details or 
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from forecasts as to the ultimate possible develop- 
ment of the modest organisation 1 contemplate ; 
it will be wise, if for the present we confine our- 
selves to plans of work which appear to be actually 
attainable within a not too distant future. 

There in one special point in connection with 
the University Professorships on which I claim 
your indulgence to dwell for a moment, and thus 
to emphasise what I said last year on the subject. 
Some patriotic friends have told me very distinctly 
that these Professorships should, as a matter of 
course, all go to Indian scholars. My answer 
was and ever will be that these Professorships 
should, as a matter of course, go to the best quali- 
fied men whom we may be able to engage on the 
terms that it is in our power to offer. 'Phe 
principle of nationality is to be deprecated alto- 
gether in matters of higher learning and research, 
and we here in India are truly not yet in a position 
to be more exclusive, chauvinistic in this respect 
than the great nations of the West. 

A Reply to Critics. 

I have a suspicion that some of those critics 
and enquirers who appear to doubt whether the 
Calcutta University has a policy at all, possibly 
find fault, not so much with our general ideas and 
aims and the schemes devised by us to carry 
them out, as with the character of our mode of 
procedure. 1 have, in fact, heard it asserted that 
however good our intentions may be, our methods 
sadly lack consistency and and continuity ; we 
are in .substance charged with acting, or at any 
rate appearing to act, rather at random. The 
proper plan, these our advisers suggest, would 
be to work out first a complete scheme of Univer- 
sity extension, as consistent and as logical as 
possible, and then to carry it out methodically, 
observing due sequence and order, and thus 
making it quite easy to any observer to follow 
and approve our proceedings. To such friendly 
advisers or critics, I can only reply that those 
responsihile for the development of the University 
are not altogether unaware of what our procedure 
may leave to desire in point of regularity and 
consecutiveness. The fact is that we are not 
permitted to work under ideal conditions. Such 
conditions can no dubt be easily imagined. Let 
us conceive that some powerful magician were all 
at once to appear on the scene and address u.s 
somewhat as follows : *T know, my friends, that 
it is your great wi.sh to establish a true model 
teaching residential University in or near Calcutta 
Allow me to help you. Here I present you with 
an extensive plot of ground, well-watered and laid 
out in beautiful gardens and slindy groves. 
Observe, scattered all over the place those mani- 
fold groups of palatial buildings, fitted to serve 
residences of Princes and of the Rulers of the 


land. All these I freely place at your disposal 
for the use of your Professors, Tutors and Stu- 
dents. Do not moreever be troubled about ex- 
penses. You have access to a gold mine from 
which you may draw half a million pounds a 
year, without apprehension that the source of sup- 
ply will he exhaustedi You find in the treasury 
ten million pound for initial expenses. Take 
possession of it all and prosper.’' — Let such an 
offer be made and I promise you that we shall 
at once set to work vigorously and methodically 
to build up a perfect University ; but alas, such 
pleasant things do not happen, at least not in 
Calcutta. We are compelled to make the best 
of what we have— limted means, unfavourable 
surroundings, unsuitable buildings, intermittent 
opportunities. I will not complain, for, on the 
whole, we have so far not been unfortunate. But, 
how, under the actual circumstances, I ask, 
should we have managed to proceed, otherwise 
than in fits and starts and in a kind of possibly 
fantastic zigzag line ? For a building to house our 
University Library and the University Law College, 
we were indebted to the fortunate circumstances 
that six years ago our distingushed Honorary 
Fellow, the Maharaja of Darbhanga, conceived the 
noble idea that he would apply a portion of his 
immense wealth to the substantial aid of the 
University of Calcutta, and, it was a still more for- 
tunate accident that the University of Patna at that 
time did not exist oven in the imaginations of 
people. 'I'hat we have a University Chair of 
Economies is due to the recognition by Lord 
Miiuo of the special importance of the study of 
that science for India. Our present beloved 
Viceroy, Lord Hardinge, was moved, in an aus- 
picious moment, to listen to an application for the 
foundation of Chairs of Mathematiesand Philosophy. 
It was, again, a lucky accident, as far as we nan 
can judge, that Sir 'I'arak Nath Palit, not many 
months ago, determined to devote his entire fortune 
to the promotion of scientifiic research in our Uni 
versity ; and, finally, our students recently had the 
benefit of a course of stimulating lectures by Pro 
fessor Oldenberg. because it so happened that this 
distinguished savant conceived the plan of a visit 
to India in the course of the last cold season. 
We are truly thankful for ail these unexpected gifts 
and fervently liope that the long chapter of lucky 
accidents is not yet clo.sed. But 1 trust it is 
evident why.iiviiig and working under such con- 
ditions, we do not advance on entirely scientific 
lines. All we can promise to do is to make good 
and speedy use of every opportunity to carry some 
what higher the stately building which we are 
engaged in rearing, even at the risk that the pile 
may continue, perhaps for a long lime, to look 
odd and unsymmetrical. 
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REACTiONivRy Critics. 

I feel bound to touch upon another point before 
I conclude this Address. The critics, whom so 
far I have endeavoured to satisfy, do not mean, if 
I understand them rightly, to oppose all progressive 
action on the part of the University. We have 
often heard it asserted, in the course of the last 
year, that after all there is no urgent reason to 
strike out new lines in our activity, that Calcutta 
has done very well under the old system and might 
with advantage be left to continue under it. Reac- 
tionary critics of this type I would meet with two 
weighty considerations. I am not, in the first 
place, prepared in any way to admit that those 
higher developments of University life and work 
towards which we are striving are not really needed 
or not urgently required. Reflect on the general 
intellectual situation of the country. Wo, no 
doubt, at the present time possess a hiirly strong 
class of highly educated and truly cultured men. 
Our Universities have produced many generations 
of graduates, and all of them are, to some extent, 
acquainted with literature of the highest type, and 
are in general touch with modern thought bearing 
on some at least of the great departments of human 
life and activity. C.onsiderable numbers of our 
graduates have entered the learned professions and 
have acquitted themselves with credit, while not a 
few amongst them have risen to great eminence 
and are fully worthy to take rank even with the 
best of those sons of Great llritain whose life and 
work are devoted to the service of India. But 
something more is imperatively needed, India, we 
cannot conceal the fact from ourselves, contributes 
hardly anything at the present moment towards the 
progress and extension of knowledge : in this 
respect, it does not rank even with the smallest of 
the civilised countries of the West. Our Colleges 
and Universities, doubtless, help to preserve and 
impart knowledge and learning, but they do exceed- 
ingly little to augment and extend it. What 
dangers, I ask, could there possibly be involved 
even in the most rapid and sudden higher develop- 
ment of our Universities ? Modern Western know- 
ledge, with all its potentially revolutionary and 
unsettling tendencies, has been ..with us now for 
more than half a century ; and the action of higher 
developments would, almost to a certainty, be not 
incentive but restrictive and corrective. Apart 
from the grave financial difficulty, what serious 
objections could there be raised against the sudden 
simultaneous creation of twenty or even fifty Uni- 
versity Chairs ? It will not seriously be asserted 
that our students are not capable of higher things ; 
on the contrary, there is a great deal of ability of 
high order, there is much eagerness and ambition, 
there is true intellectual curiosity. In this Univer- 
sity, at any rate, the M. A. Classes are literally 
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crowded ; why, then, apart again from the question 
of fund.s, should our young men be denied privi- 
leges and opportunies regularly enjoyed by their 
conlemporaties in every civili.sed country in the 
AVest ? It truly does not appear desirable that, in 
all futurity, every young Indian, who has higher 
intellectual aspiration.s, should be compelled, at the 
expense of much money and great risk and incon- 
venience, to resort to Oxford or Cambridge, where 
after all he may be denied access to a College, or 
to stray even further, possibly to a Continental or 
American University. 

A Critical Time. 

But, and this is my second point, we here at 
Calcutta truly realise that the time for academical 
discussions as to the scope of the task before the 
Universities and the fitness of our students for 
higher teaching is really past and gone. When, 
ten years ago, the Universities Commission was 
engaged on an elaborate enquiry into the educa- 
tional condition and needs of India, there was 
much excited feeling, and people talked about the 
great crisis that had arisen in the life of our Uni- 
versities. But, at the present moment, I feel very 
vividly, and I have no doubt that many of you 
will feel with me, that the crisis of 1903 was 
nothing compared to the crisis which now hangs 
over the head of all the Indian Universities, and 
more particularly of the University of Calcutta. 
At that time, Calcutta like all other Institutions of 
the same rank, was called upon to remedy obvious 
defects in its organisation and working, and, in 
certain no doubt very essential points, to extend, 
its aims and functions ; but nothing then appeared 
to threaten the proud position it had held for so 
long a time, in the front rank, if not at the head of 
all Indian Universities. Since that time, extra- 
ordinary changes, unc.xpected and impossible to 
anticipate, have taken place in the intellectual, or, 
let us say, in the educational atmosphere. In more 
than one quarter it has all at once been discovered 
that the existing Universities cannot be usefully 
called upon to effect reforms and enter on higher 
functions ; that these Institutions are already quite 
incapable of fruitful development, and, hence, 
should at the utmost be allowed to move on, on 
the old lines ; while, for all higher purposes, entirely 
new Universities are to be called into life. The 
call is, on one side, for national Universities, on 
another side, for true teaching and residential 
Universities. The existing Institutions are openly 
or tacitly condemned as non-national, non-teaching, 
non-residential, and are evidently cossidered so 
hopelessly inefficient that any attempt to raise them 
to a higher status would be labour wasted. I do 
not feel called upon to analyse and criticise all 
these novel schemes, much less to examine the 
policy which underlies them. I refer to them only 
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as conveying to us here at Calcutta an emphatic 
warning that we must forth-with reconsider our 
entire position and be prepared to take needful 
action. Neither the members of the Indian Uni- 
versities Commission of 1902 nor the framers of 
the Indian Universities Act of 1904, nor, in fact, 
the wisest among people interested in education 
at that time saw very far into the future. They 
were all unaware that an entirely new spirit was 
abroad, and, that the old Universities Avhich were 
called upon to mend their ways, would, before long, 
be imperiously summoned to justify their very 
existence, notwithstanding the fact that the new 
statute distinctly aimed at their reconstruction and 
reorganisation as teaching and residential Institu- 
tions. But, at the present moment, there would 
be no excuse for our failure to recognise the 
situation ^ the dangers that threaten us have 
assumed a very definite shape. Calcutta, indeed, 
has all along bestirred itself and taken timely 
action ; reforms have been effected, ideals have 
been formulated, and, in many instances, realised 
in practice ; we arc, therefore, not altogether un- 
ready to hold our own. But it is evident that we 
have to be much more vigilant and energetic in 
the immediate future than we have been in the 
past. It is now little more than a year that the 
City of Calcutta lost the proud privilege it had en- 
joyed for more than a century as the Capital of the 
great Indian Empire, as the residence of the 
Supreme Representative of our Gracious King- 
Emperor. We, the members of the Calcutta 
University, were at one with all the people of 
this City and of this Province in regretting our great 
common loss, and I ventured, in the course of 
my address last year, to give to that feeling some 
restrained expression. But beyond that we had no 
desire to go, for we are conscious that a corporation, 
whose special function it is to look after higher 
education and the promotion of learning, has no 
call to pass judgment on measures prompted by 
considerations of high administrative and political 
expediency, (^uite different is the question which 
concerns and agitates our minds to-day. We, the 
members of the University of Calcutta, have, in- 
jdeed, no intention whatever to oppose ourselves 
Ito the foundation of new centres of high education 
[and learning, either outside or inside our Province ; 
|we recognise that the needs of the country in that 
[direction are constantly expanding and that new 
[means may be required to satisfy them and we are 
fully prepared to meet fair competition. But we 
ardently expect and emphatically demand that rival 
Institutions should not, by artificial means, be 
enabled to snatch from us in a brief moment a posi- 
tion to which we have risen by the steady work 
. jid sustained offort of half a centurv. Calcutta 
rnay, after all, confidently expect that its past ser- 


vices to the cause of education and knowledge 
should meet with ready recognition — not that idle 
recognition which confines itself to a hollow vote 
of thanks and a polite assurance of esteem, but 
that only genuine form which expresses itself in 
active help and sympathy, enabling the recipient 
to advance his work and realise the aspirations he 
cherishes. 

The pressing circumstances of the time have 
moved me to dwell to-day principally on higher deve- 
lopments of University work, for it is essential that 
wc should quite clearly appreciate for what further 
aims beyond the sphere of our present activity we 
mean to prepare ourselves. But I do not under- 
estimate the importance, I may say, the supreme 
importance of that part of our teaching University 
which is actual, I mean our affiliated Colleges. 
They will ever be, as they always have been in the 
past, the Institutions on whose strength and effici- 
ency the ultimate success of the University as a 
whole will depend. It would be idle to ask for 
the most advanced special teaching and the en- 
couragement of research, if our Colleges did not 
poyide numbers of young men well grounded and 
trained in habits of industry and regularity. Wc 
have I am glad to say, no reason to be dissatisfied 
with the condition of our affiliated Colleges, though 
I feel they still require to be substantially aided 
and developed. 


Fellow CuiJJS has been appointed an Ordi- 
nary Fellow of the Calcutta University. 

Burmese is added to the list of Second 
Burmese in prescribed for the Matri- 

Matrio culation Examination of female can- 
didates. 

AllcAhaLbad University 

Senate Meeting, March 14, 1913. 

The .\nnual meeting of the Senate was 
held on Friday March 14, at 4-30 p.m.. Dr. Snnder 
I.al presided. The Registrar reported that Gov- 
ernment sanction has been obtained 
regarding the affiliation of the follow- 
ing Colleges : — (/) Victoria College of Science, 
Nagpur, up to the D Sc. standard in Physics and 
Chemistry, with effect from July, 1913 ;(«) M. 
A. O. College, Aligarh, up to the M. Sc. standard 
in Physics for two years, with effect from July, 
1913; (/II ) Agra College, Agra, up to the M. Sc. 
standard in Zoology for two years, with effect 
from July, 1913- 

The B. Sc. Regulations were amended as 
B. So. under. At the Examination for the 
B 3 gulationt.Degree of Bachelor of Sciences every 
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candidate shall be examined in English and 
any one of the followine groups ; 


A. Mathematics, 
Physics, 
Chemistry. 

B. Chemistry, 
Zoology, 
Botany. 

C. Physics, 
Zoology, 
Botany 


n. Chemistry, 
Physics, 
Zoology 


E. Chemistry, 
Physics, 
Botany, 


Provided that those candidates who have n<jt 
taken Biology for the Intermediate Examination 
shall not be allowed to offer any group containing 
Zoology or Botany or both. 

Mr. ^\'illiam Jesse then proposed that a Faculty 
of Commerce be constituted and that the following 
Faculty of in the University Regulations 

Commcroa be made : — In chapter III — In regula- 
tion I, in the first line to substitute “live” for 
“four”, to eliminate the word “and ’ in the third 
line, and to add after “Medicine ’ the words “and 
the Faculty of (Commerce.” In regulation 2, after 
sub-clause 3 {d\ to add — (0 the Faculty of Co- 
mmerce shall not be less than eight. In chapter 
IV— in regulation 4, to delete “\'I ('ommeroe * ami 
in regulation 4 («), to alter the wording as follows: 
— “'rhe Faculties of Medicine and (Commerce shall 


each elect from its own members as many boards 
of studies as it may think proper”, rhe rest>liuion 
was carried by a majorty. 

'rhe mo.st important resolution was the one 
proposed by Dr. Zia-ud-din .Ahmad. It ran thus: 
ThcB. A. — Regulation 4, chapter X\’ of the Uni- 
Courie ' versity Regulation be amended to read 
as follows : — I wery candidiate for the B. A. degree 
shall be rerjuired to show a competent knowledge 
of three distinct branches of study: — i. F.nglish. 
2. Any two of the following branches :— («) C'las- 
sical Jjinguages, (/. f., Uiin, Greek, Hebrew, 
Arabic, Persian, or Sanskrit), (d) Mathematics, 
(t) Philosophy, (d) Political Economy, (e) History. 

In moving the resolution Dr. Zia-ud-din said 
that the present courses tended to encourage cram 
and to force a student to take up a subject for 
which he had absolutely no taste. The presence 
of any of these in the class inevitably lowered the 
general teaching of the class and filled it with 
undesirable students. That was a serious difficulty 
m the succe.ss ot the classes for languages or 
Mathematics. Eighteen months ago when he moveil 
the^ resolution it was adjourned on the ground that 
a Congress was going to be held in Ix)ndon which 
might formulate something about the subject, 'fhat 
too was now over. Many objections that could 
nave been valid then were no longer so. 

After a prolonged discussion the motion was 


adopted by a majority, 24 voting for and 21 
against. 


THE HINDU UNIVERSITY 


'I'hk totai. amoi:xt realised up to the first 
fortnight of March is F.s. 20,67,813-0-6. This 
shows tliat the collections during the first fortnight 
of March have been meagre. 

While the smaller donations arc coming in 
liitle by little, there is again a lull in the payment 
of the larger ones. The deputation consisting of 
the llon'ble Maharaja Sir Rameshwar Singh 
Bahadur, JC. C- !• E. and the Hon'ble Pandit 
Madan Moban Mulaviya and others have just, 
returned after a seven week's sucessful lour in- the 
course of which the States of Nabha (in the Pan- 
jab), Bik.inlr, Jodhpur, Udaipur and Indore (in 
Rajpiitana ) and Bombay and Baroda were visi- 
ted and handsome promises aggregating about 
1 1 1 lakhs were secured, and subscrijition lists are 
still kept open. The total promised thus 
exceed Ruiiees 80 lakhs now, while the collections 
are onl)’ a little over a fourth pari of the amount 
Until and unless the .sum of fifty lakhs is actually 
in the hands of tile Society, the dream of a Hindu 
University at Kashi cannot materialise into shape, 
[.et all friends and Mi[)porlcrs of the movement 
therefore realise their sacreil obligation in the mat- 
ter and be up and doing. Nothing great has ever 
been achieved without the necessary sacTifices. 


THe Moslem University. 


The Mosi km Univepsitv Uommittee having 
met at Lucknow on the 22nd March considere(i 
h ‘‘article published in the “Aligarh 
Contwersy Institute Gazette" of the 5lh Febru- 
ary last (ner the signature of Navrab 
\ ikar-ul- .Mulk. After considering the statements 
of some of il» members and other gentlemen who 
had taken part in the deliberations which resulted in 
the appointment of this Committee it resolved that 
the allegations in the article were unfounded. The 
Uommittee understands that a statement over the 
signatures of several who took part in the afore- 
mentioned deliberations would shortly be published 
replying categorically tf) the said allegations and 
charges. 

The Committee also considered the letter of 
Mr. Mazharul Haque resigning his membership of 
the Committee. 

'Fhe Committee decided to forward a reply to 
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that letter through the Secretary and to publish it 
in due course. The Committee further considered 
the resolutions passed at a few meetings held in 
some parts of the country in connection with the 
aforementioned article and letter and felt that it 
would be undesirable to proceed any further with 
the task entrusted to it by the resolution appoint- 
ing it. It, therefore, regretfully resolved that the 
Foundation C'ommittec be informed of this decision 
with a view that they might take such steps as might 
seem proper to them. 


Societies & Acedemies 


The Bengal Literary Conference — The 
Bengal Literary ("onference met at Chittagong on the 
22nd March. About three thousand delegates and 
visitors assembled. The Hon. Mr. Prasannakiimar 
Rai, Chairman of the Reception Committee being 
unavoidably absent, Mr. JatraMohan Sen read the 
speech of the Chairman, which narrated the growth 
of Bengali literature in the locality, and pointed 
out the course that Bengali litcraluro has nown 
taken with its new impetus from ^^'estern languages. 

The Hon. Mr. 1 *. K. Roy, President of tlie 
Reception Committee, in the course of his s[)ccc.h 
gave a short history of “Chillagong'’ and a descrip- 
tion of its natural position and l)eauty which attrac- 
ted travellers who expressed high admiration for 
the province. He dwelt on the relations of (liitta- 
gong with Bengali literature from its earliest stage, 
and explained that Chittagong played an important 
part and occupied no insignificant place in its 
gradual development. He also said that the hisiory 
of the last fifty years would show that Bengali liter- 
ature had improved much and was still im])roving. 
The Literary Conference, w’hich was started in 1899, 
gave a new impetus to the cause. Since the begin- 
ing of the nineteenth century, when Raja Kam 
Mohan Roy urged the people of Bengal to reform 
their literature, it had been grooving. But the 
speaker regretted that progress was very slow, 
and pointed out that during the same period many 
European languages rose from a lower to a much 
higher stage. In conclusion, the speaker invited 
the Bengali-speaking public to co-operate and spare 
neither pains nor money for the speedy growth of 
their language and literature. 

Rai Bahadur Nabin (.handra Dutta proposed 
Mr. Akhoy Kumar Sircar to the chair. 

Dr. Deva Prasad Sarbadhicary, in supporting 
the motion, made a grateful reference to Ixird 
Carmichael for the grant of Rs. 1,200 in the cau.se 
of Bengali literature and his Lordship’s keen interest 
in its improvement. 


Mr. Sircar, the President, then delivered his 
address. 

An exhibition was opened near the meet- 
ing ground. About 500 old handwritten book.s, 
none not less than too years old, many written 
on leaves and barks of trees before paper had been 
introduced, photographs of ancient tombs, idols 
and moscpies of great antiquity and stores of great 
archaeological value have been collected from 
Chittagong and exhibited under the siipcrvison of 
Messrs. Jam ini Kanta Bose and Annada ('haran 
Kanimgoe. 

Cai.cutta Univer.sitv Institute— His Excel- 
lency the Oevornor of Bengal has kindly made a 
donation of Rs. 500 for the im])rovcment of the 
Institute Library. 


THE COI.I.EGE8 

AND SCHOOLS. 


ScornsH Ciiurchks Com.kgic Calcutta. 

Thu tollowing extracts arc taken fiom the 
annual report : Uf/ivt'rsi 7 v Resu//s . — 'Plie University 
re.‘{ults (luring llie year have been ln(>^t en- 
couraging. '1 he number securing Honours in 
their different subjects in the B A. and 3 in 
the B. Sc. is very retnaikable. We had the 
di.slinction of obtaining the lirst place in llie Uni- 
versity in Hi.slory, I^)lilical Economy, Physics in 
the B, A. and Mathematics in B. Sc. the second 
place in English with llirec First class Honours 
places, and the first three places in Philo-sophy. 

With .such a number of students 
in cla.ss-room and examination room, it is only 10 
be expected that cases of disorder must 
Of those who join ns, some have little or no sense 
of order while a few defiinitely intend to ohry a.s 
little as possible. 'I'lie latter have to be weeded 
oiit of lio.slel and college when they refuse 10 
conform to rules, and in the case of the foimer 
wi.se patience has to he exerc ised. Several cases 
of dishonesty have had to be dealt with this .ear, 
and warning has been given that in future such 
cases will meet with much more severe punish- 
raent. 

College Secui'm — The Football and Cricket 
Clubs have liad a strenuous if not brilliant year. 
The Athletic Society embraces a number of eager 
and expert athletes on its rolls — who recently 
gave an evening’s enleriainment in the College 
Hall. It is a qiieslion whether this .Society nui.st 
not change and widen the field of its operations. 
It is very unlikely that athletics will be carried to 
the same extreme in India that they have been in 




many parts of the West, but one has only to see 
the pitiable failures in health, as each examination 
time approaches, in order to realize that the 
regular exercise of all the students must be seen 
to, either through their hostels or through the 
College Society, 

Tlosleh — Our three Hostels have been full 
throughout the year and three rented houses are 
occupied as messes by our students under our 
own supervision. In this department the event 
of the ye ir has been the acquiring of a new site 
of one bigha off Amherst Street, for another hosUd, 
to be called in memory of Rev. A. rumory, the 
“Tomory iMeinoriar* hostel. 

HttNGAr, Vktkkinary Collkgk, 

'I’lie Mon. Mr. I*. C. Lyon, on Monday 
afternoon the 1 7th instant presided at the prize 
giving ceremony of llie lieiigal Veterinary College, 
held on the lawn (d the College premises, the 
aliendance l)eing iniicli smaller th in iliose of pre- 
ceding years. 

'I’lie report of Major Smith, Ihincipal sliowed 
ill it llie number of suivleius on tue ('ollege rolls 
at the beginning of the se'«sion was toy in tlie 
three classes winch number dwindled to 99 at the 
close of llie Session. 'I’liey were comjiosevl of 75 
Hiihlus, 21 Mahoniedans, \ ClirisiiaiKS, and 2 
Ruddhihis. 22 students pas'-ed in Class A, 23 
passed in Clas.s 11 , and 27 passed in Class C. 
The Hoard of Examiners in their opinion observed 
— “\V(' are of opinion that the lime has arrived 
to impr()ve llie slnidard of teaching and the class 
of siuiienl at the College. '1 here is urgent de- 
mand lor more highly trained giaduale.s in the 
Provinces. '1 he only way lo meet this demand is 
U) add to the leaching slat'f and to improve the 
qualily of siu-lenls ridiniiled for training. We 
sirongiy recommend ibe addiiion ot a fully 
<;ualilied Imperial Ollicer lo the leaching staff. 
All other Colleges doing similar work have at 
least two and some three Imperial Unkers. \Vc 
coii-sider that the prospects are not suHicienily 
good to attract a sullicient number of suitable 
candidates and recommend that the question of 
improving the pay etc. of graduates may receive 
consideration. ’ 

Of the 99 students, 88 were in receipt of 
stepends from various sources, live men from the 
Supplies and Tiansport Depai inient were trained 
in nursing and dressing and two men from 
j^fonghyr and one from As^am were trained in 
horse shoeing. 

During the year 2103 patients were treated 
against 1925 during the previous year. The 
number of cruelly cases sent by the trying Magis- 
trates was 227 which ill comparison with 13,814 
prosecutions appear very small. 


The fees reali.sed for treatment etc., amounted 
to R.S 18,343-1 4- y and the cost of feeding was 
Rs. 21,494-12-9 which includes the cost of feeding 
of the College riding ponic-s, the ambulance horses 
and tile breeding and draft bulls, as also any 
charges, horses or cattle used in public service. 

'i'he Hon’ble Mr. Lyon after distributing the 
prizes, addressed the meeting at some length 
observing that lie always felt a deep interest! i 
the w'ork of the college. \Vhile promising to do 
all he could to help the college, he observed 
the; recommendations of the board of Exaniinaners 
would receive <liu; consideration at the hands of 
of Ooveinment. He concluded by congratulating 
the authorities and the [leople on the excellent 
results of the last ) car. 

15anoai;\m (^ui.lkok (^Alx:l:Tl■A. 

One bigha and four chattaks of land is being 
aiMpiired infalculu f(;r a hostel for the banga- 
basi Collegi*. riie site oppo. ito the (College. 

RiI'uN (.‘ol.I.KtU, 0.1,1 V i l A. 

One bigha and two chit.iks of land js being 
at'quireil for a hostel fur the Ri[)on College. The 
site is to the noilh of the Collge building. 

I’RKsiokXev Cu/,i,t:<;i-: Maokas. 

'I'lic Lord Elphinsione Prize for 1913 will 
be awarded to the best essay on the following sub- 
ject 7// 1: fiwe tiring I he growth of a 

Nati'Hiii} Liicrahire. Competitors must have 
been regular students of the fourth year class of 
the bre.sidency College during the whole of the 
academic year July lyia to April 1913. 'Hie 
ess.iy must be neatly and legibly written on thick 
English I'oolseap paper and on one side of the 
p.iper only, d'he writer is requ ired to attach to 
his essay a declaration in the following terms : — 
“ 1 hereby declare that in writing this es.say, 1 have 
not leceived assistance from any one, nor, have 
1 referred to any works other than tho.se mentioned 
below. ' rile essay must reacli the Principal before 
the i.st July 1913. 

DoVhlON CoLLKC.L MaDRAS. 

'I'he interesting ceremony of the distribution of 
prizes to the successlul pupils ot the College took 
|.)lace under the presidency of His Excellency the 
Governor. There was a large gathering of ladies 
and gentlemen to witnc.s.s the ceremony. The 
proceedings began with prayer, after which the 
brincijDcil read the annual report on the working of 
the institution which showed good progress. 
After the prizes were distributed His Excellency 
delivered an interesting speech 



Bahauddin College Junagadh. 

A ‘ Social Gathering’ of the Students of the 
College past and present in celebration of the 
College day was held on the i8th Inst.- when 
the College observed a holiday and several items 
of an interesting programme were successfully 
gone through. On the 1 6th and 17th Idem, the 
sports and races were held among past and present 
students of the College — which were witnessed by 
the spectators and the guests with keen interest 
and enthusiasm. 'Fhe i8th of March must be 
chronicled as a Red Letter Day in the annals of 
the institution. In the morning from 1 2 to 3 the 
students gathered together to play indoor games 
both Eastern and Western and every sort of 
convenience of the invited guests and distinguish- 
ed visitors was well looked to by the ‘ Social Gather- 
ing Committee ’ specially formed from among the 
students, for the occasion. Refreshments came 
next when students and professors mixed frcelv 
with one another and enjoyed a hearty chit-chat, 
magic feats and sleights of hand of professional 
magicians gave an a grecable turn, to faculties both 
physical and mental of spectators. 'Die meeting 
then dispersed to meet again in the Central Hall 
at 8-30*1*. M. Wlien different recitations and various 
dramatic performances were successfully pre- 
sented by the students before an audience of 1000 
persons, consisting of, state o.Ticcrs, guests, 
students both of the High School and College 
Purdah Ladies and others. The two Administra- 
tors Mr. H. I). Rendall, and Mr. 1.,. Robertson 
honoured the College by gracing the occasion with 
their presence. After a hearty vote of thanks h.ui 
been accorded to those present, they were garland- 
ed and dispersed amidst loud hearty cheers of 
students at 12 p.m. 

The IIakdwar Gurukulv Anniversary. 

The nth Anniversary of the Gurukul Academy, 
Hardwarwas celebrated on the 20th, 21st, 22nd, 
and 23rd of March, 1913. 

Shri Swami Achyutanand .Sarasawati, Shri 
.Swami Satyananda Saraswati, Mahatma Munshi 
Rama, Pundit Ghasi Ram m. a. l. l. il, Babu Braj 
Nath « a. l. l. b., Professor Balkrishna m. a.. Pun- 
dit Tulshi Ram Swami, and many other distin 
guished speakers and publicists delivered illumina- 
ting discourses on religious, social, moral and edu- 
cational subjects. 

A Sangit Sammelana was held in which Shri- 
mati Satyabala Devi the Indian Lady Musician of 
international reputation, who has won her laurels 
in America and many other noted singers enthralled 
and entranced the assembly with melodious Sama 
Veda Hymns and other soul-elevating songs. 

Arrangements were also made for securing the 


attendance cf the best exponents and representa- 
tives of Ancient Aryan Music at the Conference. 

An Arya Bhasha Sammelana was held to 
discuss practical measures for the improvement and 
enrichment of Arya Bhasha ( Hindi ) Literature, 
the wider propagation of the accepted iingua 
franra of Indian and of the Deva Nagri .script. 

'I'he Hon’ble Pundit Madan Mohan Malviaya 
very kindly consented to preside and to deliver 
the opening address. 

A Conference was held to discuss practical 
means lor the improvement of the miserable in- 
tellectual and social condition of Indian untouch- 
ables. 

Lala Laj[)at Rai guided the deliberations of 
this .all-important Conference. All public workers 
of Upper India, who arc interested in this vital 
national question, fraught with deep momentous 
and tremendous issues took part in the deliber- 
ations. 

A Devabani Sammelana was held in 
which the Bramcharics delivered Sanskrit speeches 
and recited Sanskrit verses and songs composed 
by themselves. 

'rile Saraswati Sammelana (Symposium of the 
Learned) held its sittings on the 20th. Original 
papers on Bacteriology in the \’edas, “'I'he method 
of Wdic Interpretatioiv’ and other subjects were 
read and discussed. Sanskrit scholars of note 
joined the SamiiKdana. Professor Satyendra Nath 
Sen of the ('ily Oillegc (.!alcutla presided over the 
•Sammelana. 

There was an ICducalional and Art Exhibition 
in which Drawing, Painting and Rinderwork, exc 
ciiled by the Brahmacharies, as well as Scientifn 
instruments and articles of use and beauty turned 
out by the Giit L.kula W orkshop were exhibited and 
sold. 

'Phe Vedarambha Saiiskar ( Intitiation ( "cre- 
mony) was performed on the last day. This is the 
Chief feature of the Anniversary. Boys of 8 and 
under from all parts of the country and belonging 
10 many castes and tribes took solemn pledges 
and were duly enrolled, as members of a big family 
where just as in the Gurukula of old presided over 
by Bhrigus, Vashisthas and Vishwamittras, all Brah- 
mans or Pariahs are treated on a footing of perfect 
cqulily. 

The Gurukula Anniversary is an event of llic 
year in India. It attracts thousands of men, women 
and children from all parts of the country. This 
annual gathering is an evidence of the change that 
the mightly forward impulse communicated to the 
Hindu Community by Bhagwan Dayananda has 
wrought in the religious conceptions of educated 
Hindu India. 

On this occasion one sees signs of moral ler- 
vour, spiritual enthusiasm, complete abstraction oi 



the spirit from temporal cares and worries and its 
absorption by a grand and uplifting ideal and coun- 
tenances transligured by l^eatific visions of a millen- 
nium, the only difference being that this rapturous 
enthusiasm and ecstatic earnestness is displayed not 
in the cause of image-worship or effete superstition 
but character building, Bramacharya. race improve- 
ment and moral and social amelioration of the 
community. 

'Fhis year the gathering was unusually large 
partly on account of the Easter Concession being 
available but largely on account of the year’s pro- 
gramme being very varied and attractive and the 
popularity of the Institution being on the increase. 

Ckntrai. Hindu Cou.Kc.t: Bknarks. 

An influential committee is being formed to 
romniemorate the ten years’ service rendered to 
the (.Central Hindu College and Indian education 
by Mr. G. S. Arundale, the retiring honorary 
princi|jal. Among others the following distinguish- 
ed personages have already joined 

Mrs. BesaiU, Sir Subramani Aiyer, Mr. Justice 
Sadasiv Aiyer, Mr. Justice Chandra .Shekharier 
of Mysore. Mr. Justice Chandavarkar, .Seth 
Narotainmorarji, Principal Scott of Junagad, Mr. 
Shavni Sundar I^d of Gwalior, Hi wan i)aya Krishna 
Kaul of Alwar, Mr. Kilroe of Nagpur, the hon. 
Mr. Kamini Kumar Chanda, B. Hirendra Nath 
Datta, Messrs. S. Sinha and Purendu Narain Sinha 
of Brinkipur, Rajas Ranipal Singh and Prithwipid 
Singh, the lion. Messrs. Ganga Prasad \’arma, 
Sukhbir Singh, 'Pej Bahadur Sapru, Mod Chand, 
Gokul Prasad, Narsingh Prasad, Maliadeu Prasad 
and Bishambhar Nath, Dr. Satish ("handra Banerjee, 
Babu Sirisli Chandra Basil, Kan war Bharat Singh, 
Pandit Gokaran Natli Misia, Messrs. Ajodhya 
Dass, Iswar Saran, Ramnandan Pnisad, and Dr. 
fsan Chand Roy. 

J.A M.MiTiNiERii, Lucknow. 

Presiding at the prize giving at the Lucknow 
Martiniere School, on the 19th instant, Sir James 
Meston complimented the school on the success 
at examination. 'Phe girls’ school was one, he said, 
this Province might be proud of. ^Speaking to the 
students His Honour cautioned them against .slack 
ness and said they must lake interest in all they 
did, for on that depended their future. 'Phey owed 
it to themselves, more especially to their country, 
to work hard, for they were Britishers, and not to 
forget what their fathers had done for India. 'Phey 
must keep the British flag flying. 


TeohnloAl EduoAtlon. 


Davar.s College of Com.merce Bombay. 

We have to draw our readers’ attention to the 
Circular of the above College distributed broadcast. 
'Phis college is well known to imi>art Practical 
Business 'Praining to qualify students to hold high 
(lositions in Banks, Private and Public Companies 
and other offlees and to-day Prof. Davar’s hundreds 
of studeuts are employed on high appointments in 
various parts of India such as Bombay, Madras, 
Ahmedabad, Punjab, Calcutta, Delhi, Burniah and 
some have even established themselves beyond 
the other side of llie waters to such far off places 
iis Cc) lon, Japan, and Europe to carry on their 
own business or for high appointments. Wc wish 
to make particular mention about the specialised 
training in Banking which is given in this College 
to make the College students eligible to apjiear for 
the Institute of Bankers lixaminations of London 
which are held in Bombay and which qualify those 
who pass same to hold high jKisitions in Banks, as 
Secretaries, Managers, .\ccountants, etc. Students 
of this College have also been coached for those 
examinations held exculsively in Europe and sent 
there every year to compete with European can- 
didates and they too have obtained brilliant .success. 
Besides, for the convenience of those staying far 
away from Bombay and who on account of one 
reason or other, do not find it suitable to go to 
that City, but who are anxious to have training in 
Commercial and Accountancy Education, arc 
coached by Correspondence System of Postal Instruc- 
pons aj> in vogue in Eurojican Colleges, and we 
have the satisfaction to say that scores of students 
have been taking advantage of this system and have 
come out equally succesful in various examinations 
as those trained in the College, ^^’e would recom- 
mend those of our readers who wish to receive 
(Commercial Education at their o\vn place without 
going over to Bombay to avail themselves of this 
system of “ Tuition by Post ” and they would find 
it to their advantage. The College fee is moderate 
to suit all pockets and Prof. Davar lectures for three 
hours daily. Prof. Davar about fourteen years ago 
went to England as the first Indian to receive 
(Commercial 'Fraining there and passed out the 
examinations by the Chartered Institute of Secre- 
taries and the Society of Incorporated Accountants 
and Auditors. Since then he has visited Europe 
eight times and has considerably increased his 
knowledge and e.\periencc by specially visiting 
European Commercial Colleges and Professors in 
Commercial Lines over there, and this afforded 
him ample scope to bring this College up to the 
levd of these European Colleges as it stands to-day 






so prominent and foremost of its kind in India. 
It would hot be out bf place to mention here that 
some of our enlightened Indian Princes send to 
this College with State Scholarships every year 
those of their subjects who desire to receive (Com- 
mercial 'Plain ing. 


A FORM OF EDUCATIONAL WORK 
WHICH INDIA NEEDS. 

“Educate, Educate, Educate ’ is tlic cry on all 
sides. “Educate the masses, educate the classes, 
educate the men, educate the women” is the 
dictum from the press, the platform, the cabinet, 
the council, nay, the throne itself. Jjut it is 
hardly enough only to feel and urge the need 
of education. “ll<»w to brighten cNcry Indian 
home with education,” to use the memorable 
words of the King Emperor is the (jiiestion 
of questions. The government is awakend to the 
need of spending more and more on education ; 
and private parties also seem to recognize that 
every spare farthing can be best utilized in .sprea- 
ding knowledge. 'i'he readiness and facility \\ith 
which East and W'esi are. exchanging th(jught.s has 
also added considerably to the va.stness and com- 
plexity of educational problems, 'riius it has 
become cs.sentially necessary to subser\e tluj true 
interest of that education which is considenal to 
be the one thing needful, and with more and more 
funds available for this cla.ss of work there mu.st 
also come forward men competent to teach and 
help teaching. Side by side with a body of tiained 
men to educate our peo[)Ie there must al.so exist 
highly resourceful agencies to place at their dispo.sal 
up to date books and laiblications therewith tlun' 
may best carry out their work. 'I’lie swiftness and 
speed with which every department <d' human 
knowledge is growing has made a .set (jf competent 
di.scriminating publishers and book-selKas an in 
dispensable concomitant of sound educational 
work. In fa('t a book selling and i)ublishing hou.se 
if it knows its businc.-js can by itself d(j a great 
deal towards removing ignorance and .stimulating 
intellect. 'Phe mental food also has to be c(a>ke(l 
and served before it can be taken and made inlti 
mind ; and a publishing and bookselling concern 
worth the name is an indispensable adjunct to 
the schools and Universities if not a worthy substi- 
tute. ^Vriters write and speakers si^eak and the 
world is .stocked with books good, bad and indi- 
fferent. but to select, collect and distribute the 
right things can only be efficiently done by people 
who are themselves highly educated and know' 
what have most contributed to the richness of 
their o\vn mind. The personnel (jf book trade, 
therefore is a very important factor in the dissemi- 


nation of .sound education in a country. A number 
of really able publi.shcrs and booksellers can elevate 
their busine.ss almo.st to the rank of efficient 
teaching by addressing direct to the minds of the 
people varied healthy intellectual food of the day. 
Nor is it less neces.sary to save this particular line 
of business from tho.se unscrupulous methods 
which have unfortunately come to be a standing 
feature of enlightened trades mansh ip. 

It is therefore highly gratifying sign of the 
times that distinguished university men are leaving 
the beaten track and turning the trained minds 
to this important work of helping the growing 
student population of the country in securing the 
letjuisite aj)pliances of kiunvledge. 'Phe cultivated 
intelligence and moral sen.se which such men are 
sure to bring to bear upon their methods of work 
caniuU fail to endear them to the book loving 
public. 'Phe i)opular j)rejudic(; that educated men 
cannot .shine in busine.ss has been thoroughly 
exploded by the graduates of tlu* German Univer- 
sities who man the trade and iialustries of Germanv. 

W’e believe that the alumny of our Indian Uni- 
versities loo will show in no lime that high education 
can only add to the strength and dignity of 
business, with whicli the welfare of a nation .serin.s 
to be so in.separably bound up in these day.s of 
commercial ( ivili/alion. \\ (.• ha\e already g(;l 
some such indication in tin* success of a |)ublisliing 
and bookselling coni'ern, .Me.ssrs Uhuckerveitly 
('hatterjee iV Uo, 15 ('ollege .Sciuare, ( alculta 
recently .started by three distinguished M. .^c’s of 
the ( alcutta University, whii h during the shoii 
lime of its existence h.is forced ilsi lt on the notice 
of the reading j)ubli(' by its entei prise and slr.iight 
forwan! dealing. East riselh merit when propeti 
up by education, and the exeellenl promise held out 
bv this infant emu’ern is an illustration of theabiAc 
truth. A seedling reijuires both inherent vitality 
as well as light and air from willaaU to gro'v up 
into a miglily tree. And it is hoped lliat with (iic 
|)alrunageol the distinguished educational institu- 
tions of the country with whieh it has alnady lH...n 
ble.sscd will in lime i)Ut it on a way to emulate tl.c 
enterprise f)f the best publishing house (jf the w )dd. 
'Phe ('ompany has immense possibilities tin oiga- 
nizers being in a position to stimulate ond guide 
puhli.sbing acliviiies. lAery e.ounliy has its own 
}}eculiai* methods ami instinct and it is perhaps not 
too much to hope that in country where free edu- 
cation given through the munificence of the rich 
has been the tradition the wealthy houses of the 
country w'ill not fail to avail themselves of the servi- 
ces of this small band of educated young mcii 
for the wide diffusion of knowledge amongst their 
le.ss fortunate country men. 'Phe educated middle 
cla.sses al.so should sec to it that these pioneers who 
have begun this laudable experiment of wedding 
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high education to business receive every encourage- 
ment at their hands, 



London University items 

A ('ourse of four Lectures on Gandhara 
(Buddhist) Art illustrated by Lantern Slides, were 
be given in I'rench by Brof, A. Fou- 
Lectiires^ cher, (Charge de ('ours at the Faculty 
Languages^ of letters at the University of l*aris and 
Assistant Director at the lilcole Pratkjue 
des Mantes Etudes, on March loth, 12th, 14th 
and 17th, 1913, in the jehangier Hall of the Uni- 
versity buildings at 5 p.m. 'The following is an 
outline of the (bourse : — 

Le i)lan adopte, tout en permettant de donner 
au\ aiiditeurs une vue d’ensemblc du sujet, tend 
a glisscr rapidcnient sur les ([ucstions deja resolues 
pour insister particulicreinent sur les points encore 
controverses on inedits. 11 S(‘ra fait usage des 
dernieres dccouvcrtos arcboologiiiues ou Asie cer- 
tralc dans la inesure ou ('llt.'S j)cuvent ser\ ir a 
prcciser poriginalile ct le role de pe('olc du Gan- 
dhara (district de IVsliwar, Indel 

\’oi<'i le programme des fpialre confer- 
ences 

1. Lc pays et les monuments ; aporcu general 
sur les origines ct rinflueneiu'e de 1’ Ecolc es 
prenant })our base ih; cet expose sa creation la 
plus caracteristiipie, a savoir le tyi)e indogrec’ 
Buddha. 

2. Les bas-reliefs et la mise en scene de la 
Icgende de Buddha ; luu; etude speciale des 
“(liiatre grands miracles’’ fera ress(^rtir Fapj^ort 
nouveau et durable du Gandhara dans I'art boud- 
dhi(|ue. 

3. IvCS Images ; nombre et variete des types 
iconographiques ; leur revue fournit un tableau 
de la societe et des croyances populaircs de Tlnde 
du Nord-Guest aux environs de notre ere. 

4. Grandeur et decadence de Tecole du Gan- 
dhara ;sa place dans I’histoire de Tart de I’lndc, 
de I’Asie orienlale et de I’Ancien Monde. 

d’he Lccture.sare addressed to advanced Stiulcnts 
of the University and to others interested in the 
subject. Admis.sion free, without ticket. 

A Public Lecture on ‘‘ Cili/enship in Ancient 
and Modern Laws” was given at l/niversity 
Advanced ^ohege, by Mr. J. W. Salmond, M. A. 

1 L. n. Solicitor-General of New Zealand 
on Friday, March 14th, 1913, at 5 p. m. 
Ahe Chair was taken by the Hon. Thomas 


Mackenzie,;, p. m. p. f. r. 0. s. High Commissioner 
for New Zeland. Admission free, without Ticket. 

A (bourse of two Lectures on “The I^w of the 
XII Tables” will be given at University College, 
by Prof. Frederic Girard, Professor of Roman T^w 
in the University of Paris, at 5 r. M., on May 5th, 
and 7th, 1913. A further announcement will be . 
made at a later date. 

A (Jourse of four Lectures on “ 'Fhe Theory 
of the .Solid State ” was given by Prof. W. 
Advanced ^^ernst, Professor of Physical Chemis- 
ijectures in try and Director of lastitute ofPhysi- 
chemistry *-^41 ( ‘hemistry in the University of Bar- 
lin, at University ('ollege, on March 
6th, at 6 p. M. and on March 7th, loih, and nth 
5 i’i'e subject was subdivided 

approximately into the following headings : — 
I. 'I'he classical theory. 2. The theory of quanta. 
3. Dulong and Petit’s law from the point of view 
of the theory of tpianla. 4. Calculation of the 
frcciuencics of the atoms from the melting point, 
elastic properties, electrical conductivity. 5. Mo- 
dern devolopments of the thermodynamics of the 
solid state. 6. ;\ general law governing the be- 

haviour of solids at low temperatures. The (^hair 
at the first Lecture was taken by Prof. Sir Will- 
iam Ram.say, k. c. u. \\ r. s. The Lectures are ad- 
dressed to advanced Students of the University 
and to others interested in the subject. Admission 
free without ticket. 

A C!ourse of three Lectures, illustrated by lan- 
tern sides, on ‘‘Geological Problems' of the De- 
Advanced f ft’’ L^iiversity College 

Lectures in by Dr. Johannes \\ allher, Professor of 
Geology (Jeology in the University of Halle, on 
^^'ednesday, April 23rd, Thursday, April 24th, and 
Friday, April 25th, 1913. Each Lecture will last 
about an liour and a half, and will begin at 4-30 
i*. M. 'I'hc Syllabus is as follows : — 

Lecture I. — Denudation and .Sedimentation in 
the Libyan Desert. 

Lecture 2. — Desert Conditions in Pre-Cambri- 
an 'rime. 

Lecture 3. — 'I'he Pcrmo-triassic Desert of Cen- 
tral Europe. 

A ('ourse of three Lectures on “The British 
Ordovician, and its Faunas ” will be given during 
May, T9 13, by Miss Gerludc I.. Elies, D. Sc. Fur- 
ther details will be published at a later date. 

The Lectures are adres.sed to advanced Stu- 
dents of the University and to others intere.sted in 
the subjects dealt with. Admission free, without 
ticket. 
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Thm Utmrtmt^lanlwn of 

The question of the Free Will is a problem 
which is ever old and yet ever new. The war 
between the Lil^rtarians and the De- 
tcrminisls has been raging from time 

tSSolnSm Many campaigns have 

•BdX^ber* been fought ; and the utmost resour- 
i» 2?bot“ parties have been em- 

tem^e ployed in the course of this long 
betwain * warfare. But neither party has hitherto 
•adaoftha ^ signal victory so as to silence the 
baad and other for good. Now one and now the 
thabaart. other has been heeded with a more 
respectful attention, according as devotion to 
science or the ethico-religious consciousness of 
men has been the dominant note of times. 
TTie apostles of positivism,— Hume, Mill, Spencer 
and Comte, — in their excessive zeal for the 
cause of science, have tried to win the whole 
world for the loss of causation by subduing 
the intraceable and mysterious realm of mind and 
by breaking the illusion of the free will. Faith 
and moral consciousness of men have always been 
shocked by this insidious attempt on the part of 
science to oust them for ever from the world, and 
have inspired able votaries to open fire on the 
enemy with their mighty artillery of Logic and 
Rhetoric. These latter have had to fight in sheer 
self-defence to keep intact the freedom and integri- 
ty of one little nook of the world, viz., the 
human w'ill against the onslaught and usurpation 
of thw all-devouring causal law. If this he lost, 
alas ! what w'ill become of our native egotism, 
our moral responsibility and our vaunted superiority 
over nature — nay of our Gcxl, who will become 
either impotent to redeem the helpless mortals, 
swept along the tide of causation, or a redundant 
hypothesis— a figment of weak brains, a creation of 
idle fancy. Such vital and tender considerations as 
these led Martineau to advocate the cause of the 
Free Will in emphatic and unambiguous language ; 
and considerations like the above led also Prof. 
James in more recent times to champion the cause 
of Libertarianism in an equally emphatic tone. 
Prof. James* indeed, would not allow our will 
and sentiments to be sacrificed at the altar of the 
tyraimical intellect. If the persistent demands of 
the insatiable intellect cannot be satisfied without 
surrendering human freedom, the incessant promp- 
tings of our moral and religious sentiments and 
impulses equally compel us to believe in such free- 
dom. Why not then accept the doctrine of freedom 
rather than that of determination? Why not be true 
to the heart rather than swear allegiance to the head? 

But James' position is prima facie untenable. 
If Libertarianism can not defend itself before the 
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Th« dt. bar of intellect, it can not stand, unless 
Sunwt**** establish the incompetency of 

ifiMtiatlf. intellect in this connection. Professor 
at ieMt*to Henri Bergson of College de France 
ed*Ber«“‘ has done what the English philosopher 
•on doM could not. He dives deeper than James 
_ or most other thinkers. His method is 
critical in Kant’s sense ; he examines the intellect at 
the outset to find out its true province just as Kant 
begins his philosophy by examining the power of 
reason as a revealer of truth. If Kant takes us 
behind the veil of experience to show us Reason 
in her virgin glory, ready with her parapharnalia 
of forms and categories, to be wedded to the mani- 
fold of sensations, Bergson takes back to the 
prehistoric limes —to the birthday of Reason tn 
show Us with what mission on earth she sprang 
into existence and what must, therefore, be the 
domain which she is destined to lord it over. Both 
follow a method of critical regress. But with the 
former the regress is logical, while with the latter 
it is historical or chronological. 

So far as regards their general philosophical 
method. Now let us see with what success they 
apply this method to the solution of the problem 
in hand. 

I’rof. Bergson says that the intellect is noihing 
but a tool forged in the process of evolution to help 
3 the possessor in the struggle for exis- 

akowa the tence. In that struggle the individual 
mostly to grapple with the material 
can ade- environment. Hence the intellect is 
oribfamat*** specifically intended to deal with male- 
“0^ rial things extended in space. The 
categories of the intellect are, therefore, 
applicable, strictly speaking, only to sj>atial things 
and not to the mind which is non-spatial. (' ausal 
determination is such a category and cannot there- 
fore be applicable to mind without some qualifica 
tion. But it will be perhaps said, * Is not caiisatiou 
essentially a kind of sequence, and is not it convei- 
sant with events happening in time, and lastly is 
not mind only a temporal series of our feelings, 
ideas and desires ? If then, the category ot'^causu- 
tion is applicable to any other series of events, why 
can it not be applied to the mental series ? ’ This 
is the stock argument of Determinism. But Berg- 
son points out here— and this contention is the 
corner stone of his philosophy— that our so-called 
time is not real duration, but real duration refrac- 
ted through the notion of space. It is a spurious 
product of our imagination, a counterfeit coin 
forged in the mint of intellect passing for real dura- 
tion, To this pseudo-time, which is space in dis- 
guise, the causal category is of course applicable, 
but not to real duration. And the causal category 
can, therefore, be applicable not to the mind which 
really endures, but to that distorted picture of it 
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which is seen through the glasses of this time. The 
failure to grasp the distinction between our time 
and real duration lands us in hopeless confusion 
and gives rise to all the puzzles connected with the 
Free Will, the Paradox of the Eleatics and so forth. 
The keen insight of Bergson detects this mighty 
fraud, exposes the world wide jugglery of the Intel- 
lect and disillusionizes us. 

Real duration is an experience of continuous 
change. The different moments of it interpenetrate 
Time and ^<^^^"Scope and do not lie outside 
Beal Dura- each other as things in space do. This 
we experience directly when we abstract 
from the notion of space and the material world 
and throw the attention inwards upon the work- 
ings of our own mind. How imperceptibly one 
feeling or thought glides into another in an un- 
broken chain ! Nowhere is there any sharp line 
of demarkation. Each coming thought is already 
in the present one. 'Wc can not say when and 
where the one ends and the other begins. 'Phis is 
real duration ; this can be felt, lived through, but 
not dissected and measured. There is no common 
measure, for the different moments cannot be iden- 
tical. They are (lualitativcly different and there- 
fore cannot be expressed in terms of each other. 
'Phe different moments are heterogeneous and not 
homogeneous. The time which is presupposed in 
causation is not such. In that time the different 
moments arc siii)poscd to be external to each other, 
and different portions of it can be measured in terms 
of die same units, viz., days, hours, minutes etc. But 
the externality and homogeneity referred to above 
are the characteristics of .space. Our so-called time 
of science and common sense is only space over 
again in another form. Measurement or number 
implies the coexistence of homogeneous units outside 
each other, i. e. space. 

Now, what is implied in the law of cau.sation ? 
On the qualitative side, it presupposes at loa.st the 
Preauppo- ^'epetition of antecedents and conse- 
JtWonsofthe quents. For, how else can there be 
eShation. ^ (quantitative side it 

involv(>s the equality or rather the identity in sub- 
stance of cause and effect. Herein lies the elc- 
nicnt of necessity in causation and in this con- 
sists the force of the ivord ‘ determination. ’ 
But such conceptions arc not applicable to real 
duration, but only to pseudo-time. When we say 
uS^rue^o? ignition of gun- 

the real powder causes explosion, we imply that 
both the phenomena recur again and 
again ; and we suppose that the transition from the 
ignuion to the explosion wherein consists the 
causal process in question, is nothing but a redis- 
tribution of matter and energy, in which these 
latter remain identically the same. But are these 
presuppositions justifiable ? Is not the world essen- 


tially of the nature of a flux ? Was not 

Heraclitus right in holding that no one can 
bathe twice in the same stream ? Science at 
last would endorse such a view. Is not the 
whole enjation in its every part passing through a 
w'hirl of change every moment ? The earth 
is rotating and revolving round the sun; other 
planets, satellites and stars arc doing much the 
same ; our sun is itself said to revolve round other 
suns. Every atom of the material world in the 
eye of science is incessantly moving. In the region 
of life — whether vegetable or animal — we notice 
the same continuous change only in a greater 
degree. Tissues of tree or of the human body 
are being ever destroyed and replaced by others 
created a new. Is not the same true of every cell 
of every organism? It is growing, decaying, 
decomposing and procreating others afresh. When 
we come to the life of the mind the charigc is kalei- 
doscopic. Our ideas, feelings and desires are 
proverbially fleeting. Do the same clouds, the 
same fire, the same tree, the same animal, and, 
above all, the same thought come back again ? 
But the atomists in the physical science as well as 
in the mental science would probably contend that 
relations alone change, but the ijhysieal and the 
psychical atoms remain the same. Have not 
philosophers, however, demonstrated again and 
again to the cc^nlrary that the atomic theory is an 
abstraction, that an atom stri])ped of all relations is 
nothing at all, that every conceivable unit or atom 
must be bound up with the rest of the world by 
hundreds of ties (gravitation being one of them in 
the case of material atoms) and is bound to change 
with every alteration in those ties. In the case of 
mind the shallowness of atomism is more apparent. 
No body can have the same sensation twice. 
'I'hc second sensation simply because it is second 
and has known a first will actquire a new 
significance, 'fo the student of modern psycho- 
logy this is all but a truism. The days of Mill 
and his school are over. The crude associationism 
of old psychologists has been undermined, and 
Bergson is not perhaps the least successful of the 
enthusiasts who have combined to lay the axe 
at the root of that doctrine. What becomes then of 
the uniformity and necessity of causation, when the 
world with everything in it is changing through and 
through ? 

Wc have seen then that the reality cannot be 
adequately represented through the causal law. 

But there is an important reservation, 
nf A distinction is to be made between 
matter than material and mental phenomena. Both 
of mind. change, but the change in the latter is 
immeasurably greater than that in the former, so 
much so that this dilTerence in degree is really tanta- 
mount to a difference in kind. In describing the 
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former we may for all practical purposes — and science 
actually does — safely ignore it, but any account of 
the latter which ignores this is manifestly false. A 
brick building or a rock may remain for all practical 
purposes much the same tomorrow as today, but not 
our thoughts and desires, which have a peculiar 
fluidity and elasticity of their own. A conflagra- 
tion, whether taking place in Mexico or in India, 
whether happening today or a hundred years hence, 
is essentially the same to the chemist. The vary- 
ing relations, into which such a phenomenon en- 
ters by virtue of its position in time and space, 
are immaterial to the scientist. The world he has to 
deal with is to all intents static and not dynamic. 
We can have practically the same conflagration 
again and again. The antecedents as well as the 
consequents bear repetition as much as we like. 
Nothing prevents us from having again and again 
the same combustible materials exposed to the 
same oxygen in the air under a high temperature, 
and with the same resulting phenomenon called con- 
flagration. So far, as regards repetition and unifor- 
mity. 'rhen, as to the quantitative equivalence of 
cause and effect, we see that the elements or rather 
the atoms of matter before the conflagration and after 
it are the same and for every form of energy in the 
antecedents we have some equivalent form of it in 
the conseciuents. Not only this, but also the ante- 
cedents in their totality and their original form can 
be restored again from the consequents. Though 
this can not be actually achieved in every case this 
is quite conceivable ; and on such a sup[)osition 
directly or indirectly rests all the force of the 
words ‘determination’ and ‘necessity’. When we 
say, ‘Given something, something mmt follow from 
It of necessity’, we have in view not only a uniform 
sequence, but something else, viz., that the second 
something is somehow contained in the first. This 
identity or equivalence presupiiosos that time does 
not ‘bite’ into the material atoms, that they can last 
in time without undergoing any change, that an 
earlier moment of their existence is in no way differ- 
ent from their later moments. AH these notions are 
very well applicable tf) material phenomena. For 
all practical purposes they do not exist in time, since 
the time in which they exist, not changing them 
altogether, is no time at all, but a projection of 
space as it were in an imaginary fourth dimension. 
But let us turn to mental phenomena, 'fhe central 
law there is the Law (jf Relativity. The thought of 
an apple occurring to me today is (|uite distinct 
from the same thought (the convention of language 
would call it ‘thi; same thongin') that occurred to 
me in my infancy. For, eve ry mental slate is re- 
lative to all others that have gone before and is 
modified by them. The mental scries is not like 
any physical series e. g. a series of shots or rain 
drops. A shot or a raindrop has a more or less 


discrete existence, not so a mental state. Ilie latter 
cannot be taken out of its setting without virtually 
ceasing to be. Neither can it exist without the 
series, nor, therefore, can it be repeated. Mind 
really endures i. e. is affected by time and continu- 
ously changes. The repetition of the same pheno- 
menon as well as the identity of two successive 
phenomena — the two requisites of the causal law — 
are out of question in the rigion of mind. 

Here we should introduce a second qualifica- 
tion. Even among mental phenomena a distinction 
is to be made. There is the superfi- 
"^^de up of sensations, per- 
■uperflQiai ceptions, feelings and impulses which 
Jyina, deeper, are in direct correspondence with the 

states of the organism extended in 
partly obeys • • .u • j 

the causal space. There is, again, the inner and 

thS^*latteT?s^o ^^ticper self consisting of our motives 
is and desires, emotions and ideas that 
well up from the very depth of our 
nature and have no direct correspondence with 
the states of the body. The former group of 
phenomena is more or less causally determined, in 
so far as they are correlated to the spatial pheno- 
nena connected with the organism, and can, 
through them, admit of clear-cut distinctions and 
repetition and can also, through them, indirectly 
satisfy the principle of the conservation of energy. 
But when we come to the will proper as a pheno- 
menon of the inner self, the application of the 
causal law is out of the question. 'The freedom of 
the will then, in Bergson’s sense, does not mean 
that there arc two or more alternative courses open 
to us at the same time, one of which we can 
choose ; but it means that the decision arrived at 
finally is reached by an imperceptible transition 
from the p.evious stales, which can hardly be 
distinguished from it or separately named, that 
neither the decision nor its antecedents are capable 
of repetition, that when the decision is once arrived 
at it is impossible to get back from it its antece- 
dents. In short, it is inseparable, uniejue and 
unanalysable. Such a thing is not caused in the 
ordinary sense of the term. So determination falls 
to the ground. But the crude libertarianism with 
the doctrine of alternative courses is ecpially un- 
tenable, as the very supposition of aliernative 
courses or routes apparently involves s[>atial notions 
wholly inapplicable to the mind and particularly 
to the will. 

Now there is some similarity between the 
methods of philosophy employed by Kant and 
Bergscai as we have noticed before. 
a^®San?on essential difference 

the Free between their doctrines of the free 

will. To Kant causality was a cate- 
gory of the understanding applicable to phenomena 
alone f,e. to things existii^ in time and space, 
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Bergson would amend the statement and say, the 
category of cause is applicable to things existing in 
space and in out conventional tme which is a 
modification of space after all, but not to things 
existing in real time and having real duration. 
Kant’s view leads to the irreconcilable opposition 
between the freedom of the noumenal self and the 
determination of the empirical self. Kant’s will 
becomes free by foregoing duration and becoming 
timeless, Bergson’s will attains liberty by claiming 
real duration. While Kant’s freedon is a poor 
abstraction, Bergson’s freedom is rich as reality. 
Again to Kant the autonomy of the will is synony- 
mous with the autocrary of Reason ; to Bergson 
real freedom has to be found in the dark recesses 
of the heart where the rays of Reason can not 
penetrate. Kant’s free will is the bondsman of 
Reason ; Bergson’s freewill, if not the master and 
creator of Reason, is at least far beyond its jurisdic- 
tion : Reason can neither fathom nor fetter it. 

SURES CHANDRA DUTT, m.a.. 
Professor, Cotton College, 
Gauhati. 


REVEIW8 

AND MINOR NOTICES 

An Interpretation of Rudolf Eucken’s 
I’HiLOSOPiiY.— By W, Tudor Jones, Pn. D. (Jena). 
(London : Williams and Norgatc). 5^ net. 

This book deals with Prof. Eucken’s philosophy 
in a far more exhaustive manner than has hither- 
to been attempted in England. The main aim 
of the vcilunie is to present the essentials of Euc- 
ken’s teaching, to show its genesis and growth, its 
connection with science, philosophy, sociology, his- 
tory, and religion, and to show its fundamental im- 
portance in the individual life, the society, and the 
religion of the future. 

Home University Library. — The 7th ten 
volumes of this useful scries published by Messrs. 
Williams and Norgate have been just issued. 
The volumes are very interesting and each volume 
is complete and specially written. The price of 
each volume is ts net in cloth and 2 j 6 d in lea- 
ther (gilt). We recommend every library to get a 
copy. The following are the subjects in the ten 
volumes : — 

6i. Napoleon. — (With Maps) By Herbert 
Fisher, Vice Chancellor of Sheffield University. 
The story of the great Bonoparte’s youth, career, 
downfall. With a Genealogy and some of 
Napoleon’s sayings. 

6a. The Origin and Nature of Life. — By 

Prof. Benjamin Moore. Reconsiders this ancient 


problem in the light of recent revolutionary dis- 
coveries in physical and biological science. 

63. Painters and Painting. — (With 16 Half- 
tone Illustrations). By Sir Frederick Wedmore, 
From the Primitives to the Impressionists. 

64. Dr. Johonson and his Circle.— B y 
John Bailey, M. a. With an estimate of “the Genius 
of Boswell.” 

65. The Literature of Germany. — By 
Prof. J. G. Robertson, m. a. Ph. D. i\ review of 
one of the greatest of literatures by a high autho- 
rity. 

66. The Navy and Sea Power. — By David 
Hanny. IVaces the growth of naval power, and dis- 
cusses its principles and effects. 

67. Che.mi.s'I'ry. — Jiy Prof. Raphael Meldola 
D. Sc., L. L. 1 )., F. R. S. Presents clearly and 
simply the way in which the science has developed 
and the stage it has reached. 

68. Comparative Religion.— By Prof. J. 
Estlin Carpenter, I). latt. ^’rincipal of Manchester 
College, Oxford. A panorama of the history of 
religions, comparing their observances and their 
ever richer content of thf)ught and emotion. 

69. The Newspaper.- ( Illustrated ). By 
G. Binney Dibbler. 'i'he best available account 
of the organisation of the newspaper press. 

70. The Victorian .\ge in LixERATURE.-^By 
G. K. Chesterton. A brilliant review of “ The Vic- 
torian Compromise,” its grand products, especially 
in fiction and poetry, and its ultimate breakdown. 

The Gospel according to S. Mark (I^kkli- 
MiNARY Edition) edited by The Rev. J. F. Rich- 
ard.s, M. A. (Oxon) and 'I'he Rev. T. Walker, M. A. 
(Oxon). (London: W. B. Clive), is. 

An elementary edition intended primarily for 
the use of pupils of ages 11 to 13 or 14 years. 

EDUCATIONAL POLICY OF GOVERNMENT 
OF INDIA-IL 

{Continued from page 3^S.) 

30. — The policy to be pursued in regard to 
technical and industrial education was discussed 
at the Allahabad Conference. The Government 
of India accept the conclusions of that Conference 
that progress should continue aK)ng the lines 
generally followed hitherto, vi/. , tint — 

(1) The Indian Institute of Science which 
provides for research, the application of new 
processes, and the production of thoroughly trained 
managers, should he develoiiod as oi)p(^rtunity 
offers and become eventually a complete faculty of 
pure and applied science. 

(2) The larger Provincial Institutions which 
attract students from different parts of India and 
afford instructions in practit^l methods of auuia|e- 
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ment and supervision should, in the first instance, 
specialise along lines converging on local industries 
— a plan which will prevent overlapping and make 
for economy. Subsequently as industries arise and 
the demand for managers and foremen increases, 
other and more varied courses may be found 
necessary. 

(3) The lesser industrial schools, minor weaving 
institutions, such of the schools of art as have an 
industrial bent, the artisan classes in Bengal and 
trade school generally, should be permanently 
directed toward such industries as exist in the 
localities where the institutions are situated. 

31. — The (juestion has arisen as to how far 
educational institutions should develop on com- 
mercial lines. It should in no case trade on 
commercial lines. In certain cases instriiclion in 
industrial schools may be supplemented by jiracti- 
cal training in workshops where the application of 
new processes needs to be deiiKaistrated. In 
certain cases also it will be necessary to purchase 
and maintain experimental plant for demonstrating 
the advantages of new machinery or new process 
and for ascertaining the data of production. 

32. — Quite recently Lieutenant-Colonel K. II. 
Atkinson, r. e., Principal of the 'I'homason (k)l- 
lege, Roorkee, and Mr. 'P. S. Dawson, Principal 
of Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, Bombay, 
were deputed to enejuire how technical instruction 
can be brought into closer touch and more practical 
relations with the employers of labour in India. 
Their report contains many suggestions which are 
under consideration and emphasises the necessity 
of studying the demand for technically-trained men, 
of attracting Indian capital to industrial enterprise, 
and of supplementing tuition at college by a period 
of apprenticeship. It also indicates that while the 
field of employment or occiiyiation in the highest 
grades is at present limited, the outlook for Indians 
is generally hopeful, provided the necessity for 
preliminary practical training is fully realised. 

Schools of Art. 

33. 'Pherc are four Government schf)ols of 
Art in India with some 1,300 pupils, of which two 
are mainly industrial schools or schools of design. 
Interesting developments are the rise at the Cal- 
cutta institution of a new school of Indian {)ainting 
which combines Indian treatment of subjects with 
Western technique and the foundation of an 
architectural branch in the institution at Bombay. 
But much remains to be done in connection with 
indigenous art industries. The matter reituires 
careful expert consideration. 'Phe Government of 
will address the local Governments on the subject 
and for the present content tliemselves with ad- 
vocating the importance and urgency of preserving 
foe and in India scientifically arranged collections 


of the products of its ancient and modern arts 
and crafts. The understanding and appreciation 
of eastern art work in Europe and America is 
draining good specimens in an increasing volume, 
into the public collections of those continents. 

Museums. 

34. 'Phe relation of museums to the educa- 
tional systems of India was discussed at the 
conference held at Simla in July, 1911. Much 
valuable w^ork has been done by the zoological and 
geological sections of the Indian Museum at 
Calcutta which arc now cciuipped on modern lines. 
The archau)logical section of the same museum 
has recently been reorganised under the direction 
of Mr. Marshall, director-general of archieology. 
In provinces outside Bengal also there has been 
good progress in the right direction but in the case 
of most local museums there is need for better 
equipment and a stronger staff. One of the most 
urgent needs in India is an ethnographic museum 
under scientific management designed to illustrate 
Indijin civilisations in its varied phases ; other- 
wise students in the future will be compelled to 
visit the museums of Baris, Berlin, Munich and 
other places in order to study the subjects which 
should clearly be studied best on the Indian soil. 
The Clovernment of India will consult exj)ert 
opinion on the subject. As at y)rcscnt advised 
they arc inclined to favour the formation of a 
museum of Indian arts and ethnography at Delhi. 
Their accepted policy, though some overlapping 
is inevitable, is to develof) local museums with 
special regard to local interest and to concentrate 
on matters of general interest in the imperial 
museums. IIow to make the museums more use- 
ful educatiout.lly and secure greater co-operatioii 
between the museum authorities and educational 
authorities is a matter on which they have address- 
ed the local Governments. 

Aoricultukal Educ.ation, 

35. Tlie present scheme of agricultural edu- 
cation originated under Lord ('urzon’s GoverniULnt 
and is, in fact, only seven years old. l^rcyious to 
the year 1905 there was no central instituti''n for 
research or leaching and such education as was 
then imparted in agriculture was represented by 
two colleges and three schools in a more or less 
decadent condition. Very few Indians then had 
any. knowledge of science in its application to 
agriculture and still fewer were capable of impart- 
ing such knowledge to others. In the year 1905 
a comprehensive scheme was evolved under which 
arrangements were made both for the practical 
development of agriculture by Government assis- 
tance and also for teaching and research in agricul- 
ture and subjects connected with it. A centra 
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institution for research and higher education was 
established at Pusa. The existing schools and 
colleges were reconstituted, improved and added 
to. Farms for experiments and demostrations 
were started, and as time went on a change was 
effected in regard to agricultural education in its 
earlier stages. As now constituted the scheme of 
agricultural education has three main features, 
viz, («) the provision of first class opportunities 
for the higher forms of teaching and research ; (3) 
collegiate education and (t) the improvement of 
secondary and primary education. 

36. The Institute at Pusa maintained at a cost 
of Rs. 4 lakhs a year has 37 Europeans and 
Indians on its staff engaged partly in research 
and partly in post-graduate education, and the 
instruction through short courses, of students or 
agriculturists in subjects whicli are not regularly 
treated in provincial institutions. There are now 
six provincial institutions containing over 300 
students and costing annually between five and six 
lakhs of rupees. Practical classes for agriculturists 
have also been established at various centres in 
several provinces. In the ordinary ellementary 
schools formal agriculture is not taught, but in 
some provinces a markedly agricultural colour is 
given to the general scheme of education. 

Forest College. 

37. The college at Dehra Dun has recently 
been improved and a research institution has been 
established in connection with it. Indians can 
here obtain in forestry which approximates to that 
ordinarily obtained in Europe, 

Veterinary Education. 

38. Veterinary research is carried on at the 
Bacteriological laboratory at Muktesar. The 
scheme of veterinary colleges has been thoroughly 
reorganised since 1904. 'rhere are now four such 
institutions with 5 1 1 students as well as a school 
at Rangoon. These institutions meet htirly well 
the growing demand for trained men. 

Medical Instruction. 

39. Instructions in the western system of 
medicine is imparted in five recognised colleges and 
fifteen recognised schools in British India. 
These now annually produce between six and seven 
hundred qualified medical practitioners. A Medical 
Registration Act has recently been passed for the 
presidency of Bombay under w'hich passed students 
of such schools arc entitled to become registered, 
and a similar Act is now under consideration in the 
presidency of Bengal. In Calcutta there are four 
self-constituted medical schools, the diplomas of 
which are not recognised by the Government of 
India. Among the recent devolopments may be 


mentioned the establishment of an X-Ray Institute 
at Dehara Dun and the formation of post-graduate 
cla.sses in connection with the Central Research 
Institute of Kasauli. 'Phese latter include training 
in bacteriology and technique and preparation for 
special research, ('lasses of practical instruction in 
malarial technique arc also held twice a year at 
Amritsar under the officer in charge of the malarial 
bureau. 

40. Other projects arc engaging the attention 
of the Government of India including the institu- 
tion of a post graduate course of tropical medicine. 
The practical want of such a course has long been 
felt, and the Government of India are now in 
communication with the Secretary of State 
regarding its establishment in the Medical College 
at Calcutta. "J'hc C'alcutta University have ex- 
pressed their willingness to co-operate by institut- 
ing a diploma to be open to graduates who have 
taken the course in tropical medicine. A scheme 
for a similar course in Bcnnbay is also under consi- 
deration. 'Fhc Government of Madras have 
submitted a scheme for the construction of a 
pathological institute and the appointment of a 
whole-time professor of pathology with a view to 
improve the teaching of that subject at the Madras 
Medical College. Other matters which are likely 
to come to the front at no distant date arc the 
improvement of the Medical College at Lahore 
and its separation from the school, the improve- 
ment of the 1 )acca Medical School and the provi- 
sion of lacilities for medical training in the Ontral 
I’rovinces. 

41. The subject of medical education is one 
in which the Government of India are deeply 
interested. It is also one that may be expected to 
appeal with special force to private generosity. A 
problem of particular importance is the induce- 
ment of ladies of better classes to take employ- 
ment ill the medical profession and thus minister 
to the needs of the women whom the purda 
system still deters from seeking timely medical 
assistance. One of the hindrances hitherto has 
been that Indian ladies are able to obtain instruc- 
tion only in men's colleges or in mixed classes. 
With a view to the remedying of this defect and 
commemorating the visit of the (^ueen-Empress 
to Delhi certain of the Princes and wealthy land- 
owners in India have now come forward with 
generous subscriptions in response to an appeal 
by Her Excellency Lady Hardinge, who has decid- 
ed to merge in this project her sceme for a school 
for training Indian nurses and midwives. The 
Government of India are considering proposals 
to found a woman’s medical college and nurses 
training school at Delhi with the help of a sub- 
scription from the Government, Proposals 
arc also under consideration for assisting the 
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National Association for Supplying Female Medi- 
cal Aid to the women of India and to improve 
the position of the staff of the Countess of Dufferin 
fund. 

Legal Education. 

43. There has been a marked development of 
legal education in the last decade. First, it has 
been concentrated. In 1901 there were 35 in- 
stitutions — college classes and schools — containing 
3,800 students. At the present time there arc 
^7 institutions with a slightly larger number of 
students. The Madras and Bombay presidencies, 
Burma and the Central Provinces each possesses 
a single institution and in Bengal the instruction 
for the degree of Bachelor of I^aw has been re- 
stricted to certain colleges, although other insti- 
tutions arc still recognised for the pleadership ex- 
amination. A law college has been established 
on a liberal scale under the University of Calcutta. 
This concentration has resulted in greater effi- 
ciency and greater expenditure. In 1901, the 
cost to Government was a little over Rs. 7,000 
and the total cost was 1 J lakhs. At present the 
cost to Government is over Rs. 45,000 and 
the total cost over Rs. 2,83,000. Secondly, the 
courses have been remodelled, and in some cases 
lengthened. The Government of India will be 
glad to see an extension of the policy of concentra- 
tion and improvement. They also desire to see 
suitable arrangements made for the residence and 
guidance of law students. 

CoMMERciAi. Education. 

43. There has recently been a considerable 
expansion in commercial education. Nine years 
ago there were ten colleges with less than 600 
students and Government spent less than Rs. 
4,000 upon these institutions. At the present 
time there are 26 institutions, three of which arc 
under the management of Government. The 
enrolment is now over 1,500 and the expenditun* 
from provincial funds is over Rs. 22,000. The 
standard attained in the majority of these insti- 
tutions is not however high and the instruction 
given in them prepares for clerical duties in Govern- 
ment offices rather than lor the conduct of busi- 
ness itself. A project for a commercial college of 
a more advanced type in Bombay has been sanc- 
tioned and the Government of India are consider- 
ing the question of making arrangements for 
organised study of the economic and allied socio- 
Io|ical problems of India. 

f ' Universitv Education 

^^44. Good i; work which the Government of 
Inaia desire to acknowledge has been done under 
Auditions of difficulty by the Indian Universities 


and by common consent tbe Universities Act of 
1904 has had beneficial results. But the condition 
of University education is still far from satisfactory 
in regard to residential arrangments, control, the 
courses of study, and the system of examination. 
The Government of India have accordingly again 
reviewed the whole question of University educa- 
tion. 

45. — It is important to distinguish clearly on 
the one hand the federal university in the strict 
sense in which several colleges of approximately 
equal standing, separated by no excessive distance 
or marked local individuality, are grouped together 
as a university, and on the other hand the affilia- 
ting university of the Indian type which in its in- 
ception was merely an examining body ; and al- 
though limited as regards the area of its operations 
by the Act of 1904, has not been able to insist up- 
on an identity of standard in the various institu- 
tions conjoined to it> 'I'lic former of these typos 
has in the past enjoyed some popularity in the 
United Kingdom, but after experience it has been 
largely abandoned there, and the constituent col- 
leges which were grouped together have for the 
most part become separate teaching universities 
ivithout power of combination with other institu- 
tions at a distance. At present there only five 
Indian Universities for 185 arts and professional 
colleges in British India, besides several institutions 
in Native States. 'I'he day is probably far distant 
when India will be able to dispense altogether with 
the affiliating university. But it is necessary to 
restrict the area over which the affiliating univer- 
sities have control, by securing in the first instance 
a separate university for each of the leading pro- 
vinces in India, and, secondly, to create new local 
teaching ana residential universities within each of 
the provinces in harmony with the best modern 
opinion as to the right road to educiUiunal elfa ieocy. 
The Government of India have decided to found a 
teaching and residential university at Dacca, and 
they are prepared to sanction, under certain con- 
ditions, the (isiablishment of similar universities at 
Aligarh and Benares and elsewhere as occasion 
may demand, 'rhey also contemplate the* csiahlish- 
ment of universities at Rangoon, Ihxtna, and 
Nagpur. It may be possible hereafter to sanction 
the conversion into local teaching universities with 
power to confer degrees upon their own students 
of those colleges which have shown the capacity to 
attract students from a distanca and have attained 
the requisite standard of efficiency. Only by experi- 
ment will it be found out what type or types of 
universities are best suited to the different parts of 
India. 

Development of teaching faculties. 

46. — Simultaneously the Government of India 
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desire to see teaching faculties developed at the 
seats of the existing universities, and co-operate 
and encourage in others to promote liigher study 
and create an atmosphere from which students will 
imbibe good social, moral, and intellectual influ- 
ences. If they have already given grants and hope 
to give further grants hereafter to these ends, they 
trust that each University will soon build up a 
worthy university library suitably housed, and tiiat 
higher studies in India will soon enjoy all the 
external conveniences of such work in the West. 

47. — In order to free the universities for higher 
work and more efficient control of colleges, the 
Government of India are disprised to think it 
desirable (in provinces where this is not already 
the case) to place the preliminary recognition of 
schools for purposes of presenting candidates for 
matriculation in the hands of the Local Govern- 
ments, and in case of Native States of the Durbars 
concerned, while leaving to the universities the 
power of selection from schools so recognised. 
The University has no machinery fljr carrying out 
this work, and in most provinces already relies 
entirely on the Departments of Public Instruction, 
which alone have the agency competent to insp(‘ct 
schools. As teaching and residential universities 
arc developed the problem will become even more 
complex than it is at jiresent. The question of 
amending the Universities Act will be separately 
considered. 

48. — 'Phe Government of India hope that by 
these developments a great impetus will be given 
to higher studies throughout India, and that Indian 
students of the future will be better equipped for 
the battle of life than the students of the pre.sent 
generation. 

49. — 'Phe (Chiefs’ Colleges advance in popularity 
in diiveloping character and imparting ideas of 
corporate life. They are serving well the purpose 
for which they were founded. "Phey are also at- 
taining steadily increasing intellectual efficiency. 
But the committee of the Mayo ("ollege, Ajmere, 
have decided that it is necessary to increase the 
l!)uro])ean staff. The Post Diploma course has on 
the whole worked satisfactorily, and there is now a 
movement on foot to found a separate college for 
the students taking this course. Such a college 
may in the future become the nucleus of a univer- 
sity for those who now attend the Chiefs' colleges. 

School staffed bv edrope.\ns only. 

50- — 'Phe grave disadvantages of semling iheir 
children to England to be educated away from 
home influences at the most impre.ssionable time of 
hfe are being realised by Indian parents. The 
wvernment of India huve been approached un- 
offlcially from more than one quarter in connection 
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with a proposal to establish in India a thoroughly 
efficient school staffed entirely by Europeans and 
conducted on the most modern European lines for 
the sons of those parents who can afford to pay 
high fees. No project is yet before them ; but the 
Government of India take this opportunity to ex- 
press their sympathy with the proposal; and, 
should sufficient funds be forthcoming, will be glad 
to assist in working out a practical scheme. 

Trained Teachers. 

51. Few reforms are more urgently needed 
than the extension and improvement of training of 
teachers for both primary and secondary schools in 
all subjects, including, in the case of the latter 
schools, science and oriental studies. The object 
must steadily be kept in view that eventually, under 
modern system of education, no teacher should be 
allowed to teach without a certificate that he is 
qualified to do so. 'Phere are at present 15 colleges 
and other institutions for the instruction of those 
who will teach through the medium of English. 
These contain nearly 1,400 students under train- 
ing. "Phere are 550 schools or cla.sscs for the train- 
ing of vernacular (mainly primary) teachers, and 
their students number over 11,000. The courses 
vary in length from one to two years. The num- 
ber of teachers turned out from these institutions 
docs not meet the existing demand and is altogether 
inadequate in view of the prospects of a rapid ex- 
pansion of education in the near future. The 
Goveniinenl of India desire Local Governments to 
examine their scheme for training teachers of all 
grades and to enlarge them so as to provide for the 
tlic great expension which may be expected, espe- 
cially in primary education. 

Training Colleges. 

52. As regards training colleges for secondary 
schools some experience has been gained, but the 
Governmenl of India are conscious that the subject 
is one in which a free interchange of ideas based 
on the success or failure of experiment, is desirable. 
"Phe best size for practising school and the relations 
between it and the college, the number of students 
in the college for which the practising school can 
afford facilities of demonstration without losing 
its characrer as a modt'l institution, the nature of 
and the most suitable methods of procedure in 
practical work, the relative importance of methodo- 
logy and of psychological study, the best treato^t 
of educational history, the extent to Which it is 
desirable and practicable to include courses in sttb- 
ject matter in the schetfle of ttidtiing, e^>ecia% 
courses in new subjects, su^ asni^hal traihu^ 
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experimental science, the points in which a course of 
training for graduates should differ from one for 
non-graduates the degree to which the body award- 
ing a diploma in teaching should base its award on 
the college records of the student’s works, and 
other unsolved questions indicate that the instruc- 
tors in training colleges in different parts of India 
should keep in touch with other, and constantly 
scrutinize the most modern developments in the 
VVest. Visits made by selected members of the 
staff of one college to other institutions, and the 
pursuit of furlough studies, would seem especially 
likely to lead to useful results in this branch of edu- 
cation. 

Pay and Prospfxts of Education Services. 

53. The Government of India have for some 
time had under consideration the improvement of 
the pay and prospects of the ICducation Services, 
Indian, Provincial, and subordinate. 'Fhey had 
drawn some proposals in regard to the first two 
services and approved some schemes forwarded by 
Local Governments in regard to the third when it 
>vas decided to appoint a Royal Commission on the 
Public Services of India. The Government of 
India recognise that improvement in the position 
of all the Educational Services is required so 
as to attract first class men in increasing 
numbers ; and while leaving questions of reorgani- 
sation for the consideration of the ("ommission, are 
considering minor proposals for the improvement 
of the position of these vServices. They attach the 
greatest importance to the provision for the old age 
of teachers either by pension or a provident fund. 
Teachers in Government institutions, and in some 
areas teachers in schools managed by Local Boards, 
are eligible for these privileges. But it is necessary 
to extend the provision in the case of Board and 
Municipal servants, and still more in the cases of 
teachers of privately managed schools, for the great 
majority of whom no such system exists. It is not 
possible to have a healthy moral atmosphere in any 
schools primary or secondary, or at any college 
when the teacher is discontented and anxious about 
the future. The Governor-General in Council 
desires that due provision for teachers in their old 
age should be made with the least possible delay. 
Ixcal Governments have already been addressed 
upon this subject. 

The Domiciled Community. 

defective state of the education of 
community has long been remarked 
-t^any suggestions have from time to time been 
Aade for its Morovement. An influential com- 
l^ee piresidecllpw by Sir Robert Laidlaw is now 
l^eedng funcS’lbr the schools of all denomina' 


tions except Roman Catholic schools. As in the 
case of secondary English education and for similar 
reasons the policy has been and is to rely on pri- 
vate enterprise guided by inspection and aided by 
grants from public funds. The Government of 
India have never had any intention of changing 
their policy : but in order to discuss thej whole 
question and to obtain dehnilc practical sugges- 
tions of reform, they assembled an influential con- 
ference at Simla last July. 

55. — The recommendations of the conference 
were numerous and far-reaching. The Govern- 
ment of India are prepared to accept at once the 
view that the most urgent needs are the education of 
those children, who do not at present attend school 
and the improvement of the prospects of teachers. 
They are also disposed to regard favourably the 
proposal to erect a training college at Bangalore 
w'ith arts and science classes for graduate courses 
attached to it. They recognise that grants-in-aid 
must be given in future on a more liberal scale and 
under a more elastic system. They will recom- 
mend to Local Governments the grant of a greater 
number of scholarships to study abroad. The 
proposals to re classify the school, to introduce 
leaving certificates, to include in the course of 
instruction general hygiene and physiology, spe- 
cial instruction in the temperance, and the effects 
of alcohol on the human body, and the other de- 
tailed proposals of the Conference, will be carefully 
considered on the line of the opinion of Local 
Governments when they have been received. 

56. — 'J'he suggestion was put forward and largely 
.supported at the Conference that European educa- 
tion should be centralised under the Government of 
India. This suggestion cannot be accepted. 
Apart from the fact that decentralisation is the 
accepted policy of Government, the course of the 
di.scussion at the Conference showed how different 
were the conditions of life of members of the domi- 
ciled community in different parts of India, and 
how these dilferenccs necessarily reacted on their 
educational arrangements. 'I’he Government of 
India are convinced that although some difficulties 
might be removed, more would be created by cen- 
tralisation. 

Mahomeuan Needs. 

57. — The figures and general remarks contained 
in this resolution are general and applicable to all 
races and religions in India, but the special needs 
of the Mahomedans and the manner in which they 
have been met demands some mention. The last 
nine years have witnessed a remarkable awakening 
on the part of this community to the advantages of 
modern education. Within this period the number 
of Mahomedan pupils has increased by approxi- 
mately 50 per cent and now stands at nearly a 
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million and a half. Tho total Mahomedan popula- 
tion of India is now 57,423,866 souls. The 
number at school accordingly represents over 16*7 
per cent of those of a school going age. Still more 
remarkable has been the increase of Mahomedan 
pupils in higher institutions, the outturn of Maho- 
medan graduates having in the same period increas- 
ed by nearly 80 per cent. But while in primary 
institutions the number of Mahomedans has lactually 
raised the proportional schoel of grades among the 
children of that community to a figure slightly in 
excess of the average proportion for children of all 
races and creeds in India, in the matter of higher 
education their numbers remain well below the 
proportion, notwithstanding the largo relative 
increase. The facilities offered to Mahomedans in 
different provinces generally take the form of special 
institutions, such is madrassas, hostels, scholarships, 
and special inspectors. The introduction of 
simple vernacular course into ?na^tah has gone fiir 
to spread elementary education amongst Mahome- 
dans in certain parts of India. The whole question 
of Mahomedan education, which was specially 
treated by the Commission of 1882, is receiving the 
attention of the Government of India. 

Oriental Studies. 

58, — The Government of India attach great 
importance to the cultivation and improvement of 
oriental studies. 'I'licre is increasing interest 
throughout India in civilisation, and it is necessary 
to the investigation. A conference of distinguished 
Orientalists held at Simla in July 19 1 1 recommend- 
ed the establishment of a central Research 
Institute, on lines somewhat similar to those of 
L’ecole Francaise d’extreme Orient at Hanoi. The 
question was discussed whether research could 
efficiently be carried on at the existing universities, 
and the opinion predominated that it would be 
difficult to create the appropriate atmosphere of 
Oriental study in those universities as at present 
constituted ; that it was desirable to have in one 
institution for scholars working on different branches 
of the kindred subjects which comprise Orientalia, 
and that for reasons of economy it was preferable 
to start with one institute well equipped and posses- 
sing a first class library. The Government of India 
are inclined to adopt this view and to agree with 
the Conference that the central institute should not 
be isolated, that it should be open to students from 
all parts ot India, and that it should, as far as 
possible, combine its activities with those of the 
Universities of India and different seats of learning. 
I he object of the institute, as apart from research, 
IS to provide Indians highly trained in original work 
who will enable schools of Indian history and 
archaeology to be founded hereaTter, prepare catalo- 


gues raisonne's of manuscripts, develop museums, 
and build up research in universities and colleges 
of the different provinces. Another object is to 
attract in the course of time Pandits and Maulvis 
of eminence to the iii'^iiLLite and so to promote an 
interchange of the higher scholarships of both the 
old and the new schools of Orientalists throughout 
India, but before the formation of a definite scheme 
the Governor-General in Council desires to consult 
local Governments. 

59. While making provision for scholarship 
on modem lines, the conference drew attention 
to the necessity of retaining separately the ancient 
and indigenous systems of instruction. The world 
of scholarship, they thought, would suffer irrepar- 
able loss if the old type of Pandit and Maulvi 
w'ere to die out before the profound knowledge of 
their subjects had been made available to the 
world, and encouragement rather than reform was 
needed to prevent such an unfortunate result. 
Certain proposals for encouragement were made 
at the Conference viz. 

(a). Grants to Sanskrit colleges, Madrassas, 
Tolly PatshalaSy Maktabs, Pongyi Kyaungi, and 
other indigenous institutions in order to secum 
better salaries for teachers, and to enable students 
by fellow’ships or scholarships to carry their edu- 
cation to the highest point possible ; 

(h), 'I'he appointment of specially qualified 
inspectors in Orientalia ; 

(c). 'riie provision of posts of highly trained 
pandits and maulvis ; 

{d\ 'i’he grant of money rew’ards for Oriental 
w'ork. 

The Government of India hope to see adoption 
of measures that are practicable for the mainte- 
nance and furtherance of the ancient indigenous 
systems of learning, and have called for proposals 
from the local Governments to this end. 

Functions ok Local Bodies. 

60. The fuctions of local bodies in regard to 

education generally and their relations with the de- 
partments of public instruction are under the con- 
sideraton of the Government of India. But it is 
clear that if comprehensive systems are to b( 
introduced, expert advice and control will be 
needed at every turn. The Government of Indif 
propose to examine in communication with loca 
Governments the organisation for education ir 
each province and readiness for expansion. A sug 
gestion has been made that the Director of Pub£ 
Instruction should be ex-officio a secretary tow 
Government. The Government of India, ^e^ 
with the majority ^f the local 'Governments 
are unable to accept this view which confuses thi 
position of administrative and secretariat officers 
but they cGd^er it necessary that Director 
Public Instrijition should hi^ve access 
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head of the administration or the Member in 
charge of the portfolio of Education. The Govern- 
ment of India wish generally to utilise to the full 
the support and enthusiasm of distinct oflicers and 
local bodies in the expansion and improvemet of 
primary education ; but the large schemes which 
are now in contemplation must be prepared with 
the co-operation and under tlie advice of experts. 
A considerable strengthening of the superior ins- 
pecting staff including the appointment of special- 
ists in science, orentalia, etc., may be found necess- 
ary in most provinces. In Madras an experienced 
officer in the Education Department has been 
placed on special duty for two years to assist the 
Director of Public Instruction to prepare the 
scheme of expansion and improvement in that pro 
vince, and the Governincnl of India would be glad 
to see a similar arrangement in all the major pro- 
vinces should the local Government desire it. 

61. In the Resolution of 1904 it was stated 
that arrangements would be made for periodical 
meetings of the Directors of Public Instruction in 
order that they might compare their ext)erience of 
the results of different methods of work and discuss 
.matters of special interests. The Government of 
India have already held general conferences at which 
the Directors attended, and they are convinced 
that periodical meetings of Directors will he of 
great value. While each province has its own sys- 
tem, it has much to learn from other provinces ; 
and when they meet, the Directors get into touch 
w4h ^new ideas and gain the benefit of ex[)eriencc 
c^iained in other provinces. The (iovenimcnt 
of India are impressed with the necessity not only 
rfanexchage of views amongst, experts, but also 
of the advantages of studying experiments all over 


on the spot ; and in a letter of July 7th, 1911, they 
invited Local Governments to arrange that pro- 
fessors of arts and technical colleges and inspectors 
of schools should visit institutions outside the pro- 
vince where they arc appointed with a view to en- 
larging their experience. 

62. — Such, in board outline, are the present 
outlook and the general policy for the near future 
of the Government of India. The main principles 
of this policy were forwarded to His Majesty’s 
Secretary of State on September 28th, 1911, and 
parts of it have already been announced. It was, 
however, deemed convenient to defer for publica- 
tion a Resolution until the whole field could be 
surveyed. I his has now been done. 'I'hc Governor- 
General in Council trusts that the growing section 
of the Indian public which is inieresled in eduea 
tion will join in establishing, under the guidance 
and with the help of Government, those quicken- 
ing systems of education on which the best minds 
in India arc now converging, and on which the 
prospects of the risii^g generation depend. He 
appeals with confidence to wealthy citizens 
throughout India to give of their abundance to 
the cause of education in the foundation of scholar 
ships, the building of hostels, schools, colleges, labo- 
ratories, gymnasia, swimming baths, the provision 
of playgrouds- and other structural improvements 
in furthering the cause of modern scientific studies, 
and especially of technical education, in gifts of 
prizes and ecjiiipmcMit ; the endowment of chairs 
Jind fellowshij^s, and the provision for rescarih of 
every kind. 'I'liere is a field and a noble o[)p(a- 
tunity for the exercise on modern lines of that 
charity and b.MicvoIence for which India has been 
renowned from ancient times. 
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The terril>]ft disaster of llie sinkini^ of the 
“ ritanif”, thf worl i’.s greatest of lint-rs by its 


Tbtf Loss »)t 
th<* ‘Pit :• nil* 
and Mr W. 


col’i.sion with an irebe«g is *‘one 
nf those terrible eyents in the 
ord^^r t)f Pr«»v»dr nfe which baffl^Kl' 


fore.si *lit and whidi appalled the 


imagination.'’ The evt^nt has cast Universal 
s -rr-.w over nil countries. We must however 


expre-s our admiration that the best tradi- 
lions '»f the sea seem to have been observed 


a*<d that uillin^ sacrifices were offerred to 


give ihe dunce of safely to those least able 
to -ave ihemselves. 


Among the valuable lives lo««t we see the 
n >me «>f Mr. W. T. Siead, the Editor of the 
“Kr vi.-w of Reviews." His loss is deplored 
a!! i.. •!M(1 the world. He greatly influenced 
m ju. •• journalism and in the ‘Review of 
i-Ce'. V\vs' he helped lo mould the opinions of 
.. .-!: •• o » public affairs, 

q « • 


\Ve olTer our sincere and cordial greetings 
Portrait of Excellency Lord Carmi- 

Loril chad, I he first gov**rnor of the 

Ciimiciiacl Presidency of Bengal. We are glad 
to pr-sent our readers with a portrait of His 

Excellency as a frontispiece to this issue. 

* « • 


Our distinguished countrymen Dr. P. C, 
Roy, the great Bengalee savant , and Babu 
Dclrgltesio Dcba Prasad Sarbadhikary will 
thfi Empire sail from Bombay by S. S. ‘Egypt" 
Universities Mav iicxt as delegates 

fro>rf[hr appointed by the Calcutta Univer- 
C.N'utfa sity. to fake part in the delibera* 
University tions of tlic forthcoming Confer- 
ence of the Universities of the Empire, which 
commences its sessions in the beginning of July 
next, under ihe presidencies of such distingu- 
ished educationists as Lord Rosebery, Lord 
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Haldane and others. Dr. Roy is going also as 
a delegate of our University to partuipate in 
the celebration of the 250th Anniversary of 
the Royal Society. This unique ceremony is 
expected to be a brilliant function and will, 
no doubt; be celebrated in a becoming 
manner. 

• ^ « 

We deeply regret to record the death of 
Babu Langat Sing. Babu Langat Sing was a 
The late self made man who rose from the 
Babu Langat humblest ranks. He was essenti- 
3 ing ally patriotic and was a great 

supporter of the Swadeshi movement. He 
had taken a prominent part in the establish- 
ment of the Indian Stores and the Banga 
Lakshmi Cotton Mills and to the last con- 
inued to take an active interest in both. Not 
L man of any great culture himself, as the 
vord “culture^' is usually understood, he was 
in ardent advocate of Western education. 
The Bhumihar College, of which he was the 
ounder, will for all time bear testimony to 
As intense interest in the cause of education 
iS well as his active patriotism. '1 he death 
if such a man is a great loss to the country. 
Ve offer our sincere condolence to his 
lereaved family. 

« « « 

In commemoration of Queen Mary^s visit 
to India the Begum of Bhopal is devising a 
The Begum scheme for forwarding female 
of Bhopal education and is circulating an 
•nd Female open letter on the .subjec t. The 
Education Begum's idea is to start a well- 
equipped school to become afterwards into a 
model institution of its kind. Provision will 
be made both for the rich and poor. Twelve 
lakhs will probably be required at the outset 
and the details are being worked out. Her 
Highness has offered one lakh from the State 
and Rs. ao, 000 from her private purse. Her 
daughlers-in-law have promised nineteen 
thousand rupees among them, 

* « « 

A proposal to found a new college for the 
higher education of chiefs and 
nobles who have passed success- 
fully through one of tlie four 
existing chiefs' colleges comes from the 
General Council of the Mayo College, Ajmer. 
It will bear the name of H. I. M. King 
George. The chiefs’ colleges are essentially 
schools and a boy whose education ends 
with the college diploma has many of the 


failings common to^^^nglish school boys. At 
the higher Chiefs' College whether he is a 
chief or a jagiidar he will learn that outside 
bis own narrow circle of home life there are 
numberless other states each w'itli its own 
traditions and customs, and each equally 
important in its own way and that ail are 
integral portions of the Indian Empire. 

« * « 

The Royal Colonial In.slitute of London 
has elected Mr. H<<bibur Rahman Khan 
Ilf u 1 Bahadur the inventor of water 
Lehman*' wdrcless telegraphy as a Fellow. 

The Institute made an exception 
in his case on account of his scientific 
services and w ithout being proposed by four 
members wliich the ordinary rules require he 
WHS uiiauimoiksly flect«-d as a Fdlow'. He 
has also been admitted by llie Institution of 
Electrical Engineers of London, on the 
propos.il of Mr. Slyan, Director of Telegraphs, 
Chief Electrical Engineer of India, Chief 
Eh ctfical Eiigiiu cr, Delhi Duibar, and the 
Electrical Ailvi<» r to the Govrrnment of 
India, the highest electrical authoiiiics in 
India, which affords a dear proof of the popu- 
larity of his discovery, 

» « « 

The pn cedent set by the ajipointment 01 
Madame Curie to suet red her husband as 
Women Professor of Physics in the Univer- 
sity of Paris has been followed by 
rrofessors the appoinimeni of Mmlle. Edniao 
Chandon, .'is Assi^tal t Astronomer at the 
Paris Observatory. The routine of a modern 
observatory ol^'^rs many opportunities for the 
employment of women, and many are on 
the permanent staffs of all the great Americ in 
observatories. Some of the most remarkable 
of the new stars which have blazed out in 
t’'e heavens during the last thirty years were 
discovt'red by the late Mrs. Fleming, a clever 
Scotswoman, who became a director of the 
astro-photographic department of the famous 
observatory at Harvard College. No woman 
astronomer has received official acknowledg- 
ment ill England, but there are many w'ho, 
like Lady Huggins and Mrs. Maunder, have 
done. much ii^portai.t original research w^ork. 

Bengali literateurs mustered strong on the 
13th instant at the hall of the ‘Sahitya 
Parishad,’ Calcuita, to honour 
Pandit Nagendra Nath Basu, 
Piachya Vidyamohornob, and con- 


A Bengali 
Encyclopoedia 
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gratulated him on his having completed the 
compilation of the Bengali Encyclopoedia 
after 25 years’ strenuous labour quite un- 
assisted by anybody. The chair was taken 
by Mahamaliopadhyaya Pandit Haraprasad 
Saslri, M. A., Pandit Tarakiiniar Kaviratna 
blessed the guest of the evening in right 
Hindu fashion and read a Sanskrit poem 
composed by him, eulogising the compiler. 
The pandit said that the completion of the 
great work which contained 17,000 pages, 
marked a new epoch in the history of Bengali 
literature. It w’on the commendation of a 
personage like the late Pandit Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar, who said that the task was 
impossible for any country except Europe. 


The first Hindu E<Iucational conference 
was held at Lahore on the 4th, 5th and 6th 
The first instant. The conference w'as divid- 
Hindi, '’do four sections : — l.huius* 

Educational trial Education — Chairman. Mr. 
^°|derence Harkissen Lai. Resolutions were 
passed drawing the .at tent ion of 
the Hindu Community to the necessity of 
divising means for industrial educati«)n and 
asking tlie government to encouivige indus- 
trial euterprize in view of free tr.ule and 
advanced slate of knowledge and to create 
bodies like the Senate of the University to 
take charge of Industrial Education. 

2. Elementary Education — Chinxm^xi 
Pandit Hansraj ( formly PnucijKiI D.A.V. 
College). He said that according to Alanu Smriti 
it W’as the duty of the King and subjects to 
mutually co-operate for imparling elementary 
education to the masses. He strongly urged 
education on a national basis and Hindi as 
the medium of instruction. Lal i Lajpat Rai 
said if the people exerted themselves the 
Government was bound to co-operatc. If 
the people took the matter upon themselves 
Mr. Gokhale^s bill w^ould be sure to pass. 

Female Chairm.an : Mr. 

Devraj (President Kanya Mahavidyalay 
Jullundur). He suggested tliat widow s might 
be employed as female teachtys. Extensive 
provisions for secondary and higher educa- 
tion among girls were urged with proper 
provision for moral and "religious culture. 
Hindu schools should be opened, where 
Hindu girls njight be brought; up according to 
Hindu traditions and ideals, 




4. Education of Depressed classes-* 
Chairman : Mr. Gangaram (Sialkot Arya 
Samaj) Resolutions were passed to the effect 
that education of the Depressed classes should 
be one of the principal objects of elementary 
education and special schools for them should be 
opened, where necessary, all over the provinces. 


* # ♦ . 

A coNFEUPiN'CE of pundits in Southern 
India assembled at Conjeeveram for the dis- 
cussion and practical solution of 
some of the socio-religious problems 
agitating the Hindu community. 
The conference was attended by many 
learned pundits from different parts of the 
Presidency and Mysore. Sir S. Subramania 
Iyer presided, and in the course of his speech 
referred to the observance of sacraments or 
samaskaras, sea voyages and the studjr of 
S.anskrit. In connection with the last subject 
the President made a strong appeal to the 
pundits for a change in the methods of their 
studies, which he thought was quite opportune 
luving regard to the fact that before long the 
(ioveinment \voiild found an Oriental Institute 
in the new’ capital at Delhi, and which insti- 
tute would afford substantial facilities to those 
who were ready to avail tliemselves of them 
and the speaker trusted that some at least 
from this part of India would, from time to 
time, not fail to do so. 

* 4 » * 

The fund for the education of Europeans 
and Eurasians in India amoungts to 97,000. 

I he Government of India is 
h^alTn »if>ving in the matter of Anglo- 

Edtu'afion L’dian Education. A conference 

has been summoned to meet at 
i^’iinla next month to consider this question. 
It wdl be for the most part non-official. Each 
province will be represented as well as the 
Roman Catholic, the Anglican and the free 
churches. 


Messrs. Longmans Green and Co, have 
published tw'o very important books, — 
“The Indian Shipping” by Prof, 
important Radhakumud Alukerjee M.A , is 
publications really a forgotten chapter in 
Indian History and “The Science of History 
and the hope mankind” by Professor Benoy 
Kuibar Sarkar, M.A. based on lectures deliver- 
ed by the author at the Bengal National 
College, Calcutta. 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 

The under mentioned gentlemen 
been appointed to conduct the M. A a-o M. 
Sc. Examinations to br held in July 19 2 
ENGLISH 

T. S. Sterling, Esq., M. A. J. VV flfi ne, 
Esq., M. A. Eg'-rton Smith, Fsq., M A Mr. 
Herambachandra Maitra, M. A. Mr. Raidnd a- 
nath Dntta M. A, Dr. l)raj< niranatli So I, 
M. A. Ph. D. H. Stephr*n, Esq., M. i\. 

SANSKRIT. 

G. Thibaiit, Esq., C. I. E. Ph. D., D Sc 
Mahamahopadhyay Kadpia^ianna Bhatta 
charyva, M.A., Mahamahopidiiyay Dr .'^a i-h- 
chanara Acharya Vidyabliusan, M.A. l^h. D. 
Dr. S. R. Hhandarkar, M,A. Rai R^ijendia- 
chandra Sastri, B^diadur M.A. Maliamaho> 
padhy-iy Gurncharan rarkadar-anlirtha. 
Mahamahopadhyay Dr. Gangana»h Jjim, M A. 

D. Litt. Pandit Piamattianatli Tarkabhusan. 
Pandit Bahuballav Sastri. Pandit Tli .kur 
Prasad Vynkaranat hat yy a. pandit Rajendra- 
nath Vidyabhushan. Pandit Bt.ai’^ibatkumar 
iioswami, M.A. Pandit L>iksiiinan Sdsiii. 

ARABIC. 

Dr. E. D. Ross. Ph. D. Lt. Col. D, C. 
Phillott, l.A. The Hon’b'e Dr. A. M. Suhra- 
wardy^ M.A. Ph.D., D. Li t, LLD. Simms- 
uLUiama Ahmad. 1 o, Shaikh Mahmud Gilani. 
P. R. Azoo, Esq., Dr. J. Horowitz, t1i. D. 

PERSIAN. 

Dr. E. D. Ross, Ph. D. Lt.-Col. D. C. 
phillott. l.A. The Hon*ble Dr. A. M. Suhra- 
watdy, M.A., Ph.D, D. Liit, LLI). Shams- 
nl*Ulama Ahmad. Do. Shaikh Mahmud 
Gilani. Maulavi Kazim Shirazi. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 

H. Stephen, Esq., M,A. Dr. G. Thibaut, 
C. I. E., ph. D. D. Sc. Dr, Brajt'ndianath 
Seal, M.A. Pii.D. Dr. Aditynaih Mukerjee, 
M.A. Ph.D. Dr. Hiralal Haidar. M.A Ph.D. 

J. R. Ban* rj- e. Esq., M.A. Babu KrLna- 
Chandra Bhaiiacharyya, M.A. Rev. W. S. 
Urruhait; M.A. P. K. Sen Esq, M.A. l^. K. 
Chakrabarti, Esq., M.A. 

HISTORY. 

E. F. Oaten, Esq.. M.A. Dr. E. D. Ross, 
Ph.D. J. N. Das (jiipia, F.sq., B.A. ( Oxon. ) 
Dr. J. V. Ryan. B.A. LLD. R. B. Kamsbutharn, 
Esq, BA. Babu Jaduiiatli Saikar, M.A. 
Babu Bipinbihaii Stii, M. A. M. N. Bose, 
Esq , M.A. 

ECONOMICS. 

The HonMde Mr. Justice Asutnsh 
Mookerjee, C.^.l., M..\., D.l.., D.Sc. F R A S, 
F K S h. Manohar Lal, h'sq.. M.A. Babu 
Binoyendrauat li .''cn, M.A. tJ. Russell, Esq., 
M.A. j N. Das Gup' a. Esq, B.A. ( Oxoi» ) 
\V. A. J Arcbbold. l-sq., M A. VV. C'. Words- 
woith E^q.. M./V. J. i,. Covajee, Esq , B.A. 

E. A. Home, Esq.. M..\ Dr. L V. K>a.i, B.A. 
LLD. B.bii Sa isc.baudm Kay, M A., ( Cal- 
cuiia Corporal ion. ) 

MA'IHEMAllCS. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Asiitosh 
Mooki iji e C.S.'., M.A , D.L,, D.Sc F R A S, 
F K S h. C Little Esq., M.A. Dr. D. N. 
Mahik, B A., .‘-c D. F. K. S. E. Babu (iauri- 
saiikar De, M./N. ICtbu .'sy^mada^ Mukerjee, 
M.A. Bat*u Imlubhusan Brahmachar M.A. 

K. P. Paranjpye, Esq. M..\. Dr. Ganesh 
Prasad. M.A. D. Sc. Babu l^lianindralal 
Gan-uli, M.A. 

PHYSICS. 

C. W. Peake, Esq ,M.A. J. C. Hose, E.sq, 
C.l.E. M.A., D.Sc. E. P. llariison, Esq, 
ph. D. ur. D. N. Mallik, M.A., Sc. D, 

F. R.S.E. 

' CHEMISTRY. 

Dr. P. C. Ray, DSc., Ph.D. Babu Chandra- 
bbushan Bhaduri, B.A. E R Wai.son, Esq, 
M.A. B.Sc. Dr. W. A. K. ChrUiie, Ph, D. 
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MADRAS UNIVERSITY 

The following candidates have pa^^f^ed the 
B.A. (Honours) Preliminary Examination 
IN English held in Af^ril 1912 

[ If Ciindidates desire their Intermediate 
A Hon ceriificates to be return t-d to 
Preliminary them at an a<Idres !4 different from 
Exam in that given in their application 

English Results f,)rnis. they should intimate their 
new addresses to the Registrar within one 
month aft^r the publication of the results ; 
if no such intimation is received, the certifi- 
cates will be ruturned to the addresses given 
in the application forms after the 31st July 
1912.] 

MADRAS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE. 

X. Balakrishaa Wariar, C. Sankara. 2. 
Ganapati Aiyar, Padmanabha. 3. Gnpala- 
Krishnan, Vidalur D, 4. Krishnasomayaii, 
K'dicbina. 5. Krishnasw'ami, Parijatha N. 
6. Mark md -yuln Patibanda, 7. Nanjnndaiya, 
Hadya S. 8. Narasimhan, Nadadur. 9. Nora- 
yan^ Chittur V. ‘0. Pranatartiliaran, M.N. if, 
Rimaiya, Tuinkur D. 12. Ram Pai, Achvnta. 
13. Rangachar, Hemmige. 14. Srinivasa Ran, 
Clo^epet B, 15. Srinivasa Kau. Varanasi. 
r6. Sundara Reddi. E. V. 17. Thomas, Sil- 
thar A. 18. Vei»katachari, S. 19. Venkata- 
ramani, K. S. 

PRESIDENCY COLLEGE. 

20. Ananda Rau, Conjeeveram K. 21. 
Arulswami, Swami. 22. Chinnapatta bhira- 
maiya, Dulhi. 23 Gopalan, A. N. 24, Hanu- 
manta Rau, Kandalam. 25. Hanumanta Rau, 
Siruguri. 26. Jagannathadas, Bachu. 27. 
Jagannathan, R. 28. Kerala Varma, 25tli 
Prince of Cochin. 29. Kesavan, R 3 ). Kod- 
anda Rau, Pandurangi. 31. Krishnamachari, T, 
32. Krishnamachari, T. N. 33 Krishnamohan, 
Valluri. 34, Krishnan, L. S. 35. Krishna 
Rau, Tanjore S. 36. Krishnaswami Aiyan- 
gJ^r, Pundi R. 37. Krishaswami Rau, V, 
38. Mahalingam, Ramssvvami. 39. Mangesha 
Rau, Ullal. 40. Mudlagiri Nayak, Udipi. 
41* Myers Kathleen. 42. Narasinihachari, 
Koliyalam. 43. Narasimhan. P.jV. 44. Nara- 
singa R^u, Kalav<gdnta. 4*/. Natayam- 
swani, T. M. 46. Noronha, Charles. 47 Pad- 
manabha Menon, Pattattil. 48. Peck J'homas 
R H. 49. Ra-nachandra Rau, Vijendra. 50. 
Ramanatnan, Kalpati R. 51, Ramani. N. 
5^* Hama Rau, Bellur, 53. Rangaswami 


Aiyangar, K. 54. Ranganathan, K. 55. Ran- 
ganathan, Subrahmanya. 56. Sangamesvaran^ 
R. K. 57. Sankara n Namviyar, Paramaiiavil 
P. 58. Sankara Rau, Ullal S. 59. Satagopa- 
chart, Komanduri, 60. Saundraraja RaU| 
Krishna. 61, Sivadasa Menon, Madattil P. 
62. Sivasuriyan, S. 53. Srinivasa Aiyangar, 
Padur. 64. Srinivasachaii, T. 1 ). 65- 

Sriiiivasan, S. 66. Srinivasan, Sankalapuram. 
67. Srinivasa Rau. Canehi. 68. Teyuni Menon, 
pulikot. 69. Vardach^ryulu, S. T. Gudimetla. 
70. Varadan, M 71 Venkatakameswara Rau, 
Popuri. 72. V’^enkatanare>imha<ubba Rau, 
Matakumalli, 73. Venkataraman, V. 74. Van- 
kataramanainurli, Bavikanti. 75. Venkala- 
subba Rau, Aripirala. 76. Venkatervaran, T, 
Venkatarama. ,7. Virabhadiudu, Tanikella. 

78. Viraraghavachaii, T. N. 

BANGLORE. 

PRESIDENCY COLLEGE. 

79. Raju, Lakshmipuram S. 

ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE. TRICHINOPOLY. 

80. Ambravanesvaran, S. Si.Natesan, N.P. 
82. Raghava Mmon, Randamvittil. 83. Rama- 
Chandra Aiyar, N. R. 84. Ramnchandran, S. 
85. Sankaran Nayar. M. 86. Saptarishi, L. S. 
87. Sriramachandran. 88 Subrahmanyan, 
P. A. 89. Varkkey, Chunkat J. 90. Veda- 
sironiani, Asirvadain. 91. Venkatachalami 
S. V. 


It is hereby notified that, in the election 
of two members of the Senate to serve on 
the Svndicate in the place of Dr. 
MCT>‘!.er50f A. c, Mitchell and the Mon’ble Mr. 
Syndicate P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar, resigned, 
the following duly nominated mem- 
bers of the Senate received the largest num- 
ber of voles : — 

(l) Mr. J. G. Tait, M,A. (2) Mr. B. Hanu- 
manta Rau. B A., C.I.S O. 

Mr. J. G. Tait, M.A., and Mr. B. Hanu- 
manta Rau. B.A., C.LS.O., have accordingly 
been duly elected members of the Syndicate. 
The election shall take effect from the date 
of this notification. 


I. The L. T. Degree Examination of 1913 
will be held at Madras, Saidapet and Tri« 
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vandrum, a. The B. A. Dagree 
Sdantwr (Honours), Part I of X913, will be 
held at Madras and Trichinopoly. 

3. The B.A. Degree Examinations (under 
the old Byelaws and under the new Regula- 
tions) will be held at the following places in 
April 1913 ^ 


Madras^AU Branches and Groups, 
Bangalore — Branches 1 , IV and V and 
Grotms (i), (iv), (v) and (vi) only. 

Trichinopoly — Branches I, IV and V and 
Groups (i), (iv). (v) and (vi only. 

Branches I, IV and V and 
Groups (i), (iv», (v) and ( vi ) only. 


Note.— Candidates for the above examina- 
tions selecting Branches 11 and III (old Rye- 
laws) and Groups (ii) and (iii) (new Regula- 
tions) will be required to sit at Madras for 
every Part of the B. A. Degr^ee Examination 
in which they intend to appear. 

4. The Intermediate Examination in Arts 
will be held at the following places in March 
and April X913 


Madras. 

Bangalore 

Calicut. 

Coimbatore, 

Kottayam. 

Ernakulam. 


Jaffna. 

Rumbakonam. 

Madura. 

Mangalore. 

Masulipatam 

Mysore. 


Hyderabad (Dcccan ). Palgh at 


Rajahmundry, 

Tinncvclly. 

Trichinopoly. 

Trivandrum. 

Vizianngram. 


5. The Matriculation Examination will be 
held at the following places in March 19x3 : — 


Madras. 

Bangalore. 

Bellary. 

Kottayam. 


Hyderabad (Deccan). Tinnevelly. 
Mangalore. Trichinopoly, 

Mysore. Trivandrum. 

Rajahmundry. Vizianagram 


PUNJAB UNIVERSITY 


Calcutta, ' who made it over on the single 
condition that it should be maintained as a 
separate collection. Books worth Rs. 35,000 
have been purchased with funds provided by 
recurring grants from the Imperial Treasury. 


ALLAHABAD UNIVERSITY- 

We are glad to learn that his Honour the 
Chancellor is pleased to appoint 
Vice Chancellor the Hon. Dr. Sundar Lai to be 
Vice-Chancellor of the Allaha- 
bad University, with effect from the ist April, 
vice the Hon. Sir Henry Richards, resigned. 

(i) The Intermediate and the Matricula- 
tion examinations of 1913 will be 
Dat^ held on Monday, the 17th March, 
1913, and following days begin- 
ning at 10 A.M. each day ; one paper as far 
as possible being given daily in the Inter- 
mediate examination, and two papers daily in 
the Matriculation examination ; Ji) The 
Degrees ( Arts and Science )examinations of 
1913 will be held on Monday, the 31st March, 
1913, and following days, beginning at 7 A M. 
each day, one paper as far as possible being 
given daily ; (iii The Previous and Final 
LL.B, and the LL.M. examinations of 1913 
will be held on Monday, the 28th April, 1913, 
and following days beginning at 7 A.M. each 
day, one paper as far as possible being given 
daily ; (iv) The L, T. Examination of 191J 
will be held on Monday, the 7th April, 1913, 
and following days, beginning at 7 A.M. 
each day, one paper being given daily. 

The dates for the Degrees Practical 
examinations will be notified hereafter. 


In opening the Punjab University Library 
in its new building, Sir Louis Dane made a 
very brief speech the main point 
Opening of which was that it might be pos- 
ttrsity a^^algamate the existing 

Library Punjab Public Library with the 
University Library to the advantage 
of both thus solving the difficulty of a suitable 
Rite for the former. The new University 
Library building has accommodation for 
twenty thousand volumes upon its shelves. 
Of the existing stock some six thousand 
and five hundred volumes constitute the 
P^Rcival coHectioa being the gift of Professor 
M. PerdviRh late of the Presidency College, 


It has been ruled by the Faculty of Law 
that, under Chapter XXII, Regulation 13 (ii\ 
only candidates who appear at the 
Infirm, examination from affiliated colleges 
in the Central Provinces including 
Berar, may lake up the Central Provinces 
Tenancy Act and the Central Provinces Land 
Revenue Act, together v.'ith the rules made 
thereunder, I and that candidates from all 
other colleges must take up the Law relating 
to Land Tenures, Rent and Revenue in the 
United Provinces of Agra and Qudh, and the 
Faculty is further of opinion that this ruling 
should be stricUy enfqrced froin July 191*' 
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The Preliminary Scientific Examination 
for the Degree of Bachelor of Medicine and 
Prcllmintary Bachelor of Surgery (both written 
Scientific and practical) will be held in the 
Examination, Muir Central College, Allahabad 
* 9 *^ on Monday, the gth September 

1912 and following days, commencing at 10 
A.M. each day, one paper as far as possible 
being given daily. The syllabus prescribed 
for the Preliminary Scientific Examinations of 
1912 and 1913, is given below. 

Chemistry 

The Modes of Occurrence, Preparation 
and General Characters of Methane, Ethane, 
Ethylene, and Acetylene, and their 
Coiirsfs of derivatives Haloid Compounds, 
Studies for Alcohols and Ethereal Salts, Ethers, 
Scientific Aldehydes, Ketones, Acids, Ami- 
Exam.* 1912 nes, Starch, Sugar and the pro- 
cesses of Fermentation, Urea, Ben- 
zine and its more important derivatives, 
Glycerine and Saponilicalion, Boron. A brief 
description of the following Metals, outlines 
of the most important metallurgical processes, 
important Compounds, Use and Tests : 
Sodium, Potassium. Ammonium, Calcium, 
Magnesium, Zinc, Mercury, Aluminium. Cop- 
per, Silver, Iron, Tin, Lead, and Antimony. 
I he Nature of Combustion, Structure of a 
Flame, Cause of Luminosity, Oxidation and 
Reduction, blowpipe Flame and its Use, 
Acids, Alkalis, and Salts, Neutralisation. 

The General Methods of the Preparation 
and Purification and the Principles of the 
Ultimate Analysis of Organic Substances. 

Students shall also be required to pass an 
additional practical examination in Elementary 
Volumetric Analysis, viz,y Titration of Acid 
and Alkahs, Estimation of Ferrous Salts by 
means of Potassium Permanganate, Estimation 
of soluble Chlorides and Carbonates. 

The following book is suggested : — 

Remsen's Oraganic Chemistry (Macmillan.) 
Biology 

The Syllabus prescribed in General 
Biology for the intermediate Examination of 
19x2. 

Chen istry As above in 1912. Biology — 
For loxx Syllabus as prescribed in 19x2 

^ ’ with the addition to ^he practical 
work of the Dissection of the Rabbit. 



and ^c^ooU. 

Leaving Belvedere by motor His Ex- 
ellency Lord Carmichael, accompanied by 
Captain Vaux, A.-D.-C., paid a 
His Excellency private visit to the Presidency 
College on the morning of the 
6‘h iHsUnt At the IjoHege the 
Presidency Hon. Mr. G. W. Kuchlei*, Direc- 
College tor of Public Instruction, received 

His Excellency and introduced 
him to Mr. H. R. James, Principal, Dr. J, C. 
Bose, Dr. P. C. Roy, Mr. C. VV. Peake, Dr. 
Cullis, Dr. Harrison, Dr. D. N. Mullick, 
Professor Mahalonobis, and other Professors 
of the College. 

The party went round the various labora- 
tories and afterwards paid a visit to the 
Observatory located on the roof of the main 
building, wliere His Excellency was able to 
get an excellent view of the surrounding 
panorama and also of the new land acquired 
for the construction of the Hindu Hostel. 
A move was then made to the Physical and 
physiological Laboratories^ and here His 
Excellency evinced a deep interest in some 
of the specimens exhibited, as he is himself 
a naturalist of no mean order, having written 
several interesting monographs on various in- 
sects. Before leaving for Belvedere His Excell- 
ency paid a surprise visit to the Eden Hindu 
Hostel and was very much pleased with the 
arrangements made for the students. In 
spite of the fact that the College was enjoying 
the Easter Holiday vacation, a large number 
of students learning of the visit mustered in 
the College compound and accorded His 
Excellency an enthusiatic ovation. 

The following students have passed 
successfully the Final Senior Diploma Ex^ 
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CAmpbelt tnination from the Campbetl 
Med^ ' M^^dica) School xpix-ta, and are 
School qualified to be styled Sub-Assistant 
Calcott^. Syrjy^ons. 

Ndgehdranath Adhicari, Pashupati BariU, 
Jitendi^ Nath B* was^ Pashupati Biswas, 
Aiiiuiyft Ratan Bose, Manmohan Chakra. 
bartVf KHstodhan Chatlerji, Sureiidra 
Narayan Chowdhury, Gosta Bihari Das, 
Salish Chandra Das, Suiidar Gopal Dhar, 
Jatindra Nath DuU, Jatmdra Chandra 
Chose, Jatindra Nath Ghosh, Narendra 
Lai Ghosh^ Romesh Chandra Ghosh, 
Sourindra Mohan Ghosh, Sibcndra Chandra 
Ghosal, Balkan to Behari Mitter, Amal 
Prasanna Mukherji, Monmotha Nath Mu- 
kherji Nalin Kumar Nandy, Miss Mariam 
Pugh, Dinesh Chandra Roy, Atul Chandra 
Samanto, Sankardas Sanyal, Amarendra Nath 
Sen^ Cbarusila Sinha. 


The Murarichand College, which has 
hitherto been lun on a Government subsidy. 

v>ill be taken over by the Govern- 
Murarichand ment A^ith rffect frim the 1st 
BylhT of April. Mr. A. C. Dutt, who 

^ is now a Professor in the Chitta- 

gong College, has been eh ctf^d Principal ; 
and of the existing staff, Babus Radha Kanta 
Bhavani, Sures Chandra Sen Gupta and 
Surendra Nath Kundu have been retained. 
Very general reg,‘'et is felt that Babu Rai 
Charan Biswas, who is very popular alike to 
the students and the general public, has been 
transferred to the Rajshahi College. A very 
central and convenient site has already been 
secured for building the College, the hostel 
and the residential quarters for il>e Principal. 
7 he College will, at present, continue lo be 
a second grade one, but will be raised to the 
status of a first-grade College in a couple of 
years. 


At the annual prize distribution of the 
D. A. V. College, Lahore on the 
D A. V. instant stuiients presented an 

address to Lala Hansraj on his 
retirement from the Principalshtp 
after twenty-six years' honorary service. 


A| the opening ceremony of the new 
buildliig of D. A. V. High School, Rawalpindi, 
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Sir Louis -^Dane ^aid that the 
High Jhooi fioverni^iU 

Rawalpindi was to help those who helped 
themselves. Regarding the claims 
made by the Arya Samaj as being the first 
in the field to give practical eflt ct to impart- 
ing religious and secular education side by 
side on denomitiational lines, His Honor 
remarked that the claims were perfectly true 
and the Arya Samaj certainly d ^served the 
the best thanks of the Government (or 
making their task easier and fruitful. 

As previously announced, while noticing 
the visit of His Impeiial Majesty 
CoM^ Queen Mary to the Mayo Colhge 

Ajmer*^ Ajmer, we shall be in a position 

to insert a photo of the new' biiilding.s 
of the Institution, in our M.iy No. I is?uc, 
.so kindiv given us by the Cosuiting Ariichect 
to the Government of India. 


The Government has granted 40,000 Rs. 
to the ('ollege for the construction of a hostel 
for students. To this sum the 
CoireRe College will add 20,000 Rs from 
its ow n poc ket. The l.ostel will be 
erected just by the side of the New Hostt-1, «nd 
its name, it is heard, will be George Hostel. 
Electric light w ill also he provided in the rooms. 


The annual prize distribution of the St. 
John's Collegiate school Agra took place on 
Monday the iStli Maicli. The 
St. John's annual report read out by the Head 
sloSi^AEra showed an all round iinpro- 

vemenl during the year. Poems — 
Urdu and Hiudi sp»-cially C'>mposed by the 
students to be recited on this ausptiious 
occasion were read out. To the deligltt of all 
iho.-^e present some senior students performed 
cihakespear's “King Lear" with grrat success. 
All the actors did tlif-iv part vrry well, to the 
satisfaction of the audience. The play was 
followed by the distribution of the prizes to 
the deserving students With a votee of 
thanks to the chair, the meeting dispersed 
amid loud applause. 

The Gurii^kula anniversary w'as celebrated 
with great eclat. People from all parts of 
the country gathered and great 

Annwfftrv cntliusiasm prevailed. 

Anniversaiy Saras wttti Sanmilan met 

on the 5th Aparil. Shastri Salgram and Kanj- 
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ratan Akhilanand read essays in Sanskrit. 
Essays by Vidhu Shekhar Bhattacharya and 
Lamenter Panday Sahityacharya were also 
read and the senior “Bram charis’^ spoke in 
admirable.,Sanskrit. The ‘‘Sanmilan” held its 
sitting on the same day. About 2,000 picked 
and educated people attended. Swami Satya- 
nand of the Punjab presided. I'he chief 
interest centered round the first resolution 
moving that the Hindu University shouhl 
adopt a Arya Bhashaas the medium of instruc- 
tion. Professor M. C. Siiiha, the mover said 
that the Gurukula Vishwavidyalaya had led the 
the way and proved that not only could high 
class literary education be imparled by adopt- 
ing Arya Bhasha but that even scientific edu- 
cation was possible ; for who could say that the 
Gurukula boys did not know as much science 
as the students of other schools and yet they 
were taught through the medium of Arya 
Bhasha. ffc said that such organisers of the 
Hindu University as say that the lime for 
Arya Bhasha has not yet come ought to take 
lessons from Mahatma Mun.shiram who has 
proved that not only the lime for Arya Bhasha 
but for Sanskrit has come, as you have all 
seen how boys of sixteen years have; conva^yc.al 
scientific ideas in eloquent Sanskrit. iVofessor 
Kamdeva seconded the resolution and said 
that if the Hindu University could not turn 
out something more tlian the existing univer- 
sities then there was no use of .spending so 
much money over it ; ‘^et the Hindu Uni- 
versity use Arya Bhasha and produc(i scientific 
books if they can't be had or let it not come 
into existence at all." 

Resolutions were also passed moving that 
a vigorous effort be made to write the Punjabi 
language in Deva Nagri character ; that Arya 
Bhasha libraries be established along with 
evf ry Arya Samaj Temple ; that Lala Lajpat 
Rai and Lala Harkishan Lai be thanked for 
starting Deva Nagri schools and re(jucstintr 
the leaders of other provinces to act similarly ; 
that editors of papers of provincial languages 
be requested to publish at least once a month 
an article in Deva Nagri character ; that 
the authorities of the Kanya Mahadcryalya, 
Ferozepore, be thanked for introducing Deva 
Nagri in their schools and requesting other 
suitable institutions to act similarly. 

Mr, F. T. Brooks, the well-known Geeta 
lecturer then delived a lecture jon the “Essen- 
tials of Character/' 


On the morning of 6th April, the Gurukul 
Convocation was held. In the alternoon the 
Devabani Sammilan met when “Bramcharies" 
Jaydeva and Bramhndut delivered lectures in 
Sanskrit and the “Bramcharies" of the lower 
classes recited Sanskrit shlokas which pleased 
the audience highly. Pandit Brijnath. B. A., 
L.L.B., of Moradabad delivered a most im- 
prc.ssive lecture on tlu; "Necessity of Raising 
the Status of the Depressed Classes" and 
Swami Satyanand spoke on the "Naswa of 
Ary.isamaj.’' Mr. Brookes speaking at night 
said that he was studying the Hindu literature 
for the last ten years and its effect or him was 
very great. They pointed out the organic soli- 
darity of the Universe in that the separate por- 
tions of the universe were related to each other. 
He said, "Your Sliastras are Universal. The 
railw.'iys and tlie press have linked humanity 
together. The cosmopolitan charm of the 
Rishics can reach the olh r parts of the 
world. You must be thankful to the differences 
of opinion and to foreigners and not try to 
shrink back into separateness, for the universe 
is all one and other people are part of the 
same organism. Economic conoilions arc 
making war impossible. India needs to learn 
this and youngmen ought to link the East and 
the West together and not treat the Wes- 
terners as differcMit from themselves". 

On 7th April, the Saraswati Sanmilan met 
again. Pandit Kalvabkar presided. Essays 
on Yedic Deteltawere read by Sanatak Indra, 
Pandit Jagauatli Niraktrattan Indra, I'andit 
Jaganmohan W.rnia. Pandit (ihasiram, M. A., 
Vakil, deliven;d a most scholarly lecture on 
Vedic teachings. But the chief interest cen- 
tred round tin* speeches of Sanatak Harish 
('handra, Professor Ramdeva, and the great 
appeal made by Mahatma Munshiram. The 
scene after the appeal was most pathetic and 
solemn and money began to pour in from 
all sides. Rs. 62,000 were collected in cash 
and more money is still coming. The morning 
of the 8th April was devoted to Vedaramba 
Sanskar when 25 new boys were admitted. 
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Lecture on Co-Operative Societies in U. P. 

On March 9 at 6-30 i*. M. the Allahabad 
Christian College had the pleasure of hearing 
a lecture by A. C. Chatterjee Ksq. 1 . C. S. 
Registrar of Co operative Credit Societit?s in 
U. F. on the subject of Co-operative Credit 
Societies in these provinces. Mr. ChatttTjce 
began by showing that the idea of Co opera- 
tion is not foreign to the social life in India 
but is the basis of the joint-family system, 
which has been in force in this country for 
many centuries. 'I'he family as an associated 
unit is stronger than the sum total of the 
strength of all of the individuals taken 
separately. This is just what is aimed at in 
the Co-operative Societies in India— -strength 
through union. 

Mr. Chatterjee then pointed out the 
unique feature of the Indian industrial life : 
viZy that nine tenths of the peoj)lc, cither 
directly or indirectly arc depend< nt upon 
agriculture. Anything which will strengthen 
the labourers, and increase the agricultural 
output will materially benefit the majority of 
, the people. 

When we examine the needs of the 
cultivators, we find that two are most outstan- 
ding : (l) that the) shall he able to borrow 

sufficient capital to carry on their work 
efficiently j (2) that they shall not be able to 
borrow more than they need. These two 
needs are not peculiar to the Indian cultivator 
but are the needs of the cultivators all over 
the world. Other countries have tried to 
solve the difficulties •attendant upon these 
needs, and India has profited by their 
experience. In speaking of freeing the 
cultivators from the clutches of the maliajan, 
Mr. Chatterji spoke a word in the moneylen- 
der's defence ; that although the mahajan 
frequently charges as much as 37 p. c., yet 
his risk is very great, and the expense in 
keeping that risk as low as possible is also 
considerable and perhaps only 10 or 12 p. c. 


of his charges are exorbitant. Yet the 
difference between a fair rate of interest and 
what the money lenders were receiving was 
so great that Government resolved to make 
the attempt to introduce Co-operative Credit 
Societies, which had done so much for 
Germany, Holland and other countries of 
Europe. To meet the first need given above, 
societies were formed by grouping together 
not less than ten persons willing to be mem- 
bers of the society. Mr. Chatterjee said that 
the experience in these provinces was 
conclusively in favour of societies with unlimi- 
ted liability : i. c., each shareholder was 
liable for the Society’s debts to the full extent 
of his own personal property. At the start a 
good portion of the money controlled by the 
Society is borrowed from outside at a 
reasonable rate of interest. The security of 
tho.se who loaned to the society consists in 
the fact that there, are ten or more men bound 
for repayment, instead of one. So in this way 
the first need is met ; viz, that of obtaining 
lonable capital at a low rate of interest. Mr. 
Chatterjee said that the experience of 
Societies in IJ. P. seemed to advise charging 
about 15 p. c., for at any less rate, the 
members would be tempted to overborrow. 
As a furlhur precaution against this second 
need of the cultivator that he be kept from 
over borrowing,-- Mr. Chatterjee pointed out 
that because of the unlimited liability of the 
other members, the many we,rc all anxious 
that one should not borrow anymore than he 
needed for his cultivation. Each one is thus 
taught the wise use of capital, which is a 
lesson he very much needs. In these simple 
but eflicient ways the two great needs of the 
majority of the people bid fair to be met. 
Mr. Chatterjee ^Iso called attention to the 
moral results : some men have been known 
to give up drink, and gambling and other evil 
habits because of the growth of self respect, 
and the desire to stand well in their 
society. 

After the lecture was concluded, Mr. 
Chatterjee threw the meeting open to ques- 
tions from ^ those present, and many interes- 
ting facts about the practical operation of 
Co-operaiiv^ Credit Societies were elicited. 
The meeting clo.scd with a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Chatterjee for his interesting lecture and 
his kindness in coming. 
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THE MOSLEM UNIVERSITY. 

The Nizam's donation of five lakhs to the 
Moslem University has now been paid in. 

His Highness has also raised his 
Tbc Nizam’s prrant to thirty six thousand 

rupees. Salar Jung, ili, has 
donated a lakh on coming into his estate in 
the Hyderabad Slate and Nawab Muhayyu- 
ddin Khan, son of the late Sir Asman Jah, has 
givTn one and a half lakhs, 1 he total cash 
in hand for the Moslem University is now 26 
lakhs, leaving only one lakh more to be 
collected to bring the total to the maximum 
required. 



Munificent gifts for the purpose of erecting 
Munificent Gifts » visible home for the Uitiver- 
to the University sity of London have been a 
of London. jong time in coming. But now 

the stream has begun to flow, and in its flow 
will undoubtedly gather force untifl the many 
hundrds of thousands required have been 
subscribed. An anonymous friend has offered 
1 00,000 as a start, and the Drapers’ 
Company offer £60,000. The trustees of the 
Bedford estate have offered a site for £50,000 
less than its value, and th® Duke of Bedford 


will give a personal donation of £25,000. Sir 
Francis Trippcl, who, as the Times tells us, 
holds an option from the Duke of Bedford, 
for the purchase of the site, has undertaken, 
acting in an honorary capacity and bearing 
all incidental expenses, to raise £i, 000,000 
for erection of such new head-quarters for 
London Univsrsity as will be worthy of the 
ca])ilal of the Empire. The proposed site is 
the land that has recently been cleared behind 
the British Museum. 


Prof. F, G. Donnan, M.A. Ph.D., F.R.S., 
Sir Williflm Director of the Muspratt Labora- 
Ramsay’s tory of Physical and Electrical 
successor Clicmistry in the University of 
Liverpool, was appointed Professor of General 
Chemistry as from September 1st, 1912,- in 
succession to Sir William Ramsay. 


Dr. L. N. G. Filon, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., 
at present Assistant Professor 
Department of Pure 
London^Univ Mathematics at University 
College, was appointed Goldsmid 
Profes.sor of Applied Mathematics and 
Mechanics as from Sctplember ist, 1912. The 
appointment was made in connexion with the 
resignation by Prof. Karl Pearson of the 
Chair of Applied Mathematics on appointment 
to the recently established Galton professor- 
ship of Eugenics ; and the title of the Chair 
has been expanded to include Mechanics. 


Those who realize how largely the work 
of Sir Joseph Thomson has 
^ O contributed, not only to the 

advancement of knowledge, 
but also to the reputation of England for 
producing original investigators of the highest 
rank, must welcome the announcement that 
His Majesty has conferred upon him the Order 
of Merit. 


At the annual dinner of the Cambridge 
Indian Majlis on March 2, Mr. 
H. E. A. Cotton, in .proposing the 
toast of ‘India’ made some interest- 
ing observatiQn on Mr. Gokhale’s Elementary 
Educational Bill. He said : - 
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What was the good of such sentiments as 
those in the King’s speech at Calcutta, if that 
utterance was immediately followed by a 
monotonous condemnation on the part of 
every local Government of the extremely 
moderate proposals of Mr. Gokhale’s Elemen- 
tary Education Bill ? He hoped Mr. Gokhale 
would persevere with the Bill. Many of those 
who were opposing it were men who would 
be cutting a very different figure in the world 
if it Avere not for the fact that there; Avas 
compulsory education in their own country, 
which enabled a boy to Avork his Avay from the 
humblest beginnings to the loftiest pinnacles 
of the Indian Civil Service. If the Bill was 
rejected systematic agitation should folloAv 
both in England and in India. 

‘*Our OAvn University continues to be the 
Pennsylvania ^lost cosmopolitan ill the country. 
University Nowhere else can be found so 
U. S. A. large a body of students collected 
from such AAddely separated sources. There; 
is not a country in civilization unrepresented 
at the University, and there is spoken almost 
every tongut; that has developed a literature. 

“Of the 5,196 students, 229 hail from forty 
foreign countries. They come from Peru and 
Denmark, from China and Egypt and New 
Zealand. They are of all races, tongues and 
colors. A world’s Congress could be collected 
in fifteen minutes in Houscon Hall which 
Avould rival those which havt; been years in 
assembling. In addition, practically every 
state, territory and dependency of this country 
is represented. It is not believed that any 
other institution of learning in ihe world can 
make sucli a showing. 

“The continued progress of the University 
is due solely to its inherent merit as an institu- 
tion of learning. Its resources in money are 
small, its equipment is unexcelled, Avhilc its 
teaching force and its opportunities for gain- 
ing knowledge are unparalleled. There are 
perhaps a dozen other institutions with larger 
income, but our own University has surviA^ed 
and prospered, in spite of great financial 
discouragement. Its success is simply because 
it delivers to its students the intellectual goods 
Avhich they seek.” — Philadelphia “Inquirer.'’ 

Among bequests of §i80,000, to charitable 
and other institutions, contained in 
BeqiS Joseph Drexel, 

to the which was admitted to probate on 
U'livcrsity March 4, are the following. 


$20,000 to the Archeological Museum of 
the University of Pennsylvania, for mixed 
collection of casts, reserving sufficient funds 
to keep it in order. 

$10,000 to the hospital of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

$50,000 to the Archeological Museum of 
the University of Pennsylvania, to be used as 
the trustees of that institution think best 

The University Museum is indebted to 
Mrs. Drexel for a wonderful collection of fans. 
Among them arc two fans presented to her by 
Pope Leo XIII in December, 1903. Although 
bestoAved upon her, the fans Avere virtually a 
gift to the American people, and as such \\xre 
placed in the museum collection. The fans 
Avere considered pri:.eless, having been used in 
papal processions since the pontificate of Pius 
IX. 


WHAT OUR STUDENTS ARE DOING ABROAD. 

The following are I he marks f)l)tained by 
the scholars of the District Council of 
National l^^ducatioiii Malda .it th' First 
Semester Examinalion of Wisconsin Uni- 
versity U. S. A. : — 


Khagen Mitra 

: — Biology 

7f>X 


German 

7 (J% 

Baneswar Das: 

: — Organic Chemistry 

92 X 


Quantitative analy.sis 

88% 


Mathematics ... 

88% 


Drawing 

79% 


Marks obtained by Narendra Nath Sen 
Guptn, National Council of Education (Benoal) 
scholar at Harvard University in the I'ir^L 
Semester Examination of iho Second Year 
Courses : — 

yEsthetics — 95%, Experimental Psycliolo^jy 
— 95%, Educational Theories — 95%, Ethics— 
95%, Kconomii-s— 85%, French— 85%. 

lie has beer, enjoying a Harvard (.ollego 
Scholarship of 500 dollars. 

Marks obtained by Jnanadacharan Das 
Gupta in thc^ First Semester Examination of 
the Michigan University U. S. A. : — 

Pharmacy— 85% Qualitative Analysis— 
85%, Mineralogy— 90%, German -90%. 
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Psychology and the Teacher. 

By Rev. D. O’Keeffe, M. A. 

Qiiecn^s Unhersity^ lielfasf. 

Wc live in a time of many and varied 
intellectual interests, an age palpitating with 
an almost fi*e*nzied mental activity, which 
seizes upon the most unpromising subjects, 
and works them up into complicated systems 
of knowledge. It is not sui prising if, amid 
all this hasty intellectual construction, many 
of these new studies are still sonuiwliat 
chaotic — groping towards the light indeed, 
with commendable patienc(^ and even at 
times with dcxU'rity, but still palpably not 
yet emerged into the ch'arness of day, and 
living, as so many |)cople in tlu! wc rid con- 
trive to live, mainly u|)on the promise of tlu! 
future. I must confess that to im* (and 1 say 
it with regret) the sci(*nr(; of Ivlucation, to 
which all of us are in om' way or anotlu-r 
devoted, still seems to lingi rin this 1 w ilight of 
uncertainty. 

It is not £0 long ago since attention lirsl 
came to be lixed upon (‘ducational problems 
as a proper svd)ject-matter for scientilic in- 
vestigation. You are not to misunrh^rstand 
me here. References to educational prcblcms 
are abundant ('ven in comj)aralivcly early 
literature, and valuable hints and pregnant 
suggestions are to be met with frr rn I’lalo 
and Aristotle downwards. Bui a siicntitic 
th^^oiy of education, an auonnt ( f il.s aims 
and |.>ui poses on the one haiid and the \ari()Lis 
mt thods it must employ to attain these 
purposes on the otlu r, .‘■iK'h an aicoi ntin 
the thoroughly s}st(. malic foim we call 
science, is a comparatively recent plu^nonn. non. 
J'he pietensions of this ‘’ I heuiy of lulucation” 
would have amazed and sfaggeied tlic leacln.'r 
of even the middle of the last (’entury, wh.o 
would likely have seen in siu h an atte?i pt 
to explain what education should aim at 
and how it shouhl go about its task, a 
perverse effort to inoculah* with unhealthy 
my^slery the sound body of ediKalional 
practice. What 1 desire to emphasize is simply 
this, that the so-called modern science of 
Education, about which we b|par so much, is 
f'till in many w'ays in its infancy, that it is a 
highly complicated and cliscouragingly uncer- 
tain study, that it has not, so far at any rate, 
attained to fixity and exactitude. 

This uncertainty in rtsblts is, perhaps, 
compensated for by an almost feverish interest 


in educational problems. For recent as the 
emphasis upon these problems is, it is in 
many ways already a mark of our time. The 
teacher of an earlier age was considered 
siifncienlly equipped if he possessed the nece- 
ssary minimum of information. Nowadays 
we arc* not content unless he is specially 
trained in the best method of imparting this 
information, unless he has some idea of the lo- 
gical coniu‘xions of subjects one with another, 
and has accjuired some insight into the complex 
workings (if the human mind, upon a know- 
ledge of which school work must ultimately 
re^t. Il<‘iice the need for the teacher of the 
future of so’.ne knowledge of Psychology, 
whuli is simply the science of the mind, the 
science that discovers and arranges in order 
the connexions of mental facts and the law's 
of mental dtwelopmcnt. 

Let us examine the matter for a moment 
under a somew'hat diflerent aspect. Education, 
as yon know, claims to be not meredy a 
scitiicc but also an aft- The difference 
b< twi‘i n the two is suflicicntly obvious. 
Science aims purely at knowledge or theory. 
A particular scicMice is simply a systematic 
body of know h‘dge about any subject-matter, 
as, for examph', Arithmetic is the science of 
numlx rs, An art, however, aims not so much 
at knowledge as at production or practice, 
d'hus we speak of the art of painting, the art 
ot sr’i}()ture, the military art. 'I'he main point 
is that ail aims at producing some definite 
( JT( (t as a picturi' ora statue. Now, Education 
is an art inasmuch as it aims at producing a 
reitain effect iqion those who are to be 
cducati'd. Where the sculptor has before 
liini tlu' l)h ck of marble that becon.es 
plastic in his hands and yields to his ex- 
[iresshe chisel, the teacher has that far 
more plastic, far more subtly constructed and 
delicately responsive object, the child ; and 
it is his task to mould that plastic matter to 
grat eful lines, to imprint the habits of in- 
tellect, of w ill, and of emotion that it wdll 
carry through life and through eternity. This 
analogy is highly suggestive. Consider the 
extent and variety of the knowledge that the 
true artist (say the sculptor or the painter) 
require.s. Firstly, a knowdege of his ma- 
terial and of his tools, ol the technique 
of his art j then an intimate acquaintance 
with the various forms he is to fashion into 
his stone or imprint upon his canvas. Con- 
sider, to confine ourselves to a single point, 
the exact and minute acquaintance with the 
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science of human anatomy that sculpture 
presupposes. The sculptor must know the 
precise form and construction of the skeleton, 
the varyinjr, ever pliable shapes and posi- 
tions of muscles, tendons, joints. In addition, 
he requires that wealth of knowledge that 
lends enthusiasm, that supplies the subject 
and guides his hand in its translation into 
stone. And yet we cannot by mere instruc- 
tion secure a sculptor of genius. So it is 
with the teacher. The teacher is an artist 
that deals, as I have said, with a marvellously 
delicate material, and it is obvious that with- 
out a clear and scientific knowledge of this 
material, it is impossible to securer sure and 
permanent success in the art of Kducation. 
The teacher must know the anatomy of the 
human mind as clearly as the sculptor knows 
the anatomy of the body. Hence the art 
of Education must, for its own special pur- 
poses, have recourse to various sciences, such 
as Psychology, in order to gain from them 
the knowledge it needs, just as the sculptor 
borrows from the science of anatomy his 
knowledge of the structure of the human 
frame, or as the military man learns from 
chemistry the nature and uses of explosives, 
or from mathematics learns to trace the path 
of the projectile. 

Now there are two of the so-called philo 
sophical sciences with whicli Education is 
most closely connected — Ethics and Psycho- 
logy. From Ethics Education learns its aim 
and purpose. When we ask oursedves : 
What is Education for? What is its end or 
purpose? We find that it is not at all .in 
easy matter to give a definite answer to this 
very in-offensivc-looking query. This is 
where the science of Ethics comes to our 
aid. Ethics is the science of human con- 
duct ; it endeavours to determine the end 
of human striving and how that end may 
best be realized. And since Education is 
a process tending to fit us for life, since it 
is in addition a part of life, it is of impor- 
tance that it should learn from Ethics what 
ends are really worth striving for. To ex- 
plan in detail how the science of H)ducation 
IS related to ethical or moral science does 
not fall within the scope of the present 
paper. But suppose we have determined 
the end we desire to reach then the further 
problem arises : How are we to reach it ? 
It is at this point that the science of Psycho- 
logy can be of assistance. Recall to mind 
the situation we are considering. On the 


the one hand we have the teacher ex hypo-^ 
thest bubbling over with information, and 
filled with an enthusiasm to communicate it. 
On the other hand we have the child to 
whom this information is to be transferred 
by no means inspired with a similar enthusi- 
asm, and often enough, with the keen intui- 
tion of childhood, distrustful of teachers and 
hoc f^eniis omne. Roughly we may say that 
we have determined from Ethics and else- 
where that the teacher’s aim is twofold — 
firstly, to communicate a definite amount of 
information to the child, and secondly, to 
help to shape the child’s character. It is of 
importance to remember that these two pur- 
poses or aims of education cannot be sharply 
separated. We know from Psychology that 
it is quite impossible to communicate know- 
ledge to a child without influencing its 
charact r. Even the study of arithmetic 
may have an admirable formative effect. 
But keeping this in mind we may roughly 
suppose a twofold aim for the teacher— the 
communication of knowledge and the forma- 
tion of character. It is here that psycholo- 
gical information is of importance, for it 
is obvious that without some knowledge of 
the child’s mind, of its little world of intellect, 
of will, and of emotion, the teacher can 
scarcely be sure of his ground, lie must get 
some idea, as it were, of the structure, the 
make-up of the mind— as the sculptor for 
his own purposes would study the structure 
and make-up of the body — and knowlege of 
this kind is in fact indispensable to a scien- 
tific theory of Education. 

'I'lie (|uestion now arises : What is Psy- 
chology and what is the nature of its pro- 
blems ? And here wc find ourselves in a 
difticulty wich springs simply from the fact 
tl'at it is imposiblo fully to realize the de- 
fiuition of a sciencti until one has worked 
one’s way through that science. Logically, 
the definition of a science should come rather 
at the end of that science than at the 
begiiuiing. However, I hope I can succeed 
in describing to you with sufficient accuracy, 
though merely in outline, what Psychology 
is. To fill in t'liis outline, to add the details 
to this rough tsketch must be the work of 
lime. Sciences cannot be understood from 
their definitions, but only by, so to speak, 
living through them, realizing their various 
problems, and thinking out so far as possible 
their various results. Psychology is the 
science of mind. It studies mind or soul in 
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all its varied manifestations. Its purpose is 
simply to discover the laws and principles to 
which mental like corporeal facts are subject. 

In its widest sense it includes Animal Psycho- 
logy and Human Psychology. But for our 
present purpose we may coniine our attention 
to Human Psychology, the aim of which is 
simply to discover and formulate the laws in 
accordance with which the human mind 
works. For example, suppose, I can flatter 
myself so far as to suppose that the present 
mental attitude of my readers is one of 
attention, this will furnish an admirable 
example of a psychological problem. What 
is attention ? How may it be analysed ? on 
what conditions docs attention depend ? 
What at any moment determines the direc- 
tion of attention to one object rather tlian to 
another ? How is it related to interest ? Is 
it pleasantly or painfully toned ? These 
are some of the questions that Psychology 
in the case of this particular problem 
endeavours to answer. Wc may say, then 
(though this is not rigidly accurate), tliat for 
our purposes Psychology is tlie study of 
human consciousness, its facts, its laws its 
growth. All the varied facts of mind fall 
within tiie scope of this science— ideas, 
cognitions, imaginations, dreams, memories, 
judgments, reasonings, ‘willings,* emotions — 
anything in fact that can take place within a 
mind. This being the .subjeetmatter of 
Psychology, it might at first sight appear that 
we are here confronted with a task of hope- 
less difliculty. When we think ot what goes 
on in our own minds throiiglKnit any fairly 
lengthy period, it seems hopelessly complica- 
ted and involved ; not governed apparently 
by any fixed laws ; a kind of marvellously 
intricate interlacement of ideas and feelings 
and imaginations and memories, thrown 
logeiher almost it might seem by ‘the magic 
hand of chance.^ Now Ihis is what llie 
psychologist must study ; he must clearly 
describe these facts and arrive if possible at 
the laws of their interconnexion ; he must 
disentangle this cgmplicated mass, and find a 
ruling order amid all its apparent chaos. 

And how is he to set about his task ? 
What, in other words, is to be ^he method of 
Psychology ? Let us refer again for a moment 
to an illustration. A chemist or a botanist 
studies a particular subject-matter scientifi- 
cally, but he has no difliculty as a rule in 
getting at his facts. The ‘botanist has his 
collection of plants, and the chemist has his 


various elements. They can examine these 
objects under various conditions, experiment 
upon them, take them to pieces, analyse and 
decompose them. It is not so with the 
psychologist. Psychological facts cannot be 
dealt with in the same way ; w^e cannot, for 
example, take a memory or an imagination 
and analyse it as a botanist would a flower. 
You cannot put the mind of Tom Jones or 
Maria Smith in a phi.d and examine them in 
your leisure momcMUs. Thus the P.sychologist 
has to face ivany preliminary difliculties of 
method from which other sciences are free. 
You will nolic(; in the first place that, since 
the sub jcclm alter of Psychology is the human 
mind, we find ourselves in the awkward 
position that each person has direct know- 
ledge of his own mind alone, and hence this 
is the only object that he (if a psychologist) 
can study directly. It is as if the botanist 
wcTc conlincil to a single plant of any 
species. If any oi^e of us desires to conduct 
psychological investigations, for example, 
where is he to get his materials ? Each one 
is directly aware only of what is going on in 
his own mind, so that what he must study at 
first hand is something to which in a certain 
sense he alone has access. 

The result of all this is that the primary 
and direct method of the psychologist must be 
what is calle^d Introspection — which is simply 
the turning of the mind in upon itself in order 
to discover what is taking place within it. It 
is easy enough to understand what Introspec- 
tion is, hut it is an extremely difficult thing 
to put it in practice, and tlieoretically it is 
diflieult to comprehend even how it is 
possible. Suppose, for example, you are 
asked to remmnber something — lei us .say the 
appearance of some room with which you arc 
familiar. Many problems may be suggested 
regarding this memory-image. Is it a clear 
picture coming like a flash giving you as in a 
painting the room, the arrangement of the 
furniture, the nature of the light, the colouring 
of the wall-paper, etc. ? Do you get a clear 
memory picture of a visual type— something 
you can hold and look at ? Or is the memory 
picture (as in my own case, because my 
pictorial imagination is not good) something 
vague, indefinite, fluctuating, surging up 
somehow in waves, requiring to be gradually 
pieced together ? To follow such an experi* 
ment as this requires the use of Introspec- 
tion and enables us to realize in a genera 
way how difficult it is. Or again, considei 
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the pecular ex(3eriencc (silpposcd by some 
psychologists to be universal) called by the 
French ^fausse reconnaissance' or the deja 
vu. Suddenly in the midst of some complex 
situation the feeling comes upon us with 
strange coerciveness that we have lived 
through all this experience before, have had 
these same feelings, thouglits, emotions. 
We can fix within certain limits the psycholo- 
gical peculiarities of this remarkable psychical 
condition — the feeling of inevitability, 
the conviction that we can foretell what is to 
happen next, the peculiar duplication of 
personality that usually altends this condition. 
The whole experience we arc living through 
has a halo of familiarity, as of some thing 
vaguely remembered from a distant past 
which yet we cannot dclinitely fix and locdiz(‘ 
in our previous life. Now if you have 
followed in your own minds tlu^ account 
I have given of this experience, and if yon 
find that it describes (accurately or inaccur- 
ately) what has often happened to yours('lv(!S, 
then you have been making use of the 
psychological method of Introspection, 
or rather I should say of Retro spcction. 
These examples may erahle you to 
understand what the primary method 
of psychological investigation is. It is 
extremely dillicult just because it involves 
a kind of doubling ol the mental attitude, 
requiring that we attend at once to the 
object — the familiar room in our example — 
and then attend to tin; psychological pecnlia 
rities of our mental .stale. If I am studying 
the psychology of attention 1 must at oner 
atteRd to some object, and at the same time 
attend to the ])rocess of attimlion itself. 
This is a fundamental diniculty and it must 
be admitted that it can never be (juitc over 
come. 

We are not, however, confined altogether 
to the method of Introspclion, for we can 
also employ what are called Objective 
Methods. The possibility of employing such 
methods arises simply from the fact that the 
mind has the power of externalizing itself, 
of expressing itself in certain outward signs 
or symbols, and by inference from these we 
can gather something of the nature and laws 
of mind, Under this objective method will 
come ail that we can learn of other minds, 
also the study of the human mind as revealed 
in language, in history, in art, in science, in 
the thousand ways in which humanity gives 
itself expression. This objective method 


is of importance for the educationi.st becauFe 
this is practically the only way in which the 
child-mind can he studied. Children are 
almost altogether incapable of Introspection ; 
wc can only gather the way in which their 
minds work from the manner in which they 
conduct themselves and give themselves ex- 
pression. 

Having determined the nature of the 
psychological problems and the Lliaracter of 
the methods employed in their solution. 1 
now return to the main question of this paper, 
the value nf ps)'c liologica! studies for the 
tv-achcr. W^ieii altcnliou lirst came to be 
dirccte<l to this matt(‘r, tlu're was naturally 
a lendtmey on thi' p.irl of advocates of ps^clio* 
logir.il training tt) i!xage('r:Ue the importance 
of the re sults to i)e gained by the teacher from 
a study of PsNclioIogy. Some oversanguine 
psycliolngihls, and many of that irritating type 
of jxTsons w ho, having nothing paricular to 
do, dt'\ ole tlu'ir (mergics tc criticizing their 
nrighbours, saw in this study the cure for all 
e<lucalional ills. 'They concliKled, with more 
rapiditv lliau logical roiu. lusivencss, that now 
all educational jjioblems would be finally 
solved, and a utopian school-life succeed, in 
which th(‘ acrpiisition of knowledge would 
become a pleasant interliulc for the children, 
and in which the teacher could be so trained 
that he: would know at a glance how to deal 
\Mlh even the most diHicult educational 
n‘calcitranls. Ihit unliappily c xperience U*ut 
so litth: force to this rosy outlook that the 
opposite view, namely, that sucli studies an' 
cjuite useh:ss lor llu teacher, came to be held 
with (*(jual vehemence and as little logic. 
Some persons are impre ssed with the fact Inal 
tc'aching is a matter of p-jrson.il power, ol a 
ceilaiii ty[)e of character, alert, responsiv<*, 
.ympalhetic, cpiick to penetrate tlie aspect oi 
difficulty that a sulqect presents to the child, 
eager to anticipate its weakness. They cannot 
convince themsc'lvcs that any machinery can 
b(‘. devised for communicating this gilt or 
that any knowledge of the workings of the 
child-mind can take the place of this personal 
redation. In this, I think, they are largely 
correct. It becomes, therefore, a matter of 
importtance justly to estimate the results that 
the teacher may hope for, from a study of 
Psychology. 

What exactly will the study of psycho- 
logy do for us ? It is a fatal mistake to 
misconceive the exact scope of its use- 
fulness. If 1 am confronted with this 
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particular child, ^Maria Jones* or ‘John Smith' 
no science will enable me to deni with them 
directly. They have an organization Of body 
as well as of mind which is altogether pe- 
culiar to themselves. You will never in the 
course of your experience meet a child exactly 
similar to Maria Jones — she is a phenomenon 
in one sense altogether apart, unparalleled 
( shall I say unm itchable ? ). Science deals 
with universal aspects and never with par- 
ticular facts as such. In the case of such a 
child I can have certain guiding [)rinciples. 
certain rules, valid upon the whole and in the 
long run, but which the unicpie individuality 
of Miss Jones may set at defiance and bring 
to naught. You all know that children art^ 
inlinite in their variety ; you cannot compress 
them into a formula, or gather up the delight- 
fully subtle wealth ot their character in any 
principle or any rule. They are ns wild and 
as variable as nature herself — as unforeseeable 
and as unexpected as the tossing wave.s. 

But yet Psychology does giv<; us definite 
guidance. It cannot replac'e, nor does it 
des're to replace, the personal relation be- 
tween teacher and pupil. But it will give 
the teacher the rare advantage of guiding 
laws and principles. It will in addition develop 
in the teacher ( and this is a matter of great 
moiiicnt ) a certain menial attitude, a bent of 
mind, a tempj^rameut whieli is of tlie greatest 
importance for schoolwork. ft will niak him 
alert, observant, cautious, conscious of 
C-iillies, reverent of God’s rnu.',! tlelicalo handi 
w'ork. Such a teacher will have the lare 
stimulus of ever new interest in liis work. To 
him school-life lee ms with interesting problems. 

1 le is constantly delighted with new phases 
ef the child mind, wMh /lew icvelalion^. lie 
knows in addition ( and this is no small 
matter ) how to avoi(J mi^fake s — sucli as 
overburdening memory, etc. llis wider out 
look makes him keenly responsive fo every 
atmospheric change of the children's minds. 
His knowledge gives him the clue to t/ris 
marvellous labyiinth. Actions and expressions 
are for him suffused with meaning. To the 
uninitiated, to deal with the , child mind is 
like enterning at midnight one of those in- 
tricate Gothic buildings of /nt'dieval times. 
Everything seems strange, and unfamiliar, and 
fantastic, Psychology furnisljes a light which 
sheds meaning upon many hidden beauties, 
even if it does not enable us to, make out lesser 
details. It is not difficult to recall apt illustra- 
tions of all this. For example, to the ordinary 


teacher the dull child is simply a torment, a 
clog upon the progre.ss of the cl.iss ; to the 
pyschologically-minded teacher it presents a 
problem of rare interest ; the task of entering 
the citadel of that mind calls for his nicest 
discretion. Often it is merely a question of 
overcoming some initial lethargy or com- 
pensating some earlier neglect. 

So far 1 have shown wliat may be called 
the ‘temperamentar value of psychological 
study for the teacher. I now pass on to 
consid(!r in tin* briefest outline sonu' detailed 
educational (jucstious and to show how they 
are influenct^d by ])sycholonical principles. 
To begin willq a mnllitude of problems centre 
round thii ])erson of tlu; teacluT and clamour 
for scientilic treatment. The Uacl'.cr indeed 
has a psychology of liis own. \ol ev('rvone 
is fitted to he a ti acher, and Psychology ihight 
well be helpful in enabling us to determine 
the minimum rtMpiii em( nl. ddien tlnav are 
various typ(‘S of lt‘achers — the learned, the 
dull the mild, the irascible, llie gushing, tlui 
explosives Iht' hopel(;ssly uuintere.sting, and 
so on, / (/ infinitum. \\v might tabulate them 
(not in so detaiU.'d a fashion as their i)upiis 
do) after the manner of I’aulhan’s /.cs Cara- 
ctcrcs, 'I'h(‘ j)roblem, ag.iin, of the precise 
kind ( f training, intellectual and moral, that 
the teaclurr should reeeivtg calls for scientilic 
In.'almcnt. Hen*, of coiirsi*, one is treading 
on dangerous ground — giouud strewn with 
tlu' boiucs of [)r(‘vioU'j travellers. 'I he older 
type of t ducationisl favoured in the piimary 
teacher a kind of gcMier.il dill used information 
of a great \ariety of subjects ; nowadays the 
best authorities insist that tliere* should always 
be a mon- extensive* acquaiutaiice with at 
hast a few. 'rhere are most important psy- 
chological reasons for this view connected 
with the {)roblcms of iiitc re st, emotional en- 
thusiasm, apperception, and so on. The 
problems under this head woulel require de- 
tailed ireatmcnl and cannot be touched upon 
further hert\ 

Under tlu* head of school organization 
almost every question lands us at once 
inbj the midst of psychological problems. 
Never more than at the present time arc 
(juestions of this kind discussed, unhappily 
the most part by people who ha\e no scien- 
tilic knowledge as guiding principle and are 
violently carried away by fads and eccentri- 
cities. It is a national misfortumj that we 
have not amongst our teachers a body of ex- 
perts with the combined advantages ol practi- 
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cal exprience of school work and a knowledge 
of the fun d.» menial laws of mind upon which 
educational theory rests. It would have saved 
us from many of ihe lamentable educational 
errors of the past. This is not the place to 
enter into the detailed questions of school 
organization — such questions e g , as the ar- 
rangement of school lime tables, which must 
constantly keep in view the laws of mental 
fatigue, the conditions of easy apperception, 
the relation of attention to variety and novelty 
of stimulus. In such problems detailed 
psychological knowledge is helpful at every 
point. Nor i.s it without advantage (though 
it adds zest and keenness to our indignation) 
for the consideration of the serious problem 
presented by the constant changing of school 
programmes by the central aulhoril.i«^s. This 
is not unfrequently a ruinous educational error, 
and indeed it may be slated generally that no 
problem demands more delicate psychologi- 
cal discrimination. 

Naturally the focus of interest in primary 
education centres in the person of the child. 
And here Psychology and its laws meet us 
at every stop. Let me refer to a few points 
by way of illustration. Consider, for example, 
the kindergarten system. Some persons are 
positive lunatics where this system is concer- 
ned— the word seem.s to act as a magic spell 
upon their intellects and altogether to deprive 
them of common sense. The method rests 
upon important psychological princi[)Ies con- 
nected with attention, interest, pleasure-pain, 
etc. It is an effort to make use of th(j child’s 
sense-curiosity in favour of its education. I he 
child is incapable ( it appears ) of grasping 
abstract ideas as round ness, or length, or 
perpendicular, but will be quite interested in a 
round ball or a long stick or a perpendicular 
pencil. We make use of this sensory interest 
to get the child gradually and pleasantly on 
to the more abstract notions. I'liis method 
is admirable, but it raises important side 
issues. Clearly ft should be rigidly confined 
to the lower standards and not allowed to 
pervade the general school life- Then there 
IS the real danger of the view that school life 
is play and pleasure instead of serious work. 
It is most important to have the child realize 
early in its career ( some people unhappily 
never come to realize it) that nothing really 
worth liaving is to be got without working for 
it. Of course, school life should he made 
pleasant (our ance.stors neglected ihi.s impor- 
tant truth), but it should be pleasant business, 


something that requires constant effort, like 
the pleasures of the fine arts. You cannot 
appreciate the highest kind of poetry or pain- 
ting or music without effort and education. 
Nothing could be more disastrous than to 
give children the notion that life is play and 
that serious effort is not called for. I must 
confess that 1 have serious misgivings about 
the actual employment of the kindergarten 
method in practice. It seems more suitable 
to the child that has not average abilities than 
to the vigorous minded type so common in 
our schools. It calls for more than skilled 
employment. What would you think, for 
example, of the application of the kinder- 
garttui system to a youth who gives the 
following account of himself : — 

“ I have no remembrance of the time 
when I began to learn Greek ; I have been 
told that it was when I was three years 
old. ... I learnt no Latin until my eighth 
year. At that lime I had read, under my 
fathers tuition, a number of Greek prose 
authors, among whom 1 remember the whole 
of Herodotus, and of Xenophon’s Cyropnedia 
and Memorials of Socrates ; some of the 
lives of the philosoplu rs by Diogenes Laer- 
tius : part of Lucian and Isocrates' Ad Demo- 
nicum and Ad Nicoclcm, etc.”* 

'Hus is but a small selection from the 
amazing programme that this child managetl 
to assimilate', and I quote it, not at all as a 
normal instance, but merely as showing that it 
is j)Ossiblc to underestimate the keenness and 
ability of children. 

I can onl\ barely direct your attention to 
the many problems connected with memory, 
attention, apperception, association, habit, 
and so on, that enter so intimately into 
educational practice. Consider, for example, 
Lhe problem of “cramming.” This is a ques- 
tion which occupies the focus of public atten- 
tion csp<‘cially at such times as the results of 
examinations arc published. And it is amaz- 
ing how very few people know what 
it really means. I have myself (in the course 
of my very brief but not unvaried experience) 
met fond parents who denounced whole sys- 
tems of education as “cramming,” upon the 
very inlclligililc but not universally accep- 
table ground that their son or daughter, who 
twas gifted with rare intellectual powers, ac- 
;quired mainly through hereditary transmission, 
had failed to pgss the required test. What 
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exactly they could have meant I have never 
been able to discover. It is unnecessary to 
point out that a period of intense and rapid 
revision just before an examination is not 
'‘cramming.^' Such a process is quite nece- 
ssary to success. Cramming is rather ‘'that 
way of preparing for examinations by commi- 
tting ‘points^ to memory during a few hours 
or days of intense application immediately 
preceding the final ordeal, little or no work 
having been performed during the previous 
course of the term.^’ * Such work is largely 
useless. The psychological reason for this is 
that knowledge acquired in this way is tin- 
systematic, unorganized, and disconm^cted ; 
it has no permanent place in the general 
system of our minds, and rapidly vanishes 
when the immediate test is over. To put it 
technically, we have not properly a p per- 
ceived** such knowledge — it remains unassi- 
milatcd. It simply cannot survive because it 
has come to us peacemeal, ‘‘a thing of shreds 
and patches.” Systematic unity and organic 
intei relation are of vital importance in secu- 
ring permanent memory. If you learn the 
words of a proposition in Euclid by lu'art, 
you will not remember them very long, unless 
you have abnormally developed verbal 
memory. But if you understand the proof and 
grasp the interrelations of its parts correctly, 
you will likely never forget it. Other prob- 
lems crowd in upon me, but space will not 
allow me to do more than merely indicate 
them. What, for example, is the best method 
of acquiring a foreign language or a know- 
ledge of mathematics ? Is the most rapid 
way of acquiring a knowledge of French or 
Irish the best way from the stand point of 
gfmeral culture ? And so on ad infinitum, 

I fear, however, that I have exhausted 
your patience, if not my subject, and that my 
paper has been prolonged to such dimensions, 
as might seem to betray an ignorance of the 
important psychological fact that the human 
mind is normally at its best for only about 
three quarters of an hour at a stretch. But 
now, at length I have reached the end. My 
purpose has been attained if I have succeeded 
in convincing you that there is h re a useful, 
and perhaps I may say not uninteresting, field 
of study. Anyone who takes up leaching as 
a serious profession cannot alTord to neglect 

f’^yAology. O'Keefkk. 


Future of man and his Civilisation. 

I 3 v N. C. BlI \TTACHARJEE, Esq,, m.a., b. sc*., 
Presidency College, Calcutta, 

There is a common belief, at least in some quar- 
ters, that the present civilisation will hi a progressive 
one. No wonder, that the ever increasing power 
of science would raise such hopes in many minds. 
Science has created wonders and it promises to 
do more. Ii is even ambitious enough to hope to 
discover in near future the enigma of life, and also 
to create bread and meat out of the simple inor- 
ganic elements present in the air, the water and 
the soil. 

But there are pessimists (as there are pe- 
ssimists every where) about the future of man, of 
Science and of civilisation. At least there is no 
harm in knowing what they say. Perhaps they 
n..iy be right to a small if not to a great extent. 
Sometimes our enemies are our best instructors. 

There arc some who say “Look at the 
.audacity of the man of science ! lie forgets that 
he is a panicle of dust — nay much smaller than 
a millionth fi.iction of dust in compaiison to the 
immense world, and with his tiny brain (which 
after all, may h tve been prepared in a wrong way) 
he wants to solve the riddle of the universe and 
other equally magnilicient problems. According 
to his own admission he lias no means of knowing 
what the real world around us is ? Has the flower 
that we see before us, any real existence ? A 
certain number of vibrations in the ether, stimulates 
a certain number of colls of our retina, which 
in their turn send some* kinds of impulse to 
the brain, which perceives the sensation of the 
sight of a (lower. Is it not strange that under 
such circumsiances — that is, the reality of the 
world being unknowable to us — people should 
bother about the composition of the stars, the age 
of the earth, the structure of the atoms and other 
equally amusing problems. Why not restrict your 
energy to the production of a new toy, a new 
colour, or a new sweet-meat, the benefit of which 
may be enjoyed by the whole of mankind — how- 
ever transient and unreal the happiness thus 
obtained may be The man of science enraged 


James, vol. i., p. 663. 
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at the vulgarity of the pessimist returns him in his 
own coin saying. “ We are not always going to 
create new amusements for the mob, we want to 
make some for the cultured as well 

Others say — “ What after all h.is science done 
for mankind ? Is the civilised man of to-day any 
way happier than the man that lived a hundred 
years ago, or a thousand years ago. If civilisation 
has produced new kinds of comforts, it has 
certfiinly created as many new sources of unhappi- 
ness also. After all, the civilised man of the 
palace, with his motor cars, his luxurious habits, 
delicate health and inrsginary sorrows (created by 
a refined taste) may not be much happier than the 
uncultured man, a thousand years ago, who tilled his 
soil, ale his coarse meal and slept soundly in his 
little hut. If science, in order to alleviate human 
suffering has created new discoveries and new 
method of comhaliiig disease';, it has created 
also new modes of killing man successfully and 
of inflicting new pain on him”. 

The man of science says “ Granting that there 
is no method for determining the absolute happi- 
ness of mankind of different periods of time still 
it may he .safely said that the present civilisation is 
much grander liian any of its forerunners. We 
have now succeeded in conciiicring nature much 
more effectually than our fore fatliers, and have 
got a much better method of recording, preser- 
ving and diffusing knowledge, h.ven in c tse lac 
present civilization goes liu way its predecessors 
went, llie next one that follows it, will at least be 
a greater one, built as it will he on the experi- 
ence of the present civilisation. .So the different 
human civilisations of the past and future will 
form a series ot curves — each consisting of an 
up stroke (showing the rise of the civilisation) and 
a down stroke (showing the fall of the civilisation) 
but each curve on the whole rising higher than 
the one whicli preceded it.” 

Let us now examine how far the optimistic 
view about the future of mnn and his civilisation 
is tenable. 

First of all there is the probability of a 
socialistic revolution. I’lie forces that preserve 
the modern .society may become weaker than 


those which are trying to disintigrate it. The 
Malthusian theory of increase of population, the 
facts that the unequal distribution of wealth as 
well as the differences in the conditions of the 
poor and the rich become much more acute after 
civilisation has reached its zenith, also, after this 
period the lower classes in society, who are to profit 
by a social disorder, multiply much more rapidly 
than the middle and higher classes, who are inter- 
ested in the preservation of civilisation, — 
these all point out that a social revolution must 
come at more or less remote time. How far that 
revolution, will affect the present civilisation 
it is diniciilt to forecast now. 'Fhat the mob 
of that time, may come to the conclusion 
that science and the scientists are the slaves of the 
capitalists and thus are the real cause for the 
unequal distiibiUioii of wealth and they may fall 
upon the libraries and the laboratories 'and those 
engaged in the persuit of knowledge, and begin to 
destroy them, are things not altogether out of the 
range of probability. 

Then we have got the physical theory not only 
for the disintigration of civilisation but for the 
destruction of niiu as well. This follows from 
the theory of tlic degradation of energy. The 
beauty of the creation as well as tlic existcmci; of 
man and other animals and plants, depend upon 
the unequal distribution of energy in space. If 
the energy wer., equally di.stril)iited in sjiace them 
there would have been n.) man, no animals, no 
plants, no clouds, no rain. How dreary and 
ugly would that world have been then. But alas, 
'^uch according to the theory of degradation of 
energy, is tlie fate of our dear world. It is the 
law of nature thil energy should tend to ho 
diffused in space. Wiien it is being thus dilL/sed 
it creates its wonders ; it can act that way oiih and 
in no other way. Tlic .Sun is our great store- 
house of energy. Every moment it is giving out 
immense quantity of energy in the shape of heat 
and light. Of Svhat use is this radiated energy of 
sun to other planets and stars we do not know 
but to our earth it is of inesteeinable value. This 
radiated energy pf the sun creates the clouds, 
wind, rain, it also creates plants and the animals 
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that live on plants. The energy stored in coal, 
the energy of the water-fall or oceanic currents 
are nothing but the energy of the sun. The 
reader who is anxious to know more about the 
wonders done by the sun is referred to some 
Text Book of Physics. 

The sun has been radiating energy in the shape 
of heat and light — for how many years it is difli- 
cult for us to conceive. 'I'lie store of sun's 
energy is immense but not unlimited. Every 
moment the particular space filled by the sun is 
losing some energy while the sorrounding space 
is gaining some. Time will ultimately come when 
the sun, the earth and the intervening spaces will 
all be of equal temperature. When the energy 
will thus be equidistrihuted in space, no work will 
then be possible and no life will thcMi be able to 
continue here. So the theory of Degradation of 
heat makes a ssure prediction that the human 
civilisation, as well as the fate of man is doomed. 

From the chemists stand point also a 
similar doom might be predicted at least for human 
civilisation if not for man also.' 

We have iilre<idy pointed out that beauty 
as well as life in creation depeml on the unequal 
distribution of energy in space, but they depend 
none the loss on the unoqiid distribution of m itter 
in spice, :d i). It all th-* things on llie 'vorld .er.* 
uniformly ini.xed up and dislriljutcd in .space will 
any life be possible then ? Or, to make the point 
clearer, imagine what would lake pl.U’e, if all the 
dilforent substances of earth (not to say of world) 
its iron mines, gold mines, co.al mines, cities, 
marble and various other rocks, fresh water and 
salt water and every other thing were thoughly 
mixed up in a machine ? Will any lifv or any 
civilisation be possible then ? At least this can he 
safely said llut no higher forms of life would he 
able to live then. It is also conceivable that if the 
mixture be Ccarriod on much less thoroughly than 
wo have spoken of above still it will 'affect seriously 
human civilisation as well as liighcr dorms of life. 

Pmergy has a tendency to get diffused iii 
space ; the different kinds of meteiial substances 
on earth have also a tendency to "et mixed up with 
each other, The diffused energy can not be 


utilised by men and animals. The material 
substance which gets mixed up with soil, water or 
air may also be said to have undergone degenera- 
tion — it has been transformed into a form which 
can serve little or no purpose in civilisation, a 
few examples will make this point clear. 

First of all take the example of coal. It 
is an important material substance obtained from 
the mines. When extracting it and carrying it from 
one place to another a considerable amount of coal 
breaks up into fine powder and ultimately gets 
mixed up with soil. This coal dust can never be 
extracted from tlie soil by man. The main bulk 
of the coal is consumed in different ways. What 
ever these methods of consumption may be it is 
quite certain that ultimately all the coal breaks up 
into simple inorganic substances of which the ash 
mixes up with the soil, the water and carbon 
dioxide unites with air. It is not conceivable that 
man will he able to re-extract coal from these 
sources. vSo we may say that though not a single 
particle of coal has been distroyed still it has 
undergone degeneration — a change of form from 
which it will never return to serve any purpose of 
man as fuel. 

Iron is also a very useful substance. It 
occurs in niliire iu the form of various ores — from 
v.hiv'li pure iron m\v be easily prepared. The 
metal iron is used hy man iu various ways — in the 
proiiuriion of tools and machinery. It is every 
body’s expf'ricnce that iron things are not ever 
la'^ling. It is con=?lantly being rubbed down by 
wear and tear. The panicles thus removed mix 
up with soil. A padlock after several year’s use 
becomes wrong and the owner throws it away. 
There it rusts and the dust particles mix with the 
soil. All iron must ultimately be converted into 
rust. The rust (oxide of iron) easily breaks into 
minute particles, which can easily diffuse with the 
soil. Nobody can expect to recover iron thus mixed 
up iu the soil. From the ore we get the highly 
useful metal — iron ; from iron we get the fine 
rust panicles — a degraded form of iron from which 
it can never be recovered. 

What has been said of iron applies to 
oth'^r metals also. The metals occur in nature in 
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the forms of ores. These can be easily worked up 
and pure metals are obtained. Various useful 
things are produced from the metals but ultimately 
all metallic things due to wear and tear or oxida- 
tion become transformed into fine particles which 
are mixed up with the earth— and diffused in such 
a manner that these can never be extracted from 
the soil. It is every body's experience that a 
new copper coin is much heavier than an old one, 
and the weight of a gold ornament after several 
year’s use decreases considerably. What lias 
become of the copper or gold so lost ? riioy have 
been transformed into fine particles and mixed up 
with the earth. Can you ever dream of this being 
recovered in the shape of metal ? 

In case of other useful substances, we find 
that they are also constantly being degraded from 
more important state to less important or unimpor- 
tant state. Sulphur is found in ore iind in free 
state ; from this sulphuric acid is easily prep ire d. 
The sulphuric acid after being used in various 
manufacturing processes unites with soil and earth. 
Chalk, lime stone, porcelain clay, marble and all 
mineral substances in time break down and uniie 
with the soil. 

So we find that most of our important minerals 
are being constantly wasted. The quantity of these 
things in earth may be very large —but limited. 
So it is easy to predict that at some fiilurc date, 
which may be dilferent for different things, ail 
these useful substances must come to an end. 
That this famine of useful materials will remarkably 
alter the aspect of civilisation can also be easily 
foreseen. 

It has been said by some great chemist that 
the present civilisation rests on four legs — these 
being the coal, iron, sulphur, and copper. Just 
conceive what will take place if the coal supply 
of the earth is slopped, 'fhe r.iilway and the 
Steamer traffic will stop at once. The huge dread- 
naughts will be of no use to the military people, the 
factory would come to au end and with them will 
end the cheap literature and various useful things 
and luxuries necessary for modern man. As a 
matter of fact the whole civilisation will be upset 
within a year or two. Man will be clad as bar- 


barously as in olden times, an ! they will be busy 
breaking their chests and doors to get fuel to cook 
their food. 

Want of iron will also bring abbut a 
similar fate . The uses of iron are too many and 
loo well known to require any enumeration here. 
Within a year after the hist iron mine stops working 
people will be busy breaking railway lines and 
ships to get iron for preparing their crude ploughs 
and spades for tilling the soil and their rude 
implements of war. 

Sulphur is also a very important thing for 
modern civilisation. There is hardly any chemical 
industry wliich can do without sulphuric acid— a 
product of sulphur or sulphur ore. Sulphuric acid 
is necessary for nitric acid and nitric acid for 
various explosives. So one of the greatest 
discoveries of modern science — the new explosives 
will come to an end for want of sulphur. 

Copper is another highly useful metal ; 
without it the electrical works which can uUilise the 
energy of w.Uer falls etc. will come to an end. 
The electrical tramways and various other elec- 
trial factories will be of no use for want 
of copper. 

'1 he want of fuel and of lime stone will 
oblige man to build mud huts again. 

Want of lead will affect printing process 
very materially. 

It is now C l y to understand that most of the 
useful materials 011 the existence of which the 
present civilisation rests will come to an end at a 
future time. 

With them the civilisation will also stop and 
barbarism will return again. The time when 
this famine of material is to come will depend on 
the extent of present and future civilisation. The 
greater the civilisation the greater will be the con- 
sumption and therefore the waste of useful material. 

So civilisation is not an unmixed good when 
considered not from ours the present generation’s 
point of vievv but from the point of view of 
humanity. 'I’he civilised man might be likened 
to a spendthrift descendant of a generation of 
misers. The misjr is the barbaric man, who used 
the earth's hoarded wealth with extraordinary 
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stinginess and handed over an enormous wealth 
to his spendthrift descendant— the civilised man. 
The wealth which might have comfortably 
sustained a number of generations began to be 
squandered lavishly on luxury and came to an end 
in a few years. 

The spendthrift might become ruined much 
sooner before his father's hoard is completely 
wasted. There might be some hidd<Jn store which 
he may be unable to discover. Thus he may 
become a poor man when a considerable wealth 
may be hidden in his house. A similar fate may 
await the future man. In time of his dire need 
he may not be able to discover or utilise some 
very important wealth. Thus he will be reduced 
to barbarous stale much before the real wealth is 
e.xhausted. 

From the above considerations two important 
conclusions may be easily drawn ; — 

(i) In past lime civilisations may have existed 
and come to an end, apart from other causes due 
to the want of materials on which that civilisation 
rested. 

(ii) Political Economy is not an accurate science. 
A country which possesses enormous materia 
resources but is unable to work it now is i )t 
necessarily more uuforlunaie than iniolher aIiijIi 
is rapidly working up its resources. A cemary 
or two hence perhaps, she shall have to pay heavily 
for the wasteful expenditure of her wealth \\hich 
she is now doing. 

We have not as yet staled two very imporlaul 
things which will alTect very materially the future 
of man and his civilisation. 

The fertility of dhe soil ( about the extreme 
usefulness of which no body is sceptic ) lias a 
tendency in nature to undergo deterioration. And 
this natural tendency is much more augmented by 
civilisation, Outjof nothing nothing can be produced. 
The corns, fruits, vegetables and varipus vegetable 
products that are obtained from the soil must be 
present in or near it. As a matter of fact the 
corns and fruits contain part of* the mineral 
resources of the soil and the air on it .and water. 
As there is excellent arrangement in nature for 
the circulation of air and water we need not trouble 


about the fate of air of these substances and of water. 
But the fertility of the soil depends on its mineral 
constituents. It is true that there is some arrange- 
ments in nature for the circulation of nitrogen 
(though I do not consider it to be a very efficient 
one for reasons slated in the note below)*. But 
there is no ' means for the circulation of such 
important substances as potassium, sulphur and 
pho.sphorus, calcium and magnesium. But these 
are also as important for plant life as any thing 
else. 

Every year our lands are being washed by 
rain. Phe lain witer pours in to the rivers which 
again carry it into ih'; sei. Hut the water while 
washing tin lind bss )’vt;s and carries a certain 
amount of miner. il subsliiices also. Thus every 
year an enoinous quantity of our most useful sails 
arc being carried to sea. The sea is getting every 
year more and more saline Could any body 
ever expect to recover these important salts from 
the .sea water An I this waste of the fertility of 
of our soil is being much augmented by civilisa- 
tion. How ? 

Cities are the products of civilisation. In a 
scmicivilised or barbarous slate of society men 
live ill very small vilLiges. In that state of society 
removal of hecal matter is of no moment. The 
excreta of the savage man is left on the soil which 
provide him with food. When he dies his body 
also is left on the soil where il is partly devoured 
by animal.'^ and partly decomposed and mixed up 
with the earth soil. The animal’s excreta and dead 
body fare a similar fate. 'Phus the earth, on the 
whole, icccives back what il lost in the shape of 
various vegetable food. 

But during civilisation this circulation of 
mineral matter of the earth is interfered with to a 
very considerable extent. Civilised men reside in 
cities but they have to depend on villages for 
their food. So, immense quantities of food 
material in the shape of rice, wheat, vegetables and 
cattle are removed from the villages to the 
cities. That means that tons of phosphorus 

* The bacteria al.so require.s for their life a certain 
number of .salts ; if these are absent from the soil no 
amount of free nitrogen can make it thrive well. 
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and potassium and calcium etc., are removed from 
the villages to the cities never to return again. It is 
conceivable that at first the lands adjoining the 
cities would improve in fertility. Hut beyond a 
certain limit an extra deposition of mineral 
matter on a soil is not useful but positively harmful 
to it. And a large quantity of salt is much more 
easily washed from a soil than a siuill quantity 
which is retained by the soil with considerable 
amount of tenacity. 

When civilisation assumes portenlious dimen- 
sions- -when huge cities are built, the disposal of 
excreta becomes a matter of considerable difliciilty 
and annoyance. And ullimUely all nations 
maintain the sanitary conditions of iheir citie.s by 
pouring out their excreta into rivcMS — thus throw- 
ing into the sea an enormous quantity of highly 
useful manure, which can never be recovered from 
the sea again. 

There is another danger which awaits man and 
his.'civilisalion. Just as water has got a tendency 
to come to the lowest level, so has every other 
substance in nature a tendency to come to the 
lowest level. Gravity which is so eminently 
successful with water is trying her best to make 
the land also level. The solid substances try to 
defy the power of gravity, but she on her turn is 
awaiting for an opportunity, and is ready to utilise 
it the moment it conies. A bird scratches the top 
of a hill, a hooped animal wliilc running loosens 
some of the mountain soil wliicli arc blown down 
by the wind. The glacier, the rain and rivers are 
every year carrying immense quantity of soil and 
rock from the land to the sea. lienee it is conceiv- 
able that the highlands of the earth by the various 
forces of nature and the rubbenl material will be 
carried by wind or water to the lowest level of the 
earth. It is true that this process will be Ixmefi- 
cial to mankind for sometime as new lands for 
cultivation will be formed by the alluvial deposit. 
But by and by the same process will be harmful, 
the rivers will become more and more shallow. 
Certain number of great rivers are extinct even 
now. 

Then this process of levelling will go on and 
the whole surface of the Earth will be a vast 


plain covered by water several feet deep. 
But that is not the only harm. On account of the 
loss uf the great mouulains, rain will be more and 
more scarce. The utility of mountains and cold air 
for rain making will be quite obvious. For want of 
these tbcfc will be little chance of rain in many 
civilised countries of the present time. There are 
other causes to interefere with the production of 
rain, riie sun which i.s .gelling weaker every year 
is unable to produce the same amount of water 
vapour which it produced formerly. Secondly the 
sea witer of the prciiut d tys, wliicli contains much 
greater amount of salt now than at any other Lime 
before, resists to a niucii greater extent to the 
evaporation of water on account of the greater 
am<uinl of salt it conliins. 

The salt particles having an alliiiily for water 
must resist its evaporation to a great extent. Thus 
lhoii.;h the siin will be less poweifiil in future the 
earths* source uf [)ure water supply will be materi- 
ally interfered with. 

Then of course it is quite conceivable that man 
and a great many ten itorial animals and plants will 
be unable to live tlioae. Hut tliis will only 
lakes place if things go on in the same way as 
they are going on. Ihit who knows there will be 
no change in the conr.se of events. Surely we have 
not as yet discovere I all tlie hws of the universe. 

N. C. Bn vri’AcnAKjiLK, 
Physiological Laboratory, 
Presidency Col!.:ge. 

DIVISIONS OF PEDAGOGICS. 

liv I’ROI-. BkN’OV KIi'MAR Sakk.\k, .M. a. 
liii.vGAi. National Colleoi;. 

(i) lIisroKiCAL. 

Both the historical and the philosouhical me- 
thods must be combined for the establishment of 
the .science of education. 'Flie investigation of 
such pedagogiq problems as the meaning of edu- 
cation, its necessity, its object and its contents, 
its influences on the human mind and general prin* 
ciples or universal rules if any for the guidance 
and control of ^education requires this two fold 
Study. 
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The science of education has consequently to 
be divided into two distinct branches. In the 
first place, we have to describe the principal edu* 
cational systems that have been established in 
different ages to meet the varying needs of societies. 
In describing each system we shall discuss the 
lines of education and the theories of educators, 
the aims and objects of the educational body as 
well as the ideals of the society. We shall try to 
get some idea of the position of the teacher in 
society, and the relation between the student and 
the teacher, we shall also have to explain such to- 
pics as to how the subjects for study were chosen 
and what means were adopted to impart moral, 
political and religious instruction. The govern- 
mental or administrative questions regarding edu- 
cational management, control and government, 
have, more over to be considered in addition to the 
discussion of the methods of teaching adopted and 
the pedagogic machinery and apparatus used. An 
account of the ed iicalional systems of the world 
will thus furnish us with the various chapters in 
its history and the different stages of social evolu- 
tion. In this way we propose to give a brief 
sketch of the cducationHl ideals and practices of 
the Hindus, Greeks and Egyptians of the ancient 
times, as well as to study tlio pedagogic sy.stems 
of Kurope in the middle ages and to survey the 
chief universities of the modern world This 
history of education will not be treated in a chro- 
nological order but according to the diri'ereiit ideals 
of education followed by each nation. Our object 
will thus be to describe some of the principal land* 
marks, and only the chief types of educatioral orga- 
nisations of the world and thus present some of 
the specimens of human civilisation and not to 
give a full history of the education systems that 
represent the successive stages in the cultural gro- 
wth and evolution of Mankind. 

(ii) Philosophical. 

The historical inquiry will be supplemented 
hy a philosophical investigation. Such questions 
as the following demand answer in tj^ns branch of 
pedagogics, viz.^ What is education ? What is the 
influence of education upon huijian mind ? Is 
there an ideally best system of education ? What 


arc the theories of education ? Why do changes 
in the system of education become indispensable 
with alterations in the conditions of society ? Are 
the varieties in educational ideals and systems 
justified ? 

The philosophical method will vindicate the 
varieties in educational systems and types of 
educalionril policies revealed by history. The 
discovery of the particular systems of education 
that is adapted to the nature and requirements of 
the people of this country will of course be the 
function of the philosophical method. For the 
need of special arrangements for special 
circumtances, and the relativity of each educational 
ideal to the conditions of life and thought to which 
it has to adapt itself are the basic truths of this 
method of inquiry. 

Human Life a Process of Natural Develop- 
ment . — Man is born with an endowment of certain 
powers an<l faculties. 'I’liese powers and faculties 
grow anil develop n iturally under the influence 
of the surrounding forces of the W'orld. The forces 
and powers of nature, the objects in the physical 
world, the society, the stale and various other 
institutions of civilization are the factors that go to 
make the whole environment of man and spontane- 
ously help in forming the character of childhood 
and youth. 'File moulding of life and habits and 
the growth of personality and individuality are 
natural processes which go on even if unaided by 
any special arrangements made for the unfolding 
of men’s latent aptitudes and capabilities. Cons- 
tinted as man is, he is constantly drawing his 
sii.stenance and materials for the building up of his 
physique and character from the physical and 
social world without. It is the characteristic of a 
living being to utilize in this way the forces of 
Nature and assimilate the products of the environ- 
ment with one’s own characteristics. 

Education — a Help to this Life- Building Pro- 
cess — ^Education is nothing but the means of 
helping forward this natural life-process. It is an 
aid to the manifestation and display of vital energy 
and accelerates the spontaneous development of 
individuality through the assimilation of the forces 
and materials in the universe. It is a process by 
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which the individual and the environment are 
brought into relation with one another in the 
interests of the individual’s life and progress. 

Educational Institutions Must Therefore Help 
Forward the Same Process , — If then it is necessary 
that some ways and means must be devised by 
man for the proper development of his mental 
and physical faculties, the ways and means must 
have to follow this spontaneous process of life, 
building and the lines of natural development. If 
it is at all necessary and desirable to establish an 
institution for educational purposes the suitability 
of such an institution must be taken into considera- 
tion by having reference to the social, political and 
religious conditions of the people for whom it is 
intended. For the life and development of the 
people have been already adjusted to these 
surrounding circumstances. If these factors in the 
existing and past conditions of its national growth 
are neglected by the responsible guardians of 
society the healthy progress of development along 
normal and natural lines will be retarded, and in 
the place of easily growing specimens of humanity 
the world will witness the rise of an abnormal and 
degenerate society of human beings. And such 
results are the very things to be avoided and 
prevented by educational arrangements for they 
ran counter to the very ends and objects of 
education, viz. the development of the individual 
along the lines of his own natural evolution. 

Corollaries to the Doctrine of Natural Develop- 
ment . — But since vital processes and conditions 
of natural development are not uniform but vary 
with peoples in different ages and countries, it 
follows that educational institutions must be very 
varied in character and ideals. Regard must 
therefore be paid to time, place and circumtances 
for the building up of educational institutions. 
The system of education must vary with the 
varying conditions in the environment. Every 
place must have its own pedagogics, every age 
must have its own. The good old rules may prove 
effete in an altered condition of society. The 
medicine of a people under one set of circums- 
tances may be poison under another, ‘The old 
order changeth, yielding place to new’ ‘Lest 


one good custom should corrupt the world/ If 
the system of education does not keep pace with 
the changes in social conditions the system 
becomes antiquated, loses its up-to-dateness and 
adaptability and hence becomes quite unfit as a 
means to the proper development of the people. 
The arrangements become vitiated, pervert the 
faculties and arrest their growth by preventing them 
from taking advantage of the forces of the 
surrounding world for their own nurture and 
development. The senses of man are thus stunted 
and dwarfed even as flowers artificially blossomed 
in a hothouse or exotics in an alien soil. 

If we must profit by our environment and uti- 
lise its gifts for our own growth we must have llie 
opportunity to turn them to our account free and 
unobstructed ; and suflicient latitude must be 
afforded for the free play of our faculties. If one 
does not get scope for independent action, assi- 
milation and development are greatly hindered and 
may become well nigh impossible. The reason 
is, a man is responsible for his own culture ; the 
individual peculiarities of a man are best known 
to himself, otheis can have only a conjecture of 
ibem. And so indeed, if anybody is ever enti li- 
sted with llic authority of guiding another man, the 
censor or the curator can only perform his duties 
conscientiously by keeping in view the peculiar 
characteristics of the person concerned, IJe will 
have to plan his work by accepting and recognising 
the independence and individuality of the b.tter 
and in such a way as to promote that freedom and 
separateness. 

Such Institutions os Help Forward the Proass 
of Natural Development are called ^National' 
Whenever, therefore, a system of education has to 
be promulgated, the organisers must hit upon that 
which is adapted to the character and require- 
ments of the people for whom it is intended and 
is modern and up-to-date according to the latest 
development of the lime. The genius of the nation, 
its historic individuality, the type of culture it 
has evolved, Ls ideals in actual life and traditions 
on the one hand, and on the other the spirit of 
the age, i.^., thb highest and the best truths dis- 
covered and realised by the other members of the 
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human society at the time, the accumulated ex- 
perience and culture of humanity on the lines 
of its possible development in the immediate and 
remote future, must be taken into consideration 
by the educational organisers of every age and 
clime. Such a system of education as is based on 
a due calculation of these forces may be called 
natural or national system. This national system 
will thus be peculiarly adapted to a particular 
country in a particular age, and while it does fulfil 
the present necessity, it also prepares the wa> for 
the future development of society and thus contri- 
butes to the richness of world’s civilisation and 
progress. 

In the first place, anybody who attempts to 
stick to the good old rules, when they are unsuit- 
able, forcibly attempts only an impossible task, and 
therefore these arc to be forsaken in the interests 
of natural growth at the proper lime. But in the 
second place the condition of natural development 
as conduced to by national education requires that 
the hoary past must by no means be forgotten, for 
then we should be trying to build a house on sands. 
The aims and objects, therefore, of the organisers 
of the natural and therefore national education must 
be, first to attach a special importance to the study 
of the nation’s ideals and achievements in arts, 
literature and sciences, so as to imbue the learner 
with the best and noblest ideas of his community, 
past and present, and make him realise his one- 
ness with the gieat whole of collective national life, 
and in the second place, to build on substructure 
of national seniiments and as an aid to their 
further development, the culture of universal 
humanity, so as to incorporate with the varied 
traditions of the nation the best assimilable ideals 
of civilised mankind. 

Adaptability, individuality and modernity arc the 
three principal features of the natural system of 
education. Having described this ^system in its 
general and theoretical aspects in the second 
branch of pedagogics, vis, that 'based on the 
philosophical method of inquiry, vjb shall refer to 
ihe system that is conducive to the best interests of 
the people of this country and possesses'iall the cha- 
racteristics of national education as discussed above. 


A scheme of education will be suggested that is 
calculated to help forward the natural and grained 
characteristics of the people along the paths of 
progress as well as to meet the pressing needs of 
the community at the present lime. And in 
connexion with the picture of a modern national 
system adapted to the requirements of India all 
such topics as the arrangements for moral and 
religious training, the period and hours of work, 
the establishment of institutions, the curriculum of 
studies, the relation between the teacher and the 
pupil and other pedagogic questions regarding a 
university will of course be discussed. 

(iii) Pkactical — Art of TitACHi*NG. 

Sciences have two aspects, positive or theoreti- 
cal and practical or applied. As a positive study 
science confines itself to the investigation of the 
facts and phenomena as they are and have been, 
how they happen, their interconnexions and 
interdependences. Tiie theoretical investigator 
pursues his analysis and synthesis of the 
topics without any end in view — solely for 
themselves— to get at the truths about them. He 
has no concern with the ethical or utilitarian con- 
siderations allecling his studies. 

But the other aspect of science concerns itself 
with the ends to be derived and the objects that 
may possibly be realised by pursuing the research. 
As an applied or practical study, science has cer- 
tain definite aims to further and devise ways and 
means for their fulfilment. The investigator is 
not merely satisfied with the knowledge of the 
processes and the abstract truths regarding the 
phenomena, his chief concern is the uses to which 
the truths may applied and the work that may be 
done with them. 

One part of science merely discovers prin- 
ciples and laws and establishes truths, the other 
applies those rules to practical purposes and actual- 
ly ministers to social well-beiug. The two together 
form a complete science. Disinterested and dis- 
passionate investigation of truths by the philoso- 
phical and historical methods without any distict 
end in view, as well as the invention of means and 
methods to fulfil certain ends, are the two func- 
tions of scientists. The latter of these functions 
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•lands upon the former, inasmuch as * it is the 
positive knowledge of the truth about a matter that 
furnishes a basis for the practical man and inade- 
quate information is of very little help in guiding 
the actual course of an action. And so the applied 
sciences are based on the positive. 

Economics has thus two branches. As a posi- 
tive science it furnishes us with the laws and 
general principles of the production, distribution 
consumption and exchange of wealth without in 
any way suggesting changes in the socio economic 
institutions or remarking on the justice or legiti- 
macy of certain classes of economic phenomena. 
As an applied science or art, however, economics 
has an ideal or goal to attain justice, equality, in- 
crease of well-being, augmentation of national 
wealth, etc., and as such, has to discuss the 
methods by which those ends may be promoted. 
The practical economist has to pronounce judge- 
ment and dictate rules. 

In like manner political science as a theoretical 
study investigates such political facts and pheno- 
mena as the origin, development, downfall and 
extinction of states, international dcplomacy, cons- 
titutional growths, relations between rulers and 
ruled etc., and formulates general principles that 
have regulated the activities and thoughts of men 
as members of society in all ages and countries and 
are likely to influence them so long as man is man. 
But political science has an applied or practical 
branch, also, called the art of politics, which dic- 
tates rules that must he carried out by actual ad- 
ministrators, ministers and financiers in the interest 
of the good and the sound government of a state. 
The principles of political science have to be 
applied by the politicians and oflicers of the stale 
in the administration of government. 

The science of education, like every other 
science, has the same two-fold aspect. In the first 
place, by the historical and philosophical studies, 
the nature, scope, material, and means of educa- 
tion are first discovered. This is the positive or 
theoretical aspect of pedagogics. It investigates 
the principles underlying all educational systems of 
the world, the causes of their variety, their conne- 
xion with literature and other aspects of national 
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life ; studies the nature of the human mind, the 
laws of its growth and development, tlie instru- 
ments that help the process of unfolding, the 
various stages of human life, the likes and dislikes 
in each and the necessary food for each. 

In the second place, pedagogics is also a 
practical science. As such it devises measures for 
the utilisation of the principles regarding the 
growth of civilisation and the development of 
man’s body and mind in the practical interests of 
the individual’s strength and efficiency, discovers 
methods and formulates rules by which the 
individual can be equipped in the struggle for ex- 
istence. It advises him to seek certain forces, 
reject certiin others in the environment, use 
them in certain methods and thus helps forward 
his attempts at self culture and progress. Educa- 
tionists cannot rest content by simply pointing out 
the connection between the current civilisation and 
the system of education ; nor are they satisfied by 
simply describing the process of education, the 
causes of its progress and decay. Nor again is the 
work of the educationists finished by simply 
narrating how education is influenced by the spirit 
of the age and environment and suggesting 
changes in the system of education, They have, 
over and above, to suggest a method of leaching 
and learning the subjects of study in the most 
profitable and practical vay. 

Education. ..Is have thus a three-fold function, 
and thus the science of education has to he 
divided into three distinct branches : — (i) S\^tcnl 
of education, (ii) I'hcory of ediication. (iii) Art 
of education. 

The first of these divisions treats of the varieties 
in the educational organisations of the world. The 
second will explain the origin of this variety by a 
philosophical discussion of the theory and nature 
of education, and establish the truth that educa- 
tional institutions and policies must necessarily be 
diverse because of the diversity of the peoples in 
needs, temper«.ments and characteristics. In this 
book will be a(^vanced the plea for separate educa- 
tional organisations adapted to the requirements of 
Indian life. Th^ third division of pedagogics will 
address itseif to the devising of ways and means 
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for the carrying out of the theory propounded by 
the philosophical discussion in the second branch. 

In the first place the scheme of an educational 
organisation with all its paraphernalia, machinery 
and apparatus will be discussed. In the second 
place, the scheme of an organisation suited to 
Indian requirements will be devised, and the 
arrangements for physical, mental and religious 
training, the control and discipline of students, the 
regulation of university life and other necessary 
things will be described. And in the third place a 
special method of teaching will be suggested which 
is likely to combine economy of time and labour with 
efficiency and interestingness. Ihit ol these three, 
the first two classes of problems I propose to 
dispose of towards the close of the second division. 
So the whole of the third division will confine itself 
to the elaboration of the art of teaching the various 
subjects. 

B. K. SARKAR. 

Influence of Environment— II. 

(Coft/inued from VoL L Pa^e ^^3) 

By Prokkssor H. N. IMitra, m.a., 
RANGABASY Cor.fEGK, CALCl'iTA. 

1 have already adverted to one extreme 
case of llu* inlluence of eiivironincnt on 
plant structures, I mean on water plants in 
particular and I shall now hold before the 
reader a picture painted in diametrically 
antagonistic colours. For a still more re- 
markable case of adaptation called forth 
by environment is afforded by plants that have 
acquired a habitat in deserts. Conspiciums 
in them are the «almost annihilation of the 
leaf surfaces and the structural modification 
of the difierent parts of the plants into hard 
indurated points. And though there are in 
evidence some pleasant and inviting palms 
with abundance of green foliage that appear 
rather voluptuous, in that situa4.ion, sequest- 
ering themselves to oasis tracts, still the 
great majority of desert plants lire signalised 
1^ a few very singular charaiitors ; and of 
these none are more striking) than what we 
“pd in structures homologous to the leaf. 
The acrid and parched up jjflains of deserts 
which contain what could with propriety be 


called a mere apology of vegetation stand 
in bold contrast to the green luxuriance of 
the rich and watered alluvial debris of the 
lowlands. While Nature is dallying gaily 
with all her sandy plumage of soft garments 
on and dancing on her light fantastic toe to 
the accompaniment of sweet murmurs on the 
rich carpeted floor of the pillared hall of 
forests, she is raving and fretting and rasping 
and sampsou-like disgorging all the bitter 
invective of her lacerated heart in the 
deserts. But still the whole host of brute 
forces constantly in turmoil there, trying to 
stamp out all vestige of life with their nega- 
tion of vitality writ large and fiercely dis- 
puting every atom of the possibility of 
existence, arc in the long run rendered futile 
against the mysterious operations of forces 
bound np witli life. For you can not choke out 
life eleinally by mere crude elemental forces. 
If physical conditioi?s be far too injurious 
to the normal development of a plant, it 
would sooner work out all possible permuta- 
tions to keep environment and existence 
in liarmony rather than succumb to them. 
Life with all its tenacity, with a*I its vigour 
rooted on earth, is far too stiff a cord to be 
snapped asunder by every whimsical turn 
of the great giants — The Physical forces. 

And so it is with desert plants. Well, 
these plants, unahbi ever to satisfy the 
ravenous thirst of the scorching rays of 
the sun as also that of the wailing o lasts of 
wind under the tantalising wardship of which 
they havti been decreed to live, have had to 
turn round at last and lay a square deal at 
the door of their masters. They have 
adapted themselves to their environment. 
They have adopted contrivances that will 
in some way be beneficial to them in main- 
taining the bard stuggle. They have done 
away with big expansive transpiring surfaces 
and compressed their leaves into spinous 
or needle like structures, Even some leaves 
that burst out in their native fashion and 
elude this crisping force, have got them- 
selves burdened with a thick cuticle— an 
imperious layer of cell wall with cutinous 
substance impregnated in it and that in its turn 
saddled with a thick hairy coating. We can 
well understand, though we are not endowed 
with vegetable intelligence, the grand signi- 
ficance of all these devices and deviations 
from the general form. For as tliere is a 
heavy tax on water imposed by the joint 
tyranny of sun and wind on the plant and 
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very little of it to be had from the crushed 
bosom the earth, the plants have had no 
choice left to them but to reduce their trans- 
piring surface the leaves. By this redaction 
they have been enabled to prevent the sudden 
and too much loss of water which is the 
milk of life to them. The formation of the 
thick cuticle gives an additional protection 
and the development of the epidermal hairs 
adds still another member to the hierarchy 
of the tegumentary system. 

But to turn to facts. In the Cape a genus 
of plants known as mesembryanthemums 
has now become most common. These arc 
emigrants from the desert and though have 
now become naturalised in the Cape and live 
innocently as succulent herbaceous citizens 
they still carry with them like their fellow 
emigrants, the coloured Indians, the ban 
which being the unhappy children of the 
desert they have ntrcessarily to carry in tlie 
shape of contrivances for checking too much 
perspiration—- odious trait in a niggard life 
which rosy brothers may fitly scoll at. I he 
contrivance in the case in point is in some 
cells of the Epidermis being converted into 
water reservoirs. 'Ihcsc latter had stood 
them in good stead before they left their 
nursery— the desert ; for howev('r much the 
privations there, they had the wal(.'r-cells to 
fall back upon witli liberty to draw fiom tlieir 
source the whole supply of water during times 
of need however prolonged. '1 lit- Nagphanee 
of Bengal { Cactus Indica ) fouiul so very 
abundantly in sandy places which at some 
former time formed the bed of the shifting 
rivers of our province, is marked out from ilu: 
rest of the indegenous vegetation by a 
number of characters as icmarkabli* for their 
oddity as they arc repulsive in aj)pearai)re. 
The plant is a promiscuously paiebed up mass 
of oblongly llattcned prolilerou>ly jointed 
stems with all the branches cliarmed down by 
environmental incantations, into Vjunches of 
thorns that point ominously half hidileii from 
the axils of ill looking dw^arfs of leaves. 
There is no end of there weapons on the 
whole surface of the plant and its members 
and woe be to that unwary straggler w ho dan s 
brush past this saturnine plant with iis euiscd 
stings envenomed with poisons. Almost 
similar is the structure of the Euphorbias 
better known in our vernacular as mansha, 
and shij. Here, too, as in the cactii, the 
stem is stout and still fleshy with all those 
wart like projections of spines and thorns. 


The way in which these plants give service 
to man affords us some clue as to the causes 
that have led to these abnormalities. In the 
suburbs of Calcutta and generally in Bengal 
where the soil will suffer them to grow these 
Cacti and Euphorbias are almost universally 
used for fencing purposes. Precisely those 
characters that have appealed to man as being 
of economic value to him have also been culti- 
vated and assumed by the plants for their self 
preservation. For looking into the habitat of 
their near relatives, the opuntias, we find that 
they live almost exclusively in deserts. In the 
desert tract at the eastern foot of the Rockys 
the epigencous living vegetation is composed 
exclusively of such opuntias, especially in the 
summer, rhere perched up high on those 
desert plateaus these unfortunate plants 
while lighting stoutly against the two great 
tyrants of time and space liold up, as it were, 
a warning finger to those living in more 
endurable surroiiiulings and demonstrate in 
no ambiguous manner tlie deplorable fact 
that ordinary vegetation in that part of the 
earth surface is doomed to be siiK^thered out. 
Th(' mtdon cactus of America have globose 
spherical stems unlike tlu^ other cactuses 
w'here the stem in generally flat or triangular; 
but like these latter they have cut down the 
leaf surfaces to an irreducible minimum and 
developed the s[)ines and thorns to amazing 
profusion. In the xMexican desert flora leaves, 
as we oiilinarily understand by the term, are 
not only consj)icuous by their absence from the 
whole sandy paiKjrama but when they are not 
ijuite .suppres: .d, become metamorphosed into 
lonns which nothing less than a strict 
scientific stretch of reasoning could recognir-c 
in them a homology with leaves. Elattenetl 
spinose o[)LiiUias ( like our nagphaiiee \ huge 
•nelon cactuses with llieir remarkable elephan- 
tine stiuctures with grooves and channels 
excavating their surfaces and ridges armed 
with projecting s[)ines monster agaves with 
rarely a single stem shot up in the air and 
fleshy cartilaginous boat shaped leaves super- 
posed in great numbers, and a few Yuccas 
from almost the whole vegetation of the 
Mexican deseVts. 

As already pointed out all these plants 
abound in hot^sandy regions. In well watered 
soi!.« they are (seldom in evidence. In the 
rich alluvial ciebris of lower Bengal we look 
in vain for the ojpuntias cactuses and euphor- 
bias and agaves, though we can see them 
growing well enough in the Royal Botanical 
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gardens, Calcutta. But we have to remember 
that morphological structures are modified by 
environment when the latter has had suffici- 
ent time to make its influence felt. Our 
ponds and marshy bogs would look with 
horror on these plants and if ever there comes 
a chance for such prodigies of Nature to seek 
shelter in the arms of water, they will be 
forthwith denounced with desperate ven- 
geance. Thus between water and sand, 
between dampness and desiccation the cry 
for life is stifled. For pliysical causes theui- 
selves always changing chainclion-like 
render it impossible for the plant to transmit 
its inherited characters in toto. Plants, in 
fact, all living organisms, look with alarm on 
any sudden permanent change in their 
physical surroundings and set about revising 
their internal structure endtMvouring at the 
same time to run in conformity therewith. 
The universe is something like a huge 
automaton where the different parts, its 
screws, its wheels, its shafts and spriiigs an* 
all in a correlated concord ol equilibrium so 
that a change brouglit about iii any one pari 
will call forth a responsive change in the other 
correlated parts, riie ol)session, f(^r in.^tance 
in th't cactaceous plants of sandy tracts, is 
(|uite in keeping with the nature of the soil, 
its dryness, its porosity and the nature of 
atmosphere — its humidity, its teinp(M*aturc 
and its rate of movement. The plethoric 
display of foliage in a rich soil is in liannony 
with the nature of its physical characters We 
can well say wifh the poet. 

'Ihc budding twigs spii-.id oul their fan, 

To catch tVo breezy air. 

The signiiicance of all these stnictur.d 
modilicatiuns will next engage our attention. 
Physical conditions existing in deserts are too 
well-known to require recapitulation. In dry 
climates and sods which are not of such 
extreme temperature as prevails in deserts, 
leaves are succulent or ncedleshaped or hard. 
These are, as will be easily seen, contrivances 
for lessening the transpiring surface. Put 
wliere the struggle for water is still hard and 
the temperature of the atmosphere too high, 
protective contrivances of still j^reater efllci- 
ency are brought under requisition. In the 
opuntias and cactuse three Jfactors have 
secured this efficiency. Of these the most 
important is the total suppression of the 
leaves, the formation of spines in theiir stead, 
and the conversion of stems into flattened 


expanded leaflike structures or at least 
structures where the greatest amount of 
green surface can be obtained under the cir- 
cumstances. With the development of the 
spines the plant has secured a two fold 
advantage — for not only has the transpiring 
surface been minimised and the small amount 
of water at the disposal the plant taken and 
locked ii[) into its body, without there being 
any serious risk of this water being lost, but 
at the same time attacks from thirsty animals 
Irivc been wardeid off and the sheer force of 
marauding hurricanes minimised. Besides 
lli(?si.* there is a still further contrivance for 
lessening transpiration and affording protec- 
tion, The whole exposed surface of the plant 
is wrappeil iq) in a thitdc cloak of well deve- 
lo[)ed cuticle. Nor is this protective mail 
thrown over the plant an isolated piece of 
tissue to whicli the whole protective function 
has been delegated. I'or charged with its 
share of responsibility it emphasises the need 
for unity in the different systems or tissues 
forming part of the organic mechanism and 
calls upon those immediately subjacent to it 
to give it additional strength by forming a 
strong back bone. The arrangement of the 
cells in the interior of the plant and that of 
those of the stoinatal openings operate with 
the .sjune end in view. For the subepidermal 
tissue presents a bulwark of stiff straight 
pellisade cells two or three rows deep. The 
guard Cells that bound the stomatal openings 
are sunk detq) into the pallisade tissue 
instead of remaining on the surface as they 
do in ordinary land plants. In this way they 
are enabled to screen themselves from the 
Tierce dart like rays of the sun. Add to all 
this the abundant formation of mucilage in the 
interior. Tliis latter substance makes the 
contents of (he cells more viscous and defies 
if only for a short time, the desiccating action 
of the dry parmattaii blasts and scorching sun 
of the desert. Again intercellular spaces 
which in the case of water plants are developed 
to the extent of right canals wide enough 
to bo seen A\ith the naked eye and always 
plentifully provided in all land plants are 
almost elaborately abandoned in the case 
of desert plants. 

The lamentable lack of this thick cuticle 
and its paraphernalias in water plants is 
singularty consistent and functionally con- 
nected with their abundant inter-cellular 
spaces. But nobody seeks protection where 
none is wanted. Characters that, as we have 
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seen already, are indissolubly linked up with 
water plants are quite the obverse of those 
associated with a desert plant. In one the 
whole vital requirement is protective ; in the 
other it is adaptive. The liberal supply of 
mucilage, for instance, in the one has as 
much bearing on the thickness and prot(‘Ctive 
expediencies of the cuticle in it as the air 
channels have on the thin epidermis of the 
other. If for all its latent |)ai lialities for the 
water conducting' elements, the water plant 
fails miserably to incorporate them full fledged 
in its system there is mdlher lack of excuse 
nor wealth of material to shew why they 
should not remain undeveloped. Kvt ry body 
has to pay the forfeit for his own choice and 
the forfeiture in the case in point is not with 
regard to the vascular wat(‘r conducting 
system but other tissues or syslt ms. Plants 
like those of our ])onds and marshes 
wdth better poetic associations may have 
their cells shaped in all conceivabh; sorts 
of fantastic fashion, — witness for in.staiua?, 
the star like and diamond like ccdls in tluu'r 
cortex ; but fashion is not tin? talk of the day 
with the desert plants. Hard and rough as 
its life is it docs not indulge in tin* rather 
insane joy of form arjd fiction — no diversify 
breaks the monotony of its sf)l)cr existenr<- ; 
the c(dls, the component parts, Inne been 
nursed with s{)artan simplicity to (h'v<loi) 
into rigid stiff structure.s with no undulating 
lines to insinuate their mirth into, but with 
right rectilinear ones standing forward like 
armies prepared for assanll. It is loo stout, 
too deformed, too obsessed to i)articipate in 
all the fashionable enjoyments of its more 
fortunate friends on earth ; but it loo enjoys 
heaven and earth, in the limittal rang<- of its 
dominion, though in its own native way — with 
a grim sardonic satisfaction. 

How great the structural contrast is 
between water and desert plants can be 
shewn very clearly if we take the help of a 
table subjoined below. 



Watfr pl.\nts 

DKSKttT PLANTS 

The Plant 

Delicate, trailing or 
llo.'iting with a 
very short stunted 
stem. 

Rough, thick, stout, 
succulent shrubs 
or trees. 

The leaf 

L.irge flualing or 
til in dissected, 

sheathing base, 

long petioles thin 
. .and delicate. 

Fleshy thick or 

spinous or thorny 
or altogether 

abortive. 

C’utlrlo 

' W'a n t i rig — r‘| liilerm.i I 
I'ells [lernuMble to 
water. 

Very thick cartile- 
ganoiis, with a 
covering of hairs- 
impervious. 

Structure 

Porous with many 
intcreellul.ir can- 
als- -ta-lls soft of 
v.'irioiis kinds 

some st.it lihe;. 

Rect.ingular cells, 

compact structure, 
uo air cavities, 
enough inueil.age. 

Water rwu- 
dmtiiig fU:-j 
ineiits aiutj 
iiirrhanicnl 

tis'-UeS 

(K. V. Sy>. 
ten.) ft*'. 

.\o( well develojXMl 
llypoilerma, sele 
lenehvma .almost 
wanting Iroin pe- 
tluK-s, 

W'ry strongly deve- 
hiped, very hard, 
tliiekened .an<l iin- 
jirign.ited cells. 

Ilvpoih-rma and 
similar hard tiss- 
ues alinndant. 

Routs. 

Almost w ii.l iiig onlyA'eiy • Irong, longtap 
a Jew fibrous, loot with a <'oni- 


j)li*x rtjot .system. 

( Z-/ be tontinued. ) 
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TUDOR LITERATURE. 

1500-1579. 

( Couiulued from V^L /. ) 

POETRY. 

‘‘ Starting with 1 lenryson^ and his Scotch suc- 
cessors, Dunbar^, Douglas^ and Lyndesay^, we 
come soiuli to Hawes®, Skelton®, and Barclay'^ and 
pass away fioinilie “ old order " with Wyatt® and 
Surrey®.”=» 


U^S V-|-iSoo 

2. 

1460—1520 

3. I 471 --V 522 

4. 

1400— 15.5 » 

5. i4H3?A-i520 ? 

6 . 

1.^60—1529 

-u 

1 

Ln 

8 . 

i 5 <^ 3 — *542 


'9. 15^8-1547- 


* A. J. Wyatt and W. H. Low. 



Init folder 1 have to!d tliat Kivijir J^mei I 
bad infused Chadcerlan spirit into Scottish liter- 
ature* His successor therein were no unworthy 
figures. Dunbar and Dougias : ** Tlicse* Scot 
poets kept the flame alive in the dark days between 
Chaucer and Spenser until the advent of 'the two 
chief lanterns of light to all others that have 
since employed their pennes upon English Poesie/ 
Wyatt and Surrey, "t 

John Skelton (1460-1529) was an English poet 
of this time. His serious writings, which are mostly 
eulogestic verses, ad<lressed to patrons, and allego- 
ries, are not of much worth. They are stiff and 
pedantic and do not evince any indication of 
literary stvle. BtU his comic and suirical writings, 
and especially his diatribes against so liigh a 
personage as Cardinal Wolsey, are distinctly origi- 
nal ; they strike out a new path in tlie history r»f 
English satire — a path as yet untrodden by any of 
his not less billiant predecessors. He also wrote 
strongly against many of the prevalent church 
rituals. His more important works are the Tun* 
of Ely Hour Ritmmvnrr. the hank (^f thf sparrow^ 
why come ye not to court, and Colin Clout. The 
last two are anti-Wolsey literature, 

Stephen Hawes (1483.^ — ^520.!^), his contem- 
temporary is known by his cltief work, of a raiiicr 
susquipedallion and explan.ainry title, — The 
History of Grand Antoure and La Bel f^urell, 
called the Pastime of pleasure, containincr fhe 
knowledge of the seven sciences and the course of 
Manulife in this World. L’Ule credit is due to 
him, in point of originality. 

Thomas Sackville (1536—1603), afterwards 
Lord Buckhursr, wrote the Induction of the famous 
Mirror of Magidra es. It will not be out of 
place here to dwell upon this most momentous 
work of the last days of Cliaucerian influence. 
The object of this work was to fiiriiisli » number 
of tales in verse, relating to the tragic situ lUons 
of some of the great personages of English 
history Other contributors, heitides Stckville, 
William Baldwin, George Ferrer.*?, John Higgins, 


Richard Niccolt, Thomas Chuichyard^ and a few 

others. 

At this point we are landed on a very interes- 
ting stage of this period— that of Wyatt and 
Surrey. Sir Thomas Wyatt (1503—1541) maj^ 
justly be called the founder of the English sonnet 
on the models of Petrarch. He reproduced, to 
the nearest possible ^ point, the attractiveness of the 
Petrarchan sonnets in English. His friend and 
follower Henry Howard, Eirl of Surrey comp1e<^ 
ted the work, which Wyatt had begun. The latter 
moreover translated second and fourth books of 
CEneid in blank verse. Both these poets are 
simple and go straight to the point. They avoid 
allegory. I'liey effected quite a change in' the 
history of the poetry, because they gave indication 
of a new era. I'hey stand at the point where 
allegory and chivalrous romance ceases to have 
any meaning, and the elaborate involution of 
Pag in and semi Christian mythology disappeersi 
before a more correct style— the style of the court 
and liie ladies' bower. The form of poetry, tOO« 
is ciianged : tlie epic Is set aside for the sonnet. 
Iisspiiilis equally altered: love songs take the 
place of moral disquisitions.'’ 

In 1579, Spenser published his Shtphirft 
Calender, 

PROSE 

The prose literature of the period miy better 
be coped with by resolving them Into fcveral 
deiioutiiiationil heads with reference to their 
suojecis Religion, History, Philosophy. 

William ryn lale (1481—1556) and Miles 
Civerdile (ijSS— 15*18) published the hook oj 
Cinrno'i Pravers in English in 1549; John Knpx 
(1535— « 574) wrote his History of the Rt/ormation 
in Scotitnd; an 1 J »lm Fox (1516—1587), hil 
Acts and Monuments. 

In tlie domain of histrical literature, we find 
Robert Fabyau (died 1512), and Edward Hall 
(1500—1547), contributing their best to the enrich- 
ment of iliis cUs< of literature. Pne former 
gave us hi.s Concordance of Histories, beiweef 
Bniius. Ppij m and the ’Pulors. while Hall in 
Ills LLnion of the two Noble and Ji/ustriota Fam 


t A. J. Wyau. 
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Hu 6 f Fork and Lancaster , gives ns a history of 
the Wars of the Roses and of Henry VII ami 
Henry VIII. These histories, however, lack 
systematic treatment and no trace is visible of any 
attempt at discriminating between insignificant and 
really important particulars. All facts that the 
historian has been able to lay his hands upon are 
pul together without any metltod or philosophy. 

Among the philosophical writers of this 
period, Sir Thomas More (i 480— 1535), certainly 
occupies the highest place, on accomu li*s 
Utopia — a philosophy in Romance, a work whicli 
not only gives us in a concrete fotin, the skeich 
of an ideal republic, but also has eniici»ed the 
English Vocabulary by at least one \vor.<. Sir 
Thomas More was also the author of It^e rf 
Richard III, evincing a set hand at p-lished 
style. Roger Ascham’s (1515—1568) .S’t/rW Master 
and Toxophilus show a consideiahle annumi 
logic, as also originality in liie author ; 1 hom is 

Wilson (1526? — 1581) wrote his Lnoir ami 
Rhetoric, John Lily's (155^ — 1606) dhiphnts is 
remarkable fora style of wiiiing wliich is kmovn 
by a name derived from the verv sune wnk. 
His style is stiff and pedantic. Wiiiioui o-inini^ 
straight to the point. Lily would go all the way to 
a distant metaphor or to some other giddv fieure uf 
speech and then come back in a round-about 
fashion to his same distination. 

The translators were not idle. INTany tranOa- 
tions from foreign languages were addc-d to ilie 
literature, chief of which was Plutatclis live^ I'V 
Thomas North (1538 ?- 1 601). Of William 

Painter, (1540 P-1594) Hie author iA 

which is a colleciinii of Italian vtoiies 
from Boccaccio and B.uniello; and fh-niu'e 
Whetstone, who wrote Promos and ('aMandra, 
maybe mentioned. Another .species <*f wiuing 
v\z., chronicles, was also usliereil in chieflv by the 
instrumentality of Raphael Ilolinslietl who die<l 
in 1580. If may be reniaiked, by U'C bye, tint 
Shakespeare drew a great poiiion of idd inaieiials 
from Plutarch, and from Hoini sited. 

Drama. 

In a previous paper, I have spoken of the 
origin of drama in England ; and it w ouM bt-ar 
recounting here what I have .said before. I he 
first form of drama, extant in English literature, 
was the Mysteries or Miracle plavs, whiclr were 
chiefly devoted to ecclesiastical sul>iecis and con- 
fined in the circles of the clergy From the clergy 
it was first transferred to the lauy by tiie app( arance 
of the morality plays. 'I'he drama no longer 
remained the property of the church only; the 
jw^rj/i/w gradually developed distinct features to 
commend themselves to cultured miud.s ; Tnieeludes 
came into existence, through the agency of iinhie- 
ipepf.whohad servants and retainers— who were 
accomplished actors— solely dependant on their 


respective masters. These acted before their lords, 
according to tlie ^weel will of the latter. Duting 
the last days of Elizabeth, were found numerous 
companies of actors, pr«»speiing under the patro- 
nage of nohlemen, and bearing their names, e.g., 
Luni Leicester's Servants etc. 

'I hs stale of diama dining this time has been 
analysed by Messrs Wyatt and Low, in the follow- 
ing in.'inner 

We miglit roughly classify the early Elizahcth- 
an drama under ihiee heading'- — v'Z . (rt) the popular 
nrainn, (Ai llie Latin, and {c) llie ltali>*n. In many 
(if noi in all) of the w.uks ol the later Kl'Zabethans 
we shall find all these eletneiits hlenCed, as we 
siial! to a less extent in some of llie tailler ones; 
lu re, however, We may consider them separately. 

(ii) Tl.e pnpnhii draun continues the varie- 
ties aireaiiv enuineiMied — liz , H'C My.'teiy and 
the Mnacle, acted d.mn to llie very dose 
of our peii.Ki, the Morality and ihe Interlude; 
and develops from the two hitler ihe rough farce 
and the chionich- phiv, paiinking of tlie naiuie of 
il-.ein both. Ihe \<iur Kl-zahelhan diaina owes 

much lo it noliO>ly not u hide of the foiin of the 

lii>iorv-pl<v and of the ch»''nage and humorous 
foolerv of tile c<»n)edy. 


“ {If) 'bhe Latin diamn, dining the early period 
we deal with lieie. mav conveniently he studied in 
cnnrc.i.m 

„ il.c IM. itrl is Scm'«;ii> loii.r.ly, Iannis 

ami Teuicc, ri.Mi'i- an.l -ruHnee lux I.ern 
,iscd heloie to supplv snggei^tions tor the faulval 
or pstmh. liumoi..us elciiunt.s of tlie older plays; 
ill Ud dl’s pl.iv, liowev- r, we find a coincdv, 
iiironvliU l^nel'^l^ hi plot, incidmt. lone, and 




iiiisi'd on chissic 


till iflels 


i^.,.ards its cons'i uciion. 

*‘(fV 1 in' Italian diama. as far as it concerns 
„ lieie find- il.< r- pies* ntat’.ve as legaids 

ragedv in such a wo.k a^ ( Lifc lene ^ Jo. asu 

)r Wh'etsione'- ' Piomos and C.as>ai.dia. and as 
.,eauis comedv, in Ciascon.ne's ‘Supposes. ^ c 
,ced not iiere dwell long on this section : hut let 
point out dial it is peihnps llie most 

.'dor of ilte ureal Khz dieihan staue. ajid that 

isclf vv-is deiived from die Lilin iliama 

To turn 10 pimic..l..rs. John t'-”®.' 

,:6sn W>ole S.oe.iil liiir-iliules. cl.irl of «n n 
s /"Awr /”i ; Ni- liolas U.iaU (1:05 15-61 
,„il,..r oMlu; fx-l r.'5.-ulai .'f,, 

Roislir Do , (,540 : S;xUvllW ai'<l 1 1 ' 

So.ioM (i 532 *i 5 ' 4 ' GffMuc in 15^*. 

may be talica ibe flirt liagcity. 

A j A A 
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ALLAHABAD UNIVERSITY. 


Sir, 

Allow me to draw the attention of the Univer- 
sity to a few inconsistencies that are to i)e met wiili 
in the Prospectus of the Ut/iversiiy of Allahabad. 
There are manv courses of study open to the 
students in ilje Intermediate, On ilie science side 
a sill lent may take eillier (i) Physics, Chemistry 
and Bioloiiy. or (2 ) Phvsics, Chemistry and Mathe- 
matics, or (3' Pliysics, Cliemislry and a classical 
Ian'4:inq:e. Odv lliose wh > Inve pisse.i with 
group (i) and (2) are allowed to t <ke the B. Sc. 
There is no provision male for those who have 
passed with science and a classic \1 l.uwua^**. 
Tiiere is no reason why siu ienis of group (3^ 
Should not be allo ved to t ike up tlie li. Sc. wiili 
Wolojfy, M itliein.nics is not at all a necessary 
auxiliary of tlie B. S :. widi Biology, in as much as 
tile mubetmiical p iriiou of Physics is omitted 
from tlie Cotirse of llutse wiio g) up witfi Biology. 
It follows that M alie n uics is on an equ il footing 
wiih a classical languige ; secotidly, Biology is 
equally a foreign subject to b >tli the siu ients of 
Muhemuics aud a classical lauginge. Will tlie 
antborilies kindly look into the matter and make 
the courses even ? 

O a the Arts side also there appears a fiiw, 
which 1 may be albnved to point out lu the F. A. 
Mecitanics is taught along with Physics, but in tlie 
B. A it is taught along witli .M.iibem uics. Suppose 
a siiideiU takes A course wiili Maibeiiiaiics in the 
F. A., he is not instructed in Mechanics. lu llie 
B. A. he ha? to take up .Maiheuiaiics, along with 
which he is required to read higher Mechanics. It 
is pretty clear tint the higher course in ]\Iechanics 
can not be profit ibly pursued without fir.st going 
Ihrough the element iry course. I hope the 
University will regulate the coursesJin such a way 
as to avoid the unnecessary difliculijes and make 
Ihe courses smooth for stuvlents. j 

CHHAIL BIIIARI LAL 
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Humanity and Hindu Literature 

A REVIEW. 


A paper on the propagation of Hindu Litera- 
ture was read bv Professor Benoy Kumar Sarkar 
M..\. of the National College, Calcutta at the last 
Literary Conference of North Bengal held at 
Ciiauhaii in the fust week of April. The Professor 
dealt with th- subject from linguistic and literary 
as well as religious standpoints. 

lie believes that the Romantic movement in 
European art and literature and Transcendental 
movement in Western Philosophy generally can be 
irtced to Hindu mystical and metaphysical 
speculations that found their way into the social 
life of Europe ihrough travellers' tales and tourists* 
caricatures. lie has suggested various lines of 
work that should be undertaken by friends of the 
proviu.'ial verniculirs in incorporating and adapt- 
ing ilii liter iry legacies of the ancient and medioe- 
val Hindu thinkers. Books should be written in 
‘be vernaculars giving ilie history of Indian litera- 
ture from the earliest limes. Then again a series 
or b loks should be compiled in the provincial 
Imgtuges summarising the best works of the 
greatest Hindu men of letters. So that correspond' 
ing to t:ie series of ancient classics for English 
Reiders edited by Collins we may have 
C/.issics for Readers in Bengali^ Hindi, Marathi 6*^, 
We are glad to be able to say that some worli 
along tlie lines indicated has been done by the 
P.vihii Office of /Mlahabad controlled by the 
Society for the Propagation of Hindu Literature. 

Professor Sarkar his discussed the question 
from Educational stand-point also. He has ver)/ 
forcibly e.\pressed his arguments for imbuing 
students of elementary classes with ideals and 
aspirations fro-ti the literary treasures of the 
Hindu world. And the University courses also 
should emphasise the study of Indian History and 
Philosophy from original materials and compel 
students to go through Sanskrit Literature, Pal' 
Teats, inscrintions and oth#*r «mirrA« l»arn 
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them •» data and cftfiatnict hl^rorv and phllnsophy 
out nf them in an itulepen lt?nf wiy. K hioation of 
Hindus cannot be rt:a), a i t calcuU'ed to 

pro liic*!i good results und! an 1 unless ilm national 
tradliionSf natioinl ideals an t nuion d ptsrfornnnc^s 
in art and achievemenis in literature he^in to take 
important place inti the higher an t liw^r stiges. 

Nor is Hindu Literature to be propagatett in 
the interest of Indian Elucition alone For as 
Professor Sarkar concludes, the world of univer- 
sities at large, educated humanity, ir< short. — lovers 
of science and priests of the temples of learning 
can not neglect it. It is certainly very astonishing 
to find thit the graduates of the highest order in 
European and American Universities should go 
out into the world with a very perfunctory kinov' 
ledge of Hindu literature, Ptiilosophy and Socio- 
logy. It is absolutely necessary in the interebts of 
comparative literature and science that types of 
culture and ide tls, wiieiher high or losv, spiritual 
or non-spiritual, highly developed or very ru.li. 
mentary, should be studied in a most dispassionate 
and unprejudiced fashion. 

Professor Sarkar therefore concluvles with an 
appeal that the universities of the niodein w.»rld 
that are advancing the bounds of huiuan knowledge 
and are adding to the slock of world’s scitmce 
should make it a point to have iliiniu Ijieraiure 
and Philosophy as compulsory subjects for all 
advanced courses in historical, socijiogical and 
philosophical subjects. I'ime has arrived, he 
believes, when educated Hindus should be forth 
coming to take up the work of propagating (lindii 
Literature in foreign countries in a scientifio anvl 
non-religious or non*racial spiiit and try to in- 
fluence the distinguished Universities by extension 
Lectures, Pamphlets, dissertations and books 
specially written for the purpose. 'Phe objects of 
these missionaries should be wholly non-sectarian 
and non*political and they should work in sucli 
t way as to promote an interest in the study of 
Hindu literature and life and prepare the way for 
comparative philosopliy and sociology. 

M. M. BASU, m a , B.r.. 

Ut« ProfMior, Ripon CoUegre anJ Government Research 
Scholar in Hindu Philosophy, 
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En^Ush TAUraiuri of ike XTXth Century, By 
A. J. VVy lit and Henry Clay. (University Tutorial 
Press. London). 

I*he >»iuh irs have given llm Storv of English 
Literature ditrim; the nineteenth century in a con* 
cise and rr*al.ible form. The virird and abundant 
liter irv ninput of th^ period ha-^ been exceedingly 
well m.ina'ed and we have no liesitalion 10 say 
thii ihe h.i »k wrKil I |>rove to he ill*- best History 
of English Literature for junior Students. 

Milton s Paradise Lost Bks. HI and IV. By 
A. J. F. Collins and S. E. Goggin. (University 
TuKjriAl series) 

A irood annotated F. lition of the Paradise 
Lost III and IV. The Notes are complete and up 
to date. 

7 ennvson*s Enoch Arden. By Frederick Allen, 
An edition exiCily like the above. 

Junior ffent, Bv John Sailorly D. Sc , M. A. 
(University rmorial Press f.il ) 2 s. 

'Phis volume is intended for the Cambridge 
Junior Loral Kxarntintion, but ir can he also used 
bv our Intermediate students. The chief usefulness 
of the book is ilie Calculations and Exercises. 

7 he Rfisf oration and the Revolution i 1715. 
Bv Ariimr ila'osall M. A. (Rivinglons’ Textbooks 
of English I listory ». 2 6 1. 

A scliolarly liitle work. Mr. Ilassall deserve 
the lii'^h'-si praise for his clearness of arrangement 
supply nf all suitaide lielps i.e. maps, index, geneoa- 
logical anil chronological tables and questions at 
the end of eac’ chipter. 

Advanced Enp^lish Grammar through Cowponi- 
tiofi. Bv lolin, l3. Rose M. A. (T/jndon : George 
Bell) 2 s 6d. 

The author's nhj^-ct is to tn at grammar, not 
as an end in itself, divorceil from imineiltate tin- 
lily hut as arising out of every-Uv forms of speech, 
and as giving practical help in their mastery and 
in the completeness of their .study. 


Geometarwfor Schorls Voh. T. HI. By W, G. 
Borchardi M. A. B. So. and ih- Rev A. D. Perrolt 
M. A. (London : George Bell) as 6d. 

The hook lis treated accorling to the new 
Syllabus of Geometry (Plane). What strikes one 
i.s the excelleiil arrangement and the copious use 
of graphic metl^ds. The book is very useful 
Malric* Studeais. 
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SCIENCE NOTES 

AND OTHER INTERESTINQ MATTERS. 

Captain Amunuskn’s brilliant eptpetliiion had a 
. triple success. He attained the 

I^The An?,retic South Pole on December 1 », and 
found, as Sliackleion s observations 
had led u$ to expect, that it is located in a vast 
plain, alike in all directions, mile alter mile. In 
his outward journey he covered twenty-five kilo 
metres per day. and averaged thirty-six kilometres 
per day on the return. For the first time a lan- 
ding was made on King Edward Vll Land, to the 
east of the Great Ice-Barrier, and the party under 
Lieutenant Preslud made geological collections 
which may confirm the view that this land is con- 
tinuous with South Victoria Land. The third 
achievement of first-rate order was the discovery of 
the end of Ross*s Great Ice Barrier. The altitude 
of the Polar plain above sea level is about ro,ooo 
feet, and the temperature on December 14 was fiiiy 
Fahrenheit degrees below freezing point. 


As has long been known, a vacuum lube charged 
with neon gives a brilliant light with but little 
hf h absorption of electric energy , yet, 
Neon T^ubis as with other vacauunyiubcs, there is 
a progressive absorption of the gas, 
and the light finally becomes extinguished. In a 
note presented before the Paris Academic dcs 
Sciences, M. G. Claude describes a number of 
experiments made to overcome this drawback. Me 
found ihii with the tubes first used, liaving small 
electrodes, the latter healed rapidly, nearly to red- 
ness, and a metallic deposit formed on the glass in 
their neiglilmurhood. Alter eight hours' working ihe 
amount of tiiis deposit was as much as i 6 gram- 
mes. On examining the deposit he found itie 
neon appeared to be occluded in the metal. Since 
the disappeaiance of tlie gas was llius a conse- 
quence of the vaporisation of the electrode, M. 
Claude reasoned that the life of the lube would be 
increased by using larger electrodes, which would 
keep cooler. With this object he constructed a 
neon tube 45mm. in diameter, liaving copper 
electrodes equivalent to a surface of 300 &q cm per 
ampere of current. One of these tubes worked 
satisfactorily at the Salon de I’ Automobile for 210 
hours, when it was accidentally broken. Since 
then, with a tube 6 metres long and having electro- 
des presenting a surface of 500 sq cm per ampere, 
M. Claude found that the potential difference 
necessary to maintain the current only changed by 
4 per cent, in 400 hours. l*hc efficiency is stated 
to be excellent, being 0.8 walls per candle. In 
this connection it is, perhaps, if interest to note 
that, where energy wholly convertible into the 
light to which the eye is most s^sitive, the output 
would be 55 candles per watt, f^cordiug to recent 
measurements of M M. H. Buisson and Cb. Fabry. 



THE UNIVERSITY BOAT RACE. 

Oxford Wins. 

Details of thk Rack. 

The Boat Race was rowed again onApril ist. The ‘ 
start being made at 12-30 p.m. A strong north* ‘ 
westerly wind was blowing. | 

Oxtord won the Boat Race by six lengths, in 22 .■ 
minutes 5 seconds, leading throughout. 

1 his is the 69th race. Oxtord has won 38 times 
to the 30 of Cmhridge, the contest in 1877 having 
resulted in a dead heat. The last time Cambridge 
won was in ly. 8. 

Oxford won last year in the record time of 18 min. 
29 secs., the previous record being beaten by 18 secs. 

The following are the names and weights of the * 
crew'.— 


Oxford. 


1 

H. Pitman (Eton and New College) 

St. 

lb.- 


tbow) ••• ... 

II 

*3 

4 i 2 . 

C. li. Tinne (Eton and University) ••• 

12 

4 ^ 

♦ 3 - 

L.. G. Worinald ,Kton and Magdalen) ... 

12 

II! 

4. 

K. 1 ). Horsfall vEion and Magdalen; ••• 

12 

7 

. 5 - 

A. H. M. Wcddeibui n ^Etoii and 

Bailiol; 

13 

IL 

+6. 

A. F. K. Wiggins (Eton and New 

< 


College; ... ... 

12 

III 


*7, C. W. H. Littlejohn tVictoria and New 

College) 12 gl 

*R. C. Bourne ^Eton and New College) 

(stroke; 11 2 ^^ 

♦ H. B. Wells (Winchester and Magdalen) 

(cox) 8 d 

^An old Blue, 
tispare man last year. 

Cambridge. 

♦R. W. M. Arbiuhiio; yRtun and Third 

I'linity; bow’j lO IC 

2. D. C. Collins (Wellington, New Zealand. 

and First Trinity; ... il lol 

3. H. M. Heyland (Wellington and 

Pembroke; ... ••• „ 12 1} 

4. R. S. Shove ^Uppingham and First 

Trinity) 12 2| 

5. J. H Goldsmith vRossall and Jesus) ••• 13 oj 

♦6, K. L. Blanc Smith (Eton and Third 

Irinity; 13 4} 

7. L. S. Lloyd (Eton and Third Trinity) ... lo Si 

« 3 . S. E. Swann (Rugby and Trinity Hall; 

(stroke) ... ... u ♦ 

♦C. A. Skinner (Durban High School and 

••• 9 ■ 

* An old Blue. 
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HARVARD AND THE INDIVIDUAL. 
By L. B. R. Bkiggs. 


[Reprinted from Boston Ttamcript^ June 24, 1903.] 


For such intercollegiate discussion as takes the 
form of '^symposia’* in Sunday papers, the relative 
merit of large and small colleges is a neverfailing 
topic; and in this discussion some officer of the 
smaller colleges maintain that a collge is the better 
for being small. Without inquiring whether these 
gentlemen would reject opportunities of growth for 
their own colleges, whether the system of admission 
by certliiciite is not chiefly a bid for students, and 
whether the very pleas for the small college are 
not designed to make it larger, I pass at once to 
the strongest argument of the small college— the 
argument that in it everybody knows everybody 
else, and that consequently, while the whole 
^community may move as one man, the individual 
is never ignored. In a large college, these gentle- 
imen contend, concerted action is impossible ; and 
[the individual with no strng social claim is lost in 
khe crowd. Near a whole city full, home he has 
bone. If he is poor, he may starve ; if he is 
forbid, he may go mad ; if he is sick, he ma> 
!die — and no one of his fellows knows till all is 
jover. If he is eccentric, he may be “queered’* as 

I t is called, growing queerer and queerer until an 
eccentricity which might be modified into 
effective individuality has become a hopeless 
Inability to get on with men. In a small college 
the student who would be a recluse is literally 
bragged out of his den to see football — or even to 
play it — and is humanized thereby. At a large 
college nobody need know or care whether anyone 
Kes a game of football or not. There are enough 
without him. If he chooses to “flock by himself,” 
be may do so till he is at cross purposes with his 
youth and with every natural manifestation 
k youth in others. Yet the spirit that brings all 
She students of a college together for a common 
birpose, the undived enthusiasm of a 
college., is one of the Breeiont 


whole 
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education ; for even when to middle-aged people 
the cause seems trivial, the spirit is patriotism, the 
same patriotism that in a national crisis 
“Shflll nerve horoic boys 
To hazard all in freedom's fight." 

That even a large college may be roused as one 
man is obvious to anybody who has heard (I use 
the word advisedly) a gatne of baseball at Prince- 
ton, or who has known athletics at Yale, or 
who knew Harvard in the foot ball season of 1901. 
Princeton, situated in a small town on an isolated 
hill, is a centre to itself. Yale lived long in and 
about a crowded campus, and is so far from a 
great city that even on Saturdays and Sundays the 
students naturally stay at the college. At Yale, 
moreover, as at Princeton, the elective system was 
for many years applied so sparingly that the stu- 
dents felt the sympathy which comes of common 
tasks ; and even if now and then this union, like 
some others, was a union for the avoidance of 
labor, it could not but prove a strong bond. 
Harvard, on the contray, seems at first sight to 
have every requisite for disintegration ; she lives 
close to a l<rge city, full of social distractions ; she 
has hundreds ol students from Boston and the 
suburbs who may go and come every day ; her 
recitation halls, her laboratories, and even her 
dormitories are often far apart. Moreover her 
elective system is so free that even at the outset 
it breaks up the classes ; and not only Jones and 
Smith, but Jones and Johnson, whose alphabetical 
destiny would seem to unite them, may go throng:, 
four years without knowing each other by sight or 
even being in the sa>ue lecture-room at the same 
time. In such a university, it is urged, all common 
feeling must be factitious — “pumped," like that 
organized cheering when nobody is cheerful, but 
everybody is trying to “support” his team and 
‘^rattle*’ the other one. In organized cheering, it is 
urged, and in iha^ only, Johnson have a common 

emotional experience, but they have it anony- 
mously. * 

A story told by Professor Palmer and afterward 
printed by Mr. K S. Martin reveals the divided 
interests of Harvadl. On the evening of a mass 
meeting in Mamachusetts Hall for the discussion 
ir ralatinna between 
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Harvard and Yale, Frofesaor Palmer went to Sever 
Hall, where Mr. David A. Wetla was to lecture on 
banking ; and as he went he was troubled by the 
thought that *Hhose boys” would all be in Massa- 
chsetts Hall, and that Mr. Wells would have no 
audience. Arriving at the lecture hall, which seats 
over four hundred persons, he found standing- 
ropm only ; and it was not Cambridge women that 
filled the seats it was Harvard students. After the 
lecture, remembering that there should be that 
evening a meeting of the Classical Club, he went 
to the top of Stoughton Hall to find there between 
twenty and thirty men, who, oblivious alike of 
banking and of Yale, had spent the evening in a 
discussion of Homeric philology. “H'-irvard 
indifference,” says one critic ; “Harvard Univer- 
sity,” says another. Much of the strength of 
Harvard lies in her variety of interests. Side by 
side with the boys whose passion is football are the 
men whose passion is mathematics or philosophy, 
who care ncthing for intercollegiate politics and 
less than nothing for intercollegiate athletics ; and 
such is the freedom of Flarvard that these men are 
suffered to follow tlieir own bent, and are not 
forced into a life with which they have no sym- 
pathy, To one wlio has lived in Flarvard College 
it is iV/i college of all colleges for the recognition 
of individual needs and individual rights ; of the 
inevitable and delightful variety in talent and tem- 
perament, and even in enthusiasm. When all the 
people in one place are interested in one thing, it 
may he inspiration, and it may he provinciality. 
When everybody in a university shouts at every ball 
game, athletics prosper, but culture pines. Where 
Greek and the chapel are elective, baseball should 
not be prescribed ; and where baseball is not 
prescribed, there are sure to be individuals who 
cannot always occupy either the diamond or the 
bleachers. 

We grant,'* it may be said, “that Harvard 
allows and encourages a man to. lead an Inde- 
pendent intellectual life, to get all the Greek he 
wants, and all the chemistry he wants — and no 
more ; but what of human fellowship, the real and 
great and permanent blessing of col’ege life ?” The 
answer of any one who knows ihn' College is this. 
li t man is inteiestod In anything outside of himself* 


he will get human fellowship in Cambridge ; If 
he is not, be will not get it anywhere. The best 
friendships, as divers wise men have told us, are 
based on common interest in work. Editors of a 
college paper, debaters in a college team, students 
working side by side in a laboratory— or even In 
athletics, now that athletics have ceased to be play--* 
these men, and not the fellow poker-players, are 
laying the foundation of permanent friendship. 
Harvard College contains hundreds of groups ot 
men who come together for work which they do 
for the love of it ; and in some one of these an 
earnest man is sure to find or make his frienda. 
Is it better to know everybody in a class of fifty or 
fifty in a class of five hunderd? Which offers the 
more reasonble and promising basis for the friend- 
ship of a life? Is there not, after all some danger 
when even affinities are, as it were, prescribed and 
provincial — some danger 4n that extempore inti- 
macy, tliat almost instantaneous swearing of eternal 
friendship, which a small community may demand? 

{To be continued) 
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THE METROPOLITAN INSTITUTION 
COLLEGE DEPARTMENT. 

Re-Opens on July /| 1912. 

Niw admissions registertd from June j, 1912, 

Application forms for admission to be had at the college office. 

I. /. A* and I. Sc, Examinations, 

Subjects taught — ^English, Bengali Composition, Sanskrit, Pali, Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, 
History and Logic. 

Also Botany by arrangement with the Indian Association for the cultivation of Science. 

All Combinations allowed, 

II. B A. Examination. 

Subjects taught — English (Pass and Honours), Bengali Composition, Sanskrit (Pass and 
Honours), Pali, Metlienulics (Pass and Honours), Physics, Chemistry, Hisloiy, E<;onomics and Political 
Philosophy and Mental and Moral Pliilosophy. 

All Combinations allowed. 

III. E. Sc. Examination. 

Subjects taught — Mathematics ( Pass and Honours ), Physics and Chemistry. 

IV. Pleader ship classes — are also held. 

V. Special features. 

(i) Two large Lecture the itre^ proviJeJ with gas and wa’er fUtiiigs — one for the teaching of 
Physics and another for that of Chemistry. 

(a) Regular Exercises and Examinations. 

(3) Attached A f esses under supervision of the Principal and a qualified Doctor for them. 

(4) Sports in Marcus Square. 

(5) Six Hardinge Cricket Prizes awarded to students and hoys of the Metropolitan In.stiLution. 

VI. staff. 

Engrlish — J. R. Banerjea, M. A., B. L, (Duff Scholar, Maharaja of Vizianagram Scholar. Hawkins 
Gold Medalist, University Gold Meddlist and Prizeman cVc.), Fellow cn' the Calcutta Univer- 
sity (Vice Principal), K. L. Nag, M. A. (formerly Principal, Jagannaili College, Dacca and 
Radhakanta Gold Medalist), A. 'V. Mitra. M. Puma Chandra Raychaudhiiri, M A. (Late 
Principal. Bhumihar Brahman College. Muzafferpur) and a Piuor to be announced laiei on. 

Bengali Composition — Kali Krishna Bhatlacharyya, Radharaman Vidyabiiusan and Ham 
Krishna Vidyabhusan. 

S&nskrlt — Kali Krishna Bhatlacharyya. Radharaman Vidyabhusan and Ram Krishna Vidyabhusan. 
Pali— Amulya Charan Vidyabhusan. 

Mental and Moral Philosophy— J. R. Bmerje«, m. a , B. L , and K. C. Gupta, M, A., B. L. 
(formerly Principal, Dauiaipur Hindu Academy). 

Logic — K, C. Gupta. M. A. 

History, Economics and Political Philosophy— Manimohan Sen, M. A. and Niipend.anaih 
Dull, M. A. 

Mathematics— Saradaranjan Ray, Vidyavinode M.A, (Principal), M. Ray, M.A. and S.C. Bose M.A. 

Physics — Anath Nath Palit, M. A. (Honorary Lecturer in Physics, Indian Science Association), B C. 
Ghosh, M. A,, M, B., B. C, (Mathematical an»i Natural Science Tripos, Cambridge and Univer- 
fiiiy Lecturer), P. C, Bose M. A. and Rajkumar Chatterji (Holder of 1st class certificate in 
Drawing Ac., Bombay School of Ari)--.Pnysical Laboratory Assistant. 

Chemistry— RN. Das. M A., H. K. De, M. A. (Woodrow SihoUr). H. L. Das Gupta, M. A. 
and S. L. Mukherji, B. Sc. (Demonstrators) 

Law— J* R* Banerjea M. A., B. L., Surendra Chandra Sen, B, L. and P, K. SInlia, BarrUter-at-Law. 
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CALCUTTA, TU ESI )A\, APRIL 30. 1912 

^ye arc glad to present our readers as a frontis- 
piece to this is.siie, a photo of tlic Lucknow 
Medical f^olli“gc. 'I'he photo represents 
Adininistrati\e Block only. We 
^ po.silion in future to 
insert photos of othca- blocks. 

A inovc-inont is on foot among influential 
IMahoinedans of Madias to establi.sh a Girls’ School 
for children of well-to-do and high- 
j* ' class Mahomudans. A preliminary 
meeting was lield on April 20th and 
was attended by a large number of leading Maho- 
inedans, including the Hon. Nawal) Syed Maho- 
med and the Hon. Mr. Justice Abdur Rahim. 

Miss Lynch, Inspectress of Girls’ Schools, who 
presided, supported tlte movement if the commu' 
nity was agreed about opening tlic school. 

Mr. Justice Abdur Rahim also addressed the 
meeting and urged the desirability of adopting 
luiglish as a medium of inslrucrtion. He also said 
that the proposed school would be strictly Gosha. 

Lady Benson, who evinces a keen interest in 
the education of Indian Women, addressed the 
meeting, encouraging the movement and exhorting 
IMahomcdans to .support it that they may derive 
the utmost benefit from il. 

Next week a meeting of parents was held to 
receive suggestions in furthc'iance of the move- 
ment. 

* * * 

'Phe North Bengal Literary Conference met on 
the Kamakhya hills on tho 6lh and 
7th of Aiwil. This was the happy 
r.mf.ieM,o occasion when the nice little town of 
the far East was Rraced by the presence of a few 
distinguished literary men. The difficulty in as- 
cending uphill no doubt told upon the attendance 
of delegates this year ; but still the organisers ate 
to be congratulated, for whatever success attended 
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this session of the Conference, it was due wholly 
to the cncrc^y of a few gentlemen who, for reasons 
best known to themselves, preferred to work 
unaided. 

* * 

The public service of Rai Rahadur T.ala Baij 
Nath, Retired Judge Agra is not un- 

A rL'tired . . „ , 

jiuiKes w.iik known to the [)uhl]c. J h(‘se days he 

on education 

is employed in an enquiry as to the 
caiKSCS of premature mortality amongst the Hdu- 
cated Indians. He requests all the University 
.students to hol[> him in the task and wants informa- 
tion on the following points ; — 

(1) Conditions under which (diildren arc 
brought up from tluMr infancy. 

(2) Lifeofbrns in Schnr)). 'I'hc pressurt' of 
studies and the way in which the [iresent system of 
examinations tells iqion their health. 

(3) lafe in (.’olleges and the way in which 
students livci in boarding houses, the kind of food 
they eat, their games and recreations, hours of study 
and the average monthlv expense of a university 
student in a hostel. 

(4) Whether the (’ourses jireseribed by the 
university arc not too long and whether they are 
completed with in the term. 

(5) A\’hat is ihc^ ])(;rc(;ntage of successful can- 
didates in University Exam, and what arc the chief 
causes of failure ? 

(6) Whether the system of Examinations by 
compartments will jirove more? beneficial to 
students. 

(7) What is the percentage of married and un- 
married students in Colleges and are married stu- 
dents worse than others. 

(S) Whatj, an; the mo.st pn;vali.>nt diseases 
amongst students and to what causes are they due ? 

(9) What is the daily life of an ordinary 


THE UNIVERSITIES 


to.sh Mookerjee, Vice-Chancellor, pre.siding. 
The meetinj^ as usual was a formal one and 
only lasted ten minutes. 

Before the business on the Agenda was 
rnveiiinjr of taken up, the Vice-Chancellor, in 
.-i Poiti.'iii unv'ciling the ]iortrait of the late 
Mr. Premchand Roychand, of Bombay, one 
of the eminent benefactors of the University, 
said that in 1865, when the University of 
Calcutta was .still in its infancy, Mr. Prem- 
chand Roychand offered to the University 
two lakhs of rupees unfettered by any 
conditions. That amount had hitherto been 
applied for the encouragement of higher 
studies amongst the bc^?;t graduates. The 
late ]\Ir. Premchand held an absolutely first 
place amongst the merchant princes of 
lh)inbay, and in an account of his life, 
published shortly after his death in 1906, it 
was pointed out that the total amount of his 
charities catnc to no less than sixty laklis 
of rupees. The portrait was then unveikxl 
amid loud and prolonged chccr.s. 

The Senate, acce])ting the recommendation 
..r of the Sjmdicate, granted affilia- 
lion to the following colleges in 
the subjects inarke<l against each, with effect 
from the commcMiceinent of the ensuing 
se.ssion : — 

Presidency College, Calcutta— Pali to the 
B. A. Honors. 

Rangoon C'ollcgc — Physics to the 1 . .\. 
and 1 , Sc. standard. 

Ikaptist College, Rangoon —Mathematics 
to the Intermediate standartl. 

Indian Association for the Cailtivation of 
Science -Potany to the K Sc. Pass Stanrlard. 


I'he Griffith Memorial Prize for 1910 bas 
Mnn..- equally divided between live 

ri..i i*ii/.; 1010 following Iwo caudidatcs for tbc 
essay noted again.st the name of each — 
Hr. Sj'amadas Mukerjec, M. A., rh. o. 
(O.sculating H)'pcr-Spbercs to Hyper twisted 
Curves of five or higher Dimensions'' Rai 
Upendra Nath Brabmachari Bahadur, M. v., 
M. I)., rh..D. (on a new method of testing 
blood and on some new facts regarding the 
consitution of erythrocytes). 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY. 

A meeting: of the Senate of the Calcutta 
Senate Meet- University was held .it the Senate 
ing /i«n K) House, College Square, Sir Ashu- 


On 


Ritchie Pri/i 


the re.sults of the recent Final if i- 
Examination, the Ritchie Prize 
and the University Gold Medal 
have been awarded to Subodh Kumar Da.s of 
the University Law College. 
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Applications are invited from candidates 
Maharaja of for tlic Maharaja of Darbhanj^a 
sch^iarSfiJi scholarship for 1912. Such appli- 

* 9 '-' cations are to reach the Rej^istrar 
not later than the 30th June 1912. 

The value of the scholarship is Rs. 50 per 
month and it is tenable for one year only 
from July 1912 to June 1913. 

All graduates and Licentiates in Medicine 
of the Calcutta University are eligible to 
compete for the scholarship. 

Every candidate is required to state in his 
application the special subject or branch f)f 
medical science in vvdiich he proposes to carry 
on investigation or research work and also 
to state in what respects his investigations 
a[)pear to him to tend to the advancement of 
medical studies. Me is also required to state 
ill his application the place where he intends 
to carry on his research work. If in a recog- 
nised laboratory or hos()ital a recommenda- 
tion from the head of such laboratory or 
hospital as to the fitness of the candidate to 
conduct such work and the probable value of 
such work must accompany the application. 
If the candidate intends to carry on investi- 
gations firivately, his application must be 
.supported by a certificate to the above effect 
from a Member of the iMculty of Medicine. 

The .scholar will be appointed b)' the 
.’syndicate on the rccommeiulatiim of the 
I'acult}' of Medicine. 

During the tenure of his scholarship the 
scholar will be re(]uircd to devote at least 
lour hours a day, Sunda)’s and holidays 
CNccpted, to research work in the special 
branch of medical science selected by him 
• aid approved b)' the Board of Studies in 
Medicine, and his work will be open to 
inspection by a Member of the Faculty of 
Medicine to be specially deputed b}’ the 
h acuity in that behalf. 

During the tenure of his sclujlarsliip ever)- 
Research scholar will be required to submit 
•^hort quarterly reports of his work to the 
Member of the Faculty of Medicine wlu^ may 
be deputed to inspect his work# and upon 
who.se favourable rejjort the continuance of 
his scholarship will depend. 

Each scholar will also be required to 
f'ubmit, at the end of his tenure of scholarship, 
complete statement which must be type- 
written and otherwise ready for publication 
wWch will be laid before the Faculty of 
Medicine, who if publication be deemed 


advi.sable, will decide all questions in connec- 
tion therewith. 


'riic Griffith Memorial J’rize for 1913 will 
(Jiiir.iii M.mo- awarded by the Ilon’hle the 

.i.ii i;uo Vice-C.'hancellor and Syndicate 
of the ('alcutta University in the course of 
1913, and the subject fin* the prize will be an 
essay or record of original work in .some 
deparUrient of Science. 

All jjcrsons who have taken the Degree 
of Bachelor in the Faculty of Arts, or the 
corresponding Degree in any «.)ther Faculty 
in the ('alcutta Fniversity, will be allowed to 
compete' fiji* the [)rize. 

Each candidate for the prize is recpiired to 
send to the undersigned his cssa\' or record 
of original w(n*k under a distinguishing motto 
on or before the 31st December 1912. The 
name of the caiuliflatc mii^t be forwarded at 
the same time in a sealed envckjpe with the 
motto outside. 


.Applications are invited from candidates 
( intend to compete for the 
i.d 1‘iiA- Coates Memorial Prize for 1912. 

The prize will be awarded to the best 
writer of a thesis on any indigenous drug or 
drugs to be selected by the ctMupetitor Inmself 
subject to the ap})roval of the Dean of the 
Faculty of .Medicine. The writer of the 
thesis must be a graduate in .Medicine of the 
('alcutla UnivcTsit)*, who has been engaged 
in the practice of the profession for at least 
five \ cars. 

The names of the drugs .^o .^elected must 
be submitted to the Registrar for the 
approval of the Dean of the kAaculty of Medi- 
cine within three months from the date of 
this Hvitice. The names of the drugs approved 
by the Dean of the ]’'aciilty of Medicine will 
as soon as possible, l)c communicated to the 
candidates who submitted their applications 
witliin the specified time. 

Xo prize will l)e awarded for a thesis on 
any drug which has m)t been appn^ved by the 
Dean of the k'acult)' of Aledicinc. 

The thesis must be written in I'.nglish and 
it must be submitted to the Registrar not 
later than the 30th November 19TJ in a 
.sealed cover with the words ‘‘Thesis for 
Coates Memorial Prize’’ and the name of the 
writer distinctly stated on it. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MADRAS 

M. A. Degree Ex^mination, 1912. 

Bninch II A. {Physics). 

The following candidates have passed : — 
Register No. Name. Class. 

29 Ganapati.subrahmanyam, S. 3rd 
31 Ramaiya, R. 3rd 

Branch II B. {Chemis/ry) 

Tlie following candidate have passed : — 
Register No. Name. Class. 

39 Veeraraghavan, Kada)'am C. 3rd 

Branch III A. {Botau\). 

Register No. Name. Clas.s. 

40 Narasinga Ran, Tripasore V. (failed). 

41 Tyagaraja Ran, Tanjore. (failed). 


THE COLLEGES 


Babu Hcramba Nath Banerji Demon- 
Cotioi. strator in Thysics in this College 

(Luihiiti. foj- ^ years has been trans- 

ferred to Rajshai. Prof. Banerji was a success- 
ful teacher very popular with the Staff and 
the student.s. Before he loft the .students 
gave a lea-party in his honour. The func- 
tion was eminently successful. The enthu- 
siasm with which the students, arrangctl the 
whole thing in a few hours time reflects great 
credit on them and also evinces their great 
love and respect for the gentleman in wlu)se 
honour the party was held. Jleramba Babu’s 
social qualites arc not likely to be .soon forgot- 
ten by thcGauhati public. The gentry and the 
profes-sors also arranged a party to " bid him 
farewell. It is indeed with a heavy heart that 
the students and the staff have been com- 
pelled to say good-bye to Ileramba Babu. 
The only redeeming feature is that his suc- 
ces.sor Babu Tarakeswar Bhattacharji M. A. 
formerly of the Midnajiur College has already 
shown himself worthy of his predecessor. 

^ The University Examinations are over in 
this Centre. Universal satisfaction is ex- 
pressed with the questions set thi.s year ; but 
the B. A, Political philosophy pass jjaper and 
the Intermediate Mathematics paper are pro- 
nounced stifTer than usual, This seems to be 
a gener^ feeling shared by the Calcutta and 
Dacca students as well. 


What interests most the Gauhati public 
and specially the students at this part of the 
year, is the Intcr-school tournament in which 
all the High English Schools of the Assam 
Valley take part. This year the sports 
aroused the keenest possible interest and 
the number of spectators was unusually 
large. The prizes were given away by Mrs. 
Gurdon (wife of the Divisional Commissioner) 
and by Mrs. Sudmersen (wife of the Principal). 
It is no exaggeration to say that in no 
mofussil district town of Bengal are sports so 
much valued as a part of Collegiate and 
School education as at Gauhati. Here at 
least is one point wherein the Bengali boys 
can profitably imitate their brethren in 
Assam. 

The pre.sentation of Diplomas of the 
i hu M;i.iras Dcgrcc of Licentiate in Agriculture 
took place at the College on 
Coimkiiorc Friday, 29th March 1912, the 
Director of Agriculture, Mr. G. A. D. Stuart 
I. C. S. presiding. The Principal, Mr. R. C. 
Wood, before requesting the Director to 
present the I.)i[)loinas, made a comprehensive 
review of the progress of the Institution 
during the last one year and Mr. Stuart 
delivered an inspiriting address after the 
pre.sentation. The following students obtaincH 
the Diploma : — 

Daniell, .S. Kesava Pillai, N. 

Dwarakanath, B. Madiah, C. S. 

George, M. C. Narayaniah, S. 

Gururaja, K. M. Tyampanna lihandaiN , K 

Jacob Che.'i\'an, K. Venkata Rao, B. K. 

Venkata Rao 'Mysore Province) secun d all 
the three College medals, Robertson Pri/' , for 
proficiency in Agriculture, Keess Prize, fur 
proficiency in Agricultural Chemistry, and 
Clogstoun Prize, for general proficicnc)' as 
judged by the classmarks obtained through- 
out the three years’ course. 

Mr. W. H. Harrison, Agricultural ( hcmisl 
and Professor of Chemistry has gone h- me on 
leave for 6 months, and Mr. M. R. Rama.s 
wami Sivafi, Chief Assistant has been appoint- 
ed to act for him. 

Dr. A. P, Sarcar, Professor Muir Central 

Muirc™.™. has heen aijpointed to 

College officiate as Meteorologist, AJiaiia- 
AiiahaU g Q granted 

leave. 
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KING GEORGES MEDICAL COLLEGE 

Work was commenced in the new Medical 
College at Lucknow on the i6th October 
1911, though its formal opening ceremony 
was performed on the 25th January 1912 by 
Sir John Prestcott Ilcwctt, who during his 
inaugural speech announced that 1 1 is Majesty 
the King Kinpcror had been graciously 
pleased ti3 accord permission for the new 
College to be called the King George’s Medi- 
cal College. 

The College buildings which were dcsigne.i 
by the famous architect Sir Swinlon Jacol), 
are built in the Indo-Saracenic Style and 
comprise the following blocks. 

(1) The Administrative block [The photo 
of which is given in the frontisju'ccc]. 

(2) The IMiysiological and pathological 
block. 

(3) The anatomical block. 

(4) The mortuary and Post mortem Lec- 
ture room. Various other buildings, connected 
with the College Hospital, have been built or 
arc in the course of construction. 

The College and Hospital buildings arc 
■■.ituated on the historical site of Machibhavan 
Port and face the Gomtcc river one side, and 
the City on the other. Two Hostels for 
students have also been constructed one near 
the College and the other across tlie Goomty 
river. iVactically all the buildings are fittetl 
with Electric lights and Electric fans. I'very 
laV)oratory is provided with a filtered water 
supply and oil-gas. wSanitary arrangements in 
all the buildings arc of the most iip-t --date 
character. 

The present staff consists of the following 
members. 

(1) Principal — Major W. Selby l'. u. c. .s. 
t. M. s. 

(2) Professor of Physiolog)- — Major C. A. 
Sprawson M. 1). I. M. S. 

(3) Prof, of Anatomy — Dr. S. Saiduzzafar 
Khan, m. n. ch. 

(4) Senior Demonstrator of J’liysiolog)' 
Dr. R. K. Kacker U M. s. 

(5) Junior Demonstrator of Physiology 
Dr. Raghunandan Lai M. n. \^. s. 

(6) Senior Demonstrator of Anatomy 
Dr. K . N. Bhatia n. A. u. sc. M. n. 

(7) Junior Demonstrator of Anatomy 

Dr, Banarsi Das M, B. B. s. 

Dther Professors and demonstrators will 
will be appointed as their Services become 


necessary. At present there is only one class 
of students, viz the ist year class and only 
two subjects Physiology and Anatomy are 
taught. Next year there will be two classes, 
ancl Materia Medica and Pharmacy will be 
taught to the 2nd year students in addition 
to Anatomy and Idiysiology. 

There are 27 students in the 1st year 
class. Most of them are H. fin Biology) 
or 1 '. A’s (Biology) of the Allahabad Univer- 
sity. In the matter of admission to the 
College certain concessions have been given 
to students who joined this year and these 
coiicc's.sions will also he applicable to the 
next batch of students after which any candi- 
date who wishes to join the K. G. Medical 
College, will have to pa^s a Preliminary 
Scientific Examination, if he docs not happen 
to be a B. Sc. in Biology, in which case he 
will be exempted from the Preliminary 
Scientific examination. 

'Phe full course of stiid'es in the new 
Medical College which is affiliated with the 
Allahabad University, will extend over a 
perioil of 5 )‘ears. 'fwo years will be devoted 
to the study of Junior class subjects and three 
to the study to Senior-class subjects there 
will be three [irofessional examinations as 
follows : — 

1st Professional at the end of the 2nd 
)X'ar. 

2nd Ih'ofc.ssional at the end of the 4th 
}'car. 

3rd Professional at the end of the 5tli 
}'ear. 

d o those who pass the final examination 
the degree of I\I.B. B. S. will be awarded. A 
copy of the Prn.s[)ectus of the College can be 
obtained from the Principal’s Office. 

R. K. Kacker 
Lucknoii\ 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION | 

Civil Enoinkkring College Sibpur .—First 

Trial— \ Division : Kartic chandra 
Bose, Biswfiranjaii Bhaltacharya, II. 
Abinashchandra Sarkar, Sudhindranath De, Preo- 
nath Sen Gupta, Hugh Edwards, III. Harendra 
nath Chatterjee, Batakrishna Shaha, William Archi- 
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bald Gibson and Edwin J. Baptist, Bhupendranath 
Gupta, Romeshchandra Bhattacharya. Second 
Trial-^W. Bishnupada Ray, Syamsundar Patavyal, 
Biswcswar Bandopadhya and Jeroniia Wilks. 
Ill Jatindranalh Bandy opadhaya. 

Bihar School of Enoinkerino \— First Trial 
— II. Radhicacharan Giii, Ragluibir Saran, Syed 
Abdur Quadar, Mannialhanath l^ancijce, Oopes- 
war Das, III. Shivasankar Sahay, Subodhcbainha 
Mitra. Second Trial — II. Risliibhiisan Ruy, Dhi 
rendranath Datta, III. Ramjiban Ciangiili, Vindesh- 
vari Prasad and Ashutosh Miikhoti. 

Dacca School of Engixkkring .—First 
Trial — I. Surcr.dranatli (nipta, Subodhchandra 
Ganguli, II. Bcnodcbcliary Das Gupta, Satish- 
chandra Datta, Prasannachandra Das, (iopendra 
nath Sarkar, Rai Molian Ghosh, Nibaran 
Chandra Das Gupta, Jitcndranath Mandal, 
Surendranath Chakravarty, Mutiindranalh Banurji, 
Jogendranalh Ghosh, III. Balarani Paul, Raiiiesh- 
chandra Guha, Jogcndranatli Chaudhiiri, Suboli- 
chandra Gupta, Bidyananda Daworah, Bhupondra 
nath Das, Jogendramohan Das, Kumudballabh 
Mandal, Surendranath Ghosh, Prabcxihchandra 
Bandyopadhyaya, Romeshchandra Mukcrjoc*. 

Second Trial — II. Narcndranath Mukcrjec, 
Abinashchandra Karmokar, Rajcndrachandra 
Chowdhuri, Atulchandra Ihitt, Nripcndrakuinar 
Nag, Priyanath Sen Gupta, Sasankabluisan Sen 
Gupta, Sckendar Ali Talukdar, Jotindrarhandra 
Mazumdar, Sureshchandra Das, Abdur Rahim, 
Ksliitischandra Dutt, Brojeudrakumar Roy (diou- 
dhury, Bhupatibhushan Sen Gupta, Manindrakuniar 
Mitra, Sarbbananda Dutt. 

The following students of the Interna- 
tional Corrcs[)ondence Schools of Kingsw’ay', 
London, have successfully passed the courses 
shown against their res[)ectivc names cincl 
been awarded Diplomas therefor : — 

J. Godwin, Jammu, Electrical l^ngineering, 
Kashmir State. and Metal Prospectors. 

D. D. Zilva, Survey Surveying & Mapping. 
Dept. Mannar, Ceylon. 

K. Ramkrishna Iyer, Surveying & Mapping. 
Surveyor, Bowring- 

pet, Mysore. 


Hiralal N. Modi, 
Jadakhadi, Surat 
N. R. Waid, Ov-cr- 
.seer, Sialkot City. 

K. R. R. Auranga- 
badkar, Zilla Warda, 
Pulgaon, C. P. 


Complete Electrothera- 
peutics. 

Mun icipal E ngi neering. 

Theory of Textile 
Designing. 


OTHER EDUCATIONAL 
ADVANCES 


THE HINDU UNIVERSITY 

We .'ire glad to insert the following report of 
a meeting liold at Cambridge regarding The 
Hindu University, sent to tlie Hon. Pandit Madan 
iiiohan Mala viva by Professor E. J. Rapson, the 
President ol the meeting. 

Dkar Sik, 

As President of the meeting of Indian 
students and other syunpathisers held in 
C ainhridgc i)n January 37th 1912, I regard it 
both as an honour anrl a pleasure to be askeil 
V} convey to you the following resolution 
which w'as passed unanimously on that 
occasion : “That this meeting expresses itself 
in favour of the new' Universities in India and 
rccpicsts its President to send to their organ- 
isers messages of cordial approval of their 
ideals and hearty encouragement of theii 
schemes.” 

In this country w’e have heanl wdtli deep 
interest and sympathy of your efforts to 
establish in India a residential University s> s- 
tem, the aim of which shall he to pr<>ui >io 
education in the liighcst sense by combining 
moral and spiritual discipline with inlellcei.ual 
training. 

It cannot be doubted that such a s^ ^lein 
of education w isely directed wdll product; ca[-- 
able men of liigh character, and that it must 
therefore conduce to the peaceful deveh »P' nent 
and to the i)rosperity' of India. 

W’e desil-e to congratulate you on the 
success which you have already obtained, and 
to express the hope that in a not distant 
future you may sec the complete realisation ol 
your ideals. 

I am Sir, 

Yours most faithfully 
(Sd.) E. J. Rapson. 
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A public meeting of Indians resident in 
the University of Cambridge and other sym- 
pathisers was held at Cambridge on January 
27th. It was convened at the request of pro- 
minent Indian students ; Prof. E. J. Rapson, 
Prof, of Sanskrit in the University took the 
chair. 

The President opened the proceedings 
with a most sympathetic and excellent .ad- 
dress. He said, “We are met here to send 
our heartiest congratulations to the two new 
universities which have been started in India.” 
After going over the history of the movement 
he emphasised the fact that religious tolera- 
tion would be carried out in both universities. 
There were many ties, he said coniiccting 
Aligarh with Cambridge ; in 1884-5 he re- 
membered letters from Aligarh userl to apjicar 
in the Cambridge Review. H(i emphasist^d 
the value of the rcsidenlal system which was 
to be adopted, and gave the cxanqile of the 
growing importance attached to it by the 
University of London, which h.ad been a 
purely examining bod)'. 

It is my firm conviction that the work 
which both the Central Hindu College and 
Aligarh were doing needed a better and lar- 
ger scope. Human beings are not like [lot- 
tor’s clay, but like trees on which new stocks 
could be engrafted and it was a mistake with 
ICnglish education in Itulia as it has ])een 
given since Lord Macaula\'’s famous minute 
tiiat it tried to start entirely with new ideas 
and cut us off from the past, d'he value of 
the new universities would be in wisch' uni- 
ting the culture of both east and west. “The 
object of a university was to pn^liice citizens" 
.md he fitly concluded with the words u^cd 
in the Universit)' sermons, “from the new 
Indian universities, ma)' there never be wan- 
ting men to serve God both in Church and 
State.” 

Mr. I. J. Sorabji ( h'itz. Hall ) movcfl the 
first resolution “that this meeting expresses 
itself in favour of the new universities in 
India and requests its President to send to 
their organisers, messages of cordial approval 
of their ideals and heart)' cncofUragemcnt of 
their schemes," 

In the course of a long speech, Mr Sorab- 
ji gave a history of the growth of the C'cntral 
Hindu College of Benares, and said there was 
no anti-Moslem feeling at the Hindu College. 
1 he teaching of religion he defended by say- 
ing that only by learning their ancient faith 
could Indians be made to love their country. 


The motion was seconded by Mr. A. K. 
Sherwani ( Peterhouse ) who said that the 
idea of a university w'as no new one in the 
East, as could be seen from the ancient seats 
of learning at Bagdad and Ctjrdova. He 
gave a history of Aligarh which was origina- 
ted by Sir .Syed Ahmed. He proudly poin- 
ted out that though it was called a Mahomed- 
dan College, it was not entirely sectarian, 
200 students in the college being Hindus. 

The second motion was proposed by Mr. 
Shujaudelin (Eitz. Hall, and seconded by Mr. 
Ih'akasa (Trinity) tliat subscriptit:>ns be collec- 
ted from Indian iTUiinbers of the university 
Upwards the funds of the two universities, the 
proceeds to be equally divided between the 
two. 

Both the resolutions were adopted unani- 
mousl)', aiul the meeting adjourned with a 
heart V vote of thanks to the chair 


METHODS OF HUMAN SCIENCE, 

J?y r,i M ‘.1! \i.a. 

I tutor, N.iti iii.vl 

To acquire perfect master)' over a subject 
it is necessary to adopt diverse methods of 
study. And the truths that are discovered 
with the help of these various mcthcxls of in- 
vestigatit)!! hav'c to be placed in a systematic 
order, their mutual relation and co-ordinations 
have to he explained and adjusted and their 
unity and harmony organi.sed on a rational 
basis before they can constitute what Is 
technically called a science. 

A v.iriety of scientific methods is specially 
necessary tor the investigation of subjects 
tlial are very complex in their nature and 
phenomena which are intimately connected 
and incxtricall)' wound up with extraneous 
and alien matters. h'or in the cases of 
matters that Ix'ar the influence of diverse 
agencies the truth which is arrived at by one 
method of study is not necessarily the same 
as is disclo.sed when another method is 
adopted. All the various methods of truth- 
investigation mu.st therefore be pursued to get 
hold of the whole truth ; otherwise our know- 
ledge will be partial and one-sided. Thus, for 
example, Religious and political subjects, 
Social and Legal topics and phenomena of 
Art and Literature which are essentially 
human in their nature, having tlieir origin 
in the manifold aspects of man and his life, 
and the arts and Institutions of civilization 
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which depend for their progression, retro- 
gression and evolution upon the living and 
active faculties of human mind present pecu- 
liar difficulties to the investigator because of 
their inherent intricacies and complexities. 
These subtle, evcr-charming and ever-growing 
processes of the psychical world are evidently 
not to be attacked by the mctliods which a 
scientist adopts to investigate the simple and 
palpable facts relating to the lifeless objects 
and organisms of lower order. In such 
cases varying methods have to be adopted to 
suit the complex fact-^ relating to each class of 
human phenomena. And when the truths 
thus separately discovered have been verified 
and methodised, the knowledge about man 
approaches a perfection and s)’stcm realh' 
deserving the name (^f science. 

The facts and phenomena of the human 
world are always changing their ground ; they 
arc never at stand still. The human mind is 
progressive and the faculties of man attain 
a many-sided and varied development. .And 
so there is no fixity and stationariness in 
human affairs and institutions. Kvery 
moment a new is taking the place of the old 
and thus a ‘hi.story’ i.^ being made, and an 
account of such incessant changes history 
never repeats itself but displays novel types 
and situati(jns at every stage. Systems of phi- 
losophy and ideals of lift* and thought as well 
as literature and science are constantly shifting 
their positions of equilibrium. Human civi- 
lisation is in fact, a dynamic process, a living, 
moving and continuously developing pheno- 
menon with a peculiar history of its own. 

Our end will be defeated if \vg inquire 
into any one phase or .stage of human life. 
For such a statical study reveals the condition 
of civilisation at only one stage of its exis- 
tence. To acquire a full knowledge of a run- 
ning stream one has to traverse .its whole 
length. If however one places himself at a 
particular spot on its bank one cannot hope 
to know of the thousand and one wanderings 
and the varying characteristics of the different 
situations before it reaches its goal. One must 
walk with the stream to know it fully. 
Similarly to appreciate the growth and 
development of the human mind and under- 
stand in its entirely the stream of human 
civilisation which has had a gradual growth 
and evolution we must not confine ourselves 
to a single chapter or phases or study only 
:ertain types of life and culture but must 
>lace ourselves in the midst of the varieties 


and diversities that have characterised human 
civilisation in its different-epochs and seats. 

The historical inquiry is thus the apt 
method of investigating human phenomena 
and the proper foundation of the sciences 
about man. The thoughts and actions of 
men in different times and places are 
the materials out uf which to construct a 
.systematic and coherent human science. That 
certainlv^ is a very incomplete and imperfect 
knowledge about man which gives us no con- 
ception of the varieties of human ideals in 
institutiiMis and languages, and diversities of 
political and st)cial theories and organisations. 
Such knowledge as docs not supply one with 
the t) pcs of human culture and differences in 
the stan<l points and objectives of man 
under the (liffcrcnt sets of circumstance.s 
is tpiitc useless for practical [purposes of 
advi.se and guidance in the actual world. 
lA)r here all institutions and suggestions have 
to be adapted to the particular conditions of 
each case. 

'I'luis for exam])lc if we want to build up 
vScicnccs and arts al)ont wealth and property 
and gcfierally s[;ea]ving, about the wants and 
enjoyments of man, we should try to collect 
materials for a history of human wants and 
enjoyments and the various stages in the 
evolution of pr(q)crt)’. k'or in different ages 
and at rliffcrent places the wants and acti- 
vities of man have assurncfl different shape- 
and giv(‘n rise to different socio-economic and 
industrial institutions. And these institulioin; 
have been the out come of man’s varying con- 
ceptions ab >ut things tcmjxoral and s|)iritiMl 
and the ideals regulating his whole life and 
conduct in the universe. In this way, si-itiis 
and contract, domestic system and Facfoiy 
System, d'rades Unions and Jm’nt Stock 
Companies, Direct Dealing and middle men s, 
Interventions, ilarter and money, have d'vcr 
sifieci the economic history of human civilisa- 
tion. Hence Kconomic Science can net he 
founded on the study of facts and phen^ mcua 
of only one .stage of man’s economic evolution 
and the gonerali.sations that are biased (iii 
materials adapted to only one type of institu- 
tions and ideals must necessarily be unscienti- 
fic, ' partial and erroneous. The .same ma}’ 
be said of religion. The ultimate truth 
about religion and man’s religious concep- 
tions and the laws about the growth and 
development religious sen.se in man cannot 
1^ arrived at from an account of only one 
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isolated stage of human society, from a des- 
cription of the religious ideals and institutions 
that characterise only one age in the history 
of civilisation. So also in order that we may 
get a clear idea of the elements of literature, 
the conditions and criteria of literary perfec- 
tion and the laws of growth and expansion 
of literature, the connection between litera- 
ture and national ideals, we have to study the 
literary and linguistic facts and phenomena 
not of any one epoch in human history but of 
several types of literary life and institutions 
that have diversified the history of literature 
in the world. 

But though the human mind is essentially 
progressive and the law of perpetual flux is 
the fundamental truth about human ideals 
and institutions so that varieties and diver- 
sities are the natural phenomena of the world 
of human beings, yet their arc certain deep- 
seated characteristics which arc common to 
all times and all ages, that are permanent 
and universal ingredients of human nature 
itself. These essentially human character- 
istics are what differentiate man from the 
rest of the created world. These supply the 
fundamental unity and basal uniformity 
pervading the whole human society— under- 
lying the thousand and one differences and 
ty[)es of physical and mental outfit. They are 
the neverchanging and stationary elements of 
human character. 

Man has thus two fold characteristics. In 
the first place he is ever moving, ever varying. 
In the second place he is fixed and perman- 
ent, he does not know change and motion. 
To grapple with this double nature of man 
< he scientist has to use a double mechincry — 
tlie dyi|iamic as well static. 

Tlius the human sciences are amenable to 
two methods of investigation virs, (i) The 
historical method which deals with facts fur- 
nished by History, the record of changes and 
movements in civilisation and (2) The 
IMiilosophical method which exhibits the 
fixed and permanent characteri.stics of human 
life and civilisation, unities and uniformities 
of ideals. ’ Each method by itsel (Meads only 
to partial and onesided truths, and .so in the 
interest of the whole truth we have to use 
both the methods. If we re.strict our enquiry 
to a particular .stage of human society we fail 
to perceive continuous growth and develop- 
ment the series of vicissitudes that constitute 
the life and soul of civilisation. But until and 


unless wc devote special attention also to a 
study of the facts and phenomena of a certain 
fixed stage in its history, of one of the condi- 
tions of its stable Equilibrium, we lose sight 
of the eternal truths and permanent principle 
underlying human natuie and civilisation — 
the essential and universal characteristics of 
man. For though, no doubt, widely different 
forms of organisation have come into exis- 
tence in different parts of the world there 
are certain common characteristics of human 
nature which have made man essentially a 
gregarious and political animal and which 
have left their stamp upon all the varying 
types of social organisation. Analyse the 
human mind and the very nature of man or 
his society at any one of its stages, and facts 
will at once be disclosed as to whether the 
association between man and man is indispen- 
sable or whether he can supply all his wants 
independently of others* help. No continued 
historical accounts is necessary for such an 
invcstigatif>n. The study of one man is the 
.study of all. Similarly such quc.stions as the 
utility of Literature, its inception and its in- 
fluence and its connection with human mind 
may be solved by an enquiry into the facts 
and phenomena of literary history at any one 
of its stages. So also the economic and 
religious element.''' ever present in the human 
nature, if analysed, may furnish a sound 
basis of knowledge about socio-religious and 
socio-economic ideals and institution.s. Thus 
historical evidences and the study of varieties 
may be dispensed with and an investigation 
into the essential characteri.stics of any human 
being or any one .society of men may be sub- 
stituted for them when the object is to explain 
such (]uestions as to wh)’ men ]:)ray, why they 
establish temples, why they' follow doctrines 
and study' religious books ; or why’ arts and 
industries were invented and why the institu- 
tions of pn>pcrty’ came into being or why 
economic organisations are necessary. 

B. K. Sakkar 

THE DIGNITY OF LABOUR. 

By Professor V. TiiiagaR.ijan of ihe Madur.! College. 

The saying, ‘a .sound mind in a sound 
body’, interprets that body and mind are inter 
dependent on each other. They both conduce 
to the happiness of man and he cannot 
improve the one to the neglect of the other. 
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so 

The abnormal development of the one is at 
the expense of the other. So then, the culti- 
vation of body and mind should go hand in 
hand. 

In India there is a bad notion obtaining 
that manual labour is ignoble and should be 
looked down upon and that profession is 
nobler than trade. \Vc will not he wise if 
we treat labour with contempt. We see all 
round us that labour commands the manu- 
facture and hence the market. It is labour 
that decamps coal and other hidden treasures 
of our earth, that builds ships for us to sail 
in ocean, that shears dire forests and makes 
the place lovely and fit for habitation, flow 
then can labour be ignoble ? 

If India want to have “self-help” the 
high castes should learn manual labour as a 
means of livelihood and the other classes 
would soon follow them. To work at a trade 
capital is necessary. Capital when added to 
labour or vice versa gives success in the trade. 
Of the two labour has acquired a predomi- 
nance over the other in as much as labour 
increases the small capital we lay out and 
hence labour is dignified. The nations of the 
world arc .strong in Industries and the Country 
supplies are to a certain extent manufactured 
by the Country itself. Hut India is not proud 
of any. So, in order that we may stand on 
our own legs we ought to follow other nation’s 
policy ; in doing so we would not only .stand 
on our legs but also help the beggars of our 
land for which India has earned an Epithet — 
“The land of beggars ” 

Let us now sec whether there had been 
any manual labour among the Hindus in the 
past and if they had how it hafl fallen. In 
good old da\'s there hafl been a well defined 
division of caste which s\'mboliscfl labour. 
This plan was a succes.s in those times. 
After a time castes became henMitarv owing 
to the .selfishness of the Brahmins who were 
deputed to learn the vedas, and the traditions 
in the past protected the classes, even as 
guilds protect members against foreign 
encroachment. The father was the teacher to 
his .son. This principle should be approved 
in a.s much as it conduces to the special i.sation 
of labour. But limiting the scope to choo.se a 
profession is thoroughly objectionable. In the 
Vedic times trade and commerce in India 
bad earned a name in ak the Asiatic and 
European Countries. When India was 
brought under the yoke of |he Mahamadan.s. 


trade and commerce received a shock. Again, 
when it came under the direct control of the 
British Sovereign matters took a different 
turn. Their stern and peaceful rule made 
the people entirely change their life to earn 
a living and they now occupy a ridiculous 
position of a .square man in a round hole. 

Where are the workmen who wove out the 
Dacca musline, who built the massive and 
Colo.ssal temples and palaces, who worked at 
excellent draperies and embroideries ? The\' 
have all died out owing to the want of 
encouragement. Even the native Rajahs 
were silent without giving them work. The 
old order has changed and the people arc now 
trying to pass some examinations in Arts and 
Law to get a Government Employment. 
1'he I^rahmins were tlie first to study them 
and the non- Brahmins followed suit in turn. 
Now people de!.sj:)isc labour and their e}'e.s are 
upon the Government .service. 

No doubt the west has opened the eyes of 
tl^e people in the mines of their literature and 
science but the\' had not blessed India with 
technical kiunvledgc. It is not with any sel- 
fi.^h motive, (as some people put it), that the 
Government is (juiet on the matter but the 
spirit of the people is not tf)war(ls that anrl 
the Gf)vcrnmcnt is willing to lend capital, if 
capable men ask fi.)r. 

Now, how can we create love for labour, 
teach handicrafts and give wr)rk to the poor 
beggars of our land ? This is a scrinu ; 
question which should be grajiplcd with and 
a practical .solution obtained. Our Rajah'' 
.should foMow the footsteps of our King 
Emperor who regarding manual labour as a!i 
honf)r hceamc “a competent .sf^aman b)’ iindci 
going the hardships and drudgery of a :\iih'rs 
life in calm and in .storm by night and by 
day.” By taking up any trade even tliat nl a 
.shoemaker, rcali.se the dignity of labonr ano 
the revival of the ancient Industry of Indi.i. 

Visitors and many well wishers unr 
country have dinned into our cars the neccssit)' 
for the Indian Industries. Yet the silence with 
response to»the harangues without introducing 
manual labour in schools and colleges h 
indcc I deplorable. Among the ardent advis^ci s 
1 may mention Mr. Glyn Barlow and Mn 
Cooper of California. Mr. Cooper in his 
lectures of East and West said that East 
to learn much from the West just as the lattei 
has to do from the former. 
materialistic and Ea.st is spiritualistic. In 
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is learning and striving after some stuffs of 
the western literature to secure a government 
employment, instead of becoming materially 
great in the scale of nations. By this I do 
not mean that western Education is not the 
thing that is wanted in India. But Education 
ought to be learnt for its own sake and one 
.should do something else to get a living. If 
this noble pursuit is followed India would 
help herself. In conclusion, we would be 
laying the key stone for nation building by 
realising the dignity of labour and working at 
handicraft. 

Madura College V. 'I'liiagarajan 

Madura 25th March 1912. 



JOHN BRIGHT 


If you would turn to Punch and other 
contemporary caricaturists of the second 
decade of the last century you will know 
.something about a much-abused person rc- 
pre.sented as a reckless and revolutionary 
adventurer ready to send everything and every 
body to rack and ruin.s — a man pugnacious 
lo brutalit)’, the sole vocation of who.se life 
coincided almost literally to that of a prize- 
fighter. Brutal, as he was represented to be, 
in his language and manner and aggressive 
.ind repulsive in appearance, he was regarded 
by most men who happened not to share his 
moral and intellectual calibre, as a huge 
distemper, the sole solace of who.se illstarrcd 
existence was to disgorge the violent rodo- 
montade of the dirty demagogue. That man 
was John Bright — the great orator of the 
House of Commons. But inspite of ;ill these 
vitriolic pen punctures of a debased set of 
holiday politician.s, his memory still linger, 
cherished witli reverence anrl c\'cn witli 
fondne.ss by multitudes who have heard or 
read about him ; and where are tho.se who 
tried to throw a malignant cloak over the 
frame of his humanity, cast not Jn inconsis- 
tency and compromise as is the survile fashion 
yf the day but in a stem and simple mould ? 
1 hey are all gone — steeped in the oblivious 
stream of time, and there still stands like a 
iTfionument of granite the name of one man 
whose memory still carries with it the potency 
of all that is generous and magnanimous and 
great. 


As a man of sober thought, purity of 
. . morals, con.scious of his place in 

the world of God, as a pcace-at- 
any-rate man. Bright stands alone on a singu- 
larly high eminence. This trait of character 
lent an extraordinar>' refinement to his appear- 
ance. Almost feminine in the delicacy of the 
carving of the face — .serious and severe as it 
was — there was a certain shade of bitterness 
in the tightly compressefl lips. His thin and 
colourless moutli, chiselled like the ancient 
greek gods in sculpture revealed the innate 
(pialities of the inflexibly honest and fearle.ss 
man. Ho was the last link in the chain of 
the true and patriotic liberals, not of the half 
rap.sodising, of the bloating speculative type 
but of the genuine puritanic mould. He was 
the sole survivor of the stern da\'s and the stern 
men who dethroned and executed Charles I 
and set up Oliver Cromwell as their leader. 
Hi.s was a vocatic)ii which can be well com- 
pared with that of Milton, JMain living and 
high thinking was as much a part of his 
nature as it was with his illustrious prototype. 
But stern and puritanically simple as his 
character was at bottom his heart overflowed 
with sincere tenderness — a thing well nigh 
ob.solete at this da}\ In ids ordinary inter- 
course with his friends, his face, lit up with 
the innate purity of his heart, was an inspira- 
tion to his fellows. But when alone, convers- 
ing with his soul, it wore a severity of expres- 
sion the like of which can be seldom seen in our 
benighted age. It is interesting to note that 
Milton was his favourite author and the Bible 
his chief literature. W’ilhout any academic 
training he acquired a simplicity oi expression 
which never once was violent ; the Bible gave 
him a calm authority to his style which like 
the silent impressible m(.)vemcnt of a glacier 
bore d(.)wn all obstacles in the way. He 
never paltered and qualified — what he did and 
said he executed with the relentless firm- 
ness of the seer. Secret and diplomatic 
irtrigucs and equivocat ng speeches of Cabinet 
mini.stcrs were loathsome to him and he thre\v 
up his appointment in the Cabinet soon after 
he joined Gladstone in his ministry, in sheer 
di.sgust. 

As an orator Bright was the greatest 
As o,Mor great. His style was 

.superb in its simplicity, matchless 
in its lucidity and if ever there was a voice 
that swelled w ith the sw ell of the heart and 
pulsated with the throb of a locked-np passion 
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it was eminently his. Disraeli says in one of 
his norels that the greatest voice is the low 
voice laden with passion ; and this, says Mr. 
O’Connor, is the exact description of the voice 
of Bright. This extraordinary potency of his 
voice combined with the sincerity of his 
convictions and the genuine unconventional 
purity of his soul made him an orator by 
nature and by instinct. It was something like 
a god-given mandate to him, to speak out 
what he must from the very depth of his 
heart. Everybody felt a thrill running down 
his back as he addressed the House with the 
usual opening words ‘Mr. Speaker’. Unlike 
some of his contemporaries, Gladstone, for 
instance, he was not a controversial athelete 
much less an intellectual maggot droning 
out hair splitting arguments. But when 
he attacked the policies of some political 
opponent — and ])ersonal attacks he rarely 
indulged in, he did so in a language 
of burning wrath which thundering against 
the enemies of true Statesmanship rever- 
berated in the great hall of the Com- 
mons back into the hearts of hi^ hearers. 
Seeing only one side of the question that 
which was most in harmony with his noble 
mind, he used to press the whole force of his 
manly character and uncompromising judg- 
ment on to the person and the point at issue. 
Promethean like his glowing passion-swayed 
language entered right into the hearts of the 
audience and dispelled the gloom of doubt 
therefrom. Here, for example is a sample of 
his philippic against the authors of the Crimean 
War— 

“I am not, nor did I ever pretend to be, a 
Statesman ; and that character is so tainted 
and so equivocal in our day that I am not 
sure that a pure and honourable ambition 
would aspire to it. I have not enjoyed for 
thirty years, like these noble lords, the honour 
and emoluments of office. 1 have not set 
my sail to every passing breeze. I am a plain 
and simple citizen, sent here by one of the 
foremost constituencies of the Empire, repre- 
senting feebly, perhaps, but honestly, I dare 
aver, the opinions of very many and the true 
interests of all those who have sent me here. 
Let it not be said that I am alone in my con- 
demnation of this war and of this incapable 
and guilty administration and even if I were 
alone, if mine were a solitary voice, raised 
^mid the din of arms and the charges of a 
Venal Press, I should have the consolation, 


[ have thought — and which I trust will be 
mine to the last moment of my existence — the 
priceless consolation that no word of mine 
has tended to promote the squandering of my 
countries* treasure or the spilling of one single 
drop of my country’s blood.” 

He was of too stiff a mould to change his 
opinions with every veering wind. As time 
passed and with it new political ideas came to 
light, he remained the same simple stern John 
Bright as he was in his prime. He could not 
accommodate himself to changing circum- 
stances and the latter part of his life was a 
bit embittered from recurring failures and 
from a state of disappointment at the drift of 
political affairs at that time. These, with the 
burden of age showing gradually heavy on 
his illhealth gave a little acidity to his con- 
versations but till his last days he remained 
the same grave majestic and sombre autocrat 
that he was, like an ancient hellenic prophet. 

II. N. M. 


ARTICLES AND CONTRI- 
BUTIONS ESPECIALLY 
USEFUL TO STUDENTS 


ELIZABETHAN DRAMA 1579-1660. 

The Renaissance and the Reformation 
had served to break the fetters which held 
ideas from flowing free and thus laid the 
foundation f the most marvellous age in 
English literature, the Elizabethan Age. 
Freethinking was the motto of the idea'. sis 
of this age. Conventionalities were dispensed 
with. Men wrote just as they would speak 
The outlook of life was widened to an enor- 
mous extent. Human activities flew on in 
various directions. A restlessness pervaded 
the air. The classical lore, the spirit of ad- 
venture, which the humanity had coiisjrvcd 
during the last few years, now bore fruit and 
began to work wonders. 

The reign of Elizabeth witnessed the 
noon-day splendour of English literature. 
It was the age which saw the birth of the 
enchanting poems of Spenser Shepherds 
Calender and The Faerie Queene, it was the 


I. 1552-1599 
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age of Shakespeare*; it was in this age 
that Bacon* enriched the world with his 
Novum Organum ; it was during this period 
that Taylor* gave to the world his admirable 
prose compositions. Sir Walter Raleigh^ wrote 
his History of the World, and Hooker® his 
Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, 

It would be idle to attempt to look into 
the genesis of the great upheavel in this era. 
Who can say why Shakespeare was born in 
1564 and not a century or a half-century 
earlier or later. Who is to answer for the 
fact that Spenser wrote his shepherd's calender 
in 1579 and not on any other date. Of course, 
the great movements of Renaissance and 
Reformation were greatly responsible for this. 
But would the history of English literature 
have been the same to us if Shakespeare were 
not born at the moment he saw the light ? 
All I mean is this : was Shakespeare an acci- 
dent of the hour or was he only an embodi- 
ment of an idea— higher and nobler than the 
outside individual. Who can say whether 
the world would have been poorer of the law 
of gravitation, if the particular being called 
Isaac Newton had not been born at all ? 
Was Newton necessary or a mere agent ? I 
cannot say whether the idea was inscparatcly 
associated with the man, or whether it would 
have fitted any other just as well. What- 
ever may be the cause, the fact remains that 
William Shakespeare was born in 1564 (at 
least this is the approximate date, as far as 
ascertained) and gave to the world his master- 
mind embodied in plays and poems and 
passed away in i6i6. 

The Elizabethan Age “is emphatically the 
age of Shakespeare’ from one point of view, 
for Shakespeare overtops all his contem- 
poraries not less than he docs all his prede- 
cessors and successors ; yet it is scarcely over- 
bold to assert that had no Shakespeare been, 
these years wc are about to study would still 
have comprehended the most remarkable 
epoch in our literature. When that epoch 
opens the drama had only just begun to 
approach art ; poetry, after its beautiful brief 
blossom-time in the latter part of the four- 
teenth century, had been rvclljiiigh barren 
m the fifteenth, and had borne little fruit 

*• 1564-1616 

2* 1561-1626 

3 ‘ 1613-1667 

4- ‘ tS5^-i6l8 

5- 1354tX6oo 


in the first three quarters of the sixteenth ; 
prose, trying to shake itself free .of the want 
of faith that would have held it fast fettered 
to mere controversy or didactics, and from 
want of insight that would insist on regard- 
ing Latin as the only fit medium for the 
stylist, had scarce done more than come into 
being. When that epoch closes, we are fain 
to confess that, had there been neither Eli- 
zabethan poetry nor Elizabethan Drama, the 
prose alone would have sufficed to render the 
age more than notable for us that, had we 
only the poetr}^ we would still regard the 
Elizabethan age as one of the chief epochs 
in our literature ; and that, if but the drama — , 
and that without Shakespeare’s great share in 
it — were preserved to us, we could not fail to 
see that ‘there were giants in those days,’’* 

Drama was the particular theme of the 
present age. When Elizabeth came to the 
throne, morality plays were in vogue. But 
the great outbursts of Renaissance and Re- 
formation served to hasten the already-inaugu- 
rated innovation — substitution of the alle- 
gorical plays by regular secular dramas. 
The former helped by bading men to seek 
models in Greek and Latin literatures and 
the latter by giving rise to controversies in 
drama, between the Catholics and the Protes- 
tants. The first regular comedy was Udall’s 
Ralph Roister Doister, first performed in 1551 
and published in 1 566, and the first regular 
tragedy was Sackville’s Gorboduc, first per- 
formed 1562. 

A .set of dramatists — Lily*, Greene*, 
Peele^, and Marlowe* rose. They closely 
imitated Latin models, were men of scholarly 
attainments, and were hence styled “Univer- 
sity Wits’’. These writers wrote each in his 
own peculiar way, and the path which the 
English Drama was to take had not yet 
been clearly chalked out. 

Marlowe has been discribed as the morning, 
star that heralded the Sun of Shakespeare. 
Indeed, there never was another one who 
could so successfully anticipate Shakespeare, 
as the author of Tamhurlaine the Great 
Born in the same year with Shakespeare 
(1564), Christopher Marlowe, or as he is more 
familiarly called, Kit Marlowe, was edu- 

I. 1554-1606 * A. J. Wyatt and W. H. Low. 

a. 1560.^-1592 

3. lSi8Nij97 

4. 
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cated at Cambridge, on leaving which he 
followed the natural bent of his mind, 
and joined a body of strolling players. In 
the present association he had had abundant 
means of indulging in his debauched habits, 
and he ran into all sorts of excesses. The 
unfortunate and premature end of this genius 
is lamentable indeed, h^r he died by a tavern 
brawl at Deptford at the age of twenty 
nine, in the year 1 593. Who can say that 
Marlowe would not have outshone his more 
illustrious successor, if the unfortunate in- 
cident at Deptford had not cut Iiim off in the 
prime of life. He slecijs in the churchyard of 
St. Nicholas, with not even a rude stone 
to mark the place where lies the victim of 
Francis Archer. 

It is all due to this debauchee, that the 
use of blank verse was introduced in luiglish 
drama. Drama should be natural, un 
restrained and How evenly like a clear and 
pellucid stream ; any conceit, or stilTncss 
about it, would only argue in its disadvantage; 
and if any one achieved the grand purpose of 
undoing the shackles of conceits and artificial- 
ity in Engli.sh drama, it was Christopher Mar- 
lowe. His chief fault is lack of JuDuoiir. All his 
writings are serious and dignified. Perhaps 
he took the world to be no place for pleasure 
and amusement and so he struck out the 
comic scenes of Taniburlainc, when the mss. 
were passing though press. It was a natural 
melancholy mood of his mind, which max' 
answer for the fact. Besides TaniburLiuic, 
he was the father of several other pla\\s — 
FaustuSyThc Jew of Malta and Edward U, He 
was, also, the author of a poem of romantic 
elegance. Hero and Lcandcr (1598). Of 
those who preceded Shakespeare, besides 
Marlowe, John Lily, the author Euphens 
(1579) and Thomas Kyd (1557 ?-i 595 ? ) 
author of Spanish Tragedy are well known. 
Others were, George Poele, Koberl Green, 
Thomas Nash and Thomas Lodge. 

The eastern sky is aglow with the 
radiant tints of the rising sun. iVescntly 
through the portals of the cast, appears a 
glowing fig-iire and illuminates the world. 
This is William Shakespeare, who has been 
so happily described by a well known Bengali 
pbet, “What Kalidasa is to India, you arc to 
the whole world” and none, I think, has 
described him better. Shakespeare was a 
whole man, says Prof. Raleigh, and anyone who 
.jj^s over the 'pages of Shakespeare’s writings, 


cannot but be impressed with the truth of 
the statement of the learned professor. Indeed 
so many things, so many incidents, so many 
.situations are given in the immortal plays of 
Shakespeare, and they are introduced so 
naturally, that one would not be out of the 
mark to think that the whole world i.s con- 
tained in his works. Humour and pathos, 
pleasure and pain, virtue anil vice, religion and 
atheism, faith and dogmatism, are painted side 
by side, as they exist in the world. What 
would have been more natural than the buff- 
oonery of the gravc-tliggers, when in the act of 
digging the grave of the kiir moonstruck lady 
Ophelia. Shakespeare wrote straight from the 
mind. He rarely indulged in second thoughts. 
Transforming the proverbial expression, 
“thinking aloud”, wc may speak of him — 
He thoHi^hl on paper. He never cared for the 
language or the ornament. Sufficient ii was for 
him il the idea came somehow or other on the 
paper; he was satisfied. The language wonld 
take care of itself. He never shrank from 
coining a word, wlicncvcr it suited his purpose. 
‘Fatherd’ ‘Husbanded’ ‘childcd’ were to him 
corrccter forms than the true grammatical 
expressions. I lis grammar was also deficient, 
a singular nominative with a plural verh 
is no unusual thing in Shakespeare. Siicli 
ilaring licenses were never indulged in 
by an> writer of the world and no writer 
wrote half e.xiiui.sitely as our plax’wrighl 
did. His was the improssionist’.s use i f 
language, not the grammarian’s, says a critii'. 
Viduines have been written about the kmgn.ige 
tlic st\lo, the graiiiinar, the lexicograplix^ tin* 
figures of : pecch, and the character:, of 
.Shakespeare, and these alone would make, a 
library by tliemselves. The whole of Sh.. ‘ e. 
is a complete science, and it wouli: pay 
devoting a whole life-time to the study "I 
Shakespeare. 

The fgreatc.st work of Shakespeare is un- 
doubtedly ilanilet. I am dispo.sed to give this 
admirable and sublime play, the highest place 
in the literature of the world. Thor * ix.i.s 
never a figure, so grave, so serious, so sublime, 
so pathetic,* .so touching as the majc.stic, 
dignified and .solitary Prince of Denmark. 
The world had lost all its charms in the c}’c.s 
of the Prince, at the perfidy of one, who should 
otherwi.se he the apple of his eyes. The .snn- 
.shine vanished from his heart and the inoon- 
.shine was in his head — the result of the pet* 
fidy of his uncle, and the queen, his mother. 
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The “great historical epic” dealing with 
events of the Wars of the Roses is a monstrous 
affair. The group consists of Richard II, 
First paft of Henry IV^ Second part of Henry 
IVy Henry V. First Part of Henry VI, Second 
Part of Henry VI, Third Part of Henry VI, 
',\v\d RicJiafd ilL With the help of fictitious 
characters mixed up with real personages of 
historic existence, the history of the land, 
roughly between 1380 and 1480, has been 
presented before popular eyes l)y a patriotic 
poet and dramatist. 

Tlie works of Shakespeare have been 
classified, grouped, and arranged in more ways 
than one. Many tests have l)oen prescribed 
fur making out a chronology of .Shakespcrcan 
plays and poems. Diligent workers have 
contributed their energies and all, to research 
of Shakespeare. '‘No journey,” sa\-.s an ad- 
mirer of the dramatist, “is too 1 ng, no trouble 
too great, if there is a possibility of either 
resulting in the discovery of the minutest 
scrap of information respecting tlic life of our 
national poet.”* 

Shakespeare wrot(* as many as thirty -siTc 
I'.lays. Hamlet, Othello, Riny Lear, Macbeth, 
and Romeo and Juliet --wW tragedies are con- 
.sidered hi.s best writing.s. His best (Vuticdt' 
is Merchant of V'enicc \ Richard III and 
fit Tins Caesar are the best historical j')la\'s .f 
Shakespeare. 

How to ascertain the chronology of 
Shakespeare's works. It is no mere idle 
recreation, but an useful unfh'rtaking which 
will profit the students of Shakcs{.»earc. H\' 
fixing ujion the successive dates on wliich the 
dramatist w'rote his several plays, we may 
very succcs.sfull)- find out the system of the 
g'oe.vih of the mind and the art of the writer. 
I’rof. Dowden prescribes for us three kinds rd 
te-is— 

11 Wholly F.xtcnial Kviclences which li-' 
entirely out of the text and has no connexion 
with the text of the play. 

( 2 ) Pa External and partly internal- - - 
lu'idcnces which lie in the text, though refer- 
ring to the f cts outside, or Viee- Versa. 

(3) Wholly Internal — “And here the 
great mass of evidence is of a kind which 
cannot be precisely stated, or definitely weigh- 
ed and measured ; and )*et it is not the less 
real and weighty. As we do not need a 

♦ Halil well Phillips. 


thermometer to inform us of decided changes 
of temperature and the atmo.sphcre, so we 
need no scientific test to make us aware 
that, in passing from Love's Labour Lost Xo 
Hamlet, and from Hamlet to the Tempest, we 
pass from youth to manhood, and again from 
a manhood of trial and .sorrow to the riper 
manhood of attainment of calm.”* 

Dowden has very conveniently divided 
the literary life of .Shakespeare, into four 
periods, and gives each of them a name, 
which though fanciful, yet carries with it, 
ai' amoinit of significance which is hardly to 
he put b}’ 

Pirst J\irt \ [590 lo 1595-96, nuvieiatc. 

Jfi ilu‘ Worhiiiop. 

SciOfiii Part \ 1595-9610 i. 600-1 60 r, histori- 
cal plays and joyous comedies. 

In the Wortd. 

Third Part : 1601 tej 160.S, grave and bitter 
romedies and great tragedies. 

Otit (f the dept -IS. 

I'ov.rth Part : 160S to 1611 , or 1613 roman- 
tic*. On the heights. 

I give below a chronological arrangement 
of Shakespeare’s work^. It is a ver)' slightly 
modified form of what Dowden gives us : 


A. Experimental Period. 

I. Pro Shake.spcrean Group. 
< douched by Shake feared 


ritiis Andronicus .. 

... (1588-90) 

1 Ih nry ^ h 

... (1590-91) 

2. I'.arly C'omedies, 


l.ove's Labour Lost 

• (1590) 

('oniedy of Ihaors 

... (1591) 

Two gentlemen of Verona 

(‘ 592 - 93 ) 

Midsummer Night’s Dream 

••• (' 593 - 94 ) 

3. Marlowe-Shakcspeare Group. 

Early llisU^ry. 

2 3 Henry VJ. 

... (1591-92) 

Richard III. 

••• (1593) 

4. ICarly Tragedy. 

Romeo and Juliet ( ? two 

dates, 1591, 

1 596-96) 

5. Middle History 


Riehard H. 

(‘ 594 ) 

King John 

(‘ 595 ) 


« Edward Dowden. 
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B. Period of Matttrins Genius. 

6. Middle Comedy. 


Merchant of Venice 

(»S 96 ) 

7. I^ter History. 

History atid Comedy united. 

I & 2 Henry I V. . . . 

(1597-98) 

Henry V. 

(1599) 

8. Later Comedy. 

{a ) Rough and boisterous Comedy 
Taming of the Shrew 


(? 1597) 

Merry wives 

(? 1598) 

(b) Joyous, refined, romantie. 

Much Ado about Nothing 

('598) 

As you Like it 

(iS 99 ) 

Twelfth Night 

(1600-1601) 

(e) Serious, dark, ironical. 

All’s well 

(? 1601-1602) 

Measure for Measure 


Troilus and Cressida 

(? 1605 ; 


revised 1607 ?) 

C Period of Trasredy. 


9. Middle Tragedy. 

Julius Caesar 

(1601) 

Hamlet 

(1602) 

10, I^ter Tragedy. 

Othello 

(1604) 

Lear 

(>^>05) 

Macbeth 

(1606) 

Anthony and Cleopatra 

(1607) 

Coriolanus 

OfioS) 

Timon 

(1607-7608) 

D. Final Period. 

1 1 . Romances. 

Pericles 

(1608) 

Cymbcline 

(1609) 

Tempest 

(1610) 

Winter’s Tale 

(I6I0-I l) 

12. Fragments. 

Two Noble Kinsmen 

(1612) 

Henry VIII. 

(1612-13) 

POEMS. 

Venus and Adonis 

(? * 59 *) 

Lucrece 

(1593-94) 


Marlowe on the right of Shakespeare, who 
is the middle ; on his left come Ben Jonson 
(1593 t‘> 1637). The fire was kindled by 
Christopher Marlowe ; it rose to white heat in 
William Shakespeare ; and it died out with 
Benjamin Jonson. 

Ben Jonson may be described as only a 
lesser light of the solar system, whose centre 
is Shakespeare. Still if ever there was one 
who may be placed next to the grent 
dramatist, it was certainly this typical London 
playwright. In his first comedy Every Man 
in his Hnvionr^ which w'as published in 1598, 
he gave us descriptions of and references to 
many nooks and corners of the city of 
London, as w ell as its suburbs ; his other 
w'orks, loo, arc not deficient in this respect. 
It is because of the fact that Jonson intro- 
duced so much of contemporaneous London 
environments in his plays that he becomes at 
times unintelligible to men, not having an 
intimate knowledge of London in Ben 
Jonson’s days. In point of characterization, 
Jonsofi is very much less comprehensive than 
Shakespeare. Where Shakespeare paints a 
man — a whole man, with all his merits, 
defects, oddities, environments and circums- 
tances, — Ben Jonson paints only a particular 
quality — ‘humour’ — of man. His characters 
can be labelled with so many particular 
names, distinguishing one from another, while 
.Shakespeare’s characters arc all complete men. 
U'here Shakespeare creates the w'hole thing, 
Jonson creates only a part of it ; so that he 
niJiy he .‘^aid to reproduce in the then modern 
way, the morality plays of the fifteenth 
century. 

Jonson was a sound classical scholar : 
Milton refers to him in L' allegro. 

“Then to the w ell -trod stage anon 
If J' nson’s learned sock be on.” 

Besides Every Man in His Humour the 
chief works of Jonson arc Every Man out oj 
His Hum our y Vo (pane or the Fox^ Epuene or 
The Silent Womans The Alchemist, and 
several masques. 

{ To be continued) AJAX. 

In the Press ( Ready tniddle of July ) 

STRUCTURAL BOTANY. 

BY 

11. N. Mitka. m.a. 

Professor of Fotany, Bangabasy College, Calcutta. 

The book is prepared with special reference to 
the needs of Indian Students of Botany and is 
invaluable to Intermediate and B. Sc. students in 
Botanv of the Indian Universities. It is profusely 
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CAI.CU-LTA, THURSDAt, M AY i6, 1912 

P'rom ihc Gm-crnmcnt Review on the 
Educati.mrd r,f tlic 1 nspcctor-Gcncral of 

for 1910-11 we learn that 
' ' the numlicr of public institutioiEs 
rose from 2416 to 2460 while the number of 
private institution.s fell from 1876 to 1807. 
'Fhc number of pupils in public institutions 
increased from 113785 to 1 15249 while the 
number in the private schools fell down from 
23944 to 2290.1.. The dccrca >0 in the number 
of [irivatc scliools and in the number of pupils 
attcnflini::^ those schools has not been .satis- 
factorily accounted for. The total number of 
institutions, public and private, thus decreased 
l)y 25 while the total number of jnipils rose 
by 424. The percentage of boys under institu- 
tion to the male j)opulation of school-going 
age fell from 28.06 to 27.9 while the percen- 
tage of female pupils to the female population 
of school -going age rose from 5.4 to 5.6. The 
expenditure increased from Rs. 1,838. 091 to 
Rs. 1879133 of which amount Rs. 1,181,333 
was met from the State revenues. 

Collegiate education continued to make 
satisfactory progress. The state maintains 
three Colleges and the number of students in 
thc.se increa.scd from 391 to 43S including 
four female students. The results in the B.A. 
and Intermediate Examinations were satis- 
factor)’. At the latter examination one 
Brahmin Lad)' student from the Maharanee’s 
College was successful. She is now continuing 
her studies for the B.A. in tiic same College 
The expenditure on the Colleges was Rs. 
136673 against Rs. 121494 in the year prccc- 
ding. 

The number of boys receiving secondary 
education increased from 14294 to 14772. In 
the year under review, as in the year 1910-ir, 
the number of High schools for boys was 
14 of which 10 were Government institutions 
jand 4 Aided schools. The results achieved 
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by the High Schools, the Government review 
adds, were not satisfactory and the Inspector- 
General has been requested by Government 
to study the causes which led to these poor 
results. It would be interesting to learn 
whether these unsatisfactory results were the 
result of inefficient teaching in the schools, 
Government as well as Aided, or to want of 
diligence on the part of the students or due to 
both these causes. 

By far the most unpleasant feature of the 
review is that devoted to Primary Education 
which, judging from the Government Order, 
docs not seem to be making inucli headway. 
The number of Primary Scliools for ho3's in- 
creased from 1845 to 1866 but their strength 
fell from 64920 to 64956. The number of 
bo3^s in the primar3' stage fell down from 
98311 to 9697.^ the fall being due, according 
to Government review, to the decrease in the 
number and strcngtli of private institutions 
which were mostly jirimaiy schools. 'Phis dis- 
closes a serious situation for at a time when 
the necessity for the extension of primar3’ 
education is admitted on all hands, it is some- 
what discouraging to learn that in the i\T3^sore 
province the good cause instead of making 
progress as one would exj)ect is losing 
ground. However we arc glad to learn that 
Government is alive to the ncccssit3^ of the 
expansion of primary education and it has 
appointed a Committee to revise the curricula 
of studies in the Primary .Schools. W'e join 
the M3^sore Government in the hojie that at 
no distant date it will be possible to devise a 
plan for the expansion of [)rimary education 
and to place it on a sound and satisfactor3^ 
basis. 

We will now briefly allude to the other 
features of this interesting review. The 
number of pupils undergoing industrial train- 
ing rose from 1230 to 1234 — a vciy .slight 
increase — although the number of schools 
decrea.sed by one. 

Muhammadan education made some pro- 
gre.ss. The number of Muhammadan schools 
increased from 307 to 310 and the total num- 
ber of pupils from 17900 to 18632 of whom 
13957 were bo3'^s and 4605 were girls. The 
percentages of Muhammadan boys and girls 
receiving instruction to the total male and 
female population of school-going ages in- 
creased from 64.7 to 66*06 in tlie case of boys 
and from 22*9 to 24*55 the ca.se of girls. 


The results, though fair so far as they go, 
show that there is still room for improvement. 
The number of students in the higher classes 
were small, 6 only being in College classes. 
We hope that our Muhammadan friends, who 
form a considerable proportion of the popu- 
lation in the Province, will put forth more 
earnest efforts towards the education of their 
bo3's and girls. 

'Phe decline in the number and strength of 
private educational institutions and the slow 
progress made by Musalmans are matters to 
which the steady and unremitting attention of 
the luIucationalDepartmcnt .should be directed. 
We have no doubt tliat these subjects as well as 
the retrogression in i)rimary education which 
the figures given in the Government review 
indicate arc engaging the earnest attention of 
the officers of the Department as well as of 
the Durbar. Whatever may be said of the 
activit3' of the Mysore Government in other 
directions it must be admitted that in matters 
educational they arc pursuing an enlightened 
and progressive" policy and of this there is 

ample evidence in the Government review. 

* 

)roposed to start a Veda Vid3Mla3'a 
at Benares fur the pur[)ose of 
spreading Vedic truths and light 
in the world. The institution will 
impart highest instruction in Vcdic learning 
and will encourage scientific interpretation 
aiul research work. W ith it .will be as'^o- 
ciated a Dayanand High School which will 
inculcate Aryan Principles besides preparing 
students for the. Allahabad University I'lx- 
aminations. I'he scheme is estimated to cost 
R.s. 50,000 and an appeal for funds has been 
issued. Contributions arc to be .sent to I .ala 
Gauri Shankar Par.shad, Vakil, Bcnaie.s ('it)', 
the Secretary. 


It 


IS 

Vcl., 
l.iv.i ai 


■It * « 

The' Government of India’s scheme for the 
Tro/'i ^'^b^^^h'shment of a school of tro- 

Mfiicine •j)ical mcclicinc in Calcutta is now 
rcad)^ and will .shortly be .sent to l^iglard to 
the Secretary (T State for his approval. A 
non-recurring grant of ^’33,000 ha.s been made 
in this 3^ear’s budget towards its establishment. 

* * if- 

It has been arranged by the Bombay 
Lectures on Ediicatioiial authoritics that Mr. 
Moral rkiuca. G. F. Gould, Dcmoiistrator, 
Moral Education League, London, 
is to come out to India in January next to 
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deliver a course of demonstration on moral 
lessons and lectures in Bombay and such 
other centres as may be selected by the 
educational authorities. Mr. Gould is to 
receive a special fee for his work in addition 
to free first class passage out and back home. 

♦ » 

The adjourned meeting of the Mahomedans 
KiiK-ition of Madras in connection with the 
M;viiomp(iau proposed girls’ school was held 

(.n.sm. atras qH tllC 26th April I9I2 WUd Ml*. 

Sultan Ahmed informed Miss L\'nch that 
since the last meeting he had cfinsiiltcd 
parents who were willing to send their 
daughters to the proposed schoril and learnt 
that they were all anxious that Hindustani 
should be the first language and not luiglish 
as proposed. Miss Lynch said that if that 
were so the school would be merely an 
elementary school and it would not be possible 
lo Uicate the new school in the [iremises of 
Lady Hobart School where poor and respect- 
able Mahoincdan girls weic taught gratis. A 
discussion cnsuecl and Mr. Justice Abdur 
Rahim wished that the present scIkk)! might 
he raised to a secondary school. He was als(.) 
of opinion that there was no necessity of the 
pi'uposed .school ifluiglish were not retained 
as tlu! first language, 'hhe gentlemen present 
decided that the ijiicstion of requesting 
Covc'rnment to raise T.ad}’ Hobart School to 
a si'condary school should be discussed at the 
forthcoming I’rovincial luhicational (.’onfer- 
once to be held at Jhingalorc in the bcf/inning 
-fjuly. 

* * 

The scheme to establish a Rajkumar 
I’l.' <,Ma College for Bengal for the special 
education of the sons of the land- 
ed aristocrac)* of the iirovincc has 
heen revived. It is suggested to establish an 
instiuition on the same lines as the Rajkumar 
C<illegcs at Ajmer and Indore and the Khalsa 
College at Amritsar. A meeting of the 
Bengal zemindars will shortl)- be called fur 
the discussion of the .scheme. It is also 
■suggested that the college should Be situated 
at Darjeeling or Kurscong .so that <tiidcntr> 
will have the benefit of a bracing climate. 
• * « 

Sir Ihomas Raleigh ha.s spontaneously 
Uw ubrary offered a suitable portion ofliis 
iwtJ'in Undoi collection of law books, with cases 
which with the surplus of law 


books from the India Office and law reports 
and legal publications from the Government 
of India will from the nucleus of the Students’ 
law library at the Indian centre in Cromwell 
Road. 

The Secretary of Slate has granted ;£ 150 
to fit up the lecture hall, shelves and writing 
desk.s and .^"100 annually for the .supervLsion 
and u[)-kcep of the lilirary. He also made 
a non-recurring grant fur initial purchases and 
supplementary gifts. 

» * 

An Address from tlie leading Mahomedans 
of the Frontier Province was 
presented to Sir Harcourt Butler 
Peshawar on the 25th April 
1912, in connection with the Islamia Collcgch 
Sir Harcourt Butler in the course of a specc^j 
in Urdu refered to the interest taken by Lor 
Hardinge and Sir G. Roos-Keppcl in th 
movement and said that the committee had 
secured a magnificent siteoff)ver 125 acres 
at the very gates of India facing Khybcr and 
tlie college should be worthy of tlu? place and 
a source of pride to the Muslim worUl and a 
monument of their pros^ierity and freedom 
under Ih'itish rule. 

.\t the Monthly Gciicral Meeting of May 
ubii. s- i.iy Dr. .Annandale exhi- 

i*.. '..Ml ' bited frogs and snakes brought by 

Mr. S. \\\ Kemp fonn tlie Abor foot-hills. 
The colleciiun exhibited forms a very interes- 
ting addition to onr knowledge of the fauna 
of the Himalayas, illustrating' a district (the 
eastern extremit)' t)f the great range'; hitherto 
almost unknown. Specimens of at least 20 
s])ecies of frogs, mostly arboreal in habits, 
were obtained and of these over a third are 
new to science, while .‘several (notably species 
of lh(‘ two peculiar Burmese genera “C'hirixa- 
lus” and Idiry noderma” ' are of considerable 
interest from a gec^grapbical point of view. 
No less than 23 kinds of snakes were obtained 
including three aj^parcntly new to science, 
one of which represents a hitherto undescribed 
genus. Air. S. \V. Kemp exhibited specimens 
of Peripatiis from tlie lower Abor hills. “Peri* 
patiis” is a very primitive Arthrojnxl which 
shows relationships with both worms and 
insects. It had not previously been found 
within the limits of the Indian hanpire nor, 
in the Eastern Hemisphere, in any locality 
north of the Malaya Peninsula. The 
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specimens from the Abor country show 
some affinity with those from the latter 
region, but they evidently represent a species 
hitherto undescribed. 

« 4 |» « 

We are glad to note the munificence of 
The Parsi girls* Miss ITamabai Framji Petit who 

Orphanage made a gift of all her Jewellery 

valued at twelve lakhs, for the Parsi girls’ 
Orphanage, which is already in working order. 
One half of the amount has been realised and 
till the full amount is not forthcoming, the 
lady has volunteered to pay a monthly contri- 
bution of Rs. 4000. 

* * • 

The Education Committee of the London 
Professorof Couiity Couiicil have been adver- 
waititifl tising for a professional instructor 
in waiting for the new wSchool for Waiters at 
a salary of £i/ 0 , rising to £200 a year. The 
committee are of opinion that none of the 
applicants is sufficiently qualifiefl for the 
position. In these circumstances it is pro- 
posed to advertise again, this time offering 
a salary of £200 a year, rising to £2^0, 


THE UNIVERSITIES. 

CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY. 


Intermediate Examination in Engineer ing, tqt?. 


Moderator. 

Mathematics 

Chemistry 

Physics 

Materials of 
Construction 

Details of 
Construction 

Estimating 

Surveying 

Drawing 


List of Examiners, 

B. K. P'innimorc, Esq, 

/ Dr. C. E. Cullis. 

\ Dr. H. Dcs Pittard. 
f W. Tate Esq. 

K. Watson Esq. 
r Dr. P. Bruhl. 

I Dr. Harrison, 
f Chunilal Sarkar Esc). 

Rai Sahib Benimadhab Mittcr. 

( T. If. Richardson, Esq. 

\ H. Wardlc, Esq. 

/ T. H, Richardson Esq. 

I A mar Nath Das 

f C. L. Sarkar Es(j. 
t Rai Sahib Benimadhab Mitter. 
r S. K. Basu E.sq. 

I B. G. Gwyther P'sq. 


No» I May 1912 

In supersession of the previous notice it 
Laxv Ex.im. hereby announced by order of 
Dates the Syndicate that the ensuing 
Examinations in Law will be held in accor- 
dance with the following programme, only 
one paper being given each day : — 

Preliminary Examination in Law — 24th, 
25th and 26th June 1912, from 11 A.M. to 
2 r.M. on each day. 

Intermediate ILxamination in Law — ist, 
2nd, 3rd and 4th July, 1912, from ir A.M. to 
2 P.M. on each day. 

Final Examination in Law— 8th, 9th, loth 
and nth July, 1912, from ii A.M. to 2 I‘.m. 
on each day. 

Dr. Thibaut has taken leave for four 
ThoUe i-i months, but no one has been 
appointed to officiate for him, the 
duties being divided between Mr. G. C. Mu- 
kherji, Assistant Registrar, and Mr. (.'. B. 
Maitra, IV-rsonal Assistant. 


Rksults or L. T. I^xaminatton, 1912. 
Passed with distinction (in order >/ 
merit): — ]. Duk Damon Prasad (Patna 
Training College'. 2. Ray, Saraclakant.i 
(Dacca 'rraining ('ollegc). 3. Chakrabarti. 
J(.)gendracliandra (Dacca 'Fr; _ (^)l]ege\ 
4. Majumdar, Manomolian (Dacca Training 
College). 

Pass List. — Abflur Rahman (Dacca). 
A ksh ay k u m a r (Patna). Band opad h y ay , 

1 larendrachaiulra (L. M. S. Cajllege, iihawani- 
pur). Chrudhuri, Prokaschandra (L. M. S. 
College, l5nawani|^ur\ Cdihatra Dhari T.al 
(Patna). Das, /\kshaykumar (Dacca). Daltn, 
Ikarbatisankar (Dacca). P'akhruddin Khan 
(Dacca.) Mitra, Saratchandra (L. M. S. 
College.) Muhammad Zakat AH (Ikuna). 
Muslehuddin .\hmcd (Dacca\ Ray, JatindiT- 
mohan (L. M. S. College). Ray, jnanendra 
narayan (L. M. .S. College). Sanna, R ijain- 
kanta (I)acca). Sengupta, Prabhatchandr.i 
(L. M. S. College''. Shaikh Muhammad Abdul 
Jabhar (Dacca). Shyam IHhary Prasad 
(J*atna). 

Re-SULts ok B. T. Ex amination, 1912. 

P'irst Division (in order of merit) : 

1. Bhattacharyya, Sasankasekhar (Dacca). 

2. Mitra, Ambikacharan (David Hare Train- 
ing College). 3. Bahidar, Ramaprasau 
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(David Hare Training College). 4. Bhatta- 
charyya, Panchanan (David Ilare Training 
College). 5. Sarkar, Ashulosh (Dacca Train- 
ing College). 6. & 7. Bhattacharyya, lliralal 
(David Hare Training College), Brahma- 
chari, Saratchandra (David Hare IVaining 
College). 8. Chattopadhyay, Jugalkisor (David 
Hare Training College). 9. Ba.su, Mrinalini 
(Non-Collcgiate Student. Roll Cal. N. i). 

Pass List. — Bagchi, Ume.schandra (Dacca), 
l^andopadhyay, Bipinbiliari (David Hare 
Training College). Bandyopadhyay, Sarat- 
chandra (David Hare Training College). 
Ikandyopadhyay, Upendranath (I)avid Hare 
Training C'ollcge). Biswas, Harshabala (Non- 
Collegiate .Student. Roll Cal. V. N. 3 ). 
Cdiakrabarti, Chintaharan (Dacca). Chandhuri, 
Dhircndranath (Dacca). Das, 'rridasnath 
(Dacca). Dasgupta, Pramalhanalh (Dacca). 
Datta, Ashutosh (Non-Collcgiatc Student. 
Roll Cal N. I.'^ 13 atta, Jogeschandra ( Dacca) 
(rangopadhyay, Surathnatli (David Hare 
Training (College. ) GIkjsIi, Sureschandra 
(David Hare Training College.) Guha, 
Cpcndrachandra (Dacca.) I lari Xarain 
(David Hare Trainings College.) Kundu, 
(..’hiinilal (Dacca.) Laha, .Xnantadeb (Dacca.) 
Laha Basudeb (Dacca.) Mahfizur Rahman 
(Dacca.' Maitra, Ramcliandra (l.')avi<l Hare 
Training (.'(dlege.) Mitra, Siulhansumohan 
(Dacca.) Nayak, Ninnalabala (Xon-Collegiate 
Student. Roll 1 '. X(\ 2). Raghuvans Xarayan 
(David Hare Training C(»llcge.) Rain Xarayan 
Lai (David Hare Training College.) Ray, 
Durgacharan (Dacca.) Ra)', Upendranath 
(David Hare Training U)llege.) Sarkar, 
Kshitishchantlra(David I lare 'rrainingC'ollege.) 
Sengupta, Urnapada (David Hare Training 
Colloge.) 

MADRAS UNIVERSITY. 

Under the Indian Universities act 1904 
Kell vv .section 10, the (diaiicellor of the 

University of Madras is pleased 
to nominate the following gentleman to be 
an ordinary P'cllow of the Madras Univer- 
sity with effect from 30tli April,i9i2 : — Mr. 
Lclwin Winckler B.A. 

ALLAHABAD UNIVERSITY. 

The AllahiiKid University lias appointed 
Bahadur G. N. Chakravarty. 
tiniveJsSSes Iiispector of Scliools to reprc'-cnt 
onKrcto Univcrsity at the forthcoming 


Congress of Universities in London in July 
and also at the 250th anniversary of the Royal 
Society in the same month. It is under- 
stood that Mr. S. G. Dunn, Profes.sor of Muir 
College will also represent tlie University at 
the Congress. 

Under the provisions of the Allahabad 
Rc.tjisf,.-xtion University Act, the local Govern- 
-t.adi’ri.s iBcnt has sanctioned the rules 
made by the Senate for the main- 
tenance of a register of graduates who will be 
entitled to elect Fellows to the University. 
This right is confined to graduates of the 
Allahabad University wbf) have taken the 
degree of Doctor or Master in any faculty 
and to all other graduates of not less than ten 
yeaiV standing, (jradnates wishing to he 
registered must pay a fee (jf Rs. 10 and an 
annual fee of Rs. 2 or a composition fee of 
Rs. 20. 


THE COLLEGES. 

In modification of Xotification No. 449, 

.. . dated the 29th Januarx', 1912, 

iii^ ( oil.-,;?, the Governor m Council is 
pleased to appoint the following 
members to constitute the Governing Body 
of the ( ivil Engineering College, Sibpnr, as 
recpiired nndiT Sectiem 21 (i) of the Indian 
Universitic.s Act ( Act VIII of 1904 ), for the 
(official year ending 31st March, 1913 The 
Hon. ]\Icmber of the Bengal Executive Coun- 
cil in charge of Education, President ; the 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Pub- 
lic Works Department, Vice-President ; the 
Director of Public Instruction, Bengal ; the 
the Chief Inspector of Clines, the Superinten- 
dent of Industries and Inspector of Technical 
and Industrial Institutions, cx-ojjlcio ^Ir. W. 
Tale Professor, Mr. T. H. Richardson, Pro- 
fc.ssor, Jilr. W. R. Stcclc (i>f Messrs. Burn & 
Co.), Sir Rajendra Xath ^lukherji, K.C.l.IL, 
(of Messrs. Martin & Co. ', the Principal, Civil 
Engineering College, Secretary, i\\~oJ)}cio. 

The Principal is prepared to receive appli- 
cations for admission to the luiginecr Depart- 
ment from candidates duly qualifictl under the 
rules up to 1 5th June next. All such appli- 
cations must be accompained bx' the prescribed 
registration and examination fee of Rs. 4. All 
applicants for admission (except tho.se who 
have already qualified in Drawing) will be re- 
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quired to appear at a supplementary Dr;i\ving 
Examination that will be held from i 104 r.M. 
on Monday, 15th July, at the Civil Engineer- 
ing College and at t)lher Government Colleges 
if arrangements can be made with the 
Principals. Copies of the Drawing syllabus 
and any other inf rination will be supplied on 
application to the Principal. 

The new Session commences on the 
Mciic.ii June 191.?. Ai)plications 

Coiicse for admissioii are to be made 

before the 25th Alay, 1912. 

Raja Peary Mohan Mukherjee and Rai 
Ri[».n cnivs.-, 15 alvi(liir Jyot Kumar Mukerjee 
Ciiicuita of Cttarpara have made a dona- 
tion of Rs. 1,000 each in aid of the Ripon 
College. 

The distribution of prizes to the boys 
Hoiv'hiy llooghly Collegiate School 

Coiioyiatt: aiul thc Maclrasali took place in the 

spacious hall of the College on iM'i- 
day, thc 19th instant, Mr. A. G. Hailifax M.A., 
1 . C. S. Commissioner of thc Purclwan Divi- 
.sion presiding, and Mrs. Ilallifax giving away 
thc prizes. There was a good gathering 
including a number of (jfficials. The report 
of the Head Master was a record of good 
work done during thc year. 


thc proper place for Tha In was the athletic 
field and that for Singhe the literary field, 
but it was indeed a surprise to many present 
that they acted their parts so well. To In- 
structor Perry of thc Border Regiment is 
chiefly due the success of the performance, 
considering that he had barely fifteen days in 
all to train thc boys. Then followed the yein 
dance by four of the leading Burmese artistes 
of Rangoon. An interval followed in which 
thc guests were served with light refreshments. 
Thc second part of thc programme began with 
some Burmese classical songs to the accom- 
paniment of thc piano and the harp by local 
amateurs. The music was thoroughly appre- 
ciated b)' all present. After this an anyein 
pwc followed, the entertainment coming to 
an end at 1-30 a. m. It was thc best enter- 
tainment ever given by thc college students. 


At a public meeting held on the 2.Sth 
al tl'c Town Hull of 

atRnii;;poic porc, undci* llic prcsidciicy of 
Mr. K. C. D.y, District Magistrate, the 
following resolution was passed : — “That this 
meeting thinks that an Entrance High School 
is more necessary for the town than a Town 
Hall and that the Raja of Kakina be requestcfl 
to establish ati Entrance School in the town 
with his promised donation ofRs. 20,00 and to 
contribute a monthly subscri[)lion of Rs. 2r>o 
for its up-kcep. 


The annual entertainment given by the 
Kan^joon Coll StudeiltS Owillg tO lIlC 

Enurininmo.. Principal oing home on leave, 
Coiicgu stiKic carlici' than usual. 

On the ground north of the science laboratory 
was erected a stagci taslerully decorated with 
paper hanging, while in front was an amphi- 
theatre formed by rows f)f chairs placed in a 
semicircle. The programme was a lengthy 
one, though b}- no means tiring. One new 
feature this year was a gymnastic performance 
given by the college troupe assisted with 
music by thc college orchestra. Thc perform- 
ance started with the horizontal bar followed 
by the parallels, thc vaulting horse and finished 
with a torchswinging display. Thc display 
was on the whole an excellent one, while 
symmetrical figures exhibited in the tableaux 
showed a fine artistic taste. There were two 
clowns, the part being taken by Tha In and 
Singhe One would naturally suppose that 


Important f)roposals have gone to thc 
„ . , . India Office for the improvemeni 

nmyc-.,ik^c mid cxtcusiop of tlic Punjal) 
Veterinary College at Lahore. Thc institution 
has once more come under the direct uni f'f 
Colonel Pease, late Inspector-General ot llu 
Civil Veterinary Department in India, the kiU 
principal of the college. Major Smith, h.rvirg 
been transferred to Bengal, where he reli{ V( s 
Colonel Raymond as principal of the I'engal 
Veterinary College on the latter’s retnement 
from thc service in June next. 


M.A.f.,(v.ncsc, Allahabad 
Ali-arh inspect 


Thc Hon. Dr. Sunder Lai, Vice-Chancellor. 

University, went to 
the law classes in thc 

M. A. O. College. 

The Vice-Chancellor also paid a visit to 
the Dharma Samaj Pathshala. He was lu'ghly 
pleased with the school and wrote a very 
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encouraginpj remark in the visitors’ book. 
He was also pleased to contribute Rs. 500 
towards the buildin" fund of the Rathshala 
besides giving some very useful advice. 

AN APPEAL FOR A VEDA VIDYA- 
LA VA AT BENARES. 

In the face of so many existing institutions at 
Benares, the scheme of a new institution may at 
the very outset dcmaiul an explanation. From 
lime immemorial Benares has been llie seat of 
Sanskrit learning, and the inHuenfa; it still exerts 
on Indian masses is bcyotid comprehension. From 
the time of Lord Buddha no reformer worthy of 
the name ignored Kashi, 'fhey were directly or in 
directly obliged to disseminate their views througli 
this centre of Sanskrit learning. For tackling 
problems like the introduction of radical 
reforms, the eradication of siiperstitutious customs, 
the correction of the abuse of priestly power 
and learned self-willed lugotry, we cannot afford to 
ignore Benares. Those who yearn to .see the re- 
awakening of a nation, now bound down by so- 
called time-honoured but |)erniciou.s social ]aw.s, 
.and kept back by the inertia of det)endence, will 
readily sec that wc need implanting our inslitu 
lions on scientific ground.s. 'I'he very idea of the. 
re.'ilization of our hidden strength and p.ist glory 
will vivify our hearts and enable ii.s ti) look for- 
ward to a returning of a great people no*.v sunk 
into the grossest depths of ignorance and super 
stition to self-consciousness, ready once more to 
carry the banner of truth and light into llut farthest 
corners of this world. It was tin? light oftl'ic 
Ved.is which regenerated Aryavarta, and turned 
its people into a great nationality whose wisdmii 
and spirituality made them fit teach.crs of mankind, 
the jMoncers of righteous and i)owcrful civilizations 
and forcstallers of modern .science' and research. 
Wc aspire to make this Veda-Yidyalaya a stuninary 
where Sanskrit and English scholars may undertake 
also post-graduate studies on lines of comparative 
theology. 

The institution will impart literary education 
fhat will contribute to the uplifting and upbuilding 


of the country, and turn out self-sacrificing 
young men who, imbued with a holy zeal, will 
carry truth to every corner of India and to distant 
lands. Benares is specially suited as the seat for 
the Veda X’idyalaya. It is tlie stionghold of ortho- 
do.xy and indifferentism, as well as a famous 
scat of Sanskrit learning, and scliolarly bigotry, 
'rhou.samls of students from all parts of India 
come herti to .‘^tudy .Sanskrit literature. Tlie 
Veda-Vidyalaya, whosv; (jl)jcct it will be to imimrt 
the higlu-l iuslrutlinn in \'edic learning and 
to encourage scientific interj)n lalion .ind research, 
will soon, in a few years, create a l)and of scholars, 
who will be able, to shake the supia’.^trueturc of 
cironeou.'. inteipretatiun and wilful dogmas to its 
very foundations. I'lie elTeel of such a procedure 
will be a far reaching one. It will strengthen the 
Arya .Samaj, widen the see jpe of il.s .activities, gain 
new’ adherciiu, seciiie the sympathy of the learned 
and broadbase religion on reason and truth. 

'The institution will 1 )e associated with the 
Dayanand High School whit it will inculcate Aryan 
principles and form the minds of the coming 
generation. 'i’he high school will ol»serve the 

curriculum of the laluration Department and will 
be recognised by tht‘ Allahaljad University. Sans- 
krit and religious teaching will be comj)iilsory. 
Along with the high school there will be a 
boarding house or the A’edic Ashram where 
.students will be reijiiired to observe Brabmacbarya 
and perform ihcir morning and evening worship 

according to Vodie injunct ion.-*. 

It is hoped that th.e present modest beginning 
I lead in course of time to a stupendou.s 

organization which will play a great part in shap- 
ing the destinies of future India. Such an 
inslilulion, which posse.sse.s some iiUrin.sic merits, 
combines so many features of great i)ublic 
utility, will, we are sure, receive a cordial welcome 
from all persons who are interested in reform, 
the progress of mankind and the regeneration of 
India, 'I'o carry out the.se objects, Ks. 50,000 are 
reeiuircd at present. 'I'he opening ceremony will 
take place in the first week of July 1912. The 

control will be in the hands of an influential 
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managing committee. All remittances are to be 
made to the Benares Bank or tf) the Secretary. 

GoURI SlIANKER PrASAD, B.A.,l,L.r... 
\'akil, Secretary, Veda-Vidyalaya 
and Dayanand Higli School 
Committee, Benares City. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


The Meeting nf the Central Council of the 
imiHii Asso Association for the Advancement 
ciation fur the of Scientific and Industrial Kdu- 
cation of Indians was held on 
otlon!”*'* Saturtla)' afternoon at the Ttnvn 
Hall. The Maharaja of lUirdwan 
presided and there was a large number of 
leading Hindu and Mahomedan gentlemen 
present. 

The Chairman in opening the proceedings 
in the course of his speech said : — “ J'his year 
also we arc .sending out a fair number of 
students to learn various industries of the 
VVe.st as well as encouraging some to go to 
Japan — that wonderful nation of modern Asia. 
I hope that the students will return to this 
country after learning well the arts and 
science for which they arc being sent and 
thereby helping towards the achievement 
which wc have in view.” 

The Secretary then presented the Annual 
Annual Repo.t ^^cport which sa)'s >- Wc have up 
to date 4S District C ommittees. 
In Orissa, the Utkal Conference has taken 
upon itself tlie work of the District Coinmtllees 
and promised co-operation and a large annual 
contribution. In Burma, a branch Associa- 
tion has been formed which is paying for one 
student. Almost all the noblemen of any 
distinction in these provinces have granted 
the Association scholarships. The amount 
of annual scholarships promi.sed is Rs. 20,000. 

The Association has started an Agricul- 
tural Settlement near Deoghur with '45,000 
bighas of land on the co-ojjcrativc society 
system. i6-annas of the property have been 
acquired. Roads, bridges and buildings arc 
being constructed and a large garden has 
been planted. There arc about 300 partici- 
pators. It is proposed to have 300 buildings 
and farms and a first class college for boys 
and a high school for girls, as well as an agri- 
cultural and technical school and hospital. 


The Government was pleased to write to 
the A.ssociation expressing its willingness to 
help in the starting of a Technical College. 
A strong Committee was formed for framing 
a scheme for such a college. A scheme was 
framed and submitted to Government. The 
Government approved of it and has already 
taken action. The Government of l?cngal 
has also recommended the starting of graduate 
classes in Industrial Chemistry. Mr. Karlc, 
the then Director of Public Instruction, Ben- 
gal, wrote to the Secretary that classes f(U‘ 
Mining, IClertrical and Mechanical Engineer- 
ing will be started in connection with the 
Sibpur iMigincering C'ollcge imparting in- 
struction on a par with the College of Europe. 

This year 29 >’oung men are going to 
England, America, l^'rance, German}', 
Sweden and Japan. 

The meeting unanimously passed the ful- 
RcM.iuiiMi.s lowing resolution: —(i) That in 
.'idopM the o))inion of this C'ouncil it is 
undesirable that the .Sibpur Civil Phiginccring 
('ollege should be abolislied. (2) That the 
Government he asked to give effect to the 
scheme or raising the .Sibpur iMigineering 
College to the status of a first-class 'rcchno- 
logical College, teach mining engineering, 
mechanical engineering, electrical engineer- 
ing and industrial chemistry for the B. 
Degree which was appnn’cd by' it, sometime 
ago. (3) That this ('ouncil recommends tlial 
capitalists should undertalai the starting <<1 
the manufacture of hosiery, umbrella anti 
sugar in this country. (4'' That the Indian 
Steam Navigation ('ompanics lunv existing 
he requested to conibine and start a l.irg'’ 
company’ with a go(.)d dock. (5) Thar it is 
desirable that the people of thi.*^ c 
.should alwa}'s give pieference to malche., 
pencil, pottery, printing inks, buttons, ci'inh", 
leather go(jds, biscuits, sht)C blacking, ^o:«p •, 
dyed cl<;ths, silk chudders and cotton gt^xds 
of Indian manufacture, more es[)cciall\' thn c 
manufactured by the experts trai’ cd in 
foreign c(uintries under the auspices of the 
Association.. (6) That a memorial be raiscfl 
to the memoiy of the late President Kai 
Narendra Nath Sen Bahadur and that a Sub- 
committee consisting of the Maharaja of 
Biirdwan, Mr. J. Chaudhury the Rev. Mr. Ix 
Quesne, Nawab Sujat Ali Beg Khan Bahadur 
and Rai Jogendra Cihandra Ghose Baliadur 
be appointed to report what form the memo- 
rial should take. 
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The following gentlemen were next elec- 
Eicciion of office-bearers for the next 

Officers two years : — i^rcsiclent : The Ma- 

haraja of Eurdwan ; Vice-Presidents : Dr. 
Rash Behari Ghosc, Bahii Siirendra Nath 
Bancrjea, Nawah Sujat Ali Beg Khan Baha- 
dur, Nawab Serajul Islam and Raja Peary 
Mohan Mukherjec ; Treasurer: Mr. A. Rasul ; 
Secretary: Rai jogendra ('handra (ilv^se Baha- 
dur ; Assistant Secretaries: liabu .Satj’endra 
Nath Sen and Mr. A. C\ Jianerjea. 

At six o’clock a party was held in the 
Town Hall to give a send-off to the students 
going abroad. Tlie hall was prettily decora- 
ted with multi-coloured art muslin, flowers 
and palms. Refreshments were providc<l for 
Europeans and Indians. 'There was a large 
gathering and a most enjoyable evening was 
si)ent. 



//ARI ARD rX/VF.RS/rV LL S. A. 

Dr. Rudolph lOiieken, Profi-s'^or of Philoso])hy 
^ ^ at the University ofjc'iia has been 

. apiKiinted exchange professor at the 

' 11 t iii.iiiy * ‘ ' 

University for next fall'auUnnn.'iProfcs- 
sor ICiickon was horn in Aiiric'li, (lermany, in i8^6. 
He studied for four years at (iotiingen and Herliii, 
and then n 1871 hccaino llie teacliLM* of gvmna- 
siiiiu at Rerlin. 'The following y<‘ar he wa« ai)point- 
ed professor of p.hiloso]diy at Basel, and two years 
later went to the University of Jena, where ho has 
boon professor ever since. He is a very cojnous 
author, having written thirty old hooks on philo- 
sophy and its relation to ("hristianitv. His mo.st 
important work are “ The Life of the Spirit,” 
“Christianity and the New Idealism,” and the 


“Meaning and Value of Life.” In 1908 he 
received the Nohel prize as the most eminent 
philosopher of the lime. Nearly all his works 
have been translated from the original German, 
and are very ptjpular, being war.ui and full of 
enthn.siasm and life. 

The friends of the University have as usual 
been generous, the total amount re- 
iS' n ' legacies during the 
fist'al year ending July i, 19 1 1, having 
been $r, 745,4^^8. 72. Amonj. the largest .separate 
sums roceuved arie from the estate of Hordon Mc- 
Kay, an additional payment (T $382,^577.86; from 
the estate of Alexander Agassi/, $201,507.50 partly 
for the <'(jst of the j)ul)li(:ations (T the Museum of 
('omi)arative Zouujgy, and partly for its general 
expenses; $141,000 f(jr the construction and main- 
tenance of tile* (‘ollis P. Ilurtington Memorial 
Hospital from '>Li))srrij)tions received through Dr. J. 
('ollins Warren : $100,000 from the ('lass of 1886 
for its Twentyfifth Anniversary Fund; $100,000 
from Mr. A<U)l[)lui3 T.usch, to he added to his gift 
for the conUriiction and maintenance of the Ger- 
manic Museum; $()2,568.75 to he added to the 
Anonymous k'und: from the estate of I^Irs. Mary 
llemeiiway, $45,000, fur the .Mary Heinenway 
kaiul for Archaeology in the Peabody Museum; 
from tile estate of John Harvey 'Treat, $40,797.11, 
lor the purchase of books for the Library. 

An anonymous donor lias placed in the hands 
of Lord Fsher -£20,000 to endow a 

( .I’liiMiU;;!: 

jHofessordiip at Cambridge University 
in connccti(Ui with the experimental study of here- 
dity. It is stipulated that the new chair shall be 
called the Balfour Professorship of Genetics (here- 
T.ily and variation) and the first appointment be 
made jointly by the Prime Minister and Mr. Bal- 
four. 

Lord Esher, in a letter to the Y ice-chancellor of 
the University, states tliat the gift was the outcome 
of a meeting held at Mr. Palfotir’s residence in 
Carllon-gardens, S. W., at the end of last year 
and attended by a few representative members of 
the University interested in genetics. Those pre- 
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sent considered .a paper written by Mr. Balfour 
in July 1910 and dealing with the endowment of 
the study of genetics at Cambridge. 

THE WORLD OF UNIVERSITIES 

WISCONSIN STATE UNIVERSITY 
(U. S. A.) 

A S// 07 ‘^ Rcpfli'tof the Studies in the 
Tst. Si ' 77 / ester, ii)T 2. 

First Semester opened September 27 and closed 
February 7. h'irst recitation began on Thursday 
morning September 2S. The numiK'r of Legal 
Holidays were 14 days. 'I’lie subjects I have 
learnt during the first semester are given below 
with the number of credits attached to each of 
them and the name (if the Professors under whom 
I have studied. 

(i) Kngli.‘jh 

V. F. Albright (Inst, in Lnglish) 2 credits 

(ii) French 

C. F. Cousins (Asst, in Roman 

r.angiiages) ... ... 4 <Tcdils 

(iii) Public Finance 

L. C. Cray (Tn.st in Po]iti^*:il Ecou) 3 credits 

(iv) Money and Banking 

R. II. Hess (Asst. Pri)f of Pol. Fcon) 3 credits 

(v) Medieval History 

D. (\ Munro (Prof of Furo]M‘an History) 3 

1 5 credits 

(i) English Comjiosiiion. There was no 
fixed book. I had to submit 10 ess.iys, containing 
800 to 5,000 words. Corrections of ambiguous and 
complex sentences and critif^ ism of Maga/ine arti- 
(les were done in the class. 1 had to study tho- 
roughly several articles of “Atlantic Monthly” 
(Oct. 1911) and the Nortli American Review 
(Aiigu.st 1911). In the first c.ssay 1 got C, in the 
second and third C + , in the fourth, fifth and sixth 
B, seventh and eighth B 4 -, in the ninth B and in 
the tenth one B + . In the semester Examination I 
got F f orC+ which equals to 82^. I have 
dropped this course this semester. 


(ii) French. Text books. 

1. French Grammar by Fraser and Squair 
of the University of Toronto, Canada. 

2. Sons Famine (Malot’s). Edited by 
I. II. B. Spiers of William Penn 
School, Philadelphia. 

'Fhe grammor contains vocabularies, Exercise 
of various sorts (I'higlish to French, French to 
Isnglish, oral (pieslions t() be answered in French 
as well as in English). I had to .study all the 
lenses and their uses. (Page's 1-S3 and 129-158). 

Of the text hook Sans Famille, we studied 87 
pages from the begining. No outside readings. 
Occasionally we had to submit summaries of the 
stories of the book in simjdo French. The pro- 
gress was \ r?ry rapid. 

(iii) Public Finance. 

u. 'P xt Hook. Introduction to Public Finance 
by Carl (\ Plrhn Pii.i>. Profijssor in the University 
of California. We had U) finish nearly the whole 
book. (j)[). r-414). 

/>. Outside readings. 

1. Adam.s, H. C. The Seiimco of Finance. 

2. Ikislable (?. F. Public Finance. 

3. Bullock C. J. Selected Readings in P. 

Finance, ('bps IMX. (pp M-192) clip. 

\I 1 I. pp 307 -, 5 i 4 . 

4. Bulletins— 

(i) Amoiican Cauisus Report 1909 pp. 34 4[. 

(ii) Municipal ■ Mass) pp. 1-6; 41-61. 

(iii) S. eond Annual Rejxwt. Statistics of 
towns and cities of Iowa Slate (1908-9) Tabli's 3 7 
and ij-i6. 

5. (’ohn, G. Sy.stem of National Fcoiioniy 
(English translation by Vebhm, 'L B.) p[). 

6. Daniels W. M. 'I'hc hilements of Pulilic 
Finance. ])]). 7-53. 

7. Ely R.T. Outlines of bionomics, pp. 5. -fi 603. 

8. Fi.sk. Internali nal Commercial Policy. 
Clips. 4, 8 «S: 1 2. 

9. Friedrick List. National .system of Political 
Economy. Clips. 11-13, 26-27. 

10. Journal of Political Economy. July 19* * 
Article on “Tariff and Cost of Production.” 

Ti. Marshall. Book V Chp III. Sec. 1, 
Chp Xlir Sec. I, 2. 
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12. Mill. Book V. Clip. I, II, Chp. 2, Sec 1-5. 

13. Seleginan. Essays in Taxation (i) Single 
Tax (ii) Theories of Faxation. 

14. Somaer W. G. A Small book on Free- 
trade and Protection. I had to read the whole 
book hurriedly. 

At the end of the semester I had to submit a 
tlic.me on “Freetrade vs. Protection” containing 
nearly 2,000 words. I have not got back that 
theme yet. 

(iv) Money and Banking. 

а. Text book. Money and Manking by William 
A. Scott, PH.D. Director of the course in commerce 
and Prof, of Political Economy in the University of 
Wisconsin. Wo had to finish nearly the whole 
hook. (pp. 1-308). 

d. Outside Readings. 

1. Aldrich, Senator. Senate Report. Mone- 
tary Commission. 

2. Clare George. A. fh C. of Foreign Rx- 
Hiange and Cannon — Clearing House, Small books. 

3. Conant, Charlc A. 'fhe principle of Money 
and Banking and a History of Modern Banks of 
Issue. Book v. chs i, ii, xiii-xvi ; vii. 

4. Dunbar Charles F. History and Theory of 
Banking, clips vi-xi ; x, viii, xi. 

5. Fiskc, Amos Kiddes. The modern Bank. 

б. Johnson, Joseph French. >roney and 
Currency, pp. 194-196, 1S7-194, chp iii, xv. 

7. Laughlin J Laurence, 'flic Principles of 
money, chp i. xii, iii, vii, viii, ix ; x. 

Macleod Henry Dunning. The theory and 
Practice of Banking. Vol I. Ch. iv, Sec ii, vi, vii. 
Chp. xvii, xviii, xix. 

10. Mill John Stuart. Book III. Chp. 7,8,9. 

11. Nirhvilson J. Siiicld. A treatise on 
Money. Principles of Political Economy. Chp. 
iv ; Part II. t:hp. vi. 

12. Report of the Monetary Commission of 

the Indianapolis Convention of Board of Trade, 
Chamber of Commerce etc. p[). 244-46, 

306-517. 

13- Walker Francis A. Money. Chps i, ix. 

^ 4 * Journals. Journal of Pol. Econ. March 
*895- Mitchell “Quantity theory of Value of 
money.” 


(VJ Medieval History. 

a. Text Book, (i) History of Western Europe 
Vol I. by J. M. Robinson, Prof, of History in 
Columbia University and (ii) Medieval Civiliza- 
tion by .Miniro iSc Sellery of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

h. Oul-side Readings. 

1. Adams G. B. Civilization during the middle 
Ages chs I, 2, 3, PI). 76-88, chp 5, pp. 137-146, 
chp. 6. 7,9. 

2. Ameer Ali. clips 1-9, 25, 31 

3. Bemont and Monod. Medieval EiirOi e 
395 1270. ehp. 2, 5, 8, 10, ii, 14, 16, iS. 

4. Bryce. I’lie Holy Roman Empire. Chp. 
2, 3, .\rticle, Justinian in Ihitanica. (/.Iij). .j, 5. 

5. Ihiry, 'fhe later Roman lanpire. Book I. 
ch[>. 4. .Students History clip. 9. iJook II. ch. 
II, Book III. 5, 

9. ('arr. The ('hiirch and the Roman Em- 
pire. Chps. I, 4, 8, 1 1. 24, J I. 

7. (dieyney. Industrial and Social History 
of England. 

8 . Cunningham. Western Civilization. Vol. 1 . 
pp. 179-209, Vol IT. 40-54- 

9. 1 )ill. Roman Society in the Last century 
of Europe, pp. lOSlT. Book IV, 1-3 

10. I'.inhard. Life of Charlemagne. Trans, 
by 'rurner. Clip:;. 2.}, 25, 2S. 

1 1. ICmerton: Introduction to the Middle 
Ages. (dips. 3-7. 8, 9, 10, 12, 15 

12. Fisher. Medieval Empire. Chp. I 

13. I'recmaii. 'The chief periods of ICuropcan 
History. Ivssays Vol. HI. 

14. Gautier. Chivalry. 

15. Gibbon Doidine & fall of the Roman 
I'hiipire. (dnp. 9. 38-39, 43 

16. Green. Book I. Clip I, 2, 3, (English 
People) 

17. Harrison. The meaning of History and 
other Historical Pieces ; Clip. 5, ii, J2, 

18. Henderson. Historical Documents of 
the Middle Ages. Clip. 1. 2, pp. 176-189, Chp. 
5 . U. 

19 Hodgkin. 

(i) Charles the (ircat. 

(ii) Dynasty of 'Pheodosius. Chp. 3-7. 
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(iii) Italy and her Invaders. Book. I. 

Chp. 3, Book in. Chp. 9 Vol VI. 

Chp. 3. 

20. Kingsley. The Hermits. 

2t. Lane Poole. Moors, SaUidin. 

22. Muir. Life of Mahomet. 

23. Munro.Middle Ages. Chs. 2, 4, 5, 7, 13, g, 

24. Oman. Europe 2, 8, 17, 19, pp. 409-41 1. 
Byzantine Empire. Chp. 9, 18, 20. 

25. Robinson. Readings in European His- 

tory Vol. L Clips 2, 3 pp. 86-92, 126-149, 152-186. 

26. Ripley. Races, (dis. 2. 6. 

27. Stubbs. Constitutional History A'ol I Chp 4. 

28. Translations and Rejirints from the 
Original Sources of European History. Vol \'L No 
4, 3, 5. Vol IV. No I, 4, 3 - Vol II. No 7, Vol. 
IN02, 4, 6 Vol. III. No 1. 

29. Wilson. 'Fhe State. Chp. 4. 

Methods of Study. 'Fo-xt book, lectures, note- 
taking, required reading, reports on topics, recita- 
tions oral and written. Wc had to take notes from 
outside readings and from the lectures given in 
the class. We handed over the note book to the 
In.structor. I got “G” for it. I had to draw 4 or 
5 maps ([)olitical and commercial). 

The results of the isl Semester. 

(i) English. 82% (Fi-) 

(ii) French. 92^ (C + ) 

(iii) Public Finance, y (P-h) 

(iv) Money and Banking 70°/ (C) 

(v) Med. History 83% (F f) 

Hemendra Kisor Rakshit. 

1324 W. Dayton. Madison. Wis. 

TIfE MENACE OF PE DANTE V IN THE 
TEACHING OF ENG ITS II 

I’v PHr{‘-.iVAi. CrifFi’.j. K .i. 

Klliif..il St. Loui«., Mi son C, 

What should be the nature of our school and 
college discipline in the mother-tongue— or let us, 
who have a polyglot immigrant population to deal 
with, say rather in the vulgar tongue? That is 
the question which has been vexing educators in 
general and English teachers in particular for these 


IMst twenty-five years or more. It still troubles 
us ; and according to the view which I shall present, 
it troubles us in part because our initial efforts to 
solve it were vitiated by the assumption that the 
discipline of the young in the vernacular should 
follow the lines of the traditional discipline in the 
classic languages. This false first step has involved 
us in a pedantry that has been a blight upon our 
well-meant efforts — the cause of all our woe, with 
loss of reason and many other virtues. It is upon 
some of the consequences of this academic 
pedantry that I propose to speak. 

It may be profitable to note, by way of seeing 
our subject in proper perspective, that tlie hLstory 
of these twenty-five or more years of struggle to do 
justice to the vernacular eiiitomizes the history of 
that longer struggle of the vernacular against the 
forces of classicism and antiquarian culture which 
was an im'ident of the Renaissance ; it is a history 
which virtually b(?gins with Dante’s great essay in 
vernacular jioetry ; takes us througli the Pctrarcan 
reaction against Dante’s example, which herald(‘d 
the triumphant classicism of the later Renaissani'e ; 
follows an uncertain and flagging course in .such 
l^atinists as More, Bacon, Jonson, Milton, Addison ; 
and, as wc track it, brings us into touch with 
many abortive t.'fforts to provide for training in thu; 
vernacular — notably those of Brinsley, Mulcasler, 
and Omenius. These innovators were over- 
lM)rne. Locke, a century later than any of 

them, could write : 

'Fhere can sc.irce be a greater defect in a 
gentleman that not to express himself well either m 
writing or .speaking. But yet .... a great inanv 
.... live upon their estates .... wlio cannot sc 
much as tell a story as they should, miy'h less 
speak cl(.*arly or persuasively in .sny busine s. . . . 
q'hey have been taught Rhctorick, but yet never 
taught how to express themselves handsomely with 
their tongues or pens in the language they are 
always to use .... 

— a passage which reminds us of the futile relation 
between our first high-school rhetorics of a few 
years ago and our later, more sensible and success- 
ful efforts to teach the young how to “express 
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themselves handsomely.” We cannot add, in 
Locke’s words, “with their tongues or pens” ; for, 
alas ! our labors have been confined to pens only ; 
and we have allowed the tongues to wag as they 
would. Well, this state of affairs lamented by 
Locke continued. The universities themselves 
still send out into the world those whom they 
have “yet never taught good manners in speech 
and good taste in literature.” Yes, there sits the 
enemy still enforcing pedantic requirements, and 
giving pedantic instruction. It is a remnant of 
this hoary academic tradition that we may recog- 
nize in the college-entrance examination method of 
handling English after the manner of the treatment 
of I^itin and Greek. 

We sobered and chastened teachers may per- 
haps be solaced and encouraged in our own 
attempts to get English upon a rational basis by 
realizing how recently and by what sudden turn of 
fortune’s wheel we have been called upon to teach 
English. 'rhe subject is a late addition to the 
school curriculum, Hy way of bringing this home 
in connection with my main point, permit me to 
use my own case by way of illustration. I began 
iny education under the old regime. In the 
ICnglish grammar school which I attended — a 
school of the conventional type, the ly[)e of Shakes- 
peare’s school at Stratford, or Sir Joshua Reynold’s 
srliool at 'I'avistock, in my native county of 
Devon — no English was taught. 'fhe study of 
Latin and Greek was supposed to afford the neces- 
sary linguistic discipline. The mother-tongue 
took care of itself. Why not ? Let Chaucer and 
Shakespeare and illiterates like Bunyan and Burns 
au(! Keats answer. 'I’hcy did well enough without 
dull in English grammar and theme-writing, and 
without the required study of heavily annotated 
h^ngli.sh texts. For them, as for the middle and 
upper classes of my own time aivl i)lace, the 
language that was spoken was, in the main, that 
which was written. Men wrote pretty much as 
they spoke. And the voluntary and enjoyable 
reading of standard English authors was the great 
self-chosen school of the gentleman, the scholar, 
the author. What were books for but to 


delight and attract ? Wc schoolboys were not per- 
verted on that point ; books were not associated 
with school drudgery. Every home had its five- 
foot shelf or its small library in which it was 
natural to browse when browsing time arrived ; 
and an interest in books and culture was a nor- 
mal element in good breeding and gentle manners. 
In short, the literary interests of the young were 
met and fo.stered in the home. That is as it should 
be. School reading is second best— an unfortunate 
necessity. 

But with the development of industry, science, 
and democracy all this was changed. New linguis- 
tic demands arose. I can refer to only one aspect 
of this change. The “many-headed populace” 
came to power, and needed a new training. As for 
the ma.s.ses, “We must e;ducatc our masters,” said a 
famous politician when the new franchise made 
the working-man a v(jter in England ; and forth- 
with new educational agencies sprang into life— the 
university-extension movement, peo]>le’s palaces, 
libraries, college settlements, polytechnics ; and 
(what chiefiy concerns us here) with the new wide- 
ned curriculum there came the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge local examinations in laiglish. 1 barely 
escaped those propo-^terous papers set by the 
universities for which one had to cram the Claren- 
don Press editions of .Shakespeare and other 
writers as one crammed (.\esar and Virgil. Ilow 
well I recall lho.se little brown volumes, with all 
their learned philogical annotations by infatuated 
Dryasdiist.s, who dealt with the masterpieces of 
English literature much as Valpy and Anthon had 
dealt with the Greek and Latin texts — only 
more so. 

Here were the fatal beginnings of that academic 
pedantry which, confronting a new task in educa- 
tion, proceeded to follow mechanically, and with 
the inbred conservati.sm of the scholar, llie ( lassical 
Iradilams of the Renais.sancc. 1 cite the example 
of England, which I know at firsthand ; but here in 
America wo followed England's lead in this 
re.spect, and our action was dictated by the 
same considerations. There was a disastrous failure 
to discriminate between the pedagogical status of a 
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classical language no longer spoken and seldom 
written, and the living, familiar mother-tongue ; 
between the works of writers who, in a new and 
difficult language, introduced the reader to a distant 
and alien world, and the works written in and about 
one’s own country by one’s kinsmen, written to 
delight and to make their appeal to the heart and 
mind of the average well-bred person. 

I^et us review some other products of this 
perverting pedantry. The grammars of English 
were little better than translations of Latin gram- 
mars. Their makers were haunted by the classic 
bias of Ben Jonson, who wrote his English grammar 
in order, as he tells us, “to free the English language 
from the opinion of rudeness and barbarism where- 
with it is mistaken It) bo diseased"; and so he 
conformed it to tin* accidence of the classic 
languages, or, in other words, strained many a point 
to force the material of English speech into the 
moulds of classical philology. A similarly mistaken 
point of view lingered on in Lindley ^Murray, for 
whom a grammar of the mother-tongue, is to serve 
the same purpose, for those who speak that tongue, 
as the grammar of a foreign tongue serves them, 
namely, to teach thc.*m how to speak and write 
correctly Ben Jenson’s grammar was indeed, written 
for foreigners ; that is in its favour. 

Again, who can f )rgct those wonderful texts 
W’hich vouchsafed the inb)rmation that words are 
formed of syllables, and syllabl(\s of letter^* ; that 
there are twenty-six such letters in English, as 
follows, and so on ; that all grammar is divided 
into four parts— orthography, etymology, syntax, 
and prosody. And how' difficult it has proved I-’* 
break away from the old point of view, let a speci- 
fic example indieate. Here is a much used text 
book of English grammar (edition of 1901) which 
requires the student (of thirteen nr fourteen years) 
to begin his study of Ihigllsh just as if it were a 
foreign language. Exercise i on page i, dealing 
with nouns, reads; *^(n) In the following sentences 
pick out the names of persons: Jack in playing 
w'ith Tom and Alfred’’ — and so on ; all the exam- 
ples being equally illuminating and equally interes- 
ting. The study of verbs a few pages farther on 


begins with the same sort of requirement: “Fill 
the blanks xvith parts of the verb /lave : Each hand 
. . . . five fingers. George .... a present yes- 
terday.” It will be observed that these inanities, 
these insults to the intelligence of the normal 
child of twelve, bear a fiimily resemblance to the 
My-sister-has-a-nc'v-!iat type of sentence in the 
elementary French grammar ; and they conclusive- 
ly illustrate the fact that in our English grammars 
wc have been foolishly applying to our own tongue 
a method that has validity— and a doubtful validity 
only in the teaching of a foreign tongue, where it 
at least serves the puri)ose of aiding the acquisi- 
tion of a vocabulary along with the mastery of 
grammatical forms. In other words, the teachers 
of English failed ( as they still do sometimes ) to 
discriminate the w'ork of teaching English frf)m 
that of tcachinu Latin or French. 

As fur that |)art of grammar called prosoil), 
1C same tendency showed itself. Ben Jonson 
(not quite so great a sinner as (labriel Harvey 
before him, who did his best to wreck Siv*nser) 
was for conforming English prosody as far as pos 
sible to the prosody of Greek and T.alin, “to ihe 
end," as ho says with laudable patriotism, “oiir 
tongue may be made C(]ual to those of th<‘ re- 
nowmed countries in Italy and Greece. 1 'li'' 
attitude has been partly responsible for the general 
failure to appre'ciatc the melrieal genius of Eng 
li.-ih poetry It is only (|iiilc rct'ently that we lia\e 
come to recognize that ICnglisli prosody has a 
character as distinctive as that ot its accieence ; 
that it must repose on a musical apprcclabon >1 
the natural accent, rhythm, and word valin.s oi ova 
language. 

Furthermore, our practical rhetorics, 'till m 
use, usher our stammering (and often forei ni-boni) 
boys and girls into the field of composiMon with 
forbidding (*lassification and terminology ; by dis- 
coursing to them learnedly in the opening pag^'^ 
on diction, double negative, euphemism, and die 
objective genitive ; by exercising them in the line 
shades of meaning between “labour, w'ork, > 
task, activity,” etc., “respect, regard, deferena, 
etc.; and by giving them a “course in errors, m 
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which they are taught to guard against their de- 
praved tendency to frame such sentences as that 
“the physician reported symptoms of incipent 
rubeola.” 

So much for the testimony of text books. 

I now pass on to consider some of the practical 
consequences of this pedantry which confuses 
the task of the teacher of English with that 
of the teacher of the classic languages. I would 
select first of all the failure to recognize that edu- 
Crttion in the vernacular must be fundamentally a 
culture of the ear and the tongue, 'rhe little child 
acquires language in that way ; the race has trans- 
mitted and developed it in that way. Under the 
old regime, to which I was subjected as a boy, 
people wrote (as I have said), at least those who 
could write, pretty much as they spoke. That is 
the natural .and economi('al way, from which we 
have departed, because people tend to write as 
they speak, the most economical way to get them 
to write well is to get them first of all to speak 
well. We do not act on this i)rinciple. We 
ignore the barbarism of the spoken word, and 
devote our energies to getting our young people to 
write w'ell. 'I'lie influence of classic.il learning and 
niothocls — which (at least after the seventeenth 
century) disregarded the spoken word and aimed at 
writing only — is obvious. .So we have a du.al 
liingLiage : the debased language of tlie street and 
of vulgar spcccii, and the (iheorelically) stundarel- 
ized language of the schoolroom and of wiiiten 
discourse. The colleges lay no jjlress upon s[)Lech, 
.ind pay no practical heed to it. 'They care not 
how barbarous a student’s oral cxjiression may be ; 
all tney ask is correct written language. It is a 
ridiculous situation, 'fhe colleges merely reflect 
the populace’s barbarian attitude of indifference, 
and tacitly confirm it. They are dt)ing nothing !n 
the interest of a capital form of hum^in culture and 
good manners. If they — and, let me add, the 
bigli schools (and they need not wait upon the 
colleges in this matter) — insisted upon correct 

and refined speaking, they would not only be pro 
moling a form of culture and good manners in 
'vhich we are as a nation conspicuously backward ; 


but they would at the same time be working in the 
most effective and direct way for excellence in 
written expression. As it is, they represent a 
defective type of culture which affects most un- 
favourably the fortunes of English Avork in school 
and college. 

There arc?, let me here interpose, two modern 
developments w’hich may force the attention of 
educators to our ways of speech ; the need of 
clear dictation to the stenographer, and the need of 
clear and even pleasant specr.h over the telephone. 
There is a crumb of comfort here, which I would 
fain sliare with those who feel as I do in this matter. 

We may now follow furth(?r the effects of this 
scholastic insistence upon written values, eye 
values, book values, and the neglect of oral and 
auditory values, upon the study and appreciation of 
literature. There is but little reading aloud of 
literature in our high schools ; and little apprecia- 
tion of the real sensuous charm of literature, that 
is to say, of the very essence of literature. The 
reading of most high-school students is abominable, 
.Speech has no sensuous beauty for them, 'i'he fact 
indicates that we have a narrow conception of what 
liicraturo is. In the printed page we have merely 
a scheme of notation which has the same relation 
to literary values that musical notation has to 
musical values. A poem, a pl.\y, a story is not so 
much print : it is so much sound, music, the 
‘heard melody.’ A book is a mere device for 
putting [)oelry and prose into cold storage. We 
habitually dwell today in this frigid atmosphere. 
Yes, and this preservative method is a quite 
modern device. Before the invention of printing 
the literature of the world dwelt in the memory. 
Literature meant song and story on the lips, and 
out of the heart — breathing and living through the 
agitated irorsonalily in fiice and gesture, the heard 
voice of man in its most perfect utterance. Homer, 
Demosthenes, Aeschylus, and Sophocles 
Rhapsodist, troubadour, Minnesinger and Meister- 
siiiger, minstrel, glceman, and balladist asked the 
listening ear. So did Shakespeare and other 
dramatists. They had to write and print to pro- 
vide the parts for their actors, but what they 
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were trying to produce was a composite stage result 
to be caught by the eye and ear. The prose of 
our greatest work of verbal art, the King James 
Bible, is prose that is to be read aloud ; its lovely 
cadences are obviously addressed to the ear of the 
great congregation. I might enforce this thesis by 
an appeal to the sonorous prose of Berners, Malory, 
Bacon, and Milton ; the conversational prose of 
Addison and Steele ; or the best work of Irving and 
Hawthorne, which to be fully appreciated must be 
heard. 

It is mere academic pedantry, then, to put 
almost exclusive emphasis on the printed 
or written word — cold, silent print — to the 
neglect of the spoken word, 'i'hat wc hear so 
little good literature is partly the reason why we 
speak so ill : the ear is not trained by listening to 
correct and beautiful speech. And, to press our 
logic still farther, it is aho undoubtedly one of the 
reasons why we write so ill. 'Fhe ear is no longer 
a court of appeal. ^‘Does it sound right ?” is a 
dangerous test to apply. IVe have lost the audi 
tory feeling for sentence unity and coherence Our 
punctuation suffers likewise: wc have lost the feel- 
ing for the varying pause. And I might add that 
not a little of our had spelling is due to the same 
fault Can we wonder that the pupils of a teacher 
who speaks of Febuary or privcligo, should mi.s- 
spell those words ? 

We have been perverted by the scholar s con- 
ception of literature as something to be pored 
over in book form, silently and solitarily ; to be 
learnedly explicated and discussed — anything but 
read aloud. Instead we ought to deal with it as 
something bc^rn of delight and intended to evoke 
delight ; something that in most of its forms (the 
novel is an excei)tion) is addressed to us in a 
large, human way, through the ear, with the ex- 
pectation that wc shall seize its more general 
values, its total effects. Think of the plays of 
Shakespeare, written to give a vivid hour to those 
rude apprentices that thronged the pit of the 
Globe, but now submitted to our high-school and 
college clinics 1 How those “honeyed corners at 
the lips’^ of our great dramatist would widen to 


smiles or pucker to sneers could he but know of 
our cold-blooded post-mortems on his plays ! Wc 
murder to dissect. Let us not flinch at the ulti- 
mate question: whether, looking at the purpose 
with which these pages were written, it is not per- 
version to use them as wc do, and an unlawful and 
debasing thing to require that they shall be pre- 
pared for college and examined upon. Would it 
be any more absurd to require the student of art 
to pass an examination on IJotticelli’s “Spring” or 
Michelangelo’s “Last Judgement” ? 

The only purpose for which a work of art 
exists is to produce delighted appreciation, or 
solemnized admiration. To deepen these feelings 
is positively our only excuse for teaching it at all. 
'i o be sure, a groat thing like one of Shakespeare's 
masterpieces will stand a good deal of abuse. It 
may and dose survive a great deal of our maulijig 
and overhauling ; but that fact does not exeuse 
our literary impiety. Our duty to Shakes[)eare\ is 
to present his plays and to become iiccpiaiiited 
with them as he intended. Should wc be led on 
to examine them more curiously or to meditate 
upon them in quietude, well and good ; but u\ir 
first duly is to treat them legitimately 

'rherc is another aspect of the pedantry of 
misuse : and that is the careless way wo hiivi.- of 
requiring our boys and girls to concern iheinsrh* s 
Avith lit(‘rature that was written fur adults, and (.in 
only be ap’preciated by forestalling adult cxpeiience 
and knowledge. It is perfectly c<{tain iIiMl no 
literature was written to puzzle people, or \\ the 
exqieclation that it would need the laborious u.sc 
of a dictionary and encyclopedia for its eliu ul.i 
tion. Our heavy annotations aia? ne(.L:saiy 
because are in a burry, and are asking young 
people to anticipate the experience and kiion ledge 
that come with ri[)cr years. I know it k ditlieiilt 
to draw the , line here ; but I plead for a general 
point of vie\v. ^Ye can pul a safe ban upon such 
works as Hamlet and Lear^ Paradise Lost and 
Lycidas^ most of Carlyle and Emerson, the Sonutis 
from the Portugese and One IVord More^ as being 
beyond adolescent reach. But how about T/ic 
Tempest and My Lost DuchesSs Adam Bede^ The 
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r/Vrf/* of Wakefield^ Sir Ro^er^ and Burke ? It is 
difficult matter to decide and I will not affect to 
have a settled opinion ; but in general wc are surely 
erring by being over-ambitious in our selections. 
Let us be more anxious to keep the young, young. 
Let us be disciples of Plato in this matter. 

Bearing all these considerations in minds, the 
ta.sk of the English teacher, as I see it, is to escape 
from all the remaining tramells of academic pedan- 
try and to make of English the vital, formative, 
ethical force which it ought to be. We must 
realize that in the lives of the great masses of our 
people the old unwritten literature of song and 
story hfis ceased to be a pnwtjr, the old folk- 
culture, which was an edifying and beautifying fac- 
tor in their lives, has faded ; and wc arc trying to 
replace it by a scholastic culture which is the feeb- 
lest kind of substitute. Kor the old social and soci- 
able culture of the groiq) or throng — .all the balla- 
dry and story, legend and saga, folkrime and folk- 
lore, festal song and drama — wo are olfering the 
[\de, individualistic culture of the book, or m(jrc 
connuouly the newspaper and the magazine, the 
rag-time ditty and vaudcvillainous skit. And these 
things are tainted with a vulgarity which is very 
dilTorent f.om the naive coar.seness of folk art. 

As for the children, all those who deal with 
little cluldren know how barren their lives are 
becoming of all the lovely folk-lore (jf the nursery 
and the playground — rime and proverb, song and 
aorv, singing game and pantomime— which made 
the rich sul.).soiI of poj)Lilar culture in the past, 
'riiis must be called b.ack into vigorous being ; 
auvl the life of the boy and girl, the adolescent, and 
the young man and woman must he enriched and 
uplifted by something akin to those vital literary 
interests which the pallid scholastic culture of the 
bonk has driven out. Let us recognize in our 
bigh-scliool work Miat songs arc to hc^5ung, stories 
lold, and dramas acted ; and that our main busi- 
is to send our pupils out into life with a 
delight in these things ; stored with songs they 
really love to sing, with ballads to recite, stories 
to tell, dramatic scenes to enact, as well as with a 
ready power to make a speech, turn a verse, write 


a felicitous letter or dedication, a valentine, or a 
Christmas card. Literature and composition 
must be related to life ; their social values and 
social uses must be revealed. 

I have been speaking — permit me to say — not 
of things fancied or hoped for, but of things 
known and seen ; a social life which was 
coloured and beautified by literature of the folk ; 
a life which overflowed at times — and not 
infrequently — with a social song and madrigal 
catch and round, festal game and mummery, 
rime and ritual. And wlien I turn from these 
memories to this impoverished age, to the iinillu- 
mined, vulgarized lives our boys and girls lead 
today, I feel that here is the supreme humanizing 
mission of the teacher of English, to which we 
have hardly yet dedicated ourselves ; to infect 
life with the literary impulse in its simpler forms, 
that is, fittingly to evoke the voices of joy and 
sorrow, < fadiniration, hope, and love, in felicitous 
forms, to dignify and glorify life by literature in its 
proper association with those arts from which it is 
scarcely separable — sunj and recital, dance 
and drama. 

Hut how will such hopes .square with the reali- 
ties and reciiiirements which we are called upon 
to meet I feel that we have two ideals which 
arc far as the jxiles apart. We can manage, let us 
supp<isc, to inspire a pupil with a love of letters, 
and iris work for us has a happy touch of literary 
distinction. Hut he is weak in spelling and punc- 
tuation. No gracious power of utterance will help 
him get past the college Cerberus. Has not Cer- 
berus tt)ld us that no matter what the trembling 
youth says in his examination paper, the manner — 
how he says it-— alone counts : and that no matter 
how inane a paper may be in substance — poor 
little brains, what can their thoughts be worth 
anyhow ?— a good sentence habit a nd a conscien- 
tious regard for the comma and the semicolon will 
save the day ? 

Now I am willing to spend a more than reason- 
able amount of time over punctuation. I am tvill- 
ing even to squander time in the wicked, wasteful 
attempt to get boys and girls to spell our misspelled 
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and misshapen language ; but my main task is to 
accomplish the bigger results. I have no doubt 
that they are bigger, that they are supreme. I care 
little how a boy spells and punctuates as compared 
with how he feels about life and about the ideals 
he has had impressed upon him in his reading : 
whether he responds to noble and beautiful things, 
whether lie writes with his heart and his imagina- 
tion in his task. '['he smaller things will come 
later ; ju.st as a more punctilious regard for sj)ruce- 
ness in hi.s dress will follow the lugligent habit of 
unkempt boyhood. 

This is, I admit, a nujtter of relative values and 
relative emphasis, lint I will presume to say that 
when I turn from the voice of the college drill- 
master to listen to the voice of the luimani.st and 
reformer, I can have not a moment’s doubt as to 
where the emphasis .should be placed. I will 
take large chances on the probability of the smaller 
points of the law — spelling, punctuation, etc. — 
coming as by-product.s, and I am seldom mistaken 
in this expectation. And so I heed the voice of 
those who charge our education with gross in- 
sufficiency on the ethical sides, 'fhe cry i.s grow- 
ing louder and more insistent. Education has 
failed to stay our epidemics of crime and our 
plagues of corruption in political, mercantile, and 
social life. The stati.stics of rnme are a di.sliearlen- 
ing study for those who had indulged high hopes 
of education. Let me cite the President ICmerilus 
of Harvard ; 

It is indisputable that we have exj)erienre(l a 
profound disappointment in the results thus far 
obtained from a widely diffused popular education, 
.... Our forefathers expected miracles (^f prompt 
enlightenment, and we are seriously di.saj)pointed 
that popular education has not defended us against 
barbarian vices like drunkenness and gambling, 
against increase of crime and in.sanity, and against 
innumerable delusions, impostures, and follic.s. 

(He mentions abuse and neglect of the suffrage, 
spoils in politics, divorce, quackery, etc.) 

Well may the teacher of English ask himself 
why the power of literature, above all other subjects, 
has not told more favorably against these evils. 


Why, ah why ? Partly because of the pedantry of 
our methods. Because we have created certain 
artificial school-room values, instead of allowing 
literature to cxerci.se its natural and normal power 
— a power of appeal to the emotions and the ima- 
gination. If literature fail.s of this appeal it fails of 
its real pur[)ose. And it does so fail to a large extent. 
And here i.s, I believe, the explanation of the 
ethical shortcomings of our education. It does 
not reach the si)ring.s of character — the heart, the 
emolion.s. \Vc are sii.spicious of emotion in educa- 
ti* n : and it i.s the only thing that can .save us. 
Literature, as a form of .art, must as its master-aim 
evoke and discipline the great emotions. Asa 
form of ait, it must present a clarified and tran.s- 
figiired \i.skm of life; as a form of art, it mu.si 
give u.s ideals of humanity and of human .society. 

'I'he study of fjiglish ought to have great 
prai'tical value, great disciplinary value, great cul- 
tural value : but dominating these i.s its ethical and 
spiritual value, l^a our .sj)ecial interest in it In.* 
what it may ; let us love its beauty and its technical 
interc.st and oran.smansliip as w’C may (as we w//.?/ 
if \vi? arc to teach it) : yet our supreme and cons 
tint purpose as educators must be that of ministei- 
ing to the spiritual need of Uie young : of bringin.; 
its mighty inlluencc, its pa.ssion and power, il.s 
loveliness and its slrongtb, to the relining and 
strengthening in the young of tl'iose nobl'-r 
lanotions ai. I aspir.uions which are at once the 
roots of character and its most perfect fruitage. 

SAXSKK/7' DRAMA. 

Ilj* Nil. I. J. .SDi.i’i'ii, 

The Indicans have achieved in this branch 
of literature results which take their jdacc 
among the highest productions in the world. 
The history of tlic Sanskrit drama, ,anii the 
comoarision *of it with the drama of other 
nations, would prove a very fascinating and a 
very useful study to anyone who would like 
to take it up and work at it fiw a lifetime. 
Unfortunately, there i.s very little work done 
in this direction. There is pralically only 
one book on the subject which in any sense 
aims to be scholarly or learned, and that is 
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“Le Theatre Indien” of M. Sylvain Levi. 
But in this paper I am not taking up the 
scholarly or critical appreciation of the 
Sanskrit drama, but am trying to point out 
some of the important features as they have 
struck me in the course of my stiulies. 

The origins of the Sanskrit drama arc 
practically lost in antiquity. The drama as 
it has come down to us is a complete anrl 
highly developed art. Wc can, however, 
trace its beginning, as in c'llmostall literatures 
to the ancient religions ceremonies. Even 
to-day on the great Hindu festivals, like the 
IXashera and the Janmashtami (the date of 
Krishna’s birth), there arc dramatic re- 
presentations of stories from the history of 
Kama and of Krishna. The Jatras of Bengal 
arc also representations of a like nature. 

In the Vedas themselves some of the 
“hymns” arc merely dialogues, and they are 
considered by scholars to have been the first 
beginnings of the drama in Sanskrit. Among 
the best known of these is the dialogue bet- 
ween the Panis and Sarama (Kig Veda, x. 
loS), where the Panis, the demon race who 
have stolen the cows of heaven, are tracked 
down by Sarama, the messenger sent In' 
liidra, the king of heaven. There are also 
two other dialogues in the Kig Veda wliich 
(li.'servc mention here. One is that betwe*en 
Yaina and his twin .sister Yami (x. 10), which 
is based on a ver)* old tradition ; and the 
other is a dialogue between Pururavas and 
Urvaci (x. 9^;), which is used later in a some- 
what modified form by Kalidasa for his 
famous play. 

After tliis Vedic origin of the drama 
comes a big gap in the middle, an<l there is 
as yet no information whatever in this part 
of literature till we arrive at the fully fleve- 
lopcd classical dramas. The ceremonial of 
tlie Brahmrma period was varied aiul minute 
in its details, and the arranger of the sacrifice 
had to be as careful about the precise motions 
and gestures of the priests as any stage 
manager in modern da\s. He had to be 
•'^urc of absolute *acciiracy, for the least depar- 
ture would imply heavy penalties if not a 
pimplete failure of the ceremony itself. 
1 here were many occasions of dumb .show 
quite dramatic in their effect. 
Al.so doubtless there were a great many folk- 
play.s corresponding to the modern Jatras of 
cngal. They are rather a sort of ballad 


singing in which two or more persons join. 
Only one such of a much later date has come 
down to us— the exquisite gem, “Gita 
Govinda” of Ja\^adeva. It tcll.s us in music 
the story of Krishna’s loves. 

The Sanskrit drama, strictly so called, is 
certainly not even to-day a dead art. Several 
Pandits have written jdays in Sanskrit, 
though they ina)- lu^t he of the ‘<ainc high level 
of excellence as the ancient ones. The dates 
of these dramas arc among the most disputed 
questions in Oriental schrdar.shi[), but that 
need not d(!ter us from apjireciating the merit 
of the classical Sanskrit plays. 

The science of drama, the Natyacastra, is 
a distinct branch of Sanskrit learning, and is 
said to have been the work of the sage 
Bharata. There is a ver)’ claI:>oratc scheme of 
classifying the plays according to the nature 
of the ])lol, and the status (T ti e hero and the 
heri)ine. Ever, the particular dialect to he 
used 1))' the particular person is fixed by rules. 
There i^ no reason to suppose that the 
general public did not understand Sanskrit at 
that time. W’hatcver dialect lhc\' spoke at 
home, all educate-d pco[)lc understood classi- 
cal Sanskrit, and the various diaicct.s were 
after all parts of the same mother language. 

According to Sanskrit theory no play ran 
be a tragedy, ddic most tragic of the plays — 
“Nagananda"-— ends ha[)pil\-,by the hero being 
restored from the dead at the intervention of 
the gods. The unities as understood by the 
Greeks, especially the unities of space and 
time, are not ub^orved. The abseiKe of these 
restrictions leads distinctly to a larger field of 
acli<m, and often many years elapse in the 
ctMirse of a play, (M* jnumeys from heaven to 
the earth are made. 

In the Western literatures the dramas that 
presents the nearest ap[)roach to the Sanskrit 
is the English Elizabethan stage. The mode 
of developing the p\v>t has some remarkable 
points of similarity. The device of intro- 
ducing the super-ph) sical or the psychic has 
been very commonly used b\’ Elizabethan 
writers, and also in the Sanskrit drama. The 
illusion of a fire in the royal palace, as tlepict- 
cd in “Ratnavali,” is an instance, and the 
help it gives in the final denoument may bo 
compared with the position of the witches in 
“iMacbeth,” and the ghost in “Hamlet. ’ The 
use of letters is also a notable device to bring 
about the final crisis, 1 his is found in the 
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Malavikagnimitra of Kalidasa. But perhaps 
the most strikinj^ similarity is the use of the 
play within the play, and used for identically 
the same purpose in “Hamlet’’ and in “Uttara- 
ramacarita.” * Another strikin<^ point of 
similarity is the fool or jester in Sh.ikcspcare 
and the vidushaka of the Sanskrit pi lys. In 
both cases they relieve the tension on the 
nerves of the audience, but in the most serious 
plays in both countries they do not exist. 

The “Mriccliakatika” (or the Cla)'-Cart) 
is a remarkable play in many respects. It is 
a kind of bourgeois comedy, and in its .style 
and contents may be compared to the come- 
dies of Ben Johnson, ft is the only play 
which deals with the daily life of the people, 
and .shows us the gamblers, the police, the 
officers, the Brahmin, the dancing girl, the 
common man in the street, as they were in 
real life. It is attributed to King Cudraka. 
It begin.s, as do all the Sanskrit pla}’s, with 
a Nandi or a verse asking the blessing of the 
deity on the people in the audience, and also 
on the actors. Then (and this is also common 
to all the f)lays) the manager comes on the 
stage and has a talk with his wife, telling her 
that a new play by the author has to be 
performed ; in the course of tlie conversatirui 
he leads up to a point where the real charac- 
ters begin to come in. In the “Mricchakatika” 
the manager observes preparations for a feast 
in his honour, and asks his wife to invite 
some good Brahmana to come to the feast. 
This introduces the hero, the poor but wise 
and gentle C!arudatta. The plot turns on his 
love for Vasantasena, the “flower of the town,” 
and how the king’s br^ ther-in-law, a low- 
minded, di.ssipatcd ruffian tries to gain her 
by force. Even in his poverh' Carudatta 
sticks to hone.sty and honour, and Vasantasena 
has unswerving devotion for him. The villain, 
presuming on his position, accuses his rival 
of a crime, and then comes in the wonderful 
description of a court of justice. Boor 
Carudatta is condemned to die, but in the last 
act all is made well. 

Another interesting play is ^‘Mudrara- 
kshasa” (or the “Seal of "the Minister”}. 
This deals with the historical events of the 
time of Candragupta’s accc.ssinn. The chief 
advi.ser of the new king is the Brahmana 
Canakya, who is a master of statecraft, and he 
win.s over the minister of the depo.sed 

♦ The “c” is to be pronounced as “ch” 


monarch by a series of very clever and diplo- 
matic moves. The last move is the cleverest 
of all, for Canakya, after winning over 
Rakshasa, resigns his post to him and thus 
unites friends and foes alike. 

Before we go on to the greatest drama- 
tists, passing mention may be made of the 
“Ratnavali,” a delightful little piece de.scrib- 
ing the .'idvenlures of the Princess of Ceylon, 
who is shipwrecked and comes to the Court 
of the King of Vatsa and lives di.sguised as 
a .serving maid. The king falls in love with 
her picture, aiul the play turns on the intri- 
gues to bring about the union of the king and 
the princess. 

The “Xagananda” is of interest bccaiisi; 
of its Buddhist tendencies, the supreme sacri- 
fice of the prince to .save the life of a serptuit, 
and his ultimate restoration from death. 
The “Prabodha Candrodaya” (“The Ri.se of 
the Moon of Wisdom”) is a moralit)* play in 
which virtues and vices take part. The 
“ITanuman Xataka’’ is remarkable for its 
great length, having fourteen acts. 

'Phe greatest names in classical Sanski it 
drama are unrl(ni})tedly Kalidasa and Bhava- 
bhuti. d'he first has gaincnl due recognition 
from scholars, hut the latter deserves as grt'at 
fame. l'ndf>uhtedly his very difliciilt .senten- 
ces and artificial language have been tlui chief 
cause of his being so little read by Western 
.scholars. But in poetic imagery, in poweifw!, 
virile dicti(Mi not even Kalidasa can comtiare 
with him. Ihjth are author-^ of three notalile 
plays. ralidasa’s “(.’akuntala” has Iv'cn 
praised all the world over, and the fourth act 
is unsurpassed for its [loetiy I))’ any j-iitlior 
in the world, llis “V’’ikramorva(:i" (h.- .ed i>n 
the story of Piiruravas and Urvaci'i i-; also a 
fine [)iece, (juite worthy (*f its aiitlior. 1 he 
third play, ^‘Malavikagnimilra,” is a iiui< h 
less pretentious production. C'akuntala is t-u) 
well known to be described again. Oi.e b'l'i 
merely to rc;]jeat the words of Goethe . — 

WcHildsl thou the ycar’.s young blo.ssoriis 

and the fruits of its decline, 

And all by which the human heart’s 

enraptured, feasted, fed, 

Wouldst thou the earth, the heav’n itself 

in one sweet name combine, 

I name thee, O .Ckikuntala, and all 

at once is said- 
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“The Vikrainorvaci” is the story of how 
the King Pururavas rescued the heaveni}' 
nymph Urvaci from demons. They fell in 
love, and Urvaci, totolly absorbed in the 
thoughts of her human lover, forgot all about 
her duties in heaven, and was sent down by 
Indra to live with Pururavas. She is united 
to him after some trouble with the Queen, 
but has to return to heaven if her husband 
ever secs her offspring. The husband sees 
his son in spite of all Urvaci’s care, and she is 
so overcome at the idea of parting from him 
that Indra revokes his order, and allows her 
to stay with Pururavas on earth till he him- 
self should ascend to heaven. 

Bhavabhuti’s three plays arc “Malatima- 
dli.iva,'’ “Mahaviracarita,” and “L'ltararama- 
carita.” The first and the last named are 
much superior to the second one, both in style 
and matter. 

Two friends at college had promised t«) 
cement their friendship still closer by the 
union of their children in marriage. The 
promise was given in the presence of a fellow 
student, a woman, who, later on, entered a 
Buddhist nunnery, and who knowing well 
this incident, subsequently helped much to 
bring about the union of the young folks 
when they grew up. Tlic friends set)araled, 
and one had a son and the other had a 
(laughter. They conic to sec each other 
and fall in love. The )’nung maiden, Malati, 
has been .intended by the king to marry an- 
other man quite unworlliy of her. The young 
man Madhava, in dcsjiair tries t() gain help 
from magic and so he goes to the burning 
i!it)und to sell human flesh to the demons, 
'i'he scene is the most impressive and ])ower- 
iul in the wh(.de range of Sanskrit literature 
and can compare with the .‘^cenc (»f the 
W’itolds Den in “Macbeth" or, belter still, 
'vith the W-djiurgis Nacht in “h'ausl." At 
that very time Malati is brought there captive 
to l)e sacrificed for some rites of black magic, 
and then she is rescued by I\Iadha\a. I'hc 
couple arc united, but go through some more 
adventures. In one scene of tjic play the 
l>oet describes tiic wonderful scenery of his 
birthplace on the banks of the Godavari, and 
as a description of nature is iinparalled. 

The “Mahaviracarita” describes the story 
;>i Rama to his conquest of Ceylon, and the 
incomparably superior sequel “Uttararama- 
carita’ is devoted to following the later 
ortuncs of Rama. The poet chooses the 


most pathetic incident in all Hindu history — 
the banishing of the gentle Sita by Rama 
owing to a baseless scandal in the city. The 
poetry of this play is of the sublimest order, 
and Bhavabhuti is fully capable of rising to 
heights demanded by the deep pathos of the 
story. Sita is banished to the forest, and 
there the poet again describes the grand 
aspect of nature in the land of his birth, and 
this is in many parts almost exactly a re- 
petition of the same description given in 
“Malatimadhava.” Here Sita gives birth to 
her twin boys — Knca and Lava— and they 
are brought, up by the sage Valmiki, who 
wrote the “Ramayana" to celebrate thchi.story 
of their great father. In the last scene a play 
is arranged DTorc Rama depicting the bani.sh- 
menl of Sita, in which the part of Sita is played 
with such pathetic earnestness that Rama is 
c(mscicnce striken, and tries to rush upon the 
stage. Then the real Sita is ushered into his 
presence almost fainting with her great grief, 
and Rama lakes bad; his much-wronged but 
ev(M* gentle and uncomplaining .Sita. 


ti-.ii. i.-.i. 
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PKOniJi.ifS OF OILYFRAL 
rillLOSOPJ/V. 

Book I -Introduction. 

Cl LATTER I. 

Definition and Province of Philosophy, 

W’c kiKjw that every Science is an 
attcm|3t at arriving at certain 
general laws and principlc.s which 
will explain the working and deve- 
hqjnient of the phenomena belong- 
ing to a partieiilar department of 
the Universe. 1C very Science is 
thus an inquii*)' into the nature of 
things -//ere they happen and 
ivhaf they arc. The Special Sciences, such 
as Tsychology, Uhcmislry etc. content them- 
.sclvcs with a systematic explanation of the 
general laws and princi[)lcs, according to 
which the phenomena (whether mental or 
material) with which they respectively deal are 
governed and regulated. 

But Philosophy attempts to explain the 
iMiiiiisu OiY tni i verse a ivliole — it is an in 

quiry into the ultimate source of 
Xicf''* all things, why they hap- 

pen ' in particular manners and 
not otherwise. 


ISl.-.l ..f tl, «• 

[iln".' ,'f 

,i I'.;! 11- lif- 

|> u I nu-: i 

ll:> 1. 
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Science, we have seen, deals with phaw- 
vicna i.e. with the world as it 
with pheno- appcai's to US ; JMctaphysics deals 
pScs dSds with noumena or the realities, 
nil^a^ur rtl"-' wliicli undcrlic and uphold pheno- 
litywhuhup. rnena, the substance, power or 
noinena forcc ( wlicthcr oiic or many ) 

which lie behind the conscious 
experience of finite minds. Again, there is 
The fliffcrcncc in Methods of 

of Science arc Sciciicc uiid M c t a p ll s i c s. 

observation, ^ * 

experiment and ScieUCC dcpCUds UpOll ob.SCr- 

iho.d'‘rM""ii vation, experiment and takes 
phy.sic.s leiiec- tlic liclp of iiiduction, but 
ion. i\I e t a p ll y s 1 c s is based on 

Introspection and Deduction. 

We thus see that Science deals with a 
H.,Kosnen.o PH>-ticiilar dci)ai-tincnt of the 
deau with LX- plicnoincn.'i of the universe and 
follows tlic Synthetical methods 
narreason*"'’'*’ Observation, Experiment and 
Induction — it has its basis tin the 
external ground of Experience, but meta- 
physics concerns itself with the nonnicna or 
the Reality, underlying the phenomena, and 
employs the analytii'al methods of reflection 
and deduction — the basis of mctajihysics is 
Reason and not Experience. (See Psycho- 

logy)- 

But Philosophy is a higher s)’nthesis of 
Phiiosophj is Science and Metaphysics, 

a hii^iur smi- Philosopliy attempts to combine 
Sciein.|'and nit- the results of all the emjiirical 
t.aphyM.s. sciences, whetlier mental or mate- 
rial, and arrives at an understanding of the 
world of ininrl and matter as a 7 eho/e. Both 
Science and Metaphasics arc one-sided — each 
pre.scnting one asjicct of the univer.se. JEit 
Philosophy .synthesi.scs and combines the 
Philosophy results of bf)th Scientific aiul 
combi, Metaphysical iiuiuirics, and give ' 

and niL'iaphy- <'1 rational explanation rtf the uni- 
ver.se as a wliole. Philo.sopliy uni- 
fies the results of the empirical sciences, 
supplements them by rational or Metaphysi- 
cal speculation and arrives at an firganic sy.s- 
tem of knowledge about the whole universe. 

Hence Philosophy is the continnous effort 
Nature of attain to a conception of the 
phiio-sophicai world of mind and nature as a whole 
inquiry. xvhicli will bc frcc from contradic- 

tions within itself and will agree with and 
help us to understand better the facts of ex- 
perience. Philosophy gives us the ultimate 


hypothesis regarding the w'orld as a whole 
and its own relations to it. The 
pKlliphy. word Philosophy is “a collective 
term for the processes of thought 
by which we strive to attain a conception of 
the world as a whole, and of our own place, 
purpo.se and destiny as factors of the world- 
whole, such as will satisfy the requirements 
of our reason, and will guide and help us in 
the regulation of our lives. What are we ? 
What have wc to do ? What may we hope* 
for ? These arc the questions which Philo- 
s<)[)hy seeks to answer” (Stephen). 

Thus we see that Philosophy a.ssumcs the 
Tim nhtioM empirical results of all the spe- 

of Sii o cial .scicnce.s. Science supplies 

philo.sf)phy with the materials of 
lids u 111. experience which form one nf 
irnttpirifd and stai'ting points of pliiln.soijhi- 

.sMl'lnsi/i-d l.y ^ 1 • .1 • 1 •, 

phiiusuphy. cal study and in this sense pliiln- 
Sophy may bc said to be depend- 
ent on the s[)ccial Sciences. But Philosophy 
combines the different results of all the diffe- 
rent Sciences and tries ti) form a true concep- 
tion of the nature and pur[>osc of the ultimate 
.siil)stancc cu* j)o\ver, which lias evolved the 
world of things vi/^ the Absolute cause or 
God of the Universe. Philosoph)' may thus 
be .sakl to 1 )e “the interpreter of .Science. ’ 
Hence Science aiul Philo.sopliy may be said 
V. ■ 'I ,.i correlative h') eai h 

each other, each supplying somc- 
thing which the other wants, in 
order to give complete and 
factory knowledge, 'fhe Scope of Scicno.' 
is limited h) the realm of phenomena or ex- 
perience, that of Metaphysics to the wnrM of 
realit}', nonmenon or reason, while tin- o epe 
and province of philosophy coinpri-x hciii 
the worlds of phenomena and nonmena ; its 
methods are drawn from both expt'rieiicr ar.d 
rca.son ; and the function of philosophy is i'> 
Cfimbine and interpret the results of the q*e- 
cial wScicnces and Metaphysic.s, so as to anive 
at an accurate conception of the world of mind 
and nature as a whole, showing (.ur place, 
destiny, and piir[)o.sc therein, helping us to 
regulate our \icw in such a way that we 
might reali.se our liighc.st good. 

Hence we see that science and 
sophy are both interdetiendcnt. “A Science 
without philosophy gives an aggregate of 
units without organic unity, like body without 
soul ; while philosophy without Science woul 
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ne like soul without body, />., a mere 
abstraction. 

“Philosophy is in truth a continuous cn- 
phiiosophy dcavour and the rcllcction of a 
means love fur coiitinuoLis cxperieiicc — pliilo- 

viiowiedgeaiid niust rcflcct life, it is the 

exposition of experience. It is 
experience itself, breaking out into explicit- 
ness, blossoming into clear consciousness, 
comprehending itself.” Philosophy (which 
literally means an enthusiasm, a love for the 
truth) is, in the proper sense, “the study of 
the fundamental pr(»blems before the human 
mind and the endeavour to bring an ultimate 
harmony into all human thought, find action.” 
iMiilosophy is love for/A6- truth, r7.:r.,that 
which unites all the individual truths of the 
.special sciences and Metaphysics intf) one all- 
including organic s)’stem f)f knowletlge. Thus 
j)hilosophy needs the truths gained by the 
Sciences for its work, and every piiilosophy 
must be built upon the sf)lid r(.»ck of Scienti- 
fic discoveries and truths. 

“Philosophy looks not only upon the 
, . world witliout and the world within 

I'lniosopliy IS 

Hills rtaciico but Upon its own interpretation 

pn of those worlds.’’ “Phil(3so\)hy 

is thus our interpretation of 

the world corning to self-conciousness,” 

or, more briefly philostijihy may be (kTined 
as “the Science of all interpretations of the 
world.” (Marvin). 

( 7'o be coiili'nucd ) 


ARTICLES AND CONTRIBUTIONS 
SPEQALLY USEEUL TO 
STUDENTS. 


RLlZMUiTIIAX DRAMA 

( Continued fn vn /^r^e jO ' 

'‘Hie Silver Age of the haiglish drama,” 
says Thomp.son, “means the reign of the twin 
artist.s PTancis Beaumont' and John Fletcher®, 
whose work exhibits all the gc>od and bail 
^pialities of their period — it s exquisite com- 
mand of harmony in verse, its tendency to 
meie^ luxury of .sound, its pas.sage from 
genuine pathos to false .sentiment, its defect of 
*^oral vision, and the cau.se of all these 

i. 1584—1616. 

*• 1579—1623, 


failing.s — its loss of a genuine .sense of humour 
and of the just proportion of thing.s”. The 
names of these two authors arc as inseparably 
associated with each other as those of Wyatt 
and Surrey. N a}’ more ; Surrey was only a 
friend and follower of Wyatt ; but Beaumont 
and Fletcher combined their talents to pro- 
duce the one anti the same thing. The work 
of each is incomplete without that of the 
other ; each is the complement of the other. 
The chief of their works are JVic Maids 
TrtiiHitdy and Phil aster. 

Other dramatists of this age, were Thomas 
Middleton (1570* -1625', authf>r of The 
Chau{;clitit^, John W'ebster ( i 5 80— 1 62 5 ), 
‘'Hithor of The Dnehess of Malfi, Philip 
Massinger (15H3 — 1640), author of the Spanish 
J'ieeroy and Jolm l-'ord (1 586— 16.]0-. This 
latter ma\' be said to have brought about the 
deca<^lent stage of the I'.lizabcthan drama ; 
and good drama practically died for ever in 
England, after this, but for a few intermittent 
flashes, in the hands of (Eddsmith and 
Sheridan. AJAX. 


EUZ. I PE TUA X POE TR ) ^ 
lyp) to about i 6 j() 

With the publicatian of Shephenf s calendar 
in 1579, the history of English poetry entered 
a new [diase of life. “There were new poets,*’ 
say Messrs. W\att and Law, “in plenty .soon 
after this, for, almost suddenly as it seemed, 
the land was again ‘fulfilled all’ with songs.” 
“The numlxT of I'di/.aljctlian miscellanies, of 
collections of ‘songs and sonnets’, bears \vit- 
ness to the ijuantity of verse-writers and 
and readers in those da> s : the beauty of 
much of the work testities to their quality. 
Among the chief of the l\ rists Shakespeare 
and S}jcnser, there appear Sidne>-, Marlowe, 
Wat.son, Daniel. Con.stable, and Drayton, 
while ver}' many lesser authors of the lime 
wrote love poems of singular beauty”. * 

Mr. Stopford A Ib'ooke resolves the exis- 
tence of luiglish poetry, after 1579, into four 
phases. “Spenser”, he goes on, “Spenser re- 
flected in his poems the romantic spirit of the 
ICnglish Renaissance. The other poetry of 
Elizabeth's reign reflected the whole of 
English life. The best way to arrange it — 
omitting as yet the Drama— is in an order 
parallel to the growth of the national life, and 

♦ Wyatt and Low. 
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the proof that it is the best way is, that on the 
whole such an historical order is a true 
chronological order. F/rs/ then, if we compare 
England after 1580, as writers have often 
done, to an ardent youth, we shall find in 
the poetry of the first years that followed 
the date all the clcinents of youth. It is a 
poetry of love, and romance, and imagination, 
— of Romeo and Juliet. Sccoiufly, and later 
on, when Englishmen grew older in feeling, 
their enthusiasm, which had flitted licrc and 
there in action and literature over all kinds 
of subjects, settled down into steady en- 
thusiasm for Knglanil itself. The country 
entered on its early manhood, and parallel 
with this there is the great out-break of his- 
torical pla) s, and a set of [)oets whom I will 
call the Patriotic Poets. ThmUy, and later 
still, the fire and strength of the i)coplc, be- 
coming inward, resulted in a graver and more 
thoughtful national life and parallel with this 
are the tragedies of Shakespeare and the poet s 
who have been called philosojdiical. These 
three classes of poets overlapped one another, 
and grew up graduall}', but on the whole 
their succession is the image of a real succes- 
sion of national thought and emotion. A 
fourth and separate phase does not rcjircscnt, 
as these do, a new national life, a new religion, 
and new politics, but the despairing struggle 
of the old faitli against the new”. ♦ 

In short, the four stages throng] i which 
English poetry passed after the year 1579, 
represents the successive phases of the growth 
of national life, — Love, Patriotism, Philosophy, 
Satire. 

The Shepherd's Calender, published in 1579, 
is a series of twelve ^Igglogues,“Pro}X)rtionablc 
To the Twelve Moncthes.” In these “;eglo- 
gues” imaginary sh(![)crds debate upon 
question of morality and ])f)litics. (iom|)li- 
ments arc paid to high and illustri<)us person- 
ages. Spenser introduced English atmos- 
phere in his work. This combined with his 
extraordinary imaginative fiower, served to 
popularize Spenser, and [)rocurc him patrons. 
He was presented to the Queen, and thus 
was laid the foundation stone of his courtier- 
ship. Spenser went to Ireland with Lord 
Grey de Wilton, when the latter was nomi- 
nated Lord Deputy of Ireland in 1580. 
Spenser was his private secretary. He re- 
ceived an estate at Munster, which, however, 

^ Stopford A. Brook 


was in 15S6 confiscated by the English 
Government. At Ireland he finished the 
first three books of The Faerie Queene. At 
this stage, the mss. were shown to Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who procured, for Spenser, a pension 
of £ 50. At Ireland, he also wrote several 
poems of less importance. 

Spenser’s greatest work, however, is The 
Facrtc (Jncene. Originally Spenser inten- 
ded it to contain twelve books, each depic- 
ting the victory of a knight, who would sym- 
bolize a particular virtue over another knight, 
who would s)'mbolize a vice. Only six 
books were given to the World ; of the ( thcr 
six we know nothing. ICach of the six books 
contain twelve cantos. The hero of the whfile 
work is the celebrated King Arthur. Around 
him congregate knights who are deputed to 
acts (if humanity. Each book is practically 
a list of the exploits of one knight and eacli 
canto in it deals with fairly one exj)l(jit. 
l*r()[)crl\’ speaking, the six books are con hoc- 
led together, the link being King Arthur, 
Rut each hook may be taken account of se- 
parately and there is nothing to point out its 
unit)* with the pre\ ions book, 'hhe stories, 
moreover, are all of the same nature. One 
knight meets another knight; and the Inn' 
knight gels the better of the false knight. 
This is almost the gist of all the stories. 

I hnn; said that there is an aliegoric.il 
significance running through all the six books 
of J'he ICierie (Jncene. Rut apart from tiiis, 
many individuals of Spenser’s time are 1) pi- 
fled by characters presented in the allegor\’. 

Of Spenser’s minor poems, the chid are 
Coniplainls, a collection of poems. Daphn iuin 
and Astrophcl, F.pilhalatniou, and A/n, :v//ji, 
a scries of sonnets, 

.\ word must be sai<l about Spcn is's 
metre. Ilis versification is based on ( V/ s /? 
r/ma — the metre used In' 'fasso, in hi- 
‘Orlando 1 ^'uriosf)’ and b)' Aristo, as as 
by Chaucer in his ‘Monk’s Talc.’ This nictie 
was, liowcv(ir, modified to a certain extent. 
'IV) the usual eight lines of ten syllables each, 
Spenser added a ninth line of twelve syllables 
(Alexandrine). This step has served to cm 
hance the melody and harmony of Spensers 
versos. 

“Sidney,” say Messrs. Wyatt and Lnu, 
“the scholar, courtier, statesman, the gallant 
soldier whose muse tempers her words tu 
trampling horses’ Tcet,’ the hero in whose Inc 
and death every lofty ideal seemed to he 
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realised, has left his monument in the poetry 
he wrote, as well as in the sweet sad strains 
sung over him after ‘God had disdained the 
world of that most noble spirit,’ as his friend 
Spenser has it.” He was one of the splen- 
did trio — Si)cnser, Harvey and Sidney. 
Sidney was born at I’ensluirst in Kent, His 
father, Sir Henry Sidney, was a courtier and 
held many high offices in the state, 'i'hc 
younger, vSidney, was born in 1554 and died a 
heroic death at Zutphen on the i/tli of 
October 1586. 

The chief work of Sir Thilip is Arcadia, 
published posthumously in 1 590. 1'his is, 
however, a prose romance and falls beyond 
my present ken. Of his poetical works, may 
be mentioned the excellent series of one hun- 
dred and ten sonnets called Asirophcl and 
Stella. 

'rhe two poets, who have gone before are 
undoubtedly the best of their time. Of otiim's 
wlio, though ct)ntemporary with Shakespeare, 
)et extended their reign to the reign of 
James, (who had been, by some slsded I'iy the 
name of ‘Jacobean Poets’) very little need be 
said, because none of them .‘-eems to have 
made a mark for himself. Still Samuel 
Daniel*, Michael Draybjn®, John Donneg 
bishop Hall*, John INlar.'ittjn"', the Pkdeher 
hrotliors^g ami George W’ither* are promi- 
nent enough to grace the pages of the literary 
history of England. 

Samuel Haniel was a patriotically inspired 
poet, which spirit gave rise to the poem, 
Ifistory of the Civil ll^f/s I'c/ii'ern the Two 
Houses of Ltxncaslcr and Je/vf. Another 
historical poem <-»f liis Complaint (f Kosa~ 
tnr.nd. His best political wtnk, however, is 
Th'ia. a collection of .s<)nnet.s, which can st.uvl 
lavourable c<jm|iarison with the best of 
Kli/abethan .sonnet writings. Hrayti)n, like 
Daniel, was a poet inspired by lusti>rv. His 
chief work is the admirable PoJyolhion 
(1613-22) — a Jiistorical and topographical 
poem of tliirty cantos, written i 1 Alexamirines, 
rhymed. His Afortiincriados or ilie Bar is 
(i 596-1603) is a most important work. 

Donne, Hall and Marston are celebrated for 
their satires— a new kind of writimr hitherto 

I- 1 562- 1619. 

2. 1563-1631. 

3 - 1373-1631. 

4. 1574-1656. 

5- ;-,57 S-i 634. 

6. Giles, 1385-1623, and Phineas, 1582-1650. 

7. 1388-1667. 


unattempted except by George Gascoigne, 
who died in 1597. Hall was the best of three, 
Donne next ; Mar.ston comes last. 

bishop Hall, was the author of the six 
books of Virgedcniianun (Red Harvests) ; the 
first three books — ‘Toothless Satires, — being 
published in 1517 and the remaining three — 
‘biting Satires’ — in 1598. He acted on the 
mode of Juvenal’s satires. His invectives 
were vigortius and forcible. 

Donne is considered to be the founder of 
the ‘Metaphysical’ sch.ool of I'mglish lyrists — 
“a school whose members were distingui.shcd 
by a turn for nice speculations of philosophy 
and for ‘elaborate conctits’, ^trained .similes 
and fantastic images.’’ John D(jnne was the 
author f)f seven Satires and lipistles. I quote 
from yl Wiledietioii forbidding M oiirning, a 
stanza, which is typical of Donnes style of 
writing : 

“Such u ilt thou be to m who must 
Jdktr the othm* r«;ot obliquely run 
I'hy firmness makes my circle just 
.\nd niake.s me end where I began.” 

Mansion, luiwever, is no big figure and is 
far inferior to lltill and Donne. His chief 
satirical work are Certain Satires and 'J'/ie 
Se<'nrge (f Villiny. Giles and Phineas Pdetchcr 
are cousins of the dramatist Fletcher. Their 
writings were chielly religious, both these 
p{'-cts were imitators of “tlic great master of 
allegory,’’ Edmund .Spenser. Giles was the 
author id a poem in four cantos, Chrisis 
Metory and TrinnipJi \ Phineas produced The 
J^nrp/e Island. 'I'his poem [>ublished in 1633, 
is “a minute de^crijuion of the human body, 
with all its anatomical details, followed by an 
C(tuall)' searching delineation (4' the intellec- 
tual faculties.’’ 

Gc(uge W'ither is the author of a volume 
of >atircs Abuses stript and whipt. The 
snep/ieras Hunting and J'ide/ia. 

AJAX. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM 
STUDENTS* I 

“50/ aV JTAT>£ MEX 
AND 

LYCURGUS MADE MACHINES:^ 

Freedom of thought and action develops the 
intellectual capacity of individuals as well as of 
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nations. If any individual or nation has always to 
work under the guidance, and blindly follow the 
orders of the leader, the work may, fur the time 
being, be done well but gradually the intellectual 
power gets blunted. 

The whole administrative IVlachinory of .Sparta 
was to be “wound up by the tyranny of a fixed 
principle.” laterary education, which enervates 
the Mind and Soul, w s ( arefully neglected in the 
case of the .Spartan Citizens. They were made to 
despise the study of tdocjuence, the main object of 
Lycurgus being to cultivate martial ‘pirit only and 
make the Spartans invincible in b.itlle. 

Even in Social and domestic matters, Lycurgus 
brought about changes rongenial to the develop- 
ment of warlike spirit in the hearts of the S[)artan 
children. In order to instil the soldierly spirit 
into the young hearts of the Spartan l>oys ilie 
charge of education was entrusted to the controll- 
ing power of the State. Newborn babes, if con- 
sidered deformed and w’eakly, were to be done 
away wdth, and no sooner the suckling attain<*d the 
age of .seven he was to be snatched away from the 
protecting arm of his mother, to be trainc-d up in 
severe military exerc'ises and endurance of physi<'al 
pain. Plutarch, in this connection narrates the 
story of a Spartan boy who had a fox hiddi.-n under 
his clothes and suffered excnu ialing agcuiies 
without moving a muscl<- for fear of being con- 
sidered a cowxird. 

Up to his thirtieth year a Sp.artan youth was 
considered a minor ; ho was compidU'd u.) remain 
a bachelor, could not lake i)art in public assembly 
and was not eligible to the (jlfu’es <.)f tin; stati. 
To crow’n all, ho was not all()\v(M.l to dine .U luuno 
and compelled to take his meal at the public table 
in Sissitia, the drill -ground or Gymnasium. After 
thirty, though ho was allowed to marry, yet his 
barrack-life did not come to an’end and be was not 
permitted to live at home with his wife except in 
private. “.Spartan wedlock was a duty owed to the 
State rather than a voluntary union.” 

All these unnatural restrictions on the freedom 
0 fihe individual were directed to the sole end 
of turning him into a good soldier, hard in body, 


callous in mind ; and undoubtedly they had the 
desired effect : As a .sarcastic contemporary once 
remarked “The Spartan’s life was made so 
unpleasant for him that it w'as no wonder that he 
threw' it away without regret in battle.” 

The Poi)uhir Assembly of freemen of 30 years 
of age and over in Sparta, w’as known as the 
“Apclla”. It had only been able to shout its 
as.sent or dissent and could only vote by accla- 
mation. It is also said that at some elections the 
matter was .settled by shutting up the returning 
officer in a room, out of siglit of the assembly and 
compelling him to decide which of the shouts that 
he lu*ard from without was the loudest. 

If we have before our mind’s eye ihe constitu- 
tion of the Spartan Government as formed by the 
legislation of lA rurgus, we see that its actions w(mi.' 
not determined by the principles arrived at by tin* 
exercis(j of the intellect of tlu; nation, but th-,' 
whole of it was a Systematic Machinery acting 
according to tht‘ same single form of laws kii-l 
d<»wn by Lycurgus. And it is for tins reas(>n 
said that Lycurgus turned the Spartans into sn 
many machines. 

On the other hand we sc(' that the aim of Sulou 
was to consliurt a constitution in Athens wliich 
should give the jwoletarialo an ultim.ale contml 
over the a<lniinisl ration of publii' affairs without 
allowing lli-. 11 the jnnver to interfere in iiiat^as 
of detail. 

'I he doctrine of non-iiUerfen'ncc was *ie pre 
dominating j)rin(:i[)le in the legislation of Atht-rs 
Its objects wen; the eslal)lishinent of a tiicnihy 
relalioiishi[> bi'twcen social ckissi's, the renun. 1 or 
inodifiealion of injustice with llie introducti'in of a 
Social legislation, which juomotes prt>gi .ss and 
guarantees the moral and material elevation of the 
Icjwvu and middle classes. 

In Athens, unlike Sparta, real freedom of 
thought and action liad full play. Thought was 
considered, as it were, the common heritage and 
everyone was at full liberty to cultivate it accord- 
ing to hi.s own sw^ect will. Excess in anything 
is bad, and as it is natural the unbridled 
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liberty of the Athenians had sometimes its excesses ; 
but it did more good than harm to the people of 
Athens. The freedom of thought and action 
imparted energy and splendid success in every 
department of their national life. 

Solon, the Soldier-poet of Athens, preached a 
crusade against the wrong-doers, alleviated the 
misery of the people and brought about happy 
reforms in the economic condition of the people. 
He ameliorated the oppressive condition of the 
tlfbtors, forbade the lending of money on the 
security of the borrower’s person, brought about 
perceptible and beneficial changes in the condition 
of the community, entrusted the moral supervision 
of the people to the Areopagus and the adminis- 
tration of the State to the worthy EupatridiC. In 
short, he enacted numerous laws containing regu- 
lations on almost all subjects connected with the 
public and private life of the Athenians. Thus, 
the manumitted debtors increased in pros[)erity, 
trade flourished, civil liberty became secure and 
the j)oHtical, social, domestic moral and economic 
condition of the people became highly elevated. 

Rven the lowest class of pco[)l(^ in Athens had 
the power to vote in the general assembly of all 
ciii/ons and could enjoy the right of electing the 
Archon and otlier ofiices of the State. They 
were not the “tools of the State,” as the Spartans 
were, but they were really themselves the Stale. 
And thus it is very aptly said : — 

“Solon made men 
& 

Lycurgiis made machines.” 

JATINDKAXATII MUNSITI 
St. Columba’s College 
Ha/aribagh. 

I^CIENCE NOTES ETC. | 

The following details are given by the ('ochin 

M.^o.cmaiician of the Madras Mail 

regarding a boy named Armugaon, 
who goes about with a notice which says that ‘all 
^haritably disposed gentlemen are requested to 


test his ability and reward him according to his 
deserts.’ The boy was not much to look at. He 
is of the Jalia caste, poorly dressed, and might be 
taken for a coolie boy on the road. He knows no 
ICnglish except the names of the numerals and 
mathematical expressions and the impresario who 
accompan'ed him was similarly ignorant ; and con- 
versation was carried on through llie interpreter- 
ship of the butler. With pencil and paper I 
laboriously worked out a sum, 976 into 79 and 
then gave him the figures. The answer came as 
soon as the figures were out of iny mf>uth — 77,104. 
The next sum given him was much longer 772;., 
982,34.7 into 231, and the answer came in about 
2 secs. 7V7, 226,922,175, expres.sed by the boy in 
crorcs and lakhs. It was too laborious to be 
working out long sums which it took the boy only 
2 seconds to work, so I fetched an arithmetic book 
‘with answers.’ The square root of 853,776 was 
given in an in‘,tanl, 92.}, and the cube root of 274, 
625 ju.sl as quickly, 65. Finally we gave him a 
crucial testing — Rs 78,987 loas. 6p. into 9787. 
The figures would be so many in the working that 
1 fancied he would forget them, and I anticipated 
that he wf)uld fail, but no ! In about 5 secs, 
came the answer correctly — Rs 77,32,10,167-0-6. 
'rhe boy wa.s prepared to do as many sums as we 
liked to set him, compound interest, discount, or 
whatever we fixetl upoii ; but we felt that there 
must be a se\ere mental strain in such feats and 
were unwilling to ta.x him further. How he got 
at the answer of such a long sum as the last I can- 
not for the life of mo conceive. He seemed to 
work by a process of intuition, and it would be 
l)hysically imi)C)sible to arrive at the answer in 
seconds by processes that are known to ordinary 
men. I take it lliat in the interest of mental philo- 
sophy the hoy’s case, is worth serious investigation, 
and that ho deserves a belter fate than strolling 
from door to door, like a performing goat, to catch 
a rupee or so for a performance. 

Strange as it may seem, there exi.sts a perpe- 

rcrpeui.'ii lighthouse, needing no keeper, 

and yet as regular in its flashes of 
light as one maintained by the Government. 
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This natural light never fails, and that means 
much for navigation. It is a volcano on the Island 
of San Salvador. This volcanic lighthouse is about 
eight miles inland from the port of Acajulla. It is 
a veritable pillar of cloud by day, and the flash of 
its light by night has been valuable to mariners 
for years. 

It can be seen far out at sea, and a burst of 
flame has gone upward every seven minutes without 
the variation of a second for years. A lighthouse 
fee is collected from all vessels that put in at the 
harbour nearest the volcano and no skipper 
objects. 

He knows that the volcano is more reliiible 
than the lighthouse kept by human beings on 
other coasts, and the novelty of the light is worth 
the price charged by the Government. 


Harvard University, Boston, is planning for an 
New Electrical clcctrical cra. An alternating-current 

Plant at fiar* . _ 

v.ard transformer, with a capacity of 

1,000,000 volts, a machine twice as big as any 
hitherto constructed, is to be installed in the Uni- 
versity. This is the first step in a movement to 
provide heat, refrigeration, light, and power for 
Boston direct from the coal fields of Pennsylvania. 
Moderate estimates place the date five yeans hence 
when Boston will have done away with sooty 
chimneys, its coal-carrying system, and its facilities 
for disposing of ashes, and when coal strikes will 
not worry the householder or business man. Bos- 
ton will then be using electricity generated hun- 
dreds of miles away in the Pennsylvania coalfields, 
where coal costs a few pence a ton. Since the 
great strike in England American electrical engineers 
have been studying with renewed ardour the prob- 
lem of replacing local furnace heating by electrical 
energy. 

Professor Edward C. Pickering Director of 
Spectrum of Harvard laboratory has discovered 
through a photograph taken at the 
Harvard Astronomical Laboratory that the hydro- 
gen line on the spectrum of the new star dis- 
covered by Professor Errebo at Dombaas, Norway 
shows dark instead of the usual bright yellow. 
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If this dark line continues it will form the basis 
of a new star theory, and perhaps upset some of 
the existing theories concerning the origin and 
composition of stars. Professor Pickering stated 
that “because the star had not been seen before it 
must not be taken that it has just been formed. 
It is several hundred years old beyond a doubt. 
The eciuation of light is such that it takes that 
long for the rays to come that distance to the 
earth.” 

In the course of their annual review of the pro- 

Dcicrmin.-xtUm grcss of rcscarch at the Imperial Col- 
or (ieoloqical . 1 ... 1 1 

ages lege of Science and 1 echnology, the 
governing body of that institution refer to tlie 
very interesting results achieved by Professor 
Strutt, F.K.S , in connection with the measurement 
of geological time by radioactive methods. 
Search has been made for minerals containing a 
great amount of helium relative to the radiocalive 
matter present, and in some cases ages a.s great as 
700,000,000 years arc indicated for the mincr.als. 
A direct measurement of the rate at which helium 
is formed in thorianite and pitchblende has been 
carried to a satisfactory conclusion. This invcsii- 
galion fully confirms tlicorctical anticipations, and 
gives the calculation of geological ages an increasetl 
strength and directness 


CUTTINGS. 


HARVARD AND THE INDIVIDUAL 

15y j,. n. R.riKH.iis. 

(Continued from Page 
“But what of the relation between student and 
instructor ?” In a small colle'gc the FaciiP) know, 
or think theji; know, every student. Between the 
large college and the small there is a real differ- 
ence in the relation of the instructors as a wlioI<i 
toward the students as individuals, and in the 
relation of the students as a whole toward the 
instructors as individuals. In Harvard University arc 
over three hundred professors, instructors, and 
assistants under the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
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alone, of whom more than a third are members of 
that Faculty appointed either for a term of years 
or without limit of time. No teacher knows by 
sight every other teacher; still less does any teacher 
know every student. Yet many teachers know more 
students than they would or could know in a small 
college; and every student is known by several 
teachers besides his Freshman “adviser.” Even 
the large lecture courses are so combined with 
laboratory work or conferences or excursions that 
the students in them arc brought into contact 
with the younger teachers if not with the older 
ones, 'rhere is, I believe, no college in whicli the 
the relation between instructor and pupil is more 
delightful. The maturcr students are frctpicntly 
consulted in matters of general importance and 
frequently called upon to heli) other students who 
need the strength that comes from strong friends. 
Many instructors invite students to their houses, 
or keep certain hours clear, as the University 
preachers do, for any and all students. Every 
Christmas live Professor Norton opens his fine 
f»ld house at Shady Hill to all members of the 
University w’ho arc away from home. Some young 
men, it is said, stay away from home a day longer 
to meet Professor Norton thus; and their host 
would forgive them if he could know llie charm of 
an evening with him. 

\Viihin a few years the wives of certain Univer- 
sity officers have instituted a series of afternoon 
teas on Fridays between 'rhanksgiving and ihe 
fust of March, and have invited all members f)f 
thr University. The teas, on which students at 
first looked sceptically if not scornfully, arc now 
fairly established. They have done much in giv- 
ing newcomers what they sadly need— the society 
of refined wonren — and in giving all students 
opportunities of meeting persons whom it is a 
privilege to know. The room used for the teas is 
the large parlor of Phillips Brooks House ; the rug 
in the centre was Bishop Brooks’s own ; and the 
bust in the adjoining hall, with the tablet beside it, 
leads men’s thoughts to him for whom the house 
was named, and in whose honor it was delicated 
to hospitality as well as to piety. 


The homesick Freshman from a distant State 
finds atCambrigde a better welcome than he expects, 
though no kindness can at once and forever 
annihilate homesickness. Some years ago a well- 
known professor walking through the College Yard 
at the beginning of the autumn term met a young 
man whose aspect prompted him to say : ‘“'Are you 
looking for anybody ?” 'rhe young man answered : 
“I don’t know anybody this side of the Rocky 
Mountains.” Of what immediately fijllowcd I know 
nothing, but can guess much. Of one thing I am 
sure — the young man is today a loyal graduate of 
Harvard College. Nowadays the newly arrived 
student finds waiting for him, even before he meets 
his “adviser,” a committee of instructors and un- 
graduates whose business and whose i)li\asure it is 
to help him adjust himself to his new surroundings. 
Nor has he been long at the University before he 
is invited to the room of a junior or a Senior, to 
meet there a few Jiicmbers of his own class, as well 
as members of other classes, 'fherc he and his 
classmates are entertained by the older men, who 
often give them serious and sensible advice ; and 
there they arc made to fee;! that they are “taken 
into the team.” “Entertained,” I said, not hazed, 
as of old ; and though the decline and fall of hazing 
may cut off Freshmen from the instantaneous 
friendship of cooperative self-defence, few will 
regard it a.s a mark of degeneration. To at least 
one of these entertainments every Frcsliman is 
invited, for the laige committee of Seniors and 
Juniors in charge assigns each Freshman to some 
one man. Freshmen are invited also, by their 
class president to social evening meetings, for 
which purpose, since scarcely any room can hold 
them all, the class is sometimes devided into squads 
of fifty or sixty. .Xgain in the new Harvard Union, 
'which, like so much else, the University owes to 
Mr, Henry L. Higginson, the newcomer find 
countless opportunities of .scraping acquaintance 
with his fellows. 

Probably the sick student is better and more 
promptly cared for at Harvard than at any other 
university in the world. Here, as elsewhere, a 
taciturn and courageous person may bear much 
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pain and desease without revealing his bodily 
state to a physician ; but nowhere is such conduct 
less necessary and less excusable. Every student not 
well enough to attend College exercises need only 
send word to the Medical Visitor, who will come at 
once to his room and tell him what to do. If the 
case is srmplc the Medical visitor gives advice 
and, if need be, a j)rescription ; if it requires pro- 
longed medical attendance, he sends for any phy- 
sician that the student may name. lie himself 
keeps fixed office hours in the College yard for 
consultation with such students as need him ; 
nor does he receive pay for any part of his work 
as Medical Visitor beyond his salary from the 
University. The promptness and the devotion of 
this officer reduce to a minimum the danger of 
contagion from epidemics. For the care of the, 
sick, Stillman Infirmary has already a nearly per- 
fect equipment ; and the new ward for contagious 
diseases will make the infirmary complete. 

As to moral aid for the invidnal students, no 
one who is not inside of Harvard life can begin 
to know how many young fellows are aiding the 
weaker brethren to lead clean, sober, and honest 
lives ; how much responsibility of all sorts the 
best students will take, not merely for their per- 
sonal friends but for anybody that they can help. 
Some years ago a young man of strange and forbid- 
ding character was seen running round and round 
on a Cambridge sidewalk, imagining that he wxis 
Adam fling from temptation ; and though obvious- 
ly insane he was put into the station house. The 
case was made known to a student who as a child 
had attended the same school. He had never 
known the sick man well, and had never known 
good of him ; yet he got his release from the 
station-house, promising to be resj)onsible for him 
through the night. With the aid of a fellow- 
student he took into his own rooms the insane 
man, and gave him the bedroom. Ho himself 
with his friend sat up all night in the adjoining 
study. Into this study the mad man would issue 
from time to time, making night hideous to the 
two watchers; but they did not lose patience. 
In the morning the student in charge secured a 


physician, assumed the responsibility of a guardian 
drove with the sick man to the nearest asylum, 
advanced money ( of which he was notoriously 
short ) for necessary expenses, and then, exhausted 
hastened to New York to meet his feilow-mcmbers 
of the Hasty Pudding Club ( who had started, 
I believe, the night before ) and appeared as a 
smiling star in the performance for which he had 
been so strangely prepared. No casual observer 
would have dreamed that in this apparently 
thoughtless person were the quick courage and 
devotion which made inevitable the acceptance 
of a revolting service for a youth who was almo.st 
an outcast. 

'Phe University is a little world with all the 
varied enthusiasms of athletic, intellectual, social, 
and moral life ;and in spite of the temptatii)!i 
here as in other worlds, little or big, for men to 
break up into small and exclusive groups, the 
number of students who have with their fellows 
an acquaintance wide and varit*d is exceedingly 
large. Our wiser students recognise the truth of 
the late Lord Dundreary s famous proverb, “Birds 
of a feather gather no mo.s.s,” and act accordingly. 
Moreover there are few communities, if Jiiy, in 
which a man may stand more firmly on what he 
himself is and docs, trusting to be judged thereb) . 
I doubt whether any student within my memory 
was ever mon; warmly admired sold loved than 
Marshall Newell, a farmer boy. He was, it is true, 
an athlete, “an athlete sturdy, alarl and bravo.” 
Atliletics made him widely known ; what made 
him widely loved was not athletics but the stroni', 
healthy, simple and fearles.s heart, which revealed 
itself in his athletics as in everything else about 
him ; and when he died one of the social h.-aders 
of his college days said sincerely that it ^^as worth 
while to spend four years in Harvarc Collcg(‘, 
merely to have known such a man as he. 

(To be coniinued) 
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SPORTING 


MONEY SPENT ON ATHLETICS AT HARVARD. 

The Graduate Treasurer of the Harvard Athletic Association has issued the financial 
report for the year ending July 31, 19 r i. 

For purposes of comparison, the tabulated figures as given below fur the past year, 
are made up on the same basis as in 1910. These show a loss for the year ending 
July 13, 1911, of over $10,000. The total receipts were 8112,000 as against $130,000 for the 
year ending July 31, 1910 a decrease of about 819,000, due largely to a decrease of $3,000 in 
receipts from baseball and 814,000 in receipts from football. The expen.scs decreased 
from $127,335 to $i 12,920, or about $4,500. 



1910. 


I9I I. 



Receifits. 

Expenses. 

Receipts. 

Expenses. 

Care of buildings and grounds. 

— 

$12,164,63 

— 

$11,094,72 

General account. 

$2,187.84 

14,612.52 

$2,346.33 

13,764.00 

rermanent I mprovements, 


10,597.99 


4,242.10 

University Baseball, 

21,651.84 

I *>177.31 

'9,579-63 

12,063.51 

U n i versi ty Boat C 1 ub, 

3^330.00 

15.480.18 

4,221.60 

16,279.91 

U niversity Footbal 1 , 

88,387.4s 

31,071.81 

74,456.08 

29,027.09 

University Track Team, 

4407.48 

8,994.90 

2,776.80 

10,001.81 

Association Football, 

73.00 

57^-83 

20.00 

1,381.48 

Basketball 


18.25 

162.50 

21.65 

Baseball Second Team, 

33-‘’0 

213.92 

435.44 

Fencing Team, 

281.53 

260.00 

838.67 

Cieneral Athletic Class, 




112.50 

Golf Team, 

— 

— 

— 

5.84 

(jymnastic Team, 

222.43 

286.60 

59.80 

183.09 

Hockey Team, 

1,850.82 

2,908.20 

I ,OOO.CO 

3.803.62 

Lacrosse Team, 

Lawn Tennis As.sociation, 

*7475 

::.273-S5 


2,049.34 

22.2 5 

2S3.S2 

158.05 

291.10 

Ivawn Tennis Courts, 

3.13940 

1,920.34 

3>845-09 

2,060.52 

Newell Boat Club, 

75900 

2,448.75 

956.00 

2,923.50 

Swimming Team, 

26;.85 

465.02 


4,038.24 

Weld lioat Club, 

1,275,00 

3,280.95 

1,075.00 

Wrestling Team, 

325.00 

328.,?9 

175.00 

381.25 

Freshman Association Football, 


6.85 

160.54 

103.86 

I'reshman Baseball, 

615.10 

1. 113.97 

999.00 

Freshman Crew, 

756-25 

?.i 53-63- 


2,721.43 

Freshman Football, 

751-15 

3.342.35 

794-25 

2,891.75 

Freshman Hockey Team, 


185.51 

34.10 

315-57 

Freshman Lacrosse Team, 

4375 

lOO.OO 


101.3s 

Freshman Track Team, 

688.68 

1,040.59 

17-25 

788.48 


$130,962.07 

$127,335.76 

$112,097.93 

$122,920.82 
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THE CaiXK6lAH 


’H&'t''MA¥''i9xa' 


THE METROPOLITAN INSTmiTION COLLEGE DEPARTMENT. 

Re-opens on July 1, 1912. 

New admissiom registered from June 3, igtz. 

Application forms for admission to be had at the college office. 

I. /. A. and /. Sc. ExaminnHons. 

Subjects tau^/it — English, Bengali Composition, Sanskrit, Pali, Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, History 
and Logic. 

Also Botany by arrangement with the Indian Association for the cultivation of Science. 

At/ Combinations ait owed. 

IT. E. A. Examination. 

Subjects taitght — English ( Pass and Honours), Beng.ali Composition, Sanskrit (Pass and Honours), Pali, 
Methematics (Pass and Honours), Physics, Chemistry, History, Ecnomics and Political Philosophy and Mental 
and Moral Philosophy. 

At/ Combination.? at tewed. 

III. .s c. Examination. 

Subjects taught — Mathematics, (Pass and Honours), Physics and Chemistry. 

IV. Pteadership ctasses — are also heUl. 

V. Speciat featmes. 

(1) Two iatgc Lecture Theatres provided N\iih gas and water fitting — one for the teaching of Physics and 
another for that of Chemistry. 

(3) Regutar Exercises and Examination.?. 

(3) Attacked Mcs.?es under supervision of the Principal and a qiiatijicd Doctor for them. 

(4) Sports in Marcus Square. 

(5 ) Six Ha^dingc Cricket Pri.:es awarded to students and boys of the Metropolitan Institution. 

Vl'. StaJT 

BWGLISH— J. R. Banerje.1, M. A. B. I,, (Duff SdioUr, Maliar.aja of Viz-ianaRi-am Schul.ir, Hawkin’s 
Gold Medalist, University Gold Medalist and Prizeman &.c\ Fellow of the Calcutta University (\'ica 
Principal), K, L. Naj;, Af. A. (formerly Principal, Jagannath College, Dacca and Radhakanta Cold 
Medalist), A. T. Mitra. M. A. Puma Cliundra Raycliaudliury, M. A. (Late Principal, Bliumiliar 
Brahman College, Muzaflferpur) and a Tutor to be announced later on. 

Bengali Composition — Kali Krishna Bhattacharyya, Radh. ’"iinan Vidyabhusan and Ram Krishna 
Vidyabhusan. 

Sanskrit — Kali Krishna Bhattach.aryya. Radharaman Vidyabhusan and Ram Krishna Vidyabhusan. 

Pali — Amulya Charan \’’idyabhusan. 

Mental and Moral Philosophy— J. R. Bancrjca, M. A, B. L, and K. C. Gupta, M. A.., P>. L, fformedy 
Principal, Daulatpur Hindu .Academy). 

Logic— K. C. Gupta, M. A. 

History, Ecoaomies and Political Philosophy— Manimohan Sen, M. A. and Nripendranath 
Dutt, M. A. 

Mathematics— Saradaranjan Ray, Vidyavinode M. A. (Principal), JVI. Ray, M. A. and S. C. Bose M. A. 
Physics — .Inath Nath Palit M. A. (Honorary Lecturer in Physics, Indian Science Association) L* f- 
Ghosh, M- A.„ M. B., B. C. (Mathematical and Natural Science Tripos, Cambridge and University 
Lecturer), P. C. Bose M. A. and Rajkumar Chatterji (Holder of ist class certificate in Drawing &c., 
Bombay School of Art) — Physical Laboratory Assistant. 

Chemistry— P N. Das M. A., H. K. De, M. A. (Woodrow Scholar), H. L. Dass Gupta, M.A. and S. I> 
Mukherji, B. Sc (Demonstrators). 

Law— J. R- Banerjea M. A., B. L., Surendra Chandra Sen, B.L. a nd Pt K, Sinha, Barrister>at-law. _ 

Piitihkd Ijy A. C. Sarkar. at the Urahmo Mibbion Press. 211 CornwaUis .Street & Published bv N. Dtv. 
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Wc. arc in a po.sition to present our readers 
Tii. i.ti.. fronti.spicce to this Issue a ^ 

Ml. w.t.su’imI photo of the threat journalist 
whose irrcparahle lo.ss the world is .so deeply > 
inoiirnini^. 

It is refreshings to note that proposals are 
ihoir^Md progress for the establi.shment 

of a Science Institute at Calcutta. 

In, ( ai. i.it.T proposed Institute wdll, w^e 

understand, be directly under the University 
of Calcutta, like (he University J^aw College, 
but it will ho helped by private and Govern- 
ment donation.; a.s well. The courses 
suggested wfuild include the Higher Science ‘ 
De^^rces of the (Calcutta University viz. from 
B. Sl\ Honours, as also Technical Science, 
We hope that a really first clas.s thing would 
be launched into existence, worthy of Calcutta . 
and of the Ih'emier University of India. 

Jic * » V 


The Hon. Mr. Devaprasad Sarvadhicary 
.\ whnlLV 'ni'.- deserves the thanks of the Edu- 


Community for his sugges- 
tion to have a (\!ntral Institute in England for 
Indian Students going there. “No w'orthier 
or more effective memorial’’ he says “of the 
visit of Their Gracious Majesties to India 
could possihlybe raised at a comparatively in- 
significant cost.” ^Ir. Sarvadhicary offers a 
thousand rupees as his humble contribution. 
Wc give below a gist of the proposal as put 
by Mr. Sarvadhicary himself. 


“I beg to suggest that we should have by 
public subscription supplemented if need be 
by Government aid a Central Institute in 
luigland where selected Indian youths, pro- 
ceeding there for education, and selected 
English youths, qualifying and preparing for 
Indian careers, may be brought up together, 
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so that they may know and understand one 
another from the beginning and have the 
requisite training and culture ensured under 
the same roof, a thing not attempted by any 
of the existing organisations which may well 
club their resources torwads the one end I 
advocate. Hy a curious irony of fate the 
London University is yet without a fitting 
local habitation of its own. The proposed 
Institute for housing English and Indian 
students together may well be India’s 
present to London and be raised as a worthy 
memento of the Sovereign’s visit to this 
country for the worthy object of permanently 
paving the way to mutual better understanding 
of Indians and Europeans whose lot will be 
cast together in future. 'Fhe initial costs of 
finding a building and appliances need not be 
more than ten lakhs which the princes and 
people of India can and ought to be able to 
raise, if they like, immediately and without 
difficulty. And the Universities and the 
Government can be asked to guarantee the 
small recurring costs which will be suppli- 
mented by fees, lly this means Indian 
students in England will be much better 
looked after and controlled than in the near 
past, and it is a scheme that, under proper 
auspices ought to be workccl successfully in 
no time. His Excellency the Viceroy may be 
appealed to be the Patron of the scheme, and 
Provincial Governors and Lieutenant-Govern- 
ors and Territorial Chiefs may be its Vice- 
Patrons.” 


The Royal Societies Club of London, 
which is an Association nf Fellows 
Societies Club and members of the principal 
learned Societies, Academies, Uni- 
versities, Library, Scientific and Art Institu- 
tions of the British Emjjire and was esta- 
blished with the object of affording facilities 
for social intercourse and reunion between 
them, has elected the Mon, Babii Devaprasad 
Sarvadhikari as an Honorary Member during 
his stay in England. 

The Bombay Natural History Society is 
Surveyor eiideavouriiig to make a systema- 
Mammais tic survey of the mammals of 
India, Burma and Ceylon. The total amount 
so far obtained for the enormous survey is 
Rs. 29,500, out of which some Rs. 7,790 has 


been spent. Two collectors have been brought 
out to India, Messrs. G. C. Shortridge and 
C. A. Crump, and from the experience already 
gained ihe society thinks that the work will 
take at least four or five years to complete. 

• # * 

Sir Theodore Morison, lecturing before 
Sir Theodore ludiau Guild of Science and 
‘‘Fnliiih’tenJ.i Tcclinology at the King’s College 
form of answered the various objections 
Swa.iesiii’ system of sending Indian 

students abroad for Technological studies ; 
but he said that none should come who had 
not read up to the B. A. or B. Sc. standard. 
He had great faith in attacking the problem 
of Indian economic development through the 
educated classes. They were alert and appre- 
ciative of the new ideas and success among 
them was reproductive in the ideas initiating 
movements and thought. Admitting that 
difficulties existed in finding suitable avenues 
for the technically trained Indians, he said 
that they had a right to ask their countrymen 
for more practical sympathy and a new and 
cnlighted form of Swadeshi. Indians .should 
invest more largely in well-manged concerns, 
and when they held a majority or a consider- 
able portion of the shares, they should urge 
the Board to take on Indians as juniors in 
posts of control and thus promote Indian 
development and open up avenues of employ- 
ment for their sons, 
t 

A scheme for training teachers to give 
Tr.tinin;- n f ^^aturc study lessons in primary 
I’liin.iiy sihod schools, lias been sanctioned by 
the Government of India. Dr, 
Gupta of the Training ('ollcgc at Dacca has 
been appointed to take charge of the work as 
a temporary measure. 

-* * * 

Sanction has been accorded to a scheme 
1;, s^. in iw studies for the new degree of 
i.,'iyUiiivtr.iiy Bacliclor of Science, recently in- 
stituted by the Bombay University. 

• ♦ * 

Two silver medals are offered for nublic 
„ competition for the two best 

Croat Bengali cssays on “The Dramatic 

nram,i.ist Gcnius of the late Giri.sh Chandra 
Ghose.” Rai liaikunthanath Bose Bahadur 
has been appointed examiner. Essays should 
reach the Secretary to the Chaitanya Library, 
Beadon Street, Calcutta, by the 30th J une next. 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 

Mr. G. I'iiidlay Sliirrns, on special 

Mcm}.erof Fiiiaiicc Department, 

syiuiinii.: (iox'c.-niinent of India, is appointed 

to act as a niL'inber of tile Syndicate of (*al- 
(’iitta University diirinj;' tlie absence on leave 
nf Dr. 1 C. Denison Ross. 


In continnalion (.)f the notificatiini dated 
, „ , the 2^rd March iot2, under which 

- 1: .i.ir.siiij> two Resea rcli scliolarslnjis were 
awarded to two (pialified i^rad nates, it is fur- 
ihiT notifu’d that a third Research scholarship 
nf Rs. lOo p(‘r inensian is i;; ranted to the under' 
nienlioiKsd tp'a<hiale for one x'ear with eftect 
Iroin the date on which the sclujlar re[V)rts 
liiinself to the oflicer under whom he will 
carry on his worh : — 


Nil me. 

.Subject in which Research 
work will be c'arried 

Place of 
work'. 

Kedarnalh 

Chcini-strw w ith special 

1 .ab( M'.itorN 

(ihodi 

reference to the subject 
of dyeslulTs and dyes 

of the 


1 ) a c c a 


related to them witli 
the ultimate object of 
preparing new dyes of 
technical importance. 

C'ollt'g.e 


The ('cntral Standint," ('ommittee of the 
All-India M. A. (). Educational 
('onference have (offered to ^pant 


vlidljMshii) 

15. T. 


o. Muh:im- two scholai'ships of Rs. 20 per 
men.scrn each to Muhammadan 


graduates of lilastern Jkmgal, not already in 
Government service, who will join the Train- 
ing Collc^^e, Dacca, in Jnl>'ne.\'t. Intending 
candidates should state in their applications 
whether the}'’ are willing to enter into an 
agreement with the Goveniincnt of Bengal 
that they will serve in tiu: Education Depart- 
ment of Hcngal for at least two )’cars after 
the completion of live 1 raining'’ course, if jiosts 
carrying a value ofiUit less than Ks. 50 per 
mensem be offercfl to them. 'Die scholar- 
ships will form an addition to the ordinary 
training stijieiul of Rs. 20 per mensem each, 
which will be awarded to a graduate on his 
aflmissum into the 'rraining College, Dacca. 
The scholarships will take effect from the ist 
July 1912. 

Applications should be submitted to the 
Dacca office through the Eriiicipal, Training 
College, Dacca. 


The following rules for the award of the 
\,A. “Mokslu'ifla Sundari (iold Medal’ 
Sundari Gold 

..I X ” which have been adop- 

ted 1 )}' the llon’hle the \dce-Chancellor 
and .Sx ndicate, are j.)nblished for general in- 
formation : -- 

i. Out of the interest of the sum of Rs. 
5,cxoo placed at the cH.^posal (;f the Universit)' 
by Habu Onauth Xaiith Dev, two Gold Medals, 
to be called the “Mi'kshada Sundari Gold 
Medal” aiK.ljtlie “Xalini Sundari Gold Medal,” 
respective! V, shall be annuall}’ awarded by the 
Cniver^it}'. 'I'lie M(5(!,d‘^ shall he presented 
to the recipients at ilie .Vniuial C'onvocation 
of tile Senat(\ 

'riit' “ Mokshada Sundari ?^Icdal” shall 
be awarded for the best essa}’ written in 
Bengali b\’ a Lad\' tiiaduale of this Uni- 
\ei>ity Oil a hi'goricid or biiggraphical subject 
to i>e pro ’cribed by the Sx'udicale viii the re- 
ronimeiulati' Ml of the ]h.»ard of Studies in 
Sanskrit ic l..anguagcs, at least (uie year in 
advance of the date when tht; medal is to be 
awarded. 

3. The "Xalini .Sundari iMedal” shall be 
awardetl for the best p<^cm in Bengali b\* a 
Ead\’ ("Iraduate of this I'nivcrsit}' on a subject 
to be proa'ribed b\’ the S\’ndicate on the 
rccommendati<m of the Board i>f Slud'.es in 
Sanskritic l.anguagcs, at least one year in 
advance of the date when the medal is to be 
awarded, 
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4. Not later than the month of April of 
the year preceding the year in which the 
above-named medals are to be awarded, the 
Board of Studies in Sanskritic Languages 
shall select and recommend to the Syndicate 
a historical or biographical subject for the 
Essays to be submitted in competition for the 
“Mokshada Sundari Alcdal” and also a subject 
for poems to be submitted in competition for 
the “Nalini Sundari Medal.” The subjects 
so selected, when ajjproved by the Syndicate, 
shall be notified in the Ga'^clfc. 

5. Every candidate for each of the two 
aforesaid Medals shall be required to submit 
not later than the 30th November in any year, 
an essay or poem, as the case may be, on the 
subject .selected for the Medal for that )-car to 
the Registrar under a distinguishing motto. 
The name of the candidate must also be 
forwarded at the same lime in a sealed en- 
velope with the motto outside. 

6. Honorary Examiners shall be appoin- 
ted by the Syndicate to adjudicate upon the 
merits of the essays and the poems submitted 
by the candidates. In adjudging the es.says 
submitted, preference shall be given to the 
one which indicates research or investigation 
by the author. The (\ssa}' and tlic poems of 
the two successful candidates shall be publi- 
shed by the University. 

7. The names of the Medallists shall be 
published in the Gazette as well as in the 
Universit)' Calendar. 

8. If in any year no essay (jv poem is 
submitted, or the essays or poems sent in are 
adjudged by the Examiners to be not 
worthy of a medal, a second medal or a medal 
in a second subject shall be awarded in 
a sub.se(iuent year as the Syndicate may 
direct. 

9. Notwithstanding anything to the 
contrary in rule 3. the subjects for the afore- 
said medals for 1912 and 1913 shall be deter- 
mined and announced as carb' as practicable. 

In pursuance of rule 9 of the above Rules 
the following subjects have been named by 
the Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor and Syndi- 
cate for the “Mokshada Sundari” and the 
“Nalini Sundari” Gold Medal for 1912 and 
1913, respectively : — 

Mokshada Sundari Gold Medal, 

Subject for 1912 Life of Chaitanya. 

Subject for 1913 Ili.story of Gour. 


Nalini Sundari Gold Medal, 

Subject for 1912 ... Bharate Samrataga- 

man (The Imperial 
Visit to India). 

Subject for 1913 ... Bharat Ramani (In- 

dian Woman\ 

Essays in competition for abovenamed 
medals for 1912 must reach the Registrar, 
Calciitta University, not later than the 30th 
November, 1912. 

'riie following rules for the award of the 

V .1 “Onath Nath Deb Prize” for the 
i)ehPri/« promotion of research in Law, 
which have been adopted by the Ilon’ble the 
Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate of the C'al 
cutta University, are published for general 
information :~ 

1. An annual prize, consisting of a gold 
medal worth Rs. 250, and Rs. 750 in cash, 
to be called “Onath Nath Dev Research 
Prize,” shall be awarded by the University 
for the promotion of research in Law. 
The medal .shall be presented to the recipient 
at the Annual Convocation. 

2. The competition for the prize shall be 
f>pcn to all persons who Iiavc at any time 
been admitted to a degree in the University 
of Calcutta. 

3. i\ subject for research in any branch 
of Jurisprudence or Law shall be annually 
.selected by the J'aculty of Law in the first 
week of December at least two years in ad- 
vance of the date when the prize is to be 
awarded. The subject so selected, when ap- 
proved by the Syndicate', shall be nf)tified in 
the Gazette for general information. 

4. Each candidate for the prize shall be 
required to submit, not later than the 3'^di 
November in any year, a thesis or record of 
original work in the subject select(‘d tor tiic 
the prize of that )'car and to send thretr t) jjc- 
writlen or printed copies of his thesis or re- 
cord of work to the Registrar under a distin- 
guishing mf)tto. The name of the c -ndidate 
must also be forwarded at the same time in 
a sealed enVelopc with the motto outside. 

5. Every candidate shall further l)e re- 
quired to indicate generally in a preface to 
his thesi.s, and specially notc.s, the sources 
from which hi.s information is taken, the ex- 
tent to which he availed himself of the vyork 
of others and the portions of the thesis whic 
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he claims as original. He shall also be re- 
quired to state whether his research has been 
conducted independently under advice, or in 
collaboration with others and in what res- 
pects his investigations appear to him to tend 
to the advancement of knowledge. 

6. A Board of Honoraiy Examiners, 
consisting of three experts, shall be api jointed 
by the Syndicate, on the recommendation of 
the Faculty of Law, to adjurlicatc upon the 
merits of the tlieses or records »jf original 
work submitted by the candidates. The 
award of the Board of Examiners .shall be 
subject to the eventual confirmation of the 
Senate and the thesis of the successful caiuli- 
date shall be published by the Universit)’. 

7. The name of prizeman and the subject 
of his thesis shall be published in the Gazette 
and shall al.so be printed in the University 
Calendar. 

8. If in any year no thesis is received or 
the theses submitted are pronounced by the 
Board of Examiners not to be of sufficient 
merit to deserve the prize, a second prize or a 
jji'ize in a second subject shall be awarded in 
a subsequent year as the Syndicate may dir- 
ect. 

9. Notwithstanding anything to the con- 
trary inRule 3, the subjects for 1912 and 1913 
shall be determined and announced as early 
as practicable. 

In pursuance of the provision made in 
Rule 9 of the above rules, the following .sub- 
ject:, have been prescribed by the vSyndicate 
tbr the theses to be submitted for the “Onath 
Nath Deb Prize” for 1912 and 1913, respec- 
li\ely ; — 

Subject Jor igij. 

“The origin and growth of the right of 
occupancy in agricultural land and the inci- 
dents thereof.” 

Subject for igrj. 

“riie legal aspect of strikes and the 
course, efficacy and jii.stifi cation • to jjrcvent 
them.” 

, . for the "Onath Xauth Deb 

Prize” for 1913 are required to .send their 
thc-ses to the Registrar, Calcutta University, 
not later than the 30th November 1912. 


MADRAS UNIVERSITY 

The following is the list of candidates who 
I- Fxuu the B. B. Dkorkk IixA.MiN.\- 

lu-Mih April 1912 ; — 

B. E. (Civil. BRANCH). Parthasarathi, 
K. 2. Gopalan, M. 3 David, Devavaram B. 

4. Philip, George 5 Swaininathaii, V(mgan- 
gudi S. 

B. E. (MECHANTCAI. BRANCH). Raina- 
swanii Aiyar, B. S. 

'The following is the list of candidates who 
.. .. , passed the First ICxamination ix 

i‘. K. nxaiii. ^ 

101^ Kcbuit 1 ^n’(;inkkrix<; held in April 1912 : — 

I. Madhavachari, R. 2. Krishna Rau, 
Biganiudre, 3. Ittiyera, P. Kiiriyan, 4. Srinivasan, 
T. R. 5. Kesava Rau, Nelamangala 6. Lakshiiii- 
narasimhaiya, Narasipur 7. Venkatakri.shnan. L. 

8. Narayana Venkatesha Bapat 'Thomas, Kullara- 
kal C. 10. Ratnaswanii, Samuel W. 1 1. Venkata- 
subhachar, Kunigal R. 12 . Sunclarani, Ramaswami 
13. Singarachariyar, M, Gomatam 14. Ranga- 
swaini, K: 15. Ramaswami Vedatur, Stindararaman, 
(A and Tippaiya, Ramanathpur. 

MEDICAL ICXAMlNA'nONS, 1912. 

The following is the list of successful candi- 
dates in the undermentioned Mkuical Exa.mina- 
iioNS held in April 1912 ; - 

FIRST L..M. X S. EXAMINATION. 

First (j ass. 

I. Sankara Rau, Pandit 2. Ganajjati, Malya, 
Bantval. 

Skconi) Cl ass. 

I. Lak:3hmipati Somayaji, Sisila 2. Muttaiya, 
Kulasekharapatnam V. and Visvanatha Sarma, V. 4. 
Nilakanla Pillai, Ki/.hakedat R. and Rama liebbar, 
Airodi 6. Venkata Rau, Hosbettu 7. Kiinjunni 
Tirupad, Kcjyikal 8. Krishna Aiyar, Kailiyat R. 
9. Sankara Meiion, K. C. 10. Pereira, .\ugu.stine 
G. II. Raghunalha Aiyar, Kiishna 12. Govinda 
Pnduval, Aiappisur 13, Madhava Praldm, Gurpiir 
14 Nalesa Mudali, Viluppuram R. 15. \'enkala 
Rau, Sankara 16. Anantaranga Ran, Coimbatore 
A Narayanaswami, C. S. iS. 'lyagarajan, Konia- 
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ralingaiii R. 19. Peter, Mookaneheril P. 20. 
Subrahmanyan, R. 21. Ramanujam, K. 22. Pad- 
manabha Rao, Binhval 23. Verghesc, Cliiran T. 
24. Pothan, K. Ivipen 25. Govindan Vatakkepat 
26. John, K. llli 27. Suhraya Baligu, Bantval 28. 
Rainakrishna, Lalapet 29. 'I'homas, Nainoii V. 30. 
Viital Bhalji, Kasaigod 3r. Dominiok, G. M. 32. 
ParthasarathiParasuryina iindOiisepli,(diattupu/:han- 
karenL,34. Dayanand Raiijiola andKe.'.avaMeiion, 
Erecliamvittil 36 (iO[)al:iMenon,I,ola(li 37. 'I'homas, 
Kallarakal M. 3S. Saldaiilui, Frank J. and Sankara 
Menon, Marayil 40. Seshagiri Ran, :\[ysori; 41. 
Somsundaram Aiyar, I'. S. 42. Rainanatha, IVru- 
vemba A. 43. Kuriyan, Pandanpurakkal K. 44. 
Christian, Sahador ami Narayan Mliioii, (dicru 
kulat 45. Noronlia Victor. 

SECOND L,M. M S. EXAMINATION. 

SkCONh Cl. ASS. 

I Rishwortli, Harry R. 2 Gopalaii, .M. 3 Wn 
kata Rau. iCddiya 4 Thnngannna. Bolar 5 Nara.sini;- 
ham, Vakulabharan.ini V. 6 Saukaran G, S. 
7 Narayanaswami Aijar, Sul)rahmanya. X: Punniah, 
Scngarapillai 9 Gome/, J. Isidore 10 l\inchoeo, 
Garnet J. 11 Anna, (ainmiadoand Paramesvara 
Pillai, P. 13 Abraham, P.A. iJ^Tirumal Rau, Hadda 
pati 15 Narayanay^vami, K. 16 Gojjalaswarni, K. S. 
17 Siil)baiy:i, K. R. 1 8 Adi.se.sh:in, R. rg d’liomas, 
Rama[)Liraltu T. 20 Mathulla, Randall il M. X: \’ira- 
bbadrasw’aini, Raruiiiuri. 

FINAI. E.M. X: .s. I-A AMIN A TION, 

SliCONI) 

T Madh.ivachari, lludihal 2 .Swaminathan, 1 \ V. 
3 Ranga Raiiianiijaiya, An;.^ulyabharanam. 4 Srini 
va.siilu Nayudn, Alandur 5 Gundo Pant, K. and 
Velayudham, S. 7 J )evasikhainani, John S Krishna 
Menon. Ainbadi 9 Eaksliaiikanla Rau, Giijjari 
10 Madhava Nayak, KiimbU; j 1 Raghaviilu 
Nayudii, Papineni 12 .Matliai, P. Variigis r3 
Gaue.slisiiii:lara Rau, 1 lalliyangadi. 14 Subl)a 
Rau, Palhilli R. 15 Narayana Rau, (.’lieiinagiri 
16 Narasinga Nayak, Sujir 17 janardhana 
Rail, Pangal 18 Krislina Pillai, Narayana 
19 Achyutn Menon, Elaycdat 20 Ramaswami 
Aiyar, Chittur R 21 Kuiiyan, Valiyavittil 22 J.ssac, 
David W. 23 Rama Aiyangar, Gade 24 Morris, 


Nathaniel 25 Ramakrishnan, S. 26 Somasundaram 
M. 27 Sriniva.saiya, Hunsur 28 Dinadayal Singh, 

M. G. 29 Santanakrishnun, M. J. 30 Allen, 
Allv'rta G. 3: Sii[)i:ih. A. 32 Punniali, Karthegesu. 

FIRST M B. XrC. M. EXAMINATION. 
Antony, Panankadii P. Balakri.shnan, T. 
Dinkara Rau, G. R. Divakara Rau, 'Pekyam Flo- 
rimre do Cnnceieao, Ida ; Francis, P. V. Kochu 
krishna Menon \"ataka R. ; Rrishnaswami, C R. ; 
La/ariis, Hilda M. : Narayana Menon, Pudiya 
vittil ; NaUiranjan, N. S. ; Rama Aiyar, L. S. ; 
Ramaswami, Va-iishtarlieri : Sama Rau, Honda' 
nahalu ; Sankaran, Rrishnaswami ; Sriniva.sachar, 
Rallukunle ; Siibbaiya, R. ; Siibbarama Aiyar, R. 
SubMhm.in)a Aiyar, Narayana ; \b'rasinLde, Lucia 

N. ; Viital Rau, IJcnegal ; 

SECOND M.B. X' M EXAMINATION. 

Fik.sj (!i.ass 
I John, A. John. 

Skcund Cl. ass. 

I Cnanadikkam, Benjamin, I I. 2 John, Samu- 
el. 3 Gopala Menon, d'ckktJ 4 Ruriyai)])an, 

Alappat P. 5 \ cnkataraman, IL b Kannau 
Nambiyai, Ki)atlc. 7 Koshi Koshi, P. 8 Paul, 
Gilbcrl. 9 Nara.singa Rau, Xlangalore. 10 K]i.dinai)a 
Bhut.ipuri. 1 i Kanak;u^al>hapali, Rajaralna. 12 Rajes 
vara Rau, Pochiraju Ramaswami Aiyar, Mangalam 
k. 14 Siindaiarajan, lluggahalli [ 5. Gana[)ali Ai\ar, 
S. Riislinahwami. 19 Adam, Louisa ('arulme. 
'rniRD M.B. vV ('.M. F.XAMIXA'riOX. 

Skc ()\0 ( '] AS.s. 

I Rajam, Ramaswami. 2 Eluajuln, Baud! 
3 Narayana Kamal, Hosdrug ^ Navamtaki I'.Iin.m, 
5 Ramachaiidra Aiyar, R. (> .Alasingari, Namuaii. 
7 Rama:ma Shelti, Belle 8 ( 'oomaraswami; A. X- 
9 Raman Pillai, Ruyikal P. 10 Ram Mohan, ^ 
ij Nayinan, Ommeii. 12 /adiariah, Le(;igc. 

13 Michael, Daivy K. i.| John, J’uUai.Cuil P. 

15 Vcnkalakli.shna Rail, Palakodcti. s 6 Jaiiardluma 
Rai:, Roka. 

1‘IN.VL M. li. iN; C.M. EXAMINATION, 

ShxOND Class. 

I Candiah, C. 2 Muttulakshmiammal, C. N- 
3, Mangesh Rau, Nadkarai. 4 Rangabhaysam 
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Nayudu, Chandragiri. 5 John, Ambalur E. 6 Dasan- 
uachar, Balebail. 7 Chelliah, Sinnathainby. 8 Rama 
Poduval, Anibadi 9 Krishna Reddi, ('attainanchi 
10 Riimaswami, T. S. ii Ramaswami, 'riiilaiam- 
palam. 

Candidates who apjjcared for the 1 ‘inal M.l». 
cS: C. M. Examination but who qualified for the 
L. M. & S. Dicgrkk under Regulation 303. 

L.M. .\:S. EXAMINATION. 

Muhammad Abdulallam ; Ramamiirti, Kalam- 
bur ; Sitarama Aiyangar, Kadaham ; Srinivasa- 
murti, Gorur. 

'Fhe following candidates for tlie Kinal M.IJ 
iX C. M. Degree ICxamination have been e\emi)ted 
under Regulation 304 from re-examination in the 
subjects noted against each ; — 

Krishnamurti, A ; Narayanaiya, M.A. ; Rama- 
krishna Ran, Kalmadi 3 Rama Menon, Karlot 
kalattil ; Srinivas.unurti, Otnur. 


BOMBAY UNIVERSITY 

llis Excellency the Chancellor is pleased 
to nominate the Hon’ble Mr. 
I'azulbho)' Currimbhoy' Kbrahim 
to be an ordinary fellow of the irniversity' 
vice Mr. Mirza Ali Malioiiicd Khan M.A., LL.h. 
whose office will be vacated from 27th May 
1912 under section 4 (2/ of the Indian Cniver 
.sities act VIII. of 1904, 

PUNJAB UNIVERSITY 

'fhe written examinations (Medical'; were 
held from Mfinday the 20tli May 
b) T hursday the 23rd iMav’ 
[o|2 (7 tO 10 A.M. ; tllC Oral 

l.'.iin . . -Ill fill* 

h-xaminatioiis will be held from 
-:;3rd May' to 7th June by batches. 

The first Examination in Civil Eiij^ineer- 
ing will be held from May 27th to June f) 
from 7 A.M. 

The following candidates have passed 
the I^iploma l^Lxamination of tlu' 
Ciovt d'raing Class fur luiropcan 
Trlinii'gaL 'reachers at Sanawar held in lyi i, 
(/;/ order of merit) \ — i. G. Me. 
Murray, 2. L Otto, 3. R. Fleming. 4. W'. O’cal- 
laghan, 5. A. Fernandez, 6. K. Me. Tntosh, 7. 

Buchlay, cS. W. CliilJ, 9. J. Russel, 10. 
C. Line. 


ALLAHABAD UNIVERSITY 

It is hereby notified that candidates who 
Kt: . ...iniu.-.tiuii appeared at the Nag[)ur centre for the 

of N.ij;|)Mr . . r 1 111 I 

t s Intermediate examination of theAllaha- 

bad University held on the 19th March. 1912, 
and suhsetpient days in the following subjects, t/L, 
Modern History, Papers I and II and Physiology, 
are directed to [irescnt themselves at Nagpur, with- 
out fail, at 7 A M. on June 17, 1912, for a further 
examinalif)n in the above mentioned subjects. 


In aceordani'i' with the jirovi'^ions of section 20 
m.i. f... of the, Allahabad University Art, 1889 
fc:!.,'\s!,y (XX'III of i 8‘>7), the following addi- 

e-.iisif:.- 1 

lions to ilie University Regulations 
which have !)■ ■■n made by the Senate the local 
Gi.'venneni under seetion 2 5. sub-seiniun (I) of the 
Indian Universities Am, 190.} {\'III (jf 1904), are 
noiified for general informa ion in the U. 1 ’. 
riovernmenl Gazette : — 

Chapter XX\'II. 

(1) Et.kctiox or Ordinary Fkllows. 

A. -- Re gister of Graduates. 

1. 'The S) ndieatc shall maintain a register, on 
wl)i( li any graduate of the .Mlahabad University 
w'h.o - 

{(('. ha.-i taken the degree ot Doctor or Master 
in any Eicult)’, 

(/q h.as gradiiatrd in any Faeuliy not le.s.s than ten 
years lietbre registration shall he entitled to have 
iiis name entered and retained in sueli regi-ster 
suojeel to the n.gul.iti(»ns following. 

2. .\ny graduate satisfying the conditions of 
ligulalion I, who wishes iu have his name entered 
on tile register, shall fill up an application in the 
pn.seiihed from, v)l)iain.iblc from the Registrar, and 
•'hall forward the .viuie to the Registrar along with 
the initial fee of rupees ten, and cither the first 
annual fee of ru[)ees two or a conqiosilion fee of 
ru[)e<.s IwuUy. d'he Registrar shall thereupon 
cause his name t(; he entered on the register provi- 
ded that his application form and fees have been 
received by the Registrar on or before the lotli day 
of February 1913 or not more than one year from 
the date on which he beamies entitled toregistration 
under regulation 1. I'he date on which a graduate 
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has taken a degree or gradiited in any Faculty 
shall be the date on which he is admitted to the 
degree. 

3. The date of the diploma of his degree shall 
be the date from which the period of ten years 
under regulation 2, shall be calculated. 

4. Any graduate who is entitled to registration 
under regulation I, but fails to apply for the same 
before the expiry of the period sjiccificd in regula- 
tion 2, shall, in order that his name may be entered 
on the register pay in addition to the fees pres- 
cribed in regulation 2, an additional fee of rupees 
ten. 

5. Every registered graduate who has not com- 
pounded for his annual fee, shall pay an annual 
fee of rupees two not later than the 30th June 
of each calendar year. Should any such reg stored 
graduate fail to pay the annual fee on or before the 
prescribed date, his name shall be removed from 
the register, but it may be re-entered thereon in an)- 
subsequent year on payment of all arrears of annual 
fees. 

6. Any garduate at any time, while his name 
is on the register, shall become entitled to the regis- 
tration of his name on theregislcr for life by the pay- 
ment to the Registrar of a composition fee of rupees 
twenty. 

7. Registered graduates shi notify to the 
Registrar every change of their address. 

'rhe present Chapter XXVH should aceordingly 
bc renumbered to read Chat)ter XXVIII. 

The board of studies in medicine recommends 
that the following Syllabus and ('ourses of studies 
in Anatomy, Physiology and Materia Medica be 
course of study in K. (t. Medical ('ollege 
adopted for the Examinations for the 1st M. 15 . I 5 .S. 
in 1913 and 1914. 

Anatomy. 

1. Human Anatomy and laiibryology with spe- 
cial reference to their application in Medicine and 
Surgery. 

2. The dissection of the whole body at least 
once. 

Books recommended — 

Cunningham; Practiail Anatomy. 

Cunningham; Text-book of Anatomy. 


Physiology. 

Histology. — The structure of the Cells, Tiss- 
ues and organs of the humun body. 

Preparation of normal tissue either fresh or 
previously prepared so as to demonstrate their min- 
ute structure. 

Application of common, histological methods. 

Recognition and description of microscopic 
prc[)arations of any normal tissue. 

Chemical and Experimental Physiology. 

1)u;kstion. — (’hemistry of the common food 
substances. 

Secretion and properties of the digestive juices 
and bile. 

Movements of the stomach and intestines. 

MKT.\u<:)LihM. — Formation and function of gly 
cogen. 

Nitrogen balance in men. 

body temperature and its variation.s. 

Value of various diets. 

T 5 i ooD. — Haemoglobin and its derivatives. Hae- 
molysis. Precipitians. (joagulation. Enumera- 
tion of red and white corpuscles ami of hcemoglo 
bin. A()plicalion of side-chain nomenclature In 
certain biological reactions. 

ICstimation of blood alkalinity. 

F.slimation of I hemolytic [lower of certain ic 
agents. 

(aKci i, VI luN. -IMiysiological anatomy u[ lu.ei 
and action of valves. 

('apillary circulation. Stasis. Hypiaa‘inia. 
Inflammation. 

Determination of blood pressure. Pulst carv''. 
Cardiac inqilusc. 

Heart sounds. Properties of heart muscle. A ' 
tion of vagus and sympathetic on heart. 

Va.soinotor Nerves. Formation of lyniiili. 

RK.siMR.vrion. — Respiratory rhythm and v'olumc’. 
Action of vagas. 

Breath sounds. 

Estimation of respiratory exchange. 

Urink. — E. xcretion of urine. Detection and 
estimation of principal, normal, and abnormal con- 
stituents. 
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Estimation of excretory co efficient. 

Nusile AND Nerve. — Use of batteries and in- 
duction coil. 

Effect on contraction of load and fatigue. 

'Fhe Reaction of degeneration. 

Cerep.raf. Nervous System. — R eflex action. 
Tendon phenomena. Reaction lime. 

Function of the various tracts and immediate' 
results of injury to tliom. I'he Itabinsky plvno 
mena. 

Cerebral localisation. 

Ncthods of testing the soundness of individual 
Nerves. 

Specivi- Senses. —law of s[)er iric Irritability f)f 
nerves. 

Use of laryngscopo, ol auriscope and of ophthal 
inoscope, 

Physiological anatomy of tne (‘ve. 

Formation of retinal image. Limits of accom- 
moilation. 

Retinoscopy. The ophthaiiKuneter and perimeter 
Common optical defects of the vy^. 

Odour vision. 

Students arecxper.tod to show their anp.iaintancc 
with the methods employed for the demonslratioji 
f>f fundamental physi(dogi(‘al i)rocess as laid down 
in the foregoing syllabus, and to carry out such 
chemical manipulations and (*\[Hriments as are 
comprised therein, 
books rcconirnended — 

Halliburton s Manual of physiology. 

,, V^ssiMilials of ( lhemi<'al Physiology. 

SchaLr's ICs^^eiitials of Histology. 

Matkui.\ Mr.nicv aho Piiarmacs. 

O j 'i’lie jd\armarologi('al action (^f drugs and 
other medicinal agents on the ( hief functions 
of the animal body and the chemical transforma 
lion umlergone in the body by the prinv'ipal 
medicinal substances. 

O/) A practical study of the chief Indian indige- 
nous drugs and of the preparation ol medicines 
and of Jie conslit-icnts of the more important 
compt)umI [)reparations of the Mrilish Pharmaco- 
pi.eia. 

books recommended — 

Materia Medica, Pharmacology tmd rherapeu- 
tics, 

By Hale White [\qoq). 

British Pharmacopteia. 

„ ,, India and Colonial Addendum. 

Indian plants and Drugs with their Medical proper- 
ties and Uses By Nad Kami (1908). 



'rhr Syndic ate of the (aleutta University re- 
eomuiended the Senat*' that with 
( " effect from the commeneement of the 
ensuing session the Hangabasi (>)llegc be affiliated 
in Lnglish to the i; a. Honours standard. 

'The annual j>ri/.e distribution of Dovelon 
Uolleg(J was held in the College 
(•:.!. "tta buildings at iF. f^mvent Road, 
Kntally. Mr. A. C Bower, [)resided, and Miss 
W. Cr. Mince presented the prizes. 1 'he Principal’s 
report showed that the year ('lns( d with 131 pupils 
on the rolls. 1^9 in llu? Priniaiy, 20 in the Middle, 
and 12 in the High School. Of this number 62 
were l)oarders. To accomodate the increase in 
numbers, the committee ol management put in 
haml ib(^ erection of a well-venilalcd dormitory to 
the south of tlu main one. During the year it 
was deoicled to work with the C.aU.utta Uni\ersity. 
It was found that the Cambridge Local F.xamin- 
atums, winch had l^een adoj)ted 111 the Institution 
for the last three years, did not suit its peculiar 
conditions At the examinations held recently 
three candidates were presented for lltc senior, two 
for the junior, and three for tlu* preliminary. 'Hie 
results, which were j)uhlished last month, showed 
one success in the senior, two in the junior, and 
two in the preliminary. 

The autumn session of the Madras Medical Col- 
lege will commence on Tuesday the 2nd July 1912. 

" Graduates, F. A.’s and candidates who have 
M:uir:is Mf.iK-a! passctl the Intermediates j!..\amin- 
^ •n * at ion in Arts of tlio Madras University 
and those who have passed an examination accept- 
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cd by tlie Syndicate of the University as equivalent 
thereto or one of the ovaminations which are 
recognised by the (General Medical Council of 
Gre it Hritiiin as a surheient test of preliminary edu- 
cation for the commencemesU of medical study arc 
eligible for admission into the M.H and M.f). or 
L.M. and S. classes. 

Women candidates wlio Ijave passed the 
Matriculation ICxaminatiou of the Madras Uni- 
versity prior to 1910, the late Higher h^xaininalion 
for women or the Higher School I'Aainination or 
who have obtained the best Secondary school 
certificate with optionals otiier than Shorthand and 
Typewriting arc eligilde for admission to the 
Apothecary Department 'Phis diqiartment is 
closed to male private caiulidates. 

Applications from intending caTididatcs must \)r 
made to the Ihiricipal, on printed forms whi»-h can 
be had from the Senior Assistant, Medical ( 'ollege, 
on sending a half anna postage stamp. 'I’hc 
applications with the following documents ( in 
original) attadied thereto will be received by the 
Principal up to r5th June next : - 

(1) (Jualifieution cevitfieate. 

(2) ('onduct certifieatc 

(3) Transfer (or leavin.A <a‘ilirie.ite. 

(.j) A'accination rcMtificate. 

Permission from thtf Superior ofiiecr ( if in 
Public service). 

Aj)plicalions defia’livc in any \\ay, or which are 
received after the i ^tb June, will be rejefU d, No 
name will be rt\gi^tered/e//.////j^^ ()f ;iiiy 
of the re(juired 'crtifi cates. 

'Pile prescribed fee .sh(nild be paid within a 
week after notice of sele('ti«m has Ijeen n'C^.>iv<al, 
into the nearest (jovernmcni ’J’rcasiiry to the ('nalit 
of ‘blAY//?<'// U(rV/(',;r /ve/' and the treasury receipt 
sent immeiliately U) this (d'fn i.'. 'Phc' Princij)al will 
in no case receive lla; fees. 

Application forms and \)ap(M's reciuved from 
candidates who arc not .selected will be returned to 
them by the Pr:nci[)al. 

‘The Hon. Dr. Sunder Lai, the \’ ice (Chancellor 
of the Univtasity of Allahabad, was 
iMtciui Ci^iltgc I Madhusudan Dyal 

and Lala Mahabir Prasad on the 24111 April last. 
He visited the Meerut College Law Clas.sc.s wi^ 
the Hon. Sir George Kno.x. It is hoped that the 


Hon. gentlemen have been convinced of the useful- 
ness of having the law classes in the Meerut College 
and rocouime.id tlu; same to the university. 

'Phe prize distribution of the MacDonnell High 
School came off on 29 ih April. 


l*re[)arations were made on a large scale. The 
road leading to the school was covered 

lliilli S.-b.H.l . ” 

i with moorootn and school Jliandis 
were posted on botli sides of the road right up to 
tile selioo] steps. Union Jacks wre waving of the 
m tin gates, which were artistically dc'Corated with 
Imvos and ll iwe. -: — latural and artificial. 'Phe 
Jhandis and flags were also visible? on tlie school 
roofs all round. 

'Phe chair was occu[)i(Ml by Mr IL Kerrard, 
i-c.s., c.j.K., commissioner :of the place, who took 
a delight in distriiniting the prizes and encouraging 
the b oys. 

Plte engraving of ih medal.s and the .slii'.'ld 
was done in its entirely liy the drawin master of 
the .s<'hool, Mr. Modak. 

'Phe gatlu-ring was laige <ind both Luropeaii.s 
and Imli.ins wen' [)iesm‘,|. 

d'hc cort'nuiiiy wa.s brought to a close by tlu' 
national anthem sung by the school idiair. 

\Viih the* spc'cial permi.ssi(jn of tie' ( diainuan, 
to K' gi.strar placcrl bi forc the .Meeting 
of the Scp.ale the following ru'- iii- 
niendalion <if tin* .Symlicatc made at its Meeting 
held on the 7th Maiclg 1912 — {7Utfr resolution No>. 
71, 72 and ;;) 

(i) llnat the Christian f'ollegi-, Allah!ili.u!, 
be aPliliated up to the M. A. standard in 

with effect from July ist, 1912 ; 

(ii) that the (Vntral Ilimln College. I\ na- 
rcs, l)e affiliated up to the M. A. s‘an 
(lard \u/V/i 7 oso/f/n'j with effi ct tiom lul) 
1st, 1912 ; 

(iii) that lh<i Muir (Vntral College, \ilalia- 
bad, be affiliated up to the *M. . stan- 
dard in Economics^ willi effi-cl Iroiu 
July i6lh, 1912. 

It was resolved that, in the opiniem of th(? Senate, 
the (Adlcges rt;ferred to abov(‘, bo recommended 
for aflilialicm in at.aayrdance with the rceomni< nda- 
tion.s of the Syndicate. 
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The follovvincj is the result of the Survey 
Kiiioi Hana- Examination held in March 

mali Techiii- I912 : — 

‘^'pahna?^ (Ill orclci* of merit). 

1st Division. 

Mana Mohan Chakravarty, Pravat Chan- 
dra Dutt Gupta, Mohendra Nath Chanda and 
llriday Ranjan Saha. 


2Nn Division. 

Lalit Mohan Haejehi, Nishi Kanta Ganguly, 
Jitendra Prasad Giiha, Syamn Cliaran Hhatta- 
charjec, Dwijendra Chandra Chakravarty and 
Dinesh Chandra Sen. 


3Rn Division. 

Jitendra Nath Chaki, Tarini Charan Ikd, 
Mukiinda I-al Ghosh, Surendra Nath Kar, 
Aswini Kumar Sarkar, HIikhI T/d Ray, Jasi- 
niuddin Sarker, Khitiswar Dass, Anyada Pra- 
sad Sanyal, Ram Krishna Das and llari 
Narayan Khamaru. 


OTHER EDUCATIONAL ADVANCES. 


At a recent inccliiiL;’ of the ^Iiihrtinmadan 
,.j , University ('iiminittee held 

Maliri'.iimadar at Alici’arh it was announc- 

c<I that H. H. tho Xi/am 
of 1 lydcrabad, in addition to his donation of 
ks. 5,00,000, had made an annual 'pant of 
Rs. 12,000, to the Mahomedan University 
Fund. IT. IT. the Nawah of Janjira has made 
an annual pjrant of Rs. i,2CX). These tyrants 
raise the total amount pr«nniscd to Rs. 45.36, 
428. Of tViis sum l^s. 2.1-, 98,402 have been 
actually collected, making; with the ca[)italiscd 
value of the grants mentioned above, and the 
interest acciaied, a total of Ks. 29,00,125. The 
expen.ses of the Committee up to the 2Sth 
April amounted to Rs. 34,478. 


The Maharaja of Udaipur has subscribed 
The Hindu oue lakh and a half towards the 
University funds of the Hipdu University. 



'I’hc conlrovi.rsy as to the site of the new Uni- 
versity lor London grows somewhat 
.iviite. Among all tho proposals that 
have l)cen made, the one that appeals 
to us most is that the Foundling Hospital should be 
moved into the (xiunlry and the University built on 
the site thus TTi vacant. 'There ran be only one 
o|)inion as to lie;* advantage f)r ; amoving the found- 
lings into tlie ('<)iintry, just as f'hrist’s Hospital has 
been moved in recent years. The foundlings are 
no Kmgtu- sli})ped into an enlarged letter box at the 
hospital door ; the need for the building in the 
midst of population has ceased to exist. 'The chil- 
dren are admitted after inquiry and with formali- 
ties. The site would ho sclf t'ontained and not 
intiTxei'ted by streets, as is th.u Bloomsbury site. 

lu)[)o the pro[)osal will he considered by those 
in authority, and that the Hosiutal will at least have 
the option of ar<'epting the plan. 

The lulucation INtimates of this year provide 
j tile Slim of ^Iho.ooo for tlie medical 
treatment of school children in Eng- 
land and Wales. 'The Board of Education have 
now issued regulations under which this grant will 
he administered. 'Tlic s^um is not large, and can 
only he meant as an experiment. If all goes well, 
a much larger amount will be needed in future 
years. If the Board are .satisfied that the medical 
inspection in an area is suitable, they will be pre- 
pared to consider the making of grants towards the 
cost of general medical treatment, especially, we 
ipay assume, in cases where school clinics have been 
established. The second object of the grant is to 
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help in the treatment of tuberculosis or other ail- 
ments for which the open-air life is recommended. 
The two most important steps that Authorities have 
taken recently in the direction of medical treatment 
are the establishment of open-air schools and the 
setting up of clinics. We may take it that these 
two movements will receive special support. 

The grow-ing cost of education and the increas- 
Costof ing disproportion between the amount 
Education qj* Government grants and rates are 
illustrated in the accounts of the London County 
Council that have just been published. The total 
amount spent on elementary education during the 
year was rather more than ;£4. 500,000. Of this 
sum more than ;£3,ooo,ooo were raised by the rate- 
payers, leaving less than 500, 000 to come from 
the^jockets of the tax-payers. P'or higher education 
the total amount spent fell short of ^r, 000, 000 : 
just about half of this came from Exchequer contri- 
bution and board of Education grants ; the remain- 

i der was raised from the rates. In reality it may 
not greatly matter whether we pay in the form of 
taxes or of rates ; but there seems to be a strong 
I feeling that the taxes should bear a more even por- 
I tion of the cost of elementary education. 


The total University population of France (cer- 
^ tain medical schools excluded) is 39, 

isstudyniig ^2 2. Nearly one-half of the students 

are enrolled in the Faculty of Law. But we print 
the exact figures for all the Faculties : r.aw, 17,027 ; 
Medicine, 8,265 Sciences, 6,463 ; Letters, 

6,309 ; Pharmacy (higher schools), 1,358. Putting 
I.AW aside, we observe how modern France is being 
drawn aw'ay from literature to the fields of scientific 
inquiry. 


Nothing can vulgarize Paris, and if any one can 
Foreign Stu. learning winsome it is a French 

dents At Paris, profcssor. Tlic Uiiivcrsity of Paris 

outdoes all the academies of the world in attracting 
studious youth from abroad. The last Report of 
the Conseil de V Universite bears striking testimony 
to this fact. Of (in round numbers) 18,000 students 


no less than 3,500, or nearly one-fifth, are of other 
than French nationality. “C’est la," says the /our- 
nal des Debats, “e'est la un fait considerable, qui 
demontre a quel point le rayonnement de Tesprit 
francais est puissant dans I’univers civilise.” For 
what do these foreigners come ? Many for general 
culture. That is why the Faculty of Letters has in 
its clientele 1,300 of them, more than one-half 
being women students. The Faculty of Law em^ 
braces 950 foreigners. Medicine has drawn from 
abroad 329 women and 476 men ; the Faculty of 
the Sciences, about 300 men and 200 women- 
Among the nations represented it is the Rus.sian 
that preponderates ; there are, in all, 1,600 Russians 
at the University of Paris. If to the foreign contingent 
at Paris be added the 2,000 foreigners attending 
provincial Universities, it will be seen that France 
is feeding with culture and knowledge 5,500 stu- 
dents who are not her own children. 

In connection with the French Universities we 
Women ^ figures relating to a subject 

stn,ki,t>. which we and many of our readers 

Jiro much interested — the pursuit of higher studies 
by women. Statistics just published show an 
increase, if only a slight one, in the number of wo- 
men students. Last year there were in the Univer 
sity of Paris 2,121 women out of 17,238 students 
registered; this year there were 2, 190 women out 
of 17,321. We look to see how the women are 
distributed among the Faculties. In that (;f La-A- 
they number 99 ; in Medicine, 570 ; in the Sciences, 
248; in Letters, 1,241 5 whilst in the 
.School of Pharmacy there are 32. 'I'he other 
French Universities have the same result of 
gress to report. German women are studying (Tro 
testant) theology, to qualify themselves for teaching, 
for the cure of souls (Seehorge), and for the con- 
duct of institutions in which the religious instruc- 
tion is a vitail j^art of the whole. I^st summer 
half-year there were 29 women students (12 duly 
matriculated) of theology in the Universities of 
Prussia. We have not heard of any French girls 
who are making the pulpit their goal. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 

Sir Wiliam Mitchell Ramsay, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., 
St. Johns formerly Scholar of the College, 
College elected to an Honorary 

Fellowship 

An Examination for the Sanskrit Scholar- 

Roden Sanskrit foundation of Coloncl 

Schd^ship Boden will take place in the Indian 
Institute, commencing on Monday, 
May 20, at lo a. m. 

Candidates must be matriculated members of 
the University of Oxford who have not, on the day 
of election, c.xcceded their twenty-fifth year. They 
must produce .satisfactory proof of their age, and a 
written permission to offer themselves as candidates, 
signed by the Head or Vicegerent of their res- 
pective Colleges or Halls or the Censor of Non- 
(>)llegiate Students, to the Boden Professor of 
Sanskrit at the Indian Institute, between Noon and 
I p. M. on Saturday, May i8. 

No person whose vernacular Ian^i(a<^e is any 
Indian /a?t^i^ua^e is eh\dtde as a candidate. 

The Registrar will receive the names of Can- 
didates by letter addressed to him at the University 
Registry, Old Clarendon building, not later than 
4 p. M. on Saturday, May 1 1, 1912. 

An Examination for the Jamks Mkw Araiuc 
, „ Scholarship will be held in the 

course of Trinity Term. 

'riie Scholarship is of the present value of 
ahoiil ;^iio, and is tenable for one year from the 
d.ite of election. 

(Candidates must have their names on the 
hooks of some College or Hall or the Delegacy 
of Non-Collegiate Students. They must alsoDiavo 
jiassed all the Examinations necc.s.sary for the 
Degree of Bachelor of Arts, and not have exceeded 
the twenty-sixth year of their age. 

No person whose vernacular language is Arabic 
is eligible as a candidate. 

During the tenure of his Scholarshi[) the 
Scholar is required to pursue some course of study 
or research approved by the Laudian Professor of 
Arabic, and for this purpose to reside within the 


University for eight weeks in each of the three Uni 
versity Terms (Easter and Trinity Terms being 
reckoned as one), unless special permission from 
the Board of Management is given for study else- 
where. 

An E.xasni nation for a Scholarship on this foun- 
joiin Locke dation, of the value of £100, tenable 
^f^r one year from election, will be 
Sophy, igi.- ^1^^ Examination Schools on 

'Puesday, November 5, and two following days, 
commencing at 9-30 a.m. 

(Candidates must send in their names to the 
Registrar of the University, Old Clarendon Building, 
on or before .Saturday, October 19. They may at 
the same time submit dissertations on any of the 
subjects included in the Ivxamin.ation. The Exam 
tiers will on no account accept any name or disser 
tation sent in after October 19. 

ROMANCE OF INSECT LIFE 

Hy ]*rof. S. H. lluijt lu.w, m. a. 

I must remark at the outset that the 
prc.scnt article does not presume to set forth 
the results of any research work. It is simply 
written for the general information of the 
ordinary reader who takes some interest in 
the observation and study of nature, and it 
will, therefore, be my aim to make the treat- 
ment of the subject simple and popular. 

The other day I was taking an idle stroll 
on the hills bcliind our Colle.qe with a young 
friend of mine. Out of idle curiosity I asked 
him whether he knew anything of the hills 
which have become the haunts of many of us 
in the evenings. 

“Yes of course” was his reply. “Don’t you 
know” he asked me in return, “that our great 
Maruti, while carrying tlic Dronagiri, dropped 
some blocks of stones ? You now see that they 
stand as so many hills.” I could not help laug- 
hing at such a remark although this was not 
my fir.st time to hear the like of it. We 
went down the hills, after a while, and there 
stood a big mound of compact earth before 
us. “What is this ?” I asked him— “home of 

serpents” was his quick reply. 

“Ignorance is bliss” I murmured rather 
than call it noosense. It becomes an un- 
pleasant task to say in so many words that 
many of us like my friend have such a pro- 
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found ignorance about such simple things of 
daily observation, and their ideas about them 
are fantastic bordering on absurdity ! Want 
of proper observation or still worse, our 
inherent cynicism deals a death blow to all 
our progress in natural history. 

I believe most of my readers arc better 
observers. They have seen so many cater- 
pillars, moths, butter-flies, ants, black and 
red, and finally -white ants which are tech- 
nically known as termites. All these come 
under the class “Insecta” or Insects in our 
common language. They eat, take in air and 
give it out, live a life, multiply and, in short, 
exhibit all sorts of activities in life as well as the 
most evolved being such as man does. Some 
will be amazed when I sa\' that man)' of these 
lowly organised beings live as good a s(Kial 
life as ourselves | 

The insect architecture is worth a study 
by itself. The nests of different kinds of ants 
are the most simple in their character combined 
with all sorts of conveniences required for a 
social kingdom. There are masons, carpenters, 
common workers — soldiers, gardeners, and 
ayahs among the ants ; and there are their 
Imperial Majesties the King and the (juecn 
to rule the destinies of all within the nest. 
Let us take a concrete instance to .study the 
social life of the ant-world in general. If 
you watch in fields some big mounds some- 
times growing to a height of 6 or feet or 
more, )'ou will observe that such a big home 
is erected by the busy workers, the mast)ns I 
may call them, amongst the white ants. Now 
if you try to open one of these termite-hills 
you will sec that it actually tries your strength 
as it is built with earth mixed with the 
secretion of the ants which acts as a very 
.strong cementing material. W'ell, as you open 
it, you will see red-hcaded, furious ants rushing 
out towards you. 'fhese arc the sold icr.s of the 
camps and they are armed with sharp mandi- 
bles. Their function is more or less defensive 
or as many must have expe^rienced, their 
function is very offensive at times inastniich 
as they destroy books, clothes and valuable 
wooden furniture. 

Now let us dig a little further. \Vc shall 
see some very funny round objects which are 
so very soft to touch. Thc.se are the fungus 
gardens built by the Termite Malis ! These 
industrious Malis are very clever little fellows. 
They are not provided with .sharp teeth like 
the soldiers but they seem to have been gifted 


with industrial capacities. They build these 
gardens out of some chewed leaves or decay- 
ing vegetable matter and grow the fungi in 
row.s — which forms the common food material 
of all the members of the colony from the king 
down to the common coolies. The con- 
venience of building the fungus gardens 
within the hill is to avoid the labour of wan- 
dering about in ^carch of food like the black 
and the red ants, in the early morning. They 
have a very tender body forming at times a 
delicious dish of many birds, and as such 
requires greater protection from their enemies. 

/\s we go on digging we see that some 
of thc.se ants carry the young unhatched eggs 
in their mouths. These are the ayahs taking 
the young ones of the royal couple outside 
for a walk and fresh air. Well, now tlic 
(jiKistion may he asked whence do .so many 
eggs come ? Let us have patience and let us 
dig further until wc come upon a cell which 
c(uit:iins the ro)'al couple. This cell is known 
as the ro)'al cell or better as the queen -ct:ll 
and it is invariably the case that the king is 
always found by the side of his queen. 
The (piccn is a very big lad)' hardly ca])a- 
l)lc of movement, one way or the other ! 

Her h<xly, I mean the abdomen, is com- 
parativel)* loo big for her body being about 
as big as the middle finger of a stout fellow— 
and hence she is quite incapable of an)' 
movement. She is ahva)'s guarded and ltK>ked 
after b)' the soldiers and the worl^ers who are 
always read)' b)' her side to r)hcy her mule 
commands. The king is ct)mparativel)' smaller 
and such a very wonderful fellow !— so \ery 
noloritms for his unchivalrous conduct ? In 
times of d.^Mgcr he d(‘.scrts his beloved iiueen 
and tries to pla)' the poltroon. Ihit the 
.scientist being rather a chivalrous man 
takes care to see that he is safely' lodge- 1 uirli 
his con.sort in the same bottle filled with 
alcohol I I may incidentally remark hero that 
among some kinds of bees and other insects 
the king is quite an idle member of the family 
and the duty of providing for the future? hrood 
devolves upon the cpieen and tiu■^ lact 
reminds me^of .so many families anmiul us 
where the drone has nothing to do— but to cat 
wliat his female companion earns for him and 
the children. 

If we watch all the ants in the colony, we 
.shall ob.scrve that some seem to be 
admitted in the home of the termites. They 
are of cour.se the paying guests as they have 
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to do something for their hosts. Father Eric 
Wasmann, the well-known German specialist 
of termites, has observed that the guests arc 
carried on the body and otherwise fondled by 
their hosts — because the benefit is mutual, 
the guests can secrete some juicy material 
which is so very agreeabe to the white ant and 
it may be said, serves as anelixir of life to them 
and in return for this handsome service they 
arc allowed freely to partake of their food and 
protection.Thc guests arc, in fact, actually taken 
care of like so many cows in the social home 
of the termites. Although man boasts himself 
as the most highly evolved being, strict obe- 
dience to the laws of the land and the sense 
of discipline are better seen in the social life of 
such tiny little creatures. 

TI//1 EDUCATfONIST IN SOm/EKN 
INDIA.-- L 

15 y I'kof. r. Skshauki M. a., Paciiaiv.m ta’s (’"i i l'-e. ' . 

Thk Madras UNivKicsn v. 

It is with some reluctance that we venture to 
examine the subject of the position occupied by 
the educationist in Southern India, as there is 
the danger of the task being understood as an 
attempt to praise our own calling in life, or bring 
down the importance assigned to the other learned 
professions in this country. 'Die cn-iuiry imisl 
however be held to be above all such suspicion 
wlien the prediminary assurance is given that we 
propose to confine ourselvLS to ilie fichl of educa- 
tion and ask foi a proper rectignitiun of the part 
tliat must be played by those engaged in the work 
01 teaching. It is hardly necessary to add that 
the educationist himself will not be exculpated 
from any blame that may fall to his lot as being 
re^ii onsible for his present condition : nor will 
thi re be the least desire to cast aspersions on the 
worthy gentlemen who might be engaged in other 
professions affording similar opportunities for serv- 
ing the country or humanity at large. * 

1 he status assigned to the educationists serving 
m Government institutions docs not very much enter 
into the consideration of this cjueslion, as from the 
t^onditions of their employment they are precluded 
from the possibility of extending their activities 
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beyond the immediate sphere of their work. But 
it will be pointed out that even in purely educa- 
tional matters they have often shared the neglect 
and positive indifference that have been shown 
to their non-official brethren and they have suffi- 
cient ground for asking for adequate recognition 
at least in the future. 'Fhc iirofessorial staff of the 
large number of colleges utkIi.t Missionary control 
and management have also a justification in har- 
bouring similar discontent. 

It will not be maintained for a moment that 
the educationist sIkjmUI loom large in the public 
life of the country — that would l:)e nothing short of 
asking for a privilege which has not been granted 
in any country, in any age of history, and which 
is probably not even consistent with the highest 
ideals of l]\e vocation of the educationist. But 
it becomes a very legitimate grievance indeed when 
his position is not recognised even in the world 
of education and he is quietly ignored in the 
administration of educational matters. It is also 
melancholy to observe that the Indian public has 
lent pobitive encouragement to this slate of affairs, 
which can be observed in the University, in 
(loveinment and educational life generally. 

A few points itt connection with llic i)ersonnel and 
e<mstitution of the University of Madras will serve 
to elucidate our position. It will be conceded 
readily that the head of a University, who fulfils 
the mere ornamental purt)Ose of lending dignity 
to the body, must naturally be the highest person- 
age in the land and the Governor of the Presidency 
is appropriately enough the tw'-ojjico (diancellor 
of the University. A ceremony like the annual 
(Amvocation for conferring degrees on'thc graduates 
of the UnivL'isily receives its imposing majesty 
to some extent from the presence of His Excellency 
the Governor accompanied by bis gilded retinue 
imd his signature is indeed a valued part of the 
Dijiloma placed in the hands of the youths leaving 
the portals of the University. Ihit it has always 
been a puzzle to us why the \ ice-Chancellor, w’ho 
is supposial to fulfil the duties of an executive 
head — presiding over a body controlling educa- 
tional matters— why he should generally be selected 
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from the Bench. VVe hasten to admit we have nothing 
but praise for the energy and enthusiasm with which 
the distinguished Judge \vho adorns that office 
at present, has discharged his functions all these 
years ; nor should we be disposed to question 
in the least, the high intellectual distinctions that 
entitle him to hold the office. But our grievance 
is against the almost uniform i)ractice of nomina- 
ting a member of the Bench to this educational 
office. It will be interesting to know the reasons 
which have determined this peculiar practice in 
the past, whether the experience of having worked 
for years among ryots in the niofussil before 
elevation to the Bench, or entering into the 
anatomy of some of the most disagreeable aspects 
of human nature as a judicial officer or tolerating 
with wonderful patience the conflicting mass of 
evidence and argument presented by a bewildering 
array of lawyers Court— which of these 

circumstances it is that has weighed most in the 
practical establishment of this principle. 

There would however .seem to be two serious 
grounds which can be urged in defence of this 
line of policy. It might bo argued in the first 
instance, that this scheme contrihiiios to the 
enhancement of the prestige of the Syndicate, that 
the respect and fear in which it is held receives a 
strong impulse from the jire.^encc of a Judge of 
His Majesty’s High Court of JiidicaturL* on its list. 
But it is necessary to remember that the Chan 
cellor sub.scrves the ceremonial pur[)ose, and 
educationists arc probably not the kind of jiersons 
to be dazzled by official rank or sj)lendour. An 
acceptance of this position also implies a statement 
of the principle that the most distinguished educa- 
tionist of the University cannot aspire to official 
prestige even within the j)recincts of academical 
life. Why then this mas(iucrade of respect for 
scholarship and the shrill encomiums on the 
sacredness of knowledge on occasions of ceremony ? 
Looking up the Calendars of British and American 
Universities, one is agreeably surprised to find 
the Vice-Chancellor is always the head of a College 
enjoying the confidence of the colleagues of his own 
institution as well as those of all others cons- 
situting the University. 


The task of keeping the balance between in- 
dividual colleges is probably a much more serious 
problem here than in the Universities of Britain 
and America. There are several interests to be 
represented and there is always the danger of one 
factor — the Government, Missionary or the Indian 
dominating the entire University, but it will not be 
denied there is a higher tribunal that can check 
such undesirable tendencies by altering absolutely 
the constitution of the body. More probably de 
pends oil the proportion of the various elements in 
the Syndicate than on the personality of the Vice- 
Chancellor. Again, the technical knowledge which 
the head of a collogc can be expected to bring to 
bear upon the discharge of his duties must be no 
small consideration in a decision of this question. 

'rhe ciriMimstances are not in the least more en- 
couraging when we pass on to a consideration of 
the Syndicate, though it must be granted that the 
European members have been mostly educationist 
and at least the European voters in the Senate have 
thus acted in the most praiseworthy manner, in re- 
fusing to send persons other than education- 
ists, — at least whenever a European was con- 
riTiied. 'fhe few seats held by Indians have 
mostly been assigned by such a distingiiislied 
elective' body as the Senate, to persons who can- 
not by any stretch of the imagination be looked 
iqion as having any spe'dal (pialiflcations for liie 
work of educational administration, except that, 
they were at one time or (jlher educated within (he 
four walls a college affiliated to the Univerr,ity. 
It ought not to be [iresumed from what hn^ lieen 
said that the non-educationist Indian nit eihci.’i 
are deemed to havij failed in the discharge of 
their duly. But wc have no hesitation in asserl’ug 
that at the moment of their election there were 
educationists of no ordinary attainments an 1 ( lia 
racier, who must have been looked upon as emi 
nently fitted (or such offices. It is a relleelioii on 
the Indian element in the Senate, and it is idle to 
obscure it, that it should have generally turned its 
pitiable appeal for help to lawyers enjoying a 
lucrative practice at the Bar, or to Judges on the 
Bench. Whatever the shortcomings of the Euro- 
pean Fellows on the Senate, it must be said to the 
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credit of their high principles and self-respect as 
educationists, they have never been guilty of the 
weakness of regarding official position or an exten- 
sive practice at the Bar as sufficient qualifications — 
at least among European candidates for entering a 
University Syndicate. It seems to be almost clear 
at least as far as the Indian element is concerned 
the tendency is to consider tlie most eminent 
educationists too insignificant to be thought of fiji* 
any such high honour.-" It is only necessary to 
assert once more that a knowledge of educational 
problems and a mastery of the technical details 
relating to University administration are not neces- 
sarily acquired in the legal profession and the 
meaningless practice must stop of looking to the 
most well-known figure in the Law (Jourts when- 
ever the Indian Fellows are confident of sending 
their nominee for a seat on the Syndicate. 

It is interesting to recall to our minds in this 
connection a phenomenon which once impressed 
upon us profoundly the crying need there was for 
an immediate reversal of such a policy. We 
slioLild be loathe to draw into this controversy llie 
names of departed souls, Init we are fiirced to 
make the confession that it was a con<tant source 
of amusement and mystery to us to see a place in 
the Syndicate filled for a long period by an Indian 
holding rather an out-of-the-way orfi<.e, an Ad- 
ministrator-General in the High Court, whuso 
(jiialifications to hold that exalted place in the edu- 
cational world we have not be;en able to unravel 
all these years. 'Fhe only possible explanation 
was the existence of a strange and eternally bind- 
ing tie between the Administratur Cleneralsbip in 
the High court and a place on the Syndicate of 
the Madras University, l)ut even that theory, alas ! 
does not .scc.n to be tenable any longer, as his 
official successor has not been thought fit to be 
elected to that august body. And the only grounds 
that have di.sqiialified this gentleman are })robably 
his high academical distinctions and liis holding a 
professorship of law in addition to hi.s official 
duties. In bringing out those facts it is not even 

* This; article was in print before the announce- 
ment of the recent election to the Syndicate— P.S. 


our remotest desire to suggest that on purely per- 
sonal grounds there was anything to object to in 
that ofiieiel dignitary who was selected for that 
special privilege. He was an estimable gentleman 
of great social popularity and it is even said he 
was often found use ful as a member of the Syndi- 
cate, but we would not certainly regard the posses- 
sion of an amiable disposition and sweetness of 
tem[)er adecpiate (jualifications for the place, nor 
would we rely oii chance and the course of future 
events to rectify the results of uur want of discre- 
tion and even the violation of sane principles in 
matters of election. 

It is t‘asy enough to find an explanation for 
Ibis constant phenome non of the Indian members 
of the Syndicate being non-educationi.sts. The 
Indian lia.s always had a weakness to bow down 
before mere official rank or material wealth and he 
invests persons in exalted places with talents in 
every direction. It is iilso gcm.Tally | known that 
leadership in law has always meant in this country 
supremacy in public life and at least a reputation 
for knowledge and (Experience in numbcrle.ss de- 
partments of activity. 'I'he person stands out as 
the most astounding exam[)le of the versatility of 
human genius. From the directorship of a bank or 
a factory to the ofloring of expert opinion on all 
subjects undt'r the sun, he is fit for any capacity. 
'I'he elucidation of legal subtleties is only an in- 
significant iiart of bis acorn plishment and work 
though it is mainly resj-jonsible for bis magnificent 
income. A seat on the University Syndicate is 
therefore alm(;st a ne('e.ssary consequence of his 
position and he is sure of it when his hair is be- 
ginning to turn grey, apprentices are flocking to him 
and his iiK'ome is rising to some thousands a month. 

T'here is also some encouragement offered to 
this cour.se of events by the European Fellows in 
the Senate who when forced to vote for an Indian, 
would rather allow one unconnected with educa- 
tion to get in than to tolerate the possibility of an 
Indian Colleague or subordinate at college entering 
the holy sanctuary*. If it be a European professor, 
question of montldy income and material status 
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does not matter, but when an Indian is escaping 
through the fingers, let there be some saving of the 
voter’s dignity by his being able to realise that the 
candidate is a Judge, or a lawyer whoso inccnne 
exceeds his own several times or a person with at 
least the respectable prefix of ‘Monourable’ to his 
name — this would seem to sum up the position in 
the general case, though there arc evidently some 
who would refuse to be parties of such a game. 

Wc have in this connection to deal with two 
other interesting aspects relating to this (piestion. 
It is necessary to examine once for all the extent 
to wliich the non-educationist memhers of the 
Syndicate have been successful in the discharge 
of their duties. Keeping up the routine of official 
work should hardly be regartled as a matter deserv- 
ing special congratulation and it is idle to talk of 
success in such conditions except on occasions of 
convention and ceremony. Their anomalous posi- 
tion as busy amateurs in a compony of teebnic'al 
experts has always operated as a serious disadvan- 
tiige, and il is well known lh:tt it has often led lo a 
natural hestitation on their part to express them- 
selves strongly or even with any confidence on 
any educational matter, in tlie deliberations of tint 
body, 'riiat they have always been actuated by an 
honest zeal to justify their position is easily granted. 
And it is also frankly recognised that whenever 
the temptation of an engagement in tliemofussll 
did dot interfere with their work, they were faith- 
fully prepared to .sit out tlic meetings of the Syndi- 
cate. Hut it is only maintained that they c»)ul(l 
not have commanded the professional authorily that 
is undoubtedly necessary for challenging 
the opinions of the other members on anv 
serious occassion. Kar be it from us lo 
pry into the secrects of the delifwations of the 
Syndicate but wc have heard it said on very good 
authority that the dignity of tliat chafuher was often 
marred by the humiliation of members having to 
submit themselves to light ridicule if there was not 
a sufficiently cautious recognition of the limits of 
amateurish criticism or even suggestion. 

If illustration were needed for convincing proof 
of this contention we have only to mention a per- 


sonal instance. There was once a pathetic con- 
fession to that effect on the part of one of our dis- 
tinguished public men who enjoyed during his life- 
time a deserved reputatian for his uncompromising 
courage in fighting for his convictions. He expres- 
sed on one occassion, the sense of helplessnc.ss 
under which he was labouring when matters 
came up for consideration before the Syndi- 
cate. He was not allowed, he said with a 
touching sinceiily — let us also note the graver 
aspect— he wa.s not allowed to be of any aspect 
in matters relating to tlie judgemeet of the quali- 
fications of individuals jn Sanskrit or in the Indian 
vernaculars ! ‘Our existence does not count in otlir r 
matters,’ he remarked with a pleasant smile, refi r- 
ring lo the non-educationists and that was on thti 
occasion when he felt throughly convinced of I lu; 
imfairnos:; of the Symlicalc towards the claims of 
an edncalionist. He seemed to reconcile himsL If 
to the position not with any stoic indifference, not 
certainly with any sense of fear, but from an un- 
pleasant realisation of at least the apparent absur- 
dity of his talking with authority on technical mat- 
ters affecting collegiate life and instriu'tion. ^’h- re 
was thus a liandle afforded for attack and con.-iv 
lently with the s))i!it of Iiiiman nature it was lale.n 
advantage of to the fullest extent by bis bretlmai 
on the Syndicati*. When such was the lamenlaMi' 
condition of omMvho was able lo shine evcnywiujc 
else as a fi*arless and domineering cham])ion ^iiall 
there be any necessity for probing into otlu r cas^ s ? 

We should l)e failing in our duty if weiid iM.t 
make pointed reference to an allied evi /.lafii 
seems lo iiavc escaped all detection. It is (n.ac 
often that an educ'ationisl at colleges stands in 
need of recognition at the hands of the .SNudiral-'. 
While there is the possibility of the pn 'V-oi ria] 
memhers coming to know of his fab nls and 
achievement in the ordinary course of their work, 
he must go out of his way to be able lo convince 
the non educationist members of the essential 
.soundness of his claimis. Thi.s has often led 
to a demoralising .sacrifice of the diginity and 
self-respect of the unfortunate educationist who 
has sometimes thus been forced to court the favour 
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not of the gentle and grey-headed seniors of his 
service, but of the rich and imperious members of 
another profession who have only a patronising 
sympathy for the best of his class. Nothing could 
be more baneful than even the distant prospect of 
such a humiliating dependence 

It is by no means agreeable to us to have to 
continue in this strain. But we are furnished with 
another topic by the question of the representation 
of the University on the local Legislative Council. 
Tt is in terms of the highest praise that we should 
like to refer to the work of our eminent country- 
man who now fills the office with so much distinc- 
tion to him.sclf and benefit to the world of educa- 
tion. His zealous championship of Indian interests 
and his absorbing attention to educational (lucs* 
tions constitute sufficient testimony to his fitness 
for the place. But the princi[)les we have been 
enunciating are not affected by this frank and 
spontaneaus confession. Wc are only anxious to 
reflect on the unique circumstances that so long 
as a European was returned to that scat it was an 
educationist but since the time the Ind.an clement 
began to have its way there has been a non-educa- 
lionisl, the inevitable lawyer so well known in 
Indian public life. The question is not w'hether 
the functions have not been fulfilled with success, 
but whether the educationist has not been deprivial 
of the value of that experience, tlie honour of that 
position and the privilege of that service. 

I’. .Skshadri. 

J'F.ASAXY' SC/YOLARS/irrS I ViRSrS 
PA TCffWORK COMPULSOR Y EDIP 
CA T/OX /'OR fXDlA. 

I’>y S. S. rhoil'uni. Kstj. 

('onceding that literacy is better than illiteracy, 
in spite of the discontent and political unrest “a 
little learning” engenders, and that it h llic duty of 
the Governmenl of India, regardless of consequen- 
ces, to provide for mass education to the extent 
reasonably possible, we have to consider how best, 
m view of existing conditions, this can be 
performed. 


The circumstances which make 315,000,000 of 
Indians obedient to the just and centralized rule of 
a comparative handful of English sojourners are 
common knowledge. P'or our present purpose it 
suffices to divide the peoples of India broadly into 
two categories — urbans and rustics — with their res- 
pective dependent clas.scs. The former — the town 
dwellers — including with them the bulk of the in- 
habitants of large villages with considerable bazaars, 
trade and industries not directly subserving hus- 
bandry, aggregate roundly 80,000,000, the latter — 
the village dwellers — 235,000,000. Of these latter 
two-thirds are “agriculturists” — vi/.., hereditary 
landowners, tenants, and other cultivators, and the 
remaining f)ne-third are their dependents, menials, 
and liandicraftsmen, such as carpenters, black- 
smith';, leather workers, ])oltC‘rs, weavers, etc. 
These divisions are rough, and may be disputed, 
but, whatever the exact proportions are, the facts 
are indisputable that the great majority of the popu- 
lation of India is agricultural, and that upon their 
contentment rests not only the good government of 
the country but the very stability of our rule. 

Hitherto, these toiling docile tens of millions have 
rarely shown impatience w’ith us, hut, wheu they 
have, we liavi,* invariably, ])y partially remedying or 
ameliorating their grievances, induced them to 
relapse into their normal state of uncomplaining 
pasiuvity. Given his daily bread, a few coppers 
for clothes and necessary luxuries, such as tobacco, 
and immunity from excessive harassment by 
moneylenders, officials and lawyers, the average 
peasant submits to his lot ; the yeoman farmer of 
good stt)ck has larger wants, the hereditary land- 
lord larger still. On the whole, tlien, when free 
from distressing poverty. Indian rustics of all deg- 
rees arc benevolently disposed towards our bure- 
aucratic administration, the saving grace of our 
“good intention” excusing our mistakes in their 
kindly thoughts. 

Our root error has always appeared to me that 
in most of our Icgi.^lation we have assumed that 
the business mind which actuates urbans, outside 
the low-and no-caste classes, is inherent in all 
Indians, whereas the truth is that what may suit 
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town>d\vellers may [not suit agriculturists. As a 
consequence, much that we have devised for the 
good of all India has not benefited but harmed the 
rural masses. I need not labour the point. Evi- 
dence in its support, qua Upper India, at least, 
may be read in a little book I published in 1886, 
called “Musalnians and Money Lenders.” I am 
here solely concerned with the educational pro- 
blem, how best, to quote from the title of Mr. 
Gokhale’s Bill, “to make better provision for the 
extension of elementary education” throughout 
India. 

I have only space to glance at the position as 
it is to-day, or rather was in 1907, when the last 
quinquennial review of education in India was 
issued. 

In that year fully ;^4,ooo,coo sterling were 
spent on education, the Government finding 55 per 
oent., municipalities and the boys’ fathers 25 per 
cent., and “all other sources, private and public,” 
20 per cent. The gross 'outlay was a round million 
more than at the end of the previous quinquennium 
(1902), and probably, when the next review is 
issued (1912), there will be further increase of 
possibly another 000,000. 

Dividing teaching institutions into elementary — 
, those in which instruction is only conveyed in 
the local vernacular, — and more advanced — />., 
those in which English is either taught or used as 
the medium for imparting knowledge— the former 
4ibsorbed about one-third of the total. As r'^'gards 
the proportion of “agriculturists” to “non-agricul- 
turists” under teaching, the former probably now 
make up in the elementary schools an average of 
35 per cent, of the pupils — the percentages varying 
according to locality. In the more advanced 
schools their numbers will be found to progressive- 
ly diminish to vanishing point. I cannot be less 
indefinite because, so far as I can discover, there 
are no statistics in which pupils are grouped under 
the above two categories, though such a classifica- 
tion would be of far greater practical importance 
than that adopted in some of the returns — viz., 
*‘caste or race divisions according to religion.” 
There are pages of figures, too, on “aboriginal and 
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backward tribes,” but nowhere a line on “agri- 
culturists” I 

To me the omission is a serious shortcoming* 
It is reasonable to presume that, as in the framing 
of our laws and regulations, their effect on the 
peasant masses should be the question for first 
consideration, the Government, when shaping its 
educational policy and allocating funds in its fur- 
therance, should have exact knowledge of the 
numbers and classes of agricultural children in the 
various schools of each province. As far as I 
know, it has none. The want of this information 
illustrates a defect which runs through our whole 
administrative system. Were it remedied the 
disproportion between “agriculturists” and “non- 
agriculturists” in every grade of school would be 
conspicuous, nud stiffen the back of a Government 
of “good intention” to resist the demands of the 
clamorous educated classes of the towns and 
remember its obligations to the village mas.ses. In 
India it is quality not (piantity which counts. A 
million literate peasants would be a greater power 
for good than two millions of other classc.s. When 
a young a.ssistant, in the late sixtic.s and early 
seventies, part of my duty was to inspect village 
schools. My practice was to order the sons of 
zamimiars to stand up and then note the numbers 
of “agriculturists” and “non-agriculturists.” Even 
in purely rural tracts far from any town, not 20 
per cent, had any hereditary connection with land. 
The perccnl'igc now must be higher, but if it aver- 
ages 10 per cent, in the secondary schools I should 
ho agreeably surprised. Kor the last dccn le thc^ 
Government has been pushing elementary educa- 
tion, and in 1907 out of an estimated total ol 
19,000,000 of boys of school-going age — say from 
6 to 12 — nearly 4,000,000 — say one in five — \v«?re 
acquiring some sort of literacy. The n.umber 
must be larger now. What the governmcni should 
know before* itTurther increases its expenditure is 
how many of the boys in every class of every 
grade are “agricultural” and how many “non-agri- 
cultural.” Until it has such information, much of 
its pecuniary encouragement of elementary educa- 
tion may be misdirected or at lea$t not used to best 
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advantage. As regards diffusion, examining the 
figures we have, Bengal has one elementary school 
to every four square miles of area, the Punjab to 
every thirty-one and the Central Provinces to every 
forty-five. Naturally the number of schools varies 
inversely to density of population and variety of 
occupations. Thus, Bengal is thickly inhabited 
and a hive of many livelihoods, in which the 
Government service, law, trade and manufactures 
attract in the order given. The other two provin- 
ces are strictly agricultural. 

So long as education ends at ten or eleven 
years of age, and the teachers arc drawn from life’s 
failures, the smattering of ‘‘the three R’s” acquired 
at school is not of great help to agriculturists in 
after life. A peasant requires more than the abili- 
ty to write his name or spell through the words 
of a newspaper. Unless he can read comprehend- 
ing!^ a bond or mortgage deed, and realize the 
meaning of simple and compound interest and 
little phrases such as “\*Hh share in shamifaf^ 
(common land), three or four years schooling as a 
child under an indifferent master leaves him hardly 
fitter for his future struggles against indebtedness 
than were he wholly illiterate. 

India’s infant Hodges who do go to school 
rccjiure good teaching to awaken their minds from 
the slee[) of ages, but what chance have they of 
learning “the three R’s” when the pay of their 
masters — and there are 140,000 of them — hardly 
averages i?s. a month, a good coolie’s wage? 
Such a pittance, as the Director General of Educa- 
tion in India points out, is not enough to “attract to 
the profession a properly qualified set of men,” and 
then he reflects despondently that “an increase in 
I he pay of primary school-teachers of one rupee a 
month all round would cost seventeen lakhs a 
year on the present number of teachers.” Un- 
doubtedly, throughout India the pay of the instruc- 
tional staff both in primary and lower-grade secon- 
dary schools is miserably inadequate, and conse- 
quently few educated men adopt teaching in those 
schools as a profession except as a pis aller. This 
fact explains why such a considerable percentage 
of those ranks are spiritless drudges or grievance- 


mongers, and why so many of their pupils in after 
life turn out almost illiterate and also indifferent 
citizens of the Empire. 

Condensing my ideas on the educational situa- 
tion in India as it is to-day into a few propositions : 
Central and Provincial Governments are now 
cautiously and liberally pushing mass education 
for boys both primary and lower secondary, and 
incline to leave the further development of higher 
education to State-aided or unaided Muni- 
cipalities and private persons ] professional and 
business classes are keenly alive to the 
advantages of a good education with 
English as the medium for instruction ) the rural 
masses, conscious of their disabilities from illiter- 
acy, are willing to have their boys instructed, but 
are largely shut out from sharing the opportunities 
enjoyed by urbans owing to poverty, distances to 
nearest schools, etc. Being needy, simple and 
almost inarticulate, whereas the professional and 
trading classes — often English speakers — are com- 
paratively rich, sophisticated and vociferous, the 
Governments — Imperial and Provincial — both in 
their secretarial and education-departmental offi- 
ers, have been less in touch with the former than 
with the latter, and have consequently in the past 
conceded too much to the pushful progressives of 
the towns. Since the creation of the new represen- 
tative ('ouncils, agricultural India is vaguely expec- 
tant of betterment, yet fearful that, in the com- 
petition for educational favours, towns will benefit 
more than villages. 

If we look into Mr. Gokhale’s Bill we shall see 
that this fear is justified. 

Few will dispute the wisdom of accepting the 
general proposition that, were money available, 
“elementary education should be gradually made 
compulsory throughout the Indian Empire,” but 
everyone will agree that the antecedent postulate — 
provision of funds — s hopeless of fulfilment In 
arguing his contention, Mr. Gokhale laid stress on 
the lessons to be learnt from tlie achievements of 
Western nations who have successfully tackled and 
solved the problem. But what they have done is 
no guide for India, they being comparatively, small, 
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rich, compact, advanced communities, India a 
poor continent inhabited by struggling, diverse 
peoples, the great majority dependent on one pre- 
carious livelihood — husbandry. With us, only 
since 1870, has attendance at school been compul- 
sory for all boys and girls up to fourteen, and the 
expenditure is enormous — about r,ooo,ooo — 

and is still growing. In India, schooling is volun- 
tary, and the outlay upon it comparatively incon- 
siderable. 

A few figures will show under what mountains 
of disabilities unknown in England, India labours, 
in addition to those of diversities of race.s, beliefs, 
tongues and mental capacities. India’s population 
is sevenfold and her area twenty-five fold greater 
than ours, yet her revenue is not nearly half of 
ours. With us, boys and girls over six years of 
age are under compulsory instruction, number 
5,000,000 and cost annually about ^4 a 
head. In India out of 19,000,000 boys of 
school going age, 4,000,000 attend elemen- 
tary school, and the expenditure on them is five 
shillings and sixpence a head. Perhaps the con- 
trast between conditions in India and ICngland can 
best be brought out by the following statement : 
One primary school serves 3 1 square miles in the 
Punjab and 45 in the ("entral Provinces — both 
agricultural countries — against only 4 in liengal, 
a land of varied occupations. What the propor 
tion is in this island, I do not know, but probably 
it averages roundly one to the square mile. In 
India the distances to be walked and the poverty 
of the parents make schooling impracticable for 
millions of boys. In the case of secondary schools, 
as they are mostly located in towns, they arc gene- 
rally beyond the reach of agriculturists. 'Thus, one 
serves 407 stiuare miles in the Punjab, 1087 in the 
Central Provinces and 1 1 2 in Pengal. 

Some may say, “These figures only show how 
mass education has been neglected in India.” 
True, but in a continent in which the average 
daily income per inhabitant is said to be a penny, 
the Government cannot afford to spend much on 
popular education and the parents require the ser- 
vices of their sons from an early age. As a fact, 


the cost per head of population falls at a penny in 
India against ten shillings in England. Happily 
the Indian Government now recognizes that the 
penny should be doubled or even trebled — were 
that possible — and is doing its best to bring 
education nearer the homes of the poorest. 
Put its best can never be much. To usefully 
teach 20,000,000 of boys — and I may add a like 
number of girls — to read, write, and cypher (inclu- 
ding the finding of board and lodging for certainly 
5 percent, of them) would eat up more than a half 
of the Imperial and Provincial revenues of India. 
If in the nexl-twenty-fivc years the Government can 
make its 1907 expenditure on elementary education 
4,000,000 sterling, the extreme limit of possibility 
will have been attained. 

'I'hat, as many zealous educationist contend the 
money can be found by reducing the army, both 
the English and Indian sections thereof, and cutting 
down charges on the English element in the Civil 
administration and on public works finds no support 
from men of understanding. 

In framing his bill, Mr. Gokhalc regretfully 
recognizes what he calls the “limitations of the 
position,” and for the present only seeks the 
empowering of MunicifiaHlies and District Boards, 
under .strict safeguards against precipitate or 
imprudent action, to introduce compulsion within 
selected areas inside their respective jurisdictmns, 
first for bo}s only and later, he hopes for girls 
as well 

On the crucial question of finance the bill is 
ominously vague and unsatisfactory. It aiitiiorizes 
the position of a school cess by the bodies electing 
for compulsion, and even the collecting ot [letty 
fees from parents with incomes over i o a year, 
and leaves to the Government the decision as to 
the proportions of the whole extra expenditure to 
be met by those contributors and itself. 

'I'he propb.sal was, on the whole, sympathically 
received. On the question of compulsion, the 
general attitude of the Members of the Council 
who spoke was non-committal. A cogent objection 
was raised that as Municipal and District Boards 
are either under the infiuence or control of the 
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District Officer, he would in every case be the 
authority ultimately responsible ; hence, before the 
new departure could operate, it would be necessary 
to reconstruct the Boards on a genuinely popular 
basis. Further, it was doubted whether, taxation 
being already heavy, any locality could bear the 
extra burden of a new education cess. In fiict, 
in spite of the terminology of the financial clauses 
of the bill, it was generally recognized that the 
chief pay master must be the Cfovernment — r>., the 
general tax-payers, not the local cess payers. 

Universal compulsion being ruled out as 
impossible why should the Government accept the 
patchwork compulsion of the bill, and thus force 
the ignorant masses of taxpayers to pay for a 
measure which could only operate to their undoing ? 
If some rich Municipalities and a few s(]uarc miles 
of exceptionally prosperous Arcadias, such as may 
be found on some of the state canal-irrigatcd tracts, 
want universal compulsion within their respective 
areas, why should they not be required to pay for 
it, why should the already favoured or hapj)ily 
placed few be further benefitted at the expense ol 
the poor tax-laden many ? The utmost that can be 
conceded is, I submit, that if anywhere a large 
majority of citizens hona fide vote for compulsion 
and die imposition on themselves of a heavy edu- 
cation cess the State might consent, on conditions 
to meet a fractional pari, say 10 per cent, of the 
extra expenditure. But, even so, such action 
would not he (^uitc fair upon the agricultural masses 
of the country, the poorest, most ignorant and 
heaviest weighted communities in India. 

In spite of this objection, I think Mr. Gokhale’s 
scheme should have a fait trial, provided that in 
its ultimate form about 90 per cent, of the addi- 
tional cost be thrown on the localities — preferentially 
Municipalities — electing for compulsion, education 
cess and school fees. 

Conceivably, universal elementry education at 
the charge of the Gvernment might be' tried experi- 
mentally throughout some large rural areas, say a 
civil district or division in each presidency, 'fhough 
that, most of the beneficiaries being agriculturists, 
would be less objectionable than Mr. Gokhale’s 
project, it would still be patchwork and open to the 


other criticism advanced against the concept or 
intention underlying the finance of the bill under 
consideration. 

Should that bill,amended in the direction suggested 
by me, become law it would, I think, be unnecessary 
to rc.stricl its scope to Municipalities alone, because 
it is hardly conceivable that any local government 
except in a very rare case, would approve of any 
District Board's proposoals for compulsion and the 
levy of a special cess. That body’s jurisdiction 
lies outside munici[)al areas, and in the villages 
indigence and illiteracy are the common lot. The 
contrary is the case in many town.s, if we exclude 
fromthc account*-- low- and no castes, say i5per cent 
of the inhabitants. As their social superiors — 
Musalmans as well as Hindus— arc exclusive, 
arrangements for teaching the children of menials 
and bottom-grade handicraftsmen would be difficult 
and it would fre(iuently be found that the edu< ational 
zeal of the cesspayers would cool to freezing point 
when they realized that their money would be 
partly applied to tiic teaching of their serving 
dependents. Thus if, oven in such municipali- 
tie.s, Mr. Gokhale’s scheme, as amended, should 
frequently fail to materialise, how much mure likely 
is it that it would be a dead letter to District 
Boards } 

A further con.sidcralion is this — the bulk of the 
funds administered by local bodies is already 
earmarked for fixed services, the percentages to be 
spent on education, dispcn.saries, ])olice, conser- 
vancy, roads, lighting, etc., being all prescribed by 
the paternal Government. Further, in the Punjab, 
perhaps elsewhere, an education cess of i per cent, 
on the land revenue has alway.s been collected — 
it is now marged in what is called a “consolidated’’ 
eess— and the pity of it has been that, for fully fifty 
yttars, the money so procured from the agricul- 
turists has been largely employed in the teaching 
of urban boys and has consequently contributed 
to the impi)vcrishmciU of those known as “the 
finest pea.santry in India.” 

Assuming from the King-Kmpcrur s announce- 
ment a few weeks ago at the DelhiCoronatioii Dur- 
bar, and the known intentions of the (government, 
thatin the next few years, further grants for the 
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promotion of popular education will gradually be 
increased up to a figure approximating to half a 
million sterling, and that Mr. Gokhale’e bill if not 
thrown out will be passed with its hii-tncial clauses 
altered to the extent or in the direction suggested 
by me, we have to consider how the money to be 
allotted can be em loyed to best n (Wantage. 
Obviously, the first duty of the Government is to 
make education accessible and desirable to the 
agricultural communities of India. Obviously, 
too, that is impossible without better paid teachers, 
the wide bestowal of small peasant scholarships 
and the opening of iie.v schools. In what propor- 
tions funds, as they become available, should be 
distributed under those three heads, it is difficult 
to .suggest. My idea is that, after setting aside, 
say, £20,000 for grants-in-aid to practically self- 
supporting elementary schools established under 
the modified Gokhale project, of the ^ 480,000 in 
hand about 50 per cent, should go to teachers, 
45 per cent, to scholars and only 5 per rent, to 
new schools. On tlie hypothesis that the yearly 
capitation disbursements to teachers and scliolars 
will average ;^3, and that the annual cost to the 
Government of each new school will he ;^io, the 
beneficiaries would be So, 000 schoolmasters, 
27 900 pupils, and 2,400 new scliools. 

This rough distribution is open to the criticism 
that more extended provision should l)e made for 
the teachers, as that proposed leaves 60,000 
unprovided for, and that consequently it would be 
better to reduce the number of scholarships, defer 
the opening of new scliools, and use the money 
so obtained in giving the whole teaching staff a 
satisfying or, at least, living wage. It may be sc. 
but many teachers would be home-tied youngsters, 
and for the first few years of their service at least 
not unwilling, for a small stipend, to do ca.sy work 
— six or seven hours a day — in their own villages. 
As to new schools, it seems to me that, wherever 
there are, say, 300 congregated habitation, and the 
head men of the village are willing to provide the 
accommodation, it would be a mistake for the 
Government to refuse to find money to pay for a 
schoolmaster and a few primers boards and slates. 


No: 2 Mkv igtit 

On the question of a widely diffused bestowal 
of agricultural scholarships there must be differ- 
ences of opinion. My reasons for advocating them 
are shortly : 

I. Though the agriculturists of India are the 
chief tax- payers, “the pillars of the State” so to say, 
their interests in the past have been less considered 
than those of town-dwellers ; they have therefore 
a right to .special preferential treatment. 

2. As far as I can judge, only by the means pro- 
[)osed will needy parents appreciate education and 
make personal sacrifices to send their sons to 
school. 

3. One Scholar will be a shining example to a 
whole community and do more “fort he advance- 
ment of learning” than the exhortations of a whole 
succession of Tahsildars, Education Inspectofs 
and District Officers. Imagine the emulous envy 
excited by the sudden blossoming out of a dirty 
little goatherd into a clean, nicely-dressed scholar, 
the proud posse.ssor of three or four rupees a 
month with the expectation later of a billet in the 
Polic'e, Army or District Ofike. 

I liavo now shortly pul before you what appears 
to be the competing arguments for the Gokhale 
sclicme as it stands and as corrected by curtain 
financial modifications. I have also stated what I 
bclic^ve to he tin; right line for the Government to 
take. Further, it seems to me that there is no get- 
ting away fr^^m the conclusion that, though the first 
duty of the Government is to make education pos 
sihle and attractive for the agriciiltuial mass, s, tlie 
Stale should also help those urban and other clas- 
ses who are willing and able to help themselves hy 
supplementing receipts from their self-imposed 
cesses and fees to the extent of about 10 per cent, 
on collections, 'i'hc smallness of the donand on 
the general taxpayers against the largeness of the 
funds to be provided by each locality would practi' 
cally remove the objection that most of the grant-in 
aid would in each case be drawn from the ignorant 
masses of the community. 

I am aware that the proposed solution will ap- 
pear to some as an extension of the so-called 
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“indefensible” grant-in-aid system, which, to quote 
from Sir Roland Wilson, “taxes the poor and stupid 
for the benefit of those who. arc rich and clever.” 
However that may be, the system has been common 
to all civilised States since the beginnings of 
history — for instance it is the leverage employed 
for working the Ten Commandments — and without 
it poor human nature would fiill to the dead level 
of individual mediocrity, the imagined ideal of 
Socialists. 

I submit, then, that until a belter is established 
my solution holds tlie field. 

I N. B. This papor was at a uieciin tli«* K.I'JI livliri' 

.Vssociation, I^ondon]. 


HYGIENIC SECTION 

SOME FACTS ABOUT MALARIA. 

Mai =8 bad & aria air. A .specific poi.son 
enterin^cj into body produces fever. 

Onset i.s sometimes sudden sometimes 
preceded by malaise. 

Symptoms : — 

Cold Stage 

(/) Chill from lower end of back 
(.'») Tremors — from lowcr-jav; — chattering* 
of teeth — e.xtcnding to lower regions 
and extremities. 

(j) The face is pale or livid 

{,/.) Darkrings are seen about the eye 

(5) The features are pinched and sharp 

(^ 5 ) The whole skin is shrunken 

(7) The fingers are dead white 

(S) Nails are almost bluish 

(p) Pulse is small, hard and quick. 

Internal symptoms : — 

(/o) Swelling of the spleen 
(//) Engorgement of the heart 
(12) Feeling of oppression in the chest 
(/j) Kidneys conjested — Copious flow of 
clear and watery urine 
(iq) Temperature ri.scs to 1030 or higher. 
Dry stage 

(1 ) The skin becomes warm and dry 
after 2 to 3 hours of the cold stage 

(2) Pulse becomes softer — but more 
quick. 


(3) Throbbing of temporal arteries 
(4^ Urine scanty and high coloured 

(5) Temperature rise to 1040 to 1050 or 
even higher 

(6) Considerable thir.st 

(7) Intellectual unfitnes.s. 

Remittent type : — 

A certain abatement or remission of fever 
takes place — but there is no true intermission. 
The paroxysm repeats il.sclf after 12, 24 or 48 
hours, The state of chill lasts for a very 
short time — Init the hot stage preponderatas. 
Symptoms : — 

(1) Bilious .symptoms — even jaundice 

(2) 'fenclerncss over stomach and liver 

(3) Towards morning fever abates. 

(4) Pulse falls in frequency but not nor- 
mal 

(5) K.xaccrbation about noon generally 
occurs 

(6) Convalescence commences within a 
week*. 

Aggravated Sy'mptoms 

(1) Stupor 

(2) Delirium 
(3*^ Collapse 

(4) Intcn.se Jaundice 

(5) Blood in the Stools 

(6) BI od and albumen in urine 
(/) Suppression of urine 

rS) Convseluions 
Complications ; — 

D) Dysentery 

(2) Bron chiles 

(3) Pneumonia 

Dwellers in a malarious country’ have 
f blowing characteristics : — 

([) Sallow skin 

(2) Philargcd liver and spleen 

(^) Tumid bellies with slender limbs 

fq) Sometimes dropsy^ 

(5) Malarial cachexia 

P’xposure to malaria may" lead to : — 

(r) Neuralgia or brow ague 
(.2) tic douloureux, 

Mor?.1d anatomy : 

(1) Congestion and enlargement of liver 
and spleen. 

(2) Black pigment in blood and deposit 
of it in spleen, liver and other parts. 
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(3) Ulceration and sloughing of mucous 
membrane of the great intestines 
(something analogous to the symp- 
toms of acute clysentry) 

(4) Swelling and ulceration of lymphatic 
follicles of the smaller intestines. 

Malarial Areas 

Water logged soil — with extremes of tem- 
perature by day and night — helps the produc- 
tion and growth of m talari a. 

Rocky countries near water — with ex- 
tremes of temperature by day and night — 
also are similarly affected. 

Rank Veg' tation and even desert cli- 
mates show unmistakably characteristics 
of malarial outbreak. 

Earthquake sometimes originated mala- 
ria in a locality ( as at Ajnboyna in the 
Moluccas after the Earth Quake in i<S35 ) 
Mat.aulvl Seasons 

In equatorial regions —rainy season is the 
season for malaria. 

In temperate climates — autumn after 
harvest. Hill fever in the Ueccan, Mysore 
and Algeria is something like malaria— and 
it occurs in the hottest season. 

Uri FUSiON OF Malaria 

Raising of dwelling and sleeping places — 
lessons the attack of the desease. 

Wind dissipates it. A belt of trees or even 
a wall sometimes arrest the spread of malaria. 

Conditions of orioin of Malaria 

“In all localities and at all seasons it is 
after sunset that the malarial effect prevails 
and it tells most when a cold night follows a 
hot day.” 

Persons poorly clad, housed and fed catch 
malaria quicker than persons in the reverse 
conditions. 

Fires at night in a malarious locality are 
well known protections from malarial fever. 

HYPOTHESES ajjout its orioin : — 

There is a periodicity in the attack. 

The oldest theory is that it is some speci- 
fic poison generated in the soil. 

Wet soil produces it. Malarial disease 
appeared in many localities during the 
making of railway cuttings, canals, upturning 
of virgin soil. 

Vegetable organisms in state of putre- 
faction may produce malaria. 


There is also the theory of “telluric intoxi- 
cation” — i.e. an emanation generated by the 
vegetative power of the soil when not ex- 
hausted by plant growth. 

Sudden abstraction of excess of heat from 
human body produces malaria. 

LA V/iRAN'S THEOR Y 

“Malaria is caused by a microscopic para- 
site in the blood — into which it is generally 
introduced by the bites of a certain species 
of mostjuito.” 

la 1846— Rasori guessed that periodical 
febrile paroxysm of malaria corresponds 
with the development period of certain orga- 
nism or parasite. 

In 1880 Laveran — a h'rench army surgeon 
found out the living parasite in the miscros- 
copical examination of the blood of a malaria 
patient. 

In 1894— Mauson investigating on fila- 
riasis found that mosquito j)lays an important 
part he by analogy thought of malaria. 

In 189; -Ross fnind that the malarial 
parasite is found in mosquitos of the genus 
of Anopheles ; and in 1897 discovered the 
peculiar cell. 

In 1898— infected .Auophcles, bite caused 
malaria in a healthy person. 

In 1900— Dr. Sainbon & Dr. Low witf. 
Signor Terzi lived in inos(|uito proof dwelling 
even in the midst of prevalent malaria from 
sun set to rise and they escaped the disease. 

Professor Cclli tested the truth with wire 
netting and his experiment proved the truth 
of the theoty. Statistical results also confirm 
til is view. 

The parasites occupy and destroy ihe red 
corpuscles, converting the hacrnoglohiri into 
melanin — tlicy multiply in the blonfi hy 
spoulation and produce accessions of fever 
by the liberation of a poison or toxin at tlic 
time of sporulation. According to Dr. 
Manson this theory is satisfactory but \'et all 
facts were not explained by it. 

Prevention • 

I. Neighbourhood of stagnant waters to 
be avoided. They are either to be drained 
or sprinkled with petroleum, which prevents 
development of the larva of the auopheles with 
planting of Eucalyptus trees. 



2. Wire or any other kind of gauze to be 
used at doors and windows. 

3. Mosquitoes niJiy be destroyed by 
fumes of Sulphur dioxide or tobacco 
smoke. 

4. Burning Chrysanthemum flower. 
Valerian roof in bed rooms. 

5. Anointing the skin with some oil 
strong in smell— turpentine is best 

6. Exposure at night to be avoided. 

7. Chills must not be endured. 

8. Malnutrition to be avoided. 

9. Systematic use of a small dose of 
quinine, 5 to 10 grains, once a week. 

TO. Small doses of arsenic also gives a 
good result 

Prevention is always better than cure, but 
if the disease attacks — the following remedies 
arc commonly used : — 

Intermission Stage 

The dry heat condition might last up to 
6 to 7 hours, and it comes to this third stage 
when 

(1) Perspiration — at first moistness of 
skin —to copious perspiration. 

(2) Sleep may overtake the patient. 
He feels much better. 

(3) Temperature falls almost to normal 
after 12 to 14 hours of first attack. 

(4) The pulse is then moderate and full 

(5) Spleen becomes of ordinary size 

(6) Urine has a brick-red deposit of 
urates. 

Attack may again occur after lapse of 

(cl) 24 hours — (quotidian ague) 

(b) 48 hours — (tertian ague) 

or (c) 72 hours — (quartan aguc.^ 

General times of attack 
(a) — Generally morning 
(?,) — Generally noon 
{cj — Generally afternoon 
Paroxysm » becomes minimum or ceases 
after midnight or early morning. 

If the fever does not cease within 24 hours 
— it is remittent — if it ceases it is intermittent, 

1. Cinchona or Peruvian Bark with its 
alkaloids quinine— it is to be adminis- 
tered during intermission or remission 
of fever. 

2. Arsenic 

3. “The dwellers in malarious localities 
have found in opium — a palliative of 
the misery induced by the malarial 
cachexia,” 


4. In chronic cases with anamia, mela- 
nosis, enlargement of spleen and liver 
and general cachexia, quinine still is 
the specific — it is to be given in any 
form — but in seriouscases it should not 
be given in solid from — but in solution 
by the stomach, rectum or hypo- 
dermically. (Mauson). 

Ross is of opinion, high dose (30 grains 
from adult) to be adminis- 
tered. 

Euquinine — is by some preferred — but it 
is more expensive. 

Gen KRAI. TREATMENT:— 


J. To moderate the violence by saline 
laxatives, rest in bed and lowdiet. 

2. To diminish heat production. 

3. To increase heat lo.ss. 

4. To support the strength of the patient. 

5. To obviate local inflammations and 

congestions 

6. To relieve any urgent symptoms as 

they arise. 

During Fever 
Take of— 

Solution of acetate of ammonium 2 dr. 
Sweet Spirit of Nitre ... 20 m. 

Nitrate of Potash ... ... 4 gr. 

Water ... up to ... ... 1 oz. 

Mix for one dose — every 3 or 4 hrs. 

During Remisson 
Take of — 


Sulphate of Quinine ... pjr. 3 to 5 

Dilute Sulphuric acid ... m. 6 to 10 

Water ... up to ... i oz. 

Mi.x for one dose— every 3 hrs. 

Incase patient suffers from constipation 
dr. of Sulphate of magnesium may be mixed 
with each dose of these maxtures. 

A. NEYOGI 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM 
STUDENTS* 


THE KHILJJI DYNASTY, 

Of all the Mahammadan dynasties that had 
ruled in Delhi before the great Mogul family 
occupied the throne, the dynasty of the 
Khilijis appears to \yc the highest important 
when judged from the historical standpoint. 

Although the duration of their occupation 




was short and the reigning kings were merely 
three in number, the family must be looked 
upon as the brightest of all. 

The short period of thirty-three years, 
from 1288 to 1321, during which the Khilijis 
enjoyed the throne of Delhi has been rendered 
memorable in the history of India by the 
subjugation of the Deccan to the arms of the 
Mahammadans. 

The Khilijis, though descended from the 
Turks, had almost become identified with the 
Afghans, through their early connection, and 
long settlement, with the latter in the Afghan 
Country, between India and Sistan ; and they 
must have entered into India with the various 
invading Mahammadan tribes. \Vc know from 
Ferista that the Afghans and the Khilijis of 
Laughman furnished useful recruits to the 
army of Subaktigin in his struggle with Jaipal. 
During the slave rule they were placed in 
important high posts and Jalal Uddin Khiliji 
was given the post of the ministership of the 
crown. 

When the slave d3-nast)' came to an un- 
honored end with the assassination of the 
debauchy king, Moiz Uddin Kaikohad^ there 
arose in the court several parties, under the 
leadership of the prominent military leaders, 
each of whom strained his every nerve to 
secure the succession of the crown for his own 
nominated candidate. 

Under such circumstances the Khilijis 
had taken time by the forelock and prevailed 
over the other parties and placed Jalal Uddin 
Khiliji, the ablest among themselves, upon 
the throne, and thus was founded the Khiliji 
dynasty in India in 1288 A.D. 

The commonly accepted belief is that 
Jalal Uddin had Kaikobad assassinated and 
kept his infant son, whom the other party 
tried to raise to the throne under the name of 
Shamuddisn, in custody and put him to 
death as soon as he felt strong cTiough for 
such an atrocious measure. The fact may (n* 
may not be true ; but if this be true, certainly 
Jalal Uddin was the meanest hypocrite tlie 
world has ever produced ; for, 

“He affected extreme regret at having his 
high office forced on him, and professed the 
utmo.st resi)ect and attachment for the 
memory of Ghias Uddin”. Not this all. He 
even “overacted humility so far as to refuse to 
enter the royal palace on horse back and to 
stand at his usual station in the court instead 
of occupying the throne.” 


But if, on false grounds, be this devilish 
action imputed to him, which is not impro- 
bable, the world should be inclined to acquit 
him of his hypocritic reverence for the old 
dynasty ; for, during the remainder of his reign 
he was best known for his leniency to his 
enemies — leniency which was carried even to a 
fault and for his simplicity of manners which 
often goaded him to associate himself with the 
old friends of his private life. 

Manifold were the instances of the royal 
clemency towards his enemies, but those 
towards the rebel, Malik Jahju, a nephew of 
Ghias Uddin, and a body of chiefs of his own 
tribe who plunged themselves into a plot 
against the life of his sacred royal personage, 
exhibit him as the brightest of the pardon 
loving kings of the world. 

Malik Jahju, backed up by all the adherents 
of the house of Balbon, rebelled against Jalal 
Uddin in his government of Kharra, and even 
vcntuied to march into the heart of Delhi, but 
the king’s second son Arkalli administered a 
crushing defeat on his army, and all his chiefs, 
including the rebel himself, were made prison- 
ers by the prince. 

But the king immediately released them ; 
and not onl}^ Malik was sent to Multan, hut 
a liberal establishment was allowed to him for 
the remainder of his days. 

On another occasion the king showed his 
magnanimity towards several plotters of his 
life and set them free unscathed. But “un- 
fortunately, he did not confine his lenity to 
personal injuries, but allowed so general an 
impunity to offenders that the whole frame of 
the gow 'nment became relaxed ; governors 
withheld their tribute, neglected their dut)', 
and abused their power ; the roads aiv! high- 
ways were infested by robbers, and bands of 
plunderers and insurgents interrupted the 
communication between different parts t>f the 
Kingdom.” 

Such is everywhere the case in the Asiatic 
Kingdoms, wliere the rulers show their 
leniency towards their officials and subjects. 

In 12.92 an insurrection broke out in 
Malwa and the aged king (he was then seventy 
four years of age) himself marched into the 
country to quell the rebellion ; but his 
aversion to bloodshed coupled with the 
feebleness of his age left the suppression of 
the revolt incomplete. 
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A Mogul invasion of the Punjab drew 'the 
attention of the king who in this case also, 
went in person to meet the invaders ; and he 
succeeded in giving them a terrible defeat. 
But as moderation was the characteristic 
quality of the king, the defeated Mogals were 
allowed to retire unmolested. “Three thousand 
Mogals on this occasion joined his standard, 
and soon after embraced the Mahammadan 
faith.’* 

In 1293 Jalal Uddin made another march 
to Malwa ; but unfortunately this too was as 
inconclusive as the first. 

About this time rose into prominence his 
nephew, Alla Uddin, a man of vigour and 
ability, quite free from all the obstructive 
scruples of his royal uncle ; and he obtained 
Jalal Uddin’s permission to quell the insur- 
gents of Budelkhand and Malwa. The 
permission being granted Alla Uddin, who 
was at that time Governor of Khara, marched 
there and completely subdued the rebellious 
chiefs. 

On his return Alla Uddin visited his 
uncle, who, to show his entire satisfaction, 
gave him the Government ofOudh, in addition 
to that which he had before. 

But the glorious incident of the reign of 
Jalal Uddin was neither his march to Malwa, 
nor his victory over the Mogols, but the 
attempt by his nephew Alla Uddin, of the 
hitherto untried adventure of an invasion of 
the Deccan. It is in this reign that the 
Mahammadan arms for the first time in the 
history of India, breathed the air of penin- 
sular India. 

In the year 1294 Alla Uddin made an 
expedition into the Deccan and for the first 
time carried arms across the Normoda, 
thus paving the way for the conquest of 
Southern India. 

Alia Uddin set out from Kharra, made 
his wa}' through the mountains and forests 
of the Vindhya range, which so completely 
■seperates Mindusthan from the Deccan, and 
by rapid marches proceeded to Deogiri, the 
modern Daulatabad, which was 4 he object 
of his main expedition. 

Ramdeo, a peaceful but powerful king of 
Deogiri, was taken by surprise ; he hastily 
collected a large army, but was unfortunately 
defeated. The Raja had actually concluded 
a treaty very favourable to the invaders, when 
his son, Sankara Deva, suddenly attacked 
the Mahammadan army ; and an obstinate 
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battle was fought which eventually terminated 
in the victory of the Musalmans. 

This victory of Alla Uddin raised his 
demands. The Raja was compelled to agree 
to an immense payment in money and 
jewels ; besides the cession of Elichpore and 
its dependencies ; and Alla Uddin drew off 
through Khandesh to Malwa. 

Beyond measure is the depth of the im- 
portance of this expedition — the expedition 
which explored a new route into the Deccan 
with its enormous wealth and splendour and 
which is equally important to the historians as 
well as to the geographers. 

It must be borne in mind that this 
expedition was unauthorised and was under- 
taken without leave. 

During the absence of Alla Uddin in the 
Deccan, the old and enfeebled king remained 
in suspense and anxiety both as to the fate 
and designs of his nephew ; and when he 
returned to Hindusthan, loaded with gold 
and covered with glory, the king’s delight 
knew no bounds. 

But some of his more sagacious advisers 
took a different view of the matter. The 
fresh proofs of the daring spirit of Alla 
Uddin and the huge army at his control 
roused doubts and fears in the minds of the 
courtiers ; and they advised the king to 
adopt precautionary measures to prevent him 
from gathering another army, when the 
present one dispersed. 

But the generous temper of Jalal Uddin 
led him to disregard all these admonitions 
and in consequence to hand over his own life 
to the recently blood-stained hands of his 
nephew. 

Alla Uddin, with a small escort went to 
his uncle, a|X)logised to him for his unautho- 
rised expedition, and soothed the anxious 
mind of the King. 

When the tender-hearted King of seventy 
seven years of age gave him a paternal 
embracing and was affectionately patting 
him on the cheek, Alla Uddin made a signal 
to the assassins, posted for the purpose, who 
rushed forward and stabbed the king to the 
heart. His head was stuck on a spear and 
carried aloft through the camp and the 
city. 

Thus ended the life of jalal Uddin, one 
of the most kind-hearted, affectionate king the 
throne of Delhi did ever bear. Certainly it 
was “the most unkindest cut of all”; and if we 
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accept the general account that through 
bloodshed Jalal Uddin placed himself on the 
throne, it was surely his meet termination 
that he departed from the world, bathed in 
his own blood by the hand of him whom 
he loved from the bottom of his heart. 

( I'd he continued). 

Tarak D. Banerji, b.a. student. 


A POEM. 

Id days gone by when I was nigh, 

You seemed to look at me and sigh ; 

And then I did not know the cause 

That made you stop and steer and i)ause. 

A few days later in your way 
I was with you in month of May, 

When hilly sides were brightly green, 

And landslips ran the tracts between. 

We played along ; as we went on 

I plucked the daisies white and brown, 

And walking, you prepared a wreath. 
Placed round my neck ‘with joy 

and health.’ 

Can I forget the happy time, 

When thou wert sweet, and 1 was thine 

To break a woodlance for thy sake 
In crushing foes that creepers make. 

But, Alas I Oh ! the days are gone 
Days divine, would ne’er come again ! 

These are days of false conceit, 

Those were days of joyous meet ; 

These by envy, greed polluted, 

Those by love, content adorned ; 

Wouldst thou convert these days to those. 
And eyes, these burning, to repose ? 

This was the theme of thought who loved 
A virgin pure and chaste and good ; 

This was the flow of passion moved 
By wounded heart of morose mood. 

The boy knew not the value then. 

When, only he to manhood grew, 

Till then the pearl he could not ken 

He caught a ‘glass’ and ‘pearl’ he threw. 

Such is the eye of youth, I trow, 

Well charmed it is with showy things, 

Discards essential jewels now, 

But now he weeps, and weeping sings. 


So let this teach the youths to-day 
That rashness is not good in choice. 
That ‘pills’ arc good, taste bad they may. 
And ‘wine’ though sweet hoarsens 

the voice.” 

J. N. RANA. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR 
NOTICES 


Twelfth Night By II. C. Duffin, Macbeth 

by S. E. Goggin 3s. each. University 
Tutorial Press. 

The Tutorial Press has deservedly won 
the gratitude of the educated community by 
its publications. The editions of English 
classics, which this establishment has placed 
at our hands, do in no way diminish its credit. 
The present editions of Twelfth Night Sc 
Macbeth are all that could be desired for school 
editions of same. The introduction is well- 
written and useful; and the Notes arc well- 
chosen and suggestive. They leave nothing un- 
cared for, which the inquisitive reader may care 
to know. The Notes are neither voluminous, 
nor meagre, but just to the point. The Index 
is well prepared. The general get-up, prin- 
ting and binding arc quite up to the mark, 
and, for the price, cheap enough. One would 
only wish that more such editions were 
coining ott. 

Text Book of Hygiene for Teachers. B>’ 
Robert Lystcr, M. D., Ch. B. B, B.Sc. (Lond) 
D, P. H.B, . Sc. (Public Health). (University 
Tutorial Press). 4^ (dd. 

The book is an excellent i^adc mcenm 
for. Teachers entrusted with the charge of a 
schoolThe boy’s health should be of para- 
mount importance to a teacher and it is being 
daily recognised that School Hygiene is a 
necessary and indispensable subject for 
teachers. The author’s book on School Hygiene 
met with enormous success and this book 
containing a more elaborate treatment of 
the matter with an increased amount of 
physiological detail will be all the niore ac- 
ceptable to earnest students of the subject. 
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SCIENCE NOTES ETC. 


Seldom can an eclipse be watched in 
The England under such favourable 

Solar Kciipse coiiditioiis as observers experi- 

enced on April 17. Tho memory of 
the event will still be fresh in thcEnglish pupils’ 
minds — sufficiently so to make it well woith 
while to explain some of the more important 
points in the relative motions of sun, earth, 
and moon. It is surprising how many 
persons of ordinary education fail to answer 
the question. “Do solar eclipses happen at new 
moon or full moon ?” It is less surprising that 
the man in the street can not tell why there is 
not an eclipse once a month. Of course solar ec- 
lipses would be monthly occurrences if the f)lanc 
of the moon’s orbit coincided with the plain of 
the earth’s orbit round the sun. As the angle 
between these planes is 5 ' c)\ we have not 
fewer than two nor more than five solar 
eclipses per annum. On this occasion it was 
difficult to predict whether an annular or total 
eclipse would be seen at the centre of the 
shadow’. Why ? This queslionlcads to a re- 
cognition of the elliptic character of the 
moon’s orbit, in consequence of which its 
apparent diameter varies from 28 "^48" to 33' 
32", while the sun’s diameter is seen to change 
from 31' 32" in summer (when we arc farthest 
from the sun) to 32^36" in winter. 

Direct photography in colour has been 
Direct achieved in two ways at least, in- 
I’hotoKi.'ipiiy dei)endently of the use of nicr_ 
ments, dyes, or coloured screens. 
At a recent meeting of the Royal riiotographic 
Society a spectroscopic method was shown 
by L. and E. Rheinberg, by which the authors 
obtained wonderfully true colour photographs 
of landscapes, portraits, &c. 

Mr. A. H. Savage Landor has just 
returned to England after per- 
forming an extremely arduous 
feat of Exploration, llis journey 
included the whole of the unexplored part of 
Brazil, a region which was regarded as 
impenetrable by the Brazilians’ themselves. 
The hither to unknowui portion of the route 
was about five thousand miles. Often a way 
bad to be cut through virgin forest, and the 
expedition suffered much from insects. For 
sixteen days Mr. Landor and his two followers 
were without food. He studied several new 
tribes, made vocabularies of their languages, 


DO 

and has accumulated much information of 
scientific value. He carried no weapons and 
met with no hostility. We look forward with 
interest to the fuller account of his great 
journeys which he has {)romiscd to give to 
the Royal Institution on June 14. 



HOCKEY. 

BENGAL GYMKHANA CUB TOVR^ 
NAM ENT FINAL, 

Town Club vs. Allahabad Students Club. 

I'hcsc two teams met in the final tie of 
the above C*up tournament on the Mohan 
Bagan ground on Monday, before a large 
crowd of spectators when after a fast and 
interesting struggle the game resulted in a win 
for the visiting team from Allahabad by two 
goals to one. Bose scored the goal for the 
Allahab.a(l learn during the initial half. After 
ends had been changecl the T(nvn Club played 
the better game and Day scored the goal for 
the Town Club team and Mukerjee scored a 
pcnalt)' goal in extra period. 

The sides were Students’ Sporting (All- 
ahabad) A li ; Dutta and C'hatterjee ; Roy 
Bancrjcc and Chatterjee ; L Roy, Mitter, 
Bose, Mukerjee and Chowdhury. 

Town Club Aiiddy ; Mitter and Biswas ; 
J. Biswas, Bose and Miillick ; Banerjee, 
lihattacharya, Deb, Dey and Bannerjee. 

Referees : — 

Messers : — C. Barlow and S. N. Bose. 

At the conclusion of the game Mr. D. N. 
Bose very kindly gave away the cup and 1 1 
gold medals to the Allahabad team and 1 1 
silver medals to the runner.s-up and the Lea- 
gue cup to the Eastern Association team. 

The usual cheers brought the tournament 
to an end. 
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THE METROPOLITAN INSTnUTION COLLEGE DEPARTMENT. 

Re>opens on July 1* 1912. 

A^cw admissions registered from June j, t^i2. 

Application forms for admission to be had at the college ofhce. 

I. LA. and /. .SV. Exntninations. 

Subjects taui^ht — English, Hcngali Composition, Sanskrit, Pali, Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, History 
and Logic. 

Also Botany by arrangement with the Indian Association for the cultivation of Science. 

All Combinations allowed. 

II. />. A. Examination. 

Subjects toi?///-— English ( Pass and Honours), Bengali Composition, Sanskrit (Pass and Honours), Pali 
Mcthematics (Pass and Honours), Physics, Chemistry, History, Ecnomics and Political Philosophy and Mental 

and Moral I’hilosophy. 

A It Combinations allowed. 

III. B. .St'. Examination. 

Subjects taUi^ht — Mathematics, (Pass and Honours), Physics and Chemistry. 

IV. Plcadcrship classes — are also held. 

V. Special featut es. 

(1) Tivo huge Lecture Theatres pro\ ided with gas and water fitting — one for the teaching of Physics and 
another for that of Chemistry. 

(2) Regular Exercises and Examinations, 

(3) Attached Messes under supervision of the Principal and a qualified Doctor for them. 

(4) Siforfs in Marcus Square. 

(5) Six Hatdinge Cricket Prizes awarded to students and boys of the Metropolitan Institution. 

VI. Stq/L 

ENGLISH — J. R. Banerjea, M. A. B. L, (Duff .Scholar, M.aharaja of Vi^ianagram Scholar, Hawk in’s 
Gold Medalist, University Gold Mcdali.st and Prizeman &c), E'ellow of the Calcutta University (V'icc 
Principal), K. L. Nag, M, .\. (formerly T’rincipal, Jagannath College, Dacca and Radhakanta trold 
Medalist), A. T. IMitra. M. A, Puma Chundra Rayrh.andhury, M. A. (Late Principal, Bhumihai 
Brahman College, Muzafterpur) and a Tutor to be announced later on. 

Bengali Composition— Kali Krishna Bhattacharyya, Radluiraman Vidyabhusan and Ram Krishna 
Vidyabhusan. 

Sanskrit — Kali Krishna Bhattacharyya. Radharainan Vidyabhusan and Ram Krishna Vidyabhusan 

Pali— Amiilya Charan Vidyabhusan. 

Mental and Moral Philosophy— J. R. Banerjea, M. A, B. L, and K. C. Gupta, M. A.., B. L, f formerly 
Principal, Daulatpur Miiidii Ac.adcmy). 

Logic— K. C. Gupta, M. A. 

History, Economics and Political Philosophy— Manimohan Sen, M. A. and Nripendranath 
Dutt, M. A. 

Mathematics — .Saradar.injan Ray, V’idyavinode M. A. (Principal), M. Ray, M. A. and S. C. Bose M. A. 

]^ysi 08 — Anath Nath Palit M. A. (Honorary Lecturer in Physics, Indian Science Association) B. C. 
Ghosh, M- A.„ M. B.. B. C. (Mathematical and Natural Science Tripos, Cambridge and University 
Lecturer), P. C. Bose M. A. and Rajkumar Cbatterji (Holder of ist class certificate in Drawing &c., 
Bombay School of Art) — Physical Laboratory Assistant. 

Chemistry— P. N. Das M. A., H. K. De, M. A. (Woodrow Scholar), H. L. Dass Gupta, M.A. and S. L 
Mukherji, B. Sc'( Demonstrators). 

Law—). R. Banerjea M. A., B. L., Surendra Ch andra Sen, B.L. and P. K. Sinha, B arrister^at^law. 

Printed by A. C. Sarkar, at the Brahmo Mbiion Press, 211 Cornwallis Street & Published by N. Dcy, 33 Dixon Lane, Calcutta. 
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We arc glad to note that an important scheme 
College for girk Under contem[)lation to establish 
ill Hombay. ^ collcge £it Bombay in connection 
with the Jesuit Fathers. 'Fhe .sclieme proposed 
which is still in embryo i.s to establish a college 
solely for girls where a higher standard of univer- 
sity education may be obtained. There is no 
College in India exclusively for young ladies and if 
a young lady wishes to further her high school 
education she has to attend college along with 
young men of different denomination. It is thought 
that if a separate college existed, there would then 
bo greater number of lady candidates appearing for 
university degrees. In tlie absence of this want 
parents discontinue sending their girls to a college, 
the chief objection being that they would have to 
mix with all classes of young men, whereas if an 
institution oxi^^ted purely and solely for young 
ladies, the [lar'Uits would greatly apj^reciate it and 
a very imjiortant objection will be removed. The 
scheme meets the approval of the Governor, and 
the Roman ("alholic Archbishop is greatly interes- 
ted. 'riic details of the project which require 
serious consideration arc not ready for official 
.submi.ssion to the Government. 

We think our readers arc aware that we pro- 
jk)sed this sdiemc in these columns in our 
February No. 2. 


'Fhe results of Malric., I. A., I. Sc., and B. Sc. 

Examinations of the Calcutta 

University arc satisfactory. Only 
in the B. Sc. Examination the percentage comes a 
little lower than the usual, next comes the I. Sc. 


lJnivcrt.Uy 
K\:iin. RcmiU-j uitj 


Mr. Maheshwar Prasad h.a. who was Professor 
of History in the Muir Central 
College of Allahabad, has re- 
signed liis service and come down to Patna to 


I’rofcSNor becomes 
Editor 


t22 
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serve as the Editor of the Beharte^ the only daily 
in the province of Behar and Orissa. He has 
shown a remarkable sense of self-sacrifice and 
patriotism. Principal Jennings gave an “At 
Home” in his honour on the eve of his departure. 


The Governer-iii Council has been pleased 
mccaUniversUy Com- ‘o appoint the following gentle- 
men to form a Committee for 
the purpose of framing a scheme for the esta- 
blishment of a University at Dacca; — Mr. R. 
Nathan, President; Mr. G. W. Cuchler, Director 
of Public Instruction, Bengal; Dr. Rash Behari 
Ghosh, Vakil High Court Calcutt ; Nawab 
Saiyid Nawab Ali Chaudhury, Khan Bahadur 
of Dhanbari, Mymensingh District; Nawab Seraj- 
ul-Islam, Vakil, High Court, Calcutta; Baba 
Ananda Chandra Ray of Dacca; Mr. Mahomed 
AH, Syndic of the Mahomedan Anglo-Oriental 
College, Aligarh; Mr. IT. R. James, Principal, 
Presidency College, Calcutta Mr. \V. A. J. 
Archibold, Principal Dacca College: Mahamaho. 
padhya Satish Chandra Acharya Hidyabhushan 
Principal, Sanscrit College Calcutta; Dr. Brajcndra 
nath Seal, Principal, Victoria College, Cooch 
Behar; Babu Lalit Kumur Chatterji, iVincipal 
Jagannath College, Dacca; Mr.(". \V. Peake, 1 Pro- 
fessor, Presidency College, (;alcutta ; Shmasul- 
Ulama Abu Nasr Muhammad Wahid Superin 
tendent, Dacca Madrassa; Mr. D. S. Fraser, i. 
c. s. has been appointed Secretary to the Com- 
mittee. The Hon. Justice Sir Ashutosh Mookcr- 
jee, Kt. Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity will advise the Committee on the pro- 
blems which they are called upon to consider 
and the Governor-in-Council trusts that they 
will take full advantage of the opportunity thus 
afforded to them of benefiting from his unrivalled 
experience in the conduct University affairs. 


A society for imparling free primary education 
Primary EJumion started in T5cnar -s. 

Society in Benares. object IS to impart frcc pri- 

mary education and the society has met with 
considerable success in this line as many as ten 
night schools having already been opened in 
different parts of the city. 


his writings constituted a n(ionuinent of scholarly 
acumen arid accuracy. 

The annual report of the society announced 
that the lease of the premises had been renewed 
for seven years at an increased rental. The report 
urged the importance of an increase in the resi- 
dent membership which had declined concurrently 
with the increase in the non-resident membership. 


A few weeks back, in the court of Rabu Bro- 
An evpeit ivitness jendraprasad m. a. b. l. the se- 
cond Munsiff, Patna, Professor Jadunath Sarcar 
M.A.P.R.S. appeared as an expert witness to decipher 
a deed of gift inscribed on copper plate in old 
Sanskrit script, whicli purported to be executed in 
in the i ith century A. D. 


We be to draw the attention of our readers to the 
, article headed “The Educationist 

in Itiipor il 

ill Southern India” which appeared 
in our last is.siic (xMay No. 2 .) It is the first of a 
series intended to elevate the status and to improve 
the position of the teachers in general. We shall 
feel obliged if our readers and contemporaries 
kindly give us their valued opinions. 


Tlic state of Limbadi in Jhalawar a province 
. of Kalliiawar lias been iinpari- 

f onipu ory Prunsiry * 

Kdacati. 1 in a State free cducatioil tO itS SubjeCtS 

and has decided to make it Compulsory. Al’.o 
the Durbar Saheb of Jasdan (Kathiawar) has 
ordered free education to be given in the Schools 
of the Stale from the beginning of the current 
month. 


Probably new Veterinary College fur the 
„ . , Punjab will have to be bui- 

College H I^horc, the site of the pre- 

sent college being required in connection with tin; 
King Edward Memorial scheme for the extension 
of the Medical College Hospital. It is understood 
that three sites are available for the new 1 ollege. 

Ik 


Lord Minto, presenting the triennial gold medal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society to 

Royal Asiatic .Society 

Presentation ofTrien- Mr. John Faithful Fleet gave 
nial medal. , 

an outhne of the recipient's ser- 
vices to Indian historical research, observing that 


The Provincial Museum which has been re- 
opened at J^ucknow will specia- 
Lnekno. Museum archDeology, epigraphy 

and pneumismatics. The majority of the other 
collections have gone to the Canning College and 
artware specimens to the School of Arts. The Zoo- 
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logical collection is being reorganised by Mr. 
Dewar the well known ornithologist. 

♦ « 


The Rev. R. Rocksborough Smith has been 
A u r .u c- I selected as the non. official mem 

Amember for the Siinia 

Educational Conference gf Government of India 

Educational Conference to be held at Simla next 
July, to represent Burma. 


A Pre.ss Communique states “ riic Statement 
by the Hon. Mr. Montague to the effect that Rs. 3 
, , lakhs had been allocated from 

European .and 

Eurasion Educainio Durbar grant in response 

to the efforts made by the Committee in luigland 
of which Sir Robert Laidlaw is president, has been 
misunderstood. The grant is for European 
schools of all kinds and not only those represented 
by the Committee.” 

An anonymous friend of India has made a do- 
nation of 000 to the fund for Eurasian educa- 
tion. 


8! THE UNIVERSITIES. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY. 

The Results of the ]!. Sc. ILsnmination held in 
B. Sc. Ev.'iinination March-April 1912 are out. Below 

Results iQi-.?. \vc give a tabulated list of the 

number of candidates passed from each College ; — 
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Presidency 2 

ScotlishChurchesi 
Hangabasi — 

Metropolitan — 

St. Xaviers 
City — 

Dacca — 

licrhampur 1 

Rajslialiyc — 

Patna i 

Kiishnayar 
( lauhati - 

Non-Coll 

Grand Total 5 


The tJtbulated list of candidates who passed the 
1. s.-. F.'amimuioi. Intermediate Examination in Science 
RcMilts. 1912, is given below : — 


Dtstlnctkni. 

Pass. 

Total. 

3 3 * 

49 

7 *2 

22 

2 If 

13 

- 8 

8 

I 6 

7 

I 1 

2 

2 II 


5 10 

18 

2 9 

12 

2 4 

8 

1 I 

2 

1 

X 

I 2 

3 

27 X07 

164 



Colleere. 

1 st Dlv. 

I 

s 1 
•0 

0 

> 

5 

1 n 

1 


Presidency 

29 

16 

2 

47 


.Scottish Churches 

27 

31 

I 

39 

1 

City 

15 

27 

7 

49 

3. 

St. Xavier’s 

»3 

22 

2 

37 

'd 

Metronolitan 

10 

18 

4 

32 

0 

Bangabasi 

6 

45 

10 

6f 


Ripon 

c . 

21 

5 

32 


' Dacca 

‘S 

9 

3 

27 


Rajshahye 

*4 

16 

2 

32 


Berhampur 

1 1 

25 

2 

38 


Hughli 

9 

*3 

— 

22 


P.atna 

7 

9 

I 

17 


Krishnagar 

6 

5 

I 

12 


Chittagong 

6 

I 

— 

7 

1- 

Coocli Bchar 

5 

5 

2 

12 

1 

Gaiihati 

5 

6 

— 

II 

3 

J.agannath ( Dacca ) 

4 

II 


'5 

s 

Cuttack 

4 

4 

— 

8 


Behar National (Bankipur) 4 

-> 

— 

6 


Daulatpur 

3 

8 

1 

11 ' 


Hazaribagh 

2 

I 

I 

4 


Uttarpara 

2 

2 

— 

4 


Bhagalpur 

I 

4 

1 

6 


^ Non-Coll 

I 

3 

— 

4 


Grand Total 

205 

304 

45 

554 
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The tabulated list of candidates who passed the 
I. A. Exam. Intermediate Examination in Arts 
1913, Results. 1912, is given below. 


Colle^re. 

1st Dlv. 

2nd Dlv. 

>* 

s 

s 

H 

Calcutta 





City 

28 

104 

34 

166 

Metropolitan 

32 

58 

20 

no 

Bangabasi 

1 1 

70 

20 

101 

Ripon 

21 

60 

7 

88 

Scottish Church 

31 

42 

12 

8S 

Presidency 

18 

28 

5 

5* 

St. Xaviers’ 

4 

19 

3 

26 

L. M. S 

13 

20 

3 

36 

Central 

5 

>9 

5 

29 

C. M. S. 

4 

10 

4 

18 

Bishop’s 

2 

1 

~ 

3 

Bethune 

3 

6 

— 

9 

Sanskrit 


8 

2 

10 

Diocesan 

2 

2 


4 

Mufassil 





Rajshahye 

23 

71 

13 

107 

Berhampur 

21 

61 

7 

89 

Dacca 

23 

48 

8 

79 

Cuttack 

18 

3b 

8 

62 

Bankura 

12 

34 

2 

48 

Daulatpur 

10 

36 

12 

58 

Hazaribagh 

8 

16 

I 

25 

Jagannalh (Dacca) 

Patna 

10 

13 

47 

18 

20 

I 

77 

32 

Comilla 

12 

40 

1 1 

b3 

Rangoon 

13 

34 

8 

55 

Chittagong 

7 

17 

5 

29 

Gauhati 

6 

*7 

8 

3» 

Bari sal 

8 

33 

7 

48 

Mymensingh 

9 

27 

19 

55 

Bhagalpur 

9 

32 

10 

5^ 

Cooch Behar 

9 

20 

4 

33 

Hughli 

5 

12 

2 

19 

B. N. (Bankipur) 

9 

27 

11 

47 

Sylhet 

7 

16 

4 

27 

Uttarpara 

M 

11 

I 

26 

Muzafifarpur 

7 

13 

4 

24 

Krishnagar 

3 

15 

3 

21 

Burdwan 

7 

15 

3 

25 

Midnapur 

4 

10 

4 

18 

Narail 

4 

8 

5 

17 

18 

Pabna 

6 


3 

Hetampur 

4 

8 

1 

13 

Monghyr 

1 

I 

— 


Seerampore 

— 

2 

— 

2 

Baptist (Rangoon) 

5 

7 

1 


Non-coil 

9 

17 

to 

3 <> 


The results of the Matriculation Examination 

Mairic Results igx2 held in March, 19 1 3 were gaze- 
tted on May 29, 1912. Total number of candi- 
dates passed is 5698 ; Out of these 2916 were 
placed in the first division 2387 in the second 
division and 395 in the third division. 


No I June 1912. 

We give below the detailed results of the 

Full Result of B. Sc. B. Sc. Exam., 1912 

Exam jgit. 

HONOURS LIST. 

Mathematics First Division : — Basu, Nalini- 
mohan (Scottish Churches College.) Second 
l)ivi.sion :--(In order of merit), i. Bandyopadhayay, 
Sudhansukumar (Presidency College). 2 Ray, 
Surendrakumar ("Presidency College) 3 Sarkar, 
Bansorilal (Presidency College^ 4 Nahata, Ganesh- 
lal (Presidency College) 5 Datta, Bibhutibhushan 
(Scottish (Churches College). 6 Saraswati, Krishna- 
kiimud (Presidency College). 7 Mukhopadhyay, 
Makhunlal (Presidency College). 8 De, Pramatha- 
nath (Patna College). 

Physics. First Division : — (In order of merit). 

1 Bandyopadhyay. Durgapada (Presidency College). 

2 Chakrabarti, Binodlal (Presidency College). 
Second Division. (In order of merit), i Sen, 
Niradkanta (Scottish Churches College). 2 
Mahalanabis, Prasantachandra( Presidency College), 
Misra, Narayan (Presidency College)'4 Chakrabarti, 
Kalidas (Krishnath College, Berhampur). 5 Chakra- 
barti, Mahadob (Presidency College). 6 Ray, 
Manomolian (Dacca College). 

CIIKMISTKY. 

First Division : — (In order of merit) r Ghosh, 
jogendranath J^atna College. 2 Basu, Harischandra 
Krishnath College, Berhampur. Second Division. 
(In order of merit). 1 De Rajendralal Rajshalii, 
College, Baulia. 2 Hhattacharyya, Debendranalh 
Presidency College. 3 Ghosh, Upendranath Dacca 
College. 4 Nandi, Kunjabihari Dacca College 5 !>;, 
Jnanunkur Presidency ('ollegc. 6 Datta, Aswini 
kunuir Dacca College. 7 Das, Narendranaih 
Dacca College 8 Sarkar, Arabindu Dacca C>)llege 
9 Dasguuta, Satyaranjan Krishnath College, 
Berhampur. 

PIIVSIOI.GGY. 

Second Division. Mitra, Khageschandra Presi- 
dency (College. 

GEOLOGY. 

Second Division. De, Rajendranath Presidency 
College. 

Passed with Distinction. (Arranged m 
Alphabetical order), Abdus Samad Khan Patna 
("oHcge Pandyopadhyay Dakshinaranjan Banga- 
basi College Bandyopadhyay Kaliprasad Scottish 
Churches College Chakrabarti, Jitendranath Presi- 
dency College Chakrabarti, Sureshchaiidra Raj- 
shahi College, Baulia ; Chanda, Jatindranath 
Scottish ('hurches College, Das, Harihar Presidency 
College Das, Narendrakumar Krishnath College, 
Berhampur Das, Panchugopal Kri.shnagar College 

(Continued In No. 2 June, 
nlonff with B.A. Reeulte. IMB.) 
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Text books for Intermediate Examin- 
atlon in Arts 1914. 

ENGLISH. 

Poetry : Wordsworth Selections to be 
compiled and published by the University, 
Gray’s Elegy, Milton’s L’ Allegro, II Penseroso 
Cowper’s Task, Book I. Prose : Froud — 
English Seamen of the Sixteenth Century, 
Lubbock — Peace and Happiness, Macaulay — 
Essay on Addison. A paper will be set on 
Essay, Prosody and Rhetoric, and some ques- 
tions will be set on unseen passages from 
works of the same standard of difficulty as 
those prescribed fc>r the Matriculation Examin- 
ation. 

VERNACULAR COMPOSITION. 

Bengali (Books recommended to be 
read as presenting models of style.) Iswar- 
chandra Vidyasagar — Maliabharat, Anukra- 
manika and Parbasangraha Adhyaya. Kali- 
prasanna Ghose — Prabhatchinta. Sasibhushan 
Sen — Karmakshetra. Haranath Basu — I.alit 
Prasanga, Ilcmchandra Bidyaratna — Nala 
charit. Jaladhar Sen — Himalaya. 

Hindi. (Books recommended to be read 
as presenting models of style.) Harishchandra 
— Charitavali. 1 Vatapnara}-an M isra — Sangit 
Shakuntal. Gadadhar Singh — Kadambari. 
Lala Sitaram — Nitibatika. 

Assamese — (Books recommended to be read 
as presenting models of style). Selections from 
Katha Bhagavat — i Brahmar Moha-nasa. 

2 Samanta Harana. Selections from Jonaki 
— I Jivaner Amiya. 2 Alanava-mahatva. 
Selections from Usha. — i Sarai Ghater 
i'uddha. 2 Dhana aru dhanar v\’avahara. 

3 Jivaner uddesya ki ? 

Burmese. (Books recommended to be 
read as pre^senting models of style.) i Maha- 
Janaka Jataka Vathu. 2 Vedura-Jataka 
Vathu 3 Sandakumara Jataka Vathu. 4 Ik 
Ponya Myttaza. 5 Mahalankara Vathu. 
6 Thamane Gyaw Loba Vathu. 

Uriya. (Books recommended to be read 
as presenting models of st}’lc.) Cliarupath, 
Part HI, translated by Bichhanda Patnaik. 
Ram.sankar Ray — Bibasini. Sasibhusan 
Ray — Dakhinatya Bhraman. Adiparba of 
Mahabharata ( Anukramanika and Parba- 
sangrahadhyaya), translated by Gobinda 
Chundra Mahapatra. 


Urdu. (Books recommended to be read 
as presenting models of style.) i. Naiangi 
Khayal by Azad. 2. Hayat-i Sadi. 3. Taubat- 
ul-Nusuh. 

.SANSKRIT. 

Poetry : Raghuvansam Cantos I and II, 
with Mallinatha’s Commentary. Bhattikavyam 
Cantos I and H. Prose : Mahabharatam and 
Da.sa Kumaracharitam, expurgated edition by 
Pandit Tarakumar Kaviratna, pages 7-38 and 
99-119. 

IlENf'.ALL 

(I 'or female candidates.) 

KaliiM'asanna Sinha Mahabharata (Nalo- 
pakh)'an). Michael Madhsudan Datta Megh- 
nad-badha Canto IV. Nabinchandra Das, 
RaghuYansa,('anto XI H. Akshaykumar Dutta 
Charupath, Part HI. Tarasankar Tarkaratna 
Kadambari ( expurgated edititon by Charu- 
chandra Bancrjee and Manilal Ganguli). 

PALI 

Anderson’s Pali Reader. The course also 
includes a knowledge of Pali Grammar of 
higher standard than that required at the 
Matriculation Examination. Grammar recom- 
mended K. Muller : Pali Grammar, or, 
Satischandra Vidyabhiishana’s Kaccayana. 

ARAIJIC. 

Universilv Selections compiled and edited 
by Dr. K. D. Ross, pii. D. Arabic Grammar : 
A book on Arabic Grammar to be published 
by the University for the Matriculation and 
Intermediate Examinations. 

PERSIAN. 

University Selections compiled and edited 
by Dr. Ik D. Ross, PII. I). 

CLASSICAL ARMENIAN. 

lh*ose. Moses of Khoren’s History of 
Armenia, Part 1 1 . Poetry : Elishe Vardapiet 
Doorian’s (bourse of Classical Armenian, Part 
II. The course also includes Armenian Gram- 
mar, of which a fuller knowledge will be 
required than at the Matriculation Exami- 
nation. 

GREEK. 

Herodotus Book VH. Plato— Crito. Homer 
— Ody.ssey, Books V and VI. 

LATIN 

Cicero — Orations again.st Catiline, I and 11 , 
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’ Livy Book XXI, Horace— Odes, Books III 
and IV. 

FRENCH. 

Erckmann — Chatrian— Histoire d’un Cons- 
crit, Kd. by Roper. Berthon — Modern French 
Verse. 

GERMAN. 

O. Elstcr — Zwishchen den Schlachten, 
Schiller — Selections from Lyrical Poems, ed. 
by Turner and Morshcad ( ^Iacrnillan ). The 
course also includes German Grammar. 

HISTORY. 

The follo\Yin^ books arc recommended : — 

Tout’s Advanced History of Great Britain, 
A.D. 1 lines, History of Eni^land, Gardiner's 
Student’s History of England, Ihny’s History 
of Greece for Beginners (A'. />. -This book 
comes down only to 322 IkC.), Smith’s Smaller 
History of Greece revised by Marind in, Smith’s 
Smaller History of Rome revised by Grecnidge, 
Shuckburgh’s History of Rome for Begin- 
ners, Mcrivalc and jollier’s School History of 
Rome ( only the portion from Actium to the 
end ). 

LOGIC. 

The subject of Logic is to be studied as 
defined by the syllabus. Students are recom- 
mended to use one or more of the following 
books, or select portions thereof, with special 
reference to the cour.se laid down in the 
syllabus : — Carveth Read — Logic, Deductive 
and Inductive, Bain — Logic (Deduction and 
Induction ), Welton — Logic Vol. 1 1. Praka.sh- 
chandra Sinlia — Tarka Vignan. Preparatory 
Reading— Students are advised to read — 
Minto’s Logic before joining the regular 
class. 

The following books are recommended for 
the guidance of teachers : — Hamilton Lectures 
on Logic, Mill System of Logic, Jevons Prin- 
ciples of Science, Bradley Princi[)les of Science, 
Bosanquet Logic, Sigwart Logic, Ueberweg 
System of Logic and History of Logical 
Doctrines, Venn Empirical Logic, Keynes 
Formal Logic. 

MATHEMATICS. 

No text-bo(.)ks arc prescribed. The .subject 
is to be taught in accordance with the 
syllabus prescribed in the Regulalion.s. The 
following books are recommended A.sutosh 
Mukhopadhyay Geometry of Conics, Jes.sop 
and Havelock Elementary Mechanics, D. N. 
MaJlik Elementary Dynamic.s. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

A. J. Herbertson — The'Oxford Geograph- 
ies, Vol. HI. Ellis W. Heaton’s The World. 
J.B. Reynolds— Europe. W.H. Arden Wood- 
General Geography for Indian Students. H 
R. Mill — The Realm of Nature. Simons & 
Richardson — Introduction to Practical Geo- 
graphy. G. Jame.s Morrison — Maps, their uses 
and construction. \^^ A. Eldcrton — Maps and 
Map-drawing. 

PHYSICS. 

Millikan and Gale— A First Course in 
Physics (Ginn & Co., New York and 
London). Glazcbrocd-: — Heat, Glazcbrook — 
Light, (Cambridge Phy.sical Serie.s.) Hadley — 
Magnetism and Electricity for Beginners. 
Wai.son — ICleincntary Practical Physics. Rajani 
Kanta Dc— Intermediate Course of Practical 
Physics. 

CHEMISTRY. 

W. A. Shenstonc —Inorganic Chemistry. 
Perkin and J^ean — Introduction to the Study 
of C'hemistry. Donington — Practical Exercises 
in ('hemistry. H. E. Stapleton — Introduction 
to Practical Chcmi.stry. P.('. Ray— Klcmentar)' 
Inorganic Chemistry. Bailey First Stage in 
Inorganic (.'hemistry. P. C. Ray Ih-actical 
Inorganic Chemistry. Haridas Saha and 
Kumudnath Chaudhuri — A Course of I’racti- 
cal Chemistry for Intermediate Students. 

I’HVSIOLOGV. 

Hill — Manual of Human Physiology. 

HOTAXV. 

h'armcr, J.B. — Practical Introduction to the 
Study of Botany (I.ondon, 1905). Bailey, L. 
n. — ilotaii;, An I^lementaryJTcxt for Schools 
(New York, 1901.) Darwin, I'.— Elements of 
Botany (Cambridge, latest edition). Candi- 
dates who lake up Botany will be required to 
possess a special knowledge of the followii'.g 
Natural Orders of i)lants : — (i) Cruciferac. (2) 
MalvacCvie. (3) Rhamnaceae or Sai)indaceae. 
(4) Leguminosae. (5) C’ucurbitaceac. 
Rubiaceac. 7; Compositac. (8) Solanaccae. 
(9) Labiatae. ( 10) Amarantaccac, (n; Coin- 
mclynaceae. (12) Gramineac. At the Inter 
mtxliatc Examinations in Arts and Science a 
.study of the outline of the life history of the 
following “Selected plants” is required to 
illustrate the gradual ascent in complexity of 
structure and reproductive cycle from the 
lowest fungi and algae to the phanerogams : — 
(i) Yeast. (2) Mucor or Euroteum. (3) 
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Spirogyra. (4) A Moss, (s) A Fern. (6) A 
Conifer. (7) A Monocotyledon. (8) A 
Dicotyledon. 

ZOOLOG V. 

J. Arthur Thomson — Outlines of Zoology 
(such portions of it as are required in the 
Syllabus}. R. E. Lloyd — An Introduction to 
Biology for Students in India. 


Text books for the Intermediate 
Examination in Science 1914. 

All same as in the I. A. except the 
following: — 

Bengali. — (Books recommended to be 
read as presenting models of style.) Hanin- 
chandra Rakshit — Banga Sahitye liankim. 
Jogendra nath Basu — Life of Machael Madhu- 
Sudan Dutt (smaller edition). Ramcndra 
Sundar Tribedi — Brakriti. Bramatha Nath 
Tarkabhushan— Sakyasinha. Jogendranath 
Chatterji — Srimanta Saoclagar. Saratchandra 
Bidyaratna — Bhisma, 


Text books for B. A. Examination 1914. 

ENGLISH 

Bass Course. — Shakespear — A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, Henry Hales Longer 

English Booms — Dryclen, Pope, Johnson, 
Cowper, Keats. Milton Ikiradisc Lost, Books 
X, XI and XII. Cowper Letters (^Golden 
Treasury ICdition). Carlyle Heroes and Hcro- 
Vvorsln'i). George Eliot Silas Marner. 

Honours Course. — In addition to the 
books prescribed for the Bass Course. Shakes 
pcare I'cmpest. Keats H)'perion. Selections 
from Wordsworth by Matthew Arnold (Golden 
Treasury Series). Matthew Arnold Essays 
in Criticism, Second Series, l^urkc Speeches 
on .American Taxation and Conciliation with 
the Colonies (Burke’s Selected Works edited 
by Payne, Vol. i). The following books are 
recommended for the study of the Philology 
of the English Language and the History of 
English Literature -.—Lounsbury History of 


the English Language. Latham Handbook 
of the English Language. Thomson 
Students' English Literature, founded upon 
the Manual of Thomas B. Shaw. Saintsbury : 
Short History of Engli.sh Literature. 

The following books are prescribed for 
candidates who take up the alternative paper 
in Engli.sli : — 

Carlyle : Bast and Present. Pater : Appre- 
ciations. 

VERN ACU LAR COM POSITION. 

Ben(;ali. — (Books recommended to be 
read as presenting ideals f.)f character and 
models of style.) — Bankiin Chandra Chatterji : 
Kapalkundala. Chandicharan Bancrjce ; 
Life of Vid)'asagar. Rajendranath Bidya- 
bhushan ; Srikantlia. 

Hindi. (Hooks recommended to be read 
as presenting ideals of character and models 
f)f style.) Harischandra — Miidra Rakshas. 
Bratapnarayan Misa, — S^chal Siksha. Ganga- 
pra.sad Agnihotri — N ibandhmalanarh. 

A.SSAMi:.se. — Books recommended to be 
read as prc.senting ideals of character and 
models of style.) Selections from Kalha 
Bhagavat. i. Sri Krishner Janma. 2. Kaliva- 
damana — 3. Varsha am Sarat Varnana. 
Selections from Juiiaki. — i. Samsara 
pravaha. 2. .Atma-Sam}'ama. 3. Saknntala, 
by Lambodar Bora (the whole). 

Burmese.— (Books recommended to be 
read as presenting ideals of character and 
models of style.) — Buridat Zat ; Narada Zat ; 
Zinatthai)akathani. 

Uriva. — (Book.s recommended to be read 
as presenting ideals of character and models 
of style.) — Radhanath Ray Mahajatra, 
Cantos I — IV. Raghuvansa, translated by 
Biclihanda Batnaik. 

Crdu. 1913 AND 1914. — (Books to be 
read as presenting models of style and ideals 
of character.) — :. Ab-i-Hayat. 2. Nazm-i- 
Muntakhab. 3. iMusadas-i-lIali. 

SANSKRIT. 

Bass Course. — ( Poetry ). Alanusamhita 
Chapter II with Kulluka’s Commentary. 
Kiratarjuniyams : Cantos I and II with 
Mallinatha’sCommcntary. Drama. — A bhijnana 
Sakuntalam ; Uttara Ramacharitam ; lii.story 
of Sanskrit Literature as in Macdonell 
(omitting Chapters II — IX). 
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Honours Course. — ( In addition to the 
Books prescribed for the Pass Course.) Poetry 
— Bhattikavyam : Cantos XII and XU I. 
Kadambari : Pages 102 to 124, Bombay Edi- 
tion, commencing with “^^5 to 

I Rigveda Samhita 
Hymns from Rigveda, with Sayana’s Com- 
mentary, edited by Peterson, Part I, Suktas 
I — 12. Grammar and Rhetoric. — Siddhanta 
Kaumudi— Karaka and Samasa ; Dandi — 
Kavyadaras ; Sahitya Darpan, Chapter VI. 

PALI. 

Pass Course. — ( Poetry ) — Dhamapada ; 
Khuddaka Patha. (Prose) — Milanda-Panha 
(Trencker’s edition), pages 1 — 216. Dhamma- 
pada — Attha Katha, Vol. I, edited by Mr. 
Norman in the P.T.S. Grammar. — Rupasiddhi 
(Rangoon or Colombo Edition). Kiclhorn’s 
Sanskrit Grammar. Comparative Philology — 
Peile’s Primer of Philology. 

Honours Course — (In addition to the books 
prescribed for the Pass Course ). Mahavamsa 
Chapters i — 5. Dighanikaya Mahagovinda 
Sutta, Mahaparinabana Sutta, Rhys Davids 
Buddhist India. 

ARABIC. 

Pass Course — University Selections to be 
compiled and edited by Lt.-Col. D. C. Philott 
I. A, Grammar — Arabic Grammar according 
to modern method to be published by the 
University. Honours Course — (In addition to 
the books prescribed for the Pass Course ). 
University Selections to be compiled and 
edited by Lt.-Col. D. C. Phillott, l. A. The 
The Honours Course in Arabic also includes 
the elements of Arabic Prosody and Rhetoric, 
the outlines of Mahomedan history down to 
the fall of the Abbasid Caliphate ; and a 
general knowledge of Arabic literature. 

PERSIAN. 

Pass Course— University Selections to be 
compiled and edited by Lt.-Col. D.C. Phillott, 
I. A. The Pass Course includes the elements 
of Persian Prosody and Rhetoric and a 
knowledge of Arabic Grammar up to the 
Intermediate standard. Honours Course — (In 
addition to the books prescribed for the 
Pass Course). University Selections 
to be compiled and edited by Lt.-Col. D. C. 
Phillott, I. A. The Honours Course includes 
the outlines of Mahomedan history in so far 
as it relates to Persia Central Asia and India 
and the History of Persian literature. 


CLASSICAL ARMENIAN. 

Pass Course. — Poetry. Bagratoonie's 
translation of Paradise Lost, Books IX, X, 
XI and XII. Prose. Agathangalo’s Histoiy, 
Parts I and 111 . Meses of Khoren’s History. 
The course includes the History of Armenia. 

Honours Course.— (In addition to the 
books prescribed for the Pass Course.) Poetry. 
Bagratoonic’s Haik Dientsazo, Books I, II, 
III, IV and V. Prose. John Cathalicas 
Elishe. The course includes the History of 
Armenian Literature and the Elements of 
Armenian Philology. 

GREEK. 

Pass Course. — Homer Odyssy, Books I 
and 11 . Sophocles Ajax. Plato — Phiedo. 
Demosthenes Philippics, I, II, and III. 

Honours Course. — (In addition to the 
books prescribed for the Pass Course). 
/Kschylus Prometheous ; Aristophanes Birds 
Thucydides Book I, Chapters 1 — 80. I’cr- 
manent Subjects. — The following books may 
be consulted ; — Philology of the Greek 
Language — Giles Comparative Philology ; 
History of Classical Greek Literature. Murray 
Greek Literature. 

LATIN. 

Pa.ss Course. — Cicero Pro Muracna. Livy 
Book I. Virgil Georgi.s, Book II. Horace 
Ars PtJL'tica. 

Honours Course. — (In addition to the 
books prescribed for the Pass Course.) — 
Lucretius Book V. ; Terence Andria ; Cicero 
Letters (Tyrrell’s Selections) ; Tacitus 
Histories, I^ook I. Permanent Subjects. — The 
following books may be consulted. 

Philology of the Latin Language— 
Lindsay Historical Latin Grammar ; History 
of Latin Literature to the end of the Augustan 
Period — Mackail Latin Literature. 

ERENCH. 

Pa.ss Course. — Dc Vigny Cinq .Mars. 
Thierry Litters sur Phistoire de PTance, edited 
by Masson and Prothcro. Racine Britaiinicus. 
Rostand L’Aiglon. The course also includes 
P'rench Grammar and the outlines of P'rench 
History. 

Honours Course. — (In addition to the 
books prescribed for the Pass Course.) 
Corneille Cid. Moliere L’Avare. Victor 
Hugo Hernani. The course also includes 
French Grammar and the outlines of French 
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History and also the elements of iMench 
literature. 

Grammar Recommended. — V. dc Vavas 
Grammairc des Grammairey. Text-book in 
French Philology recommended :—Darmes- 
teter Historical French Grammar Historique 
de la languc P'rancaise. The period of French 
Literature selected for 1914 is the 17th 
century. 

GERMAN. 

Pass Course. — Frcytag Die Ahnen. Schil- 
ler Wilhelm Tell. The course includes, in 
addition to the prescribed texts, (Grammar and 
the outlines of German Histor)-. 

Honour.s Course. — (In addition to the 
books prescribed for the Pass ('ourse.) Gcethe 
Iphigenie auf Taiiris. I'reytag Soli und IIal> 
en. The course includes, in addition to the 
prescribed texts, Grammar and the outlines 
of German History and also the elements of 
German Philology and the History of a selec- 
ted period of German Literature. 

Grammar recommended. —J. W'right His- 
torical German Gratnmar. The period selec- 
ted for 1914 is 1750—1832. 

HISTORY. 

Pass Course. — Paper 1 . Lodge — iModeni 
Europe. Paper II, Period — the Reign of 
Queen Victoria. Low and Sandeis : The His- 
tory of p’ngland during the reign of Victoria, 
1837 — 1901. Paper HI. Elphin.stone History 
of India Smith Early Ilihtory of India. A. 1). 
limes IIi.story of British India. 

Honours Course.— (In addition to the 
IBooks prescribed for the Pass Course.) Paper 
IV. Period from 479- 404 B.C. Bur}’ HLior\’ 
of (Greece ; Holm History of Greece. Gmie 
History of Greece. Paper V. Period from 
264 — 146 B. C. Shuckburgh History of Rome. 
Mommsen History of Rome, translated by 
Dickson. Paper VI. Hallam Europe iluring 
the Middle Ages. Myers History t»f the 
Middle Ages. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY AND POLI- 
TICAL ITHLOSOPHV. 

Books recommended for the guidance of 
students : — 

Political Economv. 

Pass Course.— Paper 1. Marshal Eco- 
nomics of Industry, R. T. Ely Outlines of 
Economics [Revis^ and Enlarged by Ely, 


Adams, Lorezii and Young ( Macmillan )]. 
Guide Principles of Political Economy. 

Honours Course. Paper IV. (In addition to 
the books recommended for the Pass Course.) 
Flux l^conomic Principles, H. R. Seager In- 
troduction to hxonomic.s. 

Political Piiilo.soimiv. 

Pass Course. — Paper H. Leacock Pllements 
of Political Science. Blunt.shli Theory of the 
State. Woodrow Wilson The State, Court- 
ney \\ orking Constitution of England. Pa.ss 
Course. — Jkaper HI. (Application of the Prin- 
ciples of I*olitical Economy to Indian 'Topics.) 
Imperial Gazetteer Vol. III. (Economic). 
Report of the Indian Ciirrcnc}' Committee 
(1898) — C9390 of 1896. East India Currency. 
( orrespondcnce respecting the propo.sals on 
Currency made by the Government of India 
— C8840 of 1904. January 1902. T. Morri- 
son Industrial Organi.sation of an Indian 
Province. 

Honours ('our.se.— Paper V. (Iji addition 
to the books recommended for the Pas.s 
Course.) Specially .selected text — Aristole 
Politics (translated by Weldon or Jomett). 
Hobbes Levaithan. 

Books recommended for the guidance of 
teachers — Mill Political Plconomy. Nicholson 
Principles of Political Economy. Sidgwick 
Development of l^uropean Polity. Sidgwick 
JCIcmcnts of Polities. IVIarsliall Principles 
of l*"conomics. Pollock Introduction to 
tile History of the Science of 
politics. Ranadii Essays on Indian Eco- 
nomics, Badcn-Powell Land Sy.stems of 
Biitlsh India. R. ('. Dutt India in the 
Xh'ctoriaii Age. R. C. Dutt 7 'he Ivconomic 
History of India under Early Briti.sh Rule. 
Bryce American C'ommon wealth (for the 
(’onstitution of the United States). Strachey 
India. A. Lawrence Lowell Governments 
and Parties in Continental Europe (two vols.), 
Longmans, Circen & Co. J. A. R. Marriott 
ICnglisli Political Institutions. Pierson 
Principles of P'conomics. Carver Distribution 
i)f Wealth. I’algravc Dictionary of 
Political Economy, l^arker Political Thoughts 
of Plato and .Aristotle. Review of the Trade 
of India (annual) by the Director-General of 
Commercial Intelligence. 

MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

The following books are recommended to be 
used in studying the subject of Mental and 
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Moral Philosophy as defined by the 
Syllabus : — 

Psychology — ( Pass and Honours )— 
HofTding Outlines of Psychology. Wundt 
Human and Animal Ps)'chology. Stout 
Manual of Ps^^cholo^y. James Text-book 
of Psychology. 

Preparatory Reading — Students are ad- 
vised to read — Kitchener Primer of Psycho 
logy, before joining the regular class. 

Ethics — (Pass and Honours) — Seth 
Study of Ethical Principles. Martincau 
Types of l^thical Theory. ]\Iackcnzic 
Manual of Ethics. Mill Utilitarianism, 

Preparatory Reading — Students are ad- 
vised to read — Muirhead h'lemcnts of ICthics, 
Mohit (diandra Sen Elements of .Moral 
Philosophy, before joining the regular class. 

Gknekal PlHLVOSOiiv.— (Pass and 
Honours) — Kiilpe Introduction to Philoso- 
phy. Marvin Introduction to Philosophy. 
Paulsen Introduction to Philosophy. 

Natural TiiEOLociv.— fllonours)— Mar- 
tineau Study of Religion. I'lint Theism, 
and Antitheistic 'Pheorics. 

Preparatory Reading — Students are ad- 
vi.sed to read — Knight Asj)ccts of Theism, 
or Armstrong God and the Soul, before 
joining the regular cla.ss. 

Hi.sTOkV 01 - PllH.OSOl’llv - (Honours)— 
The following books are recommended : — 
Weber Hi.story of IMiilosophy. P'alcken- 
berg History of IModern Philosophy. Knight 
Hume (Hlackwood’s Philosophical Classics). 
Eraser Berkeley (Do) 

Preparatory Reading — Schwcglcr History 
of Philosophy. 

Spi-:cial Text — ( Honours ) — Eraser 
Selections from Berkeley (Principles of Hu- 
man knowledge and Essay towards a Nc”' 
Theory of Vision only). 

Thcfollowing books are recommended for 
the guidance of teachers : — 

PsvCHOL()(;v -James Principles of Psy- 
chology. Ward Psychology ( Art. in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica). Ladd 1 -dcmcnls 
of Physiological Psychology. Herbert Spen- 
cer Principles of Psychology. Bain Sen-ses 
and the Intellect. Bain Emotiejns and the 
will. Sully Human Mind. Wundt Out- 
lines of Psychology. 

Ethics— Green Prolegomena to Ethics. 


Sidgwick Methods of Ethics. Wundt 
Ethics. Leslie Stephen Science of Ethics. 
Janet Theory of Morals. Paulsen System 
of Ethics. Abbot Kant’s Theory of Ethics. 
Sidgwick History of Ethics. Alexander 
Moral Order and Progress. 

GeiXekal Phi].osoitiy and Natural 
TllEOLOGV—Greeii IVolegomcna to Ethics. 
Bradley Appearence and Reality. P'. 
(!aird Critical Philosophy of Kant. Sidgwick 
Philosophy of Kant and other Lecture.s. Sidg- 
wick Philosophy, its Scope and Relations. 
Herbert Spcnccr First Principles. Hegel 
Philosophy of Mind (Wallace). Ilegcl Philo- 
sophy of Right (Dyde\ Lotze Metaphysics. 
l*flciclcr> r ; IMiilosophy of Religion. Caircl 
Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion. 
W. G. Ward Philosophy of Theism. Janet 
Final Causes. Ilegel Philosophy of Religion 
(.Spiers and Senderson). Lotze Outlines of 
the Philosophy of Religion. E. Caird Evo- 
lution of Religion. James Varieties of 
U el igi o u s 1 C x \ )c ri e n ce. 

1 Lsrr(.)RV ov FiiiLOSOiniv— Ueberweg 
History of Pliilosoj)hy. Fh'dmann History 
of Philosopli}'. Leslie Stephen English 
'fhought in the JCightcenth Century. 

IMathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Pliysio- 
logy, Botany and Zoology — Same as in B.Sc. 


Text books for B. Sc, Examination 
I9M. 

MATHEMATICS. 

]‘ASS COURSE. 'J'he following book., are 
recommended: — i. Higher Plane 1 ’.igonn- 
m et r}' — 'Pod hunter’s Plane T rl go 1 ) f ; m c L r\’, 

edited by Hogg. J. Plane Anal)'tical 
Geometry — Lonc)’s Eleinenls of 

ordinate Geometry. C. Smith’s Elementary 
Treatise on (!onic Sections. 3. Diflcrential 
Calculus - Edwards, Differential Cakulus On* 
Beginners or Ganesh Prasad’.s IDififcrential C.«d- 
culu.s, 4. Integral Calculus and Differential 
Equations— Edwards, Integral C’alculus for 
Beginners. Taylor’s The DifTerential and Inte- 
gral Calculus and Differential Equations. 
Ganesh Prasad’s Integral Calculus. 4. Hydro- 
statics — Besant’s Elementary ^ Hydrostatics. 
Loney’s Elements of Hydrostatics. 5. Astrono- 
my — Parker’s Elements of Astronomy. 
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HONOURS COURSE.— I. Higher Algebra— 
Hall and Knight’s Higher Algebra. C. Smith’s 
A Treatise on Algebra. 2. Elementary 
Theory of Equations — Cajori’s Introduction to 
Theory of Equations, Chapter I — VII. 3. 
Higher Plane Trigonometry — Todhunter’s Pla- 
ne Trigonometry, edited by Ilogg. 4. Plane 
Analytical Geometry — Loney’s l^dcmcnts of 
Co-ordinate Geometry. C, Smith’s l^Icmentary 
Treatise on Conic Sections. .Salmon f'onic 
Sections. 5* Elementary Solid Geometry — 
C. Smith, Elementary treatise on Solid Geo- 
metry. 6 Elementary Principles of Vectors — 
Kelland and Tait, Introduction to Oiiater- 
nions, 3rd Jildition, cdilcfl by Knott. Ilen- 
rici and Turner, Vectors and Rotors. 7 Dif- 
ferential Calculus — Williamson, Differential 
Calculus. cS Integral Calculus and Differen- 
tial Equations — Williamson, Integral ('alcu- 
lus. Murray, Introductory C'oursc! in Differen- 
tial P 2 quations. g Statics- -^linchin, Statics, 
Volume I. Jeans, Theorelical Mechanics. 
10 Dynamics of a Particle — Lonc>', Dynamics 
of a Particle. Jean.‘^, Theoretical Mechanics. 
(!ox. Mechanics. n Ii)'drostatics — Pesant, 
Fdementary 1 lydro.statics. Loney, JClcmcnls 
of H)'d rostatics. 12 Astronomy — Parher, 
Klojnents of Astronom\'. "N'oung, Mai^ual of 
Astronomy. 

;V.A’. — Candidates who take up Mathe- 
matics at the P.A. or U.Sc. Examination arc 
recommended to refer to Saxciby’s Practical 
MalliCinatics. Candidates who take up 
1 fonours in Mathematics at the B.A. or ikSc. 
ICxamination are recommended to refer to 
Cox’s Mechanics. 

PllVSK’S. 

Pass Course— W'atson, A Text- 
book of Physics. Hadley, Magnetism and 
hdcctricity for Students. Pass Prai'lic.al - 
Watson, A Text-hook of Practical Pliysics. 
Harrison, A Course of Practical PIiN sfcs. 

Honours (.’oursk — rin addition to the 
hooks pi escribed for the Pass (a.)urse'' - Poyn- 
ting and Thomson, .Sound. PMscr, Heat for 
Advanced Students. Maxwell. Theory of 
Heal. Eelser, Light for Students. Io>ster and 
Porter, Eleinentaiy Treatise on ^IClcctricit)^ 
amlMagnctism. Henderson, Practical I’hysics. 

Book recommended for consultation — 
Planck, Treatise on Thcrmo(l\ namics. 

A". Z?.— Candidates who take up the Hono- 
urs Course in Physics at the B.A. or B.Sc. 
Examination are recommended to refer to 
Saxelby’s Practical Mathematics. 
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CHEMISTRY. 

Pass Course— Van Deventer, Physical 
Chemistry for Beginners. Newth, Inorganic 
Chemistry. Holleman, Inorganic Chemistry. 
Hollcinan, Organic Chemistry. Ira Remsen, 
Organic Chemistry. ]. Wade, Introduction to 
the Study of Organic Chemistry. Gooch 
and Walker, Outlines of Inorganic Cliemistry. 
I'rancis Jones, Practical C'hcmistry. Alex- 
tander Smith, (jcneral Inorganic Chemi.stry. 
F. Mollwo Perkin, Qualitative Chemical 
Analysis— Organic and Inorganic. Clowes 
and ('oI(3man, ( Juantitative Analysis. J. B. 
(kihen, Theoretical Organic Chemistry. 

IhiNouiis CajURsi-:— 'In addition to the 
books rscommended for the Pass Course). 
H.C. Jon(!s, Fleinents of Physical C’hemistry. 
Ostwald, I'oiindalions of Aual\ tical Chemis- 
try. V'alentij'ic and Hodgkinson, Practical 
(Micmistry. ('ohen, Practical Organic Chc- 
mistr\'. Caven and Landor, Systematic In- 
organic Chemistrs'. OsUvald, Outlines of 
CiciuM'al (.‘hcmhiry. J. Walker, Introduction 
to Piiysical Chemistry. 

A’./>. — Candidates who take np Chemistry 
at th(i B. A. or B. Sc. ICxamination are recom- 
mended to refer to .Saxclby’.s Practical 
^lalhcmaties. 

BOTANY. 

Pa.^s Ck)URsi:. — Vines, S. H. .An I'Jemcn- 
lary 'Pext-Book of Botany (London, 1905). 
Scott, D. H. Structural botany, 2 Vols. 
London, 1904-06'. Darwin, 1 \, and .Acton, 
Cj. H. Practical Physiolog}’ of Plants (Cam- 
bridge, latest edition ). Prain, D. Bengal 
Plants C'alciiUa, 1903 ) or Roxburgh IHora, 
Indica, edited by ('. B. Clarke ( Calcutta, 
1S74. Honours CkjURSE — (In addition to the 
text-books for the Pass C bourse). Strasburger 
1 C Text-book of Botan\', translated by 
Porter, revised by Lang (/Phird Edition, 
T.ondon ) I\c\'nolds Green, J. Vegetable 
Physiology ( I.ondon, 1900'-. Schimper, 
,A. V. W. (jeograj)by of Plants (Oxford, i|P3) 
The following hooks are recommended for 
the guidance i^f teachers* ; — Bower, Practical 
IkUany, 1902. Strasburger and Hillhousc, 
I’ractical llotany, 7th Edition, 1911. 

ZOOLOGY. 

Pass C'oiirse —Boas, Text-book of Zoology. 
vShipley and McBride, Zoology. Oscar Hertiwg 
and H. J. Campbell, The Cell. R. E. Lloyd 
An introduction to Biology for Students in, 
India. P. J. Parker and W. N. Parker, An 
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Elementary Course of Practical Zoology. 
Foster and Balfour, The Elements of Embryo- 
logy (edited by Sedgwick and W. Heape) 
Wallace — Darwinism. Honours Course — (In 
addition to the books prescribed for the 
Pass Course ). Miall and Hammond, The 
Structure and Life-history of the Herlequin 
Fly. Miall and Denny, The Cockroach. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

Pass Course - Starling, Elements ofllirnan 
Physiology (latest edition). Practical — 
Schafer, ICssentials of Histiology and either 
Halliburton’s Essentials of (diemical Physio- 
logy, Brodie’s Essentials of h'xperimental 
Physiology or Beddard, Judkins, Hill,Pcrnbrey 
and Maclcod|Practical Physiolog)*. Honours 
Course — Hall burton Handbook ofl’liysiology. 
Stewart, Manual of Physiok^gy. Howell, 
Text-book of Physiolog)'. Practical, Tlic 
same as for the Pass Course. 

Syllabus in Experimental Physiology.— - 

Pass Course — I he induction coil ; single 
shocks ; short circuiting kc)' ; effect of 
single shocks on the tongue ; break- 
sheJek is stronger than the make-shock. 
Helmholtz’s Modification ; Neefs Hammer. 
Pithiing a frog ; ncrve-musclc preparation. 
Mechanical, chemical, thermal and electrical 
stimulation of muscle and nerve. The (jraphic 
method : Simple lever ; crank lever 
( myograph ) ; moist chamber. Minimal and 
maximal excitation with single induction 
shocks ( make and break ). Stimulation b)' 
constant current : contraction of muscle only 
at make and break. The muscle curve : — 
Single contraction of a frog’s muscle ; the 
latent period, the period of contraction and 
the period of relaxation. Time-tracing by 
tuningfork. Method of after-loading. The 
iufiuence of temperature and of load on 
muscular contraction. The work performed 
by a muscle during a twitch. Elasticity and 
extensibility of muscle. Summation of mu.s- 
cular contraction : tetanus. Fatigue of muscle. 
Thickening of muscle on contraction. 
Bernard’s curare experiment. Stimulation of 
a mortor nerve ; unequal excitability (greater 
nearer the centre of a mortor nerve ); ex- 
citability of flexor and extensor nerves. 
Velocity of nerve-impulse ( myograph ic me- 
thod ). Electro-Physiology Galvani’s ex- 
periment of contraction with metals ; Glavadi’s 
experiment of contraction without metals. 
The Frog’s heart ; — Beating of the heart ; 
effect of heat and cold ( heart in sitn ); section 


of the heart ; effect of heat and cold on 
exci.sed heart. Stannius* experiment. Graphic 
record of the beat of the heart ( suspension 
method and also direct registration with 
heart-lever ). Pulse — Sphygmographic tracing. 
Blood-pressure in man : Sphygmometer (Hill 
and Bernard’s ), Reflex action (simple ex- 
periments on a pithed frog). Vision : — Acco- 
mmodation ; Scheincr’s experiment ; near 
and far point. Purkingc-Sanson’s images : 
Phakoscope ; Blind .spot ; yellow spot ; Colour 
vision ; Complementary colours. 

Honours— Additional Experiments — 
The Induction Coil — Break extra-current of 
Farada)’. I'hc Rheonome : Effect of .sudden 
variation of current. Isotonic and I.sometric 
contraction. Influence of veratrine on mus- 
cular contraction. Indefatigability of nerve. 
ICxcitation of muscle by constant current : 
I’olar excitation of a muscle. Electrotonus. 
Electrotcuiic changes in excitability and con- 
ductivity of a nerve. Kuhne’s experiment of 
contraction without metals. ICxamination ot 
currents in niuscki, nerve and heart by means 
of the reflecting galvanometer 

Frog’s heart — Minimal .stimulus causes 
maximal contraction. “Staircase effect.” 
Single contraction of the ventricle. Tetanisa- 
tion. Refractory period. Stimulation of the? 
vagus. Action of drugs (Muscarin and Atro- 
pin) on the heart. 

Voice and Sf)eech : Laiymgoscopc. Vision : 
()j)hthalmoscnpe ; Perimeter 


BOMBAY UNIVERSITY. 

I'hc first and second examinations in Law ^\iil 
be held on the iTlh, i8th, 2o»h, 21th 
and 25II1 Juno rosf)CCtiveIy hetwoen 
the hours 10-30 to 1-30 .\.m. and 2-30 to 5-30 r.M. 
The final M. 11 B. .S, and 1 ^. M. S. Examina 
tions will also be held on the above dates. The 
I’ractical and clinical examinations will be held on 
day.s to be notified by the E.xaminers. 

The following gentlemen will conduct the 
. E.xaminations \ First LL. B. Exam 

K.\ariiiii*Ts 

R. K. Tarachand Ksqr. Sitaram S. 
Patkar l^lsqr. and A. A. Chitre Esqr. S^econd LL, B. 
Exam : — T. M. Kajiji Esqr, J. R. Ghurpure Esqr, 
and S. S. Ranguckar Esqr. 
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Final M, B, B. S. Fxam. Part I. :--N. F. 
Surveyor Esqr. and Lt. Col. L. F. Childe( Medicine 
and Therapeutics) ; B. E. Ghasvala Esqr. and 
Major E.F. Gordon Tucker (Medical Jurisprudence 
and Mental Diseases) ] Lt. Col C. H. L. Meyer 
and R. Row Esqr. (General Pathalogy and Bac- 
teriology) ; Major L. T. R. Hutchinson (Hygiene). 
Final M. B. B. S. Fxam. Part II. : — Lt. Col. A. 
Street and B. H. Nanavatty Esqr. (Surgery) ; Major 
A. W. Tuke and N. A. Parandare Esqr. (Midwifery, 
Diseases of Women and Childrim) ; Major (1. 
Maepherson (Opthalmology). /. M. S. 

Exam : — A. G. Viegas Esep. and Captain William 
1). H. Stevenson (^Medicine and Pathalogyj ; 
Major T. S. Novis and H. I. Jan Mahomed 
(^SiirgeryJ; H. N. Anklesaria Esep. and Major 

A. W. Tuke (Midwifery and Diseases of Women 
and children) ; Major L. 'W R. Hutchinson and 

B. E. Ghasvala Esqr. ("Medical Jurisprudence, 
Hygiene and Practical 'loxicology j. 


It is hereby notified that the Senate has, with 
. the sanction of the Government, made 

C in 

Ht'-’nintimis following alteration in Regulation i 

in Engineering : — All the words after the word 
‘mu.A’ in line 1 regulation i in Engineering (Page 
tt8 of the Calendar for 1911-12) luavo been deleted 
and the following substituted instead ; ‘“produce 
a certificate signed by the Principal of an affiliated 
Arts College to the effect that he has satisfactorily 
carried out at such College the work ai)pointC(l by 
the University for the first year after Matriculation 
or have passed the Previous Examination of this 
University, or have passed an examination in some 
University recognized by this University which is 
considered by the Syndicate at least equivalent 
to the Previous Examination of this University.” 


PUNJAB UNTVERSrrY. 

The First Examination in Law and the LT.. B. 
Exam DatM Examination commence from 'fues- 
day the 4th June to Tuc.sday the nth 
June between the hours 3 and ir a.m. The 


B. T. Examination also begins from Tuesday the 
4th June and lasts up to Saturday 8th June 1912. 


ALLAHABAD UNIVERSITY. 

The new Senate Hall of Allahabad University 
NewScime the erection of which is now nearing 
completion is to be opened about 
the end of July or the beginning of August. 


r. As soon as possible after the 30th of June 
Fir rtio.i r.f Registrar shall report 

Chancellor the number of 
(.i.,<juaics vacancies among ordinary fellows elec- 
ted under section 6 (2) (a) of the Indian Univer- 
sities Act, 190.4, which hav j already occurred, or 
which will occur in cour.se of the calendar year. 
The registrar shall also communicate the said in- 
formation to each registered graduate resident in 
India. 

2. Once in every year on such date as the 
Chancellor may appoint in this behalf, there shall, 
if neccs.sar}’, be an election to fill any vacancy 
among the ordinary fellows to be elected by regis- 
tered graduates. 

3. As soon as the Cdiancollor has fixed the 
dale for the election of ordinary fellows under 
section 6 (2) (a) of the Indian Universities Act, 
1Q04, the registrar shall circulate a notice to every 
registered graduate resident in India, stating the 
number of vacancies, ami that candidates may be 
nominated for election within a time to be named 
in the notice. Such lime shall be not less than a 
fortnight from the date of the issue of the notice. 

4. Within the said time any registered gradu- 
ate may [iropose a candidate for election as an 
ordinary fcdlow. 'I’hc proposal must be seconded 
by another registered graduate, and shall be depo- 
sited in the office of the registrar before the expi- 
ry of the time fixed in the notice issued under rule 3. 
Each registered graduate shall be entitled to 
nominate as many candidates for election as there 
are vacancies. In the nomination from the proposer 
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will be required to state that the candidate is 
willing to serve as a fellow. 

5. On the expiration of the period fixed by the 
notice, the registrar shall, after scrutiny of the 
nominations received, prepare and send to every 
registered graduate resident in India, a list of 
candidates duly nominated, together with a voting 
paper, and shall also specify the time within which 
votes must be deposited with him. 

6. The voting paper must be signed by the 
voter and shall be placed in a sealed cover super- 
scribed ‘voting paper for the election of ordinary 
fellows by registered graduate’ , and either delivered 
in person to the registrar at the University office, 
or sent by registered post to him. The voting 
paper must reach the registrar before the exi)iry 
of the time fixed within which votes will be 
received. 

7. The registrar shall deposit all covers con- 
taining voting papers in a safe in his office, until 
the time fixed by the syndicate for oi)cning them, 
arid for scrutinising and counting the votes. 

8. The Syndicate shall appoint two members 
of the Senate to act with the registrar in the scruti- 
ny and counting of the votes. 

9. At the time fixed for opening the covers of 
the voting papers, the covers shall be opened by 
the registrar in the presence of the said members, 
and the voting papers shall then be duly scruti- 
nised 


11. After the scrutiny is completed and the 
votes have been counted, a statement shall be 
prepared for submission to the Chancellor, show- 
ing the number ’of votes received by each candi- 
date. Such statement shall be signed by the regis- 
trar and the said two members of the Senate. 

Subject to the Chancellor’s approval, candidates 
who have received the largest number of votes shall 
be deemed to be elected up to the number of 
vacancies available. In the event of two or more 
candidates obtaining an equal number of votes, 
the Clianccllor shall decide which of then shall be 
deemed to be elected. 

1 2. The voting papers shall be preserved in 
the registrar's office after the election, till such 
times as the Syndicate may direct. 



A.VD SCHOOLS. 


10. Every registered graduate whose name is 
on the register shall be entitled to vote. Each 
voter shall be entitled to as many votes as there 
are vacancies, but he shall not record more than 
one vote for any one of the candidates. If more 
than one vote be recorded by a voter for the same 
candidate, such votes shall be reckoned as one 
vote. If the voter records more votes than the 
number of vacancies, his vote shall be cancelled. 
The decision of the registrar and two members of 
the Senate appointed to act with him shall be final 
as to the validity of any votes recorded. In cjisc 
of difference of opinion between them, the decision 
shall be in accordance with the opinion of the 
majority. 


Mr. V.. A. Ilnuic, Professer of English, Talna 
r.-\tna CtjUcgc, has been aj)pointed to 

l.aiiklpur <- r. , 1 

act as Inspector of Schools, ralna 
Division Mr. Home was very popular Avith the 
students, as he had a sympathetic interest in the 
welfare of his students. 


The fiihar National College, Bankipore has 
n.N. CoUfiRe 'got a grant of Rs. 35,000 for the buil- 
Lankipur ^ Hostel fot its studcnts. 

The governing body of the College has selected 
the compound to the North-West of the College 
as the most suitable site. We understand that the 
B,N. College Committee has requested the new 
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Director Of Public Instruction Behar and Orissa, to 
grant Rs. 25,000 more so as to enable the College 
to acquire the Female Hospital which is just to the 
west of the College. We trust the government 
will be pleased to sanction the amount prayed for. 


The residents of the Nawadah subdivision in 
A hiijh School district of Gaya collected about 

Gaya" District ^0,000 ill Connection with the 

Coronation of Their Imperial Majes- 
ties* Visit to India. It was decided that the memo- 
rial should take the form of a High English School, 
for which a sum of Rs. 40,000 is needed. The 
public of Nawadah have submitted to the Inspector 
of Schools, Patna Division for a grant of Rs. 12,000 
out of the allotments made for secondary education 
in Bihar. The Sub. Divisional officer of Nawadah 
and the District Magistrate of Gaya have suppor- 
ted the application, which, we hope, will receive 
favourable consideration from Mr. Horne, the 
present Inspector of Schools, Patna Division. 


A special scholarship of Rs. 15 a month is 
. . granted to Frank Mallittee, tenable 

M.-inunere ’ 

ciaktSta Martinicrc School, 

Calcutta, subject to the usual condi- 
tion of good conduct and satisfactory progrees. 
The scholarship will take effect from the ist May, 
1912. 


On 'Piiesday the r4th inst. a public lecture 
was delivered by Prof. [. C. Swami- 

Lhavanag.ir 

narayana of the Gujrat College 
Ahmedabad in the Library Hall of the Alfred High 
School Bhavanagar on “The Ashramas of old and 
duties thereof” before a large gathering of High 
School aiivl C.'ollcge Students and some outsiders. 
Mr. P. D. Pattani c.i.e. the Dewan, of Bhavanagar 
presided. The lecturer began with a history and the 
division of the Ashramas and dwelt at great length 
upon the first of them viz. the Brahmacharyash- 
rama, the whole interest centering round the sys- 
tem of education prevailing on those times. After 


comparing the ancient and the modern systems he 
pointed out the defects of the modem one lacking 
as it was in the teaching of morality and religion. 
An elaborate explanation of the duties and func- 
tions of the other three ashrams brought the subject 
to a conclusion. The chairman then standing up 
referred to some of the important points and spoke 
in eulogistic terms of the abilities of the lecturer as 
a Mathematician. After a vote of thanks had been 
tendered to the chair and the lecturer, the audience 
which met at 6 p.m., dispersed at 8 p. m. 

His Majesty’s birthday was celebrated here on 
A v Sthooi instant, the day preceding 

Hiipur summer vacation. A brief but 

suilablt! programme was prepared and gone through. 
In the afternoon a meeting was held with R. 
Chiranji T.al, a local grandee and retired deputy 
odloctor and present special magistrate of this 
town, as chairman. 'I’hc other local officers, such 
as the tahsildar, municipal board secretary, station 
master, etc., both of the higher and lower orders, 
together with a few of the city fathers graced the 
meeting with their august presence. The meeting 
was closed with a prayer for the ruling monarch’s 
long and prosperous reign over us. 

Rai Bareli is most fortunate in having amidst 
^ it, one of the most public-spirited and 
soioui, leading taluqdars of Oudh, Rana Sir 
Shcoraj Singh Bahadur, k. c. i. e., of 

Khajurgaon. His philanthropy and generosity arc 
well known. The Ilcwett High school, towards 
the construction of which he gave a handsome 
donation of rupees fifty-five thousands, was till now 
without a regular scholarship from the Khajurgaon 
talucpia. Now I hear that the Rani Sahiba of 
Khajurgaon, to perpetuate the memory of Lady 
Hewett, will shortly invest Rs. 5,000 in some bank 
with a view that the interest accruing, therefrom 
may be utilised as the Lady Hewett scholarship by 
some deserving student of the Hewett High 
School, Rai Bareli. This munificence of the Rani 
Sahiba is extremely praiseworthy. 
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|| OTHER EDUCATIONAL || 
11 ADVANCES. II 


The Hon’ble Pundit ]\radan Mohan Malaviya 
The Hindu hus had succcssful tour in Ajmer-Mer- 
UnixerMty. coniicctioii witli the Hindu 

University scheme. The total subscriptions up 
to date from the District amount to over fifty 
thousand rupees. Pandit Sukhdeo Prasad, 
C.I.E., retired Minister of Marwar, has promised 
Rs. 10,000. 


The Raja of Mahmoodabad is expected at Ali- 
The Moslem garh slK)rtly to confer on the subject 
Umversitj. coiistitutioii of tlic Mosleni 

University with Nawab Vicjar-ul'Miilk who is un- 
fortunately suffering from a sliglit attack of paralysis 
which may prevent his attending the meeting fixed 
for the 2nd and 3rd of June at I.ucknow on this 
subject. 

The Nawab Viqar-ul Mulk has contributed a 
strong article to the Aligarh Institute Gazette in 
which he criticises the draft regulations as they now 
stand particularly in connection with the (lucslion 
of affiliation. 



Lord Crewe has appointed a Committee to 
en(]uire into the 'theilities available 
j Education of to Indian students for industrial and 

IndL-in Students, i i ■ , ■ , • 

Lord Crewe's tecliiiological training 111 this countrv 

Committee . . ° ^ 

with special reference to the system in 
connection with State Technical Scholarships es- 
I tablished in 1904. 'I'he Committee is composed of 
Sir Theodore Morison, Sir Krishna Gupta, Mr. 


Reynolds, late Principal of the Manchester Muni- 
cipal School of Technology and Professor Balby, of 
the Imperial Science College South Kensington. 
It is understood that the Committee will visit the 
University centres in the United Kingdom and 
hear the evidence of professors and others on 
whose co-operation the success of the system 
depends. 

There are now 27 State scholars undergoing 
instruction here, in America and on the Continent. 
Though it is believed that the system rests on a 
sound basis, it is held that it may be capable of 
improvement. It is recognised that if the full 
benefit that may be derived by scholars and Indian 
industries is to be obtained, there must be a some- 
what wider and more systematic survey than hither- 
to of existing facilities here. The difficulties of 
meeting scholars on returning to India are matters 
for investigation there and not in England and the 
present emiuiry is regarded as preliminary to a full 
examination of the system by the Government of 
India. 


In (oniioction with the Sir George Clarke 
huflai. 1‘oticiy technical laboratories and studios, a 
|X)ttcry department has been founded 
by the Government of Bombay, to develoi) ihii 
pottery indu.stry in India by means of scientific rc 
search in connection with the materials used in tlio 
Iiroduction ^'y introducing modern methods of 
manufacture and by improving the (juality of the 
designs used by potters. To carry this ('ut a small 
permanent staff is employed. Attached to the 
department is the school in which students are 
trained. Particulars regarding the course of trading 
scholarships, admission of students, fees, etc. are 
published. 
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Pittsburgh, April Incidental to the Car- 
Anoihor Institute Founders’ Day cele- 

fro.rcS!iegic bration was the announcement that 
Andrew Carnegie has given another 
$2,000,000 to the Carnegie Technical school. The 
board of trustees has already received $1,000,000 
and the other million will be received as an endow- 
ment just as soon as the building is completed. 

The technical schools are at present cquii)pcd 
to turn out plumbers, bricklayers, carpenters and 
engineers and men of every possible trade. The 
extra step is toward the building of fine arts for 
instruction in architecture, painting sculpture, 
music and the drama. 


d'here was a most remarkable development in 
Cost of educational eciuipment of the 

United State.s in the course of the 
first decade of the Twentieth Century. 
To begin with, the plant and the resources of 
the schools nearly doubled, d’he value of public 
school property in 1900 amounted to $550,000,000; 
i:i 1910 it was more than $1,000,000,000. The 
annual increase of the public schools increased du- 
ring the same period from $220,000,000 to .$425, 
000,000 in round numbers, while annual appropria 
tiuns to normal schools for the training of teachers 
grew from $2,796,000 to $6,620,000. The average 
length of the public school term was extended 
from 144 to 156 days, and the average attendance 
of children enrolled increased from 96 to 114 days. 
Ihe public high schools, which numbered 6005 in 


1900 were 10,213 in number in 1910. The num- 
ber of teachers in those .schools advanced from 
about 20,000 to more than 41,000, while the total 
number of public school teachers increased from 
428,000 to 512,000 in the course of the decade. 
The salaries of teachers were augmented during the 
ten-year period, those of men increasing from $46. 
50 per month in 1900 to $65 per month in 1910, 
and those of women teachers from $34 to $54 per 
month. The number of pupils in high schools 
showed a marked gain, numbering 900,000 in 1910, 
as compared with 520,000 in 1900, The produc- 
tive fund of universities, colleges and technical 
schools increased from $166,175,000 to $273,425,- 
oco, and the annual income of those institutions 
from sources other than endowment was augmen- 
ted from $28,500,000 to $77,800,000 in the ten- 
year period. The students in those establishments 
grew in numbers from 1 10,000 to 188,600 and the 
instructors from 7,500 to 17,000. In the higher 
educational institutions, it will be noticed, the in- 
crease in the number of teachers was proportionate- 
ly greater than the increase in the number of 
students, — Bradslrects — A Journal of Trade, 
Finance and Public Economy. 


There has been issued by the London County 
,, , , Council a list of the candidates who, 

shij.. f.M cirK examination held in January 

for trade scholarships for girls, gained scholarships 
for two years as from Easter, 1912, consisting of 
free tuition and a maintenance grant of ;^8 for the 
first year and £ 1 2 for the second year. Girls who 
have not been awarded scholarships may be admit- 
ted to the trade schools, so far as accommodation 
allows, on payment of a fee of los. a term, or 30s. 
a year. 


The American Oriental Society held its annual 


of thu .\in«rkan 
Oiiciual boticiy 


mceling at Columbia University, New 
York City, on April 9-1 1. From the 
University of Pennsylvania, the follow- 


ing were in attendance and presented papers : Dr. 


J. A. Montgomery, Assistant Professor of Hebrew, 


•‘A Magical Text and the Original Script of Mani,” 
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and “Some Emendations to Sachap’s Ahikar 
Papyri Dr. R. G. Kent, Assistant Professor of 
Comparative Philology, “The Vcdic Path of the 
Gods and the Roman Pontifex Dr. W. Max 
Mueller, Lecturer on Egyptology, “The Kunjara 
Language of Dar Fur Dr. K. W. Burlingame, 
University Fellow for Research in Indo-European 
Philology, “Dukkham ariyasaccam quoted in Bid- 
pai’s Fables,” and “Buddhaghosa’s Dhammapada 
Commentary.” 

The society accepted the invitation of Provost 
Smith to hold its next meeting at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania has again won signal credit in the 
Pril!lin‘^aidu. architecture by securing two 

covctcd positioiis ill the 
Signal Credit coiitcst for the “Paris Prize.” 

This is a scholarship established by the Society 
of Beaux Arts Architecture, of $2500.00 value, 
assuring to the holder two and a half years at the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris. The field of contes- 
tants, country wide, is tried out in thret! examina- 
tions in design, in which the school of Architecture 
at Pennsylvania has placed six of her men among 
twenty-five selected in the first and two among five 
in the second. These men are Donald M. Kirk- 
patrick, class of 19 1 1 and Douglas 1 ). Ellington, 
class of 1912. The final text extends from May 
1 8th to 29th. Details of the competition will be 
given in the next issue of this magazine. 


ft! 

THE 

I WORLD OF UNIVERSITIES. J 

REPORT OF STUDIES IN THE FIRST 
SEMESTER OF THE FIRST YEAR 
AT WISCONSIN STATE 
UNI VERSITY (U.S.A. ) 

V,i 

r..\Nr ‘.V. AK Oas 

( Of the DLsti id Coiiin.il of National Kdiitaiioii, 5Ial«Ja). 

The names of the subjects taken with the no. 


of credits are given below : — 

credits 

(i) Mathematics (102) ... 5. 

(ii) Organic chemistry (20) ... 5. 

(iii) Quantitative analysis (i i) ... 5. 

(iv) Drawing (Mechanical) (I) ... 3. 


I. Mathematics ( no text book ). Out-line of 

Mathematics given in Printed Sheets. 

A. The Theory of equations : — 

(a) The equation — 

L Different kinds as to roots. 

II. Kinds as to functions involved ; such as 
integral, rational, Trigonometric, Exponen- 
tial, Lagarithmic and fixed, etc. 

(fi) 'I’he polynomial of the nth degree and 
the integral rational equation of the nth 
degree. 

I. The remainder Theorem. 

II. Th e factor theorem and converse 

III. Synthetic Division. 

IV. Location of roots. 

V. Theorem: complex roots enter in 
pairs { proof ). 

VI. Assumption : Every integral rational 
ajuation has one root. 

VII. Theorem: Every integral rational equation 
of nth degree has n roots and no more 
(proof). 

VIII. Trigonometric solution of cubic witli 
three real roots. 

B. Trigonometric formulfc - 

(a) Angular additions. 

I’he formulae for the angle between I wo 
straight lines in the plain. 

(b) function of twice an angle (proof). 

(c) functions of half an angle (proof). 

(d) .functional additions. 

(c) conditional eijualions of the obliijiic 
triangles proof) 

(f) 'Phe solution of triangles ( with the use of 
logarithms ). 

A variety of problems wa? given us by the in 

.struclor fur solution at home on these heads and 

subheads. 

Out line of Analytic Ginanetry . — 

A. Fundamental formulae (proofs). 

B. Fundamental concept: If a point is on a 
locus, the coordinates of the point satisfy the 

locus equation and conversely. 

C. Er| nations of the straight line. 

(i) Methods of reducing one frdm the other. 


credits iS. 
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(ii) Proofs of the perpendicular distances of a 
straight line from a given point. 

D. Circles. 

E. The parameter system of curves. 

F. The equation of the tangent to a curve of the 
second degree. 

G. The subtangent and subnormal to a curve. 

M. Transformation of the locus — 

I. Translation, II. Rotation, HI. Strain. 

I. The parabola and its properties. 

J. Centre of symmetry of a locus and different 
forms of translation, rotation and strain. 

K. Polar equation (briefly) and distinguishing 
between ellipse and hyperbola. 

L. The polar focal e(iiiation.s of the conics. 

M. Parametric equations. 

N. The wave theory. 

O. The locus problems and the setting up of 
functions. 

Solid analytics : — 

A. Octants and co-ordinates. 

B. Length formulae. 

C. Direction angles of a line. 

1). Angles between two lines. 

E. Equation of the plane, 

I. Normal form. 

II . General „ 

III. Methods of reducing one from the other. 
V. 'I'he line — 

I. Determined hy two inlcr.:ccting [)lanes. 

IL M by its projceling plane. 

ID- ,) by its points and direction 

angles, etc. etc. 

G. The Sphere. 

II. Cylinders and cones perpendicular to the 
CO ordinate planes. 

T. Helix. 

J. Surliiccs of revolution and co ordinate axes. 

K. The principal conicoids : — , 

I. Ellipsoid. 

II. Hyperboloid (of one sheet & of two sheets). 
HI. The paraboloid (Elliptic and ^hyperboloid). 
We had to work out a good many problems on 

these subjects. 


Books consulted for Mathematics.-— 

I. Advanced Algebra, By Wells, a Professor 
of Boston Tech. 

II. Algebra by K. P. Chattaraj. 

III. „ by K. P. Bose. 

IV. 'rrigonometry by Smith. 

V. „ by Todhunter. 

VI. Analytic and solid Geometry By Smith 
and Gale. 

We had mostly to depend upon the lectures 
given in the class. 

Organic Chemistry : — 

Text Book — 'rhcorctical Organic Chemistry 
By Ck)hen 

Read from the beginning through Carbohydrates 
(with no omission), ('hapl. XX. Page. 297. 

List of experiments performed in the I.^bora- 
tory : — 

J. Tests for Carbon, r.ilrogon, sulphur and 
halogens using different methods. 

II. Fractional distillation. 

III. Idoform test for alcohol. 

1 \'. Preparation of alcohol. ( Answers to the 

questions ) 

V. „ of Methane. ( Answer to the 

questions ) 

VI. of Ethyl-bromide. 

VH. „ of Ether. 

VHI. „ of Methyl-iodide. 

IX. ,, of Chloroform. 

X. ,, of Acetaldehyde (Answer to 

the question^ 

XL „ of Acetone. 

XII. Tests for aldehydes and ketones. 

XIII. Preparation of Formic acid. 

XIV. Tests for acids. 

XV. Preparation of Stearic acid (An.swer to 

the questions) 

XVI. „ of Acetyl chloride. 

XVII. „ of Acetic anhydride. 

XVIII. „ of Ethyl Acetate. 

XIX. „ of Urea. 

XX. „ of Oxalic acid. 

XXI. Preparation of Methyl-amine- 

hydrochloride. 
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XXII. „ ofEthylene bromide. 

XXII I. „ of Absolute alcohol( Answers 

to the questions) 

XXIV. „ of Nitro-benzene. (Answers 

to the questions) 

XXV. Tests for the unsaturated compounds — 

obfme scries and acetylene .series. 

XXVI. Preparation of Aniline. ( Answer to 

que.stions) 


XXVII. 

of Acet anilide. (^Answer 


to the questio ) 

XXVIII. „ 

of Sulphanilic acid 


f Answer to the C[ucstions) 

XXIX. 

of Methyl orange. 

XXX. Tests 

for Carbohydrates. 


I. Mono-saccharoscs. 

II. I)i-saccharoses. 

III. Poly-saccharoses. 

Details of experiments, Tests and properties. 
Actual yields and theoretical yields, complete equa- 
tions (usually structural) of each reaction in each 
experiment, and answers to the questions under 
some of the experiments wore to lie reported in 
the lab. note book. 

For lab. work we had to use Cohen's I’ractical 
organic chemistry and printed sheets issued by the 
instructors from time to time. 

Quantitative analysis : — 

Text Book. — Quantitative Chemical analysis, 
By Olsen. 

We had to consult this book for those .analyses 
which we had to make in the laboratory and for 
some other general information about Quantitative 
analysis. 

We had mostly to depend upon the lectures 
given in the class for late work and Home-tasks and 
occasionally upon printed sheets issued by the 
Instructors. 

List of experiments performed in the Lab. 

(Gravimetric) I. Determination of sulphuric 
acid in a soluble sulphate. 

„ II. Determination of chlorine in a 
.soluble chloride. 

(Volumetric) III. Determination of the strength 
of oxalic acid. 


Determination 
by means of \ 
hydrometer. 


IV. Determination of the strength 
of sodium Carbonate. 

V. Determination of calcium chlo- 
ride in a solution. 

VI. Determination of sodium 
carbonate in a solution. 

VII. Determination of sodium 
hydroxide in a solution. 

VIII. Determination of Glycerine 
hydroxide in a solution. 

LX. Determination of Gasolene 
hydroxide in a solution. 


(Gravimetric) X. Determination of silver in 
bullion. 

„ XI. Determination of iron in an ore 

(permanganate method.) 

„ .XII. Determination of iron in an ore 
(Bi-fhromate method ). 

„ XIIl. Determination of Lead in an 
ore. 

„ XIV. Determination of copper in an 
ore (Electrolytic method.) 

„ XV. Determination of copper in an 
ore ( Volumetric method ). 

„ XVI. Determination of Zinc in an 
ore. 

„ XVII. Determination of the hardness 
(dV)tal, [)ermancnt and tempo- 
rary ) of the water of lake 
Mandota. 

„ XIX. Determination of Lime stone*. 

'J'hc percentage result of each analysis was to ho 
correct to two decimal places ; if not, the analysis 
was to be repeated. We had to repeat most of the 
analysis three times or four times before they wore 
accepted on account of thi.s difficulty. 

In the latter parts of the Semester I luul to 
write out a re[iort on chromc-alum and also to 
prepare it in the laboratary. For this I had to 
consult the ’journals of the American chemical 
society. The report covered : — 

(i) I.,aboratory methods of preparing it. 

(ii) Commercial „ „ 

(iii) Suggestion of a method which would prove 
commercially most successful. 
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(iv) An account of the expenses to prepare it 
and also of the profit and loss in its 
trade. 

Mechanical Drawing : — 

I. Lettering (freehand, both with pencil and ink.) 

II. Pencil drawings and tracings of all of them. 

III. Inclined and orthogonal projection. 

IV. Shop drawing in pencil and tracing. 

Rksult of the first Semester final examination : — 



Grade 

Marks. 

Math-- 

good 

88 

Organic — 


__ 

Quantitative — 

)> 

88 

Drawing — 

Fair 

79 


B. DASS. 


IJECOLE DES ROCHES 

By Tloiiii M.'iiiy 

L’Ecole tics Rot.hes, Vcniciul. Eure, Fi-inre- 

L’Ecole des Roches, Vcrncuil, Eure, France. 

In 1898, M. Edmond Dcinolins, a French 
sociologist, piihlishfid a book that ])Ccamo immen- 
sely popular. Its title was, IVhaf is the Cause of 
the Superionly of the A uyh)-Saxo/i Ea rs ? In that 
bo<>k I^eniolins staled that the T^atin races sx'cnied 
to lack some of the qualities which gave a promi- 
nent place in the world to the Anglo-Saxons, and 
one of the chief causes of this inferiority of the 
Latin races was, according to him, our had system 
of education^ . 

After the pul^lication of that book, a number of 
French people wrote toDemolins, asking him where 
they could find a school which would put into 
I'ractice the principles he held. Such a school did 
not exist in France. To fill the need Demolins 
founded the Ero/e des Roches, taking as a model the 
English schools, Bedacls and Ahbotsholm. 

The new school was not so much the outgrowth of 
educational ideas as a protest against the wrongs of 

I A qoi tient la superiorite des Anglo-Saxons ? 
also an English edition ) ; see also Lcducation 
notivelle : VEcole des Roches, by the same author, 
(Paris : Firmin-Didot et Cie ). 


French education such as was given in the public 
schools called lycees and colleges. The question 
that comes naturally to our mind is this: For what 
did Demolins reproach the old type of school, and 
what did he wish to reform ? 

The tendency of French education had become 
entirely intellectual. The schools did their best 
to develop the mind of the child, chiefly the 
memory, .said Demolins, and paid little or no 
attention to physical and moral education. What 
was most lacking was the development of initiative 
and responsibility; to this Demolins attributed the 
tendency in young people to take government 
positions and to make sure of a safe though modest 
living, instead to trying to make the most of their 
abilities in risky but independent careers. Formerly 
it was natural that education should prepare indivi- 
duals to take an assigned and fixed place in a society 
founded upon obedience to a supreme ruler and 
the maintenance of (bfl*crcntiated social classes; but 
now education must give to society the free and 
enterprising activities which it needs. 

In French public hoarding-schools the educator 
is represented by two difl*ercnl persons: the teacher, 
who does not live in the school, do s not know the 
child, and has no i)crsonal and continu. d intercourse 
with him— and hence no influence whatever; and the 
surrei/Iaul, or supervisor, often a young man study- 
ing to be a teacher, and quite absorbed in the pre- 
paration for very hard examinations. He has no 
experience, no training, and his relations to the child 
arc artificial and of little value, as he is unable to 
actpiirc any influence, and rules through fear and 
puni.shment. In the lycee the child or the young 
man is left to himself as fiir as his moral training is 
concerned. 

The school itself has no educative influence on 
the student, because the is in the heart of the 
city : the boy lives between four walls, high and 
dreary, without any ouHook on life or nature; and 
the lycf!e is organized upon the military principle 
with rules more fitting for barracks than for educa- 
tional institutions, and which put the child under 
narrow and unrelenting supervision, thus hindering 
his full and spontaneous development. Such a 
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type of school, still influenced by Napoleon’s ideas 
of centralization and militarism, is not made for the 
child ; it exists especially to prepare a pupil for 
examinations. As Demolins says : “A student who 
prepares for our examinations has to overload his 
memory with very general notions, so as to have 
a superficial and passing knowledge of the examin- 
ation requirements.” Then the most appropriate 
book is the textbook, and the work of the class room 
becomes bound to the textbook. The only fiiculty 
in action is memory, and the system of leaching is 
what is known under tbc name of “cramming.” As 
M. Jules Lemailrc, the well-known writer, says : 
“The average graduate of our high schools, that is 
to say, a good young man who knows neithci Latin 
or Greek, but who, on the other hand, docs not 
know any better modern languages, geography, or 
natural science, is a monster, a prodigy of 
nothingness.” 

As you see, the situation was pretty bad. But 
I hasten to say that if Demolins’ ideas had such a 
great success it was because a reaction was already 
taking place, which brought about the important 
reform of 1902, 

I want now to examine, not only how the 
Des Roches puts into practice the ideas of its 
founder, but, from a broader point of view, to show 
you \vhat that school is and what place may be 
assigned to it in the educational thought of today. 

'I'he Ecole ties Roches is a secondary boarding- 
school for boys; it corresjionds to what in our pub- 
lic-school system is called a lycee or coUey;e\ that 
is to say, it takes boys at the age of eight or nine 
years and carries them through to the baccalaurcat 
examination, which, as you know, opens the door of 
the University, of the civil service, and in a general 
way, “opens all the doors without leading 
anywhere.” 

The lycee s and co//e^es arc usually in a city ; 
the Rcok des Roches is right in the country, 
in Normandy tw^o hours from Paris. 

It is divided into five houses, in which teachers 
and pupils live together. In each house dwell 
about five teachers and from twenty-five to thirty- 
five boys. It is in the house that the boy lives, 


lakes his meals, and studies outside the class room. 
The house is the social unit in the school, it is the 
natural group, just as the family is the unit in 
society. The house has for its aim to give to the 
child the advantages of the home and of the homo 
activities. Each one is directed by bouse master 
who takes special care of the boys’ intellectual 
development and moral education ; his wife has 
charge of the household, and is of no little help to 
him in dealing with the boys. 

Here is a broad outline of the days’work of a boy 
living in one of these houses; from eight until half- 
past tw’elvo he is in the central building of the 
schoc^l, where he meets the boys from other houses 
and joins the group with which he works; from 
half past twelve until two he is in his house for 
luncheon ; from two until four, the afternoon is 
devoted either to orgain7X*d games or to manual 
training ; after five, the boy is in the house, where 
he does the work assigned to him in the classroom. 
All meals are taken with teachers living in the 
house ; tlic evening is spent in games, reading, 
dramatic or musical entertainments, etc. 

From the twenty-five or thirty-five boys living 
in a house, three, four, or five so-called captains, 
or prefects, arc chosen, ^\ho arc rtspc nsible for 
oreler in the study-room, reading-room, dormitoriLS, 
and all other places where the boys meet. 'I'hi.s 
system of confidence in the boys, this faith in their 
ability to organize themselves, is (piile different 
from the Hose supervision of the lyckc^ nnel is 
certainly a new departure in continental European 
education. Now that it has been tested for sevc 
ral years, and not only in our school, this experi- 
ment has proved (|uite successful, and nothing can 
be more inspiring and encouraging to an educator 
than the meetings of the captains of the school, 
discussing the interests, the weak points, and the 
future of a community in the direction of which 
they know they have an important share. 

The boy in the Ecok dcs Roches spends his 
morning in the classroom. Without entering into 
details, let me give you an idea of what he studies. 

If you read the books written by M. Demolins, 
you will notice his enthusiasm in condemning exa- 
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minations and, especially, the baccalaureate and 
you will perhaps be surprised to see the school 
preparing for that examination. Many see here a 
contradiction to the principle upon which the 
school has been founded. Such is not the case. 
Our aim is to fit our boys for life ; we cannot ig- 
nore an examination without which it is, in our 
country, very difficult to start in life. But we 
look at the examination as a means, not as an end. 
If the school turns out “bachelors,” it is accidental ; 
the essential thing is to form men. Wo do not 
put much stress upon the direct preparation for the 
examinations. However, the new scliools of France 
have very good results in these examinations, 
better results even than the lycees of Paris. Smal- 
ler classes, continual intercourse with teachers of 
high intellectual and moral standing, better assimi- 
lation of subject-matter, larger outlook upon life, 
arc the causes of this success. If we tcjich I.atin 
it is because we believe, with most educators, that 
it is a marvellous means of training the mind, espe- 
cially the mind of those who belong to the I.^tin 
nations. 

But though we still respect classical culture, 
we have laid special stress upon what arc called 
“modern” subjects. The high school course is 
divided into three sections: 

1. The classical sectifui, with three different 
branches : Greek and I.,atin, Latin and sciences, 
Latin and modern languages. 

2. The “Modern” section : modern languages 
and sciences. 

These two sections, fit the boys to pass the 
hiccalaureat examinations, and exist in all French 
secondary schools. 

3. The special section, preparing especially 
for agriculture or business. To the boys who have 
taken this course the school gives a diploma whose 
value is now recognized by many technical 
colleges. 

One of the things peculiar to the Ecole des 
Roches is the teaching of modern languages. All 
our boys spend a certain time in English and Ger- 
man schools, and so acquire a practical knowledge 
of the language when they are eleven or twelve 


years of age. Not only do they acquire a know- 
ledge of a foreign language, but a broader point of 
view for foreign affairs. 

Out of one hundred and eighty-eight boys we 
had in the school in the year 1910, twenty -eight 
spoke very good English, and ninety others had 
spent from three months to a year in England. 
Twenty-four spoke very good German, and thirty- 
seven others had spent from three months to a 
year in Germany. 

In the afternoon our boys have manual training 
three times a week. This may seem quite natural 
to you, but whoever knows the French secondary 
schools will admit that it was a great innovation. 
Our manual training includes : cardboard building, 
bookbinding, clay modelling, woodwork, metal and 
loatlier work, forge, gardening, farming, and even 
photography A farm is connected with the school. 
Some boys worV there, and it is our aim to make 
their work more and more real. 

The other three afternoons arc given over to 
games : football in winter, cricket in summer. 
That, too, was an innovation in French schools. 
The day ends in the house, where the boy docs 
his homework and where he finds a home atmos- 
phere. 

The Ecok des Rtfches, as I have said, was, more 
than anything else, a reaction against the insuffi- 
cient moral education of the lycees. In this school 
moral education is based upon mutual con- 
fidence of teachers and pupils. Truthfulness is 
the great quality that is expected from each one ; 
this alone allows our students much more liberty 
than is found in other schools. Every member of 
the school has to understand that true liberty does 
not consist in breaking through the rules, but in 
accepting them willingly and joyfully. 

In the work of moral education, the teachers 
find an invaluable assistance in the caj^iiiius chosen 
from the oldest and most responsible boys. 
The captain is to the boy an older brother and his 
authority is nearly always undispute dly recognized. 

The Ecole des Roches sees in religion a most 
important condition of moral growth. The school 
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has a Catholic chapel and a hall set aside for 
Protestant worship. 

If we wish to express briefly the aim of the 
school, we may say that the Ecoh des Roches wants 
to develop healthy bodies, open and learned minds, 
loyal and independent characters, men of initiative 
who, to make their way in the world, do not rely 
upon their fortune, their parents or relatives, but 
upon themselves. It is in that sense that our 
pupils must understand their motto : Well armed 
for life. 

The Ecole des Roches is not alone of its kind ; 
In England, Germany, Switzerland, Holland, liel- 
gium, similar schools exist. Objections have been 
made to these Schools. I wish to answer some of 
them. 

It is said (i) that they are boarding-schools ; 
(2) that they do not prepare seriously enough for 
examinations ) (3) that they are open only to people 
of wealth. 

To these objections one can answer witli M. 
Ferriere, a Swiss educator, one of the men who 
best understands the new movement : 

(1) Boarding-schools, — I think I am express- 
ing the opinion of most educators when I say that 
if the parents are able to fulfil tlicir educational 
duties it is much better that the child remain 
with them. But can all parents educate their 
children ? There are some who are not equal 
to the task, who are occupied by their profc.ssion, 
who have too many children to look after every 
one of them, who live in the unhealthy cities, or in 
the country far from any school, (jr in foreign 
countries, or in colonies. There are children who 
have no real home ; there are children whO; for 
their own good, should be taken from their home 
environment, ... It is for these that boarding- 
schools arc made. Besides, long vacations bring 
together, when it is possible, parents and children. 

1 have very often noticed that the child who has 
never left his own home is the one who least felt 
the value of it. 

(^) Examinations, — I shall not be long on 
that point. I shall not be content to say that the 
results of examinations in the new schools arc 
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equal and even superior to those of the public 
schools. As Dr. Lietz, the founder of the German 
new schools, said: “In general, the examiners 
noticed that our pupils had a better general train- 
ing than those of the public schools, and showed 
more accuracy of judgment in scientific discussion. 
The reason is without any doubt that we do not 
give them so many things to assimilate, but that we 
develop within them to a greater extent the faculty 
of reasoning and an accurate judgment.” 

(3) Expense.— tuition, it is true, is from 
fifteen hundred to three thousand francs. To 
that objection I shall answer by quoting Demolins ; 
“We must realize that there is but one thing we 
owe to our son ; that is, the best education pos- 
sible, the best adapted to actual necessities of life. 
.... With that and his father’s blessings, the boy 
has to rely upon himself and fight his own fight.” 

Professor Farrington, in his recent and most 
valuable book on French secondary schools, says 
that the new schools, such as the Ecole des Roc/ics 
have no chance of developing and multiplying. 
I entirely agree with him on that j)oint. Our aim 
is not to cslabli.sh e\erywhere schools on the model 
of the Ecole des Roches. Our aim is to do, in the 
new schools, a work that can be of use to the 
other public and private schools. Often the public 
schools have too great rcsponsibilitie.s, too many 
difficulties, to make new experiments. In connec- 
tion with them there should be laboratory schools 
of practii.al pedagogy to show them the way. 'I'liat 
is what the new schools in Europe want to be. 

A VOICE. 

[ TO 

THE EDITOR, 

THE COLLEG/AN, 

CALCUTTA. 

Dear Mr. Editor, 

Yesterday as 1 w«is coming down College Street I 
happened to notice a sheet of paper, \vritten in a very 
neat babyhand, lying at the foot ot the Steps of the 
University Senate House. I picked it up and on read- 
ing through found there something worth your paper 
and your readers. I hope you will kindly sec your 
way to give it a little space in your valued paper. 

Calcutta Vours etc. 

25 th May, lgl 2 . J 
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Once more the awakening has come. 
The last was some three months back. The 
awakening has come the path has been re- 
vealed — but only with the load of huge obs- 
tacles with which it is strewn. Singularly 
touching is this revelation — periodic, sharp, 
unceremonious. I wonder when I am going 
to sink it into oblivion as has been my want 
ever since it began its operation on me. 

Curious thing this mechanism I — all things 
of heaven and earth and hell promicuously 
mixed up in it. There is revelation there is 
oblivion ; there is iron determination there 
is effiminate vacillation ; there is elevating 
thoughts glowing with the glow of high 
pitched mind and there is the most debasing 
acts to keep it in company ; there is the 
most vehement sway of throbbing emotions 
to damp the pulsations of which there is 
the most calculating brain evolving shrewd- 
ness and cunning. My theories are all right 
— my’actions are all wrong ; my failure is the 
failure of iny .senses, of my body, not of my 
mind. How this servile clayey mould has 
got so strong a hold upon me, it eludes my 
brain to grasp. I have, I flatter myself, 
thoroughly understood my own nature from 
Socrates and J^ato I have learnt the art of 
self examination ; but the pity is that know- 
ing my. self I know not how to project my 
knowledge outwardly on to the world of ac- 
tions. To this end I have strived long to 
find a way out but all my attempts have 
been swept away by my innate carnal ten- 
dencies. 

I know my heart is soft I know it fro n 
Macaulay, Rudyard Kipling,.Biirke, Tennyson 
and from my friend John Rees, b'rom Clive 
to C-urzon, mine has been the lot to remain 
under the care of medical monitors. They 
have most judiciously api)licd blisters of 
all sorts but in vain. They have failed to 
cure my pneumonic lethargy, my bubonic 
babbling. Their sharp Sheffield scalpels 
have failed to remove my tumors of inacti- 
vity. My honhommie, my placidity, my re- 
signation to nonentity, have inspired their 
applause ; I don’t know what they do in their 
sleeves, for though particularly versed in the 
art of leaves-dropping, I care not to practice 
it upon untouchables. 

You want my genesis ? For Heaven’s 
sake don’t appeal to History. I would better 
far better, remain enshrowed in neglect. 


And you need not be inquisitive. My pre- 
sent malady is chronic enough to reejuire 
your immediate attendance. I know, 1 feel, 
I aspire, I crave but 1 can not act. I pers- 
pire, I bleed, I cty, I implore the God to 
activity but I can’t work. They call me 
effiminate, they call me coward, they brand 
me with the odious titles of sycophant un- 
truthful, cunning. The world laughs at my 
discomfiture. It runs forward leaving the 
ground bestrewn with the sneers from their 
strong pearly teeth and they leave me be- 
hind. Good God ! woukrst thou but re- 
incarnate thyself to lead me on or to throw 
me in the deepest pit of oblivion ! 

Hi: NCAL Barv. 


ARTICLES AND CONTRIBU- 
TIONS SPECIALLY USEFUL 
TO STUDENTS. 

IIL IZ A BE THA N PR OSH 
1579-1625 

In my review of the poetical literature 
of d'^lczabethan’ age I have referred to a 
certain remark of a writer that without the 
poetry and the drama, of Elizabethan period 
of literature, the prose literature alone would 
have sufficed to make the age what it is. 
Indeed, the many-sided excellence like that 
attained to by this prodigious age, hardly fall 
to the lot of any other period. 

The merit of the prose literature of the 
present period, was quite on a par with those 
of its sister-def)artmcnts of literature — drama 
and poetry. If the Dramatic literature could 
boast of a Shakespeare ; and Poetry of her 
devoted lovers like Spenser and Sidney, the 
ITose was hardly le.ss fortunate in her 
conquests — Bacon and Raleigh. 

The practical character of the literature of 
this age has been attributed to the suppres- 
sion of the power of the bishops. As the 
result of English Reformation, the Clergy 
could no longer claim as mucii influence as 
it bad done before the great Protestant move- 
ment. "J’he highest posts in the public ser- 
vice, which had hitherto been given only to 
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the Clergy, were thrown open to the Laity, 
and the Clergy could claim no better con- 
sideration in the distribution of the public 
‘dole’ than the Commonalty. They no longer 
had the monopoly of the learning, which they 
enjoyed during Middle Ages. The Queen, 
moreover, took care to surround her throne 
with men picked up from among the middle 
classes, and not alone from the recognised 
nobility. 

The prose literature of Elizabethan age 
covers a variety of subjects — chronicles and 
history, philosopliy, accounts of voyages etc., 
criticism, translations and novels. 

Of chroniclers, one may name Holinshed, 
Stowe, Speed, and Camden. Ralph Holinshed, 
who died in 1580 is the famous author of the 
chronicies in 1578), the purveyor, 

so to say, of Shakespeare’s Icngend-historical 
plays like Lear and Macbeth. Tlic most 
important work of John Stowc^ remains 
Survey of London John Speed* publish- 

ed his History of Great Britain in 1611. 
William Camden, who died in 1623, left 
behind his chief work Britannia, a Latin 
description of the British Isles. 

Thomson has, “The most extraordinary 
and meteoric personage in the literary history 
of this time is Sir Walter Raleigh, the brilli- 
ancy of whose courtly and military career 
can be equalled only by the wonderful variety 
of his talents and accomplishments, and by 
the tragic heroism of his death.” Sir Walter* 
with the co-operation of a circle of friends, of 
whom Jonson was one, produced in 1614, his 
History of the World. The long period of 
about twelve years of incarceration, which 
he had the misfortune to undergo, 
Raleigh devoted to researches, literary and 
scientific. Samuel DanieH the poet, wrote his 
History of England from the Conquest to the 
Reign of Edivard HI, in two volumes, and 
Richard Knolles® his History of Turks, a 
work highly praised by Johnson, in his 
Rambler. 

On the philo.sophical side, the savants 
are Hooker and Bacon. Richard Hooker* 
was the champion of Anglicarism against the 

1. 1525?— 1605, 

2. 1552—1629. 

3. 1552—1618. 

4. 1560-1619. 

5. Died 1610 
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Genevan school of Theology. His master- 
piece indeed the only work by which he is 
knowm is A treatise on the Laws of Eccle- 
siastical Polity. This work published in 
three parts purposes to investigate where in 
consists the title of the Church to the obe- 
dience of its mcmber.Sj and the duty of the 
members to their church. In spite of Lati- 
nisms at irregular intervals, the work may 
be safely said to be written in simple and 
unaffected style. Cogency of arguments, 
directness of method and vigour of style arc 
its characteristic peculiarities. This great 
work ranks among the best prose writings 
of the age. Faucis Bacon*, an intellectual 
giant but a moral pigmy, was ^‘the greatest 
wisest and meanest of mankind.” His poli- 
tical career is a staring contrast to his in- 
tellectual attainments. From very early 
years of his life, Bacon showed signs of the 
marvellous intellect, which gave birth to 
works like Novum Organum and Advance- 
ment Learning. Bacons’ philosophy aims 
at increasing the comforts of human life by 
making the energies of Nature subservient 
to it. 'flic human life is the pre-dominant 
thing for him ; the utility of the creatures of 
God, other than Man (which is the supremest 
creation), consists in as far as they conduce 
to the welfare of human life. In Novum Or- 
ganum, his chief Latin work. Bacon recom- 
mends the “Inductive” method for investi- 
gation of truths. His “acute worldly 
wordly wisdom” is embodied in Essays, every 
sentence of which is pregnant with truth. 
K^ch is a great truth, highly concentrated, 
aud thus reduced in volume. Bacon express- 
es a prodigious amount of idea in an incredib- 
ly small space. His dicta are pointed and 
(lircct - hot from the mind. The Essays were 
not written with a purpose, but they arc 
.straggling thoughts packed together. The 
Essays were perhaps his greatest achievements 
in P'nglish. Many (T Bacon’s works, how- 
ever, though originally Engli.sh, were after- 
wards translated in Latin, by the outhor him- 
self. The author was apprehensivr of the 
permanence of his writings, if left in the 
supposed vulgar English tongue, and so tran- 
slated them into the then much — thought — of 
Latin. His apprehensions have been, how- 
ever, proved groundless, by the future event. 
English, instead of dying out has progressed 
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more and more till it has reached its present 
high position. Of his chief English works, 
are, A dvqncement of Lem ninj^ (1605), History 
of the Reign of Hemy VH {1622), and Nciv 
Atlantis. The chief I^atin works are Novum 
Organum and Adancement of Learnings tran- 
slated and enlarged. 

People*s minds flew beyond the four walls 
of their habitations. They longed to have 
a view of the external world. Travellers, sea- 
farers, adventurers recorded their experiences 
in elegant prose. Richard Hukluyt' and 
Samuel Parchas® have left behind them 
narratives of their experiences. Iluklyt’s 
Voyages, published in 1582, is a well-known 
book. 

Messrs. Wyatt and Low say : “The first 
real contribution — and tlie only valiialile one 
during this age — is Sidney’s ‘Defence of 
Poetry.’ Of others, and such less important 
works on the subject we may mention 
Webbe’s ‘Discourse of luiglish Poetry’, 
published in 1589, and is attributed to George 
Puttenham : the former was the work of an ad- 
vocate of the new versifying and a despiser of 
rhyme ; the latter is mainly now interesting 
on account of the opinions of the value of 
P'nglish poetry contained in it. The poets 
Campion and Daniel have also left writings 
on their art, the former in another ‘Art of 
English Poesie’, in which he too showed his 
estimation of the ‘classical’ metres, which 
was answered in Daniels’ ‘A[)olog)' for 
Rhyme’. The best known \\ork of Erancis 
Meres familiar to ‘every school boy’, for its 
reference to Shakespeare is his ‘Palladis 
Tamia, or wit’s treasury’ (i598\ wbicli though 
mainly a compilation of (jiiotations from the 
ancients, is interesting in this connection 
for the essay on Phiglish authors comporerl 
with the classics and Italians which is [ire- 
fixcd to it. 

Besides these many translators and pam- 
])hletecr.j contributed to enrich the prose 
literature of this period. Arthur Broke* 
translated a story of Bandello, Elorio’s‘ 
translation of Montague’s Essays must 
must also be mentioned. While keeping up 
his individual peculiarity Florio has faithfully 

1. 1552-1616. 

2. 1575-1626, 

3* Died 1563. 
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propounded and literally translated the doc- 
trines of Montaigne in English. Mere was 
truly the translator’s triumph. 

Novels, two, were not unknown Sidney’s 
Arcadia and talcs of Greene and Lodge are 
cases in point. 

One more detail and I have done. In 
1563 an official version of the Bible was pub- 
lished under the guidance of Archbishop Par- 
kar. This was styled “The Bishop’s Bible.” 
Making this the basis, a number of divines 
made out a translation of the king in 161 r. 
This translation remains, “the greatest monu- 
ment of the prose of tlie age.” 'I'he style is 
peculiar. It does not follow one particular 
writer or writers, hut, as llallam points out^ 
“it is an idiom compounded of that of the 
time, and of that of the preceding century.’^ 

AJAX. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM 
STUDENTS. 


THE KHlLIfl DYNASTY^] I, 

ALA UDDIN 

When the intelligence of Juda.s’ Kiss of 
Ala Uddin reached the ears of the Dowager- 
(|uecn, Miillika Jahan, she made a feeble at- 
tempt to place the crown on the head of her 
\'oungcst son, the prince Kuddur Khan ; the 
lieir-apparcnt, Arkully Khan his elder brother 
being then in Multan. But when the ap- 
proach of Ala Uddin frustrated all her efforts, 
she made her escape to Multan. A fallacious 
promise of the traitor enticed and brought 
the whole family from their asylum, and 
terminated in the murder of the two princes 
and the impri.sonment of the queen. 

This starch — ambcr-haugman-criiclty des- 
troyed the good will of his people, which Ala 
Uddin studiously endeavored to recover by 
his just execution of the power obtained by 
so many atrocities. All through his reign 
“he was liberal in bestowing wealth and 
honors and was profuse in gifts as well as in 
shows and magnificence.” 

But his acts of capacity and his arbitary 
temper produced their natural effects which 
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made his attempts to gain popularity only a 
partial success. The countless conspiracies 
and rebillions the kings suspicion even 
of his own family and of those most 
trusted by him darkened this long reign, 
otherwise it would have been glorious and of 
unmeasured importance in the history of 
the Indian Moslem rule. 

The reign of Ala Uddin (1295-1316) was 
full of his daring expeditions into the dif- 
ferent parts of the country. Tlic first 
great undertaking was an expedition to Guz- 
rat, under the commands of his brother, Alat 
Khan and his Vazir Nasrat Khan. 'J'he pro- 
vince was conquered and the Rajput Raja, 
Rai Karan was driven into exile in the Maha- 
ratta country. The campaign was of small 
importance ; but its result was extraordinary. 
The defeated Raja left his queen Kamala 
Devi and all his treasures behind. The queen 
was taken to Delhi and became the wife of 
Ala Uddin. A Hindu slave boy was taken 
from a merchant of Cambay and was presen- 
ted to the King. This hoy was afterwards 
made Vazir under the name of IMalik Kafur 
and became the Tandora’s box during the 
latter part of Ala Ucldin’s reign. The return 
journey of the successful Campaign suffered 
from a dangerous mutiny in the troops, 
which was brought about by a liarsli altcmi)t 
to compell the rapacious soldiers to abandon 
their plunder. The mutiny was quelkid, 
but the Vazir’s brother and the King’s 
nephew lost their lives in it. 

Thus we see how little did the troops of 
those days respect the commanding power 
of the generals. Such frequent occurrences 
of mutiny were not only prevelant in the 
Pathan times but they were equally counte- 
nanced even by the generals of the Mogul 
rulers. The disregards paid to the comman- 
ders show us the weakest point in the an.\v 
system of the Muhammadan time. Rut when 
we consider the question what was the cause 
of the soldiers turning so rapacious that they 
could not pvc up their plundering habits even 
when forbidden by the generals, we can come 
to the answer which is as clear as the way to 
the Parish church; — they fought for gold, 
they sought for gold. Reggarly-paid as they 
were, they could not but adopt such means of 
satisfying their hunger. Self-immolation could 
not be expected from such barbarous 
hirelings. 
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Let us now turn to other important inci- 
dents in this reign. Innumerable were the 
incursions of the Moguls, some of which were 
designed for conquest, but most of them were 
for plunder and devastation. An invasion 
of more serious nature took place about 
1298. 

The invadingMoguls under their comman- 
derKutlugh Khan marched .straight to Delhi; 
compelled the Indian army, sent to oppose 
them, to retreat, and the whole population of 
the surrounding country fled to the capital to 
save themselves from the devastating invaders. 
“So great was the crowd of fugitives that all 
communication through the .streets was inter- 
rupted ; the provisions were almost immediately 
consumed, and in a few da5^s famine was ad- 
ded to the miseries and terrors of the inhabi- 
tants.” 

Under such circumstances AlaUddin was 
forced to abandon his intention of declining 
an action. 1 Ic moved out at the head of all 
the troops he could collect. Of the va.st num- 
ber of men on both sides Fcri.shta says,- 
“Froin the time wlicn first the arms of Islam 
appeared in Hindusthan two such mighty 
hosts had never been brought 4 :ogcther, nor 
am I aware that, up to the present period, 
being the year of ^hc Hijra 1015 (A.l).r6o6) 
such vast numbers have ever been opposed at 
the same time in one place.” 

This most im|)orlant contest was gained by 
the Pathans cntirel}^ through the military 
skill displayed by Zafar Khan, one of 
the most distinguished of Ala Uddiii’s 
generals ; but the hero could not enjoy the 
honor of iiis great services. The jealousy of 
Alaf Khan left the hero unsupported during 
his pursuit of the Moguls who perceiving his 
reduced numbers turned upon him and cut 
him to pieces with his detachment. 

Thus relieved from the perils of the 
Mogul invasion, Ala Uddin despatched an 
army to r. ducc the hillfort of Rintambar, 
under the joint command of his brother and 
the vazir. They laid siege to that fortress ; 
but cluring^the operation the Vazir was killed 
and the besiegers were compelled to fall back 
and wait for reinforcements from Delhi. 

The intelligence reached Ala Uddin. 
He determined to prosecute the siege in person 
and started for the purpose. 

On his way he had nearly fallen a victim 



to a crime of which he had himself set the 
example. His nephew Prince Soleiman 
made an attempt to assassinate him when he 
was hunting at a distance from the Camp. 
Ala Uddin was severely injured and fell 
unconscious on the ground. Soleiman con- 
ceived that his object was accomplished, has- 
tened to the camp, apnounced the Kings’ 
death and his own accession and managed 
himself to be formally proclaimed. While he 
was seated on his throne in the camp and 
the great officers were paying their homage 
to him, the wounded Ala Uddin proceeded 
towards the' place and displayed the white 
umbrella the sign of sovereignty. The whole 
army flocked to him ; the usurper tried to 
make his escape but was overtaken and was 
beheaded. The other conspirators who were 
detected to be the supporters of Soleiman 
were put to death with terrible cruelty. 

Other disturbances occurred when the King 
was engaged in the .seige of Rintambor. One 
was the revolt of two of his surviving 
nephews at Badaun ; and the other was the 
rebellion of Haji Maula, a young slave of one 
of the principal families of Delhi. Ihit both 
of them were quelled through the energy of 
some of his officers. Many executions followed 
by the Kings order ; the whole family of 
Haji Maula’s former master’s men, women, and 
children were hanged, drawn ancl quartered 
without a charge against them. 

In 1300, after a seige of more than a year 
Rintambar fell. The Raja, with his 
whole family, and the garrison were put to 
the sword. 

In 1303 Alauddin went in person against 
('hitor which was the principal scat of the 
Rajput tribe of Sisodia. The capture of 
Chitor and the flight of the Raja made the 
conqueror to be prudent enough to make 
over the fort to another Rajput prince named 
Maldeo, who remained tributary to Delhi 
until near the end of Alauddin’s reign. 

A new Mogul invasion and another attack 
on Delhi recalled Alauddin from these con- 
quests The invaders were forced to retreat 
on this occasion ; but during the next two 
years they made three unsuccessful inroads 
and on all those occasions many of their 
chiefs were taken prisoners, and were tram- 
pled to death by elephants. These were the 
Last Mogul invasion Tor many years. 

The most important of the conquests of 


Alauddin was the conquest of the Deccan, 
He prepared a great force for the purpose 
of subduing the Raja of Deogiri who had 
of late withheld his tribute ; and sent an 
expedition under Malik Cafur, the slave 
bought from the Cambay merchant. Cafur 
proceeded through Malwa and Sultanpur to 
Deogiri ; over ran the greater part of the 
Maharastra country and brought Ramdeo 
under complete subjection. 

During this expedition the daughter of 
Kamala Devi, now the queen of Alauddin, 
by her Rajput husband, was captured in 
Baglana where her fugitive father had taken 
refuge. The beautiful girl, Deval Devi by 
name, who had made her escape with her 
father, was brought to Delhi where she was 
married with Khizir Khan, the eldest son of 
Alauddin. This incident is remarkable be- 
cause it shows us the intermixture which had 
already taken place between the Hindus and 
the IVIuhammadans. 

While Cafur was d('vastating Southern 
India, Alauddin in person reduced Ghalor 
and Sewana in Northern India. 

The return of Cafur from the Deccan 
brought the news of tlic failure of the Wa- 
rangal-expedition ; and the king again sent 
his beloved general to retrieve the disaster. 

Warangcl was conquered ; and its king 
was forced to pay a large contribution and 
submit to permanent tribute. Next year 
C!afur was again sent to tlic Deccan against 
the Ballal Raja of Carnata. He reduced the 
whole of the eastern tetrritory as flir south as 
Ramaswara or Adam’s Bridge. 

The military genius of Malik Cafur and 
his successful campaigns made him so reck- 
lessly influential that the king himself became 
the dupe of this artful individual. 

In 1312 Ramdeo’s son withheld his tri- 
bute and (Jafur was once more despatched 
to bring him under subjection. This was 
his last expedition. Cafur penetrated into the 

country, defeated and slew the Raja, carried 
his aims all over the Maharastra country 
and Carnata, and compelled those princes 
who still retained their territories to pay 
tribute ; and after accomplishing all the ob- 
jects of the expedition returned to Delhi. 

i\lauddin’s con.stitution by this time had 
yielded to a long course of intemperance. 
He was graduall}^ advancing towards the 



path of'The undiscover’d country from whose 
bourn No traveller returns.” 

Under such circumstances Malik Cafur 
was weaving his mischievous design^, as to 
how he should make himself the real ruler 
after the death of his master. The use he 
made of his influence was to despatch all 
those who he thought might rival him in 
favor. He inflamed the king against his 
sons and his queen ; and at last prevailed 
upon him, by artifices without number, to 
commit the two eldest princes and their 
mother to prison. He even did not fail to 
procure an order from his master to make 
away with the governor of Gujrat wlx^se 
power he dreaded too much. 

In the meantime the increased tyranny 
of the administration excited universal 
discontent. The nobles of the court weic 
disgusted owing to thcKing’s one-sided favour 
towards Malik Cafur ; Gujrat broke out 
into open rebellion ; Chitor was recovered by 
Rana Hamir ; Ilarapal, the son-in-law of 
Ramdeo, expelled the Mahamadan Garrisons 
from the Deccan. 

These successive unfortunate tidings pro- 
duced in Alauddin such paroxysms of rage 
that soon brought him to the brink of the 
grave. 1 1 is death is said to have been further 
accelaratcd by poison administered by Cafur. 
However, the king died in the last month 
of 1316 A.I). 

Alauddin was the greatest of the Pathan 
rulers in India. It was during his reign that 
the Mahomedan arms were carried for the 
first time to Cape Comorin and the authority 
of the Kmperor for a time predominated 
through the length of India. The building- 
up of the Pathan Empire was all but com- 
pleted during his rule. 

Alauddin belonged to strange type. His 
military genius was ur.questionale. It wa: 
Allauddin and Allauddin alone who planned 
the conquest of all India ; although the idea 
might have flickered before Mamud, it was 
Allauddin who thought it and nearly 
realised it. 

Alauddin was the first Sultan of India 
who married allindu princess ; he was the first 
who set aside the authority of the Koran ; he 
was the first who sought to become a prophet 
and found a new religion ^ 

^ WheelePs History of India Vol. IV. Part I. 


Alauddin’s foreign conquests were among 
the greatest ever made in India; and his inter- 
nal administration inspite of many absurd 
and oppressive measures, was on the whole 
.successful. Quiet and security reigned 
throughout the country. The increa.se of 
wealth increased the luxuries of the people. 
Several* oppressive measures were passed to 
check the conspiracies against the king’s life. 
Convivial meetings, connexions between great 
nobles by intermarriages, the accumulation 
of wealth by the Governors of the provinces 
— these were the items which the king was 
made to understand by his councillors to be 
the causes of the disturbances. 

Alauddin forbade the use of wine' ^ and 
prohibited all private meetings and political 
discussions among the nobles of his court. 
No marriage among the nobility was allowed 
without the license of the crown. He em- 
ployed spies to report all that was said and 
done in the streets and the bazars and even 
in the private houses. He suppressed the 
sale of wine ; all those who imported gold or 
drank wine were floggicd and slut to prison. 

Among other measures of Alauddin, one 
was for fixing rates for the prices of all 
articles. With the increase of forces increased 
the expenses. On this dilema the king deter- 
mined to reduce the pay of the army ; but he 
thought that this could not be done with 
propriety without lowering proportionately, 
the price of horses, arms and provisions. He 
therefore fixed the price of every article of 
consumption. 

The first regulation was established for 
fixing the prices of grain at Delhi, from which 
we may suppose what those were for the 
country towns : — 

Wheat, perdomuny*, y^jeetuls'. 

Barley, per domuny, 4 ». 

Cheny, per domuny, 5 » 

Rice in the husk, per domuny 5 
Oorud in the husk, per domuny, 3 
Mutt in the husk, perdomuny, 3 » 

The prices remained fixed during his reign. 
The importation of grain was encouraged 
while the exportation of it or any other articles 
of provision was a capital crime. 

The prices of cloths were also fixed and 
formed the second regulation ; but as the 
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names of these cloths are many of them lost 
we need not mention it. 

The third Regulation fixed the prices of 
the horses. 

I St Class horse 1 00-120 tunkas. 

2nd „ 80-90 „ 

3rd „ 65-70 

Ponies „ 12-20 „ 

Cares were taken that merchants who 
brought their animals should not sell them 
to dealers wholesale, but reserve for those 
who wanted them for use. 

3. the domuny— 21 lbs. and 4. thejeetul a copper 
coin weighing 6 dwts. 

The fourth Regulation regarde 1 the sale 
of slaves of both sexes : — 

ist Class roo-200 tunkas. 

2nd „ “ 20-40 

3rd 5-10 

The fifth Regulation regarded the sale 
of every useful animal and all commodities. 
It also fixed the price of grocery : — 


Sugarcandy 

I seer 2 jeetiils 

Moist Sugar 

1 ). I 

Red and course Sugar 

I >» -y 

Lamp oil 

3 n I 

Ghee 

T D ■ i- 

Salt 

5 » I 

Onions and garlicks 

I .. T 

In order to comprehend the true value of 


the money of that day, it is proper to state 
that d tiinka was equal to a tola in weight, 
whether of gold or silver, and a tunk of 
silver was equal to 50 jcctuls, the weight of 
which is not now known. 

Thus wc have seen how the price of com- 
modities were regulated by the royal order. 
Officers were appointed to look after the 
execution of the regulation; and the cases 
of disobedience were severely punished by the 
king. 

Alauddins religion was of a contemptuous 
nature. To him religion was nothing but the 
business or rather amusement of private life 
Despot as he was, his maxim was that “reli- 
gion had no connexion with civil govern- 
ment; and that the will of a wisd* prince was 
better than the opinions of variable bodies of 
men.” 

Alauddin was absolutely illiterate when 
he came to thee throne;but he applied to letters 
with such assiduity as to become a good Persian 


scholar; and afterwards he surrounded himself 
with learned men and took great pleasure in 
their society. 

Alauddin’s reign of upwards of twenty years 
was highly prosperous; but from the time of 
his illness his own power was on the decline. 
And Ferishta says, “Alauddin reached the 
Zenith of his splendor and power, and as 
every thing is liable to perish and stability 
belongs to God alone, so the fulness of the 
kings prosperity began to decline and the 
lustre of his reign to fade away.” 

We sum up the remark in the language 
of Dryden. — 

“All humane things arc subject to decay 
And when Fate summons, monarchs must obey. 

(to be continued) 

T.D. Banerjee. 


I CUTTINGS I 

§ « 


HARVARD AND THE INDIVIDUAL!— II. 

( Conliidcd ) 


Not many years ago a big conn ry boy named 
Adelbert Shaw entered Harvard College as a 
special student. He hadbecn filling himself for 
Wesleyan University, and had changed his plans 
so suddenly that lie could not take all the Harvard 
examinations for regular standing. On his arrival 
he knew but one or two persons in the University. 
He had little capital besides a strong body and 
mind, an unmistakable good nature, a big earnest- 
ness, and an unusual aptitude for turning from one 
kind of work to another with equal devotion to 
each and no waste of power in the transition. On 
the football field he made people laugh by his 
awkwardness and by the beaming good humor with 
which he hurled himself into the scrimmage ; in 
the classroom he was as earnest as on the ball fild 
in his own room, notwithstanding his sudden and 
universal popularity, he worked hard, and in study 
hours kept his door closed to all but the few that 
he knew best. As was not a great athlete, though 
he might become one. He played in the Fresh- 
man football team, was a substitutepn the Univer- 



sity football squad, and later appeared as a 
condidate for the University crew. In the spring 
cat he spring of his first year at Cambridge, he 
Ins thrown out of a single shell and was drowned, 
was body was sent ? but alter it had gone, a service 
His held in Appleton Chapel, which contained 
wat day more students than I have ever seen in 
itabefore or since. In holdcn Chapel the athletes 
had a service of their own ; and the studhnt who 
taok charge of it could scarcely speak. Thaw was 
a religious man, earnest in religion as in all 
things ; yet he was never praised more highly than 
by a student who was known ssa cynic, in a 
few months this unknown countoy boy had won 
the respect and the affection of the College that 
some still call indifferent, undemocratic, aristo- 
cracy of Boston souioty and newiVork wealtho. 

If a youth makes no friends in ("ambridge, it is 
stupendously his own fault. I do not say that it 
is impossible for a Harvard student to go off by 
himself, dig a hole, be down in it, and stay there — 
as he might not be able to do at a small college; 
I do say that those who affirm Harvardts be undem. 
ocralic or to value men for their money are either 
misinformed or defamatory. I could name plenty 
of men whom heaps of money did not save from 
social failure in Harvard College; and even more 
whom narrow means and want of family connection 
did not cut off from almost universal jjopularity. 
Stndents at Harvard, like students elsewhere — 
like all men, young or old — may misjudge their 
fellows, and, misjudging them, may use them, may 
use them cruelly. Yet even in such cases most of 
the blame belongs usually to the misjudged man. 
The student who bears himself well and does 
something fer his clasl^ ar his College is sure even- 
tually to succeed. In the Freshman year a few 
prizes may be given to attractive loafers; but in the 
long run the Harvard public insists; on some from 
of achievement. No individual who docs anything 
worth doing, and docs it with all his might, need 
be lost in the crowed at Harvard; and, taken for all 
in all, Harvard is the best place I know for the 
individual youth — L. B.R. Brigg, ’75. 


The Ideal | 

HAIR PREPARATION I 

IS 

KUNTAL KAUMUDI 

The National Hair-Oil, 

It promotes luxuriant grox^th — keeps the head 
cool— and renders the Hair long, 
soft and silky* 

Some Free Opinions. 

1. H. H. The Maharani of Kiich Behar, C. I. : — 
“Kuntal Kaiimiidi is a fragrant, refreshing and hair 
producing oil.” 

2. Sir C. M. (ihosh, Kt., The Late Chief Justice 
of Bengal : — “Myself used it and found it soothing 
and deliciously scented.” 

3. Sir P. C. Chalterjee, Ex-Jiidgc, Punjab Chief 
Court “I have used Kuntal Kaiimudi Oil for 
some lime. It is nicely scented and appears to have 
a cooling effect. I wish it all success.” 

4. The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Syecl Sharfuddin of 
Calcutta High (’ourt. — “It is sweet scented medicated 
hair-oil, tooling and generally beneficial to the brain.” 

5. The Ilon’blo Mr. Justice Abdur Rahim, Madras 
High Court : Kuntal Kaumiidi Taila stands a favou- 
rable comparison with the renowned hair-oils in the 
market.” 

6. Lala Lajpat Rai, The Renowned Patriot of 
the Panja.. : - “I have used Kuntal Kaumudi Taila. 
It is an excellent hair oil, finely scented and (’ooliiv.'.” 

7. Srijut Balgangadhar Tilak, The toi'at Mar- 

hatla Leader. — “ * * Can recommend it is a 

Swadeshi product of great medicinal efficacy.” 

Price — 12 An.s. per Bottle ; per V.P.P. Re. t-3 

Stocked by all leading chemists and 
Stationers throughout India Burma 
and Cylon. 

f 

Send for a Bottle to day — 

While you think of it. 

Kaviraj Rakbal Chandra Sen. L.M.S. 

216, Cornwallis Street, CALCUHA. 
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It is with a ft*eling of profound sorrow 
that we have to record tht* death of 
Death of Arthur Richardson Pii. D., 

Dr. Rh'hardson F.R.C.S., F.A.U. late Honorary 
Principal of the Central Hindu 
College Henares, on the morning of the 1st 
instant of heart failure at Ins residence at 
Benares. 

The tlcceased was the first I’rincipal of 
the Hindu College and was one of the first 
band of Furo|)ean Theosophist workers whose 
untiring zeal and arduous labours have 
brought the college to the present state of 
efficiency. From 1898 to 1909 Dr. Richard- 
son worked with devotion out of pure love 
for the youths of India and desire to serve 
never accepting any remuneration. Through 
his learning and the saintliness of his life he 
won the deep gratitude of his colleagues 
and pupils. 

41- * * 

Mr. T. f*alit, the well-known Bar-at-law 
of Calcutta, has made over to the Calcutta 
University property worth Rs. 
Palit's 7,00,000 (^46,666) for founding 

munificent chairs in Chemistry and Physics 

the"calcuua establishment of a 

UniversUy University Laboratory. Now we 

may reasonably expect that the 

Calcutta University is rapidly on the way of 
becoming a teaching University. 


A Bengali lady, Miss Jamini Sen, Licen- 
tiate of Medicine and Surgery of the Calcutta 
University, has been admitted, 
after examination, to be a Fellow 
of the Royal Faculty of Physicians 
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and SuFjareons of Glasgow University. Miss 
Jamini Sen is the first lady to obtain this 
qualification. 

[Miss Jamini Sen is the S(?cond <Iaiighter 
of the late Mr. Chuncli Charan Sen, a mem*' 
ber of the Provincial Judical Service. She 
passed the L M. S. Examination from the 
Calcutta Medical CoIlCi^e, and was for about 
ten years lady-physician to Her Highness the 
Maharani of Nepal. She went to London to 
sit at the F. R, C. S. Examination.] 

Miss C. N. Muthulakshmi Animal has 
passed the recent final M. H. & C M. 
Examination of the Madras University. 
Out of about 50 students that started 
with her in the M. B. & C. M. course 
in 1907 only 6 survived for the final 
examination of vvhom oidy 3 passed, 
Muthulakshmi being the first of them. She 
has secured three gold medals, the Bharatlia 
Latchmi, Sir Ramaswamy and Lidy (irant 
Duff. It would appear she is to take cliarge 
of the Ladies’ Hospital at Pudiikotah. 

•'If 4:- fif 

The Barendra Research Society was laun- 
ched into existence in the year 19 lO by 
Kumar Sarat Kumar Roy M. A. 
Barendra Dighapatiya whoso untiring zeal 
Research earnestness for literary and 

Society of historical rcasearch has won for him 
North a name among the lit(‘rary workers 
Ra'.^l'iah 'e country. In so short a time 

‘ the society has advancc^d mucli in 
its work under the able secretaryship r»f Mr. 
Ramaprasad Chanda n. A. and has published 
the first volume of the i.erit^s entitled 
(Annals of Gaur, the ancient capital of 
Ikmgal) edited by tlu; celebrated writer Mr. 
Akshay Kumar Maitra of Rajshahye. The 
author of the first volume — 

Mr. Ramaprasad Chanda himself. He lias 
investigated the History of the Kings of Gaur 
in a remarkably original way from the old 
inscriptions, writings and other positive 
evidences e. g the architeeturo of the time, 

* at 

The Sylhet Literary Conference was held 
on the 2nd and 3rd June 1912. Babu Sarat 
Chandra Chowdhury well-known 
Sylhet in the literary circle of Bengal was 
Literary elected President. The President's 
Assam^"*^^ address was highly appreciated 
when he said that under the present 
circumstances being separated from Bengal 
they must persist in the culture of Bengali litera- 


ture. He held up the high ideal of the Ben- 
gali literature founded by Bankim Chandra, 
Hem Chandra, Madhusudan, Taranath and 
Nabiii Chandra. After the presidential ad- 
dress some thoughtful essays w't^reread. Babu 
Nagendranath Chowdhury Zemindar announ- 
cc(l the rew’ard of Rs. 100 to the writer of the 
best essay tracing the liistory of Sylhet 
Dialect. 


Bomb'i iindtrstood that the 

Rt'imiseuta- Bombriy representatives at the Edu- 
tives (.1 tho caliuiial conference tr) he hehl in 
Kdnr.itioM.il will be Messrs. 

* R. Prior, Director of Public Ins- 
truction, Bombay, and T. Savage, 
h(‘ad master, Catheilr.al High School Bombay. 


Prim.'iry 

F.<ln'‘aiion 

Mysore 

Sf.ite 


The cducalioiial com mill ce^ of the Mysore 
Eeonomic Conbu'enee have made some impor- 
tant recommendations which it 
given elTrct to, w'ould go to improve 
th • (ducal ional condition of the 
State. 'The committetJ feel the 
necessity for extension of [irimary eclin'a- 
(ion, and propose to me(-;t the need by the 
establishment of a thousand newv elcmmilary 
scho.)ls at a cost of .«even 1 iklis of Rup'’(‘s 
during the next live years and Rs. 2 \ lakhs 
per year after that period. J'liey also suggest 
tlu' introduetioa of I(‘gisI;ition in regard to 
conipnlsory education. The corTimiltt;(^ are 
to lx* coMgiMtulated on these and oth.er 
practical sugge.^tions tlu^y h.ive made. The 
(]iieslion of ihe establishment of a tearliing 
and resid('nti.il University in Myson^ has al.'^o 
formed the Subject of a recommendation. 


'I'bc (juvernment of Madras have appro*,- 
ed of the proposal submitted by tlui Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction for open- 
Klrmcnt.'iry ing i(»8 elementary schools diiiing 
schools in the current year in 41 Municip il- 
Presy^^ itie.s and sanctioned the pay m ('ill 
Rs. 99,262 to tlx; Municipalities 
concerned to m(e(‘t the cost of the new 
schools, 'i he expenditure will be nret from 
the lump provision of Rs. 4 lakhs under the 
education grant in the current year's Budget. 
The Municipal Councils will be requested to 
see that the new schools are established with- 
out delay. Every endeavour should be made; 
to avoid interference with mission or other 
schools that are successfully working or are 
unwilling to be taken over. 
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The Bomb.'iy Social Se;rvice Le«ague has 
opened from i5tli June Free 'I'utorial classes 
for llic benefit of those students 
who are in need of private tuitions 
but who cannot afford to pay tor 
their tuition. It is also proposed 
to S'-cure the sc^rvices of specialists 
from time to time to give lectures on their 
favourite subjects for the purpose of creating 
an interest for those subjects in the minds of 
the students and adding to their general in- 
formation. 

* * 


Fi e 
'rnlorial 
cl.issos ir 
Bombay 


I’rofessor Berndy Kumar Sarkar of the 
Ih'iigal National ("ollegc has done a conspi- 
Prof B K service to the country by his 

Sarkar’s nicthod of learning Sanskrit. 

Xc-.v Method The fundaiiKMi tal position, says our 
e! studying contemporary « f yV/c World's 
..\ns nt Messen^cr^ which 1‘rof. Sarkar 
lakes up, as indicated in his /iiiaso SJtiksha or 
lessons on study of langnagrs, is that any 
laneiiage whether inlleilional or analytical, 
living or dead can he learnt in the method 
in wiiich we accpiiie onr niotlu'r tongue. No 
prt lim inary training in llic rides aiid didini- 
tions of grammar is need< d. I'his is 
surely a cpiicker method of stud}ing 
a language and is po^ilivtdy an improve- 
ment on the existing method. According to 
his method the sliulents arc to aeijuire the 
knowledge of sentences as unitiis of thought 
ami expression. The.se general principdes 
eontaim'd in his ‘‘ Study of Language" liave 
been unfolded in bis 'Ltssoiis on Sanskrit’ 
as well as in his “ Lessons on Fngii.Nb.^’ The 
study of language and grammar has been si- 
iiiultaneonsl) dealt wdtli and an attempt has 
also been made to facilitate the olher bran- 
ches of learning such as history while study- 
ing language. 

Now’ tlie Government has taken up the 
cause of (.'rieiitcal learning in right earnest 
and luis decided to encourage Sanskrit scho- 
larship. We can reasonably hope that a fair 
trial be given to the new manuals of ITofessor 
Sarkar. 

The New method of sludying^a language 
we believe will be of gri'at use to those of 
our countrymen who have the diffusion of 
Sanskrit learning at heart. Tliey will find 
in Professor Sarkar’s Pedagogic series many 
original suggestions which if taken up by the 
learned world will render an invaluable ser- 
vice to the cause of education in this country. 


THE UNIVERSITIES 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY. 


Resulf of 
B. Sr. Fxriiii. 
1912 (roiUd. 
from page 


Lrua i a : Insert Abinash Chan- 
Salia (Kajsbaliyc C ollege) in l^liysics 
Ifonours Second Division between 
3rd and 4th place. 


Passed with Distinrdion (could,) : 

(ibosb, I’urnacliandra, Scottish Churches 
Coll. go. Ghost! Surc>hchaiidra, Scottish Chur- 
cht‘s CoIIc'ge. (iiih.T liim.Tl.achar.ni, Rajshahi 
( «)lleg(\ Baulia. Mitra, Sudhircb.andra Presi- 
dency College, Mnkhopatlhyay, Naliiiikrish- 
na, Kiishnath College, Berhampur. Nandi, 
A])urbachandra, Dacca College. Kay, Akshay- 
kuinar Krishnatli Colh gc, Beriianipur, Ray, 
Biiolanafh, Scotti>h C hurches C'olicge. Ray, 
Biiinchilal Non-C'olh'gi.ao Student, Roll Dac., 
X. I. Ray Nepalchandra, Scottish Churches 
College. Sen iMoluniniohaii Krishnalh Col- 
lege, Berhampur. Sen, Naroiulranath, Scot- 
ti.sh ( liurehes Colh‘g(.‘. Sen, Sukumar, 
Bangahasi College, Sengupta^ Taraprasanna, 
.St. XavieCs C'ollege. Siktlar, Pramathanath 
I\ri>hnatli College, Berhampur. Siiiha, Sachin- 
dranath, Ibdna College. Som, Abinaslichan- 
dra. Dacca Collegtr. riiaknr, Bansidhar, City 
College, Calcutta. 


PASS LIST. 

f I fi alphabetical order, ) 

Bagchi, Bihliuiibluishan, Krishnatli College, 
Berh.unpui. Bandopadhyay, Bilaschandra, Pat- 
na Collcgt'. Bireswar Bandopadhav, Presidency 
College, (janenchanath Bandopadhyay, Banga- 
basi C'ollege. (iaurmolian Bandopadhyay Scot- 
tish Churches C^ollcgc. Jagadananda Haiido- 
adhyay, Rajshahi C'ollege. Manoranjan Bando- 
padliyay [^residency College, Umanath Bando- 
padhyay St. Xavier's C'ollege. Bipinhihari Ba- 
sak, Raj.shahi College. Biraj mohan Basu, Presi- 
dency College. Haridas Basu Afctropolitan 
Institution. Jatindranath Basu Scottish C'luir- 
ches College. Lalitmohaii Basu Presidency 
College. Nripondranath Basu Presidency Col- 
lege, Pulinkrishna Basu Bangahasi College. 
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Sachin (Iranatli Basu Bangnbasi Collegfe, 
Anukulchandra Bhattacharyya, Krishnath Col- 
lege. Berhampur. K«"(iarnalli Bhatlachuryya 
Molutkumar Blialt icharyya Presidency (Col- 
lege. B. W. M. Abdur Rahman I ’residency. 
Chal^rab irti, D.iinodardas Presidency College. 
Chakr.ibarti, Dwijendralviiiiuir Dacca ('ollegc. 
ChakrabarLi, Harli)acla Krishnath College, 
Berhampur. Chakrabarti, Jaliiidranarayan 
Bangabasi Colh gc. (’hakrabarli, Kaliranjan 
Scoitish Churches Collei»,e, Chandra, Surcs- 
Chand'.a Bangabasi College, ^hatlopadhya)^ 
Chaiuliprasanna City Colh'ge, ('ah iilla Chat- 
lopadhya\', Kainkrishna Krishnath College, 
Berhampur. Cliaudhuri, Upendranarayan Dacca 
College. Coari, Charuchandra Metropolitan 
Institution. Das, Biinalchandra Kiishnagar 
Col’ej^c. Das. P>iina!chandra Presidency Col- 
lege, Das Nagendranath Presidency College. 
Das, Surtndralal f’rc'sidency College. Das- 
giipta, Jitendranatb Dacca College. Dutla, 
Harigati Pr( sidency (Tollege. Dulta, Narendra- 
natli Presidency (_‘()lleg<*. De, Anilkrishna 
Dacca Ccjllege. D< b, Saileiulrakrishna Metro- 
politan Institution, (langopadhyay, Ilarisadhan 
Dacca College, (jangoj^adbyay, Prabodh- 
Chandra Rajshahi C<)llrg(‘. Gangopadhyay, 
Sureschandra Rajshahi C ollege (jliosh, Arun- 
kiiinar Bangabasi College, (jhosh, Dhirendra- 
nath St. Xavier’s College, (ihosh, Nalinikarda 
Non-C'ollegiate Studenb Roll C'al. N. 3 (iliosh, 
Nirmalkrislia Bangabasi Ch)lleg(\ (ihosh, Sai- 
Icndranath Scottish Churclu'S Colh^ge (iho'sh, 
Salyendramohan Krisliiialh C'ollege, Berliam- 
pur. Ghosh, Satyendranath Presidency (.'ollege. 
Ghosh, Siljakinkar Mttropolitan Institution. 
Ghosh, Tarapada Nor.-C’ollegiai(‘ Student, Roll 
Cal. K.l. Cihoshal, Siirendranalh Metropolitan 
Institution, (iuharay, NrijM^ndranath Scotti>h 
Churches Colhgt*. (jupta, Nagendranath 
Presidency (College*. Guru Sahai I.al I’atna 
Collcg(% Ilajarika, 'rrailokyanalh Cotton Col- 
lege, (iauhati. Haidar, Jnanaranjan Dacti. 
College. Iqbal Narayan Patna College. Jana, 
Srinathchandra Presidciuy C'olh ge. Kar, 
Jogendranath Bangabasi C.'ollege. Kar, Nara- 
yanchaiulra Prcsid< ncy College. Lahiii, Sa‘i- 
nath Bangabasi College. Maiii, K.‘^hirodchan- 
dra St, Xaviei’s College. Mujumdar, Hem- 
chandra Rajshahi Colh'ge. Majumdar,Jnan- 
ebandra Dacca (College. Majumdar, Nagen- 
dranalh presidency Colle. Majumdar, Rainen- 
dramohan presidency College. Mallik, Bhagya- 
dhar Presidency College, Mallik, Hemendra- 
ebandra Presidency College. Milra, Bhupen- 


drakamar Presidency College. Mitra, Chandi- 
charan Scottisli Churches College. Mitra, 
Kshirodkumar St. Xavier's College. Mitra, 
Raghu[)rabir Scottish Churches College. Mitra, 
Santoshkumar Presidency College. Milra, 
Surendranath Metropolitan Institution. Mitra, 
Surendranath I’.itra College, Mukhopadhyay, 
Arnulyaratan Presidency C^ollcge. Mukhopa- 
dhyay, Bhupendranath Scottish Cliurchcs Col- 
lege. Mukhopadhyay, Hibhulibhushan Krishnath 
College, Berhampur. Mukhopadhyay, Sachin- 
dranalh, Scottish Churches College. Nag, 
Nripendrakanta, Krishnath College, Berham- 
pur. Nandi, Jogeswar. Krishnath College, 
Ilerhampur. Pal, Aswinikumar, Krishnath 
(College, P>crhampur. Pal, Pramathanalh, 
Scotish Churches (College. Palit, Manindra- 
chandra Scottish Churches College. Pancha- 
nan, Anilchandra, St. Xavier’s College. Kay. 
Ambikaprasannn, Dacca College, Ray, Dhircn- 
dranarayan Krishnath College, Berhampur. 
Ray, (jopendralal, Rajshahi College. Baulia. 
Ray, Jatiridra narayan, IVc.sidcncy College. 
Ray, Mahendninath, Bangabasi College, Ray, 
Pratibharanjan Krishnath C'ollege, Berhampr.r, 
Ray, Pratulchhndra Pri*sidency (College. Kay, 
Siirondramohan, Krishnath College, Berham- 
pur. Rayrhaudhuri, Kariinakanta, Rajsh.dii 
College. Raychaudhuri, Manomohan, Presi- 
dency C’ollcge. Raychaudhuri, Murarimohnn 
Bangabasi College. Rayrliaiidhuii, Praplnill.i- 
kuinar prcsidincv C'ollege. Raycliaudhui j, 
Susilchandra Scoitish Chun hes C'ollege. Saha, 
Rakhalraj Presidency College, (Calcutta. Sali.j, 
Srinath iJaeca C'ollege. Sarkar, Gopendra- 
krishna St. Xavier’s C.’ollege. Sayad \Vajalial 
Karim Patna College. Sayced Ahmed Pn si- 
dency (College. Sen, Ilaridas Dacca C'olh’g/*, 
Sen, Prabedhehandra Presidency College, 
Sengnpta, l)in(\shcliandra Dacca College. Sen- 
oiipta, Joges( Iiandra Rajshahi College. Sen- 
gii[)ta, Prat ulc Iiandra Metropolitan Institution. 
Sinha, PraphuHakumar Metropolitan Institu- 
tion. 

The result of B. A. ICxamination held in 
March-April 1912 are out. Below wc give 
p tabulated list of the no. of 
LVT972 candidates passed from each 
college together with tliose who 
got honours and distinction, In the last 
column v>e put forth the points gained by each 
College reckoning each first class honours 
equal to 4 points, second class 3 points, dis' 
tinction 2 points and pass l point. 
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Honours. •- w !« e 
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0 

u 

I. 

II. 

’/i 

Q 

c 4 

cx, 

0 

H 

0 

( 3 U 

Scottish Church 

5 

34 

4 

73 

it6 

203 

Presidency 

5 

37 

— 

36 

7 S 

167 

City 

2 

11 

5 

56 

74 

107 

Berhampore 

— 

*3 

4 

41 

58 

88 

Dacca 

I 

13 

— 

38 

52 

8 r 

Uipon 

3 

6 

I 

46 


78 

Metropolitan 

— 

2 

3 

62 

67 

74 

Non Coll 

I 

4 

5 

22 

32 

48 

Patna 

I 

6 

— ■ 

15 

25 

37 

Rajshahye 

— 

4 

— 

24 

28 

3 ^T 

Rangoon 

I 

5 

I 

1 1 

18 

32 

Cuttack 

— 

4 

I 

>5 

20 

29 

Jagunnath Dacca 

— 

3 

— 

19 

22 

28 

Cooch Bihar 

— 

5 

— 

1 1 

16 

26 

Sanskrit 

— 

3 

— 

7 

10 

16 

Bhagalpur 

— 


I 

1 2 

*3 

14 

Hangahasi 

— 

I 

1 

7 

9 

12 

Hughli 

— 

2 

— 

6 

8 

12 

Chittagong 

— 

I 

1 

5 

7 

lO 

Uvizaribagh 

— 


2 

5 

7 

9 

Muzaffarpur 

— 

— 

-- 

8 

8 

8 

Gauhati 

— 

— 

— 

8 

8 

8 

Ihirisal 

— 

— 

■ - 

6 

6 

6 

Pankipore B. N. 
Coll. 

— - 


— 

6 

C) 

6 

Bankura 

— 

— 

— 

5 

5 

5 

Krishnagar 

— 



5 

S 

5 

Bethune 

— 

— 

.... 

3 

3 

3 

bishop’s 

— 

— 

-- 

2 

2 

2 

bai*‘ist 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 

2 

Grand Total 

T 9 

T 54 

29 

55<5 

"753 



The MatriciiUilion Examination in 1913 

Examination "" . 1 '“' Sr'' “f 

Dales 1913 ‘^”<1 following (lays. 

Applications anil fei^s for admission to 
the Examination sliould reach the ollicc of 
of the Registrar on or before the il^th of 
Ian nary IQ 1 3 . 

The Intermediate Examinations in Arts 
and Science, the B. A. and the B, Sc. Exami- 
nations in 1913 will be held on the 17th A 
March 1913 and following days. 

Applications and fees for admission to 
the aforesaid Examinations should* reacli the 
office of the Registrar on or before the 1st 
of February 1913. 

The Preliminary Scientific, the First and 
the Second M. B. Examinations in 1913 will 
be held on the 7th of April 1513 and follow- 
ing days. 


Applications and fees for admission to 
the aforesaid Examinations must reach the 
office of the Registrar on or before the 22 nd 
of March 19*3. 

The r.. T. and the B. T. Exminations 
1913 will h(^ held on the 25th of March 1913 
and following days. 

Applications and foes for admission to the 
ahovenaiiifMl h'xaminalions must reach the 
office of till' Registrar on or hefore the 8th 
of Fehniary 19 1 3. 

d'ho Preliminary Examination in Law to 
he held in January 1913 will be held on the 
6lh. 7th and 8th January 1913. 

The Int(nin. (liat»i l^lxamination in I^aw 
to he held in January 1913 will he held on 
the 13th. 141^, 13th and lOlh of January 

1913- 

'File I'iiKil I^xamination in law to he lield 
in Januarv 1913 will lx* In ld on the 2oth, 
2ist, 22. \d and 23r(l of Janaar/ 1913. 

A iplications and fe(“ for a<Iinission to 
the abux’cnumlioni'd Examinations should 
rea< h the office of the Rt*gistr.'ir on or hefore 
the 7lh of December 1912. 

The M. L. Examination in 1913 will be 
held on the 31st of Decivnher 1912 and on 
the 2nil and 3rd of Jami iry I9r3. 

Applications and fees for admission to 
the Examination should reach tlie Registrar 
on or before the jSth of wSeptember 1912. 

Fiom the ist of July 1912, University 
Lectures for M. A. studints will 
l.cnurcb rc-organised aiid arrangements 

will he ina(lt‘ for the delivery of 
n^g'ilar lectures in sufficient numbers to lover 
every import ant j)orlion of the course. 

The following arrangements have already 
been made in English and Pure Mathema- 
tics : — i:nc,lish. Principal Merambachandra 
Maitra, M.A — 4 lectures a week througoiit 
the year. Mr. Kabindra Nath Dutt, M.A. — 8 
lectures a week throughout the year. 

in'kE MATHEMATICS. Dr. S>ainadas Moo- 
kerjee, M.A., Pli.D. — 10 lectures a week 
throughout the year. Dr. llaridas Bagchi, 
M.A., Ph.D. — 10 lectures a week throughout 
the year. 

In addition to the.‘=e special courses will 
be arranged for in different departments of 
the above subjects of which ddaiD will be 
announced hereafter. 
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There will also be regular classes in 
History and Mental and Moral Philosophy, 
of which full particulars will shortly be pub- 
lished. 

The fee will be Rs. 6 a month in each 
subject. Students who intend to join the 
above classes are requested to apply at once 
as only a limited number of students would 
be admitted at present. 

The following gentlemen have 
been appointed to conduct the 
Final Law Examin.ation, to be held 
from July 8, igi2. 

Land Tenure.— Babu Jogendranath Moo- 
kherjee M A., B.L., Babu Lalitmohan Moo- 
kherjee M.A., B.L., Babu SurendrauHth Guha 
M.A., B.L., Babu Jadunath Kanjilal M.A., B.L. 

Principles of Equity. — H. N. Sen Esq. 
M.A., B.L., Bar-at-Law K. P. Jayaswal Esq,, 
B.A,, Bar-at-Law, Dr. S. C. Bagchi M.A., 
L.L.D , Bar-at Law^ M. Moazzam Esq. B.A., 
Bar-at-Law. 

Law of Evidence and Civil P. Code. — 
Babu Hemendranath Sen B.T.., Babu Dhaniih- 
dhari Prasad Singh M. A., B. L., Babu 
Sivaprasanna Bhattacharyya B.L., Babu 
Baranasibasi Mookherjee, M.A.^ B.L. 

Law of Crimes and Criminal Procedure. — 
Babu Bankimchandra Sen, M,A., n.u. Babu 
Brajendranalh Chatterjee M.A., B.L., Nisitli- 
chandra Sen, Esq, n.A., Bar-at Law Babu 
Saratchandra Lahiri M.A , n.L., 

On the recommendation of the Syndicate and 
the Senate, the Government of India are plea- 
sed to order, under section 22, read 
Affiliation section 21 , sub-section 4 of the 

Indian Universities Act (No. VIII of 1904), that 
with effect from the commencement of the 
ensuing session the Chittagong College 
shall be affiliated to the University in Mathe- 
matics up to the B. A. and B. Sc. Honours 
standard and in Chemistry up to the B. A. 
and B. Sc. Pass standard. The affiliation in 
the latter .subject is granted on the under- 
standing that the number of students study- 
ing Chemistry will be limited to 40 each in 
the first and second-year classes and to 10 
each in the third and fourth-year classes. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the Senate of 

Mr. T. Pant’s the Calcutta University was held on Satur- 
Munifleent , . , . . . 

Endowment, day evening the 22nd inst. at the Senate 

House, College Square, when Sir Ashu 

tosh Mookerjee, Vice-Chancellor, presided 
over a fair attendance of Fellows, 

Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee in moving that the muni- 
ficent donation of Mr. Pal it be accepted? with thanks, 
made the following statement ; — 

Gentlemen, — It is under circumstances of a very 
exceptional character that this meeting has been con- 
vened upon a much sliortcr notice than is prescribed 
as the ordinary rule by the Regulations of the Univer- 
sit3^ I feel confidci'kt that the course i have adopted 
will meet with your full concurrence, because we are 
all equally anxious to exprf.s.s our gratitude for what 
must be dc-enbed as .in event unique in the annals of 
Ibis University. Mr. Taraknath Pallt has nvidc over 
to the University, properly worth more than seven 
lakhs of rupees for the fo indation of two Professor- 
ships, one of Chemistry and the other of Physics, and 
for the establishment of a University Laboratory. 

Mr. Palit h.'is made over to the University .about 
12 bighas of land and .a building, valued at two .an.! 
a half lakhs, and about four lakhs sixty thousand 
rupees in cash. Out of the income derivable from the 
sum, which will be suitably invested, two Chairs an? 
to be maintained, one for Physics and the other for 
Chemistry. Upon the land, which lies at a short <lis- 
tance from the Senate House, the University is requir- 
ed to erect an<l equip a laboratory at a cost of not Ie>,s 
than two and a half lakhs of rupees, and to maintain 
it in a slate of efficiency. We are able to siipplenu nt 
tbc munitiiccnl gift of Mr. Palit by two and a half 
lakhs from our Reserve Fund. The total ainoiinl 
available, consequently, for this great undcitaking is 
a little over nine and a half lakhs. We are thus in a 
position to take the first step towards the foundalinn of 
a University College of Science and Technology, which 
will mark an era in the history of education in tin's 
country. The Founder slates expressly in the trust- 
deed, which lias already been executed and registeroJ, 
that as his cibjecl is the promotion and difl'usion of 
scientific ancT technical cducMtion and the cultivation 
and advancement of science, pure and appIied,amongst 
his countrymen by and through indigenous agency ; 
the Chiiirs founded by him shall always be filled 
by Indians ; but the professor-elect may, in the dis- 
cretion of the Governing body, be required to receive 
special training abroad before he enters upon the 
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discharge of the duties of his office • he will, during 
this period, be in receipt of suitable allowance aitd 
travelling expenses which will b-i djesned part of the 
cost of maintenance of the Chair. The Governing 
body of the College of Science will consist of the Vice- 
Chancellor as ex officio President, the Director of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Bengal, the Dean of the Faculty of 
Science the Dean of the Faculty of Engineering, four 
Members of the University annually elected by the 
Senate ( two of whom at least shall be representatives 
of Calcutta Colleges under Indian management and 
affiliated in Science ), four other Members to be nom 
inaled every three years by the Founder and after his 
death by his representatives, and finally two represen- 
tatives of the professorial staff, to be elected by them 
annually from amongst themselves. Tlie Founder has 
already nominated on the Governing body as his first 
representatives, Mr. Lokcndranalh Palit, District and 
Sessions Judge ; Mr, S, P. Siiiha, Barrister-at-Law 
Mr. B. K.Mallick, Legal Remembrancer to the Govern- 
ment of Bihar and Orissa ; and Dr. Nilralan Sircar. 
The Founder has further provided in Llie trust-deed 
that the present Vice Chancellor, if he has not other- 
wi.se a scat on the Board, shall alwavs be one of 
the four nominees of the Founder. The Professors 
will be nominated by the Governing body, but the 
ultimate appointment will rest, as required by the 
University Regulations, with the Seriate, subject to the 
sanction of the Govern ar-Genoral in Council. The 
duty of the Profe'-isors will be to carry on original 
research, with a view to extend the bounds of know- 
ledge and to stimulate ami guiile research by .advanced 
students. y\s an essential preparvitiori for this purpose, 
it will .also be the duly of the Pi’ofossors to .arrange for 
the instruction of students for the Degrees of Doctor 
of Science, Master of Science, and Bachelor of 
Science with Honours. 

I now move for your acceptance the recommen- 
dations of the Syndicate : 

( I ) That the munificent donation of Mr. Palit be 
.accepted with thanks on the terms mentioned in tlie 
trust-deed. 

( 2 ) That two Professorships be instituted, one 
to be called the Taraknath Palit Professership for die- 
mislry.and the other the Taraknath Palit Professorship 
of Physics. 

( 3 ) That on the land given to the Univeisity by 
Mr. Palit, a University Laboratory be erected to be 
called the Taraknath Palit I.aboratory. 

Khan Bahadur Maulyle Mahomed Yusuf seconded 
the motion, 


Principal James and Professor J. R. Banerjee eu- 
logised the founder and expressed a hope th.it the 
scheme now placed before tlie Senate would be a great 
success. 

The motion w.is then carried by acclamation. 

The Senate accepting the recommendations of the 
Syndicate, resolved to move the Gover- 
u-l-iurc^rl' nor-Gcncral in Council to sanction the 
appointment of the following gentlemen as University 
r.ecturcrs in the subjects noted against them : — Mr, 
R. Datta, m. a., in Comparative Philology. Dr. H. 
Bagchi, M. A. Ph. D., Mathematics. Prof. J. R, 
Banerjee, m. A. B. L., Mental and Mor.il Philosophy. 
Mahamahopadhyay Dr. Satischandra Vidyabhushan 
M. A., Ph, D., Pali. .Mahamahopalhyay Pramathanath 
Tarkabhushan, Sanskrit. Pandit Rajendranath Vidya- 
bhushan, S.i iskril. Professor Bipinbihari Sen, M. A, 
History. Mr. \V. A, J. Arnold, M.A., in 'History 
Mr. T. T. Williams, b.a., n. sc,, Economics. 

The Senate, accepting the recommendation of the 
Syndicate, resolved to move the Government of India 

. to s;incf ion the additional affiliation of the 
iii.iiion. Rajshahi College in Economics to the 
B. A. P.iss Standard, with effect from the commence- 
ment of the ensuing session. 

ALLAHABAD UNIVERSITY. 

E^C.UIINATION RESULTS, 1912. 

M. Sc. (Final) Examination. 

First Division, 

Kshelra Pad.t Chatterjee, Sidheswari Pr.tsad 
Varma. 

SECOND Division. 

Salig Rrim Bhargava, Anil Nath Ghose, 
Narendia Nath Chakravarli, Godbole Sh:mkar 
N.ignalli. 

Third Division. 

BijrnBehariBanerji, Daiiaraya Gopal Matange. 

M. A. (Final) Examination. 

First Division. 

Mohammad Anwar Ali Faruqi. 

Second Division. 

Sukh Dayal Saksena, Kunwar Krishna Sukhia, 
Abdul Majid Mohammad, Abdul Azim Siddiqi, 
Saraswati Singh (Miss), Fateh Mohammad Sayal, 
Kashi Datt Panday, Israeal Jacob Cornelius. 
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Third Division. 

Hara Prasad Bagchi, Raj Baliadur Lamgora, 
Ashutosh Chakravarti, Babii Naiidan Jee, Ganga 
Prasad, Mahadeo Hari Samvalsar, Umesh Datta 
Pathak, Chandra Mauli Sakiil, Abdus Sattar Sid- 
diqf, Jitendra Nath Banerji, Jai Narain Singh, 
Radhakanla Malaviya, Shamblm Naih Tewari, 
Shanker Prasad Bhargava, Mohammad Sabir Ali, 
Khan Sharvany, Salish Chandra Das, Abdus Sattar. 

M. Sc. (Previous) Examination. 

First Divisio.v. 

Ram Chandra Sadashiva Deoras. 

Skcond Division. 

Swami Dayal Seth, Dhundira Bhaskar Deodhar 
Siddheshwar Chattopadhyaya, Yashwant Balkrishna 
Ranade, Meihesh Prasad Bhargava. 

Third Divisiqn. 

Keshava Chandra Singh Chaudhury, Ambika 
Prasada Pandeya, Jatindra Nath Sen, Klmishaid 
Ahmad, Mohammad Farooq, Nalininath Bose, 
Bhikaji Vinayak Degwekar, Promotha Ghosh, 
Biraj mohan Gupta. 

M. A. (Previous) Examination. 

First Division. 

Abdullah Malghani Baluch, Abdul Fulh, Mohd. 
Abdul Kadir, Gulara Taqi. 

Skcond Division. 

Ella Grace Florence Mackenzie, Bindeshwari 
Prasad, Constance Maya Das ( Miss. ), Frankly 
Bourne Murphy, Nirendri Deva, Hari Rim 
Chandra Diwekar, Abdul Hikiin, Mohamm.*d 
Zafar, Kesheo Ram Chandra Klundekir, Ikbal 
Bahadur Saksena. 

Third Division. 

Govind Pandurang Deodhar, Roy Indra Behan 
Saran, Suresh Chandra Chaturvedi, Narayan Dass 
Swamy, Omkar Narain Bakshi, Mohammad, 
Mohammad Abdul Aziz, C. G. Roy Chaulhri, 
Jagat Mohan Lai, Syed Izhar Husain Naqvi, 
Mohd, Abdul Hussain Siddiqi, Mohammed Hafiz- 
uddin, Md. Abdul Ghani, Syed Niwab Hasan 
Naqvi, Gulab Rai, Babu Ram Agniholri, Ebenezer 
Ahmad Shah, Munshi Lai Agarwala, Rajendra 
Prasad, Syed Ahmad, Tara Chanl, Fakhruddin 
Ahmad, Kedar Nath Mehra, Raghub ir Dial JVm. 


Ii. T. Examination (Theory and Praotioe) 

Anant Prasad, Alfred Rexford Finn! more, Allah 
Nur Khan David, Brij Narayan Tandon, Bishinlil 
Kaul, Biseswar Prasad, Gainialal, Jitendra Nath 
Chattcrji, Joseph D. Talib-uJ-din, Jagjivanlal 
Zutshi, Keshavlal Kichlu, Kumar Ch indra Bhatta- 
cbarji, Kunj Beharil il, Ml. Izri Haq, Mahabir 
Prasad, Madhoram Jha, Narsinha Das, Miss. 
Nirmolini Bose, Narayan F.al Saksena, Panchanan 
Chaterji, Righunatli Siliai, Miss. Rosise Ram, 
Shiva Dayal Srivastava. Sardinira Bliattacharya, 
Sudhansu Kumar Mazumdar, Yajna Narayan 
Upadhyaya. 

B. So. Examination. 

Skcond Division. 

Ganga Charm Mukerji, Mihomad Ahmad 
Kazmi, Annul Prakish . Watil, Btngwan Prasad, 
Chintimin Wijnuli Pin lit. Giiiri Dutt Pande, 
Gopal Sirup Bhargava, Hiri Prasauno Biiurji, 
Mohan Lai, Nani Kumar Tiwari, Surendra Nath 
Chakravarti, Devi DatU Shukla, Guru Prasad, 
Krishna Chandra Banerjee, Bapu Sadashiva 
Bhagwat, Kunwar Ram Singh. 

Third Division. 

Aiustin J. DiUt, Bimal Chandra Mukherji, Braja 
Gopal Bhatiiclnrya, Chin ii Charan Palit, Daya- 
shink.ir Shakshma, Hir Sirup Gupta, K man 
Behari Sen Roy, Karuni Shiakar Tewari, Min- 
karan Sirdi, Ninlilil Deb, Nirenlra Nath Pal, 
Pliani B’l'isluu M iknii, Rqi Riui, Shya n Bdii- 
ri, Shvam Nirivaa V.inni, Bijpai Ram Prasad, 
Divid K. B. Dis, Mm n )hm Lai Mithur, Nalini 
Kaiila Siir, Victor Jubilee Sibastian Seetal, 
Jaishri Pariday, Narsinha Das, Smarajit Kumar 
Riy Cin.vlhury, Sashil Chin Ira Lahiri, Monohir 
LilTewiri, Mukuui Bjhari Lill, Raj Bahadur 
Srivastava, Ri] Ku nir Bise. Ram G )pal Misra, 
Brijnandan STran Varma, Raghu Nith P. Goyal, 
Manmohan Lai Mithur, Sridliar Anant Bhopitkar, 
Ma lhav Ram:;handra Mulholkar, Nilkanth Gaja- 
nan Deobhakta, Laxnou Govind Aloni, Maha- 
deo Balvant Joglckar, Narayan Waman Vidwans, 
Vyankatesh Narayan Swamy Moodaliar. 
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B. A Examination. 

First Division. 

Bridges Josephine Elizabeth ( Miss ), Harris 
Iris Olive Maria, Guise Joy Blanche, Goverdhan 
Dass Agarwal. 

Second Division. 

Durga Prasad Mehra, Ganga Prasad Mehra, 
Ishwari Prasad, Karan Singh, Mathura Prasad 
Kicker, Shree Niwas Chalurvedi, Shyam Beliari 
Lai M.athur, Abdul Majid. Devi Siuha^Gahrana, 
Kesheo Raghunath Borwankr, Nanak Cliand 
Sharma, Plomer Cyril Donald, Syed Shabbir I lass- 
an Rizvi, Syed wahid Hussain, Shankar Daltta 
Malaviya, Siraj ud-din Ahamad, Vinayak Laksh- 
nian Sheorey, VVali Mahommad Khan, Abbas Mirza, 
Bageshwari Prasad Singh, Bishan Narain Tankha, 
Browne Catherine May ( Miss ), David Cyril 1, 
Jai Jai Rama Trivedi, Lakshman Prasad Varma, 
Murlidhar Joshi, Padma Dutt Pande, Badlia Bc-hari 
Misra, Radhika Raman Prasad Sinha, Shiam 
Narain LhI, Sii Nivas, Syed Ilussin Zaidi, Syed 
Majid AH, Ghulam Sardar Khan llydrie, Kishore 
Lai Shah, Narayaii Prasad Dube, Obadiah Lewis, 
Rai Rajeshwar Bali, Saiyi i Klmrshafd Hasan Abidi, 
Shiva Din Lall Srivastava, Syed Akbar Husain. 
Abdul Hakim Lari. Abdul Ali, Ahmad Ali, Ami- 
nul Haque, Ahmad INIoinuddin Sayced, Fazlur 
Rahman, Farid-ud-din Ahmad. Habib Ahmad 
Rizy, Hamid-ul Hasan. Husain Bakhsh, K. R. 
Mohd., Shafi. Mohd. Sarwar Khan Tai kheylie. Mo- 
hd. Jawahir Khan, Mohd, Ayub Siddiqi, Mahm- 
ud Alam, Mohd. Abdul GcalTar Khan, Mohd. 
Elyas Burny, Mohd. Fazul Karim Khiu, Rauf Ah- 
mad Siddiqi, Reyazul Hasan, Syed Kalhe Abbas 
Naqvi, Syed Abid Mehdi, Syed Rashid Ahmad, 
Syed Yusuf Husain, Syed Zafar Husain, Zafar 
Husain Khan, Zaheer Alam Chisii, Kiishna Swar- 
up Malhur, Radha Krishna Das, Anukulchandri 
l\Tukherjee, Kelkar Vishnu Bliaskar, ]Mini Bliusan 
Banerji, R, L, Chandratreya, Simhambhoila Subra- 
hinanya Sastiy, T. V. Dikshit, Vishwaml)har Day- 
ala Guppta, Sri Ram Tiwary, Abdul Majid, Av.tdli 
Behaii Lai Srivastava, Peasant Rai Bliandari, liar 
Dhian Chandra. Matin-iid din, IMisri I.al Gupta, 
Rafi Ahmad Khan, Robindra Naib Ray, Surya 
Bakhsh Singh, Muhammad Ahir, Rama Charana, 
Sri Ram Tew.ari, Wahidul Hasan, Ditt Salome 
Isur, Maya Das Gertrude, Khwsja Ferozuddiii 
Ahmed. Raghu Nandan Sharan, McKenzie Muriel 
Agnes, Jagti Prasad Bhargava, Jainarain Bhargava, 
Mohammad Rizwanulwila Indra Prasad D Majum- 
dar, Man Mohan Gupta, Bhaskar KiisUna Gogte, 
Lalachandra Sharma, Ganesh Sitaram Marathi, 
Putcha Lakahml Narain, Rao, Khood Chand Si- 
dbia, Manohar Baikrishua Jaranjpe, Trimbak 
Lakshman Kulkarui, Bhangay Anant Ramchandra 
Chandurkar Janardhan Ram Rao, Desbmukh 
Krishnarao Ganesh, Kawley Ganzadhar Narayan, 
Koushikkar Dhondo Gangadhar, Poogalia Amaf- 
chand Sooganchand, Tankhiwalay Damodar Ana- 


ndrao, Tikle (^nesh Madharao, Vaidya D/iji Rag. 
huna Gov.nd Damodliar Cl.arde, Raghunitl. oi 
nesh Karmarkar Sadasl.ee Govind Khare, Waman 
Balvent Pendiiarkar, liiiidhyeshwari Prasad Sinl.a 
Irene Cecil Butcher i Mrs ) Lakshmi Narayait 
pithlk*'’ Mathur, Mahesh D^ta 

Third Division 

Baldeo Singh Cl, mJhry, Bans! Dhar Makkari. 
Bhagwali Sdnu Mathur, Brij Nath Chaturvedi, 
Ganesh. Lai M.arma liar J,all Shah Gangola, 
liar Uas Jai Gopa Chaturvedi, Jhainman Sins-h, 
Srivastava, Pht.ndan 
Lai Ma.h„r Ram B.ll.bl. Sara,. Agarvvala. Ram 
1)... Va.ma Johar., Sl.mker Sharan, Sl.iam Samp 
Sharma, 1 nloki N Sharm i, Bliagwati Parasad 
Varina, Bind Bim.I Parasail Varma, Dniga Parasad 
Mnshran, Harsaran Das Agarwala. Kanh Kumar 
Maihur Kan, la Parasad Sl.ukla, Kl.aaja Amir 
Ahma. Ansary Kumvar Krisl.na Naraiu Sen, M. 
II.^ L i'airi.kli, Mirza Md Ahdiil Aziz Beg, Narayan 
Das Kapnr I ayamber Bakhsh, Ram (iopal Pnrha, 
Rama Shankai, Syed Kalml Ahmad. Sedasheo Vithal 
1 iiranik, SaiiK.sl, Kumai Miiknopadhava, Sumitra 
Land in Sahaya, Anil Kumar Muke.ii, Badri Nara- 
in, lihagwan prasad Vanns, Cl.andra Datt Pant 
Dayanand Joshi Dunne, D. S. ( Miss ) Govind 
Ba lal.h Pande, Oulabchand Shrimal, Guru Charan 
Lai Varma Ilari Shankar, Lakshmau Prasad Singh, 
Mohammad Aliyas Adhami. JImeshwar Narayan 
Mendhekar, Pornana Chander, Ram Dutt ToshI, 
Kudra Prakash Siuha, Shyam Kishoe Shrivaslavya 
Aga Mohamed Sibtain, Anjani Nandan Gaur 
Ikiiiwari Lai Malhur, Bindbasiii Prasad, D.ava Rani 
Singh Gautam, Frederic William Weguelin, Giria 
I ras.,d Srivastava, Gauri Sahai Khare, Gur Pra«ada 
Dhawaii, Jagdambika Prasad. Kamta Nafh Sinha 
Kanila Prasad Sinha, Kimj Bihari Lai Srivastava 
M A Ilalcem M. Muhammad Ismail. mS 
Lall, Ram Prasad Pardhan, Samel P. Andrews 
Sushi Chriidra Mukerji, Syed Mhd. Manz >or AlV 
I ryam Bakeshwar, Uina Sliaiiker, Aminulla Khan 
Ahmad lliisaii, A. Itl. Nasiruddin, Abdul Haq 
Mahk. A. M, Naziruddiii Khan, Ch. Sardar Khan- 
Ch, Shah Mohammad, Ghulam Panitan Syed’ 
Ghatisi Jsmil iid din 11. M. Ilayat, Isiafa Karim’ 
Israil llaqiie, Kamal ud-din, Kazi Abdul Ilameed’ 
Karimur Kaza Khan Wani, Karam Ilalii, Khiida 
Baksh, Mohd. Zamir-ud-din Mohd. Nazir-ud-din 
Mohd. Ismail Khan, Jlohd. Anas Khan, Mohd! 
\ ar Khan, Mohiiiudditi Ahmad, Muiisait Ali 
Mohd. Muslafa Khan, Mohd. Lutfullah Khan’ 
Ali Chowdry M. Mohiuddin, Mohd. Ahmad 
Khan, Mohd. Mohibullah, Nasirul Haq alias III 
Bashirtil Haq Qurashi, Qazi Abdullah, Syed 
Zulfiqar Ali Haqani, Syed Mohd. Abdullah, Syed 
Husain, Syed Muhht,ir Nabi, Syed Husain Risvi 
Syed Ahtisham Ali, Syed Ali Haider Shah, Sultan 
Hasan Mirza, Madan Gopal Capoor, Raziuddin 
Khan, Shiam Bebari Lai, Bhirgu Narryan Sinha, 
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Harihar Nath, Indra Deva Sahai, Kailash Chandra 
Bajpai, Mirza Aziz-ud-din Ahmad, Munna Lai, 
Thakur Des, Amrila Lall Mukherjee, Baldeo Nar- 
ayan Sinha, Birj Bihari Singh, Ganga Dalta Padde, 
Harendrannlh Mukherjee, Jwala Sahai, Kans- 
turanand Joshi, Nand Kishore Agarwala, Palghat 
Subrahmanian, Prakash Chandra Choudhuri, Ram 
Prayad Tripalhi, Suraj Nath Singh, Surendra Datta 
Nautiyal, Suresh Chandra Sen (jiipta, Balaji Madh- 
ava Laghate, Banarsi Lai, Chandra Sewak Misra, 
Drummond Henry, Ehsan Ali, Mohammad Hafiz 
Syed, Mohammad Yaqub, Narbadeyshwar Avaslhi, 
Nando Lall Gangopadhya, Rajindra I/ill Mittra, 
Shivadhar Bajpai, Amir Mohammad, Badar Baha- 
dur Singh Sarkari, Balram Kishore Tandan, Bijc 
Bahadur, Ganga Dayal Khancy Kanalda Lai, Kun- 
war Dwarka Singh, Mohamed^Rasliid Ali Abhasi. 
Shankar Sahai Srivaslava, Trilok Nath Bhargava, 
Utlam Narain Wali, Bishambhar Naih Srivaslava, 
Bishan Narain, Lakshmi Sahai, Md. Abdul Khair, 
Narain Chandra Bose, Raghubar Dayal Srivaslava 
Charan Das Milal, Girdhari Saran, I lari Shankar 
Vidyaralhi Kailash Chandra, Lakshmi Narayan 
Vaisb, Murari Lai Vaish, Shrotriya Vishnu 
Swarup, Moti Lai Sharnia, Ram Saran Tewari, 
Roshan Lai Goyal, Shadi Lai Malhur, Srikiishna 
Agarwal, Umaro Bahadur Malhur, Mangi Lai 
Sharma, Gopal Krishna Vaidyj, Ganesh Garga- 
dhar Aple, Gangadhar Bapuji Kliare, Pursholtam 
Waman Chaskar, Sadashiv Vishnu Chaudhuri, 
Shantaram Raiiichaiidra Singe, Vishnu Vishwa- 
nath Soman, Waris Mohammed Khan, Bakshi 
Himetlal Kalyanrai, Chandu Lai, DatlaUaya 
Gangadhar Namjoshi, Dighc Dallatray Amrib 
Raghunalh Marland Rajderkar, Rainchandra 
Vilhairao Indapwar, Sreenibas Seal, Sudarshan 
Prabhakar Patil, Vasudeo Silaram Salhe, Yeshwaut 
Hari Godhole, Abdul Rahim, Gopi Lai Girdhari 
Lai Srivaslava, Gajadhat Kanhaiya Lai Tiwari, 
Kashi Prasad Srivaslava, Manohar Lai Guru, 
Shantaram Govind Rao Pulkarni, Tiimbak Shan- 
ker Kaithaukar, TJma Shanker Srivaslava, Barat 
Sib Chandra, Bailey Ronald Joseph, Damle 
Vishwanath Bhasker, Dashotrar Bansidar Sada- 
sheo, Deshpande Manohar Balkrishna, D’Souza 
William Francis, Sole Sawlaram Purshuttam 


Palsole Govind Balkrishna, Palhak Righunath 
Ramchandra, Pophli Vilhal Ramchandra, Salanka 
Vishwanath Undraji, Sindekar Vithun Damodat, 
Sohonee Gopal Krishna, Davidas Vinalak Maha 
shur, Girijl Nandan, Gopal Gangadhar Karandikal 
Laxman Pralhad Fadnavis, Mannulal, Mulidbar 
Narain Mule, Muriidhar Krishna Hatdas, Nilkan 
Balwant Deshpande, Shamao Gondnram Salkal. 
Vishnoo Waman Bhavc, Vishun Keshao Palkal. 
Murli Dhar Kackar, Suraj Paasad, Bin Mohat 
Lai Verma, Madan Gopal, BHlgnbind Malhur 
Mohammad Kasim Zibery, Syed Ehsan Husain, 
Balkrishna Santooiani Gadkari. 


At the IntLTmediato Examinalion of the Allahab.id 
Universily hold in April iyi2, uut of 1451) 
KKani. lyia caiulidalcs that appeared, 1 1 pa‘jscil in 
Ktsult.N. I)ivi-,icn, 179 in the Second 

Division and 410 in the Tliird Division, 


At the Matriculalion ICxanilnation of tlic Allalia- 


Mntrir ICxam. 
191 


h.'ul l/niversily lield in April 19IJ, oul 
3p)0 candidates that appeared, 21 pass 'd 


in the hiibl Disisiun, 516 in the Secoiul 


Divi /ion, 712 in the Third Division. 


. IMiiir Central College, Allahabad up 

to M, A. in I'lcononiics with effect from 
i6th July' 1912. ( hrislian College, Allahabad up 

to M. A. in hi conomics with cffecl from ist July Hji 
C. II. College, Benares up to M. A. in Philo.sopfiy 
with effcci from 1st July 1912. 


MADRAS UNIVERSITY. 

In the Malt iculalion Examination of the Madias 
Lbiiversily held in March 1912 out of (>22 
M.'Uric. UcMii < andidate.s that appeared tWO passed in 

iyi3. ‘ . 

fit hi class, thirty two pa.ssed in tlie 
.second class, one hundred and throo ■> ilic iliiid 
class. 


PUNJAB UNIVERSITY 

The following is the programme of 
Addilionai rest in Chemistry Examination, 
Written Paper— 20th June 1912 at 
7 A. M., Practical Paper— 21st June 1912 at 7 A. M.! 
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111 connection with the recent adminis- 
trative changes in Bengal it is 
Veterinary proposed to provide a Civil Veteri- 
Ben^aT Department for each of the 

Provinces of Bengal, Behar and 
Orissa and Assam, with a separate Superin- 
tendent for each Province. It is understood 
that the Veterinary and Agricultural Educa- 
tional Institutions for the three Provinces 
will be the existing Veterinary College at 
Belgachia and the Agricultural College at 
Sabour. 


The Bombay Government are deputing 
one of the Indian veteriners at the 
Veterinary Bombay Veterinary College to 
Bulubay England to go through a course of 
^ instruction in Bacteriology and 

Pathology at the Liverpool University and 
the Royal Veterinary College London. 


The new Madras Forest College at Coim- 
batore, the scheme for which is 
New Forest pow complete, is to be opened on 
Madras wdiich month the college 

Presidency course wiU begin annually. For 
the first year the college will start 
with a principal and two assistant instructors. 
The former being recruited from the Impe- 
rial Forest Survey and the latter from the 
Provincial Service. This year students are 
to l»e confined to the Madras Presidency only, 
but from next year Bombay and the Native 
States will be allowed to send a certain pro- 
portion to the college and private students 
will also be admitted. 


The Mysore Government have sanctioned 
the opening of a School,of Hygiene 
Hygiene Bangalore, tentatively for two 
years, for the training of candi- 
dates as Sanitary Inspectors, which appoint- 
ments in the stale will in future be filled 
only from among those who have passed 
through that school. 


It is understood that the 
Crovernment of India have placed a 
torift Tech- grant of two takhs at the disposal of 
nical Insti. the Goveinment of Bombay for the 
tute. Bom- Victoria Technical Institute. 


The annual dinner of the Indian Mining 
and Geological Club took place at London^ 
Mr. \V. H. Pickering presided. 

Sir Thomas Holderness, proposing the 

Indian Min- institute in 

ingandGe- India, said lliere was no reason 
©logical Club to suppose that its usefulness 
An^nnal Dm- ^vQuld be affected by the change 
of capital. The prosperity and 
business foundation of Calcutta were far too 
deeply laid for that. 

Sfr Thomas Holland regretted that the 
commiltee of Technology al Students did 
not include some one with practical acquain- 
tance with Indian industries as for instance 
Ihtir guest Sir Dorabji Tata. The solution 
of the problem would be found in the evidence 
collected in India and not here. With refer- 
ence to the proposal for a school of mining 
at Asansol, he thought that a preferable course 
would be to strengthen the evening classes 
on the coal-fields and add a Professorship of 
Geology to the Sibpur College with a view 
to turning cut good prospectors from the 
present Mining Department. It was most 
important not to destroy the individuality of 
the Sibpur College. 

Mr, W. H. Pickering, founder of the 
Institute, said that the Morison Com- 
mittee would look at the question from a 
practical as well as from an academic point 
of view, seeing that Mining Engineers were 
a back bone formed by practical experi- 
ence. 

Sir Dorab Tata said he n-cognized that 
Iron and Steel Works at Sakchi would not 
have been possible but for the full support 
they had received from first to last from the 
Government of India. He trusted the Works 
would greatly contribute to the economic 
prosperity of India,— a work in which the 
English and the Indians could combine. 
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I OTHER EDUCATIONAL ADVANCES | 
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THE HINDU UNIVERSITY 

The Hindu * University depulation headed by the 
Maharaja of Dari'hangrn and the Hon. Pandit M. M. 
The Deputation Malaviya visited Moradabad last week, 
at MoradaVicid Jt consisted of the Hon. Raja Rampat- 

3 ingh, Babu Bishambhar Nath of Cawnpore, Pandit 
Gokaran Nath Misra of Lucknow, Thakur Mahadeo 
Singh Band Pandit Sarmeshwar Nath Sapru of Fyza- 
bad, and Bajpaye Chandrabhal, talukdar of Unao. The 
deputation was most enthusiastically received at the 
railway station which had been nicely decorated for the 
occasion. The Maharaja of Darbhanga and Pandit 
Malaviya were presented with an address on behalf 
of the citizens of ^•o^adabad at the railway station. 
The members of the deputation, some on elephants 
and some in carriages, then marched through the town. 
The streets thfough which they passed had been well 
decorated for the occasion. At most of the places the 
decoration was simply superb. Women and children 
assembled in large numbers on the roofs and balconies 
to welcome the deputation. Flowers were showered, 
attars were offered and pan and ilaichi were distribu- 
ted throughout the route, (.'ries of 'Hindu Dharm Ki 
Jai, and ‘ Hindu Vishvva Vidyalaya Ki Jai ’ were heard 
throughout. 

The meeting for the collection of the subscription 
was held on the evening of the 2nd June on the 
grounds of the town hnll. No less than 10,000 people 
were present. Knnwar Rajkumar of Sahaspur lielari 
was voted to the chair. The Maharaja Rahadun 
Raja Rampal Singh, the Hon. Pandit Malaviya and 
Pandit Gokaran Nath Misar addressed the meeting. 
Several verses in Sanskrit, Urdu and Hindi, composed, 
for the occasion, were recited. The Hon. Pandit Mala 
viya spoke most eloquently pointing out the benefits 
derived by the couritry from the Hrjtish Government, 
the advancement made in the path of education under 
. the aegis of the British rule and the necessity of 
further advancing the cause of education by establish* 
ng universities throughout the country. He then 
described what would be taught in the Hindu Universty 
and appealed to the audience most fervently to subs- 
cribe liberally loward.s the funds of the University. 


After the Hon. Pahdit^s speech donations already 
subscribed were announced. {Several large sums 
were subscribed on the spot. Tn the end the total 
was found to have gone up almost to a lakh and a 
half. The meeting lasted fully four hours and intense 
enthusiasm prevailed throughout. In the night the 
principal streets of the town were all illuminated. The 
success of the deputation is chiefly due to the unfailing 
exertions of the Mon. Babu Brijnandan Prasad, Sotie 
Sh-inkar Samp and Babu Brijnath, members of the 
local committee. 

The Hindu University deputation headed by the 

Maharaja B.ihadiir of Durbhanga, the 

Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
AtNainiTal _ , 

Babu Sheo Prasad, Seth Ram Kumar 
and other members of the deputation reach- 
ed here on the morning of the 7th June. The R, K. 
Railway godown was very well decor ited for the recep- 
tion. On the same evening a great enthusiastic meeting 
under the presidency of Raja IJdairaj Singh of Kas- 
hipur was lield in the Assembly Hall. Great enthusiasm 
prevaile<l. Rs, 55,000 were subscribed on the spot. Raja 
Lalta Prasad of Pilibhil subscribed Ks. 14,000 exclu- 
sive of Rs. 11,000 which he has already subscribed at 
Bareilly, 

The deputation will go to Almora and then to 
Hardwar. 

Rai Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurloo M. A. Honorary 
Head Master, Central Hindu College 
('awnporn Bcn.Mrcs, is on a visit to Cawnpore to 

Suhsrriptons 

realise suberiptions for the proposed Hin- 
du University. Cawnpore has so far sent 
nearly Rs. 40,000 in cash to the Head quarters. 


THE MOSLEM UNIVERSITY. 

The Muslim University Constitutions Committee 
is silling at Lucknow under the presidency 
of the Hon. Raja of Mahmcdabad. The 
^wnnirttelT Cliaii man sifitcd that when the draft re- 
Meeting gulaiions had been passed by the com- 
niitiee they would be published for criti- 
cism. Thirty two members from Bengal, Bombay, 
Punjab and Frontier Province arc present. 
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Congress of the Universities of the Empire. 

The following is the programme of papers 
and discussions at the Congress of the Uni- 
versities of the Empire to be held at tlie London 
University in July : — 

Tuesday, July 2. 

10 a.m. — Chairman, The Right lion, the 
Earl of Rosebery and Midlothian, K.G., K.T., 
D.C.L., L.L.D., Chancellor of the Universities 
of London and Glasgow, and Lord Rector of 
the University of St. Andrews, by whom the 
Congress will be opened. 

(1) Question of division of work and spe- 
cialisation among Universities, Paper by Sir 
Alfred Hopkinson, Vice-Chancellor of the 
Victoria University of Manchester. 

(2) Inter-University arrangements for post- 
graduate and research students, including the 
questions of reciprocal recognition of courses 
for post- graduate degrees, co-operation in post- 
graduate courses and specialisation in post- 
graduate courses along sp)ccial lines among 
Universities, Paper by Principal Peterson, 
McGill University of Montreal. 

Wednesday, July 3. 

10 a.m. — Chairman, 'Fhe Right Hon. the 
Earl Curzon of Kcdlcstqn, G.C.S.I., G.CM.E., 
D.C.L., LL.D., Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford. 

(1) The relation of Universities to techni- 
cal and professional educatiop and to 
education for the Public Services, Papers 
by Professor A. Smithells, University of 
Leeds, and Mr. Stanley Leathes, C.B., First 
Civil Service Commissioner. 

(2) Interchange of University teachers ; 
conditions of interchange, Paper by Dr. J.W. 
Barrett, University, of Melbourne. 


i6s 

3 p.m. — Chairman, The Right Hon. A, J. 
Balfour, D.C.L., LL.D., M.P., Chancellor of 
the University of Edinburgh. 

(1) The problem of Universities in the East 
in regard to their influence on character and 
moral ideals, Papers by Sir Frederick Lugard, 
G.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O., Governor of Southern 
Nigeria and Command(*r-in-Chief of Northern 
Nigeria, late Governor of Hongkong and Chan- 
cellor of tht; University of Hongkong, and Dr. 
J.e.R. Ewing, Vice-Chancellor of Punjab Uni- 
versity. 

(2) Residential facilities, including colleges 
and hostels, in connection with Universities, 
Paper by Mr. E. R. Sargant, Member of the 
Royal Commission on University Education in 
London. 

Thursday, July 4. . 

10 a.m. — Chairman, The Right Hon. Lord 
Rayleigh, O.M., Sc.D., D.C.L., late P.R.S., 
Chancellor of the University of Cambridge. 

(1) Conditions of entrance to Universities 
and the possibility of equivalence and mutual 
recognition of-entrance tests to Degree courses, 
Paper by Mr. P. E. Matheson, Oxford Secre- 
tary of the Oxford and Cambridge Schools 
Examination Board. 

(2) Action of Universities in relation to 
the after-careers of their students, Papers by 
Mr. H. A. Roberts, Secretary of the Cambridge 
Aj)p)ointments Board, and Miss M. G. Spencer 
Secretary of the Central Bureau for the Emp- 
loyment of Women. 

3 p.m. — Chairman, The Right Hon. the 
Viscount Haldane, D.C.L., LL.D., K.C., Chan- 
cellor of the University of Bristol. 

Provision of courses of study and examina- 
tion for other than Degree students, including 
University Extension and Tutorial Class work 
and specialised courses both of a general and 
technical character of students engaged in 
professional, commercial and industrial pur- 
suits. Paper by Mr. J. A. R. Marriott, Secretary 
of the Oxford Univc^rsity Extension Delegacy, 
and Rev. D. H. S. Cranage, Secretary of the 
Cambridge University Extension Syndicate, 
conjointly. 

Friday, July 5. 

10 a.m. — Chairman, The Right Hon. Lord 
Strathcona and Mount Royal, G.C.M.G., G.C. 
V.O., D.C.L., LL.D., Chancellor of the Univer- 
sities of Aberdeen and McGill 
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(1) The establishment of a Central Bureau; 
its constitution and functions, Paper by Dr. 
G. R. Parkin, C.M.G., Organising Secretary 
of the Rhodes Scholarship Trust. 

(2) The position of Women in Universities, 
Paper by Miss. H, M. White, Principal of 
Alexandra College, Dublin. 

(3) Representation of Teachers and Gradu- 
ates on the Governing Body of a University, 
Paper by Sir James Donaldson, Vice-Chan- 
cellor and Principal of the University of St. 
Andrews. 

The following is the programme of enter- 
tainments offered to Members of the Cong- 
ress : — 

Monday, July ist ( Evening ). — British 
Academy : “The Shakespeare Lecture,” by 
A. C. Bradley, LL.D., Litt.D., F.B.A., some- 
time Professor of Poetry in the Univertiy of 
Oxford. 

Tuesday, July 2nd. — Luncheon to Dele- 
gates by invitation of His Majesty’s Gover- 
ment at the Savoy Hotel. 4.30-6 : The Com- 
mittee of the London School of Medicine for 
Women at Home at 8, Hunter Street, W.C. 
Evening : Reception of Delegates by H. R. ff. 
Prince Arthur of Connaught, K.G„ G.C.V.O., 
President of the General London Committee, 
at the University of London, and Conver- 
sazione. 

Wednesday, July 3rd. — The Worshipful 
Companies of Fishmongers, Merchant Taylors, 
and Clothworkers invite to Dinner at their 
several halls Delegates from Overseas and the 
ladies by whom they are accompanied. Mrs. 
Sargant At Home at Claridge’s Hotel. 

Thursday, July 4th (9-1 1.30 p.m.) — The 
Right Hon. the Lord Mayor At Home at the 
Mansion House. 

Friday, July 5th (Evening). — Reception by 
the Countess Beauchamp at 13^ Belgrave 
Square. 

The Royal Colonial Institute offers Hono- 
rary Membership to all Members of the Con- 
gress during Congress week and to all Dele- 
gates from Overseas for so long as they may 
remain in the United Kingdom. Application 
should be made to the Secretary of the Royal 
Colonial Institute, Northumberland Avenue, 
W.C. 

The Royal Societies Club offers Honorary 
Membership for one month to all Delegates 
from Overseas. Application should be made 
to the Secretary of the Royal Societies Club, 
St. James’s Street, S.W. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY. 
Presentation Day. 

The Presentation of graduates to the Vice- 
Chancellor took place in the Great Hall of 
the University Wenesday, May 8th. 

On arriving at the University, the Vice- 
Chancellor was received by, and inspected, a 
Guard of Honour furnished by the University 
Contingent of the Officers Training Corps, 
with Capt. John Cameron in command. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of London 
and the Lady Mayoress were also received by 
the Guard of Honour. , 

Two processions to the Great Hall were 
formed, one consisting of the Presentees, the 
other of the Guests of the Senate, the Chair- 
men of Boards of Studies, the Principal Officers 
of Schools of the University, Members of 
Committees, the Clerk of Convocation, the 
Official Staff, the Deans of the Faculties, Ex- 
Senators, the Senate, the Public Orator, the 
Principal, the Chairman of the London County 
Council, the Lord Mayor, the Member of Parlia- 
ment for University, the Chairman of Convoca- 
tion, and the Vice-Chancellor (preceded by the 
Esquire Bedell ). The Marble Hall was lined 
by members of the University Contingent of 
the Officers Training Corps. 

At the request of the Vice-Chancellor, the 
Principal read his Report on the work of the 
University for the past year. 


Sumtuary of Results of the Examinations 
(Year 1911-12) 


Certificates and Diplomas. 



Junior Certificate in 
English, ... 11 

Certificate in Religious 
Knowledge ... a 

Diploma in the Huma- 
nities ... j Gilchrist Medal for Li* 

terature, i, Churton 
Collins Memorial 
Prwe, i. 
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Undergraduates. 

(In reverse order of Faculties.) 


Examination. 


o o 

43 

. 

•2 w *0 

3 W K 
JS 

— -a o- 

rt c 

n 


Honours and Distinctions 


Matriculation, 
June, 1911, 


Matri- 

culation 

Supple- 

mentary 

Certific- 


1.241 



Late, 

Matri- 

29 


culation 

334 

Septem- 

Supple- 

ber, 1911, 

mentary 

Certi- 



ficate. 

Matri- 

12 


culation 

Supple- 

^37 

January,"* 

mentary 


1912. 

Certifi- 



cate, 

Higher 

Examina- 

19 


tion 
Senior 
Exami- 
nation (for 
Matrl- 

Srhool Exa- culation) 5S1 
mi nations, Subjects 

July, 1911, Supple- 

mentary 
to School 
Examina- 
tion (Ma- 
triculation 
Standard) 

- Senior 
Examina- 
tion (for 
Matri- 
culation) 
School Exa- Subjects 
minations, Supple- 
December, . mentary 
19 » I. to School 
Examina- 
tion (Ma- 
triculation 
Stan- 
ly dard). 


Higher Standard Papers 
Latin, i. 


60 


32 


Intermediate Economics, 
Intermediate Engineering 
Intermediate Engineering 
(Mining and Metallurgy), 
Intermediate Science ... 

Intermediate Science 
(Agriculture) 


52 

174 

I 

473 


Examination. 

« ^ . 
43 na 

saw 

Honours and 


04 

a. 

S 13 
00 

Distinctions. 


Preliminary Veterinary 
Science, July, tgii ... 2 

Preliminary Veterinary 
Science, December, 191 1. i 

Intermediate Veternary 
Science, Part I, Decem- 
ber, 1911, ... 3 

First Examination for 
Medical Degrees, July, 

1911. ... ... 114 


First Examination for 66 
Medical Degrees, Decem- 
ber, 1911, 

Second Examination for 51 
Medical Degrees, Part I, 

July, iQir, 

Second Examination for 98 
Medical Degrees, Part I. 

March, 1912, 

Second Examination for 54 
Medical Degrees, Part II, 

Ju'y. 1911. 

Second Examination for 78 

Medical Degrees, Part Ij, 
March, 1Q12. 

T liter medi.ite Music ... 2 

Intermediate Laws ... 34 

Intermediate Arts ... 587 


Intermediate Divinity ... 46 


Distinguished Inor- 
ganic Chemistry, 3, Phy- 
sics, 3» General Biology, 5 « 
Distinguished ; Inor- 
ganic Chemistry, 3, Phy- 
sics, 3, General Biology 2, 
Distinguished : Orga- 
nic Chemistry, 2 

Di.stinguished : Orga- 
nic Chemistry, l. 

Distinguished : Ana- 
tomy, 5, Physiology, 3, 
Pharmacology, 4* 

Distinguished ; Ana-*- 
tomy, I, Physiology, l. 
Pharmacology, 2. 


Honours : Latin, 4,, 
Greek, 2, English a8, 
French, 6. Logic, 2 
History, 5, 


Graduates. 

(In reverse order of Faculties.) 


Examination, 


Honours .■—Mathema- 
tics, 3, Exprimental 
Physics, 10, (Chemistry 
8, Botany, i, Geology, i 


. .a 
\ 

j ^ 


Honours and Distinctions. 


B.Sc. (Economics) 

B.Sc, (Engineering) ... 
B.Sc, Engineering 
(Mining and Metallurgy) 


”3 


Honours : 14, (Glads- 
tone Memorial Prize, i,) 
Honours : 39. 



i6i 
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Examination. 

total Nun 
Candidates 
Passed. 

Honours and Distinctions. 


Sc. ... ... 404 


B.Sc. by Research ... 2 

B.Sc. (Agriculture) ... 2 

B.S. 3 

M.B., B.S 94 


B.Mus. ... ... > 

LL.B 30 

B.A 418 


B.D 38 


Teacher’s Diploma ... 94 


M.A 3 * 

D.Sc. (Economics) ... 2 

D.Sc. (Engineering) ... i 

D.Sc. ... ... 10 

M.D S 4 

M.S 7 

LL.D 4 

D. Lit. ... ... 5 


Honours : Mathema- 
tics, 18, Astronomy, i. 
Physics, 36, Chemistry, 
79, Geology, 9. Botany, 
28, Zoology, 2, Physio- 
logy, 9. 


University Medals, 2 ; 
Honours, 8, the Distinc- 
tions being : Medicine, 
7 ! Forensic Medicine and 
Hygiene, 2 ; Surgery, 2 ; 
Midwifery and Diseases 
of Women, I. 

Honours 18 ; Univer- 
sity Scholarships, 7 . 

Honours : Classics, 37, 
Mathematics, 7, Architec- 
ture, I, Mediaeval and 
Modern Languages, no, 
(George Smith Student- 
ship, I,) ; Hebrew and 
Aramaic (including Sy- 
riac), 2, Philosophy, 10. 
History, 50* 

Honours ; Hebrew and 
Aramaic (including Sy- 
riac), 1, Greek New 
Testament and Apocry- 
pha, 3, Church History, 
2. Study of Religion, 3. 

Excelled in the Written 
Examination, 2 ; Excelled 
in the Practical Examina- 
tion, 4. 

Ditsinguisbed, 3. 


University Medals, 3* 


Edinburgh University is considering the 
institution of a post-graduate degree in educa- 
tion. The subjects of examination 
pMt graduate suggested are logic, metaphysics 
Degree in or moral philosophy, psychology 
ISlSSSi"* (general and special ), history of 
Uiilverfity education, experimental pedagogy, 
comparative education, and educa- 
tional administration. Candidates, will also 
he , required to present a thesis and give evi- 
dence of having undergone a course in theory 


and practice of teaching and of possessing a 
reading knowledge of French or German or 
Italian. There is no British University at pre- 
sent which grants a separate education degree, 
though the subject may be taken at London as 
part of the B. A. course. 


Lord Iveagh has given the Provost of Dublin 
University £10,000 for the bene- 
Lord iveagh’s fit of the department of Geology 
Dublin Mineralogy. Ten years ago 

University his lordship presented the univer- 
sity with the laboratory of experi- 
mental and botanical science. 


• THE WORLD OF UNIVERSITIES ^ 

yc::=>»cn=><c=3Kr=>*c=?K==3»c3=^ — >#<— r>»c-a»cajec=3»c=si 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY, 

SCHOOL OF GEOGRAPHY. 

Syllabus of the Subjects op 
Examination, 1912-13. 

Part I. 

General and Regional Geography. 

Two written papers and one practical paper. 

The cartographical analysis of the physical 
regions of the world. An elementary know- 
ledge of the chief generalizations regarding 
the surface-forms of the land, the movements 
of air and water, and the distribution of plant- 
associations, animals, and man. The chief 
facts of modern economic and political geogra- 
phy considered in relation to the influence of 
physical and biological conditions. A more 
detailed knowledge of the British Isles and 
British Lands beyond the Seas. 

In connexion with this subject, candidates 
will require to be familiar with the principles 
of field map-making, "by plane-table, prismatic 
compass, clinometer and aneroid, the represen- 
tation of relief, the preparation of distributional 
and statistical maps, the orientation, reading 
and measurement of maps. 

Part II. 

Subject I below and any two of the other 
nine subjects, in each of which there will be 
two papers, one of which may be wholly 
or partly practical. There will also be a viva 
voce examination, 





1. Geographical Account of a 

Selected District. 

Detailed geographical account of a selected 
district, based on personal observations and 
on a study of maps, statistical returns, and 
books. 

2. Special Regional Geography. 

A very thorough knowledge of selected 
regions. In 1913 India and France. (Can- 
didates will be required to read French.) 

3. Climatology and Oceanography. 

The distribution of solar energy on the 
rotating Earth and the resulting circulations 
of air and water. The climatic provinces 
of the Earth. Methods of meteorological 
investigation. Oceanic conditions and the 
methods of observing and representing them. 

In connexion with this subject, candidates 
may be required to reduce, tabulate, and plot 
observations of atmospheric pressure, Winds, 
temperature, and rainfall ; or of oceanic 
depths, temperature, density, and salinity. 

4, Geomorphology, 

The characteristics, history, and distribution 
of typical land forms, especially of mountain 
systems, river courses and river basins, and 
coastal belts, The configuration of the contine- 
nts and of the bed of the ocean. In 1913 a 
more detailed knowledge of the morphology 
of North America. 

5. Biological Geography. 

The character and distribution of the chief 
plant formations and associations and their 
animal life. Centres of origin and means of 
dispersal of plants and animals. Floral and 
faunal regions and their history. Origin and 
distribution of plants and animals of economic 
importance. Special biolgical geography of 
one continent. In 1913 America. 

6. Economic and Political Geography. 

The geographical distribution of Man 
according to race, language, and economic, 
social, and political conditions. l*he geogra- 
phical economic and strategic conditions of 
social and political organization in the various 
regions of the World, especially those of 
economic and historical importance. The main 
Unes of communication, commerce, and migra- 
tion* Special attention should be given in 


1913 to either ( ) the geographical factor in 

colonization, or ( ^ ) the internal conditions 
and the external relations (economic, strategic 
and political ) of a selected region. In 1913 
British Isles, Russia, China and Japan. 

7, Ancient Historical Geography. 

A general knowledge of the historical 
geography (economic, strategic, and political) 
of the Roman World, considered in relation 
to the influence of physical features. A more 
detailed knowledge of the historical geography 
of Greece and Italy. 

8 . Modern Historical Geography. 

A general knowledge of mediaeval and 
modern historical geography (economic, and 
political), considered in relation to the influ- 
ence of physical features. In 1913 a more 
detailed knowledge of the historical geography 
of Western and Central Europe and of North 
America. 

9 The History of Geography, including 
THE History of Discovery. 

The history of geographical ideas and 
methods. The outlines of the history of 
discovery. In 1913 a more detailed knowledge 
of the history of physical geography, and of 
the exploration and mapping of North AmericUi 
including the West Indies. 

10. Surveying. 

( 1 ) Field sketching and reconnaissance ; 
(2) Geographical ahd exploratory surveying 
and mapping ; (3) Topographical surveying ; 
(4) Principles of Geodetic surveying ; and 
any one of the following ; (5) Engineering 
surveying, (6) Cadastral surveying ; (7) Hy- 

dryographical surveying, (8) Magnetic sur- 
veying, and (9) Advanced Geodesy. 

Under (1) will be included — Scales, Copy- 
ing, reducing and enlarging maps. Conven- 
tional signs: Representation of hill features. 
Under (2) and (3) — Base-lines. Triangula- 
tion. Traverses. Tacheometry and subtense 
methods. Levelling, determination of altitudes, 
and contouring. Map projections and grati- 
cules. Latitude, Longtitude, and azimuth. The 
making of statistical and other geographical ^ 
maps. Under (4) a general knowledge of 
the shape and dimensions of the Earth,, 
and of allied problems, such as local attrac* 
tion. 

Candidates will be required to be familiar 
with the use of the theodolite, sextant, plane* 
table, prismatic compass, clinometer, levels 
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aneroid and mercurial barometer, boiling-point 
thermometer, and planimeter. They may be 
required {a) to measure a base-line, to plan 
and execute a triangulation over a prescribed 
area, and to determine the position of a given 
point, {b) to draw the network of a map to 
satisfy given requirements, (t) to execute a 
map of a limited area. 

Any work previously executed in any of 
these subjects by the candidate himself may 
be submitted and will be taken into account. 

Fees, 

For each Course of Lectures ... loj. a'l'erm. 
For Tuition and l^ractical Work, 

each course £- Term. 

One period of Instruction in Surveying per 

week ... 2 loj. a Term. 

For each additional period 

per week /i2 lo.v. a Term. 

For Tuition in Surveying, Vacations, .six 
weeks* Course ... £\o for the Course. 

[N.B. — This Vacation Course can be arranged 
only if fees to the amount of at least /,’3o 
are guaranteed.] 

Members of the University of Oxford are 
admitted to the lectures, but not to the classes, 
without fee. 

Composition fee, admitting to tlic Diploma 
Course* — 

For members of the University ... ;Ci5. 

For persons who are not members of the 

University £i'6. 

Students taking more than three Terms 
will be charged two-thirds fees for Terms after 
the third. 

Composition fee, admitting to the com- 
plete Certificate Course* — 

For members of the University £s). 

For persons who are not members of the 

University ... ... £12, 

Additional fee for supplementary tuition 
to undergraduates preparing for the Certificate 
or Diploma Examination, together with a 
terminal report to their College aulhoritic.s, 
£2 per Term. 


♦This may be paid in terminal instalments. In 
the case of Students taking Surveying an additional 
fee of for the complete course is required. This 
will incluoe the fee for a special field course in Sum- 
ider, lasting about four weeks, 


WISCONSIN UNIVERSITY U. S. A. 

Record of Work of 3 scholars of the 
District Council of National Education, Malda, 
Bengal. 

I. Khagendra Narain Mitra 

II. Nabin Chandra Das 

III. Rajendra Narain Chowdhury. 

1 . 

During the past Semester I studied the 
following subjects under the “College of 
letters and science.” The class-adviser 
arranged the courses I took in such a w'ay as 
to help me in future in studying the subject I 
shall major in : i.c. Biology, 

T. Biology covering 5 credits. 

2. Physics ,, 4 ,, 

3. German ,, 4 ,, 

4. English ■ „ 2 „ 

^5 

Students studying in the “College of letters 
and vScience” ar(‘ expected secure 14, 15, or 16 
credits in each semester. 

I. Biology, — In this course of Biology the 
first semestcT is devoted to study its general 
principles as illustrated by plants ; the second 
to Zoology. This course consists of theoreti- 
cal h'ctures as well as ])ractical demonstration. 
There is no fixed text-books at all. Students 
are to follow the lecture very carefully and 
then to study the matter contained in it 
elaborated in any book they think suitabh? ; 
or sometimes the lecturer himself deems it 
better to assign the readings to the students. 
For the study of the theoretical portions of the 
course I have gone through the following 
pages of sevtTal books mentioned below : — 

1. Nature and (h^velopment of plants by 

Carton C. Curtis A.M. Ph. D. Pages 155 — 
168, — Chlorophyll, 195-229, — Nature of 

fungi, — Urodinic. 

2. Practical text-book of plant physiology 
by Daniel 'IVembly Me. Dougal Ph. D. Pages, 
10 — 38, — Relations of plants to mechanical 
forces. 39 — 64, — Influence of chemicals upon 
plants. 

3. Th6 cell in development and inheri- 
tcnce by Edmund B. Wilson Ph. D. Pages, — 
1-99, — General Sketch of the cell ; cell 
division. 

4. Experiments with plants by W. J* V. 
Osterhout Ph. D. Pages, 361 — 406, -plants 
which cause decay. 
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5. A text»book Botany by Dr. Edward 
Strasburger. Pages, 81 — 87. Ontogeny of 
the cell. 

6 . The cell, — outlines of general anatomy 
and physiology by Dr. Oscar Hertwig. Pages 
I — ^45, — the History of the cell, the history of 
the protoplasmic theory ; tlic chemical and 
morphological properties of the cell ; the 
chemical and morphological properties of 
nucleus. Pages 179 — 235, — nuclear segmenta- 
tion ; Mitosis ; Karyokinesis ; direct nuclear 
division ; Fragmentation ; amitosis ; Various 
methods of cell-multiplication. Fagt^s 334 — 
361, — History of the older theories of repro- 
duction and development ; the nucleus as the 
transmitter of hereditary germs. 

7. A manual of Botany by J. R(?ynolds 
Green Sc.D. F. L. S. Vol 1. Pages 271 — 369, 
— The vegetable cell ; Formation of cells ; 
'J'issues ; Tissue-system ; the structure of the 
root. 

8. (The same author) \'ol II. Pages 383- 
394, — The relation of water to the protoplasm 
of the cell ; the transport of the water in the 
plant ; the skeleton of the plant ; the trans- 
piration current ; root-pressure ; transpiration ; 
the food of plants, — Introductory ; the absorp- 
tion of food material by a green plant ; the 
chloroplasts and their function ; reserve 
material and their deposition ; digestion of 
reserve materials ; the catabolic proccss('s ; 
the respiration of plants ; Growth ; innuence 
oi the environment on plants ; the relation of 
the plant to its environment, — Irritability ; 
.special senses and its results ; the nervous 
mechanism of plants ; automatism— rytlnn ; 
Reproduction. 

So lar as the practical side of the subject 
is concerned I performed 30 experiments 
explaining the general anatomy and physio- 
logy of plants with the aid of the text-book, 
•‘Laboratory direction of General Botany.” 

2. Physics, — This course also consists of 
two parts, — i. Theoretical. 

Te.xt-book, “Notes on Physics” by 
Benjamin Warner Snow Ph. D., him.self the 
lecturer in this course in the Wisconsin Uni- 
versity. Pages 1-359, — Mechanics (solid, 
liquid, gas) ; Heat ; Static electricity, magne- 
tism. The rest of the subject is being taught 
in the second semester. 

ii. Practical. 

Text-book, — ‘Laboratory notes in Phy- 
sics, by O. A. Gage Ph. D. himself the 
laboratory Superintendent. 


b. The required experiments performed: — • 

(1) Comparison of the inch and the 
centimeter. 

(2) Determination of the density of the 
solid. 

(3) The spheron^ctcr. 

(4) Uniformly accelerated motion. In- 
clined plane. 

(5) Linear uniformly accelerated motion. 
Freely falling bodies. 

(6) Simple harmonic motion, — the pendu- 
lum. 

(7) Equilibrium of parallel forces. 

i^) „ ,, non-parallel 

(9) Kfficiency of the pulley. 

(10) Elasticity. — Determination of Young’s 
Modulus. 

(i i) Specific gravily of a solid ; principles 
of Archimedes. 

(12) Water pressure. 

(13) Determination of the specific heat of 
a metal. 

(14) M Ccefilcient of expansion of a 
gas at constant volume. 

3. German. — 

t. Text-book. — “Introduction to Ger- 
man, by Edward Proksech Ph. D. Assistant 
Professor of German in U. of Wis. 

2. Subject matter. 

a. Grammar. 

(1) Declension of nouns, adjectives etc. 

(2) Conjugation. 

(3) Un-inflcctcd. 

(4) Syntax. 

k Text. 1 8 stories, illustrative of those 
grammatical rules and principles. 

c. Translation of simple and Compound 
sentences into German. 

cf. Conversational work mainly based or 
the text covering 1-150 pp. 

4. English. — This course mainly deals 
with the principles of composition concerning 
all the aspects of human knowledge, such as 
disposition of thoughts, descriptions, narrations 
business and complicated machine parts etc 
I had to submit lo required themes containing 
500-3000 words. There is no text book ir 
this course. I studied some articles assignee 
by the Professor. 

Results of the final Examination. 

1. Biology ... ... 76 

2. Physics ... ... 82 

3. German ... ... 76 

4. English ... ... 79 





/ 1 I have taken up the following subjects in 
' tie current semester.“i* BiologVi 2 Physics, 

3. German ; and dropped the course in English. 

KHAGENDRA NARAIN MITRA. 

II. 

A detailed description of the subjects I 
took in the first semester 1911. 

, ReiuUs Names of subjects No of Credits WeeV.Iy hour per subject. 
'Remarks*marks 

Fair, 1. General College Physics 

5 9 (4 lectures, 4 lab. 

I recitation) 

Fair, t’oV II. German 4 4 

Excellent HI. Psychology 

3 3 (lectures,) 

I recitation) 

Conditioned IV. Money and Hanking 
Political Pxonomy 5 3 

V. Commercial Geography3 3 

My adviser first gave me 1 8 credits. But 
so many credits are not allowed to a beginner 
in the Letter and Science Dept ; Therefore 
I was, continuing it for a month in 

Geography. But I attended the lecturers 

throughout the semester, though I was not 
allowed credits. 

I. Phy.sics. (Same as I) 

IL German. (Same as I) 

III. Psychology 

i. Text Book 

“P.sychology” by William James 
The whole book finished, pp. 450 

ii. Frequent references to some selected 

chapters 

1. Tichener’s “A Text book of 
Psychology” 2 vols. 

2. Stout’s “Manual of Psychology 

3. James’ “Principles of Psychology” 

2 vols. 

4. Morgan’s “Introduction to com- 
parative Psychology” 

5. Articles from Psychological 

Review. 

IV. Money and Banking 
i. Text Book. 

“Money and Banking” by W. A. 
Scott Ph. D., pp. 300. Director 
of the course of commerce. 


The whole book finished except the 
concluding chapters. 

ii. References to some selected chapters of 

1. Laughlin’s “The Principles of 
money” ch. I, XII, XV, III, VI, 
VII, VIII, IX. 

2. Johnson’s “Money and Currency” 
ch. 1,2,3,6,13 

3. jevons “Money and the Mechanism 

of Exchange.” ch 1,2. and 3, 4. 

4. Mill’s “Political Economy” Book 
111. ch. VII, X, VIll, IX. 

5. Macleod’s “Theory and Practice 
of Banking, Vol. I” ch IV. see ii. 

6. Bagehot’s “Lambard Street” 

7. Walker’s “Money” ch. i, iii-viii 

8. Nicholson’s “Money and Moni- 
tory Problems chap. IV, pt II 
chap. VII, V-VII 

V. Commercial Geography 

No fixed text books. We had to depend 
mainly upon lectures. 

NABIN CHANDRA DAS. 
III. 

I. English : — 3 credits. — absent. 

{a) Text-books : — 

(i) A college course in writing from 
models ... ... P. 200. 

ii) Woolley’s hand-book ... P. 142. 

(iii) M Exercise ... P. 136. 

(d) Out books : (students are required to read 
the following novels) : — 

(i) Scarlet letter. By Hawthorne (whole) 

Pride and Prejudice. By Jane Austin 
(whole) 

(iii) Vanity Fair. By Thackeray (whole) 

(iv) Kidnapped. By Stevenson. „ 

(v) Return of the native. By Hardy 

(whole) 

(r) Themes : — 

(i) Short themes of 150 or 200 words 14 

(ii) Double „ 300 or 450 „ 10 

(iii) Long „ 1000 or 1500 „ 2 

26 Themefi in all 
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1 missed the examination as the room in 
which it was to be held was changed which 
I did not know. I have to appear again in the 
examination to be held afterwards for those 
who missed it for similar reason. 

2. German : — Same as I. 

3. Mathematics : 2 credits. I do not 
know marks. General grade, F. 

Read : — 

(i) Analytic Geometry. By Smith and 
Gale ... . . P. r-155- 

(ii) Analytic Geometry. By Loney P. i- 
300. 

4. Chemistry : — 5 credits. I do not 
know marks. General grade, G. 

(a) Text-book : — 

(i) General Chemistry. By Louis Kehlen- 

berg ... ... P. 1-303- 

(ii) Laboratory manual ... P. 206. 

(if) Out-reading: — 

(i) Newth’s Chemistry 

(ii) Applied Chemistry, (Practical). 

(iii) Life and works of Gay Lussac. 

(c) Extra works. [Without credits]. 

(i) Preparation of several salts and chemi- 
cals required for the Junior Course. 

5. Mineralogy : — 3 credits. I do not 
know marks. General grade G. 

(a) Text-books : — 

(i) A Text-Book of Mineralogy, by Dana, 

p- 538 

(ii) Blowpipe Analysis. By Pen Held, 

P. 302. 

(iii) The Data of Geo-chemLstry P. 731. 

(b) Out-reading : — 

(i) Crystallography — whole. 

(ii) Several monthly magazines on Ores. 

(iii) Commercial Geography of the United 

States. 

RAJENDRA NARAYAN 

CHOWDHURY. 
Hindu Student, Wisconsin, 


WHAT OUR STUDENTS ARE DOING 
ABROAD. 


Sir Arthur Lawley presiding at the annual 
meeting of the National Indian Association 
said that after close ob.servation in 
Sir Arthur Madras, he greatly admired the self- 
Lawloy on sacrifice of the parents in sending 
their sons here but that they often 
England fail to realise the magnitude of the 
experiment and the factors in the 
problem. London was a vortex of temptation. 
No wonder there were some cases of grievous 
failure. Parents could not do better than 
bring their sons into touch and association 
with thoughtful English people. In conclusion, 
he wished the experiment of education here 
all success as a means of more closely linking 
the East and West. 

It is highly gratifying to learn that Mr. 
Arnold has now under his guardianship in 
London close upon 200 young In* 
Indian dians, the number having been 
Advisor steadily rising from the first. Rather 
Commitfec ^ them are 

in London Government or Native State Scho* 
lars, and all the rest submit to his 
beneficent supervision voluntarily, or rather 
at the unfettered instance of parents or guar- 
dians. Two years ago there were less than 
30 men, not being Government or Native 
State scholars, on the books. The progress 
since made alTords gratifying evidence of the 
good work of the Indian Advisory Commit- 
tee in bringing the organisation of the 
Advisers department to the notice of parents 
and guardians in India, and recommending 
to avail themselves of the protection for their 
sons it alTords. 


Slcck.ssfui. IxDiA-v Stidknts at London 
U xiVKRSITY KxAMIX.VTIOXS I9II-I2. 

Tulsi Dass Kochhar — 2n(l Class Honours 
(Imperi.Tl College — City and Guilds 
aingLering) Brij Mohaii ^ll_2nd 

Class Honours (Imperial College — 
City and Guilds College). Lachhmi Dhar 
Loomba (University College). Gyan Chandra 
Rampal (King’s College). Nagendra Nath 
Ray (Imperial College — City and Guilds 
College). Sarva Daman Shroff (Kingks College) 
Banke Lai Subarwal — 2nd Class Honours 
(Imperial College — City and Guilds College^. 








Phirozshaw Cooverji Bharucha (University 
College Hospital). Gopal Vinayak 
■ Deshmuk (London Hospital). Man- 
Chersha Dhanjibhai Dorabji Gilder (Univer- 
sity College Hospital) [All in medicine]. 


Inner Temple, — R. Sri Pathmanathen, B. 

A. , Oxford ; Don Richard Wijewardene, B. 

A., Cambridge. Middle Temple . — 
Calls to Moung Tha Din, Raghunandan 
the Bar Prashad, Pyare Lai, Sohrabjee 
Maneckje, Diilip Singh Gill, Mer- 
wanji Kavasji Sett, Suthya Dhyan Ghosaul, 
Rameshwar Prasad Sinha, Md. Zacharia 
Hashmi. Lincohls Inn. — Parsram Kundaumal 
Vasvani, Certificate of Honour, B. A., LL. 

B. , Bombay ; Satyendra Narayan Choudhuri, 
S, Md. Mir, Maung Maung Gyi, Nareschandra 
Ray, P. Nelakanta Menon, Dr. Syed Mah- 
mud, Ph. D. Munster ; Kumar Jagannath 
Singh, Mandlal Maniklal Mazumdar. Gray's 
Inn. — Kristnalal Datta, L. R. C. P., L. R. C. 
S. : M. Valu Pillai, B. A., LL. B. ; Md. 
Naim, Dakshina Ranjan Mukerjea. 


Mr. R. Maulik who went to England to 
take up the higher branches of typographical 
study has recently arrived in Cal- 
An Indian cutta. He has secured all the most 
Printer useful qualifications of his profes- 
sion. He has obtained the certificate 
of proficiency in advanced typography from the 
St. Bride Institute of London. He utilised much 
of his time in visiting some of the largest paper 
factories, ink works and printing presses in 
England and he has had opportunities for 
practical study in some of them. He visited 
l^some of the largest presses in England, 
France and Germany. 


A press states that the Govern- 

ment of India have awarded two 
State Scho- state scholarship avilable in 1912 
larships scientific study of Arabic 

Sanskrit & Sanskrit in Europe to Munshi 
Persian Abdus Sattar Siddiqi (United Pro- 
vinces) and Pandit Tara Chand 
(Punjab) respectively. 


The Theatre : Its Eduoationai Vafiie*> 

By Arthue E. Clery, Esq,, B.A, 

To make one of the notorious offenders of 
history a subject of panegyric is said to have 
been a favourite exercise with the sophists. 
When I consider some of the indictments 
brought again.st the theatre at various times, 

I cannot help thinking my task seems no very 
different one. For, when I write of the educa- 
tional value of the theatre, I mean the living 
theatre— stage with the actors upon it. That 
plays themselves have, when read a value, no 
excess of fanaticism has ever attempted to 
deny ; admission has rendered argument unne- 
cessary. But it is not the perfect, lifeless orga- 
nism, but the living being, capable alike of 
evil and cxa’tation, that it will be our task to 
consider. 

Between the play acted and the play 
written the gulf is very wide : for in reading the 
text of a drama we rather see where beauty 
was int(‘ndcd than feel it and delight in it 
ourselves. The action dies. The quick retort 
grows pointless. A printed direction is all that 
remains of blinding tears. Yet dulled as are 
our feelings, our judgment is even more at 
fault. Single speeches pall on us because wo 
have forgotten tho.se others that make them 
pertinent. We estimate each action by itself 
and not in nderence to the character deduced 
from all his actions. From this faulty appraise- 
ment, acting saves us. It is the actor s duty to 
synthetize, to give in one performance what 
can only be obtained by many readings, to lill 
each word with life, making the .speeches their 
known commentary : in a word, like Pygmalion, 
to make of marble, man. 

Yet from all the arts acting has e\ er been 
singled out by prejudice or its onsloughts. 
These attacks have been of two kinds. To 
the fir.st class btdong those unrea.soning diatii- 
bes which still emanate from that most narrow- 
minded of all societies, the lower middle-clas.s 
of England, interesting only as a survival ol 
those prejudices which led Cromwell to break 
church windows and brought Sir Hudibras 
wrath upon performing bears. In such produc- 
tions argument soon gives place to anathema. 
. They talk of the theatre as under the ban ot 
heaven. In Pandemonium they see an opera- 
house. For them the fires of Tartarus arc 
slaked with orange-juice and fed with sawdus . 

Prejudices, however, s uch as these, scarcely 

* A paper read at bniverrity College* I^ubUn* 
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more .ehligthened as they are than the objec- 
tions of the same middle-class to vaccination, 
would not deserve reference were it not for an 
oft-stated misapprehension. We are con- 
stantly told, more particularly by unthcatrical 
fathers in the north of this island, that the 
Catholic Church has condemned the theatre. 
We ask their authority for the statement ; they 
bring forward as an all-sufficient reason the 
fact that priests are not allowed to visit it. 
But according to the reasoning hunting wouhl 
also be under ban. Whilst although there is 
nothing very wrong about Rugby footl>all, yt‘t, 
I think, that if any of our parochial clergy 
were to seek occuj)ation for Saturday afh'r- 
noons by joining Lansclowne or Bectivi! he 
would scarcely meet with episcopal approval. 
The layman need only look to his \ irtiire, the 
priest has also his dignity to maintain. 

There is a second form of objection to the 
theatre, rational in itself and deserving to be 
met, not by denial but by argument. Those 
who put it forward hold that the admitted 
deterioration of the stage in modern times has 
robbed it of its usc^fulness. That the stage* had 
at one time a great value, alike* artislie and 
etliical, few reasonable enquirers can deny, 
'riie high estimation put upon the theatre* by 
tlu! Greeks as an instruin(‘nt of virtue.* is a 
matter of common kn{n\ledge\ Ren(*cting, 
however, that much that was then considered 
as appertaining to pie ty is no^\• plaecd in tlm 
cate'gory of vice, it is jierhaps belle-r to leave 
aside considerations drawn from this sources 
and have recourse to a far strongi*r support. 
We can cite the fact that the Ihoaire in more* 
re'cent times was founded by tlu* ( liurch itself. 
From the old Myste ry plays, thennselves direet 
developments of the dramatic e'lemeiits in the 
Mass, through the Morality plays (1o\mi io the 
present-day theatre the tradition is unbroken. 
To deny a value to the stage in former times 
involves a condemnation alike, of medieval 
piety and renaissance art. 

Between the drama of Shakcspeaia* and the 
Renaissance, however, and tlu? drama of the 
present clay, the clifTercnce in pcjint of ex- 
cellence is admittedly very great. It is at lirst 
sight, not an unreasonable deduction, that 
where there has been such great deterioration, 
all educational value must have departed. But 
this reasoning leaves out of sight the fact that 
even an inferior production of our own day 
Will affect us far more powerfuly than a master- 
piece of former times. For it speaks to us in 
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our own language. It uses the illustration of our 
own time and circumstances. Every point tells 
home. iEneas steers his trireme through a 
dignified oblivion. We give up our night^s 
rest to accompany Sherlock Holmes on his 
steamerchase down the river. 

'Frue as this is of literature, of the stage it 
is especially true. For one of the chief 
purposes of the stage is to affect us by sub- 
stituting th(^ parlicular for the general. It is 
not aixstract ambition, not the hazy character 
of a forgotten historical past but the living man 
Macbeth, that meets us at theatre and 
for a time seems to form a part of our 
living. If, then, the stage gains its effect 
by the particular, making, as it does, its 
artistic generalization seemingly particular to 
ourselves a scene of present-day life and 
conversation will move us far more pow'erfully 
than one taken from a remote cycl-e. The 
sword of Cato causo:ts fewer tears than the 
revolver bullet of Captain Swift. The chloro- 
formed handkerchief is more terrible than the 
poisoned ring. 

The theatre, then, should affect us, but 
what should be the ultimate oVjject of its so 
doing ? For my part, adopting the ancient 
theory, I would maintain that in affecting and 
amusing us the proper (*nd of the theatre 
should be to produce elevation. This I would 
hold the prt‘sent-(lay theatre in large part 
does. But I would make certain broad excep- 
tions. First, all those pieces which simply 
amuse, catering to the taste of those persons, 
more particularly ladies, who refuse the actor 
any other faculty than that of provoking 
laughter and sc.c in the proscenium but an 
enlargement of Punchinello. Chief among 
siieh pieces is the musical farce. 

d riie comedy often elevates by its delicacy 
and beauty : in it that chastening effect gained 
by the generalization of faults is never 
absent. But the class of production of which 
the musical farce is the latest and worst 
development seeks amusement as its only 
object, and to that object very seldom attains. 

Further, I would exclude that product of 
dilute Ibsenism, the problem-play. To do so 
may perhaps seem strange ; for we are accus- 
tomed to hear such plays belauded as the great 
teaching force of the modern stage. This, how- 
ever, is only the revival of an old fallacy. The 
theory that art should teach has long been 
exploded. Neither Sophocles nor Shakespeare 
ever sought to point morals. Their object 





was to elevate. Hence in their hands even a 
plot of an unpleasant nature is, by the method 
of treatment, turned to good. In Mr. Pinero’s 
dramas, on the contrary, elevation is held of 
no account. Everything is sacrificed to inculca- 
ting some well-worn precept. Yet the lesson 
taught by the fifth act is but a sorry reparation 
for the debasing effect of the other four. The 
author advises virtue, his play teaches vice. 

To the problem-play must be added the 
sensational drama, a class of production which 
seeks effects of no higher character than, such 
as are produced by the bullfight and the prize- 
ring. Yet in speaking of the sensational dra- 
ma I refer not so much to the blood-and-thun- 
der productions of the Ambigu, Drury Lane, 
or our own Queen’s, as those card-games, 
auctions, and similar mechanical expedients 
with which Mr. Alexander enthralls his patrons. 
Not that he is not a good actor, even if 
overrated by female audiences on account of 
his personal attractions ; but, like many other 
able men, he is given to sacrificing art to gain, 
Shakespeare to Pinero. 

After such large exceptions it may scorn 
that very little remains behind. But I think 
there will be found a very considerable core, 
all the more valuable for this paring, h'irst we 
have the revivals of Shakespeare, which for 
the play-goer give his production a life which 
the mere reader can never apprteiate. Side 
by side with these is the frequent j)roduction 
of what are known as “old Elnglisli comedie.s” 
despite their Irish authorship. Moreover, their 
is another class of play which bidongs peculiar- 
ly to the modern world : those plays that pro- 
duce elevation through the Christian virtues 
of humility and kindness, virtues which anci- 
ent critics would have despised, and to which 
Christianity may be said to have first accorded 
that rank. As instance, I would take that old 
and simple yet moving comedy of Sydney 
Grundy, homely as its title, “A Pair of Spec- 
tacles,” in which an audience is made to walk 
not in the paths of patriotism or some greater 
virtue, but in thciSe of charily. Indeed, as 
the native theatre is concerned, comedy, as in 
later Athens, is at a far higher level than the 
graver art. Mr. Gilbert’s humour seems just- 
ly destined to outlast any of the more serious 
productions of Carton or Henry Arthur Jones. 

Another tendency, however, has recently 
shown itself in the modern theatre, and deser- 
ves all encouragement. The production of 
serious drama has been subject to a far sma- 
ller decline in other countries, as, for instance, 
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France, than it has in these countries. This 
has, in later years, befen recognized in Eng- 
land. As a result a very praiseworthy readi- 
ness is shown at the present day, not only to 
translate such works, but also to perform 
them in the original tongue. Such a practice 
may be considered unpatriotic by Englishmen ; 
but in this country, where we are more cosmo- 
politan, it can meet with nothing but appro- 
val. 1'he effect of Henrik Ibsen is, I admit, 
evil but whilst such a piece as Coppee’s “For 
the Crown ” can be seen on our boards, we 
can .still congratulate ourselves, that that high 
ideal elevation which has at all times been 
the acme of stage production still exists in 
our theatres. Whilst Rostand’s “Cyrano de 
Bergerac” shows an elevating reunion of the 
drama and poetry which in the English theatre 
have so long bci^n unhappily divorced. 

I'he consideration of foreign drama leads 
us to another proposition. Is there any way 
in which we might obtain a larger share of 
I best; ideal productions than is doled out to 
us by our British neighbours ? For I think 
it the most unsatisfying feature of the present- 
day stage that tlu^re alone is Ireland consis- 
tently und unblushingly treated, not as a 
country, but a provinct; ; yet not alone are 
the Irish, like the French, by nature actors, 
but Congreve, Macklin, Goldsmith, and 
Sht^ridan, the authors of the best English 
comedies — comedies that can compare with 
those of any other language — were one and 
all Irishmen. In more recent times, Dion 
RoucicauU, Sheridan, Knowles and the author 
of the “Story of Waterloo” in our own day 
are ag. ’n our countrymen. Nay, had our 
ancestors known English in the sixteenth 
century, j)erhaps even the immortal bard 
might have found a rival. 

Even at the present day, I think, had we 
a national stage, it would soon soar above 
that materialism with which the contemporary 
British stage is in large part blighted. In 
regard to comedies, indeed there would soon 
be very little comparison ; whilst as to tragedy, 
though the sublimity of Sophocles might be 
above us, ypt the pathos of Euripides would 
soon find disciples, perhaps even disciples fit 
to rival their master. Ireland is still possessed 
of a virgin genius : grant but an opportunity 
to her writers of working free from the tram- 
mels of another nation’s taste, a splendid era 
of theatrical production will be one of the 
first results. 1 do not, however, suggest as 
an expedient those proposals for corporation- 
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governed theatres, with which Mr. Irving used 
to garnish his foundation-stones. A municipal 
council, though essentially selective, is not 
necessarily artistic. Even Aristotle’s purging 
of the passions is not especially the province 
of the Public Health Department. 

My remedy is a different — perhaps a some- 
what visionary — one. I would revive the an- 
cient system of university theatres. I would 
establish a university theatre where plays 
might be enacted, not as a means of display- 
ing that elaborate scenic paraphernalia which 
chokes dramatic production in present-day 
London as in later Rome, but rather like the 
performence of the Comedie Francaise, as a 
mode of education. Advancing even a step 
further than the Comedie Franceaise we might 
have not only a vigorous nativ drama, vigo- 
rous particularly in comedy, but the best 
productions of other countries, performed in 
the original. Were such a theatre establi- 
shed in Ireland fit audiences would not long 
be wanting. 

In conclusion, then, I hold that the theatre 
in England was once a groat factor in that 
elevation of the mind which is the chief busi- 
ne.ss of education, that playwriting has since 
decayed, but that the plays of to-day make 
up in their effects for their loss of exc(dlence 
by their use of the language and illustrations 
of our own time. Hence, even in the stage 
of the present day tluTc is much still valuable, 
whilst the revival of Shakespeare and of old 
English, or rather old Irish, comedy, together 
with the production of foreign plays from 
those countries in which theatrical produc- 
tion still flouri.shes, bring within our reach 
the stage in its highest form. But whilst hol- 
ding that the present-day stage is useful, I 
admit that it could be exalted and improved, 
and in no way better than by allowing a 
native theatre to Ireland, whose genius is 
still unexhausted, and where many of those 
conditions are still to be found that pro- 
duced the drama of Elizabeth and of Greece. 
In such an event I am confident that the 
drama would once again vindicate its place 
as the highest of the arts, and tlpt even in 
ourselves it would find not its critics but its 
audience. 


Arthur E. Clery. 


i ARTICLES AND CONTRIBUTIOT^ 

I SPECIALLY USEFUL TO STUDENTS 1 


The Carolines and the Metaphysical 
Poetry. 

T’hc Klizabethan poetry had been free from 
formalities of all kinds. Full and free it flew on 
like aiimi)id stream. The dear and transparent 
ideas flowing out of the heads of the prodigies 
of the ago, tolerated no obstruction or hinderance. 
This was what the liberal movements of the Refor- 
mation and the Renaissance had led things to. 
Now, such an abnormally exalted state of affairs 
could hardly be abiding, and in course of time, 
jvarty-fccling grew too strong for the day, the large- 
hearted liberality dwindled to nothing, and men 
lost the balance of mind, the ballast which kepi 
them steady in the tcmpe.st. This in the place of 
breadth of view, littleness of mind crept in with 
all its attendant injuries. While the people thus 
“fell into liltleiiesses, ' the outward turns of ex- 
pression were more minded than the inmost depth 
of feeling. The literature, in consequence, dege- 
nerated. Affeciaiion, conceit, novelty, obscurity, 
and shallowness now tejok the places of naturalness, 
simplicity, straight forwardness, and depth. 

This stale of affairs give rise to what is called 
the “ metaphysical poetry ” in Kngish literature. 
John Donne may be described as the high-priest 
of this class of poetry. Johson's estimate of this 
subject takes the following shape. 

“ 'I'he meta])hysical poets were men of learning 
and to show their learning was their whole en- 
deavour * ^ *. Their thoughts are often new' but 
seldom natural ; they are not obvious, but neither 
arc they just \ * *. The most heterogeneous 

ideas are yoked by violence together ; nature and 
art are ransacked for illustrations, comparisons and 
allusions. ^ * Yet great labour, directed by great 

abilities, is never wliolly lost ; if they frequently 
threw away their w it upon false conceits, they some- 
times struck out unexpected truth : if their con- 
ceits were far-fetched, they w'erc often worth the 
carriage.'* 

“ In these poets,” says Thompson, “ ingenuity 
predominates over feeling, and while Milton owed 
much to many of them, they had never the less 
far more to do in generating the so-called correct 
and artificial manner of the age of William III., 
Anne and George I.” Leslie Stephen's terms are 
are still more expessive : “ The metaphysical poets 
are courtier pedants,” he says, “ They represent,” 
continues Stephen, “ the intrusion into poetry of 






: the love of dialectical, subtlety encouraged by the 
, by the still prevalent system of scholastic dispu- 
tation.’' 

The chief of these poets is Abraham Cowley". 
In 1633 he published his Poetical Blossoms — “en- 
thusiastic imitations of Spenser.” He projected, 
but left unfinished a long epic p 'i(im,Ddvideis (1656). 
an account of David, the king of Israjl. But this 
work is now utterly forgotten. 

Cowley may be said to iiave introduced the 
** Pindaric odes " in English. He, however, tran- 
splanted only the form of the “ odes ” of the 
“Theban Eagle"; the spirit, which dilTiisevl 
through the original, he could hardly take in. 
Added to it, was his usual mannerism, which made 
him sometimes disgusting-reading ; hut occasional 
passages of beauty were not wanting in the “ odes " 
of Abraham Cowley. 

George Herbert,^ Richard Crashaw’, and John 
Cleveland^ may also he mentioned. Herl^crt is 
the author of The Temple (1633), a hook of 
sacred poems and invocations. Hal lam accuses 
Crashaw of “ bad taste ", hut j\lr. \V. 11 . T.ow, 
while admitting the charge, points out that 
“ Crashaw more than makes iij) for his ‘ had t.isie ’ 
by bursts and flaslics of j)oelry such as is r.iroly to 
be found in any of his contemporaries hut .Alillon, 
and that he exhibits at limes wonderful cluirins of 
metre and diction, often in the midst of ( what 
seems to the nineteenth century readers ) liis worst 
offences.” Crashaw’s chief works are Epigram- 
Ttiata Sacra ( 1634), and Sleps to the Temple, nvV// 
other Delights 0/ the Muses, Cdcvciaud is the 
author of The Rebel Scot, a satirical poem on the 
Scotch published in 1647. llis writing, (hough 
stiff, can boast of true lyric tone. It has been .said 
'that Samuel Butlar borrowed much from him for 
his Hudihras, 

The monolory of the nLannerism of the ‘ meta- 
physical ’ poets was broken by the line ly rical out 
bursts cf Herrick, 1 Suckling^ ^ml their confrater- 
nity, which includes besides themselves, Carew’\ 
Lovelace*, Browne,* Waller® and Denham \ 
Hespertdes and Noble j published in 1648 

contain most of the bc.st pieces of Merrick, 'I’he 
former is a collection of lovc-i)oems and e]>igrains 
and the latter contains his finest religious poems, 
Herrick combined in him “ the earilily and the 
divine.” Thomas C'arew was “ the most celebrated 
among the lighter poets.” In him was united the 
freedom and the grace of his predecc.ssors and his 
contemporaries with the careful and delicate ways 
of handling things, common in his successors. His 

I. 1618-1667. 

*S93“i^33-. .*• 1613*1649. 3. 1613-1648. 

putlar, a satirist of the * age of Dryden/ living be- 
tween i6ia and 1680. 

1. i59I-z 674. a. 1609 1641. 3. 1394-1639 ? 

4. i6i8»i658. 5. 1591-1643? 6. 1606-1687. 

7, 1615-16^. 


longest work is Cahim BritamUum^ a mas()ue. 
Sir John Suckling and Richard Lovelace were both 
cavaliers. “ Both underwent persecution, and both 
were reduced to]poverty, Suckling almost committed 
suicide, Lovelace was impri.soned long and often 
for his adherence to the loyal doctrines of his party, 
and is said to have died in abject distress. Both 
were men of elegant, if not of profound scholarship 
and both give examples of the spirit of loyalty to 
their king an 1 of gallantry to ladies.” * But the 
tone of l/jvolace's l>'iics is more serious than that 
of Suckling. The chief work of Suckling is Ballad 
upm a Welling, in wliicii the poet, in the character 
of a rustic, describes a fashionable wedding. The 
best pieces of Lovelace were written in prison: 
i\ g., 'i'o Althea. 'Lhe chief collection of his poems 
is callovl Liicasta, published in 1649. William 
Browne give ns two f.imous pastorals, Brilannii 
Pastorale. The Shepherd's P'lpe, works “ siig 
gosiod by (lie pastoral .sdiool of Sidney and Sjxjn- 
scr." Besiiles lliese, he wrote several lyrics ai»'l 
short j)oems of genuine excellence. Kdinuii l 
Waller introduced a new system of pojlrv ;i 
.system which was hardly know n among his coj»U'1ii- 
poraries, but wbicli furnished models for iii . 
eminent .successors, Dryilen and Pope. In shori. 
Waller dearly anUci])iUcd the pools of the ‘ clis'-i- 
cal ’ age. His poems are generally love-ver.se v 
though forceful and vigorous writing.s arc not abso- 
lutely imknown. He is also the author of a lun^:M‘r 
j>oem. The Baltic of Summer Islands, Sir Jolin 
Denham's Cooper's J/ill is famous for its toj)ogia- 
pbical intere.'^l. 

Other pools of the school are Henry Vaughan, 
whose Sacred Poems published though not 

inarvollous as a whole, are yet tran.seendculal at 
times; William Ilabington. the author of 
( 1634 ), in which is found the author's tlevotion to 
Catholic Faith mixed with laudatory .songs on his 
wife ; and Fancis Quarles, “ who.se Divine Emblems, 
1635, is still read in the cottages of Fmgland.” 

AJAX. 
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One phase of party politics in England 
(with special reference to the 
history of parties from 
1846—1868), 

Whatever can be urged for and against the 
system of government by parties, there is no doubt 
that in English politics the parties arc the great 
moving powers. Burke’s definition of a party as 
“a body of men united, for promoting by their 
joint endeavours the national interest, upoii some 
particular principle in which they are all agreed,*’ 
holds more or less true of modern parties with 
their sharply-defined programmes, as also of the 
disorganised parties of Burke’s time ; but ever 
since the parties came into existence, many have 
been the occasions when this ‘particular principle’ 
on which they are supposed to bo agreed, have 
been sacrificed and not infrequently made subor- 
dinate to personal interests and in fact the great 
parties have degenerated into factions, 

In modern times nothing has contributed more 
to the growth of Royal power than the failure of 
the political parties to interpret public opinion 
faithfully. This alienation of the parties from the 
people is surely more a feature of American public 
life than in England ; but with the ever-increasing 
complexities in English public life — complexities 
that arc inseparable from Vastness of the Empire 
which the English people are called upon to govern 
and the variety of interests which they arc to re- 
present — these, and several other causes have ali- 
enated the parties more and more from the main- 
sjwing of English public life. This is indeed a 
serious and a real evil, but it must nevertheless be 
noted that government without jjarly is absolutism, 
rulers V)CComc despots without opi)osition. 

Tarty government to work smoothly requires 
some essential pre-requisites. In the first place the 
number of jmrtics must not be more than two if 
possible. The more the number — the more these 
bodies lose their original character as i)arties, the 
more they partake of the character of cliques and 
groups. 'The existence of several parties in place 
of two enables the sovereign to exercise larger 
powers of discretion in the choice of his ministers 
and defeats the very first principle of parliamentary 
government. 

In the next place, the two parties must have 
clearly refined programmes of their own. 

A third essential is the existence qf two parties 
of almost of equal strength — this is specially neces- 
sary to check ‘the tyranny of the majority.’ 

A critical survey of the period in English history 
which intervened between the disruption of parties 
on the repeal of the corn laws and the formation 
in 1868 of two solid parties under Gladstone and 
Disraeli, would clearly point out the evils resulting 


from the absence of the al>ovc-mcntioned essential 
elements of party government. Such a survely will 
also clearly establish the fiict that compromise, 
which was the dominant feature of English politics 
of the period under review, plays but a very insigni- 
ficant part in the orderly working of the party- 
system — that in fact except under circumstances of 
a special character, compromise retards rather than 
accelerates the smooth working of the party- 
machine. 

Sir Robert Peel came to power as the head 
of the conservative party ('1841) almost pledged to 
maintain the policy of Protection. His Free trade . 
budgets (1841-43) and his final repeal of the 
corn laws — in short his complete abandonment of 
Protection --have been characterised by some as 
‘the great betrayal.’ Judging the incident from the 
standpoint of conventional party ethics, it is difficult 
to exonerate Peel from this charge. But he must 
be credited with a strong courage of convictions 
— a fearless promptitude to violate the conventional 
rules of party obligations in the higher interests of 
the country, lie indeed lost a party, but gained a 
nation. 

I'he step that Peel tO{)k in 1846 by establishing 
Free-trade dealt a serious blow to the organised 
strength of the conservative party. 1‘ho country 
gentlemen and the landed-classes — who constituted 
the vast majority of that party — broke into revolt, 
and only postponed the crushing blow to their 
leader till they had some able man to lead them. 
Lord George Bentinck -a ’Tory squire of influence, 
but of mediocre political abilities made himself the 
mouthpiece of this spirit of unrest in the Tory 
party. 1’hoiigh no match for Peel or Russel in 
debate or Parliamentary tactics, still he was an 
admirable representative of the country gentlemen 
who cho.se him as their leader. But Bentinck was 
not the man who could for any length of time 
successfully fight in the political arena with men of 
such approved ability as Peel, Russel, and Cobden. 
At this crisis the services were needed of a man 
who could not only embody in his person the 
princitdes of the Protectionist party, but who in 
intellect, versatility and eloquence, could maintain 
the now hopeless protectionist cause against a 
brilliant array of talents. Such a man they found 
in Disraeli. 'Phe country gentlemen, however, 
though they had learnt to di.strust Peel, had not yet 
learnt to trust Disraeli. Lord George Bentinck was 
just the man from behind whose nominal leader- 
ship, Disraeli with his consummate tact and caustic 
eloquence was fitted to play the part of real leader. 

The cause however which Disraeli represented 
was a hopeless cause. Notwithstanding the Peers 
and the country gentlemen the corn bill passed and 
tlie Protectionists had to content themselves with a 
barren protest against measures which they were 
unable to defeat. Impotent to withstand Free- 
trade, they could at least visit their displeasure on 
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the Irish Coercion Bill. This measure was the 
occasion for a formidable combination against 
Peel ; on the very night on wliich Free-trade was 
passed by the Lords, Peel experienced his final 
defeat in the commons where Whigs, Protectionists 
and Radicals had agreed in combining against the 
measure. Here was a combination amongst states- 
men who had practically nothing in common with 
those whom they supported and against a statesman 
with whom many of the oppositionists had a good 
many principles and policies in common ! The 
recalcitrant Tories opposed him out of a spirit 
of revenge, the Whigs opposed him partly on 
principle, but chiefly to gain office and the Radicals 
opposed of course on principle only. A combina- 
tion like this unmistakably indicates that the party- 
machinery was out of joint. In the normal condi- 
tion of things the accepted rules of party allegiance 
would preclude the possibility of such an alliance. 

This is what is known as the first great party- 
split in the Victorian Era. The fall of Peel, due 
undoubtedly to the rage which his policy excited 
among his follow'ers, caused a disruption of the 
Conservative party which exercised a very impor- 
tant influence upon the political history of the Suc- 
ceeding period. I'he Whigs were returned to 
power not by reason of any increase of their own 
strength,"' but by the disunion of their opponents. 
In place of the two great political parties there arose 
three and more groups — none of them sufficiently 
powerful to command a majority in the House of 
Commons without the help of a second group. Rus- 
sel’s overtures to Peel and his followers with whom 
he had nothing in common except almost a chance 
coincidence on Free-trade and to the Protectionists 
who by an unholy alliance with the Liberals had 
over thrown Peel, failed, and Russel was forced to 
rely on his own immediate supporters in the Com- 
position of the new ministry. 

It will be far short of the truth to assert that in 
this period of transition there arose only three par- 
ties — the Liberals, the Conservative and the protec- 
tionist ; for at the same time each party comprised 
within itself diversities of opinion, not less marked 
than those which distinguished it from the other. 
The old constitutional whig w^as more nearly akin to 
the Liberal Conservative than to many of the rn^re 
advanced men of his party. Enlightened statesmen 
of the conservative party had more principles in 
common with the bold disciples of Peel than with 
the rank and file of the more ardent conservatives. 
It is this state of things which can alone explain 
the formation of coalition cabinet. The constant 
tossing of the Liberal leadership between Russel and 
•Palmerston becomes explicable only by reference to 
the anomalous condition described above. This 
again accounts for the existence in the same Cabi- 
net of men holding such widely divergent views on 
many of the more important questions of the day 
:as were held by Palmerston and Glasttone* 


iNo. a f^xa 

Lord Russel’s administration lived for six years 
upon the distractions of the Conservatives and fell 
when it provoked the wrath of its most power- 
ful and popular member — ^Palmerston. Russel was 
succeeded in office by Lord Derby. The Conser- 
vative government under Derby had a hopeless task 
to contend with. Protection was still the distinctive 
principle of the party ; but the revival of protective 
policy was utterly out of the question. Divided and 
disorganised and without a policy, failure of Lord 
Derby was inevitable. This end was expedited by 
a junction of whigs and Peelitcs under Lord Aber- 
deen. For six years these faithful followers of Peel 
had kept aloof from both parties. The gulf between 
them and the Conservatives had become impassable 
and their past career and present sympathies attrac- 
ted them towards the Liberal party. Accordingly 
a Coalition ministry was formed under Lord Aber- 
deen. 

* England does not love Coalitions ’ are the 
memorable words uttered by Disraeli on the eve of 
the formation of the Coalition Ministry under Aber- 
deen ; and the fate of the ministry amply bears out 
Disraei’s shrewd remark. Disarcli w^ould have 
gone still nearer the truth if he had said that a Coa- 
lition must in its very nature be abhorrent to the 
people of a country governed by parlies. It is 
%vhen the party-system is in a confused state that a 
Coalition becomes possible. The union of parlies 
— more properly of cliques — ^which gave the Coali- 
tion Cabinet outward force, was not calculated to 
secure harmony and mutual confidence among its 
members. 

The Coalition ministry failed chiefly owing to 
the unpopularity incurred in connection with the 
Crimean War and a Liberal ministry under Pal- 
merston came into existence. The Chief feature 
of this Cabinet was the presence in it of Gladstone 
w'as now the leader of the Peelitcs who since the 
great split had wavered between two conflicting lines 
of policy and action. The failure of Disraeli's attem- 
pts to persuade Glastone to join the first Derby 
Cabinet had already made it manifest that the lea- 
nings of the Pcclitc.s were towards liberalism. The 
junction of the whigs and Peelitcs under Aberdeen 
made this still more clear, and Gladstone’s accep- 
tance of oftice under Palmerston marks the final 
severance of the Pcclites from the conservative 
party from which they had originally sprung. 

Palmerston’s tenure of office continued up to 
1858, when he was succeeded for the brief space of 
fifteen months by Lord Derby. In June, 1859 
merston agam become Premier, and on his death in 
1865, Lord Russel suceeded to the premiership, 
and under him the Liberal ministry remained in 
office till June, 1866. In June 1866 the Russel 
ministry was wrecked on the question of Parliamen- 
tary reform which was to be the crowning achieve- 
ment of the Conservatives in the period immediate- 
ly to follow. After Lord Russel a Conservative 
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Government came to power under Lord Derby who 
became Prime Minister for the third time. This 
Ministry lasted till 1868 when Gladstone succeeded 
as the Premier at the head of a liberal majority. 

The accession to office of Gladstone in 1868 
is an important event in the history of English 
political parlies. The Cabinets ever since the fall 
of Peel in 1846, have been called ‘ transition Cabi- 
nets ' and the period has been characterised as a 
period of transition. Compromise was the chief 
feature of the public life of this period. Be- 
tween the leaders of the conservatives and the 
leaders of the ministerial liberals, there was little 
difference of policy and professions. The relations 
of all parties were disturbed and unsettled. Their 
principles were no less undetermined. The broad 
distinctions between them had been almost effaced ; 
and all alike deferred to public opinion, rather than 
to any distinctive policy of their own. It was in- 
deed a blessing in disguise. But a state of 
things like this was too good to last long. The 
political leaders had no particular respect for pub- 
lic opinion, but they made virtue of necessity. 
During I.ord Derby’s second ministry the Conser- 
vatives were in a minority of not less than one 
hundred, as compared with all sections of the 
Liberal party ; and their only hopes were in the 
divided Councils of the opposition. Under these 
circumstances very naturally they become hopeless 
about support from either side of the house, and 
sought to rest their power on a policy of satisfying 
public expectations. Accordingly though it had 
been hitherto their characteristic principle to resist 
constitutional changes, they accepted Parliamentary 
reform as a political necessity ; and tried by vari- 
ous other means to conform to public opinion. 

In 1859, the conservatives gave in their adher- 
ence to the cause of Parliamentary reform ; and 
in i860, the Liberal administration which succeed- 
ed them, were constrained to abandon it. 
In fact the whole party machinery had been so 
tcrribly'disorganised that to accommodate thcmselvs 
to public opinion Conservatives had become Libe- 
rals ; even the Radicals professed moderation 
being afraid of oulsiipping public opinion. This 
fusion of parties, and concurrence or compromise 
of principles were the principal characteristics of this 
period of transition. A long interval of inaction 
and Compromise — an era of political repose in 
which all important questions w'erc postponed for 
a more convenient season, was terminated in 1868 
by the occassion to office Gladstone as Premier. 

‘Palmerston was a living com{)romise, — this 
trait of the statesman’s character explains the extra 
ordinary popularity he enjoyed during his lifetime. 
He was a very shrewd judge of the national temper 
and could take the fullest advantage of the acute 
differences which divided the members of the House 
of Commons. He possesssed in a great measure 
the tact of playing one section against the other. 


These are qualities very useful to Parliamentary 
leaders in a period of transition. The Torie.s sup- 
ported him for fear of the Radicals, and the Radi- 
cals supported him to keep out the Toris. He was 
equally distrusted by a section of the Liberals and 
a section of the Conservatives, but he was the 
most trusted of all the living Statesmen. He 
was indeed the most representative Englishman 
of his generation. 

The period of English History referred to in 
the foregoing lines was in brief an era of political 
repose when the distinctive principles of the two 
parties were brushed aside for a time, the ordi- 
nary rules of parly allegiance and party obligations 
were lost sight of an(l statesmen came forward 
with programmes mostly vague and indefinite. A 
most hopeless confusion of principles and interests 
prevailed for more than twenty years after the repeal 
of the Corn-laws. Besides the existence of two 
great parties with hard and fast lines demarcating one 
from the other, the smolh working of the party 
machinary also demands as heads of these two 
parties men of commanding eminence claiming 
undisputed allegiance from their followers. Sucq 
is the state of things in which the party-machinQ 
runs at its best ; and after the confusion of twenty 
years such a situation had arisen in English politic# 
at the cud of the year 1868. The death of Pal- 
merston under whose dictatorship both Bright an<J 
Diasrieli had chafed, the diappearance of the elder 
statesmen whose political dogmas were being 
speedily exploded as anti-diluvian, the dis- 
appcarence of the die-hard protectionist remnant 
and the extinction of the Pecliles and above all, the 
rise of Gladstone and Disrceli to the unquestioned 
leadership of two parlies — these and also the 
great Reform Act of 1867 at last cleared that rust 
and rubbish with which the party-machine had 
been clogged ever since the fall of Peel. “ For 
the next twenty two years the interest of English 
politics centres round the striking and dramatically 
contrasted figures of Gladstone snd Disrali.” 

All this confusion may in a sense be attributed 
to the great parly-split on the Corn-laws, and 
another great split took place in the ragns of the 
Liberal party on the question of Irish Home Rule. 
Then also followed period of confusion and dis- 
order — a state of things that may be said to have 
disappeared since the great Liberal Victory at the 
General Election of 1906, the secessionists from 
the I.iberal party (the T dberal-unionists) having 
identified themselves with the conservatives in the 
mean lime just as the Peelites (the secessionists 
of 1846) had merged themselves in the Liberal 
ranks. 

B. M. S. 
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The Khiliji Dynasty — Concluded. 

Regency of Cafur— 35 days. 

The death of Alauddin was followed by a sen- 
sational palace revolution — a revolution the talc of 
which docs ‘ harrow up the Soul’ and ‘ freeze the 
blood ’ of every student of Indian History. The 
mischievous conduct of Malik Cafur, who s inght to 
become the real ruler of the Kingdom, and conse- 
quently whose object it was to exterminate every 
member of his late master’s family, or to make the 
princes, who might advance their claims to the 
throne, incapable of the ruling-power, by inhumanly 
destroying their physical organs, became the guid- 
ding spirit of the courtiers. 

The day after Alauddin’s death Malik Cafur 
assembled the Courtiers and produced an illcgibi- 
•mate testament of the deceased King, in which his 
youngest son, Prince Omar Khan, an infant of four 
years was appointed his successor and Malik Cafur 
regent during his minority ; thus setting aside alto- 
gether the claim of Prince Khizir Khan and of 
other princes of the royal blood. The Oinras 
being induced to accept the will, Malik Cafur 
began his administration as regent of the infant 
prince. 

The first measure of the regency was to send a 
person to Gwalior in order to destroy the eyes of 
Prince Khizr Khan and Shady Khan, 1 1 is orders 
were inhumanly carried into execution ; and the 
Sultana, their mother, was thrown into confinement. 
But the third prince Mobarik managed to save his 
eye sight by winning over the heart of the assasins, 
sent by Cafur ; and before Cafur had time to adopt 
further measures he himself was stabbed to death 
by the royal guard who were backed up by the com- 
mander and his lieutenant. 

One fact must be borne in mind that the slave- 
regent immediately after his possesion of the royal 
power married the third wife of his late Emperor 


master, and the mother of the infant prince, Omat 
Khan. What led the Queen, who lost her husband 
but a couple of days ago, to give her consent to 
such an impious and inglorious marriage with that 
evil genius is not known. But most probably it was 
the hope of the queen that she might be able to 
join a safe security of the infant life of her beloved 
son which necessitated her to give herself up to the 
dreadful and mortal influence of Malik Cafur. 

Mobarik Khiliji-(i 3 16-1321), The murderers 
of Cafur headed by their backs hastened to the 
dungeon which Moberik had been thrown into, re- 
leased and made him regent in the room of him 
whose life-tree they felled down some hours ago. 
But for two months Mabarik abstained from assum- 
ing the diadem, at the end of which time he put out 
the eyes of his brother and set him to a hill fort 
and made himself master of the throne. 

I'he first and foremost measure of the King was 
the despatch of the oflicers who had raised him to 
the throne ; and this his first action clearly prove 
how much did the King fear his benefactors. Pro- 
bably it was his belief —and this is no doubt the 
true l)elicf — that those who had proved once faith- 
less to their master could very well do the same in 
his case Jilso, which prompted him to do away with 
their lives. After this ungrateful deed Mobarik be- 
gan to scatter his favors among the nobles of hi.s 
courts ; but he disgusletl them all by raising some 
of his sbves to the rank of Omras. Ilussen, a con- 
verted Turwary (a Hindu outcast) slave of Gujrat 
received the title of Malik Khoosrow, and through 
the King's attachment became the greatest man in 
the realm. 

These misdeeds of Mauberik raised a band of 
enemies against him. The King became be wilder- 
cd ; for he could not find out means of extricating 
himself from the deep jungle of ill-feelings borne 
towards his own person. At last he thought out 
the plan to reform the administration and to release 
all those who had been imprisoned during the 
administration of his predecessors. Thus was 
set free all prisoners to the number of 17,000—* a 
sweeping measure which could only have been com- 
mendable after a reign like the preceding.’ 
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. The restoration of the lands confiscated by 
Alauddin, the removal of the oppressive taxes, the 
abolition of the restrictions on trade and property 
and the recall of the exiles by proclamation — these 
were the next measures which the king carried on in 
order to gain the goodwill of the people as well as 
of the nobles of the court. To gain the favor of the 
of the soldiers, the King commanded a present of 
six months pay to be made to the whole of the 
troops and conferred many other advantages upon 
them. “ But in carrying these measures into effeel,” 
says Ferista, “ he abandoned some of the wisest 
institutions of his ])rcdecessors, and the sources of 
justice soon became polluted and corruption pre- 
vailed.” 

About this time rebellions in Guzrat and the Dec- 
can attracted the attention of the King ; ami he him 
self marched to the Deccan, after having sent an ex- 
pedition to Guzrat and another to Malabar under 
his favourite general Khoosrow. Every where the 
tide of success turned in liis favor ; and the King 
succeeded in capturing llarapal Deva who was in- 
humanly ordered to be fla)ed alive. 

Thus having restored tranquillity and being in 
quiet possession of (}uzrat, the Dcccan and most 
part of Northern India, Afabarik gave himself up 
to the most disgraceful and hateful debauchery. 
Ferista says lliat “ he became infamous for every 
vice that can disgrace human nature, and condes- 
cended so far as to dress himself often like a com- 
mon actress, and go with the public women to 
dance at the houses of the nobility. ’ He lived a 
life of constant intoxication, and his chief delight 
appealed to be to display his wfirsl vices to the 
public. These vices practised by the king became 
fashionable at court wlience the whole body of 
the people was soon infected. 

Under such circumstances it is not surprising 
that conspiracies would follow conspiracies and 
rebellions follow rebellions, which die king ende- 
avored to suppress by tortures and executions. 

During this time Mallik Khoosrow, through his 
‘endless influence upon the king, brought the 
whole administration of the Goverment under his 
own dictation ; and every man’s life and property 


was at his mercy. Khoosrow surrounded the king 
with his own creatures and filled the capital with 
Hindu troops of his own cast. Plots were formed 
again.st the king’s life. Kazy Zeaoddeen, one of 
most learned men iu the city, and who had been 
the king’s tutor in his youth, warned him to take 
measures against his favorite friend, but his efforts 
were all fruitless. One might there was a hubbub 
in the couriyanl, and the king was informed that 
his life was at stake. lie attempted to make his 
escape, when Khoosrow rushed into the room, 
caught hold of, and began to struggle with, the 
king. In the meantime the followers of Khoosrow 
cnlered into and severed the royal head from his 
body. “ riiLis the vengeance of God ” remarks 
Ferista, “overtook and exterminated the race of 
Alaooddin for his ingratitude to his uncle and for 
the streams of innocent blood which flowed from 
his hands. He even also punished his son Maba- 
rik whose name and reign would be too infamous 
to have a place in tlie records of literature, did not 
our duly as an historian, oblige us to this disagree- 
able task. 

After the murder of his infatuated master, 
Khoosrow at once assumed the vacant throne. He 
murdered all the members of the family of Ala- 
uddin, and transfejred Deval Devi to his own 
seraglio. But he could not enjoy the power ob- 
tained by his usurpation. A few months after, 
Ghazikhan, governor of the Punjab, marched to 
Delhi with liis veteran . troops of the frontier 
defeated the illconiinanded bands opposed to him 
and pul an end U) the reign and life of the usurper, 
to the Universal joy- of the people. 

Thus came to an inglorious end the Khiliji rule 
in India after a short period of thirty three years, 
in tlie person of Mobarik the most profligate king 
the world has over seen. And as the whole city of 
Troy was destroyed through the fault of one man, 
P.aris, ami all the posterity of Adam suffer death 
and disease “ through the disobedience of one” so 
did the treacherous foolish king Mobarik bring down 
destruction upon the Khiliji power in India. 

We have made an attempt to form an estimate 
of the importance of the Khiliji rule in the 
History of India, but would be incomplete unless 
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tie try to measure the depths of the love vrhUfiTfM ' m eoteiy ehemitelt^ 
first two rulers had towards the men of letters of owtefi to their pecimimy circttmstanees, 


the period. 

Jalaluddin was the patron of learning all 
through his reign, and the learned men of the 
^ OOuntiy were frequently admitted to the king's pri* 
^vate parties. Of those who were distinguished 
lOr their erudition, and were authors of works of 
poetiy, of history or of science, Ferista mentions 
Saht following names. 

Taj-ood-Deen Eeraky. 

Ameer Khoosrow. 

Khwaja Hussun. 

Moveind Dewana. 

Ameer Arslam Kulamy. 

Bakhy Khuteer. 

We have said elsewhere that Alauddin was 
absolutely illiterate when he came to the throne ; 
but he applied to letters and became a good 
Persian scholar. Inspite of the constant cons- 
piracies and rebellions which he had to encounter, 
Alauddin never missed the opportunity of enjoying 
the profitable (company of the learned men of his 
^urt. 

Among the poet of Alauddin's reign Fensta 
notices the following : 

Ameer Khoosrow Delvy. 

Ameer Hussun Sunjuny. 

Suder-ooddeen Aaly. 

Fukr-ooddeen Khowass. 

Humud-ood-deen Raja. 

Mowlava Aarif. 

Abdool Hukeem. 

Shabob-ood-deen Misheen. 

Besides these there were several historians and 
eompUers of the memoirs of the times ; ana it is 
pleasing indeed to learn that most of the above 
saentioned persons received pensions from the 
^pcmrt. 

Thus we can unhesitatingly conclude that the 
l^elopment of literature was effected inacon- 
ifiderable degree through the royal fevors directed 
txmrdi the literary men of the day. Both 
JhWnddin and Alauddin were learning-loving 
JbI^, and both of them bestowed grants of 
aipney on the learned men. Thus those who 


under the royal favors and gave a stimulus to the 
course of learning. This is the literary import* 
ance of the Khiliji Kings of India. 

Manifold are the results arising from the 
Khiliji rule. But the conquest of the Deccan by 
Alauddin, the system of intermarriages between 
the Hindus and the Mahomedans and the stimulus 
given to learning are the most important conse- 
quences sprung from the womb of the Khiliji 
rule. Therefore the dynasty is as important in 
the History of India as the tenth day of December 
of the year .1520 in the History of the Reforma- 
tion. 

T. D. Banbrjbe. 
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All-Indha Journal of Education 

CALCUTTA, THURSDAY, JULY 18, 1912 

'Flic IbiivtM'siiy of Madras has been promised 
by llu! (loveriinicnt of Inilia a reeiirriiig annual 
grant of Rs. f)5,ooo, and a non-recur- 
Governmcni ring grant of Rs. 4 lakhs this year. 
Grantstothe ] [on'ido Sir H. Butler also stated 
of M-nTrfls Imperial f^egislative Council 

that grants, brth recurring and non- 
ivci ing, for Univorsitio.s, are subject to the 
snbmi>.*don and ajijiroval of sclicmes. Be.sidcs 
the.se amoiint.s, the ( locernincni of Madras have 
included in ilieir Budget a grant, made at the 
inManre of the l-'inance Committee, of Rs. r5 
laklis, bn* ‘promotion of study and research.’ 
Proposal.x for exjiendiiurc of this sum also, we 
presume, will have ic be submitted to Ciovernment 
for apjiriFial. .J logoi her, the University of 

Madras h ive obtained Rs. 6,15.000. Our contem- 
porary the Hindu says, "’'[’he j>ublic are quite 
ianoranl of the .schemes which, we think would 
hive l)een submilted lo the authorities for the 
iiiilizaiion of this preily large sum. Neither are 
the Fellows of ihe University in a belter ])osition.” 
In view of the very useful objects on which this 
money could be spent, it is neecssarv that the 
.'senate .should be asked lo formulate pro|)0.sals 
in respect of this mailer, and wo cannot but think 
that the .‘syndicate will be ])ursuing a very undesir- 
able course if it does not lake the Senate and the 
jmblic into its conliilenco. It need scarcely be 
])oinled out that the final sanctioning authority 
should be in possession of all views about the 
l>ro})er use of this grant and the sooner the 
schemes are |)ublished the better. 

% 'Hk ^ 

Be.sidcs the University of Aberdeen, the 
University of St. Andrews has con- 
Dr "p *c!'^Roy degree of Doctor or Laws 

.nnd Mr. b. P. 1^)11. Babii Deva Prasad 

.S.Trv.'iilliicary Sarvadhicary The University of 
Durham has conferred on Dr. 
P. C. Roy the degree of D. Sc. 
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His Highness the Aga Khan always laid 
stress upon the importance of the study of the 
Arabic language, so that liidden 
Arabic treasures of ancient literature may be 
College for laid bare. At present there is no 
Bomb.iy Arabic School worthy of the name in 
Bombay Presidency where old litera- 
ture can be studied in the true spirit. Haji 
Ahmed ITassan has now promised Rs. 75,000 to 
found an Arabic College in Bombay in honour 
of the Visit of the Pir Saheb of Bagdad. 

The Government has approved of the proposal of 
the Director of Public Instruction to appropriate 
Rs. 10,000 of the Imperial grant of 
Madras eight lakhs for the award of scholar- 
Female ships to girls in the schools to induce 
Education ^ larger number of mofe promising 
pupils to remain longer at school since 
the present number on the rolls in the infant 
classes is reduced to about one-sixth by the time 
the third standard is reached. The Director has 
been requested to report for the information of the 
Government the number and the rate of scholar- 
ships allotted to each standard and the probable 
expenditure during the current year. Sanction has 
also been accorded to the expenditure of Rs. 22,000 
on the equipment of Government girl’s schools 
from the lump grant of Rs. 4 lakhs in the current 
year’s btidgct. 


The National Council of Education, Bengal, 
with which is now incorporated the Society for the 
Promotion of 'Perhnical Education, 


National 
Council of 
Education 
Bengal 


have just issued the report of their 
work during the year 1911, The 
Council had three severe losses through 
the deaths of Rai Narendra Nath Sen 


Bahadur, one of the Vice-Presidents, Mahamoho- 
padhya Kabiraj Bejoyratna Sen, and the Maharaja 
of Cooch Behar. The total receipts were 


Rs. 1,23,963-4-7, Rs. 30,743-1-6 on account of the 
National College and School and recognised 
Institutions and Rs. 68,804-8-3 by the Bengal 
Technical Institute. The expenses reached 
Rs. 1,16,236-15-4, Rs. 32 ,t/’i-i -3 on account of 
the National College and Rs. 63,123,0-4 for the 
Technical Institute. The balance at the end of the 


year stood at Rs. 7,726. Among the subscriptions 
received were Rs. 24,000 from Mr. T. Palit, Rs. 8,000 


from the INlaharaja ]\lanindra Chandra Nandi Baha- 
dur and Rs. 3,000 each from the Maharaja of 
Cooch Behar, Mr, B. Cbakarvati, and Mr. Justice 
Chaudhuri. Seven scholars were sent to America, 


their expenses being met by a special fund, a geolo- 
gical student is studying in London and another in 
Jierlin. Among the activities of the year has been the 
starting of a l^arding house for students which has 
accommodation for thirty-two. The rates are 


Rs. 12 per month for upper rooms and Rs. 10-8 
for lower rooms, both including board. 

Ik « 

Mr. Ganesh Chandra, M.A., M.R. 
A New A.S., F.R.M.S., Professor of .St. Colum- 
Fellow of College, Hasaribagh, has been 

elected a Fellow of the Royal Botanic 
Society Society of the Great Britain and Ireland. 

He is the first Indian to receive such a 

distinction. 

* » » 

A meeting of the Punjab Historical Society was 
held this evening. The Hon. Mr. E. D. Maclagan 
presided. Dr. J. P. H. Vogel read a 
Interesting paper on the village of Mat, not far 
Historical from IMuttra, iic ancient Mathura. 

The discovery is due to Rai Bahadur 
Pandit Rad ha Krishna, the Honorary 
Curator of the Muttra Museum, who has done 
excellent work in collecting valuable sculptures 
and inscriptions. Dr. Vogel first laid stress on the 
great importance of tlie find in that the image of 
Kanishka is tlic first undoubted portrait statue of 
an historical personage found in Indian soil. The 
person portraycjd is moreover one of the most 
prominent rulers of ancient India. The lecturer 
then reviewed all that we know about Kani.shka 
from inscriptions and coins as well as from 
Buddhist and Brahmanical literature. Kanishka's 
•attachment to Buddhism is amply proved by the 
fact of his having built the great Pagoda at Pesha- 
war in the ruins of wliich Dr. Spooner of the 
Archaeological Survey discovered in March 1900 
the relics of Buddha. On the relic casket the 
elligy of the king occurs in exactly the same attire 
in which he appears on his coins. The lecturer 
described the statue of King Kanishka discovered 
at Mat. The head and arms are lost but for the 
rest it is very well i)reserved. The dress of the 
King consisting of a long coat and heavy l)00ls is 
very curious and shows at once that he wa.s a 
foreigner. 

METCALFE PRINTING WORKS 

3A Mechua Bazar Street, Calcutta. 

Undertake to Print 

ALL SORTS OF BOOK AND JOB WORKS IN 
ENGLISH, NAGRi & BENGALI 
CHARACTERS 

AND EXECUTE THEM 

NEATLY AND PROMPTLY. 

CHABOE HODEBATE. 

Haripada Chatterjee, 

Proprietor 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY. 


Referring lo the orders of the Hon hie the 
Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate of the Calcutta 


Intermediate 
English 
Text 1914 


University, published in the Calcutta 
Gazette dated the 6th of December 1911, 
Part IC, page 680, prescribing text- 


books for the Intermediate Exami- 


nation in Arts for 1 91 4, it is hereby notified for 
general information that the a])ritlged edition of 
Lord Avebury’s “ Peace ami lla])i)incss,” published 
by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. for the use of Indian 
students, is the book prescribed as one of the text- 
books in English Prose for the aforesaid exami- 
nation. 


With reference to Notification No. 5058F. in 
the Calcutta Gazette of the 28th December 1892, 
Part I, page 1172, the Elliot Prizes for 
lPri*°cR for Scientific Research will be given to the 
Scientific authors of the best original essavs 

for 1913 prepared during the year, giving 

the result of original research or in- 
vestigation by the essayist in Physical, Chemical, 
Mathematical and Natural Sciences. 

2. As only two prizes have been awarded 
during 1911, the Trustees have again specially 
sanctioned the award of four prizes for the year 
1912 for essays showing original work or investi- 
gation in the aforesaid subjects. 

3 - Any native of llengal or of the districts of 
Dacca, Mymensingh, Bakarganj, Earidpur, Raj- 
shahi, Rangpur, Dinajpur, Jalpaiguri, Uogra, 
labna, Malda, Chittagong (including Chittagong 


Hill tracts), Noakhali and Tipjv.'ra (including Hill 
Tippera), or any Eurasian or domiciled European, 
residing in Rengal or the aforesaid districts, may 
compete for the prizes. 

4. The essays of competitors must be sent to 
the President of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, t, 
Park Street, Calcuttn, by the end of December 
1912. The prizes will be adjudged to the best 
competitor nr competitors, and awarded publicly 
at the ordinary annual meeting of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal in February 1913. 

5. Preference will be given to researches lead- 
ing to discoveries likely to develop the industrial 
resources of Bengal. In the case of no essay 
being deemed by the 'Frustces to be of sufficient 
merit, no prize is to be award e. 

Medical Examination Hosults, 1912 

I. Second (Final) M. B. l’'xam 1912 : — 


Srcoxi) Class. 


Mallik, Bidhublmsan 

. Medical College. 

Sarkar, Akhilnalh 

. Ditto. 

Sen Gupta, Bijayaiianda .. 

. Ditto. 

11 . 00 First M. B. Exam. 

M'lTIl riONOlRS ; — 

(/;/ order of merit.) 

r N. B. (An) indicates Anatomy, (Phy) indi- 

cates Physiology.] 


An.vtomy. 


C Bandyopadhyay, Tridibnath 

3 av) 

Medical C’ollcge. 

) Gangopadhyay, Harihar 

Ditto. 

VSen, Pulinbihari ... 

Ditto. 

Physiology. 


I. Bagchi, Satinalh 

Medical College. 

2. Milra, Paresnath 

Ditto. 

f Bandyopadhyay, 

3.) Tridibnath (An) 

Ditto. 

L Bardhan, Prabhaikumar... 

Ditto. 


II. (/^) First M.B. Exam. (Pass Cour-se) : — iocd 
passed (all from the Medical College.) 

III. Preliminary Scientific ]M.B. Exam : — 99 
passed (all from the Medical College). 

ScpPT.KMKXT.vRY SECOND L.IM.S. Exaiii : — 

Jitendranath Basu, Srischandra Basil, Narendra- 
nath Bhattacharvya, Makhanlal Cluikraharti, 
Amarcndranalh Datta, Chariichamlra (Jliosli. Dhi- 
rendramohan Ghosh, Surondranatli Kumar, 
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Surenciranath ^Rlajuinclar, Jagannath Mallik, Dhi- 
renclranatli JMitra, Kalikrishna Mitra, Surathlal 
Sarkar, Harishchandra Sen, Sarojbanclhii Sen, 
S. M. /afar Ilosain Maniii— (all from Medical 
College) 

UNiVERsrrv :\r. a. classes :~ 

'riic following gentlemen have been appointed 
University I.cclurers in INlenial and ]Moral Philo- 
sophy ; — 

(1) Dr. Iliralal Haidar M.A., Pli.D. (2) Mi. 

J. R. Banorjee, M. A. (3) Dr. Adilyanaih Mukerji 

Mental and Ph. D. (4) .Mr. 15 . C. Ghosh, 

Moral I\ 1 .A., M.I 5 . (5) .Mr. Ranulas Khan, 

Philosophy ^ 

During the session 1912-13 the luiiversity l.ec- 
turers will deliver the following courses of lec- 
tures : — 

Fjktii-vkar (h.'.ss. 

Dr. Haidar 30 lectures on Modern Philosophy, 
30 lectures on Ethics, etc. Dr. .Mukherjee Uo lec- 
tures on ;Ancicnl J’hilosoj)hy, 120 l(‘('iures on 
Theology, I\Ir. Khan 60 lectures on Indian Phi- 
losophy, 120 lectures Psvchohigv, 
tures on Ethics. IMr. (jhosh 60 lectures on 'Theo- 
logy. 

SiXTII-YKAR (h.ASS. 

Dr. Ilaldar 60 lectures on Modern Philo.s<jphy, 
30 lectures on Ethics, etc. ]\rr. Parierjee ho lec- 
tures on Ancient Philosophy. Dr. i\lukherjee 
30 lectures on Indian Pltilosophy. 30 lectures on 
Plthics, etc,. 30 lectures on 'Pheology, Mr. Khan 
60 lectures on Mediieval and .Modern Philosoplu, 
30 lectures on CiiiTcnt Jdiilosophical .Movements. 

[N. 13 . It will he ohservetl that adetpiate pn^- 
vision will be made for the subject of the (’(.mi- 
pulsory Papers 1 , 11 , III, and for three optional 
subjects, viz Psychology, Ethics and Social I’hilo- 
sophy, and Philosophy of Religion.] 

The following genllemen have been aj)i>oiiiU*d 
University Lecturers in Sanskrit 

(i) Pandit I 5 hiin .Sen Sastri. (2) Pandit 'J'liakiir 
Prasad Vyakaranaebaryya. (3) Pandit 15 aliuballav 

S k *i ^ 

Tarkadarsanatirtba. (5) Mr. Rabindranath 

Datta, M.A. (6) Mahamohopadhyay Kaliprasanna 


Bhattacharyya, M..^. (7) Pandit Taraprasanna 

Yidyaranlna. (8) Pandit Rajcndranath Vidyabhushan. 
(9) Pandit IMiiralidhar Banerjee, M.A. (lo) l\'indit 
Asntosh Sastri, 1 \I.A. (i i) Pandit Bhagabatkinnar 
(k)swami Sastri, M.A. (12; Mahamahopadhyay 
l*ramatliaiiath Tarkabliiishan. (13) Pandit r/akshinan 
Sastri. (14) Pandit Sitikantha Vachaspali. (15) 
Pandit Prasannakumar 'I'arkaiiidlii, (16) Maha- 
inahopadhyay Dr. Sali.schandra Vidyabhushan, 
M.A. I’h. D. 

During the .session 1912-13 the University 
Lecturers will deliver tlie following courses of 
lectures : - 

I'lrm-YKAR Cl.ASS. 

(i) Pandit Pliim Sen Sastri 150 lectures on 
Vedas. (2) Pandit d'liakur Prasad Vyakaranaebaryya 
75 lectures on Sidtlhaula K^fcnnndi, luo lectures 011 
Vedanta. (3) Pandit Pahuballabh l^asiri 75 lectures 
on Siddbania Kaiumuli, 25 lecLurc.s on (jobhil, 
(■t) Mr. Rabiiulranath D:itta 50 lectures on Philology. 
(5) Pandit Prasannakumar I'arkanidhi 50 lecture.s 
oil .'^a]>dasakliprakasika. (,(i) .M:iii:imah(j])adh\ay 
Kaliprasiinna Ithaiiacli irvv a 5 .; leciiiro.i on llisiory, 
of Eitcralurc. (7) i'.imlii 'I'araprasanna Vidya- 
ratna y- lei'tures <.ii Poetry, o'.) Pan. lit PhayalMt- 
kumar (joswami .'"' i^iri 25 lei lures on Pro.'-e.- 
25 Icciures on Poeiiy. (t;) Pandit Asulosh Sastri 
25 lectures on Prire. 25 Ie< lures on Rheloiie. 
(i.'') P.in.lil .Miir.ilidiiar lJaner;ee 25 Icclmvs on 
J’rakril Grammar. (11) Pandit Rajimdraninli 
Vidyabhushan 5- . lecture.-; cni Drama. (12) Maha- 
inahopadhyay I'rainailnn.uh 'iarkaldnedian 75 lec- 
tures cm Rhctorii , 50 Ic'ciiires im .Miin.iio.i, 

50 lectures on N’edania. (13) Pandit Eak.^llIllan 
Sa.-ari 125 lecUiri.'s on .Miman.'A. 5./ leciiio.'s oii 
Wakinta. (11) Pandit Siiik-.miha \’,n li.i- [Mii 
75 lectures on Sinrili. (15) l'an«li! Gnnn liaraii 
'rarkadarsanalirtha lou lecture.s on \’edai)t:i. 


SiX’lIt-VK AR Gi..\.ss. 

(i) Pandit Ihiim Sen Sa.Ki i 15 ; 
' >s. {2) Pandit ’1 h.d.nr J*r.'. ' .d 

■ '■>’)’'* 75 lecluri's (ill Siddliam ' 
lectures on (jobh:!. 2 S' lec iure^' 


led lire . o'l 
\'\.i!-a'Mn 

K iiuiim’.i. 
on i’meai.i. 
.'■!i:iciiary\ i 
P.mdil 
t.ii I’oelry. 
■ .'ClUlXo. 


^4) Mahainaliopadhvay Kaiijjrasanna PI 
50 lectures on lii.doiy (jI f.iienUure. 
'rarajjrasaiina Vid.v .-.ratna 25 lei.iiir<.' > 

(h) lihagabatkumar (io.-.wami Sastri 25 
IVose, 25 lectures on Poetry. (7) Paiui'l .Miiralidliai 
Pianerjee 25 lectures on J'lakiit Grainniar. 
(8) l^andil Kajendranalli Vidyabluishan 100 lectures 
on Grammar 75 lev lures on Rlieloric. (9) Malia- 
inabojiadliyay Jhamalhaiialli 'I arkabhuslian 50 
lectures on Rhetoric, 50 locliires on .Mim:ms:i. 
(10) Pamlit l.aksman Sastri lOf) lectures on 
Mimansa. f 11 ) Pandit Silikaullui Vachaspati 
75 lectures on Smriti. (12) Mahanvahoiiadliyay 
Guruebaran 'rarkadarsaiiatirtha 50 lectures on 
Sabdasaktiprakasika. 


J 
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MADRAS UNIVERSITY. 

B. A. Dogroo Examination Bosults 1912 
SECOND T.AN(iUA(;E DIViS:(.)N: 

'I’amil class: 2 , 2 ml class; 62 , 3 nl class: 
120 . 

'rKLU«r 1 si class : 8, 2n(l class : 80, 3rcl class: 

32- 

Kanarksk : — isl class : I, 2 n(l class: 3 r(l 

class : 20. 

j^lAi.AYAfwVM : - 211(1 class: 32 , 31(1 clir : loj. 
Sanskrit : — ist class; 10 , 2 ml class: ifti, 3 r(l 
class: 107 . 

Frf.nch ; - 211(1 class: 2 , 3111 class: 2 . 

Ckkman :-- 2 n(l class : i. 

Latin: -ist class; i, 2 n<l class: S, 3 rtl class : 2 . 
J’kksian: — 211(1 clasfcS ; 1 , 31(1 class : i. 

Ukdc :- 211(1 ( lass : i. 

LJKiyA: --isl class: 1 , 2 ii(l cla.ss: i, 3 r(l da.vc i. 

SCJLXCL DIVISIONS: - 
1 jKan(TI 1 ( I’urc ]\Iallu;iiiati(:s aii<I Mixed 
Mallicinalios j: — ist class; 7 , iiul class: ^> 3 , 3 i(l 
class: 57 . 

liKANCii Il-A ( IMiysics ); I sL class: 4, 2iul 
class : 40, 3r(l ('lass : .S(y. 

Hkancii 11 - 1 > ( (’hciiiisii'} }: -istdas^: j. 2111 I 
class : 2 I, 3 r(I class : i(\ 

jlK.wcii III-A ( ): ■ 2n!l class: 7, 3r(l 

class : 6 . 

n’MNCii ( /oology):-- i>l das.s: i, iiul 

class ; 1 1 , 3 r(l class : 7 . 

IIkanch lli-D I Gcolofi:)' — 211(1 ( lass 13, 3rd 
class ; 5. 

IjUANCII IV ( l’llil<;s()j)liy ); - • 1 ;,t dar.s : 2 21ld 
class: 54, 3rd da.v,: 53. 

Hkan( II ( I Jistory ) : — isi cla.ss : 18, 211(1 da.vs; 
1^)3, 3rd class : 154. 

Law Examination Besulta, 1012 

]\I. L. DkCKKK I'xAMlNAIiON : 

I\l^s Iasi; C’luaichaiya I’aiidipcddi, 111, 

1 ). L. Dkcukk L.x \mixai ;on' : 

Serniifl Class . — i i; 17 36 43 52 63 72 So 84 215 
229 230 273 291 292 303 30(; 320 322 3;vo 426, 

Tliiril Class. -3678 12 13 15 19 20 22 24 

a6 27 23 40 41 5^) 58 59 fio 61 65 66 70 72 7^ 78 

81 85 89 91 93 96 9799 100 103 104 107 ICS TI 2 

1 13 13 1 123 124 125 129 134 13^' 138 143 144 

148 i4(p 155 156 160 j6j 163 16 j 166 167 175 

180 181 185 187 189 90 i<;i 193 176 2o,r- 201 205 

ao/ 210 211 212 216 3iS 220 321 226 227 233 

235 236 237 242 246 251 253 254 255 -’60 361 
265 266 267 271 273 274 287 288 289 293 294 

296 298 301 302 308 311 312 3t8 319 321 323 
325 328 33 ^ 335 34 Q 345 348 35 t 354 357 35 « 

359 361 362 365 367 370 377 378 385 38^’ 3^7 
388 391 401 402 407 4084104*4420421422 

4 * 5 - 


E. L. Kxa an N ation : 

PASS LIS'r 

i.f/ class . — 221 

2fu{ cl<m.—.\ 13 17 39 IS 55 ^'5 75 *07 157 

174 197 218 250 2i)\ 306 309 3 u 3^2 35 ; 38S 
468 490 51 1 522 523. 

y-fl class. — 3 5811 14 15 19 22 24 26 J7 28 

3 * 3 ^’ M 43 5 * 5 ^’ 59 7 ^» 79 ^5 S4 86 

88 89 90 92 95 96 (^8 99 M. (' 101 102 104 105 109 

110118121 122123 '23 126 120 129 133 134 
*35 *3^’ *3^ *40 141 144 14S156 162 163 164 
167 16S 170 171 172 173 175 i7‘) 177 1S5 187 
1 92 193 191 195 KjeS 199 2.0 203 207 215 220 
223 225 230 231 232 234 238 239 240 213 244 
245 2 i6 249 252 25^ 257 259 261 263 261 26^ 

2' S 269 270 272 273 27 ^ 277 278 382 283 284 

287 288 289 2 -jO 291 2 , 5 3 2 305 3:8 31 I 

3'3 3*5 320 322 323 327 33! 3 .3 334 3 .V ‘ 339 
3 i* 317 352 351 355 35 ’ 55 ^' 3^*3 3^’4 3 ^^? 

371 374 375 37 ^ 3 -U 3 ‘/ ’ 3 v 3 394 395 4 o 2 

4 ■3 40 ^ 405 407 4 8 410 41.; W: 427 428 431 

437 41 * M 3 144 44 '> 09 15 ^ 453 455 4 :'<"> 457 

45*8 459 1 ^*'^ 467 4O9 474 477 47 ^ 479 V-'o 4 *^»i 
4S2 48 4 -^> \^) 19 * Vj^ 4‘.-3 494 5 -'- 5 2 503 

504 :o6 507 508 509 512 513 5’5 5**' 5*7 

521 523 524. 


(OLLKOKOF KNlilNLFKINC, .MADKAS. 

Tho uiidormontioijod sludculii passed tho 
Pinal Examination hold in April 1912; 
Engineer ClasK. 

('iril. 

I. l\angavnini:iiuilu, J., wiili honours. 2. l.a- 
kshininarayan;! Ran, widi luiuours. 3. Par- 
iha^i'alhy Aiya.ny^ar, K. Krhhna Ran, JL 
5. Nara^anaswami Sastri, S. 6. Krishiia.swain i 
Aiyangar, (i. R. 7. (I(aa-;',o Pliilin. S. Siindaram 
Aiyar, R. 9. Sckliara Mcikhi, \'. if.. laikshini- 
nara^iniliaiy.u N. 11. SinnlararainaMiiirii. K. 12. 
'I’ijipaiva, R. ip Som.i\ ajuhi, II. LL 14. Xinan, 

K. :\l' 

d(^( ual. 

Gopala Aiyar, aL, uiili luninurs. Niira.sindui 
Aivangar, C. 

.l/cclianical. 

1. Venkalakrishiia Aiyar, I... with hoiunirs. 

2. Rainaswaini .\iyaiigar. '1'. l\. 

3. Venkalarama Aiyar, \’. R. 
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BOMBAY UIHIVERSITY. 

The Senate meeting of the Bombay University 
was held on July, 2 the Vice Chancellor Sir 
Narayan Chadavarkar presiding. After 
feting conferring degrees to the graduates in 
July, a 191 1 Agriculture, consideration was given to 
a notice of motion of Sir Pheroz-sha 
Mehta that a committee of the Senate be appointed 
for the purpose of revising general regulations of 
the University contained in chapter 8 and 9 dealing 
with subjects of order of business and rule of 
debate. Sir Pherozshaw said that an anonymous 
writer in the “Times of India” tried to prejudice 
the members of, the ‘.Senate saying Sir Pherozshaw 
brought this motion out of personal feeling 
against the Vice-Chancellor, because the .latter 
ruled him out of order. In course of a long 
speech Sir Pherozshaw said that he felt the rules 
framed years ago required to be modelled. Dis- 
cussion followed in which some Fellows remarked 
there was element of personality and so the j)ro- 
position was postponed for some time. (.)thers 
said the rules required remodelling and Sir 
Pherozsha’s speech was the most convincing. 
Amendment of Mr. Natarajan that the matter 
should be postponed for si.K months was lost and 
the Senate adjourned to next week .when the pro- 
position would be considered. 


ALLAHABAD UNIVERSITY. 

LL. B. Examination Besnlts 1912 

Final Examination : — 

Second Class , — i Ajudhiya Prasad Pathak, 4 
Bhawani Shankcr Joshi, 5 Bisheswar 
College 7 liehari Lai, 9 Dhani Ram 

Misra, ii I lari Singh Dosaj, 12 pii 
Narain Singh, 14 Janki Prasad Sinhal, 16 Kanhaiya 
Lai, 18 Lachhu Singh Dewan, 19 Kunwar Lakhan 
Singh, 22 Oukar Prasad Bhargava, 23 Raghubar 
Sahai Raizada, 24 Ranjit IMal Muhta, 25 Ram 
Prasad, 27 Satis Chandra Das, 29 Shambhu Dayal 
Gupta. 

Firsl C/ass . — 42 Hamid Hasan, 46 Modh. 

M. A. O Anwar Ali Faruqi, 53 ]\Iahomed Abdul 

College Nayeem, 55 Mahomed Hamid Hasan 

Aligarh . 

® Ansan. 


Second Class , — 36 Abdul Majid Mahomed 
Abdul Azim Sidiqi, 37 Bardul Hasan, 39 Dcbi 
Chandra, 40 Fazal Husain, 43 Kanhayiya Lai 
Gupta, 45 Mir Turab Ali, 49 Mahomed Idds, 50 
Mahomed Athar, 54 Mahomed Mohsin Alley, 56 
Mahomed Sabir Ali Khan Sharvany, 57 Mahomed 
Aquib Nomani, 59 Manihar Sohan Lai, 60 Rajen- 
dro Kumar Bhattacharya, 62 Salamuddin Khan, 63 
Sheikh Iftikhar Ahmad Shah. 

First Class , — 65 Anrup Chandra Mukerji, 1 1 7 
University Kanhaiya Lai Yadu, 131 Mahomed 
School of Law Wahid Ullah, 147 Ram Prasad Desh- 
Allahabdd Dayalu Sinha, 163 

Shri Ram Misra, 172 Shafkat Hussain ]\Ianvey, 176 
Swaruj) Chandra Gupta, 183 Vaman Narayan 
Dabholkar, 185 Veshwaiit J^axman Guncy, 187 
Yaiish Chandra Roy. 

Second Class ,— 66 Adilya Prasad Bagchi, 68 
Anusuya Prasad Ghildial, 69 Amar Nath, 71 Ali 
Husain Syed, 73 Ahmed Ilyas Ailhami, 75 Bansi 
Dhar Misra, 76 Bhairah Dalt l^liandari, 77 Braj 
Mohan Vyas, 78 Bisveswar Chailerji, 79 Bhupalroy 
Mohanlal Buch, 80 Ikilram Agarwala, 82 Bishani- 
bhar Nath Saksena, 83 Behari Charan Saksena, 85 
Balcswari Prasad, 86 Brij Behari Lai, 91 C'liaiulra 
Lai, 93 Dasholtar Shamrao Kamchandra, 97 
Gajailhar Prasad jayasval, 99 Ghulam Miiriaza, 
100 Gopal Govind Roy, 103 Gur Prasad Sarkar, 
104 (janpalrao Mangeshrao Wagle, 106 (Jovind 
Shyamtao Pharas Khancwal, 108 (ianga Pralap 
(iupta, 112 Janak Kishorc, 1 15 Jyotindra Kumar 
Sanyal, 1 16 Jagdamba Prasad, 118 Kri.shaii Nath 
Kaul, 119 Kedar Nath Khandclwal, 121 Laxman 
Prasad, 125 Misri Lai, 126 Madan Mohan Sheth, 
127 Muhabat Singh, 132 Mahadeo Saran Pandc, 
135 Mahesh Prasad, 136 Mahomad Abdul Ghani, 
139 Nilambar Pant, 140 Narayan Jandardan 
Koranne, 142 Pradyumua Krishna Kaul, 151 Ram 
Chandra ^lishra, 153 Kalan Lai Tatrey, 154 
Raghubar Dayal Jain, 155 Shiv Narayan Lai 
Vaishya 156 Shiv Dayal Tiwaii, 157 Shiv Ram 
Sharma, 159 Som Prakash Sharma, 160 Sri 
Kishan Tewari, 164 Syed I^Iojiz Hasan, 165 Suraj 
Prasad Varma, 166 Syed Mahomed, 169 Sitla 
Saran Srivastava, 170 Shiv Harak Lai, 173 Syed 
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JaAvad Husain, 174 Sheikh Mahomed Shoib, 175 
Sri Krishna Joshi, 178 Shitala Prasap Srivastav'a, 

1 84 Vireswar Nath Roy. 

Canning Collkgb Lucknow. 

Stcond 191 Sitala Sahay. 

Second Class,— Lai Mukerji, 193 
Iswas Das, 194 Kazi Jiashiruddin Ahmed, 195 
Paras Das Jaini, 196 Rameswar Dayal Sharma, 
197 Ramji Lai. 

Mkerut Ccllecr. 

First Class. — 210 Dravid Narayan Vilhal, 228 
Pathak Umesh Dalta. 

Morris Coli.kgk, Nagpur. 

Second Class.— 1 ()() Abdul Latif Khan, 202 Ath- 
valc Kashi Nath Janardan, 206 Chandwasker Kashi- 
nath Ilanmant, 21 1 (lupla Mohan [.al. 212 Hadap 
Gopal Ambadas, 213 Joshi Gopal Kasihinath. 215 
Khadikar Ganesh Ralwant, 216 Koltc Moreswar 
Damodar, 217 ^lanmohan Lai, 220 Na^le Narayan 
Rajaram, 221 Nazareth Calistus Francis, 222 Pandit 
IVahvant ITari, 223 Pandit Prabhakar Amrit, 224 
Pandharipande T.axman Govind,2 27 Pradhan Bhaskar 
Vin iyakarao, 229 Paul Rajratuam Jacob, 233 Sen 
Inanranjan, 234 Sidhave Sakharam Bhikaji. 236 
Syed Yasin, 237 Tclan Wasudeo Goviiid. 

Previous Examination : — 

Agra C ollcge : — ist Class : 31, 2nd Class : 34. 

St. John’s College, Agra — ist Class : 2, 2nd 
Class : I. 

M. A. 0 . College Aligarh : — ist Class : 16, 2nd 
Class : 13. 

University School of Law, Allahabad — ist 
Class : 80, 2nd Class : 80. 

M. C. College, Allahabad — 2nd Class : i. 

Canning College, Lucknow : 2nd Class : 2. 

Meerut College : — ist Class : 4, 2ml Class : — 4. 

Morris College, Nagpur: — ist Class: 28,2nd 
Class : 19. 



The Government of India have this year sanc- 
tioned the award of ten State technical scholarships 
State Tech- following candidates for a course 

nical Scho- of training in Europe in the subjects 

larships 

191a noted against each : — 

Madras : — Mr. Tombat Sakharama Rao, electri- 
cal engineering ; Mr. D. Sadasivam, practical work 
in applied chemistry and the manufacture of the 
textiles subject to the production of a medical 
certificate as to his physical fitness to undergo 
the course of study proposed ; Mr. D. N. Nagar- 
katli, paper making, subject to the production 
of a medical certificate as to his physical fitness 
to undergo the course of study proposed ; Mr. 
E. C. Henriques, architecture — he will undergo 
a training for two years in India and then proceed 
to F.urope for a third year to complete his training. 

Tlensral. — !\rr. P. R. Duncan, mechanical and 
electrical engineering ; Mr. Chandra Sekhar Sarkar, 
mechanical and electrical engineering. 

Punjab. — ^Fr. Lashmi Das. 

Burma. — Maung Ba Chit, mechanical and 
electrical engineering, subject to his passing the B. 
Sc. E.xamination. 

Bihar and Orissa. — Mr. Bhubanananda Das, 
mechanical and electrical engineering, subject to his 
passing the B. E. examination. 

Central Provinces. — Mr. K. C. Mitra, electrical 
engineering. 

Ilis Excellency the Governor of Bombay recei- 
ved the following very generous promises of support 

. , towards the establishment of a Govern- 
Liberal 

Donations ment College of; Commerce in Bom- 
=“(*) Sir Jugmohandas Vurjeevan- 
College of das, Rs. 2,25,000, towards the founding 
Bombay*^^ ^ professorial chair to bear his name. 

(2) Trustees of the Wadia Charities, 
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Port Trust bonds yielding Rs. 4,800 per annum, 
towards the founding of a chair to bear the name 
of I\lr. N. Wadia. (3) Sir Chinuldiai ]\Iadhavlal, 
Rs. 1,00,000. (.}) I'he Bombay (’haiiibor of (\)m- 

merce, Rs. 1,500 i)er annum. (5) The Mill-owner's 
Association, Bombay. (6) 'J'he Indian Merchants' 
Chamber ami Brucau, Bombay, f;) The Bombay 
Native Biccegoods ^Merchants’ .\ssociation, and (8) 
the Millowncr's Assueiaiion, Ahmedabad, Rs. 1,000 
per annum each. 'I’he incfnne thus pro\ided will 
amount to about Rs. 23.000 per annum, and the 
Government are pre])ared to contribute an annual 
grant of Rs. 15,000. 1 he liberal and most gratifying 
supports which tlie pioj^osed college thus received 
will enable it be e.slablished although addin* )nal 
funds will be required to make the institution 
complete in all resj)ecis atid to provide srholar- 
shij)s. Details will now be worked out and it is 
hoped that a beginning may be made next year 
with a staff of two professors (one to art as 
principal) and two lecturers as soon as the necess- 
ary arrangements have been made. An lulvisorv 
board will be formed on which commercial bodies 
will be represented in order th.it the courses of 
.study may be kei)tin full bannony with the p.iMCii- 
cal roqiiiroments of commerce and industry. The 
(iovernor in Council trusts that the establisbinmu 
of tins college, wliieli is the first of its kind in this 
ctiimlrv, will in lime go far to supply the growing 
need of special commercial e>lucaiion not only (jf 
the ju'esidency but of India generally. 



Mr. Ratan J, Tati has made a unique endow- 
^ ^ ment to the London Uiiiverbily. The 
Tata’s endowment consists of a donation of 

eidowLnt 

to London object is to institute research into the 
Lniversiiy principles and methods of preventing 
and relieving de.stilnlion and proverty. The Senate 


of the London University have conveyed their 
thanks to Mr. Tala. The details of the scheme 
will he announced later. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY, 

Profe.ssors, Kc.iders and University Lecturers 
for the Mich.Tlmas term • beginning October 1912.) 

I Divinity. — 1. Regius predessor of Divinity : 
II. S. Holland n. n., Hon. D. Litt. Lady Margaret 
Professor of Divinity : \V. Sunday, n.i). 3. Regius 

Professor <)f Hebrew ; S. R. Driver, D. n. 
4. Regius Professor of Paslnsal Theology ; R. L. 
Oulcy, D.n. 5. Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History : K. \V. Watson, d ij 6. Dean Ireland’s 
Prof, of I'.xgesis ; W. Lock : n n. 7. Oriel 
Professor of the Interpretation of Holy .Scripture: 

G. A, (' /oko, n.r). 8. Grinfiel 1 Lecture on the 

Septuagint : Rev. P. F. Burney, m.a., d. Litt. 

II. Law — I. Regius Professor of Civil Law : 

H. Gondy, n.e.r.. 2. All Souls Reader in Roman 

Law: F. de Zuliicta m.a. 3. Vincrian Professf^r 
of English Law: W. M. Gehlart, n. c. L., m.a. 
4 All Souls Reader in Kn.glish T. <w, W. S. Ilolds- 
woilh, I) c.f.. 5 I.ccturcr in Criminal Law jui.l 

the Law of Evidence: V. M. (^niils Trotter m.a. 
6 Chichele rrt)fe.ss()r of Inlonialional Law and 
Deplomacy : Sir 11 . Erie Richards, n. c. i.., m, a. 
7. Lecturer in Priv.Ue Intern.Tlon d Law : A. V. 
Dicey, Kinerilns Prijfessor. 8. Corpn.s Profe.ssor 
of Jurisj'iudence : P. Vinagtadoff, M.\., lion, n.c.i.. 
9. Reader in Indian Law : Sir E. J. Trevelyan, 
n.C i.. 

III. Medhine.—r. Regius Piofessor of 
Medicine: Sir W. Osier, Bart., d.m. Hon. D. Sc. 
2. Professor of Pathology : G. Dreyer, m.a. 3. 
Lecturer in i’alhology : E. W. A. Walker, d.m. 
4. Litchfield •Clinical Lecturer in Medicine: W. T. 
Brooks, M.A. 5. Litchfield Clinical Lecturer in 
Surgery : R. H. A. Whitelocko (m.d. Edin.). 6. 
Waynflete Professor of Physiology : F. Gotch, m.a., 
D.sc. 7. Professor of Human Anatomy : A. 
Thomson, m.a. S. Lecturer in Applied Anatomy : 
A. P. Dodds Parker, b.m., m.a. 
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IV. Natural Science.—!. Savilian Professor 
of Geometry : VV. Esson, m.a. 2. Savilian Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy H. H. Turner, m.a., D.Sc. 

3. Waynflete Professor of Mineralogy: H. L. 
IJowman, m.a., D.Sc. 4 Sedleian Professor of 
Natural Philosophy : A. E. H. Love, m.a, D.Sc. 

5. Waynflete JVofessor of Pure Mathematics: E. li. 
Elliott, M.A. 6. Li nacre Professor of Comparative 
Anatomy : G. C. Bourne, m.a., D.Sc. 7. Lecturer 
in Comparative and Experimental Eml)ryology : 

J. VV. Jenkinson, m.a., D.Sc. 8. Professor of 
Experimental i^hilosophy : K. B. Clifton, m. a. 

(j, Wykeham Professor of physics : J. S. E. Town- 
send, M.A. 10. Professor of Engineering Science ; 

C. E. Jenkin, m.a. it. Waynflete Professor of 
Chemistry. J. Walls, m.a. 12 Waynflete Professor 
of Physiology: K. Gotch, m.a , D.Sc., 13. Reader in 
Pljy.siology : J. S. Haldane, m.a. 14 IVofessor of 
G-jology : VV. J. Sollas, m.a. 15. [.eclurerin Geology; 

A Vaughan, m a. 16. Sherardian Professor of Botany : 

S. II. Vines, M a. 17. Siblhorpian Professor of 
Rural Economy ; W. Somerville, m a. D.Sc. 18. 
Professor of Forestry: Sir VV. Schlich, m.a 19. 
Reader in social Anthropology: R. R. M irretl, m.a. 

V. Literae Humaniores.— 1. Regius Pro- 
fessor of Greek : Gilbert Murray, l\l A., I). Lilt. 

2. Corpus Professor of the Latin Language and 
Literature : R. Ellis, M.A. 3. Reader in Latin : 
A. Clark, m a, 4. Professor of comparative 
Philology: J, Wright, m.a. 5. White’s Professor 
of Moral Philosophy: J. A. Stewart, m.a. 6. 
Waynflete Professor of Moral and Metaphisical 
Philosophy : J. A, Smith, m.a. 7. Wilde Reader 
in Mental Philosophy: W. McDougall, m.a. 8. 
Wykeham Professor of Logic : j.Cook Wilson, m.a. 
9. Camden I’rofessor of Ancient History: F. 
llaverfield, m.a. lO. Wykeham Professor of 
Ancient History: ]. L. ^lyres, m.a. ii. Lincoln 
and Merton Professor of C lassical Archcoology and 
Art: P. Ci:*i’'dncr, m.a. 12. Lecturer in Classical 
Aiclix'ology : L. R. lAarnell, M A. D.Liit. 13. 
LjcUirer in Greek Epigraphy : M. N. Ton, M.A. 
14. Lecturer in Papyrology : A. S. Hunt, M.A., 
D.Liit. 

VI. Oriental Langfuages and Litera- 
ture — 1* Professor of Assyiiology : Rev. A. H. 
Sayce, ii.A., Hon. D. Lilt. 2. Lecturer inAssyrio- 
logy : C. ]. Ball, m.a., D. Lilt. 3, Lecturer in 
Aramaic : j. F. Stenning, m.a. 4. Laudian Pro- 
fessor of Arabic : Rev. D. S. Margoliouth, m.a., 
D. Liu. 5. Egyptian Teacher of Arabic ; Sheikh 
Mohammed Ahmad Gad Al-Maula. • 6. Shillito 
reader in Assyriology : *S. Langdon, Hon. m,a. 
7. Boden Professor of Sanskrit ; A. A. Macdonell, 
m.a. 8 . Professor of Chinese : T. L. Bullock, m.a. 
9. Professor of Zend Philology : Rev. L H. Mills, 
Hon. m.a. 10. Lecturer in Persian : G. S. A. 
Ranking, m.a. ii. Lecturer in Hindustani: W. 
Hoey, M.A. 12. Lecturer in Tamil and Telugu : 


M. de Z. Wickremasinghr, Hon. m.a. 13. Lec- 
turer in Marathi: C. H. Keith Jopp, m .\. 14. 
Lecturer in Bengali : J. F. Blumhardt, m.a. 15, 
Lecturer in Burmese : J. E. Bridges, m.a. 

VII. Modern History — I. Regius Professor 
of Modern History : C. H. Firth, m . a . 2. Chichele 
Professor of Modern History : C. VV. C. Oman, 
m.a. 3. Chichele Professor of Military History : 
Spenser Wilkinson, m.a. 4. Deputy reader in 
Indian Ilkstory : V. A, Smith, m.a. 5. Beit Profes- 
sor of Colonial History : H. K. Egerton, m.a, 6, 
Drummond Professor of Political Economy : F. 
Y. Edgeworth, m.a. 7. Reader n Economic His- 
tory : L. L. Price, m.a. 8. Reader in Political 
Theory and Institutions : W. G. S. Adams, m.a, 

9. Lecturer in Diplomatic : K. L. Poole, m.a. 

10. Professor of Geography : A. J. Herbertson, 

M A. II. Lecturer in Mediaeval Paleography: F. 
Madan, m.a. 

VIII. Modern Langfuag^es and Literature. 

I. Merlon Profes.sor of English Language and 
Literature and Rawlinsonian Professor of Anglo- 
Saxon : A. S. Napier, m a., D. Lilt. 2. Professor 
of Literature : Sir W. A. Raleigh, m.a. 3. Gold- 
smiths’ reader in English : D Nichol Smith, m.a. 
4. Reader in Rusian : N. Forbes^ m.a. 5, Tay- 
lorian Professor of the German Language and 
Literature : II. G. Fiedler, m.a. 6. Taylorian 
Lecturer in German : L. A. Willoughby (m.a. 
London, Ph. I). Vienna). 7. Taylorian Lecturer 
in German : K. Jost (Ph. I). Basel). 8. Taylo- 
rian Professor of the Romance Languages : 
H. Oel.sner, m.a, 9. Taylorian Lecturer in French : 
H. E. Beithon, m.a. 10. Taylorian Lecturer in 
French : E. Fannere Lic-es-L ii. Taylorian Lec- 
turer in Italian : C. Foligno, m.a. 12. Taylorian 
Lecturer in Spanish : F. de Arteaga, m.a. 13. 
'Paylorian Lecturer in the Scandinavian Languages: 
W. A. Crdigie, m.a. 

Out of the fifty-two successful Candidates at 
Oxford .and Entrance Examination held in 

the Indian 1911, twenty nine were members of 
Civil the University. Of this number seven 

Service have elected to spend their Term of 

Probation elsewhere than at Oxford. 

Three of the successful Candidates, who were 
not at the lime of the Examination members of the 
University, have elected to spend their Term of 
Probation at Oxford. 

The number of Selected Candidates in Oxford 
during Michaelmas Term, 1911, was therefore 
twenty-five. 

The conduct and diligence of the Probationers 
during the year 1911 have been satisfactory. 
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DTIIRKNDRA KUMAR SARKAR, 

[of the National Council of Ediicali m liengal.) 



1 Class 

1 work 

Home 

Addition.il 

Total 
hours 
of work. 


requi- 
1 red. 

work. 

in Lah. 

s, 


Remarks. 


1. Qual. anal. (</) Lab. Cuulo by I’rol. iSo 
Wells. 


(^) Led. ]))• Prof. Wells on 
the methods with Plqua- 
tions. 




73 


2. Quant, anal, (a) T.ab guide book — a 
Gravimetric small pamphlet by Wells 

and Foote. ... 3CJ0 


{Jti) Lect. on Grav. methods 
and on chem. arithmetic 
treating specially with 
errors in weighing, calcu- 
lation etc. 

“ Chem. Arithmetic ” — Py 
Prof. Wells. 


3. Organic “Organic (.'hem " JJy 
Chemistry. I’rof. llolleman Fall 
Term. 


40 


(led) 

3 ^» 


60 


iu8 


Winter ^ 60 10 


(Organic 

(contd.) 


flollemairs Text Look of 
Organic chem. Sjning lect. 
and Recitation. 30 


75 


200 IJ I I used to consult at home 
Fre senilis Qual. anal.- 
on actual complete aiuil. 
'The course covers im])ort- 
aiit elements in the .scveml 
groups and imporuint aeiil 
radicals. I ilid two more 
actual analyses —1 was a 
week late. 

4^><> d he course comprise grav. 

determination of impor- 
tant elements in com- 
pounds, analyses of simph; 
alloys, c.g., brass, german 
silver, some typical Miner- 
al analysis, eg., (j\pMnii, 

100 dolomite, sphalerite. 'J'.ih . 

Felspar, 'rriph)lila. I 
dill two wc/v I lend ‘iic 
and I copper ore. beside > 
finished 'I'ripln lile. wljii li 
all are not requireil to dn. 

144 K Principal hydr<.»rarbons, a! 

cohols, aldehydes. ai id,, 
ethers, ester.-, iinines and 
niiro compounds of both 
.aliphatic and arondiic 
Divisions. 

i)i) A Important Organic method j 

and manipulation ot or- 
ganic app.iraius. 

J*olybasic al' ohols, alde- 
hydes and acids and 
complicated organic com- 

105 [HJimds. 'Phis course Mas 

intended to make a veiy 
rapid survey of a mode- 
rately large lext liook 
showing all Sorts of 
Organic reaction. With- 
out an advanced course 
in this Subject, its effect 
will be comidelely lo.st. 
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7. French ‘ 

‘ Klemcntary French " 

by 

</> 

lij2 


288 

In spring half-term verbs 

(I'.lemcntary) 

Foster and .Mdrich 

rencli 




mostly irregulars about 

Reader" by the same. 






to in all were to be sub- 
mitted at each exercise. 


8. Math. 




i.:S) 


> 14 

C' In fall term we had simple 

Freduna]]) 

F.lementary analysis 



f 

f 


analytical geometry with 


Smiib an<l Ciianville. 


2 1 

\ 

'Fotal 

^’3 

s«nne i)ractice in curve 
])loliing : Subject. Kqua- 
tions, curves, si. lines, 






liour ^ 

22^0 

circles, slope, Normal, 


Tniu;Lnl, Simple trontmcnt. 
In -^prini^ wo had ralculiis ; 
rules of Differentiation 
and Intej^ration and Simple 
a]»plication to Problems. 

B. Outside Readin.ir. 

i. Ma{j;p/ane ... 3y> 

Out books Introduction to Middle 
Ages — Junerlon. (’omiis. 

Paulsen. Poverty. MiVlerii 
(lermanv-Ruskin’s Kss;^, s 
Indian craftsman, prectradc 
and Protection R. C. Duti's 

Civilisation, etc. ... 2t;o 

3. Newspapers ... (^2 


Foial ... 2823 hours. 


WHAT OUR STUDENTS ARE DOING 
ABROAD. 


The wranglers inculde Mr. Ramamurti of 
Madras University and Mr. Bhupati 
Wransrlers Sen of the Presidency College 

Calcutta. Mr. Sen joined the King’s College, Cam- 
bridge after passing the M. Sc. Examination of 
the Calcutta University in the year 1910 in First 
class ( ist ) and secured a scholarship of ^80 at 
the end of his Part I. 


The mechanical sciences tripos, which was 
published at Cambridge on June 12 
ataira”2han. notable for the success of Inay- 
atalla Khan, who, although only placed 
in the second class, is believed to be the first man 
to take honours in four different triposes. He is 
an Indian, and after being bracketed 27th Wran- 
gler in 1909 he obtained a first class in the Oriental 
languages tripos and a third class in the natural 
sciences tripos two years later. lie must be placed 
in the front rank of Indians who have been edu- 
cated in this country. 


Some 
Scientific 
and Indus- 
trial Asso- 
ciation 
students* 
Successes 


Some of the students of the Association for 
the Advancement of Scientific and 
Industrial Education of Indians who 
have been sent abroad have been 
eminently successful. Mr. R. N. Das 
has obtained the M. .Sc. Degree ( Agri- 
culture of the University of Missouri, 
America) and also a Research Scholarship of 
Rs. 750 a year. Mr. U, N. Roy has obtained the 
M. Sc. Degree in Mining Engineering from the 
University ’of California. Mr. C. G hose has obtained 
the Fellowship of the Worshipful Company of 
Spectacle Makers and also passed the examination 
for the Membership of the British Optical Asso-’ 
ciation. He has also obtained the Freedom of 
the City of London being the first Bengalee and 
the second Indian to get the honour. 


Intimation has been received that Mr. Mahadev 
R. Tambe, b. a., l. c. e., of Messrs. 
Indian R. S. Aiyar & Co. Bombay, has just 
tants. passed the Final Examination of the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants 
held this year in London. Another apprentice of 
this Firm Mr. A. S. Madon b. a. having passed 
his final examination in December last, has been 
elected an Incorporated Accountant. Intimation 
has been received that Mr. N. Ramier, b. a. 
Accountant of the Swadeshi Life Assurance 
Company, Limited, of Bombay, has been declared 
to have passed Part I of the Institute of Aetparies 
examinations held in April last. 


Mr. Kottapalli Subba Rcddi, of 
Uiqune Madras, stands first in the Fin^l Kxa- 

L^aw^Exa- minalion of the Inns of Court this year 

mination. secures a studentship of 100 

guineas a year tenable for three years. 


Mr. Sudhir T.all Bancrjec, of the Ahircetola 
Banerjec family, has been elected a 
A Fellow of the Royal Economic Society 

of London. I Ic is at present engaged 
in compiling a work on Indian Banking and 
Currency. 


The Secretary of State for India has brouglit 
to the notice of the Government of 
of Id'entity India that it not infrequently happens 
for Stu? that natives of India, students or others, 

goPng who have proceeded to England, desire 

to obtain passports to enable them to 
travel to foreign countries in which the possession 
of a pas.sport is Inecessary or desirable, and that 
difTiculty often arises from want of evidence to show 
that the applicant is a British subject and therefore 
entitled to a passport. Appeals for assistance arc 
also frecj(hently addressed to His Lordship by 
destitute Indians who desire to return to their 
country and by students who, owing to embarrassed 
circumstances, are unable to complete their course 
of education, 
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2. In order to enable the Secretary of State 
to deal with such cases satisfactorily, the Governor 
General in Council has decided that it is necessary 
to press upon Indian students and others visitinjj 
England the desirability of providing themselves, 
before their departure from India, with an authori- 
tative certificate of identity, in the form appended 
to this resolution, signed by the head of the district 
(in a presidency town the Commissioner of 
Police ) in the case of residents of British India, 
and by the political officer in that of residents of 
native states. For a student the certificate should 
be signed by the head of his last school or college 
and countersigned hy the district officer ( in a 
presidency town the Commissioner of Police) or 
political officer, as the case may be. 

Form of ceriificafe of identity. 

I. Name of applicant. 2. Father's name and 
caste. 3. Residence. 4. Age of applicant. 5. 
fNalionality of apjdicant. 6. Social and pecuniary 
status of father (or guardian). 7. Date of probable 
departure of applicant from India. 8. Object of 
aj)plicant's visit to England (Europe). 

\Siignature of district ojficer (in a presidency 
town the Commissioner of Police) or poli- 
tical officer or head of school or college ]:i; 


'Fhe following Indian gentlemen weie success- 
ful at the general examination of students of the 
Inns of Court, held in [.incoln’s Inn Hall on ]\ray 
20, 21, 22, 23, and 24. L. I. denotes T.incoln’s 
Inn, I. T. InncrTemi)le, 1 \I. 'P. ^Middle Temple, 
and G. 1 . Gray’s Inn. 

\ i e. Whether a British subject by birth or by n.*itura- 
li/ation (or a subject of a native state. 

t Countersignature of the disirict or political officer 
should be obtained on certificates signed by heads of schools 
or colleges. 


Final Examination. — Class I (in order of merit). 
Kottapalli Subba Rcddi (1st.) G. I. (Studentship of 
100 guineas a year, tenable for three 

Succe"ses MaKBhandari 

at the Final (4th.), L. I.; Vallabhai javerbhai 

of "uKlTnir Potel Cjth.'), M. T. ; Sachindra Nath 

of the Inns Qhose (iith), O. I. (certificates of 
of court ' 

honour). Class II (in order of merit) ; 

Debendranath Mitra (4th), E. I. ; Jai Gopal 
(6th), G. I. ; Debendranath Basil (yth) L. I. : 
Arabinda Ray (8th) L. I. ; Shaikh Ghulam 
Ahmad (loth), ]\l. T ; Vaman Atmaran Kirtikar 
(i2th), G. I. ; INIanilal Bhagwandas Subedar (14th), 
G. I. ; Nrisinhadas Bhagwandas Vibhakar (i8th', G. 
I. ; Peaanji Pirojsha Docror (21st), G. I. ; Shiva- 
nath Singh (23rd). L. 1- ; Abbas Ali Khan (24th), 
E. L; Syed Bashir-uddin (29th), M. T. Clsss III (in 
alphnb deal order : Wazir Hasan Akcbari, L. I. ; 
Shantawan Narayen Alhawale, and Syed Abdul 
Aziz, G. 1 . : Mohammad Saddiq Babar, L. I, ; 
Satish Chandra Bagchi, G. 1 . ; Sudhindra Nath 
Banerjec, E. I. ; Asoka Mohan Basu, G. I. ; Mirza 
Abdul Wahab Beg. M. 1 '. ; Satyendra Nath Bose, 
E. 1 . ; Kailas Nath Chak, M. T. ; Sarab Dayal, 
M. T. ; Kulwant Rai Dhandat ^T. T. ; John Dhar, 
E. I. ; Cowasji Merwanji Dotivala, M. T. ; Abdul 
Ghani, E.T. ; Syed Zayar llosain, M.T. ; Syed Sardar 
ITiisainand Sheikh Mohammad Ikram, li. ; Nural 
Islam and Vinjamuri Gopal Krishna Iyengar, L. i. ; 
Mohammad Jaffar and Pherozeshab Hormusji 
Jutlge, M. T. ; Abdul Mannan Khan, L. I. ; Ena- 
yat IJllah Khan, m.t. ; Bhojraj Ealchand Kun- 
d.inani and Ciopal Eal, j.. i. ; Raj Kishore Lall, 
M. T. ; Minuchehirbeg Ghulam Razabeg Mirza 
and Nadarbcg Kalichbeg Mirzi, m. t. ; Dina Nath 
Narang, r. 1. Jawaharlal Nehru, i. t. ; Pratap 
Sitaram Pandit and I^wrence Pillay, m. t; 
ISIathiira Prasad, m. t.; Atma Ram, l. i.; Syed 
Mustafa Raza, m. t.; Silam Jagannatha Row, l. i. ; 
Prabhala Vencatarama Sastri, o. i. ; Iliralal Motilal 
Shah, G. I. ; Ikram Ullah Shah, Gouri Shankar, and 
Suraj INIoni Sharma, l. r. ; Sada Ram Thind, 
M, T. ; Ardeshir Rultonji Wadia, and Syed Hasan 
Zaidi, M. T. 
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Will Power as a Feature of Character. 

By Miss Mary Logarty, Glencolumbkille N.S., 
Co. Clare Ireland. 

We are told that when Demosthenes was 
asked the question ; “What is the chief part of 
an orator he answered, “Action.*' “What 
next ?” “Action.” “What next again ?*’ lie 
repeated his former answer, “Action.’ This was 
the conviction of one who was a master of the 
art, and consequently knew better than any other 
what was most needed in order to become an 
orator. So, in the same way, when we put 
ourselves the question, “What is the chief part 
of character ?** the answer is “Will power.” It 
is this more than the other elements of which 
character is composed that has enabled men to 
achieve wonders in every sphere of life and to 
control their passions within the bounds of reason 
and religion. 

Truth, honesty, courage, generosity are admira- 
ble qualities in the life of an individual, but if 
not accompanied by will power there is a serious 
defect in the character, A watch may be composed 
of the best material, and may be beautiful to 
look at, but if the mainspring be defective, all 
the other parts, however perfect, will not com- 
pensate for the daw, and it will be unreliable 
as a timekeeper. What the mainspring is to a 
watch, will power is to character. One who 
possesses it may be a bad-living man, but he will 
not be a weak one, for he possesses that invisible 
determination which can accomplish anything 
but the impossible. 

History affords many instances of what will 
power can accomplish. The Roman Senate 
knowing the determination of Ccesar, laid down 
certain limits beyond which he was not to pass. 
Setting at naught its power, he crossed the 
Rubicon and commenced a series of victories 
over the greatest war captains of the period that 
have placed him in the forefront of great military 
leaders. Nearer on: own time, we have another 
instance of what a determined will accomplished 
in the face of almost insuperable difiicuUies. 
Marshal MacDonald, one of Napoleon’s 


bravest and most faithful* lieutenants, was ordered 
by his master to lead fifteen thousand troops over 
the Splugen by a dangerous bridle-path. Brave 
as he was, he hesitated to do so, and sent one of 
his officers to Napoleon to lay before him the 
risks and the dangers of such an undertaking in 
the winter season, when avalanches are detached 
from the higher peaks of the mountain, and with 
a force, whidi no earthly power can resist, bear 
down everything that lies in their course to the 
plains or the gorges below, where their force is 
arrested. Napoleon sent him the order : “I will 
make no change in my disposition Return 
quickly/’ said he to the officer, “and tell Mac- 
Donald that an army can always pass in every 
season where two men can place their feet.’’ 
This was enough for the Marshal. Immediately 
he began the ascent of the mountain, along a 
path covered deep with snow. Close to the paths 
in many places were gorges with jagged rocks 
which mangled the unfortunate man or beast that 
chanced to slip or fall over. To add to the 
terror of such a dangerous undertaking, the army 
was overtaken by a snowstorm which lasted three 
days, and was of such a nature that it struck 
terror into the hearts of veteran soldiers, for whom 
the din of battle had but little fear. Huge avalanch- 
es come bounding from the hii? her reaches of the 
mountains, precipitating horses and men to the 
deep go»-fyes helo'v, where they found their grave 
deep in the snow. 

In the midst of such terrors and dangers, the 
soldiers lost hcait and showed a disinclination 
to advance. The Marshal, in order to prevent 
a panic, took a pole in his hand, and going to 
the front of the column, whose passage was 
blocked with snow several feet deep, addressed 
the men thus : “Soldiers, your destinies call you 
into Italy ; advance and conquer, first the moun 
tains and th^ snow, then the plains and the 
armies.” The drooping- spirits of the soldiers 
revived. They felt it a reproach not to follow 
a leader who encountered the sauje difficulties 
and braved the same dangers as themselves. 
Though avalanches continued to bound from the 
mountain, and to plough their way through the 
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Struggling ranks like discharges of artillery in 
the field of battle, the soldiers, following the 
example of their leader, pressed forward with 
difficulty. Under such hardships and dangers 
the passage of the Spliigen was effected at a gre it 
loss of life under the leadership of a man of 
indomitable will. 

But we ‘need not confine ourselves to history 
in order to sec what a determined will can 
accomplish : we have only to observe our acquain- 
tances to be convinced of the fact that will 
power is the great factor which determines the suc- 
cess of each. There is no one, perhaps, who can- 
not recall instances of his own school-fellows or 
associates who have achieved success in various 
spheres, and of olheis who have been complete 
failures. When one reviews tbe conditions under 
which each set out one will often find that the for- 
mer very often laboured under llie disadvantages 
of poverty, had no influential friends to obtain posi- 
tions for them, or help them on ; no means of 
obtaining a good education in their early days, and 
despite all these drawbacks liave acliieved success 
in business, or filled a good position in vaiious walks 
of life, while their more favoured companions who 
I’ad every advantage at the start have signally 
failed, or are in humble positions. Why is this ? 
One reason is to be found in the old proverb : 
“Where there is a will there is a w iy.” Those who 
liavebeen successful had the will to succeed. They 
studied or they persevered at some business or 
profession with a determination to succeed, and 
thus overcame the obstacles that came in their way. 
Those who have accomplished little or nothing 
owe their failure in a great measure to weak and 
irresolute wjlls, which shrank from the slightest 
difficulties and hestitated to embark on any enter- 
prise that demanded risks, labour or industry. 

To-day more than ever before there is need of 
a determined will, owing to the change that has , 
come about in the fight for existence. Formerly 
such as bad interest secured good positions, which 
they were not always qualified to fill, while such as 
were better educated had to seek for the means 
of existence in humbler spheres, where they had 
no field for their talents. All that has been now 


changed for the healtheir mode of competition, 
which gives all who have character and ability an 
opportunity to capture positions from which they 
would in days gone by be rigidly excluded. The 
keen competition this stale of things excites ex- 
cludes all who have not a determined will to per- 
severe in some project or profession, and thus 
overcome the obstacles thjit stand between them 
and the goal of their ambition. Without this 
deteriiiiiialion to succeed there can be no success* 

Some years ago, when the idea of flying 
machines was fust mooted, many learned and 
scientific men regarded such an innovation as 
chimerical. 'Fhe earth, they said, wis man*^ ele* 
ment, and the air that of the bird’s, and man should 
not usurp an element for which Nature never 
intended him. Those who conceived the project 
of flying were not deterred by the ridicule showered 
upon them, nor by the repeated failures they 
experienced in llicir initial attempts to fly. They 
persevered, and with a tenacity that enabled them 
to overcome now one obstacle and then another, 
until they have perfected flying machines that en- 
able them to out-distance the swallow in swiftness 
and the eagle in its power of soaring above the 
clouds. 

It is this determined purpose to succeed that 
lias accomplished wonders in the literary and 
scientific world. Shakespeare had to go through 
the alphabet like an) ordinary child. Like many 
others who have attained eminence, his first literary 
ailempls were perhaps crude, and confined to the 
flames. Had he given up afier some failures the 
world would never have heard of him. But he had 
in his composition a determination to succeed, and 
as a result he has left to posterity a name and a 
literature that will be handed down to all futuro 
ages, without any diminution of lustre. What he 
has accomplished for literature others have achi- 
eved in the domain of science. They have 
weighed and analysed the air by which we live, laid 
open before before us tlie revolutions through 
which the earth we inhabit has passed in the cycles 
of ages that have rolled by since the world was 
created. They have discovered the tiny microbe 
and traced with unerring accuracy its mode of 
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its dcstiuclivt* l H eels, and to a great extenl 
minimized or arrested its ravages But it is not 
»donc ill what requires deep ihouglit and ch.se 
observation that men of determination have render- 
ed valuable services to science and humanily, but 
even in common things that come under our noliec 
every day. Kow veiy few Ik sIcav a ihouglit on the 
benefactor, whose giave is unknown, that fust con- 
ceived the idea of making waim clothing from ilic 
wool of the sheep. 'I'o effect this he must have 
bestowed a g(>od deal ihoughi on the arts of 
carding, spinning and weaving, all which pioce>s 
had to be gone tbrongli betore be could acliieve 
his purpose. We may be ceilain that be met with 
many obstacles, but be was nut deleireil by ibein, 
and the success that attended his lihotirs has 
ranked him amongst the giealest benefactors 
of mankind in every age ami clime. Alimjst 
the same thing may be said ol the iboii.vaiul 
objects that come daily under our nuiice ami are 
of the greatest services to mankind. 'I'ney are 
all the product of men ol delet mined wall, wlio 
directed their ihuughls to the achievement ol some 
project — men whose names are unknown but 
W'liose services are daily fell by rich ami poor, by 
the learned and the ignoiani. These, peihaps, 
never bestow' a thought cm the benei.iciors who 
devoted rnonllis and }ears of their lives to the per- 
fection of valuable implements, or tlie invention of 
some useful machiue, or the discovery of some 
article of comfort that lias provc<l to them a boon 
and a blessing. 

In vain will we glance over the pages of iiisiory 
to find an individual of a weak and ii resolute will 
who has accomplished anything of importance for 
literature, science or ail. Peiteciiou iii any cd 
these require.s unceasing indu.stiy and painstaking 
labours lor years in many iiisiauces, ami often 
rcjieated failures which would ♦b.'-courage any but 
such as have ilie will to succeed. 'I'hc* irresolute 
have not this, and though they may conceive great 
projects and propound giaiul tiie(uii-s, they cannot 
realize their ideals, ami in consequence never play 
an important part in the political, liteiaiy or 
scicnlilic world. 

liut it is not to attain success in any one of 
these that a determined will is needed. It is 
needed by all who have acciuired had habits and 
wish to shake them (yff, by such as are exposed to 
the seduclion.s of society and are desirous to escape 
its dangers, by sinners who are an.Moiis to reluni 
to the path of righteousness ; in line, by all who 
desire to control the operations of their wills and 
to obtain over themselves that most desirable 
quantity, self-control. When the I’lodigal Son 
who followed the bent of his evil i iclinalions and 
fell to the lowest level of moral degradation, felt 
in all its intensity the misery of his stale, he said to 
himself “1 will arise and go to my Father,^’ he 


gave an example of that will power which i.s so 
necessary for all who like him have strayed from the 
path of righteousne.ss. Should they imitate hi.«^ 
repentance, the beginning must proceed from ilie 
will to do so. The elTori.s they make to reform will 
be in pn^porlion to the v'ill power they may 
po.s.se.ss. Where it is strung there will be a com- 
plete victory over self, ami whcMe it is but Weak 
rela]>se.s are sure to follow. 

Will power is also llic great factor in the life of 
each individual for giioti or evil. When its opera- 
lion.s are coiili oiled l)y reason ami religion the 
effects aie always salutaiv ; but when ihis is nut the 
case no one can fore.see the con.^uajiieiices which 
may follow. The lidcr of a tiieltlesoiue horse is 
coiujiaratively sate as long as he lias a bridle to 
control him, but .should the reins snap lie is 
poweiless to restrain ilje sp*. ed (^r direct the move- 
ments ol bis mount, and at any moment may be 
pr(‘ci[>il.iteil to the gruiiml with serious or fatal 
results. So it is with the vatic. ns pas.sicuis. As 
long as they are c lUrol’.ed l-\' the w'ill they can not 
obl.un .i masic'iy (>ver l.mnan l>eiii<*‘', but should 
the will oiler no, ta- bill a feeitle, le.'^i.'^ lance, the 
passions will oiaain llu' np.per I'uind ami leatl ilieir 
victim into all kinds of e.xcessis I'his is the 
greatest evil that coii!d befall litem, tor the imum ni 
ihe) \ield to self- indiilgence thev cease to live tor 
lh(? emi f(U- which they were created, and tall 
under the cali-goi)’ cjf ti certain class, as the 
Apostle tells u^, in deslruclio.n. 

'riierc is, I'crhaps, no one comvs in daily con- 
tact wiiii children who dees not notice want ol 
will pcAVer in many of them. Whether they h ive 
ac(|nired this tb liciem y ftoin lieredily 01 Itoin 
a love of ease, they shrink from lltc smallest dilfi- 
cullies they elite. unler, and are unwilling to make 
an elioi’ to (>vc.‘rcome litem. Kailiirlhan cunijad 
tliem to do so, lin-y will l)e permitted It) cling to 
their oI«l habits ami move along lines where llu \' 
fiiect the haist resistance. 'riic re.^nll will in- 
vaiidily be that iln y gnev weaker b) lime and the 
seed thus sown will pi' iluce tvil fruits in dne 
course. Such childieii, it is to be fened, will 
grow' up to he men of weak ami irresolute will.-', 
unless, imb ed, they are liandled willi care, weaned 
froiii their eaily habits, and cncouiaged to make 
such tiforls as w ill eiiuhle them to o\ei ;ome their 
sloth and imlirference. 'I'his is real education, b^r 
it is the foimalion of a will that will insure .success 
in life, and wiil help those wiio are iniiied to it to 
combat passftms that seek for self-indulgence. 

Mary Fooariy. 
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Pew > men are more widely known to the 
Jniver$ities of the world than John R. 
Mott, LL. D., the General Secretary of the 
World's Student Christian Confederation, 
which embraces in its membership over 
i>50, 000 students and professors in over twen- 
ty different countries. The Federation con 
sists of men of all religions, and no religion. 
It is predominantly a Christian Federation, 
et so truly Christian and Catholic that it 
ands together a great number of Students 
of other religions who are brodtlminded eno- 
ugh to see the great possibilities of this union 
of the students of the world for the high 
purposes »‘f promoting righteousness and the 
interests of the Kingdom of God on earth. 

Several years ago, at a large public meet- 
ing in Calcutta, where tribute was being paid- 
to the late Kali Charan llannrji, than w’hom 
fewer Bengalees have been more widely 
loved, someone referred to Mr. Banurji as a 
representative of the Christian community. 
Dr. Rash Behari Ghosh sprang to his feet 
in protest, and sJiid, ^*Mr, Banurji represents 
us all/' This has been the feeling of all 
nations with reference to Dr. Mott. He has 
been claimed as their acknowledged leader 
by students of many religions and of many 
countries. 

After a most brilliant career in Cornell 
University, Dr, Mott received a very valu- 
able scholarship for tw^o years' study of 
political science in Europe, expecting to 
return to America to prepare himself for 
political life. Just at that time the Inter-coll- 
egiate Youn^ Men's Christian Association 
was coming into being, and Dr. Mott was 
asktd to give up the prospects of a political 
career to become the Chief Secretary of this 
picmising movement. Soon he began to 
bce the large possibilities of uniting the stud- 
ents of North Ameiica for the higl\ purposes 
of public service and pure religion At this 
period the Inter-collegiate and inter»-univcrsUy 
spirit was first beginning to make itself fell 
through the holding of Inter collegiate athle- 
tic matches, ioter«colleg!ate debates, inter- 
collegiate musical end literary festivals. Dr. 
Mott saw great possibilities in inter-collegiate 
co'operatiott for Um strengthening of social 
servleoi personal morality,, and genuine 


religion, lie threw himself into this enornv 
bus task with an absolute abandon and 
sacrifice. 

During the twenty two years Dr. Molt 
has given as the head Secretary of north i 
American Student Young Men’s Christiaa 
Association, the organisation has grown from 
the smallest beginnings until now there aro 
over six hundred Student Associations IQ 
practically every important College, Univfrd«» 
ity, professional School and hisjher institution 
of learning in North Ameiica. In famous*. 
Universiti( s like Yale, Toronto, Carnelb and 
Michigan, ‘.ometimeb as many as a thousand 
diffen nt students in one year have been, 
actively identified with the Associnti^n's 
work in their University, Atremendous 
change in the morale of the United Slates 
Military Academy at Westpoint and the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, has been wrought sincG 
the organisation of the Association in these 
important institutions which are training the 
future leaders of the United States Army 
and Navy. 

The North American Student Young ' 
Men’s Christian Association, under Dr. Mott's 
leadership, has been of untold value in lead* 
ing students, both Christian and noivChris* 
tian, to an intelligent, s\mpathetic, and,, 
scientific study of the original documents 
of Christianity, and has coupled with its deep 
religious spirit, an unselfish spirit of sacrifice 
and public service by enlisting hundreds of 
undergraduates in the actual work of social 
settlements and charity organi''ation soclb^ 
ties. 

In 1894. Dr, Mott started out on his first 
long tour around the w'orld. As a result of 
this tour, which lasted about two years, stu- 
dent movements were organised in scveraf 
European and Asj.atic countries, and the foun- 
dations were latd for a World's Student Chri- 
stian F( deration. From that time up to tbe 
present. Dr, Mott has cairi.d vciy beayy 
administialive burdens in connection with 
the various student movements in North 
America, and at the same time has served 
as General Secretary of the World's Federa- 
tion, and spent many months almost every 
year in the different countries of Europe and 
Asia, as well as paying not infrequent visits 
to tbe lands in the Southern Hemisphere, 
such as South America, South Africa Austra- 
lia, and New Zealand, Because of his wide 
travels, he was made a Fellow of the Royal 
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Geographical Society nr.any years ago. Yale 
University, recognising his high service to 
the young men of the world, bestowed on him 
an honorary degree many years ago, and 
more recently Edinburgh and Princeton 
Universities have lionoured him with the 
degree of LL. D. The principalships of more 
than a dozen important colh'ges and univer- 
sities have been offered to Dr. Mott, but he 
has always taken the position that no work 
was more important than leading the spont- 
aneous moral and religious life of the under- 
graduates of the world. Jlo holds an impor- 
tant position in connection with one of the 
international peace foundations, for the place 
of the World’s Federation in the promotion 
of international peace was cfarly recognised. 
A famous ambassador to France once re- 
marked that the World's b'ederation was doing 
more to promote fricndsliii) and mutual under- 
standing among tlie students of the world 
tlian all the peace treaties and conferences 
put together. 

Dr. Mott, accompanied by Mr Sherwood 
Eddy — Continental Secretary for Asia of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, will visit 
the five Indian Universities in November and 
December on his way to the |)rincipal Univer- 
sities of China and Japan. A serie.s of lectures 
will be given by Dr. Mott and Mr. Eddy, and 
attendance at these will be limited primarily 
to Indian students. Usually the largest Halls 
or Theatres that can be procured in the* diffe- 
rent Universities of the world are insulficient 
to hold the great crowd of students who turn 
out to hear Dr. Mott’s lectun s. It is hoped 
that in India some arrangement may be made 
by which the largest possible number of 
undergraduates may have the rare privilege 
of listening to the lectures by Dr. Mott and 
Mr. Eddy. Announcements will be made later 
as to the dates of these lectures. Full particu- 
lars can be obtained from the Secretary of 
the student Y. M. C. A. in Madras, Bombay, 
Lahore, Allahabad, and Calcutta. 

At this time, when so much intelligent 
thought is being given by those who have at 
heart the highest interest cf Indian students, 
along social, moral and religious lines, it is 
particulary fortunate that Dr. Mott and Mr. 
Eddy are to pay us a visit, for their w ide 
experience to other countries will be sure to 
prove suggestive to Hindu, Christian and 
Mahomedan leaders throughout India. Dr. 
Mott makes no apology for being a Christian. 
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He is not the kind of Christian who attacks 
the sincere adherents of other religions. What 
he docs attack is thoughtlessness, superficial 
thinking, hypocrisy, and sin. The high regard 
ill wliich he is hi Id by the leaders of various 
religious faiths is a testimony to the trans- 
parent character of his own Christian faith. 
He freijuciitly qoiitcs the significant remark 
of Archl)ishop Whately, '‘If my religion is 
wrong I ought to chari>e it. If it is right, 1 
ought to propagate it.” Ho has little sym- 
pathy for the lukev/arm student whether he 
be Christian, Hindu or Buddhist, but for the 
sincere and earnest seeker after, truth, wdie- 
thcr he be a man of avow^ed religious belief 
or of no religion, Dr. Molt has the deepest 
sympathy, and to such he is a great help and 
inspiration. 

All educated men who desire the highest 
welfare of the rnoiberl uid, and who believe 
that the heavenly h'athcr answers prayer, 
are asked to pray that the approaching visit 
of Dr. MoU and Mr. Eddy may be used in 
India as in oIIkt lands, for quickening and 
deepening the moral and religious sense of 
our great and important student population. 

E. C. CARTER. 



Problems of General PhllosoiJhy. 
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{Continued from page yg. No, i May igi2 
number gf the Collegian) 

Chapter II. 

D1VIS10N.S OF Philosophy. 

We have seen from the defi* 
The Dm- and province of philosophy 

phuLophy explain the universe 

correspond as a whole ; and hence the various 
to those of divisions or parts of philosophy 
correspond to the several im- 
portant factors of the world-series. 
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There are three fundamental factors of 
The three world-series viz^ (l) soul or 

factors of the system of finite, individual 

the world- minds, (2) nature or the system of 

series are material world, and (3) G or the 
and God. absolute power which evolves and 
keeps together both the above 
worlds of soul and nature mind and 
matter). 

Hence the 
divisions of 
philosophy 
are (i) 
philosophy 
of soul 
(a) that of 
nature and 
(3) that of 
God. 


Hence we have got thn^r^ 
divisions of philosophy (i) 
philosophy of mind or soul. (2) 
philosophy of nature or world (in 
the narrower sense), and (3) philo- 
sophy of God or the absolute. 


But philosophy, attempts to arrive at a 
knowledge of the above 
three factors, and therefore 
it must examine wliat are the 
conditions and limits of 
knowledge itself, proving 
that knowledge of reality is 
vvithin its power (i.c , pliiloso- 
phy must do nolisii sce[)ti- 
cism, which holds that know- 
ledge of tin; nature of God 
(dc cannot bo a(tai nod at 
all\ Hence jihilosophr deals 
with criticism of knowledge 
or Kpi'^temolngy, whieh is the 
foundation of the probh'ins of phihsophv 
i.e. on vvliich the other tliree divisions for n 
ing the superstruclun' are raised. 


Blit as philoso- 
phy tries to have 
a knowledgo of 
the above factors, 
it must deal with 
Kpistenvilo^y i,e 
disou.ss tl.c condi- 
tions and limits 
of knowledge 
itself. This is 
the foundation, 
the other throe 
divisions forming 
the superstruc- 
ture. 


The division of special problems of 
philosophy are called by M.irvin 
the “DiscipliiKis of philo.sophy.''’ 
The Theory of Knowledge is 
called genc.ral or formal dis- 
cipline ; and the material or 
special disciplines are those of 

(1) metaphysics or the science of neility, 

(2) Religion, (3) Morality or • Ethics and 
(4) Art or y^athetics. 


The formal 
ai.d mater- 
ial discip- 
lines of 
philosophy. 


We have below a tabular view 
Classjficion of knowledge and the relation 
science and* between the different divisions of 
philosophy, science and philosophy ; 


KNOWLEOtiE 

I 


Non-formtilatcd F.irmulatK.l i.e, 

i.c. detached. syst'vnitisc.l 

- 'Srience 

I 


Science of Knowlrd;'" Science 

or (N.inow Sense) 

fphilosojiliy ill n irrow .^eme) | 

, i____ i I 

I I Phil, ns special 

AppJie.lpl.ilMvdiv Tiieorefic.il pliil. complete niii- sclenca 
nr (.■i.jii.- 1 tic.itinn of rill j 

I — I l:iii),vIc-l,,o/ 

M.iteriilC. I I 

_ __ |_ Ihire Applied 

^ r • r "1 

* .Mel.ipliySii-.-, lii .M iriliiy .\ri 

'riuis we sh ill lirsL d« al with tlic episte 
mological prol)l(jm or theory of knowledge, 

, i.e. we shall “ inquire into the 
Nature of . . 1 i i • 

the opiate- origin and nature of knowledge in 

mological or<lcr to iiiub^rsland the condi- 
prvjblem. tions Oil which the possibility of 
knowing things depends, and how much it is 
possible t t know about them,^ 
ffirnvd what things are know.ible, and 
discipline, what llitj limits are beyond which 
knowledge cannot go.'* It is call- 
ed form li discipline, because it tries to show 
ustheniture of knowledgit, irrespective of 
its m liter or content which may vary ; it 
studies judginont or thoiiglit, whether of 
metaphysics, religion, science or morality it 
studies knowledge as such, or tlie form il 
n:itur(? of knowledge. 

CHAPTER III 


TIIK CATKdOKllCS OK PHILOSOPHY. 

The c itegories of phiKisopiiy are those 
c'lemeiitary and fundrnenial i leas^ which we 
mu'it n irily mike use of, in 
dealing’ with tlir* pro!)!. mis of mind, 

. nature of (i )d cf. ‘ tlie categories 
’ of the luiderslamling ' in psycho- 

Philosophy, logy. These are not only neces- 
sary forms of our thinking (logi- 
cally necessary) but are also con.'^idered as 
c iri'esponding to neev'ssary forms and rela- 
tions of things ihemstrlves ( metaphysicaWy 
ni'cessary). 'Fhey are c illed categories or 
predicates l)ecau■^e we necessarily afTirni tliem 
of all things, ;uid without which we can have 
no knowledge of the tilings of the world. 

These arc (i) substance or tint per.nanent 

They .arc 

0 ) 

Substance. , • - , , , - 

It IS a question of philosophy 


reality which remains Itlie same 
throughout the endless changes 
liaoDening in nature and mind. 
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Different 
Theories 
of the 
substance. 

rialism ) ; 
be only 


Causality. 


Evolution. 


whether there is only one substance (monism) 
or two substances ). one 

more llian two {pluralism). A^ain 
tlio substance or substances miy 
be ci;her mental {idealism or 
spirit>ialism) or matori il {imle- 
or a..j lin mind aiirl matter may 
two aspects of the same thini^ 
parallel to each ut\y^T {.S pi noil's parallelism). 
Thus nuni-m, du ilism aad par illolisrn 
( including id«?alism, materialism and paral- 
lelism) are tlie possible hypothesis with 
regard to tiM substance of mind and matter. 

( 2 ) C'lusility'. The changes in il-.e world 
may be considered as being due 
to or caused by some anticedent 
events, and as being themselves 

the causes of their succeeding events. 

( 3 ) Evolution : ue. thinking of tlie world 
as a process or a complex system 

. 0 ) of changes giving rise to admirably 
co-ordinated systems of self- regu- 
lating changes, exhibited in the development 
of plants, animals and conscious reason in 
man. Evolution or development means “an 
unfolding and making explicit of what was 
contained implicitly ( as if folded up ) in 
primitive substance” (Stephen) [cf. Mental 
development in psychology]. 

( 4 ) End : There must be some end or 

result of the process of evolution 
pW i e. " The one far-olT Divine Evtmt, 
to which the whole creation moves'' 
(Tennyson), 'fiie ques‘ion about the end 
involves the question about the origin of the 
universe, and will, therefore, lead to a dis- 
cussion of ( God created and controls 
the worM ) njhcism (tluoe is no creator (>f the 
world ) and pantheism ( all is God and (lod is 
all, God and the world arc btjtli co-extensive ). 

( 5 ) Worth or tln^ ethical pro- 
Worth blein about tin; true place, purpose 
and function of man as a factor, of 
the world-series. 

CHAPTER IV 

Relation of Philosophy to Kpistemologv 

SCIRN’CE AM) O.nTOLOOY. 

I, Epistemology or theory of 
ktiowledge is an enquiry into the 
conditions and possibility of know- 
ledge and thereby into the range 
and limits of genuine or correct 
knowh'dge, and therefore into the 
foundations on which botli science and philo* 
Sophy are built. 


1 

Relation of 
philosophy 
to Episle- 
moiogy. 


We have se?n tliat philosophy is closely 
related to Epistemology, because^ philosophy 
attempts at a knowledge of the universe as a 
whole and must therefore take cognisance of 
the theory of knowledge itself, its limits, 
conditions ai*d possibilities. Philosophy is 
thus depend mt on Epistemology. 

E. We have seen 

II. that soienco deals with the pbe.!)- 

Relation of I ^ of a particular department 
toscie!lccf univcirse, and its methods 

arc observation, experiment and 
in luction (or empirical i.e.y experiential), 
S ientilic knowledge is connected 
Character- and formulated knovvledge, science 
istics of prives us general laws and principles 
but {a) Its scope can be only pheno- 
mena of (<^) a pariiijular deputment of the 
universe, and (f) t'le m *lhod of science is 
sense. Obs m'vaEdu and experiment i. e , 
experience. 

But philosophy deals with 
([) both phenomena and noumena 
and philo- ^ 2 ) of thij universe as a whole 
and its methods comprise both 
experience and reason. 

111. Ontology or the study of 
of real being or beings = real 

phUoseX metaphysics 

to ontology and studies things, not as tlicy 
or meu- appear to our sensations an 1 
physics. fc(*lings, hut as they are in them- 
selves, outside and independent of our 
minds. 

The elements in the study of ontology 
or metaphysics are: (i)^ its scope is 

7iOHmenon or reality (whether o^l^ 
Scope and or niorc — /. e. monism, dnalisni 

or plnralLsm ) and (j) its method 
onoogy r.itional and not empirical 

{i. e. drawn from internal reason, and not 
from outward experience), tlius metaphysics 
tak» s the help of the deductive or reflective 
method. 

PliiIosf)phy, however, combines the results 
of both Science and Metaphysict-^it is both 
empirical and ontological, accept* 
Philosophy ing the results of the empirical 
syntheses sciences and supplementing them 
with the results of metaphysics or 
Science and ontology, and thus philosophy 
Metaphysics combines them to form a higher 
understanding and synthesis of the 
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results gained by experience and reason, 
induction and deduction, of science and 
ontology respectively — the philosopher being 
justly called “The world's peacemaker^* 
(Marvin). The aim of every science is to 
gain new information about the facts of the 
world in which we live, /. e. in one word, 
progress ; and the chief factor of progress is 
organization, which means consistency and 
iKirmoijy. liut “the harinoiiizer is, as such 
the philosopher*' (Marvin), who is predo- 
minantly a great thinker, trained to reflection. 

To be continued, 

S. DAYAL. 

(NiHe In my last article, The Curolines and the 
Ueta^hysical Poetry ^ insert t'le date just 

below the heading. ] 

Milton and the ‘Commonwealth’ 

PROSE. 

1625 - 1660 . 

A word of explanation may be called for, 
reganling the fact of my mixing Milton with 
the prose writings of the ‘Common wealth.* 
Though chronologically Milton belongs to the 
present period, yet he is as far from the 
natiiie of the age as the Elizabethans are. 
In e'ssence, he is more an Elizabethan than 
anything else. Milton may be classed among 
the earlier ‘F)lizabethan’ writers ; and for 
tl.is reason, many writers take him along 
with the Elizabethans, tliough chronology 
may stand against his being taken so. In 
the present, instance, however, the chrono- 
logy is followed and Milton is treated of 
along with the ‘Commonwealth’ wiiters, 
though it must be clearly understood that 
the eyeless savant is far apart from his con- 
temporaries in the literary history, 

Mllton'siii literary career is clearly rc.sol- 
ved into three periods. The first period, rang- 
ing roughly between 1623 and 1640, saw the 
birth of his longer minor poems, Nativity 
Ode, ComuSt Lycidas, V Allej^ro, II Penso- 
roso, and the sonnets. The second period, 
which covers the space between 1640 and 
1660 consists of his prose writings, among 
which is Areopagitica, the third period which 
proceeds down to the end is occupied by the 
great epic Paradise Lost^ as well as his two 


other great works, Paradise Regained and 
Samson Agonistes, 

The poems of the early period are maiked 
by beauty of technique. The subjects, too, 
are fascinating and so is the maimer of 
treatment. The two si^ter and antithetic 
poems— ‘The Cheerful’ and ‘ The Thought- 
ful' are novelties in English literature. “ hi 
Comus,'' says Mr. Wyatt, ‘ Milton produced 
what is not only incomparably the finest 
masque ever written, but also among the 
greate.st of his own works.*' Lycidas is 
a beautiful elegy written in memory of 
Milton’s College friend, Edward King, who 
was drowned in the sea. It is written in 
pastoral form a shepherd mourning the 
death of a fellow-shepherd and Milton uti- 
lizes the occasion by venting his just indig- 
nation against the degenerate clergy and 
the corruptions of the church. Though 
inferior in point of intellect, ecstasy, and 
philosophic speculation to its successors, 
^Adonais,’ and ‘In Memoriam,’ Lycidas is 
able to hold its own among the first rate 
elegies of England. In hi.s sonnets, Milton 
was a strict and consistent follower of the 
Petrarchan model. 

The second or the prose period of Milton 
is a sharp transition from the earlier period. 
In his prose works, the dominating idea is 
•liberty.* Impressed by a sense of wrong 
and injustice, this s[)irit came uppermost in 
his mind and he began flourishing his pen 
in a most deliant manner. There is no 
denying the fad that he was oftener carried 
away by passion and personal spleen than 
bv rr-ason, and that he often indulged in 
‘Billingsgale* — a besetting drawback in the 
polemics of the time. Milton himself has 
divided his prose writings into three classes 
“tho.se dealing {a) ivith religious liberty, as 
in church government controversy of 1641, 
(b) with domestic liberty as in the divorce 
pamphlets the ‘ Fractate on Education' and 
the ‘Areopagilica,' (r) with political liberty 
as in the ‘Tenure of Kings and Magistrates.** 

The third period is that of the great epic 
Paradise Lost, If Milton had not written 
anything else, still his fame would have been 
as extensive as it is now. Indeed, Paradise 
Lost is the work of Mihon. In point of 
grandeur, sublimity, and nobleness, it is 
almost unapproachable. The object of the 
great epic is set forth in the beginning of the 
first book,— that the poet may. 


Ifx)8«i674,. 
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"Assert eternal providence 

And justify the ways of God to men/^ 

His other works belongiiur to this period, 
are Paradise Retrained, which is far inferior 
in grandeur to Paradise Posi, and Samson 
Agonist eSy his last work, and '‘the last word 
of the music of the Elezabethan drama/'* 

Of the gener-il estimate of Milton's work 
a ctompitent critic has the following 

“To the greatness of the artist Milton joined 
the majesty of a clear and lofty character. His 
poetic style was as stately as his character, 
and proceeded from it. Living at a time 
when criticism began to purify the verse of 
England, and being himself well acquainted 
with the great classical models his work 
is seldom weakened by the false conceits and 
the intemperance of the Elizabethan writers^ 
and yet is as imaginative as theirs, and 
as various. He has not their naturalness, 
nor all their intensity, but he has a larger 
grace, a lovelier colour, a closer eye for 
nature, a more finished art, and a sublime 
dignity they did not possess. All the kinds 
of poetry which he touched he touched with 
the ease of great strength, and with so much 
energy, that they became new in his hands. 
He put a fresh life into the masque, the son- 
net, the elegy, the descriptive lyric, the song, 
the choral drama, and he created the epic in 
England. The lighter love poem he never 
wrote, and we are grateful that he kept his 
coarse satirical power apart from his poetry. 
In some points he was untrue to his descent 
from the Elizabethans for he had no drama- 
tic faculty, and he had no humour. He 
summed up in himself the learned and artistic 
influences of the English Renaissance, and 
handed them on to us. His taste was as 
severe, his verse as polished, his method and 
language as strict as those of the .school of 
Dryden and Pope that grew up when he was 
old. A literary past and present thus met 
in him, nor did he fail, like all the greatest 
men, to make a cast in the future. He 
established the poetry of pure natural descrip- 
tion. Lastly, he did not represent in any 
way the Enland that followed the Stuarts, 
but he did represent Puritan England, and 
the whole spirit of Puritanism from its cradle 
to the grave." 

Saintsbury says : ' During the second and 
the third quarters of the seventeenth century, 
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or (to take literary rather than chronological 
dates) between the death of Bacon and the 
publication of Absalom and AchltopheU there 
existed in England a quintet of man of 
letters of such extraordinary power and 
individuality, that it may be doubted whether 
other period . of our own literature, except 
perhaps the .age of Pericles, can match 
them." 

Milton was ‘double first, in prose and 
verse. But the literature of the ‘Common- 
wealth' period is more prosaic than poetic ; 
and the “quintet of men of letters’* referred 
to by Saintsbury, are all prose writers. 
Another characteristic of these writers is the 
theological tone breathing through them. 
The enthusiastic bursts of eloquence exhibit 
eel by the supporters of the Anglican church, 
as Taylor and Barrow, were answered with 
as much enthusiasm hy the sectaries and the 
more violent Dissenters. 

Jeremy Taylor,^ Bishop of Down and 
Connor, wus the. greatest prose- writer of this 
age. He underwent imprisonment more 
than once, and the greater part of this 
literary out-put owe their conception within 
the four walls of his prison-house*. Taylor 
wrote volumes ; but his chief writings are 
Rule and Exercises of Holy Livin^^ Rule 
and Exercises of Holy Dying and the Great 
Exemplar. “In all his works," says Mr. 
W.H. T .ow,“lhe most striking literary qualities 
are the musical cadence of the sentences 
wealth of illustration and brilliant imagery, 
and beautiful pathos." 

Thomas Hobbes,* the famous author of 
Leviathan is a pliilo*iO[)hical writer uf the 
age. His political and moral cssrivs arc 
written in forcible, direct, vigorous and terse 
English prose. His chief work. Leviathan 
a treatise supporting the system of monar- 
chical government. The tratment has been 
extended much too far, and the author has 
almost committed himself in favour of dcs 
potism. Besides I.eviathan^ which came 
into existence in 1651, Hobbes wrote many 
works of importance, e,g.y De Civet printed 
privately in 1642 and published in 1647* 
English essay On Human Naturety^\i\Ci\ appe- 
ared in 1650, Letter of Liberty and Necessity 
( 1654 ) and Behemoth, published in 1679. 


* Stopiord Brooke. 


I* 1613-1667. 
s. 1588 1679. 
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Sir Thomas Browne#, the author of Religio 
Medici was a medical practitioner at 
Norwich. This work was *'the exposition of 
the tolerant, poetic Christianity of a student 
of science and a lover of hermony in nature, 
art and life.*" Besides Religio Medici, he 
wrote another very good work Hydriotaphia 
or Urn-burial. Browne’s style is vigorous 
brilliant and flowing. Fired as he was with 
an intense earnestness, his writings are 
impressive to a high degree. The Complete 
Angler y published in 1653, has certainly 
succeeded in securing for itself a place among 
the classics of England. The author of this 
was zaac Walton/ who also wrote the Ltvn 
of Donne, Wotton. Hooker, Herbert and 
Bishop Sanderson. 

Of the theological writers of this age other 
than Taylor, mention may be made of 
William Chillingwortld, the author of the 
Religion of Protestants a Safe Way to 
Salvation f published in 1637, of Richard 
Baxter^ a non-conformist, whose chief w^ork 
is The Saint* s Everlasting Resty published in 
1650. This work became a household book 
in England. Among his other w’orks, A 
hall to the Unconverted (1657) is well known. 
Bishop Wilkins^ Bishop Sanderson^, and 
Archbishop Sancroft contributed not a little 
to the theological literature of the age. 

Others were, Thomas Fuller®, the author 
of the history of the Holy War ( 1639); 
John Sclden’' who wrote J'itlcs of Honour 
( 1614 ) ; and History of Tithes ( 1618 ) and 
James HowelF, whose works embrace various 
lines. 

AJAX. 


3. 1605-1682. 

♦. W. H. Low. 

4. 1653-1683. 

1. 1602—1644. 

2. 1615—1691. 

3. 1614—1672. 

4. 1587—1663. 

5. 161^1693. 

6. 1608—1661. 

7. 1584-1654. 

8. 1594-*- i 666. 


On a Method of directly verifying the 
Law of Inverse Squares in the 
Case of Magnetic Forces. 

Draw a magnetic meridian on a table along its 
length. Place a small freely su.spended magnet 
on the meriditan, say, at its north end, and count the 
number of oscillations of the magnet under the 
action of the earth’s magnetic force in unit lime, 
say, 5 minutes. Let « be the number, and if H be 
the earth’s force, then, 

II < ... ... ... (1) 

Next bring a bar magnet of length / and place 
it on the magnetic meridian drawn on the table 
in end on position, its north pole facing the south 
pole of the suspended magnet and placed at a 
distance / from it, its south pole consequently being 
placed at a dist ince 2/ from the suspended magnet. 
Count the number of oscillations in unit time 
which we have chosen to be 5 minutes. Next 
keeping the south pole of the bar magnet at 
the same place turn it over so that its north 
pole is now placed at a distance 3/ from the sus- 
pended magnet and count the number of oscilla- 
tions of the latter. Next keeping the north pole at 
the same place turn the magnet over so that its south 
pole is now placed at a distance 4/ and count the 
number of oscillations of the suspended magnet. 
Repeat the process counting the number of 
oscillations each time until it becomes equal to 
that obtained under the earth’s force alone. 

Let ;/r be the number of 

oscillations for the ist, 2nd, 3rd, rth positions, 

successively of the bar magnet, ;/r being ultimately 

equal to n. Let the symbols Fi\ /Tj’*, 

/”‘r+i represent respectively the forces acting on 
the suspended magnet due to the north pole of 
the bar magnet placed successively at distances 
l> 3A 5A...J (/* + 1 )/ from the suspended magnet. Let 

the symbols F^^, F /’^respectively 

represent, likewise, the forces due to the south 
pole placed at 2/, 4/, 6/,...,/7 distances from the 
suspended magnet. 





ire have, for the succeMiVe 
jitko bar in<fgnef, the following relations 


For the 

ist, jy+if” -/•*<<«,* ... 

... (») 

ft 

... 

... ( 3 ) 

If 

3 rd. iy+ t «,» ... 

3 4 

... (4) 

ft 

4th, Il-F^ + F^ < )u* 

4 3 

f5) 


rlh, //-/’/ 4- <«; 

(■/ + 1) 


^oce ^ Wjid 

sfdea of ell the relaM^iirs ^dhdii^Bd above i$ very 
small when r Is large the left (lahd sides become 

practically equal to F”, and so on 
*^34 

rtspcclively, thus, 

at ;/* - ff® + , + «* 


r being e\en 


I 2 3 4 


^ 2,2 2 . 


/•N »*-«!+ 

3 3 4 






Subtracting (1) horn ^2) (4) (6\ ( 0 '»nc‘ 

cessivel), and (3), (5), (7) .. (/ + 1) from 

{1) successive!}, we get the foIUnsing relati ms — 


f"~f^ 

< 


I 

2 


1 


< 

2 2 
n - 

2 

3 


2 

F^ ^ F ^ 

< 

;/ / — ;/2 

3 

4 


3 

F^-F” 

< 

2 2 

4 

5 


4 


^ F^ 

/ — I ; 


F^ - F*^ 


2 2 


^2 2 

< n — « 

r 


17 ^ ^ 2,2 2 . 
^4 -“4 + " 5 -" 6 +- 


r « ^ 2 2 . 

/j < « 5-«6 + 




+ "r-i-«r 


Now if \\e like the alleinile ones beginning 
fioni the fiist the law of inverse squires willi 
icfcrcnce to the noilh pcle of the bar magnet is 

proved, ihe rest go to prove the law for Iht 
south poll 

lb" advinlige of this over the ordiniiy 
method is, that by this the action due to one of 
the poles of a mignet, as well as, tint of the 
eirih s mignciic force is totally eliminited ind 
so the effect of the other pole alone is obtained 


Summing up the above rehtions first beginning 
from the 1st, then from the and, next from the 
3rd, and so on, succcoSively, ^e get 

K'^K+x * + - «J + - + «r-i - "r 




i and 80 on 


J RAY 


+r-i V 
2 2 

I + I * 
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Manu-Samhita Chapter II. 

liUITED BY RaMLAL VeDANTATIRTIIA VidYAHATNA, M.A., 

AND PUBLISHED BY MliSSRS RhATTACHARYA AND 

Sons, 65, Collfgh Strkkt, Calcutta, 

Prick Re. 1-4 annas. 

Professor Ramlal Kanjilal, Veibntatiriha- 
Vidyaralna, Professor of Sanskrit in the Srinagar 
College, Kashmere, has editcil the Second Chapter 
of the Manava-Dharma-Sishtra, with Kulluka’s 
gloss thereon (called the Manvartha mukiavali) 
in a very creditable manner. I would unhesita- 
tingly recommend this edition to the B.A.. 
Students of the Calcutta and other Universities for 
the following reasons : — 

(1) the correctness of the text of Manu, 

(2) the correctness of the text of Kulluka, 

(3) the short but comprehensive character of 

the Introduction, 

(4) the terseness and appropriateness of the 

Editor’s Notes. 

(5) the utility of the Index and the two appen- 

dices. 

(1) As regards the lext 0/ Mann. It is rather 
l.ilc in the day to think of settling the text of 
Manu afresh after the labours of Professor Jolly 
as embodied in his spendid edition of the Mdnava 
Dharma-Sastra in Trubner’s OrienUl Seiies. But 
Jolly’s Manu is not only unknown to our ordinary 
students, but it seems not to have been consulted 
even by the learned professor Bidhubhusan 
Goswami is his edition of the present chapter of 
Manu. Thus Professor Kanjilal has been able 
to give correct readings of the text itself in at least 
six different verses where Professor Gqswami had 
to content himself with the worse readings {Vide 
verses, 74, 114, 148, 192, 246, 249) that are found 
in the Bangabasi and other cheap editions. 

(2) As regards Kulluka! s gloss. This also forms 
a part of the B.A,, curriculum in Calcutta. So it 
requires to be edited with all the care that is 
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generally bestowed upon original works. The 
improvements effected in the U xt of the Manvartha- 
muktA.va]i in Professor Kunjilal’s edition (as 
compared with Professor (lo- w.imi’s edition and its 
prototype — the Bangabasi e-liii..n) are too numerous 
to be mentioned in ditail. T)<i.ided improvements 
however, will be notic'-d in the I’lo.sses on verses i, 
2,6,10,25. 35. 39.10, 41, 47-8,73,74,84, 85, 
93. 94. 95> ><^4. 106, 1 1 1, I If, 122,125, 126,152 
*53» 172 (in this gloss Kanjilal’s text is 

worse than Goswami’s in one place), 176, 186, 
199, 200, 219. ?20. 230,231, 237, 23S, 246,249. 
None of these improvements rests on mere conjec- 
ture, every single improvement being found in 
some Manuscript or other. 

One special merit of Kanjil.il’s book is that in 
it almost all the quotations have been traced to 
their sources. This was especially necessary as 
numerous mistakes had crept into the text of these 
excerf,ls. Thus in the gloss on Sloka 238, we 
read as follows, in all the other editions:— 

ligiq f5Tr4 -r 

nfci si’HQw fqjiqm 1 

Apparently it had never struck any of the 
previous editors that “ ” here refers to the 

celebrated section of lii.it nime in the SAntiparva 
of the Mahabharala, for in that case, it could have 
easily been seen that they were here priming not 
prose, hut a verse. The emended text as found in 
Professor K.injilar.s edition runs as follows : — 

f^uifUq n” 

I I cc , 

I quote a part of Kanjilal’s Notts cn this por- 
tion of the lext. “ The verse ‘ S:c , is 

hopelessly corrupt in all the printed editions. It 
occurs in the Maliabharata, Sanliprava, 318 chapter 
in the Bangabasi edition and chapter 323 in the 
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Kumbakonam edilion (Ninuysagar Press).’’ It 
required lime and inuiblc to hunt up such a SI oka 
in the huge I\Iokshadli jrmn, but Profcs.sor Kanjilal 
spired liim neither to make his work thoroughly 
reliable and useful. 

As regards the Iniroductwn. It is full and 
concise. It contains all that the ordinary student 
requires to know. Professor Kanjilal has honest- 
ly observed in the preface that there is not much 
originality in the Introduclior. Says he : ‘‘ The 

student is strongly advised to read the excellent 
Introduction to Professor Jhihlcr’s * T.aws of 
Manu Vol XXV, sacred R )oks of the Eist, and 
Professor Jolly’s Tagore T.aw Lectures 1883 (T.ec- 
tures 1-3). Tlie sliort Introduction that follows, 
has been mainly drawn from these sources.” 
There is only one little suggestion of mine which 
Professor Kanjilal has kind’v adopted, on which 
I require further light from the learned professors 
of Sanskrit. It is this, that “ the word Vridha in 
this connection [in and means 

‘enlarged’ and not ‘old’ as is generally supposed. 
Hence the same sloka is sometimes attributed to 
Vriddha and sometimes of Vrihat Manu.” (Intro- 
duction page 3). Is this hypothesis correct? 

As regards the Notes, 7 ’hcy have been very 
judiciously selected, and they are entirely free from 
the mistakes which too often find a place in the 
ordinary university editions of Sanskrit texts, 'I'he 
compilation of these notes shows an amount of 
learning and research, such as is seldom met with 
in works of this class. The compiler has consult- 
ed and quoted from 36 dilTercnt book.s, including 
such learned books as the 

Holland’s Jurisprudence 

&c., &c. 

As remarked by a European Professor, it is the 
best got up College Sanskrit text that appeared in 
India within the last decade. 

VANAMALI CHAKRAVARTI, M.A., 
(VEDANTATIRTHA), 
Professor^ Gauhaii, 


Messrs. GANESH & Co's Publications. 

We arc in receipt of the excellent publications 
of Messrs. Gunesh & Co. of Madras. The 
Indian Nation Builders Vul. III. contains the 
biographies and speeches of twelve eminent 
Indians — a valuable contribution to the literature 
of Indian ^-Renaissance, and a miracle of cheap- 
ness. Messages of Uplift for India by Saint 
Nihdl Sing contains the essays of Saint Nihal 
Sing in a collected form ; “ they contain ” as 

remarked by the late llon’blc Mr. V. Krishin- 
swamy Aiyar “the impression of an ardent Indian 
from many foreign l.uids through which he 
travelled with observant eyes ” j tlie get up and 
printing are all that could be desired. 2 hi' 
Speeches of the Hon bh Mr. M. M. Malaviya — 
an exhaustive collection of the speeches of the 
Ilon’ble Pandit from 18S6 up to date together with 
his life- sketch. Sister Nivedita and Her writings 
is a comprehensive collection of the select writings 
of the late Sister Nivedita with an introduction by 
Mr. A. J. Fraser Blair, Editor of the Empire. 
Swami Ram liralh His Life and Teachings 
Vol. I. ; Swami Ram Tiraih M. A. of the Punjab 
the erudite scholar and eloquent Sanyastn who 
lectured in America, Egypt and Japan and the well- 
known humanitarian, who sacrified his life on the 
altar of his country’s service at the early age of 
thirty diree, was a direct descendant of Tulsi Das 
the famous author of the Hindi Ramayana. Of 
his remarkable essays ‘Criticism and Universal 
Love,’ ‘The Problem of India,’ ‘The Secret of 
Success,* ‘The Sj)iiit of Yajna’ are specially 
noteworthy. 
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UNIVERSITY QUESTIONS 


ALLAHABAD UNIVERSITY, 

B A. EXAMINATION. 1912 . 
ENGLISH. — General Scctioft. 

First Paper. (Time — Three Hours.) 

A. 

I was exceedingly well beaten by my excellent 
friend Dr. R. of Nottingham in an examination for 
honours in anatomy and physiology. I accepied my 
defeat with the most comfortable assurance that I 
had thoroughly well earned it. But, gentlemen, 
the competitor having been a worthy one, and the 
examination a fair one, I cannot say that I found 
in that circumstance anylliing very discouraging. 
I said to myself ‘Never mind o ; what’s the next 
thing to be done ? ’ And I found that policy of 
‘ never minding ’ *i and going on to the next thing 
to he done, to be the most important of all policies 
in the conduct of practical life. It docs not 
n’atlcr how many tumbles you have in this life, so 
I(mg as you do not get dirty when you tumble ; 
it is only the people who have to slop to he 
washed and made cleii 1, who must necessarily 
lose the rice. And I /:an assure you that there 
i.s the greatest practical benefit in making a few 
failures early in life. You learn th.U which is of 
inestimable importancc->that there are a great 
many people in the world who are just as clever 
as you are. You learn' to put your trust, by and 
by, in an economy and frugality of the exercise of 
your powers, both moral and intellectual ; and 
you very socn find out. if you have not found it 
out before, that patience and tenacity ^)f purpose 
are worth more * thau twice their weight of 
cleverness. In fact, if I were to go on di.scoursing 
on this subject, I should become almost eIoqu(*nt 
in praise of non-success ; but, lest so dicing 
should seem, in any way, to wither well-earned 
laurehi I will turn from that topic. 


{a) What do you learn from ibis passage of 
the use of failure ? 

{h) Explain in simple language, free from 
metaphor, all that is implied in the sentence begin- 
ning * It does not matter how many tumbles you 
have in life...* 

(c) Explain the passages in italics. 

{d) Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 

B. 

Lord Kelvin. 

Lord Kelvin, whom the whole Empire mourns, 
was a pre-eminently great man of science, whose in- 
tellect eclipsed that of his scientific contemporaries, 
and whom the judgement of posterity may class 
with his greatest predecessors in phy. steal research 
and speculation. The wisdom of the decision to 
bury him in Westminster Abbey m\\ not be dis- 
puted by any one. The sirnple.st and truest thing 
to say about Kelvin is that he had in an incom- 
parable degree the power to apply abstruse theory 
to the most ordinary uses. He dreamed of the 
composition of matter in terms of supreme 
Rubiliey that had to be invented for his purpose, 
yet he set himself with no less zest to overcome the 
mtchankal worries that beset the humble house- 
holder and the unintelligent plumber. He 
designed a water-tap which can be turned off with- 
out communicating a shock to the pipe ; and 
other small domestic appliances in British homes 
remind u.s of his contempt for knowledge that 
hears no fruits. The’ range of his inquiries was 
astonishing ; he busied himself with so many 
branches of .science that one might be tempted to 
think that he was supeificial in some if the material 
appUcitions of his genius were not present to con- 
found us. Nearly everything ih't he invented was 
a perfect fulfilment of what he set out to do. One 
d('es not hear that liis mariner’s compass, for 
instance, or his deep-sea sounding apparatus, or 
his instrument for recording and predicting the 
tides needs improvement, or even that his non- 
shock tap will presently be perfected by some one; 
cUc along the same lines. Tf'‘ alwiys saw, as liis 
biographer in the Times points out, how far the 
lines led, and he invariably went lo the end of the 
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journey. Besides having the power to apply theory, 
he had the instinct to make the application com- 
mercially praciicahle. Thus one could always see 
in his case a threefold process at work : brilliant 
theory, application of theory, and the businesslike 
capacity to secure that the invention should be of 
some use to ‘ the man in the street' We know of 
no one in whom these three qualities were more 
manifestly mingled than in Lord Kelvin. He may 
have regarded Stokes as his master in the domain 
of pure mathematics, but, take him for all in all, 
in the world of science he had no master. * All 
science is one,’ he used to say, and really his 
accomplishments force one to admit that he 
proved the truth of that spacious pronouncement, 

(a) The writer speaks of * a threefold process 
at work’ in the case of Lord Kelvin. What 
examples does he cite of each process ? 

(b) Explain the expressions in italics. 

{c) Give a clause-analysis of the sentence 
beginning ’The range of his inquiries...’ 

ENGLlSH.—General Section. 

Second Paper. 

Write an Essay on one of the following 
subjects : — 

(fl) ’ The best poetry is that which calls upon 
us to rise to it, not that which writes down to us.’ 

(^) The meaning and value of experiment in 
Science as illustrated by some particular Instance 
described. 

(c) ‘ All knowledge is good : but it is to be 
recollected that, in order to know a little well, 
one must be content to be ignorant of a great 
deal.' 

ENGLISH. — Special Section, 

First Paper. — Prose. 

[ Only six questions to he attempted, of which 
one at least must be taken from each oj the Sections 
A. B. C.] 

Section A. 

I. {a) Give a brief account of the actual 
composition of Paradise Lost and its acceptance 
by the public. 

Or, 


(f) Briefly discuss the acceptance by Milton 
of a post under Cromwell’s Government. 

2. (a) Explain two of the following statements 
and show how they are justified in the text • 

(1) \ et even on the score of style Milton’s 
prose is subject to serious deductions. 

(ii) An appreciation of Milton is the last 
reward of consummated scholarship. 

(iii^ The subject of the Fall of Man was 
not so much Milton’s choice as his necessity. 

(b) Explain two of the following statements, 
and illustrate them by reference to the facts 

(i) He had exchanged the contemplative 
leisure of Horton for a busy life in which no hour 
but had its calls. 

(ii) He cultivated not letters but himself, 
and sought to enter into possession of his own 
mental kingdom. 

(iii) When one with the sensibility of a 
poet throws himself into the excitements of a 
struggle, he is certain to lose his balance. 

3. Make full explanatory notes upon three 
of the following passages 

(a) A sanguine universality of benevolence 
pervated that generation of ardent souls akin only 
in their common anticipation of an unknown 
Utopia. 

{b) The function of the poet is like those of 
the prophet in the old dispensation — not to invent 
but to utter. 

'c) It was impossibL- for Milton to handle 
the dry bones of a divinity compendium without 
stirring them into life. 

(d) Milton had barely time to spell one line 
in the book of wisdom before, like the wizard’s 
volume in romance, it was closed against him for 
ever. 

Section B. 

4. (a) Illustrate from the Essays Stevenson’s love 
of paradox, his courage, his youthfulness of spirit. 
What are the special aspects of the walking tour 
that appeal to him ? 

Or 

{b) Explain fully three of the following 
passages, showing how they are illustrated and 
developed in the text : — 
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(i) People struck with admiration cry 
aloud about the power of imagination in the young. 
Indeed, there may be two words to that. It is in 
some ways but a pedestrain fancy that the child 
exhibits. 

(ii) To forego all the issues of living in a 
parlour with a regulated temperature — as if that 
were not to die in one’s own lifetime and without 
even the sad immunities of death I 

(iii) The time would fail me if I were to 
recite all the big names in history whose exploits 
are perfectly irrational or even shocking to the 
business mind. The incongruity is speaking and, 
I imagine, must engender amongst the mediocri- 
ties a very peculiar altitude towards the nobler and 
showier sides of life. 

(iv) And, mark you, undemonstrative men 
would have spoiled the situation. The finest 
action is all the betUM- for a bit of purple. 

5. Give the contjxt of three of the following 
passages, and mike full explanatory notes upon 
them : — 

(a) The body i a house of many windows; 
there we all sit, sh^ wing ourselves and crying on 
the passers-by to C( me and love us. But this 
fellow has filled hi> windtiws with opatpie glass 
elegantly coloured. 

{b) It is admitted that the presence of people 
who refuse to enter in the great handic.ip race for 
sixpenny pieces is at once an insult and a disen- 
chantment for those who do. 

(^) And what, pathologically looked at, is 
the human body with all its organs but a mere 
bagful of petards ? The least of these is as 
dangerous to the whole economy as the ship’s 
powder-magasine to the ship. 

(^) To certain smoke-dried spirit.s malterjand 
motion and elastic aethers, and the hypothesis of 
this or that other spectacled professor, tell a 
speaking story ; but for youth and all , dii« 4 i|le and 
congenial minds Pan is not dead, but of Ml the 
classic hierarchy alone survives in triumph. ■ 
Seotion C. 

6. {a) Trace the successive changes in the 
village opinion of Silas Marner from the time he 


first came to Ravelce, showing hjw they are to be 
accounted for. 

Or 

{b) Knumerale and briefly characterize the 
various types of English country life depicted by 
George Eliot in SiLis iSfarner, 

7. (rt) Explain hvo of the following pa.s.sages 
in connexion with the context, showing bow they 
are characteristic of the speakers : — 

(i) Would you have us going about as 
if wc were no kin to one another — u.s that have 
got no mother and not another sister in the world ? 
Pd do what was right if I dres.sed in a gown dyed 
with chee.se-clouiing. 

(ii) And so, Master IMarner, as I was 
saying — for there's windings i’ things .is they may 
carry you to the far end o’ the prayer-book afore 
you get back to’em — my advice is, as you keep 
up your sperrils 

(iii) It’s the will o’Phcm above as a many 
things .should be dark to us ; but there’s some 
things as I’ve never fell i’ the dark about, and 
they’re mostly what comes i’ the day's work. 

{b) Explain the following passage in connexion 
with the context, and illiisliate it fully from 
the story : — ‘ Bui the unwept death which, to the 
general lot, seemed as trivial as the summer-shed 
leaf, was charged with the force of destiny to 
certain human liv-s that we know of, shaping 
their joys and sorrows even to the end.’ 

ENGT.ISII. — Special Section. 

SkCOND PaPEK. — POETRV. 

{Only SIX questions in alt to be attempted^ 
amongst ivliich must be included 
Questions i, 5, 7.] 

Section A. 

I. Give the context of, and explain the difli- 
cullies in the following passages : — 

(a) O, no ! the apprehension of the good 
Gives bat the greater feeling to the wa)rse : 

Fell sorrow’s tooth doth never rankle more 
Than when he bites, but lanceih not the sore. 
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{b) Thou sheer, immaculate, and silver fountain 
From whence this stream through muddy passages 
Flalh held his current and defiled liirnself ! 

(f) Whilst you have fed upon my signories, 

Dispark’d my parks and felled my forest woods, 
From my own windows torn my household coat, 
Razed out my impress, leaving me no sign, 

Save men's opinions and my living blood, 

To show the world I am a gentleman. 

(d) Tf Hercules and Lichas play at dice 

Which is the better man, the greater throw 
May turn by fortune from the weaker hand : 

So is Alcides beaten by his page. 

{e) Out upon her ! Thou torturest me, Tubal ; it 
was my turquoise ; I had it of T.eah when I was a 
bachelor : t would not h ive given it for a wilder- 
ness of monkeys! 

(/) Look how the floor of he iven 

Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold : 
There's not the smallest orb which thou behold'st 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins ; 

Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 

But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, \ve cannot hear it, 

2. ‘Shakespeare has won sympathy for his 
characters by sheer humanity. Mark this trick of 
Shakespeare. In most of his great characters — King 
Lear, Shylock, Richard II — he employs it. All are 
redeemed by their humanity. After passing through 
the fiery furnace of their suffering, their de.spair, 
they reach the goal of our pity, of our sympathy,’ 
Illustrate this in the case of Richard II and 
Shylock. 

3. (rt) Contrast the characters of Richard 11 and 
Bolingbroke, and show how the action of the play 
arises out of those characters. 

(^) Illustrate from The Merchant of Venice 
Shakespeare's treatment of ‘plot’. 

4. Explain the following words and phrases : — 
vailing— a more swelling port— peizc— scarfed bark 
—deface the bond — within his danger — the world 
is full of rubs — there the antic sits — attorneys are 
denied me — perspectives — to sue his livery — Jack 
0’ the clock. 


Section B 

5 Explain, and give context of : — 

(^/) And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. 

(b) Or whether thou, to our moist vows denied, 
Sleep'st by the fable of Bellerus old. 

Where the great vision of the gmrded mount 
Looks toward Namancos and Bayona's hold. 

(r) Wliere I may oft outwatch the Bear, 

With thrice great Hermes, or unsphere 
The spirit of Plato, to unfold 
What worlds, or what vast regions hold 
The immortal mind that hath forsook 
Her mansion in this fl ■.shly nook. 

(d) Then to come, in spite of sorrow, 

And at my window hid good-morrow. 

6. (a) Illustrate from /!’ AUec'ro and II Penseroso 
Milton’s ideal of a happy life. Compare it with 
Wordsworth's in The Happy Warrior. 

{b) What is meant by ‘pastoral’ poetry ? Illustrate 
its characteristics from LvcHi^^ L' Allegro, and II 
Penseroso. 

Section C. 

7. Kxp’ain, giving reference to context, the 
allusions and ideas contained in the following 
passages : ~ 

{a) Could father .Adam open his eyes 
And see this sight beneath the skies, 

He’d wish to close them again. 

(jS) No uK.don has she now, no force ; 

She neither hears nor .sees ; 

Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course, 

With rocks and stones and trees. 

(f) Not for this 

Faint I, nor mourn nor murm'ir ; other gifts 
Have followed ; for such loss, I would believe 
Abundant recompense' 

(d) Myself will to my darling be 
Both law and impulse. 

8. {a) What does Wordsworth say himself concer- 
ning the object of his poetry ? 

{b) Whit is Wordsworth’s meaning when he 
calls himself a ‘Worshipper of Nature' ? 
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Mr. Howard, tho Imperial Botanist, whose 
ciTort at hybridizing whecat has been 
Hybridizing attended with splcMulid success, in 
endeavouring to work out a scheme 
at Pusa for gri)wiiig indigo in conjunction with 
wheat, by wliich botli crops might hcnelit. 


Having advertised a second time for a 
. , . Avaiter to undertake, a salary of 

Waiting a year, the duties of pro- 

fessional instructor in waiting at 
the new London County Council School for 
Waiters, the Education C'ommittee of the 
London County Council was al)le to secure 
the “ right man.’ 1 here were 52 a])plirations, 
and the committee appointed Mr. A. Stark. 


Bunyan’s copy of ‘*Fuxe’s Book 
T Martyr,'^ has been sold to 

rcMsure picrpont Morgan for ;i,'2,ooo 

sterling. 


Over 1000 Indian students are said to be 
studying in London, and Some 600 
. in other iiarts of England. Every 
England parent should see tliat Ins son has 
the government certificate; of birth, 
etc., which we print for those who arc pre- 
paring to study outside India, {Vide page 193.) 



At a meeting of the Indian Football Asso- 
ciation of Calcutta ties were drawn up for the 
Challenge Shield Competition. Below we give 
the list of clubs that will play, together with 
results corrected up to the 1 3th instant : — 


2 tS 

/. F.A. CHALLENGE SHIELD COMPLTI- 
770N T/ES tf)i2. 


1st KoiintU. 2iul Komul;.. 
J'tiy. 





C’lunMirah T(i\\ 11 


.Silnuir ('oil. 


F'afst Yiirks 


K I Uiflcs 


li I Ry a^anxil) 

Sov.ih;i/ar"1 

^ Sn\;ilt.i/ar 

‘r 

2 ( liin* ur.ili Sp 


Calculta 


.Miihan r/<ii{.'Ui 


Uiiilcil 


Customs 


Y M C A 


iMalillc.scx 


I’.lack W.ildi 

RamLjfrs J " 

RatiK'crs 


N.R.— The .^Ic•;l^url■r^ \vt re 
.Mo.'Icms St rirtlu'd 


.Vil Rcumfl.*'. Semi Finals 

) 



iliscjiuTlifieil hv the 1. F. A. ;uut the 


/^ jrjo’in o /eieT.'^ojrib^T^ io ;-. io\‘ i6 *\ 


CUTTINGS 


o PIOL? / d IM o CPJ 6T-I [b I ■■i o I J t o x-'J ^ J 


Diet in Schools. 


The Conference on Diet in Public, S(;con- 
dary, and Private Schools, which was held on 
May 13 at the Guildhall, had been carefully 
schemed and org:inizd by aS[)ecial Committee 
of the National Food Reform Association, to 
whose energetic Secretary, Mr. Charles 
llocht, public thanks an; due ; and though 
on many details, ainl, indeed, on some first 
principles, there was a wide divergence of 
oj)inion. yet it it only leads to some realiza 
lion of the general conclusion prefigured by 
the Lord Mayor, himself a dislirguislied 
doctor, the Conference wil- not have met in 
vain. ^‘The foofl*' said Sir Thomas Crosby 
“should be ample, simple, varied, and well 
cooked , and the meal hours should be fixed 
and regular.'^ How few even of our great 
public schools at present satisfy this simple 
requirement ! 

Mr. Malim, of Haileyhury College, who 
occupied the chair at the first session, was apo- 
logetic for his order. The public schools, he 
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allowed, had not been immaculate in the past, 
but they were not so black as the newspapers 
painted them, ai^d the presence of their re- 
presentalivt s showed they were ready to 
learn, and their medical oHicers had been 
pioneers in food reforms. lie pleaded the 
economic slr.iils of school authorities, due to 
the rise in prices, and the difficulty of pro 
vidinj? a variety of food for fivehundred boys. 
He denounced the u.rowth of high living and 
finally lie urged that boys preferred food 
procured or prepirod by tlicmselves. 'I he 
last observation was echoed by several subse- 
quent speakers ; and the luck shop, whicii at 
liaileybury has been autliorized and, so to 
spe.ik, sanctififnl to school uses, still found 
belated dtdenders. Contiguity may perhaps 
account for th.e qualified support of the Head 
Mistress of Christ's Hospital Girls’ School, 
Hertford. 

papers were printed beforehand and taken 
as read. In their collected form tlu^y nnkc a 
substantial pani[)lilct, which we advise our 
readers to procure for themselves. 

Dr. Ch.'ment Dukes's views are too well 
known to need r('j)ro(]uction. Mere lui 


emphasizes the importance of amount. * The 
young are constantly stinted in one or other 
essential ingredient, such as sugar or meat, 
at the period of life when stinting is synony- 
mous with stunting. Under '^Monotoiiy'^ 
he writes : “I have known complaining par- 
ents invited to partake of a meal and judge 
for themselves, and yet be unable to condemn, 
for the obvious reason that the quality of a 
single meal was not impugned but the ob- 
noxious fact of an unvarying repitition." 
Extras of all sorts — hampers and tuck-shops 
— he will not away with. 

Dr. Dukes does not add to his scientific 
virtues lucidity of expression. Witness the 
following sentence : — '^After development is 
completed, the chicken being born, and when 
growth alone has to be sustained and promo- 
ted as exemplified in milk, which may be 
taken as the stand \rd food for growth in 
coutiailistiuction to development, the propor- 
tions are reversed -one-third of casein and 
two-thirds of crabohydrstc.s ' 

{'/o be Conti tied) 


The Jdedl Hair Prepartion 

KUNTAL KAUMUDI 

The National Haiu-Oil. 

It promotes luxuriant groioth — keeps the head cool — 
and renders the Hair long, sojt and silky. 

Some Free Opinions. 

r. II. II. Tlic IMaharani of Kuch Behar, C. I. — ‘ Kuntal luiumudi is a fragrant, refreshing and hair 
produring oil ** 

2. Sir C. M. Gliosh, Kt. The L:itc Chief Justice of Bengal ; — ‘'Myself used it and found it sooiliing and 
deliciously scented.” 

3. Sir P. C. ('hntterjee, Kx-Jiidpc, Punjab C hief Com I : — *' I have used Kunlal Kaumiidi Oil for some 
lime. It is nicely scciilvd ;md .ippears to have a cooling cited. I wish it all success.” 

4. The Ilon'blc Mr. jii'-tice .Syed Sharfuddin of C alcutta High Court.— “It is sweet scented medicated 
hair-oil^ cooling and generally beneficial to the brain,” 

5 * 'Phe Hon’ble Mr. Justice Abdiir Itahim. Madras High Court Kuantal Kaumiidi Taila stands a favour- 
able comparison with the renowned hair-oils in the inaikct,” 

^ Lal.'i L.'ijpat Rai, Ihc Renowned p.atriol of the Panjab ; — “I have used Kunlal Kaumudi Taila. It is an 
excellent hair oil, finely scented and cooling.” 

7. Srijut B.algangadhar lilak, the Great Marhaila Leader. — “Can recommend it as a Swadeshi 
product of great medicinal efficacy.” 

Price — 12 A ns. per Boltfc ; Per V. P. P. Rc. I -3. 

stocked by all leading Chemists and Stationers' throughout 
India, Burma and Ceylon. 

Send for a Eoule to-day— W’liile you think of it. 

Kavlrai ftakhal Chandra Sen, L, M. S 

iilii, Cormvallia Street, CALCUTTA 


Trinted by A. Daiierjce, at tlic Matcalfe Printing Works, 34 Mechua Bazar Street & Publislicd by N. N. Dey, 33 Dixon Lane, Calcutta. 




THE FOUNDER OF THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SCIENCE CALCUTTA, 



MR, TARAKNATH PALIT. 


Mr. Taraknath Falit, tke well-known Calcutta Barrister has made over to the Calcutta 
University more than seven lakhs of rupees ( £ 46,666 ) fbr founding two ohmrs in Chemis- 
try and Physics and for the establishment of a University Laboratory. “The University is 
thus in a position,” as the Vice-Chancellor said, “to take the first step towards the founda- 
tion of a University College of Science and Technology ' 
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Professor Radliakumucl Mukerjec’s “His- 
tory of Indian Shipping'* has already been .so 
widely apprtT.ialed by tlie Press 
A remarkable (both luiropean and Indian) and 
“oniribl.tion authorities on the subject 

to Indian that it needs no introduction at 
History OUT hands. A really forgotten 
chapter in Indian History as the 
work is, it is unique in its originality, the more 
so because “every authority on the subject has 
been ransacked’* as Mr. Vincent A. Smith 
has very appositely remarked. The infor- 
mation collected from the original Sanskrit 
MSS. are especially novel and interesting. 


Ilis Excellency 
Lord Carmichael 
as .1 patron of 
Original Research 


His Excellency Lord Carmichael 
has been graciously pleased to 
address the following autograph 
letter to Professor Radhakumud 
Mukerjee. 


GOVERN.MF.NT HOUSE, 
Darjeeling. 
June, igi2. 


Dear Sir, 

I have been very busy and was not able 
to read your book “A History of Indian 
Shipping and Maritime Activity from the 
earliest limes, ' as soon after you kindly sent 
it to me as I .should have liked to do : even 
now I have not been able to read it with 
care : I have only hurriedly skimmed through 
it. 1 hope howevf r to refer to it from lime 
to time, and I am sure 1 shall do so with 
advantage to myself. I am very grateful to 
you for sending it to me. 1 ho^ the recep- 
tion which the book has met with from the 
public comes up to your expectations. 
Possibly a book like yours ought not to be 
expected to bring in much revenue to its 
author ; but if that is so in this case, I can 
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only hope that you gam pleasure from the 
thought that in writing it you were doing a 
praiseworthy action ; for I feel sure there 
must be many in India — as there certainly 
are outside of it — who recognise that any 
dhe who carefully investigates the original 
materials and puts them before his fellow- 
countrymen in a way to enable them to 
understand any branch of their history is 
doing good. 

Yours truly, 

(Sd.) CARMICHAEL. 

We cannot but reproduce in full Mr. Vincent 
Mr Vincent Letter to Professor 

A. Smith Radhakumud Miikerji written in 
and the appreciation of the author’s book 
“ The History of Indian Shipping.” 
Shipping is interesting to note the 

opinion of the greatest living 
authority on the subject. 

1 16 Banbury Road, 

Oxford 7*6-12. 

My dear Sir, 

You will 1 trust pardon my delay in 
acknowledging the receipt of your valued 
gift — the ^^History of Indian Shipping'' 
The book is so sumptuously produced and so 
full of novel matter that it is a possession 
which deserves to be treasured. The delay 
in writing has been due to the fact that I was 
for a time in bad health and had to lay aside 
all work not of an urgent nature. 

The information collected from ancient 
Sanskrit works to a large extent in MS. is 
especially novel and valuable. The illustra- 
tions which you have brought together with 
so much labour are a history in themselves. 

1 note as particularly interesting the 
reference to the Indian compass. 

If 1 live to bring out a third edition of my 
Early History y I shall not fail to make use 
of the new material supplied by you. 

Every authority on the subject has 
been ransacked and I cannot suggest any 
omissions. 

But 1 fear that there is little prospect of 
renewal of Indian shipbuilding on any 
considerable scale. The old wooden ships 
are gone for ever and the economic condi- 
tions of India are not favourable to the 
creation of the business of building steel 
steamers. 

However that may be, you have done 
good service by placing on jfecord in scholarly 


fashion a full account of ^India’s old world 
achievements in the shipping line. 

Again manking you, 
i remain, 

Yours very truly, 
VINCENT A. SMITH. 

« « » 

The death of Mr. B. M. Malabari (Editor of 
Indian Spectator and East and West) 

R M Simla on the nth instant at 
Malabari. the comparatively early age of 57 
years removes a distinguished figure 
from the field of journalism and philanthropy 
in this country. Mr. Malabari contributed 
powerfully to the building upon the Bombay 
side of a manly and independent and at the 
same time fair-minded and truth loving press. 
His labours in the cause of social reform were 
strenuous. Latterly, Mr. Malabari was active- 
ly engaged in the promotion of the Seva- 
sadan and other philanthropic objects. He 
steadily avoided publicity and declined 
honours. 

» iif * 

We publish in full Dr. P. C. Ray’s speech 
""at the Congress of the Universities 
Dr. P. C. of tn6 Empire in London on July 3 
Ray on the which Dr, Ray put in a 
JheTndian vigorous plea for a more generous 
Graduate recognition of the merits of an 
Indian graduate. Dr. Ray said : 

I rise, my Lord, to associate myself with 
the w'eighty remarks made by my brother 
delegates from the colonies^ — Prof. H. B. 
Allen ( Melbourne ) and Professor Frank 
Allen ( Manitoba ). 

The Indian Graduate also is placed under 
peculiar disadvantages when he undertakes 
to pursue his post graduate studies in a 
British University. My Lord, I plead for a 
more generous recognition of the merits of 
an Indian graduate ; he has, I am afraid, the 
badge of inferiority stamped upon him simply 
because he happens to be an India-made 
ware. I can speak with some degree of 
confidence about the particular subject which 
1 have the honour to profess, namely Che- 
mistry. Now, of late there have been some 
brilliant students engaged in post-graduate 
researches and as their communications find 
hospitable reception in the columns of the 
leading British Chemical Journal I take it 
that they are considered as of a fair degree 
of merit ; and yet it is a strange anomaly 
that when the authors of these investigations 
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come over here and aspire for a high British 
degree they are made to go through the 
trodden path in the shape of having to pass 
the preliminary examinations and this has 
a depressing and deterrent effect upon the 
enthusiasm of our youths. I think the sug* 
gestion made by a previous speaker that such 
a scholar should only be made to pass through 
a probationary period under the guidance 
of a teacher whom he chooses and if he fully 
satisfied him— the colonial or Indian student 
should at once be allowed to go up for the* 
highest degree on the strength of his thesis 
alone. Sir Joseph Thomson has spoken 
about the rich endowments and scholarsliips 
required to encourage a post-graduate scholar. 
The Calcutta University has already founded 
a good few post-graduate scholarships and 
expects to have more. But I beg however 
to remind the representatives of the British 
Universities present here that we in India 
have from time immemorial held aloft the 
high ideal of plain living and high thinking 
and that with even comparatively poor sti- 
pends and bursaries we hope to achieve much. 

My Lord, I do not for a moment claim 
that the teaching our Universities impart 
is of the same degree of efficiency as in the 
sister British Universities — in fact we have 
much to learn from you — but I beg leave to 
remind you that inspite of their many defects 
and drawbacks, our Universities have pro- 
duced some of the brightest ornaments of 
our country. The foremost lawyer of 
Calcutta— a man renowiu^d throughout India 
for his high forensic attainments —is a gradu- 
ate of the Calcutta University. Three of 
the most eminent physicians and surgeons 
of Calcutta who have attained to phenomenal 
success in their professional career are again 
graduates of my own University and last but 
not least the present Vice-Chancellor of our 
University, who enjoys the unique distinction 
of being three times in succession elected to 
his onerous duties by the Chancellor of the 
University who is no other than the Viceroy 
himself— I say, Sir A. T. Mookerjee is also 
a product of the same University. 

My Lord, before I resume my stat I once 
more plead for a more generous recognition 

of the teaching imparted in our colleges/* 

0 # 0 


Death of a 
French 

Mathematician 


The death is announced of the 
mathematician, M. Henri Poincare 
cousin of the French Premier. 

♦ » * 


The Maharajah of Nabha has decided to 
commemorate the name of his 
EducaUonal ^^^her, the late Maharajah Hira 
Endowment Singh, by an educational endow- 
ment of Rs. 1,50,000 the interest 
of which wdll be awarded as scholarships I9 
the sons of Nabha subjects \\ ithout distinc/" 
tion of caste or creed to enable them to finish 
their education in Europe or any other foreign 
country. 

* *■ # 

In connection with his praiseworthy pro- 
posal for the establishment of an 
All-Malabar Elementary Educa- 
League tion League, Mr. M. C. Krishna- 

vaima Raj th proposes forming a 
Company with a capital of Rs. five laklis, 
divided into 50,000 shares of Rs. 10 each. 
The concern will be registered under the 
Indian Company*s Act. 

0 0 0 


We regret to record the death of Rai Srish 
Chandra Sarvadhikary Bahadur, Edi- 
an^Editor Proprietor of the “Hindoo 

Patriot” The deceased had been 
suffering for the last two months and was 
under the treatment of Col. Calvert, Princi- 
pal, Medical College. His condition, how- 
ever, became worse and he expired the age 
of 53 mourned by a large circle of friends and 
admirers. 

■» 0 0 


Professor Rama Deva of Gurukula has 
been elected a member of the 

Appreciation . Society, London. 

1 he rrofessor is the author of the 
History of Ancient India, written in .^rya 
Bhasha. 


Babu Pitamber Chatterjee, a respectable 
gentleman of Konnagar, Bengal has 
EdueaXn to the Serampore Munici- 

pality Rs. 10,000 in 3i per cent. 
Government Promissory notes togeth r with 
3 cottahs of rent-free land and a small brick- 
built house standing therocn at Konnagar for 
a free Upper Primary School tliere in 
memory of his ancestors. 


WANTFD ““Graduates (Science and Art 
1 1^1^'Faculties) for employment in 
Educational line in U. P., C. P., Punjab on 
Rs. 60 per month. Apply to Service Securing 
Agency, Delhi. 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY. 

iMr. R. Nathan, C S., C. 1. E. 
Fellow is nominated an ordinary fellow of 

the Calcutta University. 

A meeting of the Senate of the Calcutta 
University was held at the Senate 
Meetin House, College Square, yesterday 

jufy2ofi9i2 afternoon, with the Hon. Sir 
* Ashutosh Mookerjee, Vice-Chan- 

cellor, in the chairs There was a fair atten- 
dance of Fellows. 

The Senate, accepting the recommenda- 
tion of the Syndicate, resolved to 
Lectwers^ move the Govcrnmejit of India to 
sanction the appointment of the 
undermentioned gentlemen as University 
Lecturers in the subject noted against the 
name of each, for a term of two years with 
effect from the Session of 1912-13 : — 

Pandit Bhimsen Sarma, Sanskrit (Vedas). 

Ramdas Khan Esq., M.A., Mental and 
Moral Philosophy. 

Pandit Taraprasanna Vidyaratna, Sans- 
krit. 

Pandit Prasannakumar Tarkanidhi, Sans- 
krit. 

Pandit Sitikantha Vachaspati, Sanskrit. 

Pandit Muraridhar Banerjee, M.A., Sans- 
krit. 

Pandit Asutosh Sastri, M.A., Sanskrit. 

Babu Rakhaldas Banerjee, M.A., Epigraphy 
(Sanskrit and Pali). 

Mr. A. Rasul, M.A., n.c.L., International 
Law. 

Mr. S. Khoda Bux, m.a.. History of Islam. 

Mr. N. N. Gupta, m.a.. Constitutional 
History. 

Mr, K. P. Jayaswal, B.A., Ancient Indian 
History, # 


Mr. M. N. Basu m.a., Comparative Politics. 
Mr. M.A. Hafiz, B.A., Economic History. 

Babu Subodhehandra Mukerjee, M.A., His- 
tory. 

Mr. S. C. Williams, B.A., Economics. 

The Senate accepted the recommendation 
of the Syndicate and approved the 
Zoolopv following Syllabus in Zoology pres- 
pTsn.M!B cribed for the Preliminary Scienti- 
Kxam! fic M. B. Examination in the sub- 
• * ject : — The Scope of Zoology and 

its relationship to other Sciences ; The nature 
Pof living matter and the contrast between the 
• Animal and the Plant; The Cell — its struc- 
Cture and function ; Cell division. The Mor- 
pphology and life history of Amoeba, Vorti- 
‘cella. Nyctotherus and Monocystis. A sum- 
mary of the main characters of the Protozoa. 
The Morphology and life history of Hydra, 
and a comparison between the Protozoa and 
Metazoa. Comparison of the Coelomata and 
the Coelenterate. The functions of the 
Coelom. The Morphology and life history of 
the Earthworm. The Morphology and life 
history of the Prawn (Palemon) and the 
history of Cockroach, and compare them with 
the typical structure of the Annelida. The 
Morphology of the fresh water Mussel (Unio), 
and the land snail (Achatina), The genera! 
characters of the Vertebrata. The Morpho- 
logy of a fish — preferably an Elasmobranch. 
The Morphology of the Toad (Bufo'j. and 
comparison with the fish. The Morphology 
of the Mammal fGuinea-pig). An elementary 
study of the development of the chick and 
the rai>hit. The development of the Amnion 
and Allaptoi.s and the formation of the 
placenta. Outlines of the theories of Evolu- 
tion, Darwinism, and Mcndclism. Practical 
Course : — The use of the microscope. A gene- 
ral acquaintance with the tissues of the 
animal body. Dissection of each of the 
above-mentioned types and a detailed know- 
ledge of their structure. 

The following gentlemen have been 
Appointed University Lecturers in 
M. A. & the above subject:— (i) Dr. 

M. Sc. Syamadas Mookerjee, M.A., Ph.D. 

piTM^he. (2) Mr. Indubhushan Brahraachari, 
matics M.A. (3) Dr. Haridas Bagclu, M.A., 
Ph.D. During the session 19 12-13 
the University Lecturers in pure Mathematics 
will deliver the following course of lectures : 
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— Ftfth^year Class, (From July to November 
1912.) Paper II, — Mr. Brihmachari, 2 lec- 
tures a week. Paper III. — Dr. Mookerjee, 

4 lectures a week. Paper IV. — Dr Mookerjee, 

3 lecturers a week. Paper V. — Dr. Bagchi, 

7 lectures a week. (From December 1912 to 
April 1913. ^ Paper 1 . — I r. Baj^clu, 7 lec- 
tures a week. Paper II. — Mr. Bralimachari. 

2 lectures a week. P.iper IV* — Dr. Mookerjee 

2 lectures a week. Paper VI. — Dr. Mookerjee, 

5 lectures a w^eek. 

Sixth-year Class, (From July to Novem- 
ber 1912.) Paper I. — Dr. Baj^clii, 3 lectures 
a week. Paper II. — Mr. Brahmachui, 3 lec- 
tures a week. Paper V.— Mr. Bralimachari, 

3 lectures a week. Paper VI. — Dr. Mookerjee, 

3 lectures a week. (From December 1912 to 
April 1913.) Paper HI. — Dr. Bagchi, 3 lec- 
tures a week, Paper IV. — Dr. Mookt-rjee, 

3 lectures a week, papers VI I and Vlll. — 
(Projective Geometry). Mr. Bralimachari, 6 
lectures a week. 

The undermentioned gentlemen 
M. A, have been appointed University 
AlaS^ancl Lecturers in these subjects. 

Persian Arabic. — (i) Shamsul-Ulama 

Saikh Mahamed Gilani, (2) Dr. 
Abdulla Al Mamun. Suhrawardy M. A., PH. D., 
D. IJTT. Bar-at-law 

Persian. — (i) Sham,s-uI-Ulama Shaikh 
Mahamed Gilani, (2) Z. R. Zahid Suhrawanly, 
M. A., B. L. Bar at'Law, (3) Aga Muhammed 
Kazim Shirazi. 

From the 1st of August 1912, Samana 
Punnananda will hold classes in Pali 
t^rircias^s Senate House for the benefit 
of Matriculation, I. A. and B. A. 
students. The fees charged for admission are 
Matric and 1. A. Re. l per month, B. A. Rs. 2 
per month. 

It is hereby notified that, on the recommen- 
dation of the Syndicate and the 
Affiliation Government of India 

have been pleased, under section 22, r^ad 
with section 21, sub-section (4) of the Indian 
Universities Act (VIII of 1904), to order that, 
with effect from the commencement of the 
current session, the Indian Association for 
the Cultivation of Science shall be further 
affiliated to the University in Botany to the 
B. Sc, pass standard. 


As no essays or theses were received by 
the University for the Jubilee 
Jubilee Research prizes for I910, 19 ii 
and 1912, the HoiPble the Vice- 
Chancellor and Syndicate have 
decided to award six Jubilee Research prizes 
in 1914. It is accordingly hereby announced 
for general information that the following 
subjects — three Literary and three Scientific 
— have been named by the Syndicate for the 
six JubileS" Research prizes for 1 9 14 

Literary subjects. 

1. The history of Ancient Indian 
Medicine, with special reference to Vedic 
Ages. 

2. Buddhistic Philosophy with special 
reference to the Madhyamika School. 

3. History of prices and wages in India 
with special reference to Bengal. 

Scientific subjects. 

1. The isolation of active constituents 
of Chalmugra and Gurjan oils. 

2. The Chemistry of Nitrites. 

3. The temperature variation of torsional 
rigidity of Nickel. 

The competition for the prizes will be 
open to all persons who have at any time 
been admitted to a Degree in this University 
and each prize will consist of a gold medal 
of the value of Rs. 150 and a sum of Rs. 350 
in cash. 

The theses or essays submitted for the 
prizes should be sent privately to the Regis- 
trar not later than the 30th of June, 1914. 
Every thesis must bear a motto but not the 
name of the candidate and must be accom- 
panied by a sealed envelope bearing the same 
motto outside and containing inside the name 
and address of the candidate. 

Every candidate is required to indicate 
generally in a preface to his thesis, and 
specially in notes, sources from which his in- 
formation is taken, the extent to which he 
has availed himself of the work of others 
and the portions of the thesis which he 
claims as original. He is further required 
to state whether his research has been con- 
ducted independently, under advice, or in 
CO operation with others, and in what respects 
his investigations appear to him to tend to 
the advancement of knowledge. 

Every candidate will be at liberty to 
publish his thesis, and the thesis of every 
successful candidate will be published by the 
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University. The Syndicate may also, at its 
discretion, publish any thesis which has been 
specially commended. 

The Sanskrit Examination Board, has 
been reconstituted for one year 
Board of vvith effect from the iQth June, 
1912, with I he exi-tin^ President, 
nation Menib.^rs and Secretary, namely: — 
The Hon. Justice Sir Asliutosh 
Mookerjee President, Dr. G. F. W. Xliibaut, 
Mahamahopa<lhyayas Tadu Nath Sarbabh- 
auma (Nadia\ Chitradhar Misra (Mithila), 
Kali Prasanna Bhattacharjee M A. (Barisal) 
Sib Chandra Sarbabhauma (Bhatpara), 
Pandit Jagannath Misra (Orissa), Rai Rajeiv 
dra Chandra Sastri Bahadur (Calcutta), Pan- 
dit Prasanna Chandra Vidyaratiia (Dacca), 
the Principal of the Sanskrit College, ex- 
ofiicio Secretary. 

Paper Setters, 1913 — will be out in 
AuguiSt No. I. 


MADRAS UNIVERSITY. 

The following is the list of candidates 
who passed the M, A. Degree Exa- 
Results*^"™ minaticii held in April 1912 : — 

Branch I (Mathematics). Second 
Class: Appukutlan Eradi, Kachalil (Presidency 
College,Madras). Sadasiva Aiyar,M.R. Private 
study). Third Class : Ganapati C. N. (Presi- 
dency College, Madras, and Private study,) 
Anantakrishnan, S. ( Presidency C(dlege, 
Madras,) Venkatarayan, Sekharlpurani V. 
(Private study,) Sankara Aiyar, N. (Madras 
Christian College and Private study.) 

Branch II-A (Physics). Third Class: 
Ganapatisubrahmanyam, S. (Presidency Coll- 
ege, Madras, Madras Christian College, a 'd 
Private study,) Ramaiya, R. (Madras Ciirisiian 
College, and S. P. G. College, Trichinopoly.) 

Branch Il-B (Chemistry.) I hird Class : 
Veeraraghavan, Kadayam C. (Presidency Coll- 
ege, Madras.) 

Branch Ill-C (Zoology). Third Class: 
Narayanasami, A.V.(Madras Christian College 
and Presidency College, Madras.) Sundararaj, 
B. (Madras Christian College.) 

Branch IV (Philosophy). Second Class : 
Rama Aiyar, Sesha (Private study). Pon- 
nuswami Aiyar Arinkunram R. (Madras 
Christian College.) 


Branch V (History) Third Class : Gopala 
Menon, A. (Maharaja’s College, Trivandrum) 
Q.adir Hus nn Khan (Madras Christian College 
Nizam College, Hyderabad and Private study.) 
Siibramanya Aiyar, Koduvayur I. Madras 
Christian College.) Subba Rau, Muttarazu 
(Madras Christian and Private study). Ekain- 
baram, Chiniiakavanam N. (Do.) Srinivasan, 
Venkataram i (Madras Christian College.) Ven- 
kHtaraman, Anappattur V. (Private study.) 

Branch VI (English). First Class: Sesha?.,. 
chala Aiyar, Brahmadesam C. (Tamil). Madras 
Christian College . Second Class : Chinna- 
swami. K. (Latiti) (Presidency College, Mad- 
ras.) Third Class : Srinivasaiya, Kaliyur 
(Kanaresf) (PreshhMicy College, Madras.) 
Rama Varm'4, 21st Prince of Cochin (Sans- 
kiit) (Do.) Vaidyanathan, K. S. (Sanskrit) 
(Private study'. R imaiya, T. A. (Sanskrit) 
(Madras Christian College rand Private stiidy\ 

Branch VI (Sanskrit). Third Class : Krish- 
nan, P. Ramasvvami (Sanskrits (Presidency 
College, Madras and Ihivate study.) Parames- 
varan Pillai, K (Sanskrit) (Maharaja's Col- 
lege, Trivandrum). Gopalakrishnainma, Kucld- 
manclii (Sanskrit). Private study. 


BOMBAY UNIVERSITY. 

Ilis h^xcelloncy the Ciovernor, in the capa- 
SirG.iorge Ch incellor of the Universiiy 

(-larkeon jias written a lengthy letter to the 
IJnivcrsiiy Vicc Ch uicellor on tin* subject of 

Kctorni • . f ^ 

the generous grants ot Ks. 45,000 
recurring and three lakhs non recurring by 
the (ii)vermnent of India to the Bombay Uni- 
versity. which oj)en out new possibilities of 
the greatest importance to the f Residency. 

Hi.s Excellency points out each college 
alTdiated has sought to maintain itself as a 
separate teaching university and corporate 
action is w'holly wauling in the higher func- 
tions. The responsibilities of a university, 
as they are now’ generally understood remain 
to be accepted and turned to account. Recent 
changes will fender it practically impossible 
in future for the colleges to be self-contained 
teaching units. There is now an honours 
course to deal with, and comparativtdy small 
classes in a variety of subjects will replace 
largely attended lectures in a few compulsory 
studies. These changes will have far-reach- 
ing effects upon higher education and they 
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require careful organization on the part of the 
new university in order that their full benefits 
may be reaped. 

^'We are thus already faced with the 
necessity of reforms directed to secure corpo- 
rate action for the common good. The time 
has come when the conception of the func- 
tions of tiie University needs to be broadened 
in order that it may take its rij^htfu! place in 
leading and directing the advancement of 
Wgher knowledge in our Presidency. It 
should be realised tliat Die dutie.s of the Uni- 
versity do not begin and end \>itli examina- 
tions and the conferring of degrees, thus la[)s 
ing as soon as a student is graduated. A 
living University should not concern itself 
with students alone. It should be an intellec- 
tual force in the State spreading knowledge 
and creating an atmosphere in wliich culture 
and research in all varied departments of 
human learning can continuously grow and 
flourish. I assume tliat these propositions 
would now receive general acceptance in 
India as elsewhere, but it may be said that 
the University of Bombay has not hitherto 
been in a positioti to give practical effect to 
them* The welcome assistance pro- 
vided by the Government of India goes to 
destroy this plea. The University can now 
move in the direction of that wider and more 
vigorous life which its dignity and responsibi- 
lities alike demand. It may either continue 
to follow the lines of routine which can end 
only in disappointment and discredit or it 
may become a true centre of light and leading, 
working continuously to promote the advance- 
ment of knowledge and helping to forward 
the highc.si intcllrfctual aspirations of the 
Indian peo[)le. What is now imperatively de- 
manded is the laying of a policy to serve for 
the future and the application of means avail- 
able for the purpo.ses of that policy. 

I am sure that it is now possible to obtain 
from Great Britain brilliant scholars of 
accepted autliority who would come out 
during the cold weather and deliver courses 
of lectures at Bombay and Poona. I suggest 
that three such lecturers should be obtained 
this year. The subjects should* nbt necess' 
arily be treated from the point of view of 
University examinations. The lectures 
should be such as would appeal to educated 
Indians and would give fresh impetus to 
thought and study which is greatly needed.” 




The adjourned meeting of the Bombay 
University Senate w'as held on the 
Adjourned evening of the 17th, the Hon'ble 
mleiinfr Narayan G. Chandavarkar, 

ViceCliancellor, presiding. The 
debate was resumed on the proposition of 
Sir Pherozeshah Mehta for the appointment 
of a Committee to revise the regulations of 
the University, dealing with the subjects of 
the order of business and the rules of debate. 
There were many speakers for and against 
the proposition. 

Sir Pherozeshah in replying said that in 
the course of his public life wiich had been 
conneett^d with the Senate for over forty 
years, he had learnt to receive hard blows 
with cheerfulness and somelimes with enjoy- 
ment, but, as people had talked seriously of 
the personal irritation and personal feeling 
he had introduced in the debate, he would 
venture to say that it was with the greatest 
pain he heard of an insinuation throtvn at 
him by one for whom he had very great 
admiration namely, Dr, Bhandarkar, who 
said that his obstructionist tactics were re- 
served for Indian Vice-Chancellors. This 
statement, the speaker said, was void of 
foundation and truth. He had always stood 
up for Indians and was foremost in congra- 
tulating Indians on their elevation, to a 
higher splu^re of life. In conclusion he said 
his sole object was to revise the rules and 
he had no desire to curtail the discretionary 
powers of the Vice-Chancellor, and he em- 
ph.asised the fact that he never meant that 
his proposition should be a slur on any one. 

The proposition was then put to the vote 
and was carried by 38 voles against 30. 

The Committee was then appointed, with 
Sir Basil Scott as Chairman to revise the 
rules. 


Second Division : — i Abbyankar S. P. 
2 Acharya K P, 7 Bhat N R, 9 Bhide H B, 
10 Bhide R K, ii Chandorkar 
Second LL.B. R V, 13 Chilagondanahalli R R, 
M ChiMoy C N 15 Dalai C A, 
17 Daulatjada B S, 24 Dhope- 
shwarkar A D, 27 Dubash D N. 30 Fatehi, 
T M, 31 Gandi R P, 35 Guru K M, 36 
Harjpalani L S, 44 Joshi R K. 42 Joshi SV, 
43 Kabad A N, 44 Kadri S A M, 45 Kale 
K G, 49 Khare S R, 51 Khote T E, 53 
Kirpalani S M, 54 Krishnamurti S, 58 Lobo 
^ 59 Madabhushi Runganadhaesari, 60 
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Makdum G M M, 61 Mama N Fj 62 Mangal- 
vedliekar Viihal Rajerao, 63 Masani P S, 
64 Mascarenhas James H A, 65 Mehta B D, 
69 Mehta J M, 71 Mehta M M, 73 Merchant 
G G, 75 Motwani K S, 76 Mulgaokar G V, 
77 Mulla H F, 80 Nanavati Maneksha 
Hoshangsha 83 Nickte V A, 84 Oak S R, 
85 Oka V L, 86 Oza K M, 87 Oza P M, 
89 Pandya I K, 91 Parchure N G, 92 Parekh 
C C, 94 Patel K J, 95 Patel P S, 98 Patwar- 
dhan G B, lOi Ramchandani ST, 103 
Ranade S T, 104 Rao H S, 107 Satghar S N, 
108 Savnurkar S K, 109 Shah C C, no Shah 
V K, 113 4 >hinde SR, 117 Sohoni HR, 
1 18 Spencer H B. 119 Spencer H S, 120 
Srinivasa RMS, 121 Shrinivasa R M, 
123 Tadivala J S, 124 Tafke M V, 125 
Thakar V R, 127 Thanedar G N, 129 Uma- 
rwadia T K, 130 Vad R M, 132 Vakil N R, 
133 Vasi P P, 135 Vazirani II G, 138 
Walvekar N H. 

Classed. 

(Exempted from Papers 1 1 and III) 

3. Advani Lthhraj Hukumatrai 
47 Katrak B S. 


PUNJAB UNIVERSITY. 

The following candidates have passed the 
examination for the Degree of J 3 achelor of Science, 
1912 : — 

Khalsa College, Amritsar : Lchna Singh Bindra. 
B Sc Forman Christian College, Lahore : F. 
Exam, 1912 Maya Das, Raghu Nath Das Talwar. 

Government College, Lahore : Sri Kishan 
Kapur, S. T.. Ghose, Haripada Chowdhury, Shiva 
Deva Singh Groval, liar Narinjan Das Coomar, 
Bahadur Singh, Kundan Lai Bhatia, Karam Lhand 
Mehta, Jiwan Das Sethi. 

The following candidates have passed the 
examination for the Degree of Bachelor of Teach- 
ing 

Central Training College, Lahore. — Devi Dayal 
Sh., Mahomed Ghani, Mahmud Hassan 
Ex^ Niaz Ali, Indar Sen Jain, Pindi Das 
Results Talwar, Bhagwati Pershad, Maharaj 
Narain Razdan, Charanjit Lai, Hakim 


Din, Lily A. Uppal, Kanshi Ram, Lilia F. Sircar, 
S. Ali Hasan, Bhagat Ram Aggarwal, Murli Dhar 
Moudgill, Jaiwant Ram, Ram Das, Behari Lai 
Anand, Faqir Chand, Gian Singh, Bhagwan Singh, 
Udham Singh, Vishnu Das, Bhagat Ram Sharma, 
Mubarak Ali, Thakiir Das Vaid, hlahomed Sadr- 
ud-Din, Amba Sahai Basal. 

The number of candidates that passed from 
each College at the last Intermediate 
thre A?^ Exam. (Arts Faculty) is given below : — 
Exam. Hindu College Delhi — 7, St. Ste- 

phen's College Delhi — 25, Khalsa 

(’ollege, Amritsar-~30, Mohindra College Patiala 
— 38, Murray College Sialkot — 17, Gordon Mission 
College Rawalpindi 10, F.dwarde's College 

Peshawar — 12, Prince of Wales College Jammu — 
9. Sri I’ratap College Srinagar— 15, D. A. V. 
College Lahore — 1 2 1 , Dyal Sing College Lahore 
— 60, Forman Christian C’ollegc, Lahore — 39, 
Government College Lahore — 29, Islamia College 
I.ahore — 23, Oriental College Lahore — i, Sadiq 
Fgcrlon College Bhawalpur — 8, Randhir College 
Kapurthala — iB. 

The following candidates have passed the 
Medical Examinations held in 1912 : — 
Medical Eir.st Professional Examination for 

fg, M. 15 .. 15 . S Tiratli Ram Khanna. 

marks ; passed with Honours in Physio- 
logy. A mar Singh Dogra, 548 marks. Madaii 
Gopal jihandari, 610 marks. Nanak Chand IMohau, 
557 marks. Prem Nath Siiri, 612 marks. Jamil 
Singh, 500 marks. Sankar Lai, 662 marks ; passed 
Honours in Anatomy. Raja Singh, 604 marks. 
Munshi Ram Gupta, 578 marks. Sunder Lai, 577 
marks. Sobha Ram, 541 marks. Banarsi Das, 
498 marks. Jai Diyal Gadi, 649 marks ; passed 
with Honours in Materia Mcdica. Jodha Ram, 
528 marks. Yar Mahomed Khan, 532 marks. 
Ram Nath Khosla, 559 marks. Madan 1^1 Rikhye, 
602 marks. Raghu Nath, 573 marks. Umrao 
Sinha Gupta, 613 marks. Manohar Lai Bhargava, 
628 marks ; passed with Honours in Anatomy. 
Abdul Hamid, 476 marks. Daulat Ram Bhalla, 
550 marks. Nain Singh Gurkha, 450 marks. 
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Mihomdi Yusuf, 550 marks. Malik Anup Singh, 
541 marks. Ghulam Ahmad Khan, 660 marks. 
Raghubir Singh Bhargava, 565 marks. Amar Nath 
Madhok, 629 marks. Santokh Singh, 536 marks. 

Second Professional Examination for M. B., 
B. S : — Amir Chand, 483 marks ; passed with 
Honours in Pathology and Hygiene. Triloki Nath 
Varma, 435 marks ; passed with Honours in 
Hygiene. Sain Das, 330 marks. Ganesh Das 
Kapur, 379 marks. Jagat Ram Kochhar, 377 
marks. Niolamber C. Joshio, 394 marks. Ilem 
Chandra Chakravarti, 342 marks. Mula Singh, 346 
marks. Gopal Das Madhok, 390 marks. Ataullah 
Butt, 414, marks ; passed with Honours in Patho- 
logy. Kanhya Lai Bhatia, 398 marks. Hari Rama, 
337 marks. Manohar Lai Bhagat, 348 marks. 
Kishori Lai Choudhury, 365 marks. Sanat Singh, 
318 marks. Mahomed Nawaz, 331 marks. Bal 
Krishna, 314 marks. Prabhakar Tevari, 413 marks. 

Final Professional Examination for M.B.,B.S : — 
Het Ram Aggarwal, 667 marks ; passed with 
Honours in Medicine. Jagdish Chandra, 639 
marks. Harsukh Rai, 728 marks. Beli Ram, 613 
marks. Dwarka Nath, 595 marks. Sant Singh, 
720 marks. Jagannath Prasad, 680 marks. Khush- 
bakht Rai, 657 marks. Fazal-ud-Din, 680 marks. 
Chuni Lai Sharma, 669 marks. Beni Prasad, 713 
marks. Piyara Lai Bahai, 677 marks. Nehchal 
Das Puri, 648 marks. Kripal Singh Thapar, 586 
marks. Kanwar Lai Jhanjoc, 734 marks. Ghulam 
Mahomed, 679 marks. Radha Krishan, 687 marks. 
Gopi Chand Bhargava, 623 marks. Daulat Ram 
593 marks. Mahomed Afiat Khan, 663 marks. 
Nand Lai Chopra, 580 marks. Devi Das Kapur, 
636 marks. Narendra Singh Dogra, 638 marks. 
Nawab Din, 577 marks. 

The following candidates have passed the 
Second L. M. S. Examination under Transitory 
Regulation (j , Calendar page 234: — P. N. Sen, 
909 marks. Daya Ram Kapur, 987 mirks. II. N. 
Bose, 1032 marks. Bishan Djis, 882 marks. Ram 
Gopal, 900 marks. 


ALLAHABAD UNIVERSITY. 


The following changes in Chapter 

Regluon XVII Of the University Regulations 

for the dealing with the Degree of Doctor of 
degree of - , , . j t* 

LtD. Letters have been sanctioned: — tor 

the existing regulations under this 
chapter substitute the following: — 

1. Any Master of Arts of the University may, 
at least three years after he has taken the M. A. 
Degree, be admitted to the examination for the 
Degree of Doctor of Letters. 

2. The examination will be entirely viva voce^ 
based chiefly on an original thesis offered by the 
candidate, at least six months before the annual 
meeting of the Senate, upon — 


(a) any subject connected with Ancient 
India ( History, Phihdogy, Archajology 
Philosophy, Religion), if the candidate 
has taken his M. A. Degree of Sanskrit; 
or (^) Arabic Philology, Comparative Philology 
of the Semitic languages, History of 
Arabic language and literature, if the 
candidate has taken his M. A. Degree 
in Arabic. 


3. A candidate who has been found qualified 
for the Degree of Doctor of Letters shall pay to 
the University, through the Registrar, the sum of 
rupees two hundred ( Rs. 200 ) for the diploma 
of the said degree. 

4. Every candidate, who intends to supplicate 
for the said degree, shall communicate his inten- 
tion to do so, to the Registrar and also the special 
subject chosen by him for the original thesis. 
No application for admission to the said degree 
will be entertained, unless it is supported by two 
members of the Faculty, or two Doctors of the 
University, who shall have testified that the appli- 
cant is a fit and proper person to supplicate for 
the degree. The communication shall be laid 
before the Faculty of Arts. If the application is 
approved, the Faculty shall appoint a board of 
three members, who, if so required, advise the 
candidate as to the amount of knowlege and 
research required of him. 

5. When the supplicant has prepared his 
thesis, he shall forward it to the Registrar for sub- 
mission to the afore-said Board, staling therein 
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what part of it he himself considers original, and 
what authorities he has utilized in preparing it. 

‘6. The board aforesaid shall proceed to 
examine the sai(i thesis with a view to determining 
its value and importance. If, in the opinion of 
the Hoard, the thesis evinces sufficient merit and 
research, they shall, through the Registrar, instruct 
the candidate to present himself for a rmi voct 
examination at a date, lime and place to be fixed 
by the Dean of the ! 'acuity in consultation with 
the members of the Iinard. 

7. If after the , ',va voce examination, the 
Board are satisfied iImI the candidate has really 
worked on original lines and is conversant with 
his subject, ai|d is fit nd proper person for the 
degree, they will in.dc a recommendation to that 
effect to the Faculty of Arts. 

8. Such recommendation shall be laid before 
the next meeting of the Faculty, and if approved 
by it, shall be submitted through the Syndicate 
to the Senate, along with other motions for the 
conferment of degrees under section 16 of the 
Indian Universities Act of 1904. 

Candidates for the Practical 13 . Sc. examina- 
Practical tion in Biology must, for the exami- 
Exem. nation of 1913 and future years, 
in Biology provide themselves with their own 
scalpels, scissors, and forceps, together with one 
razor, for use during the examinations. 

The following are the names of the candidates 
who have passed the Intermediate re-examination 
held at Nagpur in June : — Second Division. — 
Pastekar ■Manohar Hal want, Saungikar Narsing 
Intermediate V^iiivak, Isaac Joseph, Laxinan 
re-axain. Narayan Huddar, Mahadeo Kamchandra 
results Chandorkar, Vinayek Trimbak Thoke- 
kar, Ghulam Mohi Uddin Sufi. Third Division — 
Agnihotry Vithal IMahadeo, Hobade Hajirao Namdeo 
Chhatre Vinyak Govind, Deshpandc Shantaram 
Shanker Rao, Gharpure Damodhar Vyankatesh, 
Hirurkar Narayan Pralhad, Kclkar Laxman I lari, 
Keshkar Vishnu Narhar, Khotkar Dattatraya Janar- 
dhan,Kulkarni illiarat Ramchandra,]\rahoined Abdus 
Sattar Khan, Nande Shrikrishna Narayan, Ranade 
Chintaman Ramchandra,.Shekdar Vishwanath Hha.s- 
kcr, 'Fikle Shankar l^ladhaorao, Virkar Kashinalh- 
Halkrishna l^'aiz Mahomed Khan, Rastiir Chand 
Agarwala, Leonanl G.D’Silva, Mahomed Ahamadui- 
lah Khan, Mirza Abdul Ifa/ix Haig, Narayen Kani- 
krishna Pandharpurkar, Narayen Govind Adbey, 
Saved Faizal llassan, Vilhal Ramchandra Kelkar, 
Vinayek ^lartand Waiker, Venkalcsh Damodhar’ 
Vaidya, Venkatesh Krishnaji Gujewar, Wasudeo 
Shridhar Kirolikar, Yeshvant Solomon Timothy, 
Quadir Ali. 



and Schools. 


The following gentlemen are appointed to be 
members of the Hoard of Visitors of 
Sibpur Civil the Civil Engineering College, Sibpur:- 
cXg?""® The Hon’blc Mr. P. C. Lyon, Secretary 
to the Government of Bengal, Public 
Works Department ; Director of Public Instruction, 
Bengal ; Commissioner of the Bimhvan Division ; 
Agent, East Indian Railway ; Manager, E. B. S. 
Railway \ Agent, B. N. Rail way, '.Chief Inspector of 
Mines ; District Magistrate of Howrah ; Civil 
Surgeon of Howrah ; Inspector of European 
Schools, Bengal ; Principal, Engineering College, 
Sibpur, Secretary : Secretary to the Government r)f 
Bihar and Orissa, Public Work Department, Roads 
and Buildings Branch ; Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, Assam ; Head blaster of the Dacca School of 
Engineering ; Principal, Bihar School of F.nginccr- 
ing ; The Lord Bishop of Calcutta ; Mr. S. J 1 . Hes- 
lop, General Manager, New Birbhum Coal C’o. ; 
Mr. Phanibhushan I\Iukerjcc ; Babu Nibaraiichandra 
Sirkar ; Sir R. N. Mookerjee ; ^Mr. W. R. Steele ; 
Dr. Nilratan Sircar ; Nawal) A. F. IM. Abdur Rah- 
man ; Mr. W. B. Mac-Cabe, Chief Engineer to the 
Corporation of Calcutta ; Mr. R. R. Simpson, Seni- 
or Inspector of Mines ; and Mr. W.Tate. Professor, 
Engineering ^College. Sib])ur, Assistant Secre- 
tary. 


Judging from the report for the year 1911-12, 
of the Madras Law College, we should say that the 
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working of tha institution has been 
CoHege satisfactory. According to the 

report of Mr. R. A. Nelson, the Princi- 
pal of the College, the total number of students on 
the rolls on the 31st March 1912 was 455 against 
301 in 1910-11, thus showing an increase of 154 
students. With regard to the University Examina- 
tions, 88 students appeared direct from the College 
during the year under report for the 13 . L. Degree 
of whom 40 passed, 203 appeared for F. L., 108 
having secured a pass. No examination took place 
during the year under report, as regards Pleader- 
ship students, for the date of the Examination had 
been shifted to April-]\Iay. Referring to financial 
affairs, we find that there was a surplus of Rs. 34, 
132, the largest in the history of this College as 
j)ointed out by the Principal. We learn from the 
report that the College authorities have been im- 
proving the institution by the provision of electric 
lights and fans. 'Phe Government could well afford 
to lower the College fees. 

The Government has assumed control of Gujrat 
College which will now be managed as a Govern- 
ment educational institution under the 
control of the Director of Public Ins- 

Col icgc 

Iruction. 


I'he lecture on “Swami Dayanand Saraswati, his 
life and work” delivered on Friday 
College^ " evening the 5th instant by Shrijut Kavi 
Junagadh Maharani Shanker Sharma before the 
Bahanddiii College Debating Club was 
on excellent pronouncement, instructive, as it was, 
of many important lessons. 

With a few initiatory remarks the lecturer said : 
“The life of Swami Dayanand has a .‘special interest 
and fascination for us Kathiawaris and failing to 
study Ilis life means erring from a reverential 
duty to llis pious memory. Our Swami flourished 
at a time when society and religious had reached a 
problematical stage in India which called for a 
practical solution. He had to root out weeds of 


superstition, blind faith and unprincipled dog- 
matism from the ground of religion ])eforc sowing 
in the seeds of true faith and sound religious con- 
victions. It is to him that we owe the fiiithful 
elucidation of the Vedas, those doctrines, princi})Ies 
and philosophy. Ilis strenuous and disinterested 
attempts at social reform have won him the ever 
lasting gratitude of the Hindu community. ’ Prof. 
13 hatt, who was in the chair, in a s])ccch eulogistic 
of the abilities of the lecturer pointed out some 
defects of our society and suggested some potent 
remedies thereof 

A vote of thanks to the chair and the lecturer 
brought the proceedings of the day, to a close. 


The college opened on the ifith instant, being 
a great rush of students in the college, 
Coflegc there is no room in the boarding 
houses. Two more J3unglows have 
been hired. They too have been packed up with 
students. ]\Iany are going back disappointed for 
want of accomodation. 

After spending one year in France, Germany 
and England Prof. Nag of Chemistry is again 
amongst us. He is very popular among students. 
It is owing to his presence in the college that there 
is so great a rush of science students. 

A large number of Professors has been added 
to the college. Science staff has been consider- 
ably incrca.scd. One more I’rofessor of biology 
and three asst, demonstral' ^ of Physics, Chemis- 
try and biology have been ;i, i)ointcd. I\lr . Ishwari 
Pershad b.a. an ex-sludenl . the college has been 
appointed as Asst. Professoi of History. 
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WORKINGMAN’S INSTITUTIONS. 


An Appeal. 

Several institution for impartinp^ elementary 
education (including technical education) to work- 
ingmen have been started in Calcutta and the 
mofussil, during the last few years. These insti- 
tutions are worked almost entirely by voluntary 
teachers. A Central Committee has now been 
formed for organised effort in furtherance of the 
cause that these institutions represent. At present, 
eight different institutions [at Teghara (Sodepur) 
in the Barrackpur Sub-Division, Sompara, Kadai 
and Gorabazar in the Murshidabad district 
Manicktolla Street, Bailakkhana Road, Bowbazar 
and Narikeldanga in Calcutta] with 320 pupils and 
55 workers are represented on the Committee. 
About a dozen more institutions are likely to join 
the committee within the next few months. The 
utility of these institutions has been proved and 
within a short time many eminent men like Sir 
Gurudas Banerjee, Sir R. N. Mukerjee, c.i.e., 
Mr. S. P. Sinha, Babu Rabindranath Tagore, the 
Hon'blc Mr. Justice Sharfuddin, Mr. II, W. 
Orange, Sir A. Pcdler, Prof. W. S, Urquhart, 
Dr. Brajendranath Seal, Dr. P. C. Ray, Prof. 
Benoyendranath Sen, and others have expressed 
their sympathy with the objects of these institutions 
and lent their hearty support. The institutions 
not only impart education to workingmen by 
regular classes, lectures and magic lantern exhibi- 
tions but try to help them in their daily life by 
creating a new atmosphere among them, so that 
they may become better workmen in every way. 

In view of the work that these institutions are 
doing with inadequate means, the Central Com- 
mittee beg to appeal to the public for funds, to 
enable the Committee to help the extisling insti- 
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tutions to do their work more efficiently as well as 
to start new ones in localities in which there are no 
such institutions at present. Contributions sent to the 
President at ii, William’s Lane, will be gratefully 
acknowledged. Communications should be ad- 
deessed to the Secretary, Central Committee of 
Workingman’s Institutions, 82, Harrison Road, 
Calcutta. 

D. N. MALLIK, 

President. 

BIDHAN CHANDRA RAY, 
RADHAKAMAL MUKIIERJEE, 
Vice-Pesidents, 


I. Public Secondary Technical Examination. 
Am Mechanical Engineering ; — 

First Division. Ilariram Sakhuja (Bengal Tech 

Bengal Institute) and Jitendra Kumar 

National Ghosh. P, Electrical Engineering, 
Education^ Division. Hariram Sakhuja ; 

Technical Siircndra Kumar Roy ; Rash Bchari 
xams. 191a DhirendraLal Banerjee 

all from Bengal Technical Institute. 

C. Geology. 

Second Division: Mukunda Chandra Roy(BcngaI 
Technical Institute). 

D. Dyeing, 

Second Division. 

Suresh Chandra Das Gupta (Bengal Technical 
Institute). 

II. Public Primary Technical Examination. 

A. Mechanical and Electrical Fitting. 

First Division : Prafulla Chandra Roy, Moksada 
Manna, Durga Charan Ghosh, Hem Chandra 
Bose, Manorajan Sircar, alljrom Bengal Technical 
Institute. 

III. F* INAL Draftsman and Survey 
Course Examination. 

First Division : Bishnupada Sahu Kali Dlion 
Chatterjee and Nabin Krishna Mukhopadhyaya all 
from B* T. 
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IV. Special Secondary Technical Examination 
First Division. Surendra Nath Chakravarty 

(Rangpur National School). Second Division ; 
Nagendra Nath Gupta, Surcsh Dastidar, Rungpur N. 
School. Third Division : Narendra Nath Sircar, 
Rungpur National School. 

V. Special Primary Tkchnical Examination. 
First Division : Sasliadhar Chavravarty Mymen 

siug National School, Upendra Chandra Roy (My- 
mensing National School) and Nagendra Nath 
13 andopadh}'aya (Rangpur National School) Second 
Division : Mukunda Lai Dutt (Rangpur National 
School) Brajendra Kishorc Adhicary, Kanina Kama 
Sircar, Mymensingh ( no School ) Jatindra Narain 
Roy Basanta Kurnar Dey, Uma Charan Nandi and 
Jatindra Nath Nandi, Rungpur N. .School. 1 'hird 
Division : Karuna Sindhu ]\laiulaland Mohini 
Mohan Bagchi, Rung[)ur National School. 

The following candidates have passed the final 
examination of the Commercial Normal 
deiiartment, attached to the Reid 
Results Christian College, lAicknow, held in 
April 1912 — Firs/ Dirusion. — i Keshava 
Shaslri Manckar. Second Division . — 2 R. C. Dey 
and 3 Ram Saran Sharrna. 

The class for instruction in Analylical 
Chemisiry, was opened on the first of July, 1912. 

Students, who have passed the Entrance or 
Matriculation ILxamination of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity, are eligible for admi.ssion into the 
Chemistry class. I’hose who have not passcil 
ebssatthe the Entrance or Matriculation Exami- 
Association nation may be admitted on their pass- 
Cuitivation Preliminary Test ICxaminaiion 

of Science of the Association. Only a limited 
number of .students will be admitted. 
An admission fee of Rs. 5 and tuition fee of Rs. 5 
per month well be charged from each student, and 
a deposit of Rs. 20 as a security against breakages. 

Casual students will have to pay an admission 
fee of Rs. 5 and Rs. 18 in advance for three 
months working in the chemistry class and a 
deposit of Rs. 20 as a security against breakages. 


The course for the Commercial Analysis Class 
will ordinarily extend to two years. 

The course for the first year ze;i 7 / consist of: — 

I. Chemistry — Inorganic, having special 
reference to its technical aspects. 

II. Practical Chemistry — Detection and sepa- 
ration of bases and acids. Preparation of 
reagents. 

III. Elementary Physics — General Properties 
of Matter and Heat. 

IV. A course of instructions on the use of 
Physical and Chemio-physical apparatus. 

V. Elementary Botany — Morphology, Histo- 
logy, Physiology and Classification of 
plants ; a few important Natural Orders 
with special reference to Indian Economic 
Products. 

At the end of the first year an examination will 
be held on all the subjects, written and practical, 
in order to ascertain the fitness of the students for 
promotion to the 2nd year class. In this examina- 
tion a student will have to secure 30 per cent, of 
the marks in each subject and 40 per cent, for the 
aggregate to earn promotion. 

The course for the SecOnd year ivill consist of: — 

I. Chemistry —A more advanced course of Inor- 

ganic Chemistry and Organic Chemistry. 

II. Practical Chemistry — Quantitative Analysis 
(Gravimetric and Volumetric). 

III. Special analysis of water, milk, butter, 
ghee, Hour, sugar, meat and other food 
stuffs, vegetable and mineral oils, spirits, 
wines, and malt liquors, drugs (Indigenous 
and European), indigo and other dye 
stuffs, and substances used in various arts 
and manufactures. 

IV. Elementary Physics — Light, Electricity 
and Magnetism. 

K strict examination, written and practical, at 
the end of the 2nd ^car will be held by a competent 
Board of Examiners. The successful student will 
be awarded a certificate by the Board of Examiners 
of having qualified as an analytical chemist. 
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OTHER EDUCATIONAL ADVANCES 

^ 0En0E 7 0i^^L.-i70tal0Ej0[3\013j0l3T0E/0l3l0E/0E\Cr2/ t>^’ 


A press communique issued l^y the Education 
SropG of Department slates ; — It has been finally 
Non-Official decided that the educational scope of 
Universities University at Aligarh or Uenares 

should be limited to the locality in which it may be 
established. 


The Hindu University. 

On the ist a meeting of about ten thousand 
Great people presided over by the iMaharaja 

Meeting at of Kashmir was held at Srinagar 
Srinagar Connection with the Hindu Univer- 

sity deputation. In response to the appeal of the 
Maharaja of Darbhanga who headed the Dciuitation 
the Maharaja of Kashmir delivered an eloquent 
speech soliciting subscriptions. The present gift of 
the Maharaja of Kashmir represents a capital value 
of the three adft half lakhs. Dewan Ainar Nath, 
Chief Minister, has given ]\s. 1,200 yearly in perpe- 
tuity. There were other handsome subscriptions. 

The Maharaja of .Darbhanga and i’amlil Madan 
The Hindu ^^^han Malaviya are now diciissing the 
University Hindu University scheme. The latter 
left Simla on the 12th and the former on 
the 14th instant. They will visit Umbala.Saharanpur, 
Hardwar and Lucknow to raise funds for the Uni- 
versity. The total amount subscribed is now 
about 63 lakhs besides annual grants of 12 thou- 
sand rupees each from the Kashmir and Bikanir 
Durbars. About seven lakhs have been collected 
and the society which >\as regisierecl will ik ’ole 
special attention to collection during the rains, and 
an effort will be made to induce the Government 
of India to undertake legislation as early as possi- 
ble. This will, however, depend upon the collec- 
tion as the ollidal stipulation is that fifty lakhs 
must be put into a bank before legislative action is 
taken. 

It is also excepted that the Moslem University 
Bill will be ready for introduction next winter if 
not earlier. 


The Maharaja of Darbhanga and the Hon. 

Pamlit MaiUin IMohan IMalaviya arrived 
Meeting at , , . , , , . 

Saharanpur the morning of the 17th. instant 

and were received by all leading men. 
The jiroccssion passed through the finely decorated 
streets amiilst great enthusiasm. The Maharaja 
of Darbhanga presidetl at a public meeting 
held licre in connection with the Himlu 
University movement. About 400 people 
attended. I'lie Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan Mala- 
viya appealed for funds. About Rs. 23,000 oas 
been promised, of which about Rs. 4,000 was paid 
on the sj)ot. We hope the district will contribute 
a large amount. 


Bengal 
National 
Couiuril ot 
Kdiicalion 
Ib'sult of 
I'ublio 
bxams. 
I 9 » 2 . 


All the names are given in order of 
merit and those against which no name 
of college or school is .specified are 
to be understood as belonging to the 
Bengal National College. 

I. Proficiency Examination (4 years 
course.) 


A Physics : — First Class, Huicndra Nath 
Miikeijee. Second Class. Samhliu Nath Bando- 
padhaya (K.xlernal). 

B. Chemistry : -Second Class. Sudhamay 
Chalterjee and Salyaianjan Roy. 

11 . Proficiency Examination (2 years courV*.) 

A. History : — 'third Division. R. S.Pimputkar. 

III. Seventh Standard Examination, 

A. Literary Course : Fust Division Jitendra 
Krishna prize winner Ainalendu Das Gupta (Lit. 
A.) Jitendra Candna Panerjee (Lit. A.). Second 
Divisoin, Jogendra Nath Choudhury (Lit. B.) 
Monohar Sircar (Lit. A.) 

B. Scientific Course : -~Fii.si Division. Digin- 
dra Kumar Ghosh (Sc, A.) Second Division. 
Upendra Kishore Roy (Sc. A.) Birendra Nath 
Sen Gupta (Sc, A.) Birendra Kumar Sen Gupta 
(Sc. A.) Pqrna Chandra Roy (Sc. A.) 'third 
Division. Ramesli Chandra Samaddar (Sc.B.) 
and Jnanendra Nath Sen Gupta (Sc. B.). First 
Division. Kamiiii Kumar Mitra (Rangpur National 
School) (Jatindra Kiishna Medal VVinner.)Krshnaji 
Shrinivas Kowjalji, Harish Chandra Roy (Sylhet 
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National School. ) Atul Chandra Bhattacharyya 
(Mymensing National School.) 

S'.;cond Division : — Nirmalendu Das Gupta, 
Suresh Chandra Purkayasiha (Sylhet Naiional 
School) Dinabandiiii Das, Mannvitha N^lh Pal 
iSanihati National School) (KMern d) Dhlrendra 
Nath Sen Gupta ( Jh.ilakaii Nation d School.' Durgcs 
Chandra Putkayasiha Sylhet National School) 
Sali.sh Chandra Dulirt Jlialakali School.) Ahinash 
Chandra Das (jiipla (Sanihali National School) 
(External) Ilareiidra Kiishna Daw. 

Thiid Division : — Sudhir Chandia Dutta (S)lhct 
National School) Kiishna Bhusan Gupta, Brajendra 
Nath Das (Sylhet National School), Waman 
Laxm m Panchkhede (Exterii^al.) 

This year a fairly large number of boys be- 
longing to the backward classes amongst us have 
passed the Matriculation examination. 
Nearly all the boys are in straitened 
Ktliicational circumstances. Every one of them is 
Confcremc* prosecute Ids studies fuither. 

A few succeed in securing board and lodging either 
in the houses of their well-to-do fellow caste-men 
or of genet ous gentlemen belonging to other 
communities in the city. One main dilliculty stands 
ir, 'he way of the majority of this class of 1 oys 
and ihdt is the payment of the C'ollege fees, 

Mf'StlK the colleges receive a number of appli- 
cations in ibis season praying for concession 
in the matter of fees and all the piivale 

colleges very kindly set ap.iit a numher 

of free and half-free .studentships. It is iin- 

po.ssihle however for the college authorities to 
grant the prayer iu every case. We have resolved 
therefore to issue this appeal to the public on 
behalf of this cla.ss of sludeiils. Ottr iiitenti om 
is to collect a small fund out of which to pay 
the College foes of such students .specially of the 
backward classes who cannot allord to study 
further ort account of their inability in this respect. 
Any contribution will be most thankfully received 
by Dr. U. N. Mukerji, 56, Miizapore Street, 
Calcutta and will be acknowledged in the Bengalee, 
Bvomkksh Chakkavarti. 
SuRKNDRA Nath B.\nerjka. 
Upendra Nath Mukerji. 





Our Leeds corre.spondent writes : — Dr. P. C. 

Presidency College 

Dr. Ray , , , , 

at Leeds C alcutta, came hero on the 21st June 

and stayed for the week end as a guest 
of Dr. Cohen — the profos.sor of Organic Chemistry 
in this University. 'Phe same evening Dr. Cohen 
invided all the Indian students to meet Dr. Ray 
at his house. Prof. Sadler, the Vice-Chancellor 
and Prof. Smithells " ihc professor of Inorga- 
nic Chemistry, were also present. We are extre- 
mely grateful lo Dr. Cohen for his kind manners 
and hospitality. On Saturday morning Dr. Ray 
visited the University and lie was very much 
interested with the work of the science depart- 
ments. On Sunday morning he met the Indian 
sludenis ami in the afternoon he left for Sheflicld. 
On the whole he .seemed lo be highly satisfied 
with the eomliiion of the Indian students in Leeds 
ho being of ojnnion that more of our students 
shoulil come over to I.ec(ls and as for ourselves, 
well, his visit will ever be remembered for his 
kindly ami encouraging advice. 


The Dundee meeting of the British Association 
will offer many attractions — cdiica- 
British tional, scientific, and social. The 
at'^Dundcc" attendance of foreign savants is likely 
lo be large, Physiok)gy being strongly 
represented. The presidency of Prof. Schafer 
doubtless contributed to this feature. Shipping 
problems and wirelcs.s telegraphy will be promt- 
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nent in the engineering section, and the geology 
of Scotland will not only receive attention in the 
form of papers and discussions, but will give rise 
to excursions of unique interest. We know that 
people can live at Dundee or Edinburgh without 
becoming geologists, but we cannot explain how 
they do it. Zoologists will have an excellent lime, 
and a popular element will be a cinematograph 
exhibition of whale-fishery. The geographers 
will be occupied with problems of Africa and the 
Antarctic, while the chemists will devote most of 
their time to research in Organic Chemistry. The 
meeting will last from the first to the second 
Wednesday in September. The address of the 
Association is Burlington House, f^ondon, W. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY. 

Election o ^ F.R.C.P., was elected Vice- 

Chancellor for the year 1912 in succes- 
Year 1912- sion to Sir William Collins ]\T.D., M.S., 
B.Sc., F.R.C.S., whose term of office 
had expired. 


Prof. J. Norman Collie, Ph. D., 

Director of jx.D., F.R.S. was appointed Director 

LaborSies of the Chemistry T^aboratories, Univer- 

at University College, in succc.ssion to Prof. Sir 
College ^ ' 

William Ramsay, as from SepU'inber 

I St next. 


On his retirement from the Edwin 

Chair of^^ Chadwick Chair of Municipal Engineer- 

Engineering ing at University College the title of 

at University < Emeritus Professor *' was conferred 
College 

upon Prof. Osbert Chadwick, C.M.G. 


Dr. W. H. Eccles, D.Sc., Head of the Depart- 
University Mathematics at the South- 

Readership Western Polytechnic Institute, was 
in Graphics University Reader- 

ship in Graphics tenable at University College as 
from September ist next. 


Resignation Academic Council reported 

by Pr.)fos.sor that Prof. F. G. Donnan, F.R.S., had 
Donnan of 

the resigned the University Chair of 
Chalrof^^ General Chemistry to which he had 
General been appointed as from September ist, 

Chemistry 


Bequest by 
the l.'ite Mr. 

T. n. 
Murray to 
Department 
of 

Egyptology 
at University 
College 


A bequest of ;f2oo was accepted 
from the late ?tlr. IT.’T). Murray for 
the establishment of a Travelling 
Scholarship of that amount in connec- 
tion with the Department of Egypto- 
logy at University College. 


I'he University has received three munificent 
gifts from Mr. Waller IMorison. IMr Mori.sQn origi- 
nally olTcrctI Balliol College Z^,ooo 
Oxford to imll down the jiresent ugly^utler- 
field Chapel and restore as far as possible the 
beautiful sixteenth-century chapel which was wanton- 
only destroyed in one of the worst acts of early 
Victorian vandalism. 'Fhe College after some 
hc.silalion, resolved not to acce]>l tlic oiler. Since 
then Mr. Morison has given the University ^fro, 000 
to form the nucleus of a pension fund for Profess- 
ors — a most useful purpose — and /"lo, 000 to endow 
a readership in Egyptology. In the last week of 
term it was announced that he has given yet a third 
1 0,000 to the University to endow the propo.sed 
Economic Research in Agrijulture. It is proposed 
i j spend /*3,ooo in equipment of laboratories aiic 
to use the income of the remaining /*7,ooo for the 
necessary annual expenses. 
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University of Wurzburg 

Wi&rzburg, 4th July 1912 

Dear Mr.- 

Before I left India I had promised to let you 
know something about the German system of 
education in the Universities here. Now is the 
time to redeem this promise. Till now 1 was 
reading in Cambridge and now I have come over 
to this University of Wurzburg. You may be 
interested to know that 1 am reading specially the 

at present and it will be the subject of 

my thesis. 

To begin at the beginning. As you know 
education here is compulsory. A child begins at 
about six and the first jclrool it attends is the 
Volkschule which are government institutions. 
All children must go to this school and must be 
there at least fpur and not more than nine years 
there. The children are even there distinguished 
into two groups one containing the children of 
the masses who are unable to afford higher edu- 
cation and the other of the higher classes who 
go in for the higher University careers. Taking 
the first mentioned first. These children go on 
in the school till the 15th year. They are almost 
e.xactly like the primary schools — the curriculum 
is reading, writing, arithmetic, a litile geography, 
a little history and some religion. The children 
are promoted year after year and there are nine 
classes but in no circumstances is a child allowed 
to be there more than nine years. He may leave 
before nine years are out and most generally 
do so and then are sent on to the purely technical 
institutions which abound all over. Some go for 
the agricultural cour.se, others for textiles and 
various industries, others again for carpentry or 
blacksmith’s trade and other crafts. The boys 
mostly leave the school as soon as the rudiments 
of learning are acquired and after the minimum 
four years have been put in at the Volkschule 
( - Folk-school). 

For those who want to go in for University 
careers. These leave the Volkschule immediately 
after the fourth year is complete and then 
they have three alternatives before them — (i) the 
humonistisches Gymnasium (the humanistic high 
school) (2) the Real G^^mnasium and (3) the 
Oberreal Schule. 

The first teaches entirely classical subjects. 
The boys have to be here about nine years but 
unlike the volkschule they must pass through 
the highest classes and in the 9th class must pass 
an examination before entering the University. 
This applies to all the three classes of schools and 
for strangers wishing to join the German Universities 
the standard of these “High schools’* is required. 
It is a very high standard quite equal to the 


graduation in India. One fact must be borne 
in mind. The Germans rightly or wrongly 
believe that a man who comes to the Universities 
must know something of everything and every- 
thing of something. The Universities (except in 
the Legal and Medical Faculties) turn out men 
specialists in a very narrow sphere only. The 
thesis for the Ph. D. are highly specialised contri- 
butions appealing to barely half a dozen men in 
the world. Therefore it seems needful to cram 
the little brain as full of facts, during the nine^ 
years or more at one of these three kinds of High 
Schools, as possible. 

To return to the classical department — the 
subjects are there spread over nine years— German 
(history, language, literature) T.atin and (ireek 
(hi.story, language, literature and antiquities). 
Ancient Law — and Custom — Ancient Philo.sophy. 
Then as voluntary subjects one or more of the 
modern Latin languages — French, Italian or 
Spanish. This type of education is gone in for 
by the Theological people and by a few lawyers 
and of course the future Professors of this 
subject. In the Real Gymnasium there is an 
attempt made to blend the modern and the classical. 
There is “little Latin and no Greek.” The subjects 
are German and Latin as before. French Science 
(elements of almost every branch) history (general 
European), Geography, Mathematics (including 
trigonometry) some slight psychology and philo- 
sophy. These are compulsory and then for 
optional, English or Italian or Spanish. 

The Oberreal Schule is quite modern, no 
ancient languages there. Students must have the 
knowledge of /jro modern European languages 
besides German and one of these two must be 
French. The second is mostly English. Then 
there *are all the various sciences in great detail 
and mathematics up to the calculus, history and 
geography. As optional they may have a further 
knowledge of one of these. 

'Phen the student comes to the University. 
There he has a four years’ course and either chooses 
the “Philo-sophical" or the “Scientific*’ faculty. 
Roughly speaking “Philosophy*’ means much the 
same as “Arts” in India. That is his chief subject 
on which he writes his thesis. He studies the 
particular subject or branch with a Professor in 
great detail and then chooses the subject of his 
thesis. This is sent up to the Senate for approval 
and then if approved, on an appointed day he 
sits for the examination. It is an oral examination 
lasting %r about an hour during which his know- 
ledge of the subject is thoroughly tested. 

Besides this chief subject there are to be two 
“subsidiary subjects” and they must belong to 
the same faculty as the principal one. Very ex- 
tensive choice is left except for this restriction. 
Thas I myself have chosen for my principal sub- 
ject Sanskrit and my thesis will be on the first 
three chapters of the and my subsidiary 
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subjects are “Comparative Philology’’ and “’rhc 
science of education.” In each of these there is 
an oral examination of about half an hour duration 
each. It is generally the professor himself who 
examines the students and he generally happens 
to know the work and worth of the students. There 
are no fixed days for the examination but the 
student is called up as soon as his thesis is ready 
and approved. If the thesis is not approved the 
.student may write another. 

In law and medicine however besides the thesis 


there is a written examination lasting over some 
days on all the branches of the subject. 

Such is the system followed here. 1 forgot 
however one point that physical exercise (gym- 
nastics) and religion are compulsory in all the 
three kinds of “High Schools.” 

I shall be happy to be of further use to you 
or to give you any more information you may want. 

With good wishes, 

Yours sincerely, 

IRACH J. S. TARAPORKVALA. 


YALE UNIVERSITY U. S. A. 

PROGRESS REPORT DURING THE FIRST SEMESTER 


BY I- 

HEM DAS GUPTA ( 0 / the National Council of Education J Bengal ) 


Subjects. 

1 Results. 1 

1 Books used. 

Amount read. 

1 Remarks, 



w.* 

bo 






0 

4-1 








‘a 

c/: 


, 



German D D (i) Word-Kook. 

(2) German Gram- 
mar by W. D. Whit- 
ney (Prof, of Sanskrit 
and Comparative Phi- 
lology and ISIodern 
Languages in Yale 
College^ 

(3) Willkommcn in 
Deutschland by W. E. 
INIosher ( Prtjf. of 
fk*rman in Oberlin 

( ollege). 

(4) (]ermelhauscn 
by F. Grerstacker. 


(1) Nouns only. 

(2) Almost whole book except- 
ing several exercises at the end 
of the book. Pages — 395. 


(3) About -^o Pages ; No lini^Exam 

in Trre 
winter term. 

(4) Whole Book ... 46 Pages. 


Mathematics 


Mechanical 

Drawing 


D C’ 


(’ 


( 1 ) Analytic Geo- 
metry (Solid A' Plane) 
by Smith & Gale. 

(2) A special chap- 
ter on the same. 


(1) Mcchupical 
Drawing by J. M. 
Tracy C. E. 

(2) Supplement to 
the same by H. B. 
North. M. E. 

*1# 


(i) Whole Book 47 Pages. 


(2) About 35 Pages. 

(3) Practical exercise on the 
same in the Drawing room (curve- 
plotting, solid drawing ; surface 
drawing. 

Topics ^Geometrical problems, 
lettering, Sketching simple objects, 
use of curved rules ; orthogra- 
phic projections ; Isometric and 
cabinet projections ; Solid tipped 
at angles ; Plane sections ; Dimen- Finished in 
tioned and working Drawings ; winter term. 
Tracing ; Conventional Drawings 



Descriptive No book used. Topics: — Points & lines in space; 

Geometry C Printed notes by Prof. Planes; fundamental principles 

Tracy C. K. & Prof, of solid Geometry ; Traces of Bej^ins in 

North M. K. supple- planes & lines ; Revolution of Winter 

mented by class points & lines in space, their 

notes & lectures. applications ; passing? of planes No Kxam in 

through containing lines parallel Winter 

or intersecting ; intersection of 
planes ; 'Prue length of lines in 
space ; 'Priie length of borderline 
of Geometrical figures in space ; 
plane sections ; intersections of 
planes & surfaces ; cone, cylinder, 
sphere ; ellipsoid, paraboloid ; 
hyperboloid : pyramid ; ruled 
surfaces, tourns etc. Intersection 
of surfaces ; development of 
.surfaces : angle between lines in 
space ; angle between planes ; 
passing planes through a line k 
parallel to another line or plane ; 

^ ^ Revolution planes and so on. 

Mechanical ^ C (jxed book Wc have visited about 20 shops 

Technology Printed notes by Mr. of which Farrel Foundry Machine 

11 . L. Seward supple- shop — Bigelow Boilers Co. — New 
mented by lecture Haven gas T.ight Co, New Haven 
notes. Watch Co., and N. 11 . Automobile Begins in 

Reference-books : — Co., are the most important. We winter, No 

(1) Machine shop- are to make free hand sketches of final Exam, 
tools & Methods by the typical machines and Engines in winter. 

W. S, Leonard. etc. in the shops and are to make 

(2) Lathe Design by written reports of the operations of 

Nicholson & Smith somc^ of the important shops. 

(3) hdements of Steam We are to observe the mechanism 

Engineering by Span- of typical machines and to solve 
Icr, Green and Mar- numerical problems relating to 
shall. them. 

(4) 1. C. S. Pamphlet 
on ]\Iaterials of cons- 
truction. 

(5) The American 
Machanist’s Hand- 
book by Colvin & 

Stanley. 

(6) 'rcchnical Dictio- 
nary Vol. 1 . 

ty) ^lodern Milling 

Machinery Joseph 

Horner. 

Whole book --758 pages supple- *No final e.Ka- 
Physics A * A Physics by Hastings & mented by lectures. It ivS a con- mination in 

Beach densed book specially meant for winter. 

Slfeflield Scientific School. It is 
just like notes. 
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Mechanical Lab B 


Results. 

Books used. 




i 

Amount read. 



CO 




No Book used 


Remarks. 


Thermo Dyna- A 
mics 


Steam Boilers A 


Steam Engineering B 


Applied Thermo 
-Dynamics for 
Engineers by W. 
D. Ennis jM. E. 


O o . 

bolj 

g>.s| 

*c .ts ^ 

,SO 5 
60 . > 

G ^ G 
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20 Exercises in all with one 
complete Boiler test. 

Topics: — Pressure gauges ; indica- 
tor spring ; Steam Thermometers ; 
Water dieters ; Planimetcrs, use of 
friction brakes ; Speed Counting ; 
throttling Calorimeters ; Pyrome- 
ters ; Flue gas analysis ; Measure- 
ment of clearance volume of 
steam Engine ; Brake test of Cor- 
liss Engine ; use of draft gauge etc. 
Almost whole book omitting 
several articles and chapters which 
will be taken with steam Engineer- 
ing and gas Engineering. Pages429. 
Some of the Topics 
Cjeneral description of steam 
power plant ; fuels and combus- 
tion ; Types of Boilers ; unit 
of evaporation ; heating surface ; 
heat transmission ; H. P. of 
Boilers ; Grates ; Boiler and l^'ur- 
nace elliciency ; Boiler perfor- 
mances ; Effect of Capacity on 
efficiency ; Thickness of fire ; 
costs of Boiler setting ; selections 
of Type ; Influence of initial tem- 
perature on efticiency. Blow offs ; 
Damper regulation ; water gauge ; 
Softy Plugs ; Mechanical tube- 
clcaners ; smoke prevention ; use 
6f steam tables ; effects of super- 
heat ; Methods of Boiler trials ; 
measuring anci testing Apparatus. 
Topics : — Ideal Engine ; Therm- 
al efficiency of actual Engine ; 
Mechanical efficiency ; Carnot 
and Rankin’s efficiency ; efficiency 
ratio ; Heat losses ; Methods of 
pievention ; effect of incurred 
pressure ; single and double 
acting Engine ; High and low speed 
Engine ; multivalve Engines ; 
Compound Engines ; Triple and 
Quadruple Engines; effect of con- 
densing ; Throtling v§. Automatic 
cut-off ; influence of Superheat ; 
Binary-Vapor Engines ; Steam 
Turbines ; Classification ; General 
theory ; types of turbine ; their 
theories ; Governors ; nozzles ; 
d^gn of nozzles ; velocity dia- 
gram. * 


* Advantages 
of Turbines ; 
influence of su- 
perheat and 
high vacua*; 
condensers ; 
types; efficiency; 
Injection orifice ; 
cooling Towers ; 
Pumps ; Separa- 
tors ; Traps ; 
Drains ; 

Testing and 
measuring ap- 
paratus etc. 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY U. S. A. 

First year’s work 

« BY 

Narukdka Nath Sen (<?/ the National Council 
of Education , Bengal . ) 

Aesthetics*— (half course) 

I. Readings : 

A. Required : 

1. Aristotle’s Poetics ... i loP. (whole) 

2. Croce’s ^Islhetic ... 350P. (whole) 

3. Tolstoi’s What is Art 250P. (whole) 

4. Taine’s Lectures on Art 

2 vols: ... 900P. (whole) 

B. Recommended. 

1. Santyana’s ... ... Sense of Beauty 

2. ,, ... ... Reason in art 

3. Runach’s ... ... Apollo 

4. Plato’s ... ... Opinion of art 

... in his works. 

II . Lectures by Prof. Santyana 

III. 'Pheses 

1. Nature of art ^after Aristotle) ... 15P. 

2. Nature of Beauty (criticism of Croce 

... 15P. 

3. Ethics and art (ciiticesm of I'olstoi) 

... i6P. 

Experimental Psychologry : (half course) 

L Readings : 

Meyer’s Experimental Psychology 

2 vols ; 

Titcheiier „ (selections) 

James IMnciples (selections) 

II. Lectures by Dr. Langfeld. 

Laboratory week (6 hrs, per week on the 
average) 

III . Thesis. 

Multiple Personality ... 46P. 

Thesis readings : 

Sidis — Multiple persoiialiiy, 

„ Psychology of suggestion. 

Myer Human personality. 

Ribot — diseases of personality. 

Prince — Dissociation of persons. 

Bruce — Riddle of person. 

Binet — Alternations. 

Education : (hilf course.) 

I. Readings : * 

Rendigar’s Principles of Education. 
Bolton’s „ „ „ 

Hanus Educational Aims. 

Eliot University administration. 

Birdseye reorganization of our Colleges. 
Hall’s Educational problems (selections). 

„ Adolescence (selections). 


Sully— Studies of childhood (selections). 
Kirkpatrick Fundamentals of child study. 
Hall — Aspects of child study and educa- 
tion. 

James — Talks to teacher. 

Minislerberg — Psychology and teacher. . 
Educational Review (Vol. I— XXV). selec- 
ted articles. 

School Review (Vol I-IX) selected articles. 
Courses of studies in various high schools. 
Reports of Educational Commissions, etc. 

II. Lectures by Prof. Norton. ^ 

III. Theses : 

(1) Courses of study in Elementary Schools 

20 P. 

(ii) „ „ Secondary Schools 

as P. 

(iii) General Method of Education " 

20 P. 

(iv) Genetic study of the Individual from 
an educational point of view 75 P. 

Economics 

I. Readings : 

'Paussig’s Principles of Economics Vol. I 
Dunbar’s History and Theory of Banking. 

II. Lectures by Prof. Taussig. 

Ethics 

I . Readings (ist half year) 

Mill’s Utilitarianism 
Spencer’s Data of Ethics 
Marti neau’s 'I’ypes of Ethical Theory 
„ I lio Psychological Ethics 
^ Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics 

Sidgwick’s Lectures on Green and Spencer. 
Fairbrother’s Pfjilosophy of Green. 
Sidg\\ick’s Methods of Ethics {continued), 
Seth’s Ethical Principles. 

Palmer’s Problem of Freedom. 

,, Nature of Goodness. 

Royce's Philosophy of Loyally. 

Perry's Moral Economy. 

I I . Lectures by Prof. Palmer 

III. Theses : 

I. Ethics of Spencer 36 P. 

II. Ethics of Green 50 P. * 

French 

Thiel’s — Bonaparte en Egypte 
Hugo’s — Selections from Les Miserables. 
Valtaire’s — Zadig, 

Microdgas, etc. 

Selected stories of 

Balzac, Merimee, Copce, Theuriet, Gautier. 
Zola. 
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WHAT OUR SfUOENTS ARE DOING 

abroad; 


ctation and the Association for the Scicnliiic and 
Industrial Ed. of Indians, Calcutta. 


It is hereby notified for the information of all 
the applicants for the above-named 
Gov?nd scholarships announced by Bhai Jowala 
Singh Singh of jNIoorland, California, and to be 
Scholarships at the University of ('alifornia, 

that the choice of the Scholarship Committee has 
fallen upon the Allowing young men 

I. Shivdev Singh, B. Sc., Government College, 


Lahore. 

2. Gehisingh P. Hazari, B.A., The i\shram, 
Karachi. 

3. Gobind Behari Lai, M.A., Kinari Bazar, 
Delhi. 


3. C. S. M. Mahmood of Bchar, Allahabad. 
Substitutes for the first three in case any one of 

them cannot come. 

4. S. B. Hudlikar, M.A., Fergusson College, 
Poona, 

5. Nand Singh Sihra, Mcch. Eng., Technical 
Institute, Bombay. 

6. S. L. Sarma, B.A., B.L,, Kurnool, Madras. 

7. C. V. R. Kukootnoor, B. Sc., Ranade 
Industrial Institute, Bombay. 

The University opens on the 15th of August 
and every successful candidate must reach BerJtlcy 
at the latest on September 5th, 1912. 

The original certificates of all unsuccessful 
candidates shall be returned as soon as possible. 


Dr. Prafulla Chundcr Milter m. a., n. sc., a 
scholar olf the Association for the 
A success- Scientific and Industrial Education of 
graduate Indians has pas.scd the Ph. D. Exa- 
mination of the Berlin University in 
Physical Science and Chemistry. This is the 
first instance of an Indian student obtaining this 
the highest degree in the most advanced Univer- 
sity in Europe. 


A Cam- 
bridge 
success 


Mr. Bircndra Kumar Basil a. (Cal and 
Cantab), son of Mr. Manmatha Kumar 
Basil of Krishnagar lias obtained a 
first class in the Economic Tripos 
Part II of Cambridge. lie is the 


»• 

first Bengalee and the third Indian to get it. The 
other Indians being Mr. Subba Kao (1909) and 
Professor Coyaji of the Indian Educational Service 
0910). He will appear at the ensuing I. C. S. 
Examination. 


Mr. .Sisir Chandra C'hatterjee. the youngest 
brother of Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra 
Asurco.ss- Challcriec and ]\Ir. A. (\ Chatlcriec, 

ful Medi- 
cal student I. 0. s„ has passed in his final medical 

examination and has obtained the 
dcgrcc'.of M. H.. c. M., at the University of Edin- 
burgh. 


Mr. Rashbehari Nandi, A. M. 1 . E., M. R. 

A brilliant ^ passed the 

Bengali examination in Railway Engineering at 

GradiSi"* ^n^rsily College, London. After 
thii^ he* was registered as a probationer 
at*thc Royal Ifistitulc of British Architects, anil 
having passed the Int. Exam, of the said Institute 
was registered in June 1911, as a Stud. R. I. B. A. 
— a rare distinction. Mr. Nandi has also secured 
the highest diplomas of the Royal Sanitary Insti- 
tute. Mr. Nandi left for England in 1909 after 
three years of study at the Sibpur Engineering 
College with Scholarships from the Sylhcl Asso- 


METCALFE PRINTING WORKS 

54 , Mech ua liaisur Streei, Calcwtta. 
Undertake to Print 

ALL SOBTS OF BOOK AND JOB 
WORKS IN ENGLISH, 
NAGRI & BENGALI 
CHARACTERS 

« 

AND EXECUTE THEM 

NEATLY AND PROMPTLY. 

OHABOE HODEBATE. 

Haripada Ghatterjee, 

Proprietor. 
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"A University that goes to the 
^ People” 

Year ^fter year studenj^ are ' flocking to the 
American Universities to prosecute their studies. 
Almost all the prominent Universities of this 
country arc now filled up with Hindu Students. 
Though situated far away from both the coasts. 
Wisconsin can fairly boast with her thirteen Hindoo 
students. With her world-renowned professors 
and ever charming situation, Wisconsin now stands 
as one of the foremost Universities of this progres- 
sive country ; and “forward Wisconsin” is ever pro- 
gressing. Burthe fame of this university i6,^iiue 
not only to her commendable staff and jiicturesque 
situation but also for her foundation of what is 
called the “Extension Division.” The attention of 
the whole country has now 4 urned to the wonderful 
work which this Division of the University is doing 
to turn the citizen of this country to an efficient and 
patriotic member of the stale. 

The aim of the Extension Division of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin is what President Van Hisc says, 
to create a “way for every man and woman in the 
state, who otherwise woukl not have an opportunity 
lo gain an education.” 

There Ls a great delusion in the United States 
that good education isopen to all. But the following 
statement will prove clearly how that idea is ground- 
less. Statistics show that “while the country offers 
to all ihc same opjiort unities for an education, less 
than one per cent of the school enrolment ever 
finish a college cour.se, less than 4 per cent graduate 
from W|!h school, and less than 19 per cent, 
complete the elementary course up through eighth 
grade.” Now the problem is : what would be 
done with the remaining 81 per cent, who are 
going to be citizens without having an even ele- 
mentary education ? 

Wisconsin is ahead of all othef .states to lay 
hand upon this vital, though complex and difficult 
problem. It is Dean Louis E. Reber, an engineer 
by profession, who is making a striking success to 
carry the banner of education even to the humblest 
citizen of the state and to solve the long standing 


and much-hoped-for problem of educating the 
helple.ss 81 per cent of tlfe people. Mr. Reber is 
the chief figure in the organisation of the Exten- 
sion Division since 1907. 

The work of the correspondence department - 
of the Extension Division, which touches every 
individual of the state, is really wonderful, 
.‘students from distant parts of the state who have 
not the means but have the acute desire for study 
are securing their education only through corres- 
pondence with this Department. Nearly 2000 
Students are on roll from the city of Milwakee^ 
alone. The statistics of January 1,1912 show 
7,988 students on the roll. The studenj|i*are 
made up of all kinds of people having \’arious 
degrees of knowledge. Many of them are shop- 
men. Employees also co-operate with this Division, 
because they know very well that if their shop-men 
are educated they are sure to profit more. They 
willingly allow lime for instruction in the shop 
when an appointed University teacher goes there lo 
give occasional lectures. The time allowed varies 
from one hour in two weeks to half a day each 
week. The teacher has a special advantage to 
demostrate his lecture in the practical laboratory of 
the employer. 

The result of this is bound to be good ; and 
the employers are now eager to allow more time 
for the education of their employees. What an 
emulating sight when the factory lads leaving their 
places of work on the arrival of the travelling ins- 
tructor, hurry up to receive instruction for an hour 
or two, to make up their correspondencd^sludy 
work in another room of the factory ! 

There is no definite time fixed foi^ the comple- 
tion of a course. It depends upon the merit of 
the student. Some student^ can finish their 
required study in one year while^ for the same 
work others may take 2 years. Some can devote 
more time to their education, others cannot. Reli- 
sing these difficulties the Ex Div. has left the idea 
of fixed period for the completion of a course. 

1 Milwakee is a commercial town with 300,000 popula- 
tion on the Lake of Michigan. It is the largest town of the 
state. 
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Another department of the Div. is the “Package 
Library” Department, ^hese little Libraries of the 
Extension Division arc composed of Libraries and 
kinds of materials : newspapers, dippings, pam- 
phlets, type-written articles, and Magazine articles. 
These are sent to any citizen, on his demand, and 
he has to pay only the postal charge. An individual 
can keep them for not more than three weeks. 
No requests are refused. the library is not well 
equipped to meet a call, attempts are at once made 
to furnish it with up-to-date materials. Asking 
one of the ofticers of the dept. I heve come to 
know that the present calls are mainly for mate- 
rials of Chinese uprising. The following figures 
(1910-1 1) will clearly show the extent of the work. 


Number of Bulletins di.stribulcd 

12790 

„ „ Package Libr.aries lent 

1925 

„ „ Articles lent 

77000 

„ „ Localities assisted by 


Package Libraries 

259 

„ „ Subjects, assistance given . . . 

548 


To keep the citizens in touch with world- 
movements, lecturers arc often brought to different 
places. Thfijf lecture on different subjects and 
topics of general interest, contributing to a liberal 
education. It is worthy of note that a Bengalee 
student of the University ha.s been appointed to 
lecture on India by the Department. 'I'hese 
lectures broaden the minds of the citizens and 
help them to think eventually with a wider view. To 
quote Mr. Pellijohm, who is the Secretary of 
this dept., “'rhe.se lecture courses, given as they 
are, by members of the faculty and by professional 
talent, appealing'*ks they do to all classes of 
people, peotde of all ages and all grades of 
education, become a great avenue through which 
popular educati^ and social progress are 
pr<^oted.’' ^ . 

Besides these tifere are various other depart- 
ments to further the spread of education among 
the great mass of the people — such as the Dept, 
of General Information ; Welfare department etc. 
Technical questions of all descriptions can be 
obtained from the General Information Dept, 
only jotting down a card to the mail box. 

The Agricultural Dept, of the Ext. is really 


worth noting. The recent report shows,* Hn 1910-11 
its 136 farmer’s institutions and 41 cooking 
schools were attended by about i ^^,ooo farmers 
and their wives ; that in the same year 1 900 
farmers attended the* ten days farmer's course at 
the University and 85,000 the courses given in 
different places about the state.” 

It is impossible to explain the wonderful work 
which the Ex. Div. is doing. To understand the 
organization one must see it. This is the only 
University in the country which really “goes to 
the people.” Thanks to Dean Reber arid his helpers 
and thanks to President Van Hise who have bent 
th p if .whole energy to make the orgj^ization m^re 
efficient and more democratic. Iridia is surely in 
need of .such org.iiiizalion. I'o educate the 
millions of her illiterate people and to tnfn them 
into responsible citizens this is the one of those 
organizations which wo are looking f(3r. l^et 
Bengal lead. 

HEMIiNDRA KISWr RAKSIIIT. 

[La/e of Sanihali National School y Diicca\ 


The Charms of Poetry. 

Poetry is the child of enthusiasm. 'Pherc is a 
power in the harmonious association of sounds, 
capable of making the most pathetic appeals to 
the fancy, and of soothing the passions of the 
moslbarb arous savages* From the observations 
that iiK^dcrn writers have made in respect to the 
manners and customs of America, we are inclined 
to pronounce that man is born a poet. All the 
rites and ceremonies of religion have, from the 
earliest ages, , been highly indebted to this art and 
the cultivation of the poetical talent has been 
always considered of the highest importance. 

The poetical faculty is, in the main, a natural 
endowment, but there is much room for the indus- 
try of man. There are certain rules and instruc- 
tions which if observe^ are calculated to foster 
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true genius, to correct those crudities which are so 
often rampant in the works of uncultivated minds, 
and to bring .more forcibly to their notice, those 
beauties which are peculiarly worthy of imitation 
and those faults which are seduldUsly to be 
avoided. 

Everything that regards the study of poetical 
composition is to be valued not only for its own 
sake but also for the sake of the linguistic and 
generally intellectual discipline that it gives. 
There are few subjects on which there exists a 
wideY^ difference of opinion than on the nature of 
poetical talent ; few which present a more difficult 
taskfto the critic to pronounce a decided opinion 
upon. ■ 

The poetical faculty is a clear perception of 
whatever tconstitutes the beautiful and sublime in 
naturally a lively apprecia4.ion of and a keen 
relish for the beauties of natural objects united 
with a distinct and abstract conception of their 
functions in the economy of Nature. This 
faculty enables us to give eloquent expression to ' 
all our intense feelings, pleasurable or painful, in 
the simplest, most forcible anti most direct way 
possible. It is principally this, which has rendered 
the reputation of the poets of antiquity so lasting 
among all nations capable of appreciating their 
merits. 

The most striking difference between the 
writers of Greece and Rome, and those of Eng- 
land, modern Italy, France and Germany is 
this : — the former having had a new field, an un- 
trodden soil to cultivate, abound in original fancy* 
unrivalled simplicity, and lofty conceptions; but 
among^ the latter, although the marks of genius 
are more feeble, a great correctness of style, and 
a more studied an^^artistic arrangement, in point of 
regularity and accuracy of cadence are conspi- 
cuous. 

Unlike the poetical faculty, the* capacity for 
the enjoyment of good poetry is one which every- 
body may successfully cultivate. Dull indeed, 
must be the soul, which vivid descriptions of 
Nature’s beauties and sublimities cannot touch, 
in virtue of the susceptibility to sympathetic vibra- 
t\oti‘with which all of us are «iore or less endowed. 


Those who are so lost in the dull and monotonous 
realities of life, as to kiir;this innate power, rob 
themselves not only of an essential and innocent 
portion of life’s enjoyments but also of the means 
of getting themselves acquainted with the history 
of the aesthetic development of the human race. 
Such an acquaintance, if possessed, would enable 
us to contribute our (piota towards the happiness 
of all those with whom we^ome in contact, ^ 

Nowhere perhaps is the elevating and enno- 
bling influence of poetry more seen than when 
it is employed to stir the soul to its very depths, 
for the purpose of inculcating moral and religious 
truths. It is also an established fact that passio- 
nate and poetical appeals have frequently been 
capable of saving men from the vortex of ruin, 
while cool and argumentative reasoning and 
prosaic discourse have utterly failed of their 
object. 

The perception of hidden or even possible 
beauties, the institution of bold and striking 
comparisons and contrasts, their expression by 
means of a vivid imagery and the employment of 
otherwise suggestive language also form part of 
the poet’s exclusive domain. It, however, requires 
a highly developed critical faculty to distinguish 
the gold from the tinsel which consists in those 
wild crotchets and eccentricities which often pass 
for true imaginative flights. 

T. M. SATCHIT. 

'rrivamhttm. 
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Restoration to Revolution ~l. 


( 1660 - 1700 . ) 

The whole of English literature between 1579, 
ihe^year of the piiblicaljpn of Shepherd's Calendar 
and 1832, the year of Sir Walter ScoU’s death, is 
divided into three well-defined stages. The first, 
between 1579 and 1660, may be termed the Eliza- 
bethan Period or the age of Spenser, Shakes peare 
and IMilton ; the second, between t66o and 1798, 
is called the Classical Period, when the moving 
spirits were Dry den, Pope and Johnson ; the third, 
or that between 1798 and 1832 is called the 
Romantic Period, and is considered, by some, to 
be the richest period of Emglish literature ; at any 
rate it is the next richest to the Elizabethan Age. 
This last period is represented by Word.sworth, 
Scott and Shelley, This division is important and 
helps the student to form, in his mind, a clear out- 
linc^f the history of English literature of about two 
centuries and a half. 

In a series of previous essays, I have despatch- 
ed the subject ut) the end of the year 1660, i.e., to 
the end of the E'.lizabethan Age. 1 he next period 
viz., that beetween 1660 to 1798 is, as I have just 
mentioned, termed the Classical Age, in contradis-*v 
tinction with the succeeding Romantic Age. With 
the growing communication with the French, the 
Emgli.shnien, at home, gradually imbibed the affect- 
ed manners and' style of writing of their ovor-fasti- 
diox# brethren across the channel. Before putting 
ii^any word^of mine, 1 think, I may quote Mr. 
Wyatt’^ exposition of the terms, ‘Classic’ and 
‘Romantic,’ whic h would be particularly useffil to 
students, desirii]||sto learn the least about these 
terms, and the ages they label. 

“A word of explanation is necessary, as to the 
selection of the terms ‘classic,’ ‘correct,’ ‘romantic.’ 
The ‘classic’ writers prided themselves on their 
imitation of the Greek, and I.atin (especially the 
latter) classical authors, whom they regarded as 
the ultimate authority in matters literary : hence^ 


they delighted to call their epoch ‘the Augustan 
Age of English Literature. Their literary creed 
is concisely expressed by the critic Walsh, who 
had great influence on Pope, when he wrote to 
the latter ill 1706 : ‘The best of the modern poets 
in all languages are those that have the nearest 
copied the ancients.’ Nevertheless a much better 
w'ord than ‘classic’ would be ‘pseudoclassic.’ Pope 
did not translate Homer from the Greek but from 
the Latin version and the English of Chap- 
man. ‘Already Dryden,’ says Dr. A. W. *Ward, 
‘When in the hot haste of his literary life, hi^better 
genius had found time to take couhsel with itself, 
had recognised the truth that the E'rench classical 
school w’as merely a French adaptation of classical 
rules — and supposed classical rules — into a code 
w’hich w'as E'rench rather than classical.’ ^ The term 
‘correct’ agafh was applied by the classicists to 
themselves and their poetry. * * * T.astly, the 
term ‘romantic’ w'as first applied in its present 
literary .sense by the ‘romantics’ of the early nine- 
teenth century. Pope and the ‘Augustans’ had 
used the word in a depreciatory sense (as they also 
u.scd the w'ord ‘(Sothic’), to mean ‘sentimental,’ 
almost at times as a vague antithesis of ‘classical’ ; 
their successors took the despised word, and 
applied it triumphantly to themselves and those 
with whom they claimed kinship, the Eliza- 
bethans.” 

1 ne ‘Classic’ age is the result of the combined 
labours of Dryden, Pope and Johnson. Dryden 
laid the fir.st brick, and advanced the work a little ; 
Pope brought it to its attainable height for it, only 
to collapse wdth Johnson. The object of the 
present discourse is to'^ollow the development of 
the literature during the regime of Dryden and his 
contemporaries. 

The natural reaction of the extravaganza of the 
‘Elizabethan' age was evident even as soon as 
Shakespeare, had withdrawn from the field. 
The ‘Metaphysical’ poets were the coming men 
and they w’ent so much the other way about, that 
it required the weight of a man like Dryden or 
Pope to make the ballast. The unbridled manners 
of the ‘Shakespearean’ writers retired before the 
fastidious habits of^the so-called ‘Metaphysical' 
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School ; but this abnormal state settled with Dry- 
den and Pope. The importation of French man- 
ners and customs at the restoration of Charles II, 
served to enhance the already visible effect of 
‘classicism.' « 

Edmund Waller' and Sir John Denham* have 
been described by compeient critics as “founders 
of the ‘classic' school”. These two poets — almost 
strange figures in the ‘history’ of Ei%lish literature, 
— have indeed the honour of being noticed and 
marked out by such a one as Dr. J ohnson, who 
spoke pf l^nham as ‘one of the fathers of English 
poetry.' This and other such laudatory remarks 
bestowed upon these poets are not altogether un- 
warranted ; for though little noticed, their works 
have really the polish, the uniformity, and the 
regularity, which arc the ‘wealth’ of the ‘classic’ 
age. 

Dryden* is certainly the brightest star in the 
constellation which contain many ‘lesser lights.' 
Like Chaucer, “a great craftsman in English 
letters,” he was, says a writer, “a man at first none 
too well equipped for his profession, but blessed 
with an open mind that could learn and did learn 
much ; a man who almost always got up from a 
piece of work wiser than he sat down to it ; who 
warmed to his work, though he never seems to 
bring inspiration to it, until he almost became 
inspired by it ; one who, though his lot might 
have been cast in happier times, made the most 
of his opportunities, and has left a record in the 
hisioty of English poetry and prose that can never 
be effaced.” 

The literary career of Drydcn has been divided 
into three periods— first, f^om the beginning to 
1 68 1, devoted to drama, of which the best arc The 
Indian Emperor (ifibs)* The Conquest of Granada 
{1670); second, from 1681 to 1688, is the most 
fruitful period of his career: here he produced 
Absalom and Achitophel (1681-1682), Mac Fletkna: 
(1682), Reltgio Laid (1682), The Hind and the 
Panther (1687) ; third, from 1689 to end, was taken 
up by miscellaneous writings, written to order, for 

1. 160S-— 1687. 

2. 1615 — 1669. 

3. 1631—1700. 
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the book-sellers : i:g., Translation from Juvenal, 
Persius and Virgil, Alexander's Feast (1697), 
Fables (1700). 

Thus it will be seen that Dryden's literary 
activities spread into all the three departments of 
literature —Drama, Pocty and Prose. Drama falls in 
his early days, poetry in the middle, and prose is his 
eternal glory — i. e., of the whole of his literary life. 
In drama, Dryden’s attemi>t' tended towards suflsti- 
tuting French models in the jdaces of fine and 
extravagant ‘romantics* of the ‘Elizabethan’ times. 
But he was not an out-and-out ‘classicist’ ; to a 
certain extent he kept up the earlier romantic 
spirit in his dramatic compositions. Dryden’s 
part in the post-Restoration dram||was, as it were, 
to faithfully represent the prolligacy of the court. 
Tender emotions wore unknown to him and in 
the delineation of characters, Dryilen was a failure. 
In the then common forms of composition, — the 
Prologue and the Epilogue — he was particularly 
adept. In poetry, Drydcn struck out a middle 
path hetween the overwhelming burst of Romanti- 
cism of the ‘hdizabethan* age and the fine symme ry 
and rigid formalities belonging to his own Limes. 
His poems are marked by vigour, strength and 
majestic grandeur. In poetry alone, Dryden 
embraced a variety of subjects — satire, controversy, 
lyric and translation. Of his satires, Absalom and 
Achitophel (1681), The Medal (1681) and Mac 
Flechioe are famous. The first is a series of 
jjortraits of Dryden’s contemporaries ; the second 
is hurled against Shaftesbury ; and the third is a 
coarse, vulgar personal attack, which speaks 
prejudicially of our poet's catholicfty. Dryden 
own idea of satire is expressed in his EsWfy oh 
.SVr///'f ~“llow easy is it to call rogu9 and villain 
and that wittily. But how hard fo make "a man 
appear a fool, a blockhead, or a knave, without 
using any of those opprobriot^ terms.” Ilis 
controversial poems which are represented by 
Eeligio A<7zV/i(i682) and The Hind and the Panther 
(1687) are allegorical in outline. Of his lyrical 
poems, Alexander 's Feast (1697) is the finest ; it 
celebrates the power of mu.sic over human feelings. 
Timothens plays and his performances on various 
instruments act variously upon the mind of the 
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victor — Alexander the Great. Diyden also tran- 
slated verses from Juvenal, Persius, and Chaucer, 
which while reflecting spirit of the originals with 
all its freshness, still maintained the individuality 
of the translator. In prose, Dryden is a towering 
landmark ; the style of prose which he introduced, 
is, to a great extent, what is in vogue even now. 
Dryden has been called by some as “the father of 
modern prose style’* and certainly the appellation 
is not undeserved. While poetry has gone 
b 2 Lc\ to the spirit, >Yhich ran through the 
*P 31 izabethans,’ the prose still holds its own against 
this tendency. No ordinary genuineness and 
potency can accomplish this. In his Essay on 
Dramatic Poesy, Dryden speaks in defence of 
rhyming tragedies. 

Around this glorious luminary congregated a 
number of “lesser lights.” Skmucl llutljr* and 
Andrew MarvelP kept up the poetical flame ; 
drama was in theAands of Sir William D’Avenant®, 
Thomas Otway^, William Congreve*, and George 
Farquhar®, while prose was represented by John 
Bunnyan^®, Earl of Clarendon, Samuel Pepys**, 
John Enclyn^*, Sir Roger L’ Estrange'^, Sir Isaac 
Newton^*, Robert Boyle'*®, John Ray^^, and John 
Locke'* ; Abraham Cowley, whose poems have 
been noticed in a former essay, was responsible 
for some portion of the post-Restoration prose 

The well-known satirical work, HuJibras is the 
handiwork of Samuel Butlar. Published in three 
instalments in 1663, 1664, and 1678, it attracted 
the attention of the reading public and went up 
to the notice of the King even ; “Charles II with 
all his vices, could appreciate wit and learning. 
He carried about Hudibras in his pocket, praising 
and quoting it perpetually, until it became the 
fashionable rage of the Court.”* Sir Hudibras, 
in co-operation with his Squire Ralpho,* compaigns 
against the amusements of the common people. 
This is clearly hit on the conduct of the Rump 
Parliament. Historical personages have been 
pilloried and circumstances unmistakably hinted 
at. Butlar is a wonderfully concise, and a 
thoroughly prolific writer. Many of his dicta and 
illus^ations have run into proverbs of the language. 
“Many of Butlar's couplets, into which truth and 
good sense are compressed with singular power 
and apparent carelessness, are often repeated by 
people who know nothing of the work from which 
they are taking for the temporary nature of the 
main subject and the obscurity of most of 'the 
allusions have so diminished its original attrac- 
tions, that it cannot now be regarded as a popular 
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composition.*’ ^ Andrew Marvell, the assistant 
Latin Secretary to the Lord Protector, Cromwell, 
has not left us many pages. But the little he has 
given us is characteristic of his personality. A 
portion of his writings relate to the political state 
of his time, and these breathe the fragrance of 
sincerity, iltdependence and straightforwardness, 
which are the exact i^eflcx of what his^^olitical life 
actually had been. A critic * quotes from a sonnet 
of Wordsworth, an extract in which the great 
nineteenth i^cntury poet eulogises Sydney, Marvell, 
and Harringtom and makes these four lines®, 
basis of his high appreciation of Marvell : “Even 
in 1802,’ says the critic, VVndrew Marvell was still 
remembered as the “British Aristides,” who when 
all men of distinction were receiving btjhes from 
the enemies of England or misappropriating the 
public moneys, continued the noble traditions of 
our political life.’ ‘While he lived,' the critic goes 
on, ‘he was regarded, by foe as well as friend, as 
a most powerful defender of persecuted religious 
sects, and soon after his death it became generally 
known that he had been the daring satirist who 
had exposed the corruption in Court and Parlia- 
ment.’ It has just been noticed that [Marvell’s 
bequest is not much and he was most unjustly 
ignored in the fine anthology — Golden Treasury of 
Songs and lyrics — of Francis Turner Palgravc. 
The wrong has, however, been undone, when at 
the advice of Tennyson, five of Marvell's most 
exquisite poems, were i)ut into the Golden Trea- 
sury. These are A Nymph mourning the Death 
of her Fawn, The Horatian Ode, Thoughts in ta 
Garden, The Picture of little T. C. in a Prospec 
of Flowers, and Song of the fl migrants in Bennu 
das, celebrated for their remarkably peculiar mode 
of expression and pleasant ideas. Marvell’s satires 
claim a passing notice, if not a more careful 
observation : the principal of these arc Flechwe, 
and The Character of Holland, Though without any 
genuine excellence, these compositions arc vigor- 
ous and effective and put, it may be said, many 
of the same class, on ilie way. It may he 
observed, by the way, that Dryden’s ‘Mac 
Flecknoe’ owes its origin to Marvell’s Flecknoc. 

{To be Continued^) 

AJAX. 


1 David Lister Richardsoiii of Hindu College, Calcutta, 
wetlknown for his Shakespeare scholarship, and author 
of 'Literary leaves' etc. 

" Edward Wright. 

® “Great men have been amongst us, hands that penned 
And tongues that uttered wisdom— better none, 

The later Sydney, Marvell, Harrington, 

Young Vane, and others who called Milton friend.” 
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REVIEWS 

AND MINOR NOTICES. 

Religion in Modern Light. 




PRCfr. CiiARU Chandr^Sjniia m.a. 
o/ the City College, Calcutta. 

W« must congratul!ite ihc aut^r om affording 
such a valuable contribution to iKc religious litera- 
ture of the time. The ^vork embod cs the substance 
of a course of lectures delivered to his pupils. 
The easy and bright style throughout and the 
clearness of exposition make the Viook at once 
attractive to the general reader and of inc.stimable 
importance to the special student. The arguments 
usually employed in the time-honoured contro- 
versies in the idea of being with its nature, exis- 
tence and attributes are marshalled with much 
vigour and ability. The second part of the book 
is highly useful devoted as it is to the solution 
of difficulties against the fundamental truths of 
Natural 'rheology. Ifcrc most of the current 
difficulties are handled in a manner which evinces 
on the part of its author great powers of analysis 
and discrimination with the most ])r()fouTul and 
varied knowledge of philosophical literature, 
ancient and modern. In this part the author’s 
aim has been to give in a convenient form the 
substance of the views held by the best autho- 
rities and to j)lay the intermediary between the 
reader and the more recondite works on the 
subject. In this we believe he has admirably 
succeeded. The book is divided into three parts : 
the first deals with “'rhe J'^hilo.sophy of Religion/* 
the second with ‘‘Science and Philosophy” and 
the third with “The belief in (bxl.” 'Phe .scrupul- 
ous moderation and the l(jtal absence of contro- 
vei'sial bitterness render this book acceptable even 
to those who differ most widely from the author’s 
ow'n conclusion. 1'he first two portions first 
appeared in these columns. 

Messrs. BELL’S new Publications. 

Borxhardt & Perrott 's Geometry for Schools — 
Vols I-IV. Although prepared to suit the Board 
of Education Syllabus, it, can be very well recom- 
mended for our Matriculation .stiulents... The 
Theorems are scientifically classed, the logical 
sequence being kept throughout. The feature of 
the bbok is that the examples arc taken from 
recent Examination papers e. g. Cambridge Ljpcal. 
The price is y. 6 d.^ 

Allsopp's Introd. to English Industrial History 
(2J.) — A really intferesting, simple and suggestive 
introduction to industrial and economic history. 
The other text-books on the subject being too 
expensive, as„well as far too learned and academic 


this little book will stimulate the student to take 
up earnestly the study of this vsubject and tempt 
them to read the more advanced books on the 
subject . 

Winbnlt's American Independence and French 
Revolution (i.v. ;/r/)— forms a volume of Messrs 
Bell’s excellent scries of English History Source 
Books. It will be very useful to students of 
history. 'Phe author has taken pains to collect 
materials from official papers. 

Raker's Calculus for Beginners (3^.)— pro- 
vides an easy introduction to the calculusT and 
makes the students familiar with its ideas and 
methods within a limited range. Mr. Baker leads 
the learner on judiciously to the insight and 
j)racticc which alone makes this claborrate section 
of mathematics accessible to the average mind. 

Mhsrs Jack’s new Publications. 

lioiany hy Marie Stapes D. (Lond), Pu. D 
(Man), Dante by A (I Howell, and Shakespeare 
by C’. 11 . Hereford M. A. IJtt D. (Cantab). — of 
the People's Book Scries. The object is to 
encourage those to whom the subject is new to 
proceed to a closer aotjiiaintancc. The book on 
Shakes peart^iicV^ to single out in the record of 
his life and work w hat appears most vital to 
our understandiffg of both. In dealing with 
separate plays attention has been concentrated 
upon cardinal situations and characters. 

Messrs Coopers’ {Bombay) Publications. 

Simple Essays by Macmillan (R 1/4) — No new 
introduction is necessary to the Indian student. 
It is already very poi)ular with the teachers and 
.Students alike. It is the be.st of its kind and is 
indispensable to every^ matriculation student. It 
helps the direct method of leaching English 
com})osition and essay writing. 

Mr. Wren'.^ Book in English Composition — : 
Another excellent addition to Messrs Coopers’ 
English Composition Series. The main feature 
of the book is that it is written on approved 
modern lines for the special use of Indiafe boys. 
I'.very beginner .should have a copy of it. The 
main sul)jects which make the book useful are 
Lclter-wTiling, Essay-writing, and Paraphrasing. 

Cmvper's Task — Professor Barrett is already 
loo well known to Indian students. His anno- 
tations arc scholarly such as to enable the student 
to thoroughly mastef the poem. 

School iUgebra bv Prof Wilkinson of Deccan 
College (R. I /1 2) — Can be very well recommended 
for matriculation students of our Indian Uni- 
"versities. 
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At the meeting held in the Chemical Society’s 
. , Rooms, Burlin^on House, Piccadilly, 
SLTches London W.,*on the 6th June, the Pre- 
by Dr. sident, Professor P. F. Frankland, 
P. C. Ray took the chair. * Seven papers were 
and his read, the first being by P. Ray, of 

students Calcutta, and his pupils Messrs. 

N. R. Dhar and 'P. C. De, on- the vapour density 
of ammonium nitrile. 

Professor Ray was present to summarise 
his new researches, which continued the investi,- 
gation of ammonium nitrite, isolated in the cry- 
stalline state some three years ago in the labora- 
toiy of the Presidency College, Calcutta. It was 
found that the sol;d sublimecP at 33 degrees to 
35 degrees with partial decomposition, bur even 
at 40 degrees it» was mostly* luidecomposed. 
With solutions, however, evaporation even at 35 
degrees, resuited in partial conversion into the 
nitrate. In Vacuum it was found that, while 
ammonium nitrite volatilised dt 40 to 45 degrees 
ammonimn nitrate did not sublime at 80 degrees. 
The nitrite , did not volatilfee in its cntjrely a por- 
tion being decomposed into nitrogen ^and water 
and a smaller proportion into jiitric oxide, am- 
monia, ^nd water. (Jn placing ammonium nitrite 
in a Hoffman vacuum tube, jacketed with boiling 
methyl or ethyl alcohol, and using an alkaline 
sulphite to absorb the nitric oxide, some 2ot o 
*5 per cent of the vapours consisted of j)ure 
ammonium nitrite. This had a vapour-density 
( mean, of six determinations) of 33.5, against 
ia.o calculated. A specimen of crystalline am- 
monium jpitrite sublimed in vacuo was passed 
around and excited some considerable interest. 

Dr. V. H. Veley, in welcoming Professor Ray, 


the method lies' in applying electric currents to 
the brain, and evCn Leduc admitted that the bar 
to progress lay in the dagger of applying electric 
currents of sufficient intensity to so delicate an 
o^n. That has certainly been, and probably 
will be an obstacle for sometime to come ; and 
one well-known English physiologist and authority 
on the brain has rilinquished further experiment 
m the subject, because this difficulq^ has so pro- 
foundly impressed him. But M. Leduc is per- 
sistent, .and, having provei that the cerebral 
substance is muen more easily accessible to com- 
paratively mild electric currents than was believed, 
he now re-effirius that the innocuous production 
of anzesthesia by electricity is merely a matter of 
method. The “ [.cduc current," as he calls it, 
is an intermittent one of low tension, and of con- 
stant ilirection ; that is to say, a current which is 
continued for a definite time, then ceases, then 
begins again, and so on at perfectly r^cgular inter- 
«^als. Dr. Leduc's low galvanic current has a 
hundred intermissions a second. He says that 
by applying such a current from the loins to the 
forehead with gradually increasing strength perfect 
sleep can be produced in which all the functions 
of the higher nervous centres cease while the 
circulation and respiration arc unimpaired. Dr. 
Leduc however is quite aware as his subsequent 
remarks make clear that the ajqdication of a 
current of loo great a strength produces insen- 
sibility of a kind which is dangerous and which 
if continued long^enoiigh differs only in* the period 
of action from electrocution. 


A goodly su])ply of India rubber slop|)crs and 
S th'f' tubing is one of the great advantages 
Rubber*^ which science teachers of to-day pos- 
sess over their predecessors. But, 
unfortunately, rul)i)cr is perishable and expensive 
Any i\‘duction in its cost will therefore be wcl- 


said he was an illustrious representative of a Great 
Aryanr nation which had atlaincil a high degree 
of civilisation and discovered many chemical 
processes when this country was but a dismal 
swamp. TrofeSsor Ray bail shown, contrary to 
text book statements, that ammonium nitrite C'^uld 
be obtdined in a stable crystalline tondilion aijd 
volatilised. He concluded by paying a warm 
tribute to Dr. Ray and iiis pupils for their yaluabic 
researches on ammonium " and the amine nitrites. 
The chairman also extended on behalf of the 
Society, a^earty welcome to Professor Ray, 
endorsing Dr. Veley’ s remarks. 

Sleep induced by electric currents, and anses- 
thesia produced and prolonged by the 
SImd same means, have for s^e years past 

^ been the search of physiologists. Dr. 

Stephan Leduc, of Nantes, has been experimen- 
ting for six or seven years, and in 1907 published 
“ Lc Sommeil Electrique," in which he described 
his methods, apparay^s, and results. The root of 


come to those in charge of laboratories. The 
recent success in syStlieli/.ing rubber will of 
course, have a wide effect ; but we may for a 
moment refer to the gain in our own little sphere 
of action, where the substitution of india-rubber 
for cork or glass effects a great saving of time. 
The first announcement of the discovery was 
made by Prof. Harries of Germany, but it then 
transpired that an English patent had been taken 
out three inoiiAs previously! Brictly the English 
pycess is as follows: (ij. starch is obtained at 
Jess thau id. per pound (2) by fermentation of 
the starch fused oil is made by the process inven- 
ted by Fernbach Cf’^steur Institute ), (3) a cheap 
• method of' obtaining isoprene from the alcohol 
was fpund by Dr. Matthews, (4) isoprene is con- 
verted into rubber by th^ action of sodium. In 
p Julji^ipio Dr. !Rfatthews left .somemetallk sodium 
in contact >vith isoprene, and on returning in 
September found a solid mass of rubber. The 
value of a long summer holiday is clearly vindi- 
«caied— especially for scientific worker^. 
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University Cricket Match. (en«and.) 
Cambridge University defeated oSord U^ji- 
versity in the annual crfcket match by three wickets. 


Indian Foodball AsatciATiON. — Challenge 
Shield Tournauient. Results at a glance : — ^ 

P'iRST Round. — Sova Bazar beat Measurers 
(disqualified). ^ Rang^jfrs beat Moslems (scuatcllcd). 

Second RorND.-— Dalhousie beat Chinsurah 
Town (scratched). East Yorks beat Sibpur College 
2-1^ Royal Irish Rifles beatE. I. R. Asansol 3-0 
Sova Bazar beat Chinsurah Sp, 0-0, i-o. Calcutta 
beat Mohan Bagan (holders) 2-1. Customs beat 
British United 2-0.* Middlesex bcauY. M. C. A. 

1- o. Black Watoh beat Rangers 2-0. 

Third Round.— E ast Yorks beat Dalhousie 

2- 0. Royal ^ Irish Rifles beat Sova Bazar 3-0. 
Calcutta beat ('u.stoms i-O. Black Watch beat • 
Middlesex i-o. 

Semi Finals. Royal Irish Rifles beat East 
Yorks 5-1. Black Watch beat Calcutta 2-t. 
Final Royal Irish Rifles beat Black Watch i-o. 

Jiist of Winners Entries. 

1893 Royal Irish ... 13 

xSgi Royal Irish ... 15 

1895 Roval Welsh Fusiliers ... ii 

1896 Calcutta F. C. ... 12 

1897 Dalhousie F. C. ••• 13 

1898 (I’fouceSters ^ ... ii 

1899 South Lancashire ... 14 

1900 Calcutta F#K.\ ... 13 

1901 Royal Irish * 14 

1902 93rd Ilighlatulers ... 13 

1903 Calcutta F. C. ... ii 

1904 Calcutta F. C. ... 12 

1905 Dalhousie F. C ... 13 

1906 Calcutta F. C. ^ ... ii 

<(,1907 H. L. I. ... 15 

1908 Gordons ... 15 

1909 Gordons ... ii 

19 TO (Gordons t ... 14 

1911 Mohan Bagan ... 21 

1912 Royal Irish Rifles ... 18 

P'lliott SiiiKT-D. Ties I9i4t» 

First Round. 1.— Sibpur C’ollege vs. Presi- 
dency College (Z). 2. — Cantj^ben School vs. 

Medical t^'olleges (Y). — Kalighat St^ool v^ 

P«8sidency Collhgc (II). 4.— Madrasa College vs. 
HooghliA'ollege. 5. — L. ]\I. S. College vs. Bishops’ 
College 63l^St. XaviRfs’ Gollegc vs. Medical 
CoUegff 7. — Scottish Churches College vs. Metro- 
politan. Second Rouhd. A. — Winners of 4 vs. Win- 
ners 6t I. Winners of *.6 vs. Winners of 7. C, — Win- 
ners of 2 Winners of 5. D.— Wltiners of 
Bangabasi College. Semi-Finals. X. — Winners ot 
A vs. Winners of B. Y. — Winners of W. vs. Winners 
of D,. '^Final. Winners pf X vs. Winners of Y. 


PUTTINGS 

^o r^o taf ogitfkafoEioBfeETgSI iy 

Diet in Sohools.— II 

(Continued from pag§»2i^) 

Dr. Hutchison^ who folliVwed him ope^ 
,ner of discussion was an admirable interpre* 
'ler and there was no mistaking his meanings 
He*tnsiste<i on the extreme difficulty of pro- 
ducing a healthy growing child on a vege- 
tarian basis. It intplied a bulky, and there* 
Tore indigestible diet. lie had little faith in 
scientific standards of calories proteins The 
‘ safe rule was to provide a liberal table of mixed 
diet ^d trust to the healthy appetite of the 
child. '‘Pour avoir assez il faut avoir trop.'^ 
Against over-feeding at this iagc Nathre pro- 
vided sufficient remedies. As to the bearing 
of diet on intelletlual .efficienev^ little need 
be said. If the whole body were well nouri- 
shed the braid would take care of itself. 
Most of brain substance was laid dovvTi before 
.school agl^, and brain work majle little de- 
mand on body weight Special brain foods 
were the invention of quacks. Dige^ibitUy 
was of more importance in the composition of 
foods. Th(? bearing of diet on moral efficiency 
raised the question of the physical basis of 
cliaracler. Except in the ‘'case of active 
virtues, such as physical courage and energy, 
no constant relation "^could be traced bbtweeii 
morals and physique. We read that when Kean 
was playing a tyrant he used to^feed^n pork, 
but some of the most bloodthirsty,— savage 
nations were vegetarians. The over-stimun 
latiiig effects of meat at the time of pdlierty 
had been grossly exaggcrat|d. His advice to 
teachers was : “Don't play about with the 
diet. Morals are best catered tor by others 
than the ooo^:," 

* Dr. Hutchison’s challenge to the vegeta- 
rians was taken up by more than one speaker. 
Admiral Johi^yon askeiifrhow the two precepts 
could be reconciled— to enforces meat diet 
and (o tru^t to the appetite of children. Young 
children, if left to themselves, would never 
touch meat. Mr. 411R0II0 Russell stated that 
oral! emigrants who ever landed in Canada 
the Doukhobors, strict vegetarians, tiad the 
healthiest childh-en • and he asked, with bitter 
larcasm, whether, as the Conference had 
suggested that children should dig their potar 
toes before eating them, they should likewise 
;^kill their beef and mutton. Dr. Eger seemed 
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to hit the In his experif*nce some time and place the pnpit finds ^‘beautifully 
60 to 70 pet cent, of children throve equally printed and framed ‘Rules/ perfectly con- 
on either diet ; ot the remainder about^i>, ceived and pf^rfectly expressed, so that error 
equal number required a meat or a vegetable is iuipossible'' ; contrived a double debt to 
diet. > pay, to teach him ^‘how to write and use our 

'Mrs. Burn^ sometimes Medical ofliccr in mother ton^^iie and also the art of legislation/ 
Wicombe Abbey School, advocated the tea- Abbotshohne is a unique school, and, as 

ching cf elementary physiology and personal we read Dr. Reddies panegyric, we exclaim 

hygiene as a compulsory part of every school with Monr(;'s Peri : 

curiicida. riie sulqect is too thorny lobe And,. oh! if there be an Elysium on earth, 

here discussed. We can only call altontinn It is this, it is this ! 

to the elaborate syllabus of lessons apptmded Hut wlnm be proceeds to tell us bow our 

to the paper. Dr Reddie followed with a schools may be transformed into Abbot* 
papejr on '‘Abbotsbolmo,'’ as a realization of sbolmes, we are not much the wiser. His 
the perfect combination of bcaltli, theory, and conclusions do not tally with his premise^, 
practice. England is tin* Wvjrst governed of Medicine should cease to be a private 
the heading States of the world, and has e\* occupation and should b ' couk* a public 
CPpt for enlightened individual, no theory. servic(^ b>tny scbooltna-tcr should be 
Germany has theory galore, but neglects trained to studv first and foremost ’the laws of 
practice. “I liave listeiKul to a b eture 011 health.^’ P»iit W(‘ wt'ia' told at starting that 
school hyglfene in a room where aspliyxiaiion “no school in h"ngland can have much chance 
was imminent.’' At Abbot^iliolme : ‘ I'lie* unh?.->s it eludt's tlu* interference of pnljlic mis- 

ample 4vindows let in floods of light, and if management by being a separate imperium”. 
the summer sun blaze too fiercely, a silken Hv gootl fortune this automnny we possess, 
screen across mitigatest lie glarti. From every “No bungling saritarv aulliorily can loueh us." 
window be [flu* schoolboy] looks out on We must leave it to Mr. fdoyd Georges to 
lovely scenery. The glistening floors .reveal find le (/e Veniime and reconcile the 

their weekly bath of fragratit turpentine, apparent antinomies, 
whose vapour destroys (lie dealy bacteria and ( coutiuued. ) 

perfumes agreeably tlie air.'’ h>om ev«rv 

The Ideal Hair Preparti on 
KUNTAL 'icAUMUDI 

Tiik N.vrtoNAi, Il.MR-Oii,. 

!t promotes luxuriant growth — keeps the head cool— 
and fenders the Hair long, soft and silky. 

^ Some Free Opinions. 

1. H. 11 .^ The Maharani of Kucli I^elinr, C. I. — ’* Kiintal Kaumiuli is a fragrant, refrcstiing and liair 
producing oil 

2. Sir C. M. Ghosh, Kt. The I. ate Chief Jusi’ce of Kcngal ; Myself used it and found it soothing and 
deliciously scenti.*d..'’ 

3. Sir P. ('. Ch.'itterjf o, Kx-Judijc, Punjab t'hit f CV’url ; — “ I h.avi- used Kuntal Kaumiidi Oil for some 
lime. It is uic» ly scented and ai)p<'ars to have a cooling efli'cl. I wish it all success.*’ 

4. The Hon’hle Mr. /^u‘-ti<'e .Syyd Sharfiiddln of Calcutta High Court. “It is s'W'Cct scented medicated 
hair-oil, cooling an<t generally l)(‘iiefin.al to llie Ijrain.” 

5. The Ho'irnic Nir. justice Abtiur Rnhim. Madras IlighCo ut '"Kuntal Kaiiitiudi Taila stands a favour- 
able comparison with the rctKnvned hair-oils in the inarkei.** 

6. Lala I.ajpat Kai, 'I’he Uenowned patriot of the .“anjiib •.—"I have useil Kuntal Kniimudi Taila. It is an 

excellent hair oil finely ?ccnled and cooling.” • “ 

7. Srijut Balgangadhar Tilak, the Great ^arhatta Leader. — “ Can recommend it as a Swadeshi 
product of great medicinal etTicaey.” 

Price- 12 Ans. per Bottle ; Per V. P. P. Re. 1-3. 

stocked by all leading- Chemists and Statiemers throughout 
India, Burma ahd Ceylon. 

Send for a Bolllc lo-day— While you i|,ink of it. 

Kaviraj Rakhal Chandra Sen, L. M. S. 

Cornwallis Street, CnJcutta. 

l>rint«l by A. Bancr|,Jt at tin.- Kletcalfo Printing Works, 34 Mechua Buzar Street Hi I’ubli.lietl by N, N, Uey. 33 Oiillin l.ane, Calcutta. 
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I ipcr It the ( ongress of the Urtfw,' 

strsilics ot the T tupire held to 

at the^E^pIre T ondon in whiuh he extolled tho' 
Universities ,1 1 r 1 ^ 

Congress inclho Is ot minnmg the stt#; 

ilinosi tnUich l)y ruiopcins ind deprecated the 
iiKthods of ti lining in Indn is lending t <3 unre^ffj 
and in li^ion In i congiess like this in which to 
the Mords ol I ord Roscbcri the dcltgates 
all joining Inn Is ind singing as it uere, ^AuldS 
I mg at a mitling which represented eveiyt" 
lari and region >t this world wide Empire, whetH 
there w is ih< best kind ol Imperial feeling oAki 
th U of CO 0} cnlion in high and noble tasks withtl^ 
common s)m]>aihi aflci,tion and energy whicm 
would eharieteiise the membeis of an 
limil) m sueh a congress it is regrettable tb 
sweeping indictments as in Sii Frederick’s | 
iboul lhin_,s which he ajipears to know little 
Ins some sluous niisappiehension should hsu^ 
been pronouni 1 1 at all \\q shall always be glad/' 
as Dr ‘^arhidhikirv had expressed, toprofkt^^ 
simpainetic si^geslions but we resent 
imw in anted and uninformed criticisms that 
to mike out tliat Uniiersity 1 ducation ts fosfertil^ 
politic il unrest or irrehgion 

In iepl> to Sii Biedeuck lugard’s assertlN^ 
that the T nghsh ) oulh is better for having tradjif 
tions of 1900 }ears of Christian Ufe behind 
Dr Sarbadhikary said 

“We are particularly proud because lofty ethiOat 
religious ideals had their origin in the East and! 
ready and continued acceptance many thousand years i 
ind beeause the East presented Europe with the J 


tivo ^tlipirs|i»4 yem *go Ahd 

benefit of Asia and Europe alike. Bbt H is tvorse 
than uroistake to suggest that because tradition of these 
'*900 years of Christian life is not behind the back of the 
]ifahomed.in and Hindu gnduate and under-graduate, his 
ethicai and religious ideas must be natuially low History 
initd tradition teifh tin rontraiy as this Congress need 
liardly be remindtd I he Vidas, the TpamshHds, the 
Tantras, Pursns, R naym md Mihihluiit \nd hlei 
COmmentarit s liy down ehhorite ruli s '•bout tdiuation 
discipline, hfc, ( hanc ter 'iml munis, whuh have 1 nabltd 
ebe Hindu to oulhvc the c^mp-uitu ly modi in c ivili/i- 
tions of A«-s)rij, IJ ib>loni i, I gM)t, Child) i, Gn tit and 
Rome and from the time of Panch ih Pirishad dovnwirds 
through the long Msta of nmvcrsitv lif< it its b st in m its 
of learning like Ti\ila| liusuh, N ilsnds, Vi) ivin igorc, 
Mlthila and Navidwip the hmp w is kr pt huinmg 'ind 
during the time of tr insition from the Mahimedin to thi 
British period of our listorv binnfd no doubt low 
ideals also piopoitmn Jtcl> f 11 oft bitthi eultmi of llu 
pre-university days and the d i>s (h it f jlh i I has i h mg d 
it all Not to knoiv or adm f th it win n I nip i pic hh nis 
like these art btfon this ir it C jn-rtt ss w( dill w ^i 
than cxcusible ” 

<■ SpCdking of nil 11 1 lUu \tion 11 tlu Tmliin 
Univpisities Di SiiludhilNuiM ^01 s on to s]\ 

“in spite of tlu dim tihv ill nd on ill 1 1 i ■> i 
education the Indian \i<e(hmelln )eir ift r \rit 
.Charges our graduate*, 'ever in lib nnd Mtniralnnto 
^ prove themselves worth) of tlu di r<( (Ontnid And 
they do their b to Jm up 1 1 th dui^ Th s ivh 1 

know India and hivi i willlnlirii I nim { ml insim fs 
of justice would In ir willing mil rl ij 1 nt listmi >ny is l > 
,the purity and ibiht) of iv n th lowi t | i d 1 onr pul lu 
.servants reormb d fr m uir 1 ul 1 1 s n 1 i n li r ^ i i hi it 


Poittieaf ^brtiy 

and polltlcat science are teaching the just proporflon of 

things material. History biography and the modern 

silences of English literature, the rich heritage of the 

Empire that moro thin apything else will build up its 

oneness m judiciously laid under contribution. Slowly 

and steadily” an atmosplure of modern umveisity and 

acidimic life is bung crcitrd on Western lines, 

without unduly sacnfiiing thi Fast. Athletic spoit , 

college unions, university institutes are quite a feature and 

nunhntss and grit ui nu n and mure in evidence though 

thi re IS < uisidprahh room Icr growth The teacheris hb 

an 1 « xamnle an d» * m da strong clement in the woik It 

IS tlu inxious i ari ot tlu luthoiitits to maintain strict 

dis iplitu Through our training colleges and norm il 

s*hc)jl , still loo t< \v in numb i, wc arc tiying to build up 

a b)lv of tta hir tint w luld have the capai ity and will 

ingncss ol t iri) mg on this gr< it work We gel a con- 

side lb < volimii i)t i sisf in« liom ^i iduitts cf Fiiropcan 

uiiivirsitus fm{!i)id h ith m ( lovcinmcnt and inissioniry 

institiiii ms th ) igh th< 11 ( ipai il\ and ( ihbre is not always 

i pnl t) th ) (f ill glint ot )hl vvh isr nami an 

<h iislu I IS h 1 1 ! 1 w )i Is in Iiidn li this ditei lion 

is w 11 I in llu dll ho 1 1 1 assist lu ind nd and even 

h in 1 d ] i ti t * 1 th s th it ( im heic to h ri id) 1 1 

tb 1 1 r in In 1 i u h ivi t > p iki i strong ippi ii t ) 

th 1 it Hilt h inuci i» t s whose iLp»'{ sent itivt s hrr 

lu 111 11 V in 1 o ir n 1 li il 

V y 

llu (uni u u lull Us siiiin^s it Simh 

Fcliic-ition ot ['ll' lyl- 

the Dorn'cicd v , , , .1 , t 

Coiymuni4 vtllk uju nin^ t llio ( unfci 

Confei meat ^11 t 1 11 

Si Tila ‘ ‘ ^11 1 1 ih <»ui I)U|1 lI lid 1 

^\| I I 1) ( )ihi i ml inptcli 11 tun thu tin 

( unUi ICC v\ i the I |ul ul the I'lu i s m 


pnd to the loftiness of pr frs 1 rnl id d ar 1 < )| u itv 
the absemt of dmet r h 1 s t i hmrr (thu il md 
‘historical methids m In ly , it d t > studv of the 

ancient littrafuic and philisjohy it India on sou id 
^ritical lines, hut by cisy n th ids, wlmh our uuivtrsilns 
kre doing all they C an to i lu our ig is c\p» 1 1 d i onsub i 
lM>ly to assist in n vival and if po sibh , impiovcnu nt r| 
older ideals An I itnrb gi mm »■ vve 1 1 iiin bis bc< n 


^de. Ry bunging home tj th si kfistln lofty idial 
Jo^iortal truths and imp rish ibh hi lulics of*th( Upa- 
by m living ti cm mould lift and conduct aceprd- 
fo the glorious doctrines of Nishkinn Dh irma, of 

E l^utafeeblctthowis found in Kants* catcgoiical 
five* this great woik of tc vival ought to be accentuat- 
^ ^ ^ Mcelerated The newer idf als of the West which 

university teaching help in absorbing, those of 
jsff-fl^ce'wlf-assertlon and political advantages, have 


» uiniiiUU i s i])|) \] 1 )i hiiil HI Ik West Ii \ 1 
nut so It I llu siijuil mil < unijilcnicnt (il th 
( unit time uvci wlmh h hii ilu honoi lu ptc 
sitli U Mhlnhid m Icbiiim n^ii Intlim 
I licit lUoii must 1 ) Inndhd vvluih The Htinsh 
( i»)\i innunl m Iiulit w is ciunlK inleit'stod 111 
iiplilun^ ill ilisscs ul iho pojmhUion, no mitU I 
whu ihtir 1 act Ul < iti d might be niMn.* held 
i (oiifciLULC abnul the education ot Indian 
children, it w is on 1 \ naliiial that he should hold 
a fuiliitr confeitncc about the education of the 
chddien of the domiciled community lie siiil 
he wished also to concct an impression avhich 
from time to time found \oice, that the Govern- 
mcnl of Indid and the Local Governments wei e 



Ito tlvs of t|ii$ dotoiciled’ 

community. Kothinpc uas further from the fact. 
The expenditure from public funds had more 
than doubled ft u is now 20I lakhs out of a lotil 
evpendilure of domiciled ediirition of 62’ lakhs 

Seveial resolutions w(ie passed of wlmh 
some of the most unpoiiinl ones lie 

( 1) a sepaiate Uiintisiti \It^ ( olh lunild 
be lustitutcd cithei affiliate 1 il jio^sible to \ 
Western UnueisiU 01 sc H-conl iini d md con- 
fernue^ its own de^iets (2I 11 ibis be louiul f > 
be impiutuable iheu bc^ 1 1 i< d in counccuon 
with at least one ol ili ^ liiinin colic is (ni 
icichcis \ils uid ^(icuifL ^ndinlt eoui ^ both 
foi the ad\inii.tt ol die. i nidi 1 1 < s loi tin 

ieic. hini( diplonii ind il <> toi Ji otlu 1 \u 1 » 
Indian students is di ' iIk io tik( ibinii ol 

them an 1 the. collcji be ilidiiud to iHfo-,iUNi 1 
Uiiuc-rsiu (^) 1 liii ',00 1 1 m u K 1 II tin 

meinbeis ol ilu domiciled coinmunili lu ucK I 
in connc'ction wiili ilu i \i ini^ coll* whu 

tic li lie ic(|im(l (t)()iK K It ol) 1 1< K lo tin 

sjiic ad ol hi^lu 1 c^duc uion un ihc domicile I 
(.onimiiniU is the. bilul (.oiiiMioii niion^ i ilu 111 
that avenue. s ot Lmplcununl loinuih oicn ln\i 
been dosed to them In lh» niti Rsts ol tlic 

spiead ol hubei tdiicuion (b)\c innn in should 
bc> isked to instUiUc in cnquiii i^ to uhcllui 

the bdiet in ([iiLstion is \ ^ll-loiiii K I md il tin 
is shown to be the c. isc sRp^ shmiM be 1 iktn 
lo pioxulc ioi the uiiKcU 

We do not ciuilc iinili.ist ind ih mtinin^ol 

the Iasi Rsolulion nowlicR wo hmk ir tlu 
nenucs ol cmploMiient loimc.il\ opLii liuc lx lh 
dosed to the Domicile d Lommiimtx i uln 1 u 
lind m almost e\Ln c ise diU wiili the suhl 
qualifications pitjuenti /' io Ilm pivi\ 

and Euta^iaus 

We cannot but ejuote ihc follow iiiq tiom Sii 
Haicouit butler’s closim* speech ly which he 
exhoits scll-hclp 

“I ( annot say what will be the fate cil all the Resolu- 
tions which you have passed, but I can say this th it they 
will be very sympathetically regarded by the Governenent 
of India in the light of the advice which wc receive 
from Local Governments, and with regard to the 00101 id 
position But if the Governmeot of India and the Local 
Govemmeots dpthoir part, you, the representatives and 


eijeponents of private effort, mu^t dc^ your part, and the 
community itself must do it<; part. It has always been 
your proud determination to rely on the principle of self 
help. You will not, I am well assured, relax your cfliortav 
In the rc^urst of the proceedings, I was asked whether the 
policy of (loveinnicnt in itspctt to privito fnterprise h^ 
(han^, d Irtplud cniplntic illjr in the ncgitive. It 19 
iiM \it ibU II IS the d( sire of you ill tint the Government 
shou’d undcitilvf certnn tuiu tions andsciviccs which it 
do 1 cm piiluiii siti fait riK, but w« must rrlyinthe 
inuniipon pin it* cnUrpiisc mil when I reflect upon 
whil)oi hs\« djnc uncltr iht dfluultits ot existing 
I on litions whin I sr lu cnthusii tu md devotion which 
aniniitts \oii, I • >nt<ss tl il lu) inn^ n ition is iired by 
thcpiosputof th tuturc possibilitu s nndi r conditions 
which wciiiiy rt ison ihl) hope lobe noic 1 1 \ oiirable.’* 

+ i| 

Mdionudin ^ Af ihonic cl 111 I clucitldiul CoU- 
I du itimil he M Its siUiii's it Bangalore 

climn Ilu lisi (I Us of Jul> 1912. 
Ml )ii Mcc Vluliu Riliini laesicled 
l\cs«lufic)n \ cu uIc)[jtocl (i) rtqucsling the 
(»inunincnt ol \I i b i *0 c si iblish in select 
Ariisiln in ccuiiLS sccc ncl ii\ sihooK oil the 
Hshkniil s\ t in (2) Si Jill lie illcjtmcnt from 
INoMiHiil i(\tim<s Ioi llu‘ nnpiuvement of 
\i iliomc dill ctinc 111 »n (^) rccpie<litM the 
Doiciimuni 0} ilu Aldnnjih c>l M}sore to 
pio nil M ill »mi clan mid schools (b) to ofler a 
I l)Li d till in II 1 lo M ilionu hn night schools 
( ) lo wiim s(luln hip-, lo Musilman widows 
pnisuin^ edne 111011 (di lo aw ml moio Maho- 
med in sc liol II shijis oiu fji ^iiu liinds, (e) to 
[iioMili ho>i< 1 loi Mdumicilnis (f) lo make 
in ingi imius loi die bulling of Peis lan and of 
I idii iiinshlion 111 ill ( io\c nuiicnl schools and 

c oik s 

Il w is ds(» i< M)l\Lcl dm all indigenous 
Mikiil) ml Koi in si ho ds m the Picsidcncy 
hold 1 b bioii’hi iiiKi ckputmenUl super- 
vision tnai i hiK ol ktUiieis he oigauiscid to 
populiiisc. ccliu Uioii to the community and that 
Biilisb and M\sc)ie (uneinments be asked lo 
mlioducc compiilsoiv cdiicitiun m BangalorO 
siuioii imi Ahsoit Stale' 

^ 1 il 

I he (iOvcinment ol India, it is understood, 
have accepted die principle of the 
fauoif Sind Alahomedan Ediu alion Cess 

Bill, a measure which ts now pending 
before the Bombay Legislative Council and 



vVounghusband's scheme of Khairpur 
scholarships is now complete. . A sum 
l^ps of Rs. 60,000 is available for the 
encouragement of higher education 
Musalman population of Sind by means 
I'fchol^trships, thanks to the munificence of Mis 
||t%hness the Mir of Khairpur who thus docs 
to the memory of his late father. The 

P Ojstrships will ordinarily be tenable for four 
xs and will be worth from Rs. 240 to Rs. 300 
^!ir annum each. 

-Ss $ *■ 

celebration of the 250 Anniversary of the 
ii'Royal Society 

^ 4 '.‘London Tuesclav, [iily i6th. 1 here was 
^^Anniversary ^ eommemorativc 


service m 

|fejitininister Abbe}', a formal reception of dele- 
and presentation of Addresses, and a Ban- 
in the Guildhall. 

The Anniversary celebrationis being attended 
300 delegates from the British Isles, the 
?i|i^mil>ions beyond the Seas, and foreign countries, 
gentlemen were rccci\cd in the afternoon in 
Great Library of the Ro}'al Sociei}-, Darlington 
pdij^n Sir Archibald Geikic, the l’rc;ddenl, was 
{^mpanied by Lord Rayleigh, Past- President ; 
It A. B. Kempe, Treasurer ; Sir Joseph Larmor 
^ 0 ^ ■: Sir J. R. Bradford, Secretaries ; Sir \V. 
’^jW>kes Foreign Secretary ; and ]\lr. Robert 
j-^^ison, Assistant Secretary. 'Phe majority of the 
l^legates wore ollicial robes or academic dress ; 
ll^ong the scarlet doctor’s gowns were [irominent 
1^;', crimson and gold cloaks of some of the 
Ppfeirepan professors, the claret and gold uniform, 
M^'ibrown fur cloak, of an Hungarian delegate 
^^Vthc silk robes and turbans of the Indian rc- 
iP^fatives. 

^ 

Rabindranath Tagore, the well-known 
Bengali poet, who is now in London 
^’^as entertained at the Irocadero 
' Restaurant by leading literary men. 

poet who was in the ch¥iir paid 


only through a stnatf oplj^tHi 
poems rendered by the poet himself into literal 
Knglish prose. Even in this form they seemed to 
him to be beyond price and the reading of them 
had been a unique event in his emotional life. 
Seeking for something with w'hich to compare 
them he had been able to think of Thomas a Kempis 
alone ; but whereas the author of the “Imitation of 
Christ” was oppressed at every moment by the 
sense of sin and was labouring always to shut out 
the beauty of nature as the enemy of devotion the 
Indian poet dwelt ever in the thought of the love 
of God and saw its expression in the beauty of all 
simple and natural tliing.s. Mr. Yeates finished by 
reading with wonderful effect three of Mr, Tagore's 
shoit poems from Mss. translation, one in which 
God is addressed as He passes by, one in which a 
Young Indian girl is pictured at the Kca.st of lamps 
and another toudiing the meaning of Heath. “For 
the like of that” .said Mr. Veatc.s as he closed on a 
beautiful simile of the maternal breast “we must 
go to the p.siilmisls of ancient Israel and to the 
Singers of the middle age.s in Europe.” 


The 28lh Krisio Das Pal anniversary meeting 

. was held at the Ovcrtoun Hall 
rhe Late Kristo 

Das Pal on the 24lh July 1912. The 
28lh \nniVLrsary Qf l^uftbvail took the 

chair. Babu Surendranath Banerjee in an admir- 
able speech dwelt on the teachings and e.xamplc.s 
of this great life. Hu said “Sir, I am partial to 
hero-worship. A nation that does not know how 
to honour its heroes does not deserve them and 
will not have them Admiration is an uplift- 

ing moral process. To sit at the feet of our great 
men, to hold communion with them, to feel 
genuine admiration for them is to make an effort — 
it may be jin unconscious effort, but none the less 
a distinct effort — to elevate ourselves from our 
present grovelling surroundings to a higher and 
diviner atmosphere fragrant with the breath of 
these imitiortal spirits’\ 



CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


A niceUii^ o\ iho S^nUc of tht C ilcuUi 
Unixcisit) w held on 27111 ]ul) \i the 
Meatn^;/ '^eniU IJoubc CdU^c Sii 

AsulO'»h Moukcijee \ ic( ChanfcIIn 
presided and there liiii Uteudiuee ot hcUow^ 


The Senile W'ls isUd to i cept the ree nnmeii 

(luion of the *^1 11 lie iti to ino\e llit 
Ui.ycrsity , 

n )r fjumi il in C ;un il to lec )ul 

Itelurers 

llieir smttion loi tin \j ]> iintment ol the 
undeimontione I ^ ntl( in n is I nuiisiu I coturus 
m the subject 01 subp i 11 Ll I i iin t the min'* 
of eich lor i teiin ul two }eiis with eltect tioni 
the session uji2 13 — 

Ml M A Hike/ I \ (i)\m) Imri tci 11 
Law ind Ml SUiseliiii It i Kn M V Pt litic il 
Pxonom} *ind Politic il I Inlo jdn sh iin ul idnii 
Shaikh Mihmud (jihni Vi i’ le in I Pei nn 
Mr /ihidui Rihini /ihil Sului ii h M \ 

P L Pcisian Vqi Kizim Sim i/i r^.is!in I)i \ 
AlSuhraiviid} M V Pli D P I lU Vi il k in I 
Mr PnphulUelnndia (ihose A] \ 1 n^lish 

r 

In placing the lesolulion betjie liic Senile 
Sii \sulosh nil le in inteicstin^ stile 
Univcrh^ty"^ K^irl u) th 11 1 in^^cmeiits 

nude low lids efuneitin-, the bni\(rsit\ 
into a teaching bod\ lie slid is^ 'soon is this 
motion IS eiined pi ovision will hi\e been nude 
for Post-Graduate study in 1 Ur,lisli Sinskiit Pili 
Arabic, Persian, Mental and Moiii Philosophy 
History, Eeonomics and Mxlhematics In so fai 
as liinglish is concerned we have been able to 


^ lectures a Iti tre mty sayr 

out exaggeration that we have quite au %tmy tk 
competent lecturers including some of the 
distinguished gi iduates of the University and 1 
of the most distinguished Pandits available in 
counli) In Arabu ind Persian, we have 1 
able to seeuie the services of four Lecturers 
gieit di tmction In MeiiUl and Moral 
sopliv we hive i strong stiff of live Lecturers 
will give lectin ers X week In History, we ( 
xblc to co\( r pi Idle ill} the whole course, WtUi 
still of niiu lecturers of w horn six will delivCi^ 
spcciil criuiscs oil selected tojiics In PconomjCS 
we shill huL inxlhuon to the lectures by 
Miixlo Piufissoi spt Lixl couises Finally in, Purq^ 
'Mulumxtics we h lie four lecturers of consider- 
xble distinction It iheiefoie not to much ^ 
siv thxt the UmveiMtv has now taken a delimit 
step low ird^ the ri disxtion ot its function as 
teichin^ Iniversit) 1 venture to express th^ 
hop( ilixt iIk Cniveisii) mi} now rightly be cafli^cl 
1 t( idling I m\(.rsuv texching not merel) 

Us xlliluted Colle-,eshutdirectI> through the j 
ol I et liners XI pointed bv the Lmversity 

I he lesc lutioii WIN earned with acclamatidlli’ 
Ihc ‘^enxle xceepted the rccommendatiOsTj 
iht 1 xculix of I aw which had 
^Pr^oflssc.r'^ ulopud 1} the Sv ndicate and app 

teil hibii Sanutul Chandra Dut$|| 
M V P> T xs Ixgoie I xw Professor and fchiM 
the subject ot his kc i ires will be Law of ComplU^ 
son Sxles 111 I> lUsh India 


MADRAS UNIVERSITY. 

In aceoiclxnce with Regulxtion 176 the f0!ld^.« 
111^ R\l books in Fnglish of whicl^‘^4 
IxanT knowledge will no( be require® 

aie prescribed for the above 

lulion — 

(1) Hawthorne Tanglewood Tales (Lqu^ 
mans, Green & Co ) 

(2) Mxir}at ialcs of the New Forest SBM 
& Sons) 



ijart-bobks for fhat 'cxaminatioif/ 
those of which a detailed knowledge will be 
S^mred, wnll be published at the beginning of 

mi. 

With lefeionce to the I'nntMsii) l^ct lures 
, unclei RcL,ulatit)n 394 sanrtioncil l>\ the 

Senate for the ac idcmic }oai 1912-1^ 
\ It IS hcr^b^ noulicd lhai ih<‘ couisc of 

lectiiies on * '1 Iil 1 li/ab linn Dnnn with 
l^ecial rcfeicnce to set |)Ia}s to bo <Kli\ciul b\ 
W^J. H iNFackintosh, m \ will 1 l <kh\cuil it 
the Presidencv C ollci>e dm mu; ilu hist Uim of the 
year commencing on Jhmsdu the nth ]ul\ 1912 
The da} s and hum s fni ilic d(loin ol c u h 
.lecture will be rucsiLn 2 to 3 1 m and Iliuisdns 

3 to 4 P M 

I The lectin cs w ill be open In nn stiuKni who 
is taking an Iloiioms ( omsi in in\ ( oh t J(i 
liated to the UnnciMU on ihc n toinnu 11 1 ition 
of his College aulhoriiu s \o In \ ill Ik vim td 
for attending the fom St othetuus l>ui 1 ^inthnt 
shall not attend tin touisi till he lus ]nid ih< 
^jisfual fee to his ( olk^i foi the it iin 
^ The loctiiics will dso be o[>Ln to ^Mtimits ol 
the UnivcrssUv who wish to engage in post idi la 
* study and rc&cai ch on j)a\mcnl to the I mxti ii\ 
of Rs. 50 pel term and with ihc suit lion ol iht 
!;tecturer apjioinleil 

i. Note. — ? ost-giadualc sUidcnls who au im m- 
bers of a college will not Ik luiuiKtl to pu 
ihfs fee. 


BOMBAY UNIVERSITY. 


InioirmecitSite tscience, 
p. E. and s. nr, Exa^nitiatlons in Ueu of the day 
fixed by Regulafiofts 18 and 37 in Arts and Regu- 
lations 57 and’fis m h^incenng. 

It Is also^ notifiedfthal the ensuing Previous 
h vimmalion w ill coii^eiicc on the day fiKecl by 
Re«iilcitif)n II in Aits, \tz, Monday, the 4th 
\o\Linbt 1 

'Ihc lollowmg MibjKt lus been sedcctcd by 
Ihe \\ndnil( t )i tornpcliU\i e’ssavs in Cii] arati 
h>i ilu Xaia\c‘u Maliuko J^eimiiaml Piize lor 
1913 “ Ihe mnuinfc of Swami Niraian and 

his scU on iho Kli-,i(ms and social eundilions 
ol (ill/Cl ll 


PUNJAB UNIVERSITY 
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It notified in the Covcimncnt ol Rombu 
» “ fla/cltc that tlic lUn ji\cd bv 

Regulations 32 md it w Abdume 
foi the eonnnciKi mcnl ol ihi eiismng 
isUuunary '^nentifjc and Jniciiuednte m n it s 
aminalions being a public liolidu, the ^uidi 
have, m accoidaiue with (lenoral Regiiluion 
itn 152 fixed 'lhmsda\, the i9ih September 
ab the da) lor the eommcnccinenl of lioih 
j said Examinations 

^On account of the Divali holidajs the S\n- 
have fixed Wednesday, the 10th October 
103^^ as the day tor the commencement of the 


ALLAHABAD UNIVERSITY 

fils Honour Sii fohn Hewett, Chancellor ol 
University Allilnbad Unneisit). pctfoimed 

Stnito HUl opening teiomonv ol the Senate 

■I'HChi’LlIor 8- Chuah Uoad. On the 

Sir John eiening ol the 3rd instant, in the 

Hewett presence of a Urge and distinguished 

gathering l)i. Sunder f.al Vice-Chancellor in 
requesting His Honoui to declare the Hall open 
gave a history of the work and of the grotvtb of 



tSjsr Unlvetaity. The Lteufenlnt^overti6r in hh 
address gave a brief eduralfonal retrospect and 
impiessed on the Uni\eisity*s attention the nei>. 
lect of \cnncuhis ni the Il^h School and 
Collegiate education ^ ^ 

Ills Honoui said . 1 ho Local (jihcinment hid 
recenth occision to »l( oiUsnh hclj> to ii in lite 
the Ltgi^hlivi CoiiiKiI pio(i.( lin ^ f(ji tlic 
culir A nunil)! I ol mUk iitd m n ■'tiu 

specimen^ ilinost ill of which u([un(.d i\Un i\c 
rcMsion bpfoio tlu \ could be imbbslu d 

In connection \uh the •'C >i)( m Uk I niici^iu 
His Ilcjnoiir s lid 111 li I 1 isk 1 llu (in nun n 
ot Indii to sine ion liu |)io|) m 1 lo illil i tic 
( iwnporc Vf>iK iiltni il ( ollc lo il c L niicisiu 
Reference was also mule lo ihi liosuN>sUni 
which His ITononi sii I wa^ ]>c(iilnil\ i ^iii^ 
tuton feitnu ol ihc I ni\ci il\ liU in ilu u}) 

coimli^ In this t iiiiKction h } i ii ] ih 
missionaiies in i\in llunistlMs up > wh )Ie 
heaitc(ll\ to jnoinolin llu \\ Ihn ol ili ml m 
toinmunili m 1 tin ni nil lin^ cl h n c li i u t i 

John He well <U li \iih lli nip i < I k ic hin>, 
iinueisuics in I s II 1 ihii i stii hi I 1 n mil 

b) istablishii^ the I im imu 1 \ \ t ill in I 

iiiLonnedUin \ilh llu oiumn i nl ct Ks 

tS md non 1 (.niiiii i ml <1 It 1 ikbs 
in ult b\ lilt ( If \( mill ni ol In In i |r | il Im 
ht n in lilt In tlu s\ n Ik n In In im\iisii\ 

tlniis foi Incinii Hit n Ic in hi in I 1 Inl ) 

lo^i Ills 11 n ui IS 1i i| I in I il i il 

Si n Ik ill I n n 1 ( )inni n 1 ^ i lu t ' 1 )l \ 

loi one ot tlu ( li 111 Hill 1 ill i ill I 111 
not I Msi in llu bi )\ime m\ j inin il In lu il 
mil III lui^olo^i al 1 i 

I mnin i > b snbjL i i 1 l1 i I i I bn i 11 

His Honoui slid lint tli ^ui i 1 1 u < i In 

llklis ol iiip s in I lb w ilk di 1 III 111 1 ) 

llu cn^iniii Kii 1 dll 111 ! 1 b thiliiliiu in 

diitilihii^L Ml but I uj lint n bn I i i 

in i Us dt sijjiu 1 Sii SwMi 1)1 )b 

Inionclu ion Hi 11 ni ni I hi 1 li ml 
Hall oj) 111 d md b >ptd ibit ili pnii iiu 
VII ih ibi 1 I ni\ I si \w hull 1\ ifwid n ii nil 

i\ i itniain wni In >1 Us in i ii i i n il I ml 

ol Us In^li ilesiiiii Ml I i 111 H \ l lb n 1 11 

ihe hall and ])ioi ceded out ub wb i be jihnk 1 

a sambolie binyan lut lb \ui < biiu lloi 
was at Homo iltei ihe cti in nn 1 lu laid bn^ 
is a mi^nifittnl jnk with a \ei\ spin m ^ iiut 
Hall and otliet looms bijiliin til Suutnii si\li 
1 he buildiiiji ol thi Unnimu 1 iw loll t ml 
the Uniaeisity I ibiai V w ill sliouli be piuteiltd 
with 



llu I nu] ill (( 11 spin lint of the “tnghsh- 
q ^ mm wnus Sii I homas Holland 

Il 11 ml ’in ml Mill me tliai iia connection 

^ ^ ^ w lb llu cntjiniii ol Sn fheodoie 

Mills ) ( mini i I hi ucciiih ovaniined 

mile. 1 s h lb n nils oi ib SiK rechnicaj 
b 111 111)) \ im m mmin^ in I lie (mds that 
llu ( Miti ist 1 ) i\ cn lb iisdis olitaincd tor the 

ii Ic Ills ni li ) 11 ml ill sc liaintd U Sibpur 

ml c n t’l c il 1 ( Is I I cn ^icaki than he 
im i 11 1 Hl bii Inn It 1 in detailed figtnes to 
ill Inl i o 11 ( iininiitt Vs Sii fhomas 
in isi I I lb Minin (bib dinnei k cently, Sib- 
]m In Ituilnll Mn 1 by (io\v.i maieiit and in 

I I I 1 1 n 111 111 ' c n bill lu iji)) cl by lieuig 

nil It I llu 1 Im 11 in 1 ) | iiiin ni Ho is not sui*©, 

II i\\c\ I wli li 1 ii 1 in uionshaie not been 

cn lb \b I I M lb 1)1)1 lilt* mstiliition. 

11 11 I III b Ml hi 1 ii-^ lu\ had no money 

I I I \j n j h u in I n j II I us siul sii Tho- 

mi 11 Hill Instill 1 iliLin m is ml the curse . 
)l ill }i lb t jm,’(» 1 Mis im lom of this coun- 
ii\ I Im 1 Im i iilnniu ih iii^liiliil men are^ 
Hi 1 min^ Ml absi ihu ili t n n mans sums 
ol ill Ml \ s} in iimUbMiti pint and machinery 
1(1 cun kcbuuil tillt^is hi\t. dono no more 

linn dtctixt the miio in paiciit wIdis on the 
look oiii loi what lu c ansicK rs i) lu a practical- 
li iinin^ loi Ills son \i "^liipin the students have*'*? 
been loucd It) make c\t*n the oi dinar} class loom , 
lunaituic llaty biiill a \eiy nice motor-launch* 
toa the ii‘'C of the college and the plant purcfaa*» 
sed foi the inotoi car class consisted of the broke^^ 




ng tourists between Calcixtta and the Botanical 
dene t Because the place is not showy and 
anse it has the disadvantage of being countiy- 
de, people in Bengal have not lealiscd that it 
e$ a better training for the Bengal >outh 
4iiUk anything \^e can give in this country In- 
^ I am sure that here v\e shill soon lealisc 
I degenerating effects of our expensive techni- 
colleges.” These opinions fiom a practicil 
>bctUCation!St should be dul> poiuierecl b) the 

r engal authorities. Thev aie most pcUinent at 
time when pioposals are under consideration 
great improvements at hea\) cost in the 1 ibon- 
^ 33 ary and technical equipment of various Indian 
'Colleges. 


» Stpdenti* EtWc^ii S!nd feiigiouar SoSety wa^ held 
the Cotton today (28th july) at the Hindu Hostel. 
G^Iihati permanent President Piofessor 

Vedantatutlia was m the chair The 


The members of the \nindimohan College 

j w t. Council met on Sumht last u 1 

Ananda Mohan 

College meeting to considf i the qiu stiou 

^ymensingh raising llie college t(^ the fust 

grade status. They vsere unanimousl) oi ojinuon 
lhatit should be laised and tlic> icsohcd to sub- 
mit an application, which was appro\cil \t die 
mating, to the Diiector of Public Instiucti m 
^be probable initial cost was csUmiled is one 
kkh and five thousand rupees 1 he Council will 
iiae its efforts for raising htlf-a lakh b> public 
Subscriptions and they have applied to the govern- 
ment for the balance and also foi r using the 
IRbnihly grant from Rs 600 to Rs i 200 
The whole educated communiu — Hindu and 
Ifehommedan — are anxious for a first glide 
College. 



meeting opened with a pii}cr which Professor 
Asutosh C hatterji, lead fiom the eleventh chapter 
of the (Iiti Commenting on the piayei the presi- 
dent invited the attention of the audience to the 
fact th It devotion 01 />Wt/Ms the only means of 
reali/ing Ciod 

And thu this devotion 01 was not meiely a 
siibjec live emotion 1 he com luding verse of the 
chaplei dc fine s the ///kj/Z i thus — 
ncT 4)»ir 9 j?T 'i’TJfT 

q ^ II 

Wt must do li >d s woik wo must help the 
ne d) inltiv to biin^ llie kingdom of hoav en 
u])on cuth \V muM ugud (1 )d vs the su])iemdv 
reil ind not rvl w )ildh power ibovo Ills 
\V( must Ik ticL tioni uixilim nl We must 
avoid injni\ l > ill cm Uun s ft js o jH thus hhxkh 
cm ho uvli'i.d 1 htn the piesidcnt pieichcd i 
scimon on ihc dulit s of studenls Ho espccnll\ 
emplnsisod the viiliio of eul) using anddiintims^ 
and iliiU plnsu i 1 exeiciso He hid a speciil 
stre sson the \irtiu ot obedience and asked tlu 
bovs to legud ill llu 11 woik Gods woik th/ \ 
must b( in th woi Is of the (iili 

1 he spt ikci com hided b\ th iwing the attention ul 
the students to the umaikvlilo wotds of the 
(''hmrelloi in his hsi eonvoe vtion ad liess — 

I 3 o tiue to }om Gvl tine to }oui Hinperoi, liu* 
to >our countr> and true to )ouisHves 


Pandit Prabhu Dutt Shastn of Lahore, the 
Government of India Oriental I angn 
ages Scholaislup Holder, who giadu- 
ated as Doctor of Philosophy in Ger- 
\ been appointed to the Indian Educational 
dee as Professor of Philosoph>, Presidency 
^|lege, Calcutta. He was officiating as Principal, 
College, Lahore. 


Then' is much tlivt is inteiestmg in the report 
of the working of the Government ‘model' Colleg' 

The Madr« 1 " year 1911-u 

Presidency This was the fiist year in which sevenl 
College impoitant changes were intioduced 
both m this College and in others. The strength of 
the institution lose from 538 m the second term 
of the previous year to 577 in the corresponding 
term of the year under report, due to tfee&ct that, 



tliat'was the last year in which the College gave 
instruction m the old b a , course, promotions and 
readmissions to the fourth year class ^\ere effected 
with more freedom than usuil The addition of 
the third year class (honours) ^^as, ^^e arc told, 
compensated for b} a ckcrcisc in the third ) ear 
class (pass) The Principal si>s he anticipates a 
reduction in the strength of the C ollege during the 
current year — 1912-13, to 523 which he thinks 
will not be much exceede<l It is inattei for dt ep 
regret that, though several new chsses hue been 
opened in the College owing to the intioduction 
of new coiiises of slud> uid though the stiff has 
been ronsideiibly stiengthom 1 the number ot 
students should he so iihitiarih limiie 1 

The following remarks of the Principal about 
the new scheme ought to iiiteiest those inUtcsi( I 
in Second ir\ educ ition ~ In the ciscotacoiiM 
derable number otapplirints a biiet scniliin ot 
their certificates showed tint the) weie unfit foi i 
Unuersiiv course Vfur these hi\e been sd aside 
there still rcmiincd x suflicicnt number ot ehgibk 
canlidates from whom i sitisfxetorv seketion 
could bemielc In mv opinion wliieh I think is 
shared bv ihise of the Proftssr)rs who helped in 
the s( lection of sui knts the School leuin^ 
fcrlificxb IS ejt much m<ne v iluc ihm the Mxlii 
eulxlion (citificiic 01 the nniklist ( t the Alatruu 
lition 1 xainiiiitioi in deter niniiit wliethei a 
student IS ht to tike up one of the Intel mediate 
eouis^s of the l^nuersiiv 

1 he s\stem ot Inter eollegiUf lectures aiiin_. 
ed with the ( hiistian C olkgt woke I will an I 
theie were eirtlU ol such lectures i\er\ week hnn 
at exeli College 1 lie Piolcssoi ol Ilibli i> ml 
1 eonomies is grxlified with the sucees^ the scheme 
ct Honouis has itt lined ahead v He wiites 

' Ncail> all the best students in tact joinin^ the 
College for Hisloi) cleetc I to like up Ilonouis x 
very hopeful sign foi the fiituie ot these courses 
As considerable unceilxint) prevaded xs to the 
popularity of courses which entailed in additional 
year the response made b} the students to the 
opportunities provided by the Univeisity hxs come 
as a surprise, 1 thmk, I ma> say to all IM} self, 1 
have always believed that Honouis would “catch 


on'^ but 1 thought that some years might elapse 
before their advantages would be realized 


I he annual Prize Distribution at the Jaffna 
College cami off on 2sth July 1912 IhePnn-^ 
Jiflm Blown, BA B. D. 

College presided and Mrs Blown distributed 
the pii/es lli( Piineipal s report 
showed the progmss of the L ol lege and, among 
various ohseivxiioiis on the eluiational situation^ 
filled ittention to the iiKftuient grounding in 
I u^lish on the pxri ol imii) boys joining the 
College fiom llu vuions keder schools m the 
Millies 1 heiL w xs an interesting programme o£ 
songs xnd iceititi ins ^oin llnough bv the pupils^ 
among w hid) w is i J’li/i Dcdiinxtion b\ one of 
tliem Mr | M Ilinsminb \ reined Pnnci** 
pil ol till Kninbakoinm C( lk-,e Ri \ Dr T B 
Sroit M 1 ) an 1 Messis \ i x ipillai Proctor 
S ( xn I W NiU B \ \ 1\ c Ue addicssed 

the isstnibh on cdu \ i nixl nntieis xnd congiatu- 
Ixled the ( olkt,e on the e\( client work done 


\ nn ( ting ol the South Tndixn Bunch of the 
Siinplilied 'spelling Sxeielv w is lu Id in the Presi- 
Simphli <1 dene) Collect M ulias on 1 uesda>,30th 
s*! lling July Ml J \V Mildkmist M \ Princi- 
Soficty ]>i] ot the Coik e in I Honorary 1 rca* 
surei of the bixnrh wxs m the chair The 
lloixfrxiv SetHtan Mr Miik Hunter gave an 
uefiinl oi \\hi( hid iheuly lieen done by the 
Blind) to ilviiKf thf nit \i nient foi the simpIfS^ 

( iMon ft 1 1 glish Sj din ^ xn 1 read a number ol 
IcUers lifin menrleis i\ \h 1 j inch unable tc 
lUen 1 expussin^ w urn ijproval ot the aims 01 
the iet\ Old wishiik the Jn inch success Ol 
lilt pio]>osiiion ft Ml Mnldknnst, Mr W B 
Iluiilei beeutuy ind lieisuiti of the Bank Ol 
Mxdixs w IS un inimonsly tkcU d Piesidcnt of thu 
Brxnch It w is luiiliei itsolvul that a Branct 
Lfimmittee dioul I be lt)i me d i (insisting of sevei 
members includin-, ilie (llieis for Madras am 
one meinbei U lej lescnt t u Ii (eiitie that may bj 
insiiiuied in llu im lussil Ah k B Ramanathati 
M \ , B I IT Piolessoi (tin lish Paehayappa^ 

C ollege w dee led x iikiui ti ot Committee fo 
Alxdras \n \ llm t nlkn 1 11 were ekctenl mofussL 
iinnibeis w/ Mi I C 11 I n m\ Principal 
ot the AUhxiijxhs ( tilh e I iiv indium to re- 
present Iwwnfore Mi ] \ A xli s m a , PtlO- 
cipal ot the Cioveinment C olle-,t lvumbako»air|, 
to represent 1 injore ani Mi PI Sriniva$4 
hengai M v Fniieipxl of the \ i/igapitam Colle^ 
to represent A izagapatxm 



THE MYSORE UNIVERSITY 

^ iThe scliemc of constituting a separate 
i!|Urftiveisity for M\sore now engai^ing the 
i of the ( ommitte formed for that pur- 

ffpst* The Committee cor'sists of Messrs H 
V, Nanjuiiday>d M A.M.L President, Professor 
3^ R. Reddy M A of the Mahaiaj^’s College 
Mysore, Proftssor E P. Metcalte M A. of 
the Central College, Bingaloic, M II Mu^a 
H(tSi»ain B A.B L District Judge, J^jhimoga, and 
Si Rangachai Reined Inspector of Schools, 
& members, with Mr C Krishna Rao BA as 
Secretary 

The scheme in itself seems to be good 
and at the sime time patriotic but the 
question lb uh thcr it will bt tfiicicnt and 
WfWther at the same time ii will command 
ibe esteem and confidence ol the outsidt 
||»ttblic and w'hclhcT the diplomas will com 
iUtand value outside the State 

In consideiing the advisability of inau- 
|urating a local Unuersiiy, it must be uiuhi- 
blOod that no benctit cai be derut d, unless 
UiC institution be meddled on sudi lint s, as 
t3t) be a distinct advance on tin prtsMit 
Hystem, by which the State Colleges art 
amliated to the Unutrsity of Madi is. lh< 
chief objection to tlic cMsting air ngcmtnt 
Is the absence of < h st assotialion btlwtcn 
khe University and the Colltgis I he fuiution 
of the Uni vers rty asatprestnt constituted 
ig to draw up syllabusts, to condiKt ixami 
j^tions and to giant degrets to successful 
litidergraduaUs , that ol the Colbges to 
provide instruction of the kind bt st caJeu- 
lj$ted to enable students to salisf) the Uni- 
versily’b examiners The activity of the 
IJnmrsity of Madras are now distributed 
over an immense area of couniry 

This fact, added to the impersonal chaiac- 
pripf the UnuersUy as a body consisting 
piTpcipaliy of Boaids of Stuflit s, lor the 
^Wing up of examinations, for carrying 

§ in Out, renders impossible anything but 
lightest and must occasional contact, 
iiveen the University and its students ancl 
preclude the adoption of cui ricula best 
Hil^d to the lo( ai condition of the various 
! of the region served by the University, 
is now being generally recognised that 
“ purely examining Universities will have 


01 

free frv^m the objecitotiable features indicated. 

Mr E. Metcalfe, Professor of Chemistry 
in the Central College is therefore of opinion 
that these new institutions must be teaching 
and should also be residential Universities. 

If Univtrsity has to be started, an amend- 
ment of the Indian Universities Act, has to 
be obtained It must also be considered 
that the local University should be efficient 
and suitable Mr Metcalfe thinks that the 
Government of India, may not consent to 
any amendment, if it is to create yet another 
purely eximining body. The Viceroy's 
rrmaikson various occa'^ions, notably in reply 
to a deputcition of protest against the luw 
Univeisity of Dacca and also at the Calcutta 
University Convocation art ‘•ufficunt t\i- 
denct s of this 

Mr Mitialfe therefore opines that a 
University woithy of the name should pro* 
vidt instiuction ol an advanced character in 
a Iarg< virutv of subjects I he faculties, 
which might usefully be iiiluded in the Uni- 
vtrsilyot Mysore are tlu‘ lollowmg — Arts. 
S leiue, Agru ulluie, Medicine, Engineeiing, 
law, Pidagog), and perhaps Commerce. 
Mi Metcallc thinks that the i xisting Colleges 
in Mysore and Bangilorc, with comparatively 
small additions would accommodate Arts 
and itncc. An Agricultural College is to 
l)( opened next \ear with Dr ( olt man M A. 
Ph I> as Piincipal A Medical College can 
eisily be opeiu d in connection with the 
VicR M Hospital 

A nuclfusfor a haculty of Teaching exists 
in the Normal Schools 

The (jueslion ol degrees in Commerct is 
not an easy’’ one and Mr Metcalfe thinks that 
It may be omitted for tin present A suitable 
building to house the UniverMty Library 
should also be started 

The cost of the buildings with their equip- 
ment may probably cost between 30 to 40 
Jakhs of rupees I he expenditure may be 
spread over a peiiod of 10 years, within which 
time, the various schools and colleges 
may be sufficiently equipped and as they be- 
come completely equipped each ma) be affilia* 
ted to thfc University of Mysore. 

Before the groups of scl ools can be 
formed into a chartered University, each 
school may grant diplomas to its students on 
the results of annual college examinations. 


TUSy Jtiiiidard oT Sittainment nfeciemry to 
obtain a good diploma) should be high, higher 
than that required for the corresponding 
degree by the Madras University 

This would certainly Iiave the way for a 
favourable lecognition of the Mysore degrees 
in other parts ot India 

But the hardest problem in con net lion 
with the University will be its administration 
The Unnersit^ will owe its being ti 
Government interest and to Governmtnt 
funds. The Government must giant lh» 
University a perfect autonomy and should 
not require it to manufaclure gradii iti s at a 
cheip rate, without any regard to the 
maintenance of a high standard 1 In Uiiivtr- 
sity must be strong cnougli to r< sist anv sik h 
tendenc) 

The opinion of the Commutce is awaited 
with interest 


Shri Jiva Daya Gnan Prasarak Fund, 
Bombay 

Import \NT ^nnoincfmfnt to Afj dr \l 
(jR\m \[FS 

Competitive Pri/e Fss'iys are invited from 
the Mtiiical Gradvntes induding tin Mtdu d 
Graduates of ih< Nation il UniverMtv ot 
Calcutta and the V< tennary Surgfons on 
“Ihe Evils of Animal Diet” bv Slin Jna 
Di>a Gnan Pra^ank bund of Bombi) 

Four pri/c s to the V ilut of Rs 500 will 
be awarded to the hrst tour ciiididates whosr 
essays will be selected as eligible for pri/cs 
by the Council of Eximiners 

Tiie following g( lUlt men of the gncnl 
Council of The 0 >der of the Uolden Age 
London, have kindly consented to examine 
the essays 

I. Sidney H. Beard Esq 2 Sir William 
Eainshaw Cooper C 1 E 3 Dr Josiah Old- 
field D. C L, M A , L. R C P , M. R. C. S 4. 
Dr Robert Bell M D., F p. s , etc 5 Percy 
E Beard Esq. 

The prizes will be awarded in the follow- 
ing order 

First prize consisting of Gold, Medal and 
Cash to the value of Rs. 200. Second Rs, 
150. Third Rs. 100. Fourth Rs. 50 The 
text books prescribed for these essays are, 

(1) Ihe Living Temple or The Miracle 
of Lite (the title which is given to the latest 
edition of the Living Temple) by Dr J. H. 
Kellogg., M. D., Price Rs 4-8-0. (2) Diet and 


Food by Dr. Alexander Haig. M.A., M.'D.i 
F. R c P Price Rs 1-8 (3) '1 he 

Scourge and how to destroy it by Dr 
Bell M D, F. P S &e PiKC. <yX2^ 
I lie text books tan bi h id directly on 
ment of casli, 01 by V P P from the undnf*' 
si^ni d 1 he e*sa>s should be written on ofte 
suit" and should not consist of inoie than 
ioolsf ap sIk ( Is 

riit ciiididites ire uqut toted to send 
then ess s to llu undeisigntd on or before^ 
tl ( 1st of March igi ^ 

1 h( itsulf" will l>» published iii the beginl^ 
ning of till month of July 1913, and tho 
Medils will he iiwirdtd in tlie riiontb 
St pt mht r 191 ^ 

llu I und rtst r\e'. tin rii,ht of puhlishingr 
an) of iht tssavs 


1 h^ di^tiibmion ol piizos to the success- 
MnlurijPo fullstudnits of the Patbsala 
St Itr t Ptth&il i, ( init off umi( r thi [iiesidency 
K ihiit ram \j, Y, S BtI isubramaiiyam 
Vivir the Sub fud^R \ft( r tht usual rerj* 
tati )ns l)\ tlu studtius e substance of th 4 e: 
rt port w IS i \p] mu d in I amil to the audi* 
tmebv Mr Suigurunitlu Chettiar, one of 
the members of the Dtvisimam Committcflt, 
who in th( Managtis of th Institution 
Mr. Cliettur has tike n moie puns to iinprovi^ 
theP^tisali thin others, and is an ardent 
lo\(.r of the clissicil learning ot our countty.*^ 
\Vt gillui the following I lets from the 
report — 

In kind the ineome of the Patbsala for' 
lash 1320 was I 194 Kalams of paddy an4, 
in inoiH V Ks 2 boo and odd. The balance 
in fivoui of the Srhool at llu close of % 
hasli wis only R'' 210 Receipts in favour, 
of the \g ima seetion of the School were 
Rs I 134 and expensis came to nearly 
Rs. 8,130 

Iheie aie three different sorts of studenta 
whoreeiut free-boardin > and educition in 
this instituiion, \iz-(i) the Vedic section (K) 
I itcrature and science and (3I Agama. Eacii 
ot thtse sections contains mon than tbirj^ 
students. 1 he accommodation at present iii 
insufficient and a portion of the classes ^ 
kept in a srpante shed The Committee 
rightly give praise to Mr Krishnamachariari 
the Manager of the Oevastanam office, whn 
IS virtually managing the Patbsala 




A conspicuous addition to the* number of 
Centenary commemorations is that of the 
^ Royal Socieity, which has now 

'Two hundred celebrated its two hundred and 
and fiftieth fiftietli aiiuiversay, with the aid 

, of*th^e Royal ^ ' <^*oncourse of men of 

Society science and distinction from 

every part of the world. Anothi^r 
of the many useful foundations which in 
England owe their origin to private enter- 
prise, the Royal Society was brought into 
being by the binding together of men of 
science with others who, without being scien- 
tists, appreciated their search after the 
secrets of Nature, Very aptly representative 
of the present day sympathy between the 
older and the )ounoer knowledge was the 
service in Westminster Abbey at noon on 
Tuesday, when Hishop Ryle, the Dean of 
Westminister, recalled the days of conflict 
belw^een rtvelation in religion an4„discoveries 
in natural science. Now, said he, “they 
thanked God for the great and glorious work 
that had been done by the men of science for 
the widening of human thouglit ; with all 
humility they expressed their grateful obli- 
gation for the benefits which had been 
rendered in this country by the Royal 
Society." In the afternoon Sir Archibald 
Geikie. the President, accompanied by Lord 
Rayleigh and others, received the three hun- 
dred delegates from the British Isles^ the 
Dominions beyond seas, and foreign coun- 
tries, and delivered his presidential speech, 
•i^ddresses of congratulation were next 
presented by the delegates, and at night a 
banquet took place at the Guildhall, where 
Attention was directed to the Royal Society's 
iarly history by the Prime Minister, who 
Proposed the toast ; while '‘Universities at 
^me and Abroad^' was proposed by Lord 
Mdriey, and the Archbishop of Canterbury 


toasted ‘^Learned Societies in the Old 
World" 

The Universities of Cambridge and 
London are instituting examinations in 
modern languages, which can be 
New Tests taken by persons who are not pur- 
Lang«"es ^ University course. They 

arc designed especially lor teachers 
with whom such languages are a secondary 
subject. The two examinations will be on 
the same lines and will be of a very practical 
character. Translation to and from the 
foreign language, an essay in that language, 
and phonetics will be the principal subjects 
and there will he an oral test, whit h we hope 
we mav assume will be stringent. The ex- 
aminations will be certainly useful. The 
country is being flooded with certifleates in 
modern languages of all sorts and kinds, 
given by societies and organizers of holiday 
courses, and the value of many of them is 
problematic. Modern langu iges are largely 
taught, espt^cially in the early and middle 
.stages, by teachers who have taken a degree 
in some other subject, and they have at 
present no means of obtaining any incontestable 
certificate of their atiainment.s. To these 
the new examinations should be welcome, as 
they should be also to head masters and other 
appointing authorities, who have «al present 
no m< ans of guaging tlu* linguistic attain- 
ments of candidates for posts 


LONDON UNIVERSITY. 

It was resolved 

1. That the Chairman of the Site and 

Accommodation Committee and 
Site for the Principal be r«-quested to 

University ^-ommunicate with the Drapers' 
Company with a view to ascertaining whether 
the Foundling Hospital Site would receivt; 
their approval for the erection thereon of a 
Senate House and Administrative Offices at 
an approximate cost of ;^^6o,ooo. . 

2. That the Vice-Chancellor be requested 
to inform His Majesty's Government that 
the Senate after having carefully considered 
the advantages and disadvantages of the 
various sites which have been brought to 
their notice, have come to the conclusion that 
the site of the Foundling Hospital is the 
most suitable now available for the provision 
and erection of new Headquarters for the 
University; and to ascertain whether, il 



profDises lor a substantial sum of money be 
^Staintd towards the cost of the acquisition 
3f the site, His Mijesty's Government would 
Iv prepared to i^ive tffect to the Fnasury 
iMinutes of February i6th, 1899 
13th, i899) IS to en ibli tit site sugirfsted 
to be secured and suitable buildin^b to bi 
erected thereon 

3 1 hat the Vict Chance Uor be requested 

to communicate I<^ solution 2 above to 
Viscount H ildane, and to invite him to sul) 
mit it to those per^o »s v\ho have ilreidv 
shoMi then inter st in tin Uuicirsiix 
olfeiing donitun'. tow u(K tin puiclitM of 
a •'ite, with an t xpn ‘•sion of Lin liop< tli it 
he will use Ins mnuenc with them si tint 
their ofTtrs may h avaiUble for tlie purcliasf 
of the site n imc d in th it Resolution 

1 he foil >win4 appointments wert nndi 
as from S pt( m jer 1st to tin ( Inirs 
I t.. C <ndow<d liom the in w i^rint rt 

eiiairs*^ Ctntl> mad« 1 )\ tin I o idot Counlv 

Council for tin men asi ol the Cm 
VI isity Proft s^ori ite 

Dr J A I: lemin j I K,S Piofes'^or 

of hUcincal I n^ineciin^ (to l( leh it Uuni 
\ersity Colk t 

Dr Artliui Dtndy, FRS Pijfissjr 

of Z lolos^v (t > teieli it kiiijr's ( olle^i ) 

Mr A J Sarir nt Ikofissor 

ofCommem (to Uach at the Lm Ion Sell > >1 
ot Economics) 

It w Is resolved tint ippointmints uudtr 
the Sinn 2;r\nl shouM ht nil short!) (o two 
ntw Chairs of hnncli fikriturt ind hreiuh 
Hist )r) and Institutions re'.pcctivciv 

I he Sunimei Si lu ol of town Plinmn/ 
which will be In Id it tlu llainpsitnl 
Schojl of Garde n Suburbs undi I tlu luspn i s 
Phn iiiig ^ IVomott the r X- 

tension of University leiehin^ will 
commence on SUurdiv August '^id and will 
coiitinur laily until Vii^ust lyih AfU r the 
reception of tlu saidenls on Aiii( ist 311! tlu 
Prebident of theSumnni Sihool the Right 
Hon tht Marqin ss of ( i< wi , l< (j will give 
an inaugural address I he I ee Idrllie course 
is xj guineas; und applications for admission 
accompanied by the fee, should be addressed 
to the Honorary See retaiy, Mi J S Rath- 
bone, The Institute, Hampstead Garden 
Suburb, N W. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 

VVha' will probibly be the la»-g* st Dental 
School in the woild has been established by 
tin afli lation of the Ihomas \V Evans 
Mu‘^euin and In titute and ih^- Dt ntal Sihool 
ot til Uiiivir^jty ol Penns)lvanii A lieW 
bud 11 ig on h ind** un \ri iuteitural lines 2^2 
fe< t lo liJ uni 160 fet t wide will be immediate- 
ly trtcud on the foi mer Lv ins iiroperty at 
40lh ml ^priuf Sti tk in Plnladdhpi i. Dr, 
Evans t ) indt r of tW Institute by bequest, 
v\ is I f un )Ub Ann lie m dLiitist of Paris, 
Iraiui who It <‘t it ibout four millions of 
d >11 irs. By liLi^ ilion end other nnans, much 
ol this was dissipated b) the Trench Trustees 
hut tlu American 1 riisti es managed to secure 
ihout a million iinl a hilf The Hon John 
Wt ivci form rlv Miyor of Philadelphia, is 
pusident ol »he Bnird of Iruste^s of the 
liislituU 

At ilu iniunl Comm ncemeiit of the 
Umver^it) of [hnns)I»inia si veil honorary 
d giecb wen confemd as follow-* The 
df giei of Die tor of Liws upon Joseph Swain, 
Piesidtnt of Sw irtlimon College and the 
01 itoi of th diy Louis A Du bring, Pro- 
li ssor I m ritus oi Dcrmilolog> and Honorary 
Cur it or of tin 1) m it )logi il Cohecti ins of 
tin U iivtisitv of Penns\l\ uiia , J imes T) son, 
I mi ritiis Profi ssor of Medicine at the 
Univirsilv of Pinnsvlvinii john Cadwalader, 
1 sq w ho h IS been a I rusk e of the Uni- 
vtrsitv smte 1910 John Grier Hibben, 
Pnsident of Ikiiueton Uiiiversitv Edward 
R >bms the '^itietdri of the University, 
rtceiv<.(l the honor iry degree of Master of 
Arts ind Dr Gtorge VVooIse) Hodge, a 
gruluiti of tin Univi rsity the honorary 
degi e of Dodor of Sicted Theology 

I he Giiunl \lumni Society of the UnU 
vcrsitv of Pinnsylvami Ins rused, duting the 
p st tw ) months a fund of ^lyo.OOO for the 
i oniingc nt fund of the Provost, tinl has begun 
i eanpugn to raise ten millions for the en- 
d )wim nt fun i tin interest of which is to be 
used fjr tin increase of the salaries of the 
teaching staff of tlu University 

rile Summer School of the University of 
Pennsv Kama a opened on Monday, July r, 
and will continue until August xo The work 
of ibe School will be agreeably viried by 
enk rtainmcnts which will include excursions 
to Atlantic Cit), Valley Forge and other 
places, especiallv those of historical interest^ 
moonlight excursions and receptions. 






mm 


ABBOAD 


Biriniiigliam Univtisity on June 24th had di<%- 
iPnttning of Indian tinguished visitors leprescntaiive 
Students of the India Ofhte. Ihc India 

Bftmingham Council lectiUly decided upon 

Committee an enquiry into the facilities 

|l 0 >rded to Indian 6ludents in technological and 
Midustrial sul))ecls m Great Bntain A depiriment 
committee was appointed consisting of two 
members of the Council, bir I heodore Monson 
asd Sir Krishna Gupti , Professor Dalhv, of the 
telly and Guilds College, Kensington , and Dr, 
lUy nolds, late head of the Municipal I ethnical 
Sthool of Manchester 1 iiey have visited Glasgow 
Lcfeds and Maiichestei, and the same da\ came 
to Birmingham. They enquired specially with 
ragaid to the S) stem of Government si holarships 
by which young Indians aie sent to British seats 
■ of learning dt the expense of the Goveinment, 
training of the men so sent, and the possibilities 
of these men being given praciicd mstiuction in 
British works after they hive gone through the 
university courses In the moining they visited 
^Bournbrook and took evidence fiom piofc^sors 
^ Heath, Turner, and Cadmin, who have had 
Seveial ot the Government scholars uudci ihtir 
charge, Piofcssoi Ashley an ingeil fui a number 
of the leading Birmincham nianuhcturers to 
meet the commiUee in the atitrnoon at the 
Edmund street buildings, and the general subject 
; of technical tind indusinal education, as it relates 
to Indian students, was exhaustively discussed at 
around table conference. Chief interest howevei, 
^ Centred in the meins by which the students might 
' get experience m Englisli woiks. 

We have always noticed with pleasure the 
growing desire lol lowed by good 
tt^ical Succfsses results no doubt among our 
young medical pi ictitioners to proceed to T.ng- 
tand for further studies and higher degrees Dr, 
B. C. Roy M D has come out with M R C P. 
a^nd F. 1 < C. S. degrees of England Lit t J L 
•^n, M B got into the Indian Midical Service, 
laat ycai in an inciedibly short penod to wit, 
Ihree months. Dr. S N. Ray M B who threw 
Jrtp his appointment as an Assistant Surgeon, 
^BtAined the F R C S (Edin) degree in his first 
and headed the list of successful candi- 
“ ues at the last D T M ( Diploma of Tropi- 
Medicine ) examination I his is the first time, 
I believe, tnat a Bengali gets this diploma Dr S, 
, Blookerjee v ho a No threw up a similar appoint* 
L obtained his F R C S degree this year and 
\ f^Qvr trying for the L M of Rotunda, Dublin. 
HheSe successes speak well of the spirit of 
hUllHion among our young medicoes to wm 
het honours in their profession. To*day we 


M B fSdiniy/ son of oar lllastdous 

countryman, Keshub Chandra Sen, is proceeding 
to London for further studies. 


Ml. Kuiuila ZacharU, b\, is proceeding to 
England on a GovernmeiU scholarship to special- 
ise in Modern History at the Oxford University 
A Urge gathering ot Europeans, and Indians 
assembled at the Y. M C. A. Madras to bid fare- 
well to Mr Zachariah 

We are gUd to announce that two of the 
Btn A\ holars of the National Council of 
N\’l^otiii E lucaiion, Calcutta who were sent to 
fh'icatlon America in 1910 have already graduated 
intitv^jot themselves finishing the 4 years course 
itfc Students in vcais. Their names are Dhiren 
dra Nath Sarkar and Suiendra Nath Ball We 
give below a shoit account of them. 

Daireiulia Nath Sarkai belongs to the District of 
Dacca and is now aged only 21 yeais lie passed 
his Entrince Examination from the 
V Ca’cuUa UiiivtiMty and got a second 

i i scholaiship After this he passed 

the 5th Standard Lxiininuiun of the National 
Council of EdiicUion and wis a student of mecha- 
nic il Engineering foi 2 years at the Nation il 
College, ( alciiiu He stood fir!>t at the yih 
Standard I' wminuion of the Natioiul Council of 
rdiicition Btfoie he lift for Ameiica he studied 
Ifiston, hconumicsand Biology at home fie 
vv IS sent up to Yale Univeisity U S A by the 
National Council of Ld ib a bcholarship-holder 
He stulied Industrial Chemistry for i year at Y ile 
securing 90“ ^ marks in the Exim in certain 
subjects He then went to Michigan University and 
aftei complcLion of one yeir iheie he graduated in 
B. Sc this yeir, thus finishing 4 years work in 
jy& .r*s time by taking extra courses during holidays. 

Suiendra Nath Ball also belongs to the Distriel 
of Dacca and is now aged 24 ycirs He passed 
the 5th and 7th Standard Examinations 
N *th B 11 National Council of Education 

* ** Bengal having stood first in Biological 

subjects He studied at home Economics, 
Chemistrv and subjects allied to Phaimaceutical 
Chemistry, prepared Text Books in vernacular for 
Botany and Zoolog} for use in Secondary Schools. 
He worked as an assistant m the Biological 
Laboratory of the Bengal National College and 
for some time was an apprentice in the Bengal 
Chemical and Phaimaceutical Works Ltd. and 
there he studied organic and analytical Chemistry. 
He was in charge of the Preparation Department 
in the B. C. P. W in a subordinate capacity. 
He was sent up to Michigan State University 
U. S. A. for Pharmacy. This year he giaduates 
in B. Sc. & Ph. C completing 4 years course in two 
year’s time by taking extra courses during holidays. 




'^9'Lmmonmer mtng. 

Hhr THR HON G£OR(>lNx\ 0 BRIKN 

Is the art ot lettel-^^^tlng fast becoming ex- 
tinct ? was the question that forced itself upon me 
a short time ago, as I rcgrettulh hid rside a 
delightfully written volume of seventeenth centuj> 
letters, which I had peiiised with unlligmng 
interest In these da} s of telephone*', telegiains 
marconigraras, halfpenn) pipers, ind the iiliniui- 
tous picture postcard who cm hoist ot hein^ the 
recipient ot entertaining Icttcis touching lightlv 
on a multitude of topics ? 

Amid the huiry and bustle ot the iwenludi 
century, letters as contributions to liteiilure aie 
becoming as extinct as the Dodo 1 hosi w ho 
arc acquainted with the minneis ind customs (}f 
the past, through the agieeable medium ot letuis 
may well sigh as the} ask themsches is theic 
injone amongst us sullieientli punst iking iiul 
patient to chionicle in nn thing like iphie 
deliil the ininncrs liibits and senlinicnls of this 
most progiessive eeiituri ^ Most of the deh,-,htiul 
letters which faithtulh ininoied the eoniein 
porai} life ot pist ages weie wiitten b\ women 
hceause, piobabl} in those di>s time 1») heu' 
on their hinds , or j)erhips as lloi lee \\ ili)oh 
lathei gnidgingU admits \Aonien eved men 
lb lettei writers foi oiii sex is loo jeilous ot ih< 
reputation foi good sense to In/iid i ihousind 
Lnfles and negligences which ^i\e ^ricc ease iiul 
familiarity to coirespomlence Douhiless there 
have been mam eminent men whose leileis hue 
a high literal} value Swift and Tope roiiespon 
dec! and Doctoi Johnson ihuiidcicd loilh opini 
ons in majestic linguige but one eiuiiot cli^s 
Lhe misanthropic Dean, the siliiieil pod oi tlie 
melancholy Icxicographei among the w liters ot 
bnghtl}-wriUcn, gossipv lelieis though the Sage 
sometimes indulged in a soit of ^lephiiuinc 
pla\ fulness when wiitmg to Mis Thiilc But 
these writers were alwa}s men of letters rathci 
than letter writers It is women who have left us 
letters, full of delightful gossip, airy and anecdo- 
tal, concerning celebrities of the past. What an 


impgrl^hable Social porCraiture of France 
the reign of Louis XIV , that most fascinating 
of all letter-wnleis, Madime de Scvigile, has 
bequeathed to us > Ilcrs wis the true art of lettfiilf 
writing for she wrote enchantingl} on an} subject), 
no miltci how tiivnl '^he wiitcs so piquantly, 
sop]a}fiillv ind wall'll so naluiilh, that, as 
lead wc seem to hoir hci sjieak We are interelB^ 
ted ind imnsed In her account of an insolent 
hckci who refused to help with tho hi\ -making, 
siving that hu nukin^ w is not his ‘ Mtiitr'* 
All loi shi II mirks with delightful candour 
h coleu mi monte i h tete et il est parti 1“ 
Itissheeijoi to re id ih it tainous epistle, spark- 
ling with ^ iictv ind wit 111 wliidi she announces 
the engig( ment of Midemoisdle de Montpcnstci 
the giindc mulenuisdlc (the grcitest heiress 
111 Inncc)— to tint KhdUiiious swashbuckler 
I lu/uii I cum )t let? un tioin giving this wonder* 
till letter 111 i miieh ibiidged form Ihiis writes 
Midime de Sc\mie to hei cousin Miclame de 

( Old lilacs 

* I im lb )iii U) tell }ou something most 
isionishing — ut ill ihins^ the most suipiising, the 
inosi miiiellous iJie mos miiiculons the most 
liminplnnl tin most bcwildeiiii^ the most un* 
heud ot the most sm^^ulii llu most incredible, 
the most uncxpnud iIil most LXilling the mosi 
Immhhii^ tin nujsi c ii lordiinri the most rare 
lliL ino-'t eominoii the most ch/zling and unti 
to (h\ the most pnvilc the most brilliant, th« 
mo''t emiibk In biie* i ihing ol winch lher€ 
Ills Ixeii no cMinplc in pul limes a thing whicl 
we in Pins i in Inidl} believe ihen how u 
\{ to be bdicvc i in iNons^ A thing whicl 
{ uise tvenbodv to exdiim Misemot de 
1 i imiol mike iij) ni} mm I to id I it to }ou — Guest 
ii J -,ivc vou thic.e guesses Well I must tel 
vou It list Monsicui dc I lu/un mairics nex 
Sumlu It the T oiivic ^uess whom^ I give yQ\ 
tom guesses I give }ou ten I give >oii a hundred 
\ousii till!} a is lillieuU to guess Is it Made 
moiselle de li Vallieie^ Not at all, Madame 
I hen Alademoiselle de Relz ? Come, I must em 
by telling }ou he marries, with the king s permi 
bbion Mademoiselle — Mademoiselle de — Mad^ 



the name-^Mademofselle, la 
j^rande Mademoiselle, Mademoiselle, the daughter 
of the late Monsieur, Mademoiselle, grand- 
daughter of Henry IV., Mademoiselle d'Eu — 
Mademoiselle de Dombres — Mademoiselle de 
Montpensier, Mademoiselle d Oilcans, Made- 
moiselle, the king’s first cousin, Mademoiselle 
once destined to the throne— Mademoiselle, the 
only woman in France woi thy of many mg Mon- 
sieur. Here's news for you ' 

In another of her letteis, almost equallv 
famous, she desciibes the tleath of pooi Vat**!, 
the chef who was to cook ilinncr foi the (irand 
Monarque, when that bovcicign was the guest 
of the Prince de C’onde It was biulai , and the 
fish for the Royal banquet failed to anno in time 
Vatel, the lamous adept m the Liilmar) aits, 
thinking he was disgraced, rushed to his loom, and 
flung himself upon his swoid, evcUinmig, as he 
ran himself thioiigh, “ All is lost, 1 am licreft of 
honour.” llappil}, nowadays, cooks so zealous 
for the reputation ol their nusteis’ tihlish.iie 
disappeared— tamshed with the lost an ol Ictlci 
writing. In these dais we need ha\e no fear 
of our cooks commuting suicide should a dish 
fail! 

Madame do Mamlenon also excelled as i 
writer of ^ptntuelle letters, main ol wlmh, lull ol 
sagacious counsel, were addicssed t<; the pupils 
of St. Cyr. The veiy mention ot the eighteenth 
century conjures up a host of epistolary wnieis, 
mostly French-womcn Mademoiselle Aissc, 
Madame Geoffim and the unhapp> Mademoiselle 
de Lespmasse, whose remarkable gilts as a Ie*Uei 
writer w'erc all but surpassed In hei iii,a\elIous 
conversational powers. Of hci it was said, b) the 
writer Guiberl, Peitect haiinon) icigned between 
her thoughts and her mode oi expressing them. 
She could make maible led, and matter think 
The blind and witty Madame du Deff.ind was the 
correspondent of the gieatest literary men ot her 
time. The most interesting of lier letters weie 
penned to Horace Walpole, himself the wTiter of, 
what he called, “ Gossiping Gazettes.'* To the 
graphic pen of that indefatigable traveller, Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, we owe picturesque 


descripfiona of Rome, Viem^a^ Turkey and the 
East. Her fertile ” quill ” was as miraculous as 
the wand of the magician. She had but to place 
It between her fingers and, lo ’ her readers aie 
tiansporleil to the b.inks of the Eosphorus, or to 
sdme distant clime, pei fumed by the lireath of tlio 
orange and myitlc At one time she and Pope 
corresponded, but the lady and the poet quarrel- 
led, as lailics and poets ha\e been frcquentl) 
known to do befoie ami since, perhaps becai^e 
the poetical tempei ament is inoie leadily suscep- 
tible of oftence than that of the oidinary mortal 
In those tla>s these lines of w^trmng by a great 
poet had still to be wiittcMi, “Vex not the Poets 
mind,’ so that Lady i’\lii} h id not the benefit ot 
sucli adMce. h\er icady to laugh at the expense 
ol otheis, sheciu(ll) udiciilcd the doloimcd and 
seusuue little ])oet, who was distinctly vexed, so 
much so, 111 Iced, that he bv^came “ Sappho s 
(loisoheused to call Lad) Maiy j implacable 
loc, .iiid iievei lost an op])OitiinU) ot s| caking and 
willing dis]>ai igingl) ut In.i. She, on iiei put, 
letahalod d) mihciousl) designating him “ Iho 
Wicked Waspot 1 wu kciiham 

Ilfiiaiueand 1 ngland (an boast of women 
lamous tor the ( \( cllenct ol tin ir epistolai) style, 
liclaiid, loo, is not wiilioiit Ik i Lliei wrin,i>' 
Maiia 1 dgc-woilh, who le 1 a monotonous c\is 
Icncc in loiiuty Longford, despite lack of inatend 
wielded her pen tiiiimphaiith and wiole niiii 
esling letteis to hei ‘ deai fiiciid, Lady Kiit\ 
Pakenhani Mis Lalom he, ot ILiinstown, wId 
died but a few yeais ago, wrote a danning \oliiiii'’ 
ot IlIIcis* whicli tell into my hands the other 
(Ky lie i nilim lie fiend Kiiskni was the rceii)! 
ent of many of lliese letteis, which abound in 
dcsciiptions ot the evoi-\aiyiiig beauty ol hillside 
and boglaiul. 

Reams ol p ipcr might be covered with dcs 
ciiptions of lamous letter writcis and ihtii 
difiercnt ^yles ot willing, but such is not in\ 
intention — I lather wiite plead foi theiesusn- 
tation of what appears lo be a lost art - that ol 


* Letters of a Noble Woman. 



.p^j^of:-iA^ Edu<^- 
tlblttl Magazine is a fitting place to urge my 
plea. 

1 would suggest that at least one way of reviving 
this neglected art would be for heads of schools 
to start correspondence classes amongst their 
own pupils and with those of other schools. Com- 
petitions might be instituted and prizes offered 
on the same lines as those for games. A keen 
interest might thus be aroused, and pupils would 
be encouraged to correspond \vith one another, 
and with their teachers, giving their own opinions 
on their studies, their different intere.sts, games, 
favourite authors, art, music, and an infinite 
variety of subjects. Teachers desirous of fostering 
the art of letter writing sliould impress upon 
young people the necessity for individual style 
and originality, and that letter writers should 
communicate something of themselves to their 
readers — who could thus form a distinct idea of 
the personality of their correspondents. 

It has been well said that a perfect letter 
writer should impress his or her personality on 
the reader as vividly as if they were in actual 
conference. Writers often become colourless 
pedants, or mere imitators, instead of aiming at 
originality of expression. It behoves us to be 
our own revealers, for it should be remembered 
that, in all writing, “ Le style c’esi I’hoinme 
meme.” 

Cadogan Palace, ) GeorgINA O’Briex. 

London. ) 


"Evolution— Natural and Spiritual.} 

BY SITARAM BANERJEE ESQ. M.A., B.L. 

To try to ascertain the cause of an event is, 
the nature of man ; it is this nature which lias 
everyone to find out the ultimate cause of the- 
world. What is the cause of the world ? Is 
created ? If so, then who is the creator ? Whezii 
was it created Such questions have arisen sincii 
the very dawn of philosophy. I'he problems stii| 
remain unsolved and wdio knows whether they will 
ever be solved 1 

Every established religion is mainly based upon 
certain beliefs. But belief is no proof. The 
questions therefore, arise, w'hat are the grounds of 
such religious beliefs ? Can they stand the test 
of our intellectual examination ? No system of 
religion seeks to answer .such problems. Every 
form of religion agrees in the belief that this world- 
lias been created by a certain creator at a definite 
and particular point of time. This belief in special 
creation is found not only in various religious 
books but there are great jihilosophers who also 
think that such beliefs recjuire no proof. Our 
Naya and Vaisasik systems of philosophy believe, 
in the theory of special creation. 1'he existence- 
and workings of God have been proved by the 
Vaisc.siks in this manner : 

Every event has a cause ; , . 

Air, earth, water are of the nature of events ; 

Air, earth, water must have a cause — ^and the 
cause is Ciod. The Naya .system of philosophy > 
has proved the existence and workings of God in' 
a similar way. Now it is clear that the Naya and. 
Baisesik systems of philosophy have tried to;, 
establish a causal relation between God and the 
Universe. According to them, this finite universcv.. 
was created by God at a particular point of time; 
with a special purpose in view. Most of the Greek ■ 
philosophers are of this opinion. Among the > 
philosophers of modern Europe, Liebnitz and > 
Martineau, have tried to give a philosophical , ■ 
explanation of this doctrine. According to Liebnto f 


teouads Mfe panly si^iiitoal and panly 
i, and this Morld is nothing but an aggfe* 
i of auch monads. God is merciful, and there- 
I hi$ creation is beautiful — this \ioild ‘is the 
f of all possible \\orl(is ’ According to Marti- 
||tu God created the vorld from ‘pure uniesisting 
God is inhnile, the world is finite — 
is the creator and the world is his own 
tion. 

We would urge the following obicctions against 
i abo\e views The theory of creation sep‘iiatt'» 

I from the world— it makes God the external 
Use of the world If God is infinite and cternxl 
Ijien how is it possible foi other things to exist 
Ib0side him ? Win did God create the world ? 
^me think that it is a mere sport, while others 
that God wanted to show merc> But both 
^esef views seem to be rather unsatisfactor} 
!^Oreover, the creation of the woild fiom absolute 
nothingness is an impossibilit) Something cm 
come out of nothing MaUincaus pure 
iVttrasistmg space is also inconcen tble 1 or this 
IfHBason, the Hebrews hold that in the beginning 
i^re were only two subst^nccs—God and ( Inos , 

; God has created the woild out of ( h\os The 
Vaisesiks among the Hindus and Demociitus 
>mong the Greeks hold that God his creited the 
IS^rld from Atoms If so how tan God be 
? There can exisi but only one infinite 
we want to retain the infinitude of God we must 
^make him to be both the eflicient cause and the 
' iitaierial cause Again, there is much doubt about 
i'ibe creation of the world at a particular point of 
*1jine. God did not create a world before — ^wh) 
he create U in that time and not m any othei 
? Thus dealing the world did he remove 
want m his nature ? Is the God “with a 
arid” superior to the God “without a world ^ 
|t aaems to us that no satisfactory answers have 
en given to these questions No one except 
bigoted religionists, perhaps, will say that 
creation of the world is perfect. Those who 
f thought a little, may not indeed go so far as 
with Schopenhauer, regardmg the wretch* 
^^<,^}|if||)eifectioas of this world, but in all fairness, 


lections in 4 a1$e3*^wI)en<i^^padaAe 


the imperfections ?’ Has anyone answered this 
question ? It God has created every thing at a 
paiticular point of time then he must have created 
imperfections as well The Christian and the 
Hebrew conception of Satan seems to us to be 
unphilosophtcal Had God no power to suppress 
Satan ? 

Now we may perhaps go so far as to say that 
the theory of special creation is erroneous The 
objections that have been raised against special 
Cl cation natuially lead us to the theory of evolu- 
tion What is meant b> evolution > Evolution is 
the transition from the uniform to the vai led, from 
the homogeneous to the heterogeneous, from 
the simple to the complex by the gradual 
processLs of diITtrenliUion and inlegi ition Conse- 
quently, ill those doctiines, that assert that 
the higher stigcs of the universe have come 
inlui ill) out of the lower stages, will fall under the 
theor) of evolution 

We can ordinaril) divide the evolutionists 
undei two elisses Some evolutionists think that 
the giadual tnnsition IS nvtuiil Mechanical laws 
are siifiicient to prove the movements of the world 
and theic is no need of assuming an all-knowing 
and ill per\ idmg self eonsrious subject Others 
think that unless there is a subject with a purpose, 
this nadual ti insition cannot go on We shall ti) 
to discuss the two views 

\mongsl our Hindu philosophical s} stems the 
Saiikh)a system may be designated as the theori 
of Naturalistic Evolution According to Sankhja 
Prakrili (object) and Purus (subject) make up the 
ultimate duility of this world The whole universe 
has been evolved out of the combination of the 
subject and the object Nature or object is the 
only material out of which this world has been 
built up. It has neither beginning nor end. It is 
extremely fine ( ) and homogeneous. It is this 

object that is ultimately transformed into this 
universe of ours, so full of life and variety. It is 
written in the Sankhya sutras ^ff Prcir/— 

Nature is the ultimate material of this world. This 
nature is also known by another name In the 




]^r^tare» qua^nsiture, ts not cognisable by our 
senses, * 


Let us now examine how out of this indcfimle 
and homogeneous mattei comes out the stupen- 
dous fabric of this huge universe.. According to 
the Sankhya system this mattci is alwa) s in in 
unstable condition — to be transformed is its 
nature ; as a matter of fact this Praknti can never 
remain m a homogeneous condition As soon i'. 
Piakriti begins to be more and more definite 
IS originated , out ol the transformation 
of this comes the ( the idea 

of the self ) and out of the transtormation ot this 
^ come the 1 hiis out of the 

one indefinite homogeneous matter is evolved out 
the entire world —material and spiritual Now a 
question will arise as to who causes this c\oluUon 
in matter The bankhyas will repl) tint this is 
the nature of the matter As milk is niturally 
transformed into curd as one season is followed 
by another, so nature s evolution follows out of 
Us own nature In this respect wcmi^du\cr> 
well compare the views of the 1 n.^lish philosophct 
Spinoza w ith the S inkhv as lie sa}s that just as 
a spider spins out the web from out ot its own 
interior without the help of anv exlcnnl object so 
also, m liter evolves according to its own nUuril 
laws without the help ot inv external conscious 
subject. Put whit is the end of this evolution ^ 
Matter itself cannot perceive u ii is the conscious 
subject that perceives this natuiil evolution But 
certain it is, that the conscious subject i in no w ly 
responsible for, and does not contribute to the 
ceaseless process of evolution that is goin.> on 
He IS simpl) the looker on ( ) and the cnjo>- 
e- ( iftWT ). 

Now we can undeistind that the Sinklivi 
system is purely a theoiy of Natiirahstic I volution 
This entire universe is nothing but the ti instoinii- 
lion of matter. This Naturalistic' 1 volution, to 
speak in the language of Prof Wilson is an 
intuitive necessity.* 

We may in this connection compare Spino/a's concep- 
tion of Nature Naluretta with the Sankhya conception of 
ol Pmkriti or Nature. 


AiW the short statement of thV 
system we will now discuss the theory of 
as propounded by the modern Kuropean pbiloji^ 
phers For convenience of discussion we 
sub-divide this naturalistic evolution under 
heads , — (i) the terrestrial ovolutioir of Lstpi{t|& 
and Hcrschcll { 2 ) the animal evolution oi 
Lamartk and Darwin It is said that after 
publication of replace s famous book on *celesti$|j 
mcclunics lanpcioi Nipolcon asked him as 
why he did not mention the name of God ill 
tieilist on the heavens In repl> to this I,apla^' 
diew himsclt up \nd proudl} icplied “Sire, I 
not feel the ncccssU) ot an) such hypothesis 
So wi can sec that I aplacc s ihcor) of evolution ia 
puicl) naluiahstic in its chinclcr According t<y, 
I iphce and llerschell this univcise was, to b(bg^' 
with m i nebulous condition — neither haid not 
liquid noi giseous Phcrc aie miny stars eveh 
nowthiiaie m this stale This nebulous matter, 
tor some leison or anothci begin to revolve 
upon Us IMS with gieu vclocitv and on accomijt^ 
of this revolution thousinds of small pieces at 
this subslam c begin to be scattered about here - 
ind theie in sptce (’)ur 1 arth is only one 
ihose seatu red jjk ( es 1 Msimg m space alone^* 
as ii did this caith b gan gradually to lose 
heat with the result thu its upper surface wae 
covcicd ovci with a hard crust, which is 
lind portion ot the eailh It has not yel bee^C^ 
asteriained exacll) as to what is there in the centre^ 
of the earth Aeeoulmg to the great geologist,. 
Sii Aich (jciku* about i hundred miles afeltl. 
a molten state and then lower down it is entir0](|^ 
giseous Ihis Lheoi) would make the cxplanaUonc 
of eirthquikcs and volcinic eruptions easy*’ 
I lerschcll has after a good deal of observatioifc 
and mvisiigation, found out that the stars in tl^ 
skv change fiom one slate to another , just aS. 
human hemgs pass thiough the various stag6S-j 


of childhood, )outh and old age— so there a; 
infant stir*!, )oung stars and old stars Scientific i 
vestigalions into the intcnor of this earth all 
supports this view. Sir William Thompson h 
somewhere remarked, that the fact, that this eat 
has once come out of an extremely hot substaibu 



after sometime in accordence .with the< Law of 
the survival of the fittest, goats that did not possess 
horns were absolutely eliminated. Human beings 
arc evolved out of apes and chimpanzees, accord- 
ing to these natural laws. In fact, barring a few 
minor differenees — differences merely of details 
and degrees the brains of human beings and of 
chimpanzees are almost alike. Prof. Huxley 
in his famous book ‘Man’s place in nature’ has 
clearly shown from the construction of the brains 
and bodies of human beings and chimpanzees 
that it would be idle to deny that the formei 
have naturally evolved out of the latter. The 
animal ‘ There are not a tewho two fore legs of the ape have been transformed 

und impression that Darwin is the '‘iP human hands. With the improvemeni 

this doctrine; but the fact of actions of the animal” become 


now d’ 
world. 


i^cuss luiirtnas it obtains 
There a?‘e not a tewho 


.^sjparely » matter of Inference. If in walking about 
ebnie across a hot piece of stone, we do not 
lie&itate in declaring, that this piece has in the near 
|ASt come out of some hot place ; so the extremely 
iot condition of this earth’s interior inevitably sug- 
igests, that this earth was, at sometime or another, a 
j^rt of a system which was particularly hot. 

Thus it seems to be an indubitable fact that this 
jliOlftr system of ours has been evolved out of some 
much bigger nebulous system at a very high degree 
temperature, and that, it has come to its piesent 
9tate, according to some purely natural laws 
We will 
jb the 
ye 

-%,thatitha.oMassrcck philo.opl.V, Amonij.l 
modern Euro),e.m scientisis, we believe, « 

■'T ‘'"-nod his .attention ,o„,ards 

subject, and h,s i,nestij..a.ions and the con- 
elusions arrived a( indicate goo.l deal of orio-i- 
• Mhty and really valual.le research. But the science 
.Of Bioloffy wa, in a very rudiinenl.ary stale then 
.iaijd hence, his research, 's wore mostly regarded 
wore or less as holibies of an unsound brain. Ac- 
CWdmgto Darwin. ‘Natural .‘^election’ and ‘.Survival 
Of the Fittest- are the two laws that primarily 
pvcm the F.vohuion of the world. He defines 
^'natural selection’ as the ‘jirescrvalion of fa\ Durable 
variations and the rejection of injurious vari.itions.’ 
<Origm of Species). Anim.iis are ceaselessly fijfht- 
lug with each other for the preservation of their 
Own lives and it is the fiiteM and the best tint 
survive in this fight. r,et u. t.ikc a a.ncrcte 
^sample. In the day, of joie the goats lud no 
.^Oms ; it was but natural that llieii they would 
Come into conflict with each oilier in their search 
Sifter fooil, and so, their Iie.ids were brought into 
muisition for this fight. Thus after sever d 
Ruffles the two corners of the heads of some 
gSWs began to be a little hardened, and on 
•cepunt of this hardness of their heads, they used 
».-get the best of the strife. Gradually, this 
^ttnge became permanent in their successors 
to the ‘I.aw of Heredity.’ Gradually, 
^8, hardness developed into the horns and thAn 


finer diver^lfief^. Consecpiently ihc 

works diclaic!’.'' "‘■Rinisra of the humai 

performcfl bv ihc four legs 
transform ition of the 
Prof. Wallace in hivS 
interesting exam- 


brain can 
and this 
tw<^ 


harcllV"^ 
ncccssitjitl ^ '' 
into two haa' 

“Darwinism” has narrate . 

4 i 1 1 • , f of apes and chim- 

plcs of the habit and conduc, . \ 

I .1 'in to the ordinary 

pnn/ees and they are so very a. , . „ . 

rsf u , , ^^‘‘7 nardlv leave 

actions ot a human being lhai c i* i 

•my doubt .IS to the bodilv evolullo 

The external objects of n.rinrc cserr” " t 

of influence over ammalKvolu, ion 'V"" “ 

. atic condition 

ot common observation that the dim , 

n - t . , lo with our 

or a particular place has much to . 

1 . . larck, want i.s 

pnvsical organisms. Acronling to Lan 
o ■ c *111011 Is con- 

very important factor so far as Kvok . j 

cerned. Tf a pai licul ir animal stands in '’/y ^ 
of a Jarliccdar orgmism. ir is 
that he ^\onld develop it m time. Dar . ^ 
is opposed to this ; in his opinion, all ‘mselves 
whatsoever, come mechanically of thc^^ ^ U 
Natural Selection can never initiate a ch^^^’ 
can only preserve it when it is once 
Weismann and Wallace have to some exten Darwir 
fied and enlarged the original doctrines of 
but substantially they have not differed 
so, a detailed review of their systems is not 
sary in this short paper. {To be Conii^^ 

SITARAM BANER* 
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A soQio-religious History of Bengal 

BY RAI S C D\SS B\H\I)UR C I K * 

Western histonms have lonj^ observed thit 
India has no histoiy of its own I his obsenation 
vdl be partially endoiscd and it will ha\t to be 
acknowltd-jcd that reall) Indii is lathur pom m 
this respect if by histoi} is infant onh esiibhsh 
ment of King(hjins md rc\oluUons nr omits of 
battles and w \rs and the finding out of their times 
Ihe meaning how e\(.r of histon is not so naiiow 
or hmilfd It cannot stop with the simpL natia 
turn of partunlir fnts ind i\enls but goes fir 
beyond it and tiies to lind out and giiigc th( 
mnumerdblc forces that accomjiam and underlie 
these events with their piobable efteets upon the 
future 

From this point of \iew iteinne\(rhf su 1 
that the ancient histoi) of Indi i h is b( en lost ( )u 
the contriry it will be ilTirnK d thu the | ag« s ol 
Its real histor> aie fullv open Ik fere the stu 1 nt 
through Its s()(iil life and lit(iatuie rites ini 
ksliMlies institulions and obscr inces \nd 
nUiniill} it is the birth n^hi ot In Inns onl} to be 
ible to institute lesc iielits in this diuetion ind in 
suehawi} as to male tluin k ilU ustful On 
this Sub|cct T held i lon^ lonlnncrsi in 1S97 with 
the litc Mr R ( Dull of reiered niemon and 
at length he had the frinlmss to aeMiowlcUe 
thit It was re lib incit lible tint the nition win si 
first mtellectinl efforts hil piodm 1 th \(dis 
with the \edanta hil ^ot nj histm of iluirs 
Yes we luve oui histon an! it i'. i mittei f 1 
congratulation and building high li )pcs up m tint 
endeivouis are now being mule in tin n»,ht Iiicr 
Uon foi recovering It In even quaitei steps are 
being taken tor the collection and ciitical notices 
of the ancient AISS ^eiieilogu il tieitises 
ancient I ai s and son^s stones of in lent festn ils 
and ceiemonics legenis ind tiahlims It is 
those that aic engaged in this nol le woik who will 
leillj glont} the (Oiiiiti> and are w 01 tin of e\erv 
praise 

On the occasion of the last 1 lU rin ( mfeicntt 
o^ Bengil held it C hiiisui i ind in the course 
of m) cnquiiics into the evlenl and natuic of the 
work that was being done in the \ iien li a ( ountri 
1 came to know with pit asure the n ime ot F ibii 
Handisa Pilita of JMaldi and of his hiNtonc il re 
search\.s The pains that lu has Ixtn lakm-, 
for the last twenty \cars unknown and iimecognisc 1 
alone and silent for ihe collcclion and digestion of 
the various materials of histon are no small 
matters for the glorification is well as sell eongra 
tulation of Bengal 


• Specially contributed English Translation of the 
Preface ot a Bengali Work by Mr Hendas I alit, Resparth 
Scholar, District Council of National Education, Malda. 


And now I do feel exceedingly glad that the 
results of his labours and with them a partial 
picture of the glories of Varendra are going to M 
picsented to the public in the following pages 

In this work of his reall} many facts have been 
githeicd relating to our sociel} and religion and 
it contiins manv materials foi writing a s>stemat|C 
and eontinuous histoi) of our ncational life Thn 
collet tion and public ilion of milcnals of tW# 
nitiire will go a greit wa) to enable us to know 
what an advinced jicople wc are successors of, 
an 1 ilso to have the wav foi the presentation th 
time f 0111 whole histoi v before us — not as a 
collection oi dr) tacts but as a living mslrucUOtt 
and msj iier 

Ni) the 1C suits of '»uch noble labours "WiU 
not rtmiin coniine i to this onh In time, with 
ihe gradual i loption of lojiics like these in the 
I o(h of pnlishfd liter lime we shall learn to look 
upon 0111 counti) is our ill m all our touch with 
oui societv will I ecnme closer and we shall thuS 
^lonoiisU much al the path of advancement 
in I piogi ‘'S Thf‘ ec nmon pi'ople will then 
know ind feel that the educated class do nO 
linger litk down upon ihcir amusements and 
lucisirns giietics ml ftsiiiities pleasures ai^ 
f ims lame ml musK woik and faith Indeed, 
il IS things hki these thioiigh which the national 
histtnv n\eils its ancKiit individuihtv to th« 
e lu( lie I chss an 1 which m ike them look upon 
the 1 iw class as the chief mems of realising 
the whoh nat mil lilt 1 he lesull of this closei 
touch between the eduraud and the uneducated 
will ohlit rite ill then sc c il animosities difference 
and disc nrdmee t ) the sjinnging up m their p!ac€ 
ot eoidialiU unit\ and fellow tceling 

To bung out to lull ])la\ this immeasurabU 
f lee ol love upon the social life the attentioi 
ol all the voliiies of liUratuic — the poet, thi 
music i in the (pros ) writer the dramatist, th< 
hi^t irim <l( — sh )iild Ik directed to the SQCia 
pictures cd the cdueited md the half-educated 
and their dnnesiie lives and social movements 
St ps like these \ ill enkindle hopes in the hearti 
f f the po ir md the depiesscd supply words tc 
the tongues ot the dumb cause life to spring ^ 
iiounl the heuih ot tne despondent, and thi 
sense of self respect in the village life In short 
the whole national life will pulsate with aspiration! 
foi progiess and advincemcnt and the whok 
eoiintii will soon be agitated b) a sweeping tldi 
of noble sentiments and ideas 

TTaiidasa Habu has devoteel himself to the tasi 
of collecting ancie nt stories and legends and t 
thus pionceiing the sweeping revolution It wouh 
be well if there were many to follow m hi 
foot steps . 

From a critical study of the history of thi 
‘Gumbhera’ the author has shewn that age 
age Hindu Society of India has mamtaui^d Jf 



, Vtmf ifeikJWl 

I be^ so radieaHy altered as to lose tbe 
1 of its sequence or to be turned away from 
I i^oove of itb own existence It has suffered 
lilies but has always kept up its special tone 
apting Itself to the geographical conditions as 
gjefl as to the capacities of the people dnlerenl 
and places, the spintiul lite of India has 
«| along wonderfully re\ealed its true selt thiough 
itse and divergent institutions ind obscrv inccs 
at has belonged to Iluddhism in one age has 
longed to Caivism in another ind to V iisnivism 
I yet another — this has been the chai icteiistic ot 
transitions m tlie Indian life Iherc is no 
%nit to the number of the lowti chsse^ of lilt 
ind to the ne^v nations and laces that have in tins 
li^y become incorporucd \vith the liidun socia> 
]kna received its education civili/Uion ind icli 
^OUS spirit And ot the looser i inks of mode in 
^<>Ciety, and of the illiterate um.iMli/ed and hilt 
H^ducated people uho have been living iiul moving 
'lixid performing then religious rites ivNav fioin tlu 

S de of civilized societ) min\ mi\ have survived 
I this time as lifeless and lost leininntsol the anei 
ant Buddhist or iii} other so ict} or mi} li iv< risen 
from still lovvei onU is of life througli the (duelling 
infloence of Hinduism ind Hindu Socielv liom 
an investigation into the history ol our leligion mi 
liociety we shall be able to glein nnnv other sueh 
lacts VVe hope iiul trust that the jnesentdisqiiisi 
tion of Ilandasa Babu will di ivvn the ituniion oi 
pur hteiati in this direction 

The more the village life of the sevi i il di'^tiu ts 
pjf Bengal will be studied in the histone il ind iIk 
;^ iIosophical method the gu itei will be the 
number of the sitles of ournuionil inumpli ind 
glory that will be icclaimed fiom the clutelies ol 
wk Ignorance and oblivion 


•* Haridasa Babu has mentioned of the inlluence 
4>f {ancient) Bengil ovei the societ} and liter iturc 
ulf l^ibbet and C e) Ion This is no mvth Imked 
time does not seem to be fxr when li re 
searches be made with thought and vigour the 
Hepressed mind of modern Bengal will b( 1 1 up 
Wiflb the gennl glow ol high hopes and ispii itioiis 
^ing to the discovery and estiblishmcnt of the 
liCCts that Siam, Burma, C h in i laitir) Mongoln 
aVen the fai off Japan and Java bear testimoin to 
achievements ot the fincicnt) Bengil heroes of 
lotion and thought — that the whole ot Asia iisell 
jMS a field for the disphv of the energ} of the 
l^ian Hindu and that it was the Bengali professoi 
ind preacher, artist, trader and king that weie the 
jP^UecfS of this spread of the Hindu influence and 
the guides ot many nations m literature, 

is because the 

of the history of Bengal is thus pregnant 
^at it 111 essentially necessaiy to undertake this 
is the teacher of the half of Asia and 


Bengal as paradise toelt * » 

The study of this treatise by Haridas Babii 
will invite the attention of the leader in another 
direction I mean that of ancient Mss, It is a 
matter foi regret that the attentton of the 
giaduates of our universities has not been attracted 
by them tor they are the chief as well as the best 
means of undeistinding the histor} of oui religion, 
language liteiature and society as well as of siud>- 
ing the past ind picsent conditions of our country 
\Vith«mt leaining to use them we cannot expect 
to stilly histoiieil facts in a really original and 
independent way Hence it is desiiable to include 
these Items among the subjoets seleeied foi impart- 
ing high ediic Uion 

In conclusion, I cannot foibear bringing to 
li^ht in this connection i fail of Indians histoiical 
glorv upon which no one his loiiehcd betoic I 
j)ublish( I It to smne extent at the sitting of the 
fileiuy Conleieiue at Blngil])ore when I said 
lo diy 1 hive come to the city ot ( himpa and 
accepted the ho^pilalit} ot noble heaiU d lank 
( hand a (jIiosi 1 bus a long chc rishi d dt sire ot 
mine vi/ tint ol vi ilin ( himpi Ins been satisfied 
I intend id lUn^ s mi ticls (oniieeted with the 
ineient hist >n ol this city Vnd with these woids 
I ])ies(nt d [\\ t Al^-' ticiliscsot jnlm leaves 
vviitten in '•ol I clnr u lei b} Biidlhi tihosi ind 
lehling to the \Kudlhi Mii^^i (lU the w i\ or 
juuluitim) ind il o showed ot wliU soit the 
Chimp dniutJis \ eie tv dve bundled yevrs 
befoH Imme liileh aftei mv speech the inliahi 
tints oi 1 In nl| OR who toj)k dclicht in the 
ciilluii ot hiLi iluR said tint now idiys the 
( him))i tongue In 1 bece me higelv mixed up with 
ben^ili 111(1 mi-,lil Rill} le sii I to be a fi im of 
U Vllei the piese iiULion ot the I\ISS I gave 
i tie ription ot the gn il \ ilnra named ‘\nikini 
situ lit d in a phc( eilled ( Innq i on the shores ol 
the ( hinese ‘-ei it is -^iid ihit ftuineih thl^ 
Buddhist \ihiri comuned 6S( do inUiis Kelu"- 
of It extending o\( 1 i mik lie still exlinl Hk 
K ing ot Sum his plieed i sample ot it before liis 
pal ice in Bimkol Wink ti ivelling m Siam m 
1SS7 my cuiiosities vveie excited by visiting these 
quondam glories of Angi and Binga 

One }ear pievious to the holding ot the literal y 
confeienee at Bhigalpoie I became aequamted 
at Hicci vvitli Su ( hailes 1 lliot (an cx-Oovcinor 
of \frie i) 111 the toiirse of his Incliin liayeis He 
his been apjxnnted of late Piesidenl of Ihv 
Ilonkong Uiiiveisit} He loves the children ot 
India from the bottom ot his heart and is not 
loth to sing of India s glories In 1902 he secuud 
copies of my 1 ibbctan lexicon and my woik 
relating to my travels in Tibbet and treated me 
respec5ully saying that mv works contained many 
facts 1 cannot do better than add on conclusion a 
few pleasing tyords from one of bi& recent lectures. 



^ . , . 1»»8 

in !Stat^nian*$ Sf tb^ 5th 
,h this year In his opinion India had not 
only ‘received many invasions but sent out expedi 
lions to many difterent countries and made Hindu 
settlements theie It is no m}th but % fact of 
histor). He goes even to assci t that the Indian 
fine arts reached their climax bc)ond the limits of 
India herscll Ample evidences ue to be found 
in Java and Cambodia of the excellence attained 
by Hindu aichileeture 


HINDUS IN CAMBODIA 

I ECTiRi Bfforl The Lvst Indiv Assocmtion 
Sir Charles I hot Pnncijiil Design iie of the 
nevi Hong-kong Universit) ga\c a leeiure illustri 
ted by lantern views on the llIsto^^ ind Monu 
ments of Cambodii lie s\ul that this coiinti) 
now ruled b) a King subject to the iiptiMsion of 
a Iiench Resident had i hisioiv cuttin^ ith\\\it 
the idea entertained unlil quili leeeiith tint In lii 
had received m in\ in\ isions bin sei t out none ind 
tint the Hindus weie not \ sei i 11 in^ peojde In 
the earl) ccntuiies ot the Chiisiim cn exjKdnK n 
after expedition stviled fiom In In towviJs the 
last Ihe lust settlement ol the Hindus in 
( imbodia apiieiied to in\e tiken j hec beloie 2-) 

A D , and there \ \s no icison to think the liinelu 
invtdcis tnd eonquerois of tlu counli\ c \nu b\ 
land It w IS J 1) aim m IJ ( s 2 y ) w ho wi t ) 
some extent the second femndsi of tin I inj iic but 
Ankor-Jhom winch iiu ant the L,ieal ciu wis 
begun about 8S0 Ihe loeilit> was a Hit sw unp) 
plain not convenient for the cunsliuetion ol ere at 
bu Idings, and with no niilitin idv in s Iis 
selection for the eij)ital some ccnimies hkr 
brought about the ruin ol C iinbodn J iii at ilic 
time the site w as chosen theie was much to le 
said for It The Cambodians then suite o d tiom 
the attacks of Mala\ piiales theieloie iliev wished 
their eipital to be aw i> from the coast 1 hen 
possessions included ihe me del n Sum iheief^re 
the) desired a centiil position fiom which ihe> 
could control then AN esiein possessions but u the 
'.ime time be within sinking distinet of the sister 
Ilirdu kingdom of Champa on the hist with 
which the) weie continually quirrelling \ttei 
de«enbing m detail the wondeitul auhiteeluieof 
Ankor-lhom and Ankor-Wat the temple held 
by high authoiiticb to be pcihaps the hnest in the 
world — Sir Charles J hot said that though Hindu 
architecture had produced tiiuinphaiU results in 
India, jet perlups its most sttisfjing* nnstei pieces 
were the buildings found in Cambodia and Java, 
where some influence, perhaps the aitisiic feeling 
of the natives, had corrected the Indian faults of 
irregularity in design and over-elaboration of detail 
[ Extract ftom the Staitsman, Calcutta, 5th March 
SARAT CHANDRA DAS 


The-New CheMiatry. 

BY PROF J V SUV M \ , tllY COLLEGE, CALCWti^! . 

In the )eai 1867 to the best of my remeijjfc 
bianct Piofessor Josiah ( ooke of America coiin^ 
this term //u vea cJtmuhy to denote a neV 
di partuie fiom the old ideas King at the basis dl 
(lumisin It would be simplest method Hi 
procedure if at the beginning of the subject, s 
clear no* ion is obtained what old chemistry ’ waSi^ 

( h( mistrj is no doubt an old old science— ait 
old mavitbosaid as hum in eivili/ation ? 

I he subject at its beginning is lost m hoatj 
mlupiiti India was the cradle of this science 
In Rig \ edi we hue ideas of metals and somt 
vcises defmiteU mention gold and silver as things 
to be pii/td in tins world * 

C bcmistn ilwavs adianced as hand maide|l^ 
ol the inoie utiliUnin subject — the science of 
UK (Ik me It is sai 1 tint in those remote ages 
some teinhle epi Icmic came ovei ancient India 
and the si^e Bhiiadwaj (flTSTYi) taking compftSi^ 
SI )n on th sulTeiin^s ol humanitj went from iWs 
eaiih to lieuen to U irn the science of medicine 
fuma till I win 1 1( thcis — the jdijsicians of heaven 
the pi SI ling deities of C I'^toi and Pollux Hd 
came hick to eaith and imparted the knowledgft 
ot medical science to his pupil — the sage Agmbesli 
( ^ ) I I )m this peisoinge all Indian kno^« 

led^e of the heiling art is supposed to be derived. 

In old bo )lvs of medicine chemical preparations 
weie ^enei all\ of vegetable oiigin and as tinie 
idvuucd mineril matters were taken up in tbo^ 
tie Ument of diseases j 

1 rom Indi i — C lima and other countries obw 
tamed then infoimation of the healing art 

In ancient Fgvpt too— the thrice great;! 
lleimes was the oiiginitor of medicine as well a$i 
of C hemisti) 

Knowledge is something which must ftCft 
remain long in the obscuritj of the individoai^ 
mind — but w ill come out and enlighten others 
thus knowledge spread out ^ 

In the time of the Trojan war we hear tha|^ 

bron^te weapons were used and preparation of tii| 




iinpliet> some knowledge of extraction 

dt metals- 

Men, m all ages and all climates on acquiring 
Hk peaceful btatt tried to overcome t^^o things — 
ohe IS human death tiid mother hard ^^olk Men 
who tried to hnd out perpetuil life seaiched tor 
♦‘elixir of life and those u ho mted to enjo\ the 
iruits of their idleness — thom^ht of pliilosophti s 
atone ' The histor} of ikhem} is nciil} the 
same in all phees — there is the old mysterious 
vnriting about silt sulphur and nieicui} and 
transmutation of one melil into anothei 

In search for elixir ot life Piricelsus found out 
alcohol and drink it iiul foun 1 his death in the 
Cirrhosis of h\er Jkrnaid of lre\es staichc I 
for philosopher s stone through a long lile of 83 
years, squandeiing Ins immense p itrimony and in 
the end found the maxim that coiUeiitment is bettei 
than all the philosjpher s sU lies in the woil I Ihe 
first development was ilcheiiu Ihe next m is the 
rise of the latro chemists men mIio piepucci 
many substances for use in iik dicine 

In this hunnn piogiess mis lufiilh mini 
tamed— until mo lern ( heinisln ori>,inale 1 1 he 

old speculations of I ueretius m I J)em jentiis cniK 
in new garb md the resell dies of many ehemists 
found out many iiUeiesting elements — systemiii 
study in order to fiml out new eombinations ol 
elements was earned on 

The branch of orgmic chemistry reccued m 
Impetus when it found out tint many of the so 
called inorganic substances cm originate sub 
Stances which arc invniibly found out in isso 
elation with life Wohler m 1828 conseited 
ammonium cyanate by hexl into urei ind ’ om 
this jear the previously insurmounlible biiiiei 
between things organic and things inoiganic is 
gradually being broken up 

' The decomposition of binary compounds by 
electricity led a host of chemists to is^ociitc ele 
fiients with elecliicity and thus the hard md fast 
line of demarcation between physics and chemistry 
lia generally becoming fainter and fainter 

The classification of elements attempted by 
t< 7 <|lwlan<ls, Lothar Meyer and Mendelieff and the 
lliodtfied idea of Johnstone Stoney gave a new 
H^ection to the ideas of atoms and molecules 


From this time i t from 1877-— the science of 
chemistry is co-ordinating its facts with the facts 
derived from investigation of physics and now 
the science of new chemistiy began 

Atoms md molecules -gi\e way to complex 
systems and \oriex motion in cthereil medium 
and in the midst of all ch mges the moti m of the 
si stem IS taken into considciation 

1 he aclioii ol energy like pressure, heat 
electiiuU lip^ht (kc on chemical substances was 
studied — ind this led to the law of diffusion of 
^ases to osmotic pressure to “dissocution, 
illotropism to phise lule to optical and 
ciysUllognphic isoniLiism and to stereo ehemis 
ti\ these lonstitule ^enerilU the piovmce of 
physical chemistry — i branch for the develop 
meni of which ^11 Williim Rimsu and others iie 
li} mg their utmost 

Dr II ill in hi b^ok on the eoiielition theory 
of chemieil loiies tieilel tint m this umierse 
ih le lie only he U in I light ginng powers 
phototliernul 1 idiilious is he c die I them in I 
th se i tin on } hstie muter eiiiscd dl the 

thin^es 1 lie m Iciii les ueh( s of 1 idio aetinty 
1 opening new vi ti m th doiniin of physics 
ml cheiuistii 1 has ne \ chtinistii is pi )gress 
in^ — with it ere umi ol wmls which lie not ill 
rculily sUislicd 

JIIFNDRV N VJIl SIN 
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Restoration to Revolution— II. 


1660 - 1700 . 

( Coniinutd from Page 2^^, ) 

It is a far cry from the Elizabethan drama 
to the Restoration drama. This is how it 
came about. By the order of the Puritan 
Parliament, the tlieatres were closed in 1642. 
The Commonwealth began in 1649 and 
extended to the year 1660, when Charles 11. 
was restored to his father's throne. 
During his exile, Charles had sojourned in 
France, and had developed a fancy for many 
foreign manners and fashions j so that when 
he came to England, he naturally looked up, 
for his own special likings, to the caterers 
of amusements. The English dramatist 
worked after the best Frencli models of 
Coruielle, Racine and Molierc. The result 
was ineffective, artiheial, and pedantic pro- 
ductions. riie virtues were often exagge- 
rated to a ridiculous extent, and vices pain- 
ted with much loo de p colour. I'he charac- 
ters were either gods or devils. Even 
Dryden is not free from these defects, though 
his" genius, to some extent, neutralized the 
blemishes. Then, the Restoration <lrama 
lacked invention. The gift of origina- 
lity was no one's. The writers could 
cleverly adapt foreign plays, but they were 
rarely found to have whipped out an original 
plot. They lacked morality, too, and 
decency they .set aside: ties is peculiarly a 
French vice. Unlike the Elizabethan plays, 
in which, you can notice gradual a.nd natural 
development of plot, the Restoration drama 
glories in intrigues and devices of situations. 
Then, in two more details, there were di.s- 
tinct advance — introduction of fainted 
scenery and replacement of the boy-players 
for female roles by women* players. Before 
this a board, with the name of the scene of 
action written on it, was considered sudficient 
for the purpose, which is now served by 
painted scenery, With regard to the intro- 
duction of women-players, many regret 
the fact in this that the art of playing, as 
s$.y> been half forgone. Portia 
under the Elizabethan 


custom, persfoii^tec^ a boy.?‘ 
guise of Dr. Balthasar, the boy-Portik" 
be required to feign before the attdiff^ij 
what he actually is ; and counterfe 
oneself is far more difficult than 
feiting another. In the lir.st case, monS.^f'^ 
is required than in the s( cond. “ With. J 
disappearance of the boy-players," say SI 
Walter Raltu'gh,* “the poetic drama dieftj 
England and it has had no second life.^" ** 

“Sir William Davenant,” says Mr.rl 
“ is the first in point of time of the 
tion play Wrights, and he forms a sqri.; 
slight bond between them and the 
the earlier period." He was Shakespca|^ 
godson. Though some of Davenant's work " 
belong to the pre-Restoration period, 
latterly he contributed some good pUyk 
enrich the literature of his country, 
chief dramas are the Siege of Rhodes^\ 
lished in 1656 & 1663 and the two comeU 
of the later days, the playhouse to he i 
and The Mans the Master. Otway's 
rests purely on his tragedie.s. Left, 
orphan, at an early age, by the death of J 
father, he tried the stage, for the meana 
subsistence; but he was unsuccessful 
actor. Me then look to play-writing and'l 
the midst of alternate joys and sorrowsi.*! 
died in abject wretchedness at a coffee-hou^ 
it is said, while in the act of hastily gqtgf^l 
a loaf, bought of a begged siulling, 
.starvation of days together. Otway’s (ilfw 
play is Venice Preserved, published in 
in which he makes a side-remark on" 
Popish plot scare. This, with his 
W'Ork The Orpheus constitutes his claim\^ 
immortality. Otway’s peculiar power 
in evoking patJios and other tender fikn® 
ments of the heart, by means o! his coisfcira^ 
vulgar style. He had also a sen.se of 
liumour and his scenes are natural and eff^ 
tive. His other w^orks are not of mb, 
value. William Congreve was the keela^ 
of E'nglish Comedians in the Restoruiif 
period; and his principal works are 
for Love, considered to be his mastei^Jf 
published in \ The old bachelor y 


♦ A modern biograpl’.er of Shakespeare, 
given us an excellent, critical biography of the 
list. " 

tDavenant was also a poet, and his best' 
work is published in 1651 -a worjt'^; 

almost forgotten in spite of occasional 
vigour and energy. 


^Ubh Dealer ^ and thfe tragedy entitled 
Mourning Bride Congrf^ve iias en- 
dowed with the power of sketching a true 
^nd life-like character and of laying down 
a good plot His dnlo^^ues are brilliant and 
living, and the wits are healthy and origiml. 
ftls st>le IS eas), and (Oarseness and vulga 
fiiy^ the comn on features of the plays ot 
dlis time, had their proper pi ices in ( on 
freve Farquhar's lomcdns uc full of 
;aiet\, vivacilv inim il spirits humour and 
nanhness which again wire the chiracter 
l&tlCb of the man hnns If his chief pii}s 
ire The Beaux Strata^enii I hi Ruimting 
Officer Sit Hemy IVildan. 

Tht prose litcialuic tf the period was 
ts rich as tht pot try It ( mbriccd a \ iriety 
)f < 5 ubjects -physic il and intunl scuntts, 
;heologv ard politics I he Rov il Soci tv 
vas estiblishcd in 1(62 mi the printipd 
>ersonage connected with this cclebritcd 
>and, was John VViikings"^ whosi irdour 
'or the ad\ mc( iiu nL of scnntific studies 
'ehiatns unqui stion ible 

I he cehbntcd Sir Kuc Newton was i 
Itiost active member of tlie Royal SocuU 
This society cultivated \ hig iica in which 
Were sown Astronomy Chimisiiy M« diciiu 
Physiology, Botany / ^ol jgy Mini r ilog> 

also metaphv sic il branches ot knowledge 
Newton's Principta appe irtd in i6N7 

Robert Bovle the diseovir^r of uhit \\t 
know as Boyles law, w is \ voh niiruus 
writer on niitaphysicil ind scicnlilu subji cis 
tiis The Origin of lotms uul Qualitn^\s 
a disquisition on whit is tilkcl in philo 
aophi cal p^rl nice 1 inal Causis^ John R lys 
chief work is in I ^tin but his otlu r works 
pxi melapliysicil subjicls ne in i ngli^^h, i g. 
The Wisdom of God in iniiisfid in Cnat on 
aad Ph\sico I hiological Di\cout\r^ cotiv^t 
9ttHg Cnao^ thi Di/ugc and the Dtwolnfwn 
the World John 1 vilyn dt dl with 
Inverse subJ^^ls his Sylva ( Fon st tn cs ) 
Werra ( CaUh) and An tana ( S ilh ts ; are 
l^irly well known \cirs aftei his clcHtli 
pk Diary was published in which arc 
nipthded all his works woilh preseiving as a 
l^fmanent prope rly of the literati 

Theological controversy was maintainul 


. 1614-1672 His chief works ’va. The Discovtry 

Wa orld tn the Moon (1638) and An Lssay 
d real (har^ifter ami a Philos&phttal Ian- 
ll6Cd> 


by Edward StillingHcet*> William Si enlock*. 
and Robert South*, and the burliness of 
preaching was in the Innds of Isaac Barrow^ 
Cudworth's treatise on Intellectual System 
of the Universe published in 1678, is a 
reply to the reasons of the alheisls to 
called 

Ihe theory of Divine Right was quite 
the rage among the Stuart Kings It received 
a smart shock during the Civil War, and in 
literature, thih took the shape of disquisitions 
on politics and governmental questions 
In if 80 Sir Robert 1 ilmtr* brought out his 
Patnanha, supporting the theory of Divine 
Right James Hariington’s Oceana published 
in 1656 is a project for an ide al republic 
bised on speculative principle and is subs- 
tanlidly absurd. Algernon Sidney’s* dis- 
course on (lovirnmint d it* d 1698, is a 
rcfu‘ation of hilmer'*- theory embodied in 
‘I^itnaKhi John loeke gwe us his 
treatises on Go itnnitnt in which he im- 
I roved upon Hobbes' idt i Loeke is also 
responsible for Idtits on I olct ation, a work 
idvociting libtiU in religion and Essay 
conett nin^ Human Undei standing 

But ill gn itest prose writer of this 
y.friod lu \t it it ill to in\ oni to Dryden 
ilont w is I )l n Bunv 1 1“^ His Pilgtims 

I fo^tiss elite d 167S is is widely known 
tluoughout the entire eclucUed Woild is 
Ihomas 1 Kenq is Imititmi ef Christ is 
It has been trinsIiUd ini'! m iny different 
lan^ua^es ind no other h nglish work, except 
the Bil le h is he i n honoured with so minv 
lingii il veisjons Ihe style is lliie nt, chaste 
xnd graceful to an e xtraoielinaiy degiec 
riu otless m inner in which Biiny in t< lls his 
tale takes you and you wish he would gj 
further on and IK ve r come to in end Ihis 
w IS whil the f isliflious critic Di Johnson 

ol Pilgrim s Ptogi css ind indeed it is 
a comniencldUon, wananted by experience 
The remark ible manner in which the allegory 
IS maintiinecl is truly credit iblt* to the 
author, who had ‘'tre^ngth enough not to 
dig in an attempt, which might have proved 

II unless in thf case of smaller men The 
abstiaet qualities have been personified and 
the ‘shadowy personages’ walk about and 
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appear before us as human beings in flesh, 
blood and bones. Bunyan is ^Iso the author 
oi Grace Adoundtn^f a religious autobiogra- 
phy, and //tf/y IVar^ an allegory of grace- 
ful and exhilarating style 

Samuel Ptpys is another great diarist 
in English, his Diaty being pulih'-Iicd in 
1725 Edward Hyde, Earl ol Cldiciulon 
was the author of History of Gtait Rtbi 
llioftf published 170J-4 I his ^^orIv is one 
of the very best treatises on Pnglish historv 
1 shall end this fcaiily length) ic\u\v 
with Sir Roger I’Estrange who was ippoint 
ed licenser of the pn ss in i66j Journalism, 
which had it'* inception during Jamt s Is 
fegtme^ had gone up m rapid strides so 
much so that a liccnst r w is found n^ctssar^. 
Sir Roger was given the oKict L’l stiangt 
edited ‘Oxiord (y i/c tie’ which is now < dh d 
‘London Gazette’, md w huh is, atpiesmt 
the oHicial oigan ot govi innu nt il luws 
and notifu itions l^esides Ins jOLirnihslu 
works, the Lic( nsi r ol the l^uss mirh out 
a version of A:sop\ Fabli^, wliuh is gri ill) 
admired. 

AJW 
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Structural Botany 

UY 1 

Prof. II. N Mitra M.A. 

The book IS adapted to meet tht aquirtmenU 
of Senior and Junior i.ludtnts ot Inteiniediite, 
BA., B Sc. and Mi.ditil Courses of tin liidnn 
Umvtrsitits. A spi daily »ttri<tivL fntui of tlu 
book IS that it ib profuse ly illustrate 1 with dr twingb 
of indigenous Indiin plants tlie cxituplts m e\ 
tlubively taken Iroin lomnion Indnrf phnts known 
to our Students all over India All the vtrnaiular 
names have been given in foot notes thus affording 
the greatest facility in learning Indian Botiiiy fully 
Highly spoken of by Principals of Colleges and 
Professors of Science 

S. K. Lahiri&Co., 

56 ColUge Strut, CALCUTTA 
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REVIEWS 

AND MINOR NOTI CES. 



SiRiciiRu Boi\nv bv Ptof II N Mitra M,A.* 
of the Bingilnsi College, with an Introduction by 
PiiiiLipil Cl ( Host M V , 1 c ^ M R \ b , Calcutta, 
tS K I iliiii A ( (j —Pul I, Piicc Rs 2^-) 

Ihis tvelRiiL IiUIl \ oIuniL IS the lirvt part of 
Piol Midi s boiniitil woiks in wlmli have been 
inu)tpoiUut mikh ol his lihouisinthe held Of 
H(;t inv piof Mill i net ds no iiitioduf tion to OUr 
rtiltis Is some of lus \iliu(l contiibutions— 
jjotiniLil IS well is lihiii) hue from lime tO 
tinit ippeii ImthisPipti Vs i iorcible writer 
mil i most s\ skin UR md iliori u.^li ^onig teacher 
Ml Mm I his emit I i most deseiving lepulatioa 
III I esteem ti )in his pupils m I the public alikCi 
I he iii.,menUi) mules On llu Influence of 
1 iiMiomnenl \ huh ippeiud in twtj foiiner issued 
( t till ] niiiul IK two o) his lust jiiotluelions and 
luK Ik 11 sj )ktn of 1 \ i\ high U rms by the 
) iiblu heie ml ibioul 1 lu book imtler icview 
Is indeed tiscin im One iiels a great deal 
li^htei m 1 u home when one turns ^lom the ordi- 
nii) In lish t online nl d Hot)k-) on Potmv to his 
woils llu lluusebeks ml Ilune> sutUes and 
lt)rv,et me lugs eiled is eoniin in eximples in oUf 
I ii^lisli Jiutmv Lot 1 s lie more apt to mak^ 
uiilenls foiget most ol whil ihe\ stud) than forgive 
ihis j)iidonil 1( < hoice ol ( \ imple Ills a great 
lelie) wall w huh we leulliol Mitia s book illus-v 
Irited IS ii is with (oinnion Indian plants and’ 
I tipiousl) liunishid with ewinjiles of indigenous 
pi mis ol OLii eoiinti) 

Prol Aliui h\s dom i L,reat senuc to Students 
ol liot n) — Indim students m piiticular — in giving 
the s\ luminous \enu(.uhi names euirent m the 
(lilkienl pioMiue of India side b\ side VMth the 
1 otinicd mines ol hi pi mts 1 Ins will no doubt 
helj siudeiils 1 .,ie U fleil in leaining the names of 
jhiUsintlie sisk I pioMnces and many persons 
interested 111 lionn^ in is much \s this device wtlf 
lendei U eas\ toi them m learn the flora of distant 
j Ills ol Inin Ihe pieUee bv Piineipal Bose hae 
si mitt. 1 llu bo(>k with m unique authority fCMf 
Piincq d Bose is the lecognised liead ot the lead- 
ing JjoI mists in Btiir^al \\l have no doubt the 
book would be recommeiuKd as a text book by 
the Imlim Universities I he pirn ting, paper any 
genei al get up of the book are exeellent 


Thl SeiFxer or History \nd IIopf of MajI- 
kiND b) Pi of Beno) Kumai Sarkar m a of the 
National College, Bengal ( Longmans, Londoi 
2s (>d net) 

lhe‘ present work, as the author writes in th 
Pieface, is based on the I crimes on the Scienca< 




'which he deUVeted cUiaea iti' 

mkcvy at the Bengal National College, Calcutta. 
We object ^^a$ to survey, not historically but 
P^ording to the philosophico-comparative 
^Itj^hod, the phenomena of civilisation and point 
the laws of generalisations that may be 
pl^uced out of the fads of universal history, 
civilisation like ph>sical facts and phono- 
requires to be studied in such a way as to 
to the detection of uniformities in the sequen- 
and co-exislcnccs of social events and move- 
^hnts. History has to be put on the same level 
physics and other nalui il sciences, so that 
ftt^dictions may be possible m the social ^^orld as 
^he physical. 

X We cannot but quote Section VIII of the book 
»WV?hichthc dulhoi si>s “Recapitulating, then, the 

g as of the Science of History fcaunded on 
gy, find that neithei liter u} ni(j\ements 
political agitations, neithei the acquisition ol 
y nor expansion ol teiritoncs — in fad. none 
the various aspects of national life arc absolutely 
^pendent on the particuhr jicoiile coucenud, all 
products and fesuliani^ otthc mutii<al influences 
M all nations and nitionil actnitKs on one 
gUOther , so that t)pes o( intionil chaiactci iic 
moulded through const int intei ictioiis iiidinui- 
xOurses of life and lliought In tlie second pluc, 
^these international actions and leictions assume 
different aspects in diffeicnt times and thus guc 
flse to different nationabtios of tlio hum in lacc 
W^diffeteni types of nation il chaiactciistRs Ii> 
third place, the manifest ations of Itjt tint give 
iise to various national l>pcs and diiicient nation il 
characteristics are akais varying lioth m form 
and spirit according to the varying conditions of 
th6 world. So that so long as man will be able to 
Kdhpt his movements to the varying circumstances 
Of the enviionmcnt, there is no need ot desj>aii 
,for the progre ss of humanity 


HmoRY or Engiam) by V A .Smith (Ovfoid 
jr). This little book, produced by the ni stcr- 
mn of Mr V. A Smith, the aulhoi of ‘the 1 arly 
History of India’ is specially useful to the Indian 
^dents for whom il has been intended 

The plan of the book is quite neiv The 
Author has succeeded m explaining many things 
jKit fomiliar to the boys of oui country. Many 
of the English History have been made 
bielligible by the use of their conespondmg terms 
^ the history of our country , such as Brelwalda 
esponding to our Raj-chakravarti or Moha- 
dhiraja, ‘hundieds’ to our porgana. The 
Ids and the gentiy of the earJy times have 
compared with the Brahmin and Khatriyas 
early ]lndia. A comparison has also been 
between Alfred and Akbar, and many 


trated by the more familiar facts t)f the hlstoify eff 
our country. 

The book covers the entire syllabus of the 
Madras University We have theiefore every 
reason to hope that the authorities of the said 
University will recommend the book. 


I'ssrviiAis or PsvrHoroGv by S Radha- 
krishnan m a , Assistant Professor of Philosophy, 
Presidency College, Madias. (Oxfoid, Re. i/-). 
This publication as the author declares is the 
outcome of a course of lectures the author 
happened to deliver to a University class on 
Psychology Only the fundamental piinciplcs aie 
discussed and the authoi s idea is to enable the 
student to acquiie an inteiest m the subject The 
binding and get up of the book aie excellent 


Tui “ Tm osoruisT Orncr Pi hlications 
1p\i Hook of Ihfosoiiiv l>) C W lead 
beatei (Ke i) An mtciesling little mmual viiilten 
l>\ one who is c\i(knth i nii^lii of the subject 
iiid knows how to (OiinnnnK u» intoiinilion 

\\ us lo 1*1 ki 1(1 111 u III In I S C oopei 
(Re i) It scck‘> lo olki ilsiculeis a populu 
d< scnjiiion ol tin fund imcnlal laws of healtli 
Ml 1 lions OF Psychic DiNLLOiniiNT (Re i). 


Missrs G a Nufsav and Co’s (Midras) 
PlBriLUIONS — 

Tiif Dfi'rfssfd Clvssfs Fiiqiiiiy into then 
condition and suggestions for then uplift (Re. i) 
Ihc volume consists ol ovei 260 pages and 
coni ini', the views of sc\eial eminent Indians and 
Anglo-Indnns on the iinpoitanl question of the 
delation of the so-called depiessed clisses The 
special ffxtuie of the book is that the puldisheis 
have been able to give within the compass of a 
single hand) volume the pronouncements on the 
subject of such representative peisonsasII.il 
the Oackwai ol Ihroda, Mrs. Annie Besant, the 
late Mr Knshnasvvami Iyer, the Hon’blc Mr 
Gokhale, Justice Sii Nirayan Cliandavarkar, Right 
Rev the Lord Bishop of INIadras, Mr. Sarada 
Charan Mitra Sii Valentine Chirol, Mr. Ambika 
Charan Majumdar, and many others We hope 
with the publishers that the publication of the 
volume will stimulate further interest m the impor- 
tant pioblem and that men of all castes and creeds 
will co-operate together for devising means and 
measures for the mental, social and material 
advancement of the fifty millions of people who 
are at present sunk m ignorance and poverty. 



by Pfelfessbr of the Fer^$6n Col- 

lege, Pbotia, is the latest handy rupee publication 
of. Messrs. Natesan & Co.’s. The volume is a 
collection of Professor Kale’s papers before the 
Indian Industrial Conference and articles contri- 
buted to periodicals and journals. Among the 
subjects treated are the present economic condi- 
tion of India, the problem of high prices, twenty- 
five year’s Survey of Indian industries, the labour 
problem in India, high prices and currency, 
protection, Swadeshi and boycott. They are not 
discussed in a superficial, or perfunctory, or 
prejudiced manner ; they are considered with im- 
partiality ami ability which tlioso familiar with 
Professor Kale’s writings know to be their feature. 

Ai-lan" O. Hume the father of the Coxukess 
MOVEMENT (4 As.) 'Fhis little volume forms one of 
the books of the “Friends of India" Series. 'Phis 
is a new series of sliort biographical sketches of 
eminent men who have laboured for the good of 
India and are so written as io form a gallery of 
portraits of permanent interest to the students as 
well as to the politician. On th<,* cover of each 
volume is printed a portrait of the su?)|ect of the 
sketch. 


'i'nE Pan.sy Patch : Stories for children at 
liomeand at school by Alice M. C’hesterton (u. 6//.). 
'Phesc stories arc written for children from seven 
to nine years of age. The Publishers have suc- 
ceeded excellently in their atiempi. 'Phe binding 
and gel up as it is with all Messrs. Nelson’s books 
for children are all that could be desired. 


Itl.F.MKNTARY Ql’AXVlTATiVK AxALYSIS by Will. 

Briggs and H. W. Bausor (University 'Putorial 
Press, 2 s. The treatment ihrongliout i^ ail 

that could be desired and thoroughly in accordance 
with the modern nietho(i.s. Altogether the book 
is a distinct advance on many other similar publi- 
cations. It can be very strongly recommended. 

Laboratory Test Cards 1, II A III Years by 
John Don and Hugh Jamieson (University Tuto- 
rial Press. Price is. net for each year). The 
firs;, year course includes measurement of matter, 
the second year course IJeat, and the third year 
course Chemistry. All these can be very easily 
done by our Intermediate students in their Practi- 
cal Classes. 


The Path of Service : — An address delivered 
the Youngmen's Christian Association at Karachi on 
April 8,1912 by Prof. T. L. Vasvani M. A. An 
excellent little pamphlet putting forth the ideas of 
a highly; philosophical mind in a forcible manner. 



'I'he 14th canto of the Raghuvam.sa formi 
pan of the Intermediate Course in Sanskrit in • 1 
('alciUta University. 'Pherc is a very dilficult sl^ 
in the canto. 


II 

Here Ram i.’handra, the ideal man. Is 
jireseiited as regarding his wife as merely 
.Says Mallinatha; - 

I 

^ 11 

Was not this a “selfish idea’’.? Does this reveal 
ennobling view of woman kind, as held*^ 
Kalidasa .? 

1 draw the attention of the Professors dSf: 
.Sanskrit to this s/(//cti and request them, if possiblj^' 
to justify Kalidasa. The ordinary key.s did nof' 
help me to uiulersland the verse. ’ ‘y 

“STUDENT!'' 


38. Find the cemre of a given squire witbQil^ 

drawing aijy straight line. , 

39. Given the sides of a cyclic quadrilaterai^ 

construct it. '^{ 

40. 'Phe opposite sides AB, DC and BC, 

uf a qn.adrilateral ABCD meet in P and R. Th€! 
diagonals AC, BD tntersect in S. Prove by.fir|i| 
book methods that the lines joining the middp 
points of the diagonds of the quadrilater^i 
BSCl*, DSCR and ABCD are concurrent. 0 

KESHAB DASS 


Invaluable to Intor. & B. Sc. Students : 

BLOW-PIPE ANALYSIS > 

BEING AN EXHAUSTIVE COURSE 

OF . , 1 

CHEMICAL ANALYSIS BY DRY TESTS. 5 

BY 

Rev. Father J. VAN NKSTE, S. J. 
Professor of Chemistry, St. Xavier’s College^ 
Calcutta. 

yfppfy to Manager, Collegian Office, CalcuitCt^ 




SCIENCE NOTES 

AND OTHER INTERESTING ITEM 



Is it possible to produce life by artific al 
'ineans ? Recent remarkable discoveries, and 
^ - particularly the declaration of Profe- 

^^order** ssor Loeb, of the Rockfeller Instit- 
uiej^Ncw York, that it will be possible, 
r^^tiaced have caused the Matin to ascertain 
the opinion of several famous French 
' scientists on the subject. 

- Dr. Carrel, the biologist, <leclares that 
heis confident that sooner or later science 
be able to create living things. 

*‘The problem of the artificial creation of 
albuminoid substances which are kindred to 
living matter h.as almost been solved he 
^aid. “Hence the dav is not far distant when 
;6pe will arrive at producing protuplasina. It 
'will not be easy, how^ever, to animate this 
living substance, for we know nothing of the 
•mysterious mechanism of life. 

V ' **We have to discover the how and the 
wherefore of cellular tissues, and their growth 
iiand development, and w'hat salts and phy.sico 
chemical agents affect tlieir existence. When 
these problems are resolved others will no 
doubt present themselves, but it is very proba- 
We that the day will come when science will 
discover the mystery of life, and that it 
will consequently be possible to create living 

thing.’’ 

M. Armand Gautier, the great French 
jGhemist, does not share this view'. Chemically 
It may be possible, he thinks, to obtain living 
mailer, but he does not believe that man will 
ever be able to fashion it into cells wdiich 
Would multiply in a determined order, so that 
the substance would lake the form of a living 
IfeiOg. 

j,/; Dr. Gustave Le. Bon does not think the 
'j^jtx)blem incapable of solution. “I'he great 
difficulty,*' he said, ‘*is that so far man has 
studied the chemistry of dead things, 
if^ivihg chemistry* has not yet been taken up. 
v: **Life flows on, and in the present condition 
science it can only be studied by stopping 
its course for an instant but how'ever short this 
^iilant of stability, it is no longer life that 
^06 is experimenting on.*’ 


'The designs of the new Russian postage- 
[stamps to be issued next year in commemora- 


■ ^ j ' y "“I 

; • / tioh of the fnchi^iehary ahhiyet^^^ 

^osta'^e *" Romanoff dynasty have lieen 

completed, and placed in the hands 
Portraits of the Crovvn printers. The i kopek 
of Russian gtamp (orange) will bear the portiait 
monarch, ^ kopek 

(green) that of Alexander II., the 3 kopek 
(rose) Alexander III., the 4*kopek (red) Peter 
I„ the 7 and 10 kopek (blue the portrait of 
the reigning Czar Nicholas 11 ., the 14-kopek 
tolive) Katharine the Great, the 15- kopek 
(light brown) Nicholas I., the 2o-kopek 
(brown) Alexis Mikhailovich, the 25-kopek 
(olive) Alexander I., the 35 kopek (dark blue) 
Paul 1 ., the 50-kopek (brown) the Empress 
Flizabeth Petrovna and the 70-kopek (bright 
green) the portrait of the first Romanoff, 
Michael Feodurovich. The rouble stamp wdll 
bear a picture of the winter Palace in St. 
Petersburg. Ibe Russian postage stamps 
have never hitherto borne portraits of the 
Czars or Czarinas. The process of postal 
obliteralioi) w'as deemed derogatory to the 
dignity ol the Imperial effigies. 

‘ Very objective in its treatment, it skilfully 
utilizes the familiar, and works Socratically ; 

it is demonstrative rather than 
Meal scicnro informative giving the reader the 
ext ou 's delicious illusion that he is himself 
at work building up the science of plant phy- 
siology ; it has a masterly simplicity of style, 
showdng what a lot can be made ol 
relatively simple experiment.’* — These words 
are a quotation from an able review of Prof. 
Timiriazefl’s “Life of the Plant,” which hail 
ju.st been i.ssued in an English translation. 
We give them partly to call attention to a 
book which many teachers will find useful, 
partly as a good, concise statement of what a 
school .science book should be. O si sic omnes I 

There is much of tragedy in the thought 
A .stran^^o hitherto the great army of 

Subject workmen has been recruited 

of Instruction without , any regard for the natu- 
ral capacity or the will of the recruits. Yet 
the iron law of supply and demand imposes a 
limit upon freedom in the choice of a trade. 
On the ecoi\omic question, how'ever, w’e may 
not dwell , let us rather tell of a strange form 
of vocational instruction obtaining in America. 
Boston has been for five years teaching '‘sales- 
manship and saleswonianship** — or how to 
vend wares. This winter the Young Men*s 
Christian Union is having a course at which 
real, expert salesmen sell real goods to real 




purchasers, while llie students look on A 
diiferent “line of goods" is offeri d every even- 
ing. The students watch the prottsb and 
make notes upon it. When the stlling ib 
over they are allowed to ask questions and, if 
there IS any delicate point of jinewe that they 
have failed to notice, it is bioui>ht to t/Kir 
attention We suggest that a moralist should 
be pusent at the instiuction kst hq)l> t( ach- 
irs and pupils should confound the .ut of 
persuasion with the art of deceiving 

I he lapanese think childn n should not bt 
punished foi bt-ing nduglit\ in 
luriT'” school, is they consickr la/nu ss 

"hUdren and disobt dicnce art dm to btd 

health In man) sthools siuh 
children are st.t asidt fiom tlas^ and mas‘-aged 
We have no doubt that tbert aie dtgues ot 
vigour in Uk operation and tan easily umicr 
stand that Japanese boys and girls uc not 
particulaily anxious to be missHged b\ a 
Itaclurtlui hdvt annoyt d Atour^t of mas- 
sage niav or may not bt nt lit the ht illli but it 
iscertiin to makt a child reurtt misbthuiour 
Votationalism continues to bt tht d miiiint 
noU of edm alum d progit ss in tht 
Vo(atJondi&m Unittd States Chicago would 
set ni to bt tht chief et ntrt of the 
move ment to furtht r it but eieiywhtrt it 
spreads, A lesol jtion passt d it llie 1 ist m< tt 
ing of tht lknns)hauia Siatt Assoention 
emphasi/cd the nt ed ol \ocation'il tr lining 
foi that great majoriti of cluldrtn whom i du- 
c itional opporlunitie s c innot t \^i lul biNond 
those furnishea in tlie public schools \^ Iittht r 
Ihe formal education ef a child wt re to end t n 
111 , four^'-enth birtlid iv or at somt ollur time 
Icfort ripeness for t oik ge ht* t uglit said tin 
Association, to rtetne tht pnputation 
for tfficitnt life i\\?X tan be de\istd At Peoiia 
llbnois a special orgiii / ocatwnal 1 tituafio/i, 
IS published 1 he f ducalioi dConkiirnct of 
Boston leeommendeii lint the di| iilmtntet 
vocational guidaiue at Boston should be m 
larged and more efteclively organized with i 
Director of hducational (juulamt at Us head 
Voealional guidinte, it will be reimmbtied 
aims at fixing the mind of the child, from the 
earliest possible moment, upon the deliberate 
choice of a \ocation and upon the mtans of 
prepaiing himself for it Ilie American bo> 
will not, on leaving school, suddenly decide 
to become, for example, a cabinet-maker He 
will have been a cabinet-maker in spe from 
early childhood. 
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Mr Asquith's Speech at the 2<;(jih \nmversary 

of iht R \ 'll S Liei\ T nnd n 


Ihe 25 nh \univcisar\ of tht» Royal Society is 
appioj iiatek comintmoi Ued in this Guildhall, 
Foi ‘the Ro}af Sotiet) ol I ondon foi the Im- 
pn ving of Natui il Knowltdp^e,’ to give its original 
title, though It h IS I f^conu eminently a national 
institiiiion, has at thi sime lime ptciiliaily close 
issoeialions uith ih« C ii) f f T ( rulon, (('heers). 
In the fiisi ehaiter which I think, wts signed 250 
leais ago \tsitrda\ peimissu n was given to the 
^ociei) to “a^semblt in i eollegc or other public 
\ hee or hall within oui C i ) ( f T ondon 01 in any 
other coinenient j lace within ten miles of the 
same When the Uni\irsiiies were engrossed 
in the din ol the C i\il Wir ‘t^ the neglect,' as a 
contempoiin wiit i si)s ‘of leikmical studies/ 
sen nee and pliiK sf j>ln took itfii^t in the com- 
par ilivt I tact and U nquili \ whuh the streets 
( f the C It) of I on 1 m could th en afford (I augh- 
ter) lilt trouhkd it.i,^n (f C Inrles I galheied 
to I ondou — I n qiu te ei lUtinpoiary woid^-— 

divirs wortln | ersi ns irieiui^itue into natural 
philosojlu and flh i puts (t human learning,” 
men wlif-i ini’gin itiun an 1 enihusiasm had been 
hied h) the Ntw 1 hilusoj h\ * then lecentl) pro- 
I funded In the htei da)s of tin ( ommonwcalth 
ihtir metMnf^s wne held for a time in my own 
Unueisii) of 0\f( I 1 \t Willum C( llegc, of which 
I im j^lid to see iln. Uaiden heie to night , and 
atlei the Reslorition thev f )und their headquarters 
within i few hundied vaids of this hall at Old 
(jieshani Lullei e which w is the biilhplace and 
Cl idle, ind tor some lime the reguhr place of 
meeting, ol the Ro}al hoeietv 


Thf Im Li I NCE or lUcos 

The record of the Society begins, I think 
justh, with a tiihute to the infliu nee of Francis 
Bacon whose fertile mind not only conceived the 
advantages of a college to operating in the invest!^ 



^tlon natural philosophy, but also in his **Ke«r 
outlined a practical plan for its 
mtmdation. As Mr, Balfour said recently, Bacon’s 
service to science was that ‘ he cieated the 
Hl^osphere in which scientific disco\er) flounshes” 
the publication of the * Novum Oiganuin” 
nny trace a steady and an ever increasing 
jnterest in the cxperiinenul sciences, and lUcon s 
^acheme finally found leali/ition m the incorpma- 
lion of the Ro)al Socict) Its jjroud mo lo 
*^KuUms in Veiba,” reproduces the tiuc. spmt of 
'«rhat IS best in Bacons Unching But if the 
Society can trace its spiniual anctsiix lo 
Francis Bacon, the actuil figuie of the pious 
founder is to be found in a vcr> difftrciU qi liter 
Strange as it ina> stem, the Ro) il Societi is 
tP'day the most \Ual if not the most ch uai lensiit 
jooonument of King Chiilts II (Lnichler and 
cheers) Whether the intciest in ludlomy dis 
played, as 3 oui luoids sIuav b) the Societ> in 
Its earliest }eais wds du« to the proclivities tt Us 
Royal pation, I do not know (liughtti) butcciliiu 
it IS that Charles II, not onl> found the S )ciei\ 
>Ut he took an active mien st in its pi(;c< cdin^,'! 
fthd frequently asked fo»- Us advice And Ik could 
(lot have found a bodv nioie rcpitstiuaiive ot the 
>est and the widest culture of his tune 
Fhk Ohio vai 1 *kiiows 
When one looks over the list of the original 
bellows what stnkes one is ilie vvi Uh and the 
miversaliU of the interests lepresentcd Sen nee 
lOuld not then, whatever ma) be the case now b* 
charged with being th( pie’-eive of specialized 
itudies With Robert Bojle, John Wilkms, Robert 
iooke — scientific men, in uui somewhat nairow 
l$e of the term— there comes Sir Christopher 
IV^ren, that eail) prodig} as he is called, of uni- 
«r$al science, istronomer, plqsieist, pi > siolof>ist 
well as our greatest aichuect perhaps the most 
i^mtile inulligenec that Furope has seen since 
leonaido da Vinei — Covvlc> and Dnden, Denham 
nd Waller better known to posuni} as poets than 
hiiosophers — ^Evelyn, Aubrey, Pett), and a host 
f Olliers, whose names recall the spiritual and 
sCeUtCtual Wealth of an epoch which we are wont 
jtO .4ecry, In the3same roll with John 


Dr)(fen UoneirfthV clrfef vnHtms dt sktlrfe, 
George Villieis, Duke of Buckingham, who amid 
his various qualified tions for the chiet office of 
State was, as we known, ‘’chemist, fiddler, states- 
man and buffoon ” And I see from your records 
ihit history tells us tint when this perhaps the 
most origin il ot the ongiinl FelloW'i of the Royal 
SocKty was committed lo the Towei, a special 
liboratoi) was fitted up for him there in order that 
he inicnt piaclise chemi-^tiy , and according to 
Bishop Burnet, he wi'* ‘nearly' successful in 
discoviting the pinlosopher s stone — an illustration 
which suggests tint some people might be more 
piofiiab') cini)U5«.d at piesent than cither at 
Weslrninsier or Whitehall (Laughter) 

{]o h Cmliniudi 


Diet m Schools— III 

/i/i/iu i ft in 

It is v.'nm thing of \ bithos lo lU sci nd 
fro n tin s luol 1 ul up in tin lua\ens”iu 
com non i iiiti i i 1 u ad Mr^ St.inlev H iz I s 
pi icti il sii sti >ri‘» foi mi l(ilL ( I IS- bo II ding 
s( ho )Is SIk liiiTi s th ii tin ntiriiijr foi i 
wboK sch ()1 shoul 1 lu in th h in is ot on< 
jurson aullhuihisp i^on should In prcftiil 
1> 1 III itron hoi ling the lull dijilom i ol iiiiog 
ni/t * scho )l of r)okii\. I In mistirs wift 
Instooniinv ithet ditusto ilt< nd to, and t 
stew d, h m f V t r ( oinp tt nt in otlu i it spe f Is 
as a rul know-, nothing of < ooking winch is 
speik r liter sf cake I uijgid wdte i f nHpf\aiht 
I isllv, Miss Michiclis sho \ < d li »v\ at King •> 
(olltgt women u now hein«g tnnud in 
hvi'iciH at d pin SI ilogv iiul si i]ii ill lied hr 
such in-titution il woik 

If only by dm rung itti ntion lo fl igraiU 
cind i cisilv n mediable abuses of ditt the t on 
ti reiice will hav< done much good, and we 
hope that it will be follow < d by anotlu r deal 
ing with the feeding of thmenfeary scholars 
Hurt weie present faddists and Mon-icui 
Josses not u fi w, but the principal r< aders of 
papers and speakers wt re able ind dismten st 
td men and women ot stieiuc and the reu 
tionanes who contended that, like S>dncy 
bmith, they had “srutly meditated the muse 
On a little oatmeal, were out of couit 

Jouf nal of Education 
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\l the inmnl (Iisiiil)ution of pri/cs at the Slbput 
„ . ' n,,inicnn ( olk.,i the Hon hie Mr. 

^ nude an import^ 

c'ofiegV*^'”® ^'‘‘’loiinccmeni is to the future of the 
College ind ol mdusliial training 
Belli? il He Slid lint the ( ommiUee appointed 
III I mu lit Ind u commended that the presefjd; 
( olie^e sliouhl b( leiiuned fiom Sibpur, that e 
lidinpil ( oIle.,,t should bi established in thfl 
Ih ui ol ( ill iitt\ and tint independent of thUj 
lustmui I wtll eqiiippid residfntnl Civ il Engineef# 
injf ( oIIe-,1 should lx est ihlished in Bengal. An 
i)>})if lit nsioii hid bet ii esjiressed ihu the changes 
piopose J mij^hl im lude the iholition of the presen^ 

< ol L n^ini eiiU4 so 1 ii ts Bengal was C0ll«'j 

ninei an esul)lisliuicnt of some gieat Centra) 
t olk.,t of I imnei iiuL, elsewhere in Indian^ 
which sui Unis fiom ill p\its of India would bcj 
mined logcihti I he' question which presented 
iist.lt lothi (xovtmmeiu of Bengil was however 
( lit ol mnsler and not of abolition 

i 

‘speaking of Dare i as the piobablc site, hfi| 

s lid — V 

Fht choice of i site for such a C ollcge, however, t* 
lesbcisy to del rmme I here is uot the same necessity 
f r tslabhshing such 1 1 ollege in the close neighboutboONl 
of agnit industrnl centre as there is in the case of lU 
industrnl institute, and there are, as you well khp# 
some obvious drawbacks to the foundation of a new 
dt.ntnKollcge within Calcutta itsdf At the same 
the College will be small as to numbers but will re<|tj^ 
completely equipped laboratories, chemical, phy^ieal 



it most |Jker0(ore be es^Kiiated Yd ^ome 
with^ other educational Institutions i^hicb will 
use of surh laboratories We have accordingly 
into our consideration the advice that has been 
[ upon us, in the Press and elsewhere, and have asked 
‘Daeca University Committee to consider whether a 
for a Civil Engineering College can be suitably 
dved as part of the gene ral scheme for the new residcn- 
TUalversity at Dacca 

are thankful to Mr Lyon, for the assurance 
t the College will not be abolishe d Regarding 
cca as the probable site, we arc afraid, it would 
i the most unsuitable place for an Engineering 
oHege* True It that the chemical, ph}i>ical 
I industrial laboratoiies of the Fnginceimg College 
'Dacca would be much useful to the School 
bf Engineering and the IndusUial Institute there 
l^it, we ha\e already enough of ph>sics and 
jih&inistry m the Sibpiu Enginctiing College, 
i^hich now turns out every }eir “Theoretical 
Engineers '-—the term applied to Sibpur men 
Ihere is much room for impiovemcnt in the 
JAgineenng subjects taught at Sibpur, cspccnlly 
^actical portion Calcutta or one of its suburbs 
8, in our opinion, the fit place for the (\)llege 
Eiere the Students ma> , at an) times examine with 
htix own eyes ( which is the most impoilinl thing 
ft Engineering ) all modern and new methods of 
miMing construction feiro-conciete new 

(fifelhods of brickmaking steel stiucUires etc 
9 ^ides these, Calcutta being a Railwa) centre an 
l^k-end would suffice for otcasional Lngmeciing 
MfCUraions to stud> the biggest ] ngmeenng con- 
ftrtictions, « ^ the Kalimati lion works construc- 
ion of Railways and Bridges, etc But isola '>d 
SSkcca, by its most backwaid position is totally 
ftUH^le to offer any of these facilities to the student 
^igmeer We hope the Government will fuJl> 

idWiidcr the matter before any linal decision 


Elsewhere our readers will find in full Sir IT 
Butler s letter to the Hon ble Raja of Ma-^ 
jjjg Hon'ble Maharaja 
of Darbhanga The letter clearly sets 
r , forth the intention of the Government, 
ffcp Crbvernment recommends that the names of the 


tTnivcrsItiea fie 'ASgarh afwj 
dently with a view to prevent other sectarian uni- 
versities springing up We are not much opposed 
to this change as it is simply a sentimental one 
But the two most important points which vitally 
affect the scope and constitution of the University 
are (i) limiting the power of affiliation within the 
locality (2) the powers vested in the chancellor 
to be exercised by Governor General in Council 
The scope need not be limited from the beginning. 
There will be no conflict with the older territorial 
universities Only new colleges founded by men 
wishing to run them in aecoi dance with the ideals 
of the new universities will after all be affiliated 
As the two universities are meant to be all-India 
ones there is no hirm if tlic Viceroy be the 
Chancellor How Lin the powers vested in the 
C liancellor be exercise d b) moth''! body ? Then 
what powers will lennin with him ^ 


Ills T\cellencv Sir George Chike opened the 
confeienee at Pooni on Aug 7 Dcle- 

Mshomtdin . ” 

Pducation from impoitant cities m Deccan 

"cre piesent Among those picsent 
wtrt Ml Justice bhah Dm of the 
Punjab ( hiei Couii the Hon Mi Claude Hill 
Genera’ Su \ithui Baictlc the Hon Mr Prior. 
I he lion Moulvi Rafiuddin Ahmed, Secret irj 
to the conference in wekoming Ills KxcelLney, said 
this wis their fourth conference the objects of 
which were first, to bung together annucally the 
wise heads of their tomm unity to take counsel 
together regarding Mahomedan education , and 
secondly to bring to the notice of Government 
the educational reqmicments of their communit) 
lie trusted the presence of so many distinguished 
statesmen there that day was an eainest of the 
sympathy of Government with the cause of Maho- 
medan Education. 

His Excellency Sir George Clarke in address- 
ing the conference said he noted with pleasure 
that the Mahomedan community had made notable 
advances during the four years he had been in 
India. There had been a visible awakening of 



th^ heeds ttrf education Mduch should lead in the 
direction they wished to move and they possessed 
a Moslem organisation \shich, if diiected consist- 
ently on sound lines, must go far in uplifting the 
Mahomcdins of India and winning for them their 
rightful place in the nation that is still to be bom 
From his point of view the 'iwakening of the s])iiit 
of n new lift vms of mfiniltl} greater importince 
thin an) thing which Government hid done or 
could have don«- for them What hid G( vernment 
done for the P irsis but given them liw and ordci 
where chaos once reigned ^ Ihc monl v\is jilim 
for them to leid If the Mihomedans hid drop 
ped back in the rice the) could rcgiin ill ind 
more thin thc) hid 1 )st b) ihptinci ihcmsdvts 
to the ige Phis eonleicncc v\ is i tivounbk 
omen His 1 vcellcnc) stoke of the cfloits li 
tstiblish 1 hlihomedin Univcrsitv ind ol the 
munificenl contributions of Sir Currimbho) 
Ibnhim to the Ro) il Institute of Science ml his 
thoughtful piovision foi spcciil schohrsliips vvhieh 
would prove ot immense vilue to Miliomedin 
students His >xccllene\ slioiigly ilvisel his 
heircrs to have nothing to do v\ilh compulsnn it 
the piesent premilure stige in tl e develej ment of 
edueation and concluded with woids of well raeint 
id vice 

Mr Justice Shih M Dm ifter depirturcof 
Ills Lxcellency mide his presidentiil iddiess 

Resolutions were pissed urging (i) extension 
of education amongst giils , {2) nisin^ the Pooni 
cimp school to the status of 1 High Scho >l (3) 
estiblishment of sepaiite Government inspecting 
agent) under in educational Inspector foi Urdu 
Schools in the divisions of the Romba) Presidem \ 
not so provided, (4) esliblishnienl of in I rdu 
Training College for the Bombi) Iiesiden^ 

(5) allowing all first grade Cidu schools to teich 
1 nglish up to the third stmdaid , (b) increising 
the number of Mihomedan mtiybeis of the 
Text-Book Committee ind (7) prescription of an 
Urdu course for all Middle High Schools with 
Urdu teachers. 


The Ce)lon Education Committee have 

their report Thc reeommeiidatioi» 

Ceylon 

Fdueation ^16 extensive including a ‘‘Univers!^, 
College foi Cc}U)n ind a larg<lr 
Couneilofl ducition TheC ommitteeh^ 
exposed the greit deficiencies m Ce)lon Education 
including the inadetjuic) of the D P I ’s staff/ 
in 1 ilso the sm ill iinouril — in proportion to lU 
told revenue — which the Government sees fit tO 
spend upon 1 ducition 

ReUting to the establishment of a University 

it S1)S — 

This Commiltte rinnot be expected to map out what 
the courses of instructtjn in si ch in institution should 
he Th s must be left to its own Council and Board of 
Studii,:. It will issue its own diplomas and in the futU^ 
it will no d > il t txiin no for *^hcm In the curlier stages 
fit existerro it will hive to seek for 'is<iistince ID itS 
cxtminations from sonii Cnglii>h university. During this 
i irl> period we sec no reason why its pupils should not 
t ik( up the extern*!] i xaminUions of the I ondon Univ^r* 
sity Iht intranet siholirships for which we have pro» 
viledin eur ibtimitoof the cost of the college, should 
be xw*!rded On tl c results of the higher leaving certificate 
cximinsti n, but an *!rnng6ment should be made by 
wh ih they shi uld be fairly distnbutid among the variOUU 
Provinces The present 1 nglibh university scholarships 
should be retained, and awarded to those students of th^ 
L niver ity College who an best qualified to take post*gfil><^ 
d late < oiirses m buropi 

\\hile llic neglect of vcrnacuhr education cuts 
oil the jieople of C t)lon from their past traditions^ 
the oppobilion whuh we see being urged against 
commercnl educition sajslhe “Ce)lon Patriot?* 
IS calcuhud to keep them from moving along the 
lines of modem pi ogress 1 he Government and 
the I ducition Commission have therefore tp bp 
congntuhled on their making some provision for 
commeiciil education not onl) m elementary and 
seiondaiv schools but m the conttmplated UmveiN 
bity College The objection to the vernaculars 
ind to commercial subjects in seeondar) schools 
arises fiom thc sime inevitable source, viz. thi 
undue importance that is being attached by sotn9 
public men to Western classics 


« « • 



SirAshutosh Mukefjee, presided over a very 
largely attended meeting of the fiiends, admiiers 
and expupils of Professor H M Perci- 
Piesidpnc) College held 
at theX^alculta University Institute 
Sir Guru Das Bannerjee in response to the 
chair proposed the following resolution — i llul 
^is meeting desires to place on rt cord its deei) 
sense of gratitude to Mr II M Percival who is 
Professor of the Presidcnc} College and i 1 ellow 
Qf the Calcutta Universit} served the cause of 
higher education in Bengil for moie than thiit) 
years with great abilit} and devotion and has 
won the affection md respect of his pupils b) his 
unique scholarship and loving care as well is b} 
the deep s>mpath} he felt for them 

In doing so, Sir Gum Das pud an eloquent tri 
bute to the worth and abilities of Piofessor Pereival 
The resolution being dul} seconded and sup 
ported was carried with acelamition 

The meeting next adopted a resolution ( 1 < ciding 
to raise a memorial to commemorite his sen lets m 
a befitting manner A general committee wis 
'appointed 

Mr R D Mehta, proposed a vote of thinks to 
the chair 

Mr N C C hunder, M A on behalf of the 
students, seconded the resolution and in doing so 
said that It w IS much to be regretted Uni not a 
single European hid attended the meeting 

The resolution was carried vMth acclimation 
and the meeting then separated 
, ♦ ♦ * 

A deputation of gentlemen interested in the 
Telugu language and literature waited on the 
Government The deputation s repre 

Raform t%f * 

Telugu. senlaiions weie diiected against the 
ittempt that was now being made b} 
some to reform the Iclugu language indlUeiaturc 
The attempt was two fold, viz to cleanse the hie 
rature of obscenity that was supposed to exist m it 
and also to stimulate the growth of the language b> 
bringing down the standard of its literary compo- 
sition to that of the spoken dialect His Excellency 
accorded the deputation a long and patient hearing 
and in the course of his^reply said that Government 


would adopt a neutral attitude with regard to 'the 
publication of Telugu literature and, if possible, 
would stiengthen the lext-Book Committee m 
order that all shades of opinion be leprescnted on 
It He promised that all their repicsentations 
would have due consideration at the hands of the 
Governm< nt 

* « * 

The Madiis Government have approved the 

proj)OsaIs of the Director of Pul)lic 

riementary Instiuction to tram an extra batch of 
r uuriition 

Midris Students of the lowei elementary giade 
m eight aided training schools loi 

masters 

Thf Director of Pul)]ic Instruction has j)ro 
posed to iwiid the follow in_, numbei of scholir 
ships m the cm rent )cai (i) 330 sc hoi 11 shij. s of 
the value of Re i jier mensem each tenable in 
standard I\ of element m and ecornhi) sehool 
(in I 0 seholiishq s oi the value of Rs z j ti 
mensem each tenable in tan hi I V of hi^hci 
elementary schools (in; b schol irshij)s of tli 
value of Fvs 2^ j ei mensem each tenable in 
siandaid \ I ( f i ekmc lU ir) sc bools iin ) ^ 5 
scholarships of the value of Rs 3 pei mensem 
each tenable in siandiul \ 11 of hi^hei elementary 
schools (v)fr se Ilf 1 iishij)s of the \ ilue of Rs 3 
per mensem each ten die in loims I to III of 
Seeoii ’ r) Schools The above schol aisliqs hue 
been distributed unon the three In peetresses et 
Girls Schools foi aw aid to piijnls le idin in Gids 
Sthools in ih ir ( iicles and msliucUons have been 
issued to tliem to iw aid these scholarships m su h 
a wa} that the e xpeneliliiie during, the cuiieiit 
ofiicial }eai and 1 11 the next olhcial )eai shall 
not exceed Rupees 10 coo 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY. 

List of Paper Setters for 1913. 

Mairic. Exam. 1913 

English * IIon*ble the Vice ChAncellor, H R. 
Jdme<5 Esq. J. N Das Gupta Esq , Rev. Falhti 
J Power s j. 

Mathe*uatics Ilon’blc The Vice Chancellor, 
Dr. Svania Das Mukherji, Babu Kali J’ada Basu 

Mechanics Babu Haun Chandra Baneijee 
and A. Thomson Esq. 

Sanskrit Babus Nnshinglia Chindra Mukerji 
Bhaga\at Kumar Gos\\ami and Uiri (Tinian 
Ganguly Sasin ( In consultation with the 
Ilon’ble Vice Chancelloi and Dr rhibant. } 

Pah. Mahamahopadh} ay Dr S C, Achai))a 
Vid)abhusan, C. Durvisclle Esq and Bibu 
Nilmani Chakravarti. 

Arabic: Shamsul Ulama \hmad, Maulaxi 
Muhummad Musa and Shamsul Ulma Kaniilu- 
ddin Ahmad ( to be moderated bv Col C L 
Pcai t ) 

Persian: Shamsul Ulann Kamaluddin Ahmad 
and Shamsul Ulama Rahim Zahid ( to be modera 
led by Col. C, L Peart ) 

Greek . Rev. R. Gee and Rev. A. B Johnston 

Latin: R. C. Bonnerji Esq*^ Rev. W. 
Urquhart, and Rev. A. B Johnston. 

French : Dr. Thibaut, Rev. Father E Fran- 
colle S. J. and G. Le Francheui Esq. 

Bengali Composition: Babu Dinesh Chandra 
Sen, and Mahamahopadhyav Dr. S. C. Vidya- 


bhusan (In consultation^ with the Hon'ble Vio 
Chancellor) For Fennale candidates: — Babu 
Dmesh Chandra Sen and Jogindianath Basu* 

Hindi Composition . Dr. Thibaut and Babt 
Puran Chaiid N'ahar. For Fpraale candiates 
Dr. Thibaut and Pandeyi Raniavatara Sarma. 

Uri)a Composition* Bibus Mvihii Sudan 
Dis and Kisi Nath Das. For Female candi* 
dal<*s — Babus Madhusiilan Das and Kasinath Dft9 

Assamese Composition . Siijut Nabin Chandra 
Bardolai and Snjut Pidmanath Barua. ^ 

Urdu Composition * Maulavi GhuUm Yazdani 
and Maulavi Muhummad Mustapha Khan. 

Burmese Composition W. G. Wedderspooii 
Esq and Yen wun sein Esq. 

History Babus Adhar Chandra Mukherji 
and Bepin Behary Sen. 

Geogtaphy. Babu Buaj Mohan Majiimdar 
and Rev. W. G. Brock way. 

In I rRMsniA IK Examination 1913. 

English II. Stephen Esq., II. R. James Esq., 
and J. N Das Gupta Esq ( In consultation with 
Ilon’ble The Vice Chancellor.) 

Mlernativc Paper in English: 11. Stephen 
Evq. and J. N Das Gupti Esq. ( m consultation 
with Hon’ble the Vice ("hancellor) 

Bengali Coinposilion * Bibus Dineshchandra 
Sen and Kokileshwar Bhaitacharyya. 

Hindi Composition Dr. Thibaut and Pandeya 
Rimavdtara Sarma. 

Unya Composition: Bibu Kasinath Das and 
Mihamahopadhyay Sidasiva Kavyaiirlha. 

Assamese Composition Snjut Ilem Chandra 
Goswami and Snjut Nabin Chandra Bardolai. 

Urdu Composition* Maulavi Ghulam Yazdan 
and Maulavi Muhummad Mustapha Khan. 

Burmese Composition W. G. Wedderspooi 
h •.q and Yen Wien bein Esq. 

Bengali ( for female candidates ) Babu 
Dincsh Chandra Sen and Jogmdra Nath Basu. 

Sanskrit . Mahamahopadhyay Dr. S. C 
Vidjabhusan, Mahamahopadhyay Kali Prasanm 
Bhaitacharyya and Babu Muralidhar Banerji 
(In consultation with Hon’ble the Vico Chan 
cellor and Dr. Thibaut ) 




Malvuimhopsriliyjaf Dir. 

6* Vidfyabhusan and Bdbu Rebatinath Cbatterji.- 
^ Arabic : Shamsul Ulama Ahmad and Shamsul 
Ipbiipa Abu Nasr Muhummad Waheed and Dr 
aMulla Al Mamoon Sulirawardy ( lo be moderated 
w Col. C. L, Peart ) 

it Persian: Shamsul UUraa Mirza Vshraf All, 
•§|aHadur Rahim Zihid Esq and Maulavi Kaztm 
^lllragi (lo be ) 

Chemistry : Rai Chunilal Bose. Bahadur, Babu 
^^^ndra Bhusan Bhaduri and Babu Jatiiidra Nath 


/ Mathematics : Hon’ble tlie Vice-Chancellor 
epr* Syamadas Mukherji and Babu Indu Bhusan 
!|^hmachari. 

Physics C. VV. Peake Esq , R S. Tnvedi 
;Esq > Dr. D, N. Mallik. 

j Botany . Dr. Bruhl, S. C Mahalanobis Esq 
und Dr. Girindra Nath Mukherji. 

; Geography * W, H Arden Wood Esq , W E 
•Orliiith Esq and Babu Jnan Chandra Ghosh 

physiology . Dr. Nilratin barcar Rai Upendra 
Math Brahmachari Bahadur and Captain D.MacCay 
i. M. S. 


4 Latin : VV. C. Wordsworth Esq , R C Bonnerji 
and Rev. E. J. Thompson, 

French : Dr. Thibaut, Rev hathtr hrancoUc 
and Gaston Le Francheiir Esq 
^ ^ History . M. N. Basu Esq., Babu Bepin Bchary 
Sftoand W. A. J. Archbold Esq 
' Logic : H. Stephen Esq , J R Bancrji Esq 
Babu Adhar Chandra Mookherji 
/ B. A. & B. Sc. Exams 1913 
J. English (Pass) : H R. James Esq , J N Das 
Gupta Esq & Rev Father E O’Neill s y 

English (lion) * II R. James Esq , J. N Das 
0 iipta Esq., T. S. Sterling Esq , Rev. Father J 
ji^CiWer s.j. A C Me Waters Esq , I. C. S , 
^Ulbindra Nath Datta Esq 

Advanced Paper in English ; Mr lleramba 
dra Maitra and Rev E. M. Wheeler. 

ali Composition ; Babus Akshay Kuinat 
I Dinesh Chandra Sen (in consultation 
ble the Vice Chancellor), 
ndi Composition : Pandeja Ramavalar 
Land Babu Somnatb Jharkhandi. 



Bahadur and Babu Mtidhusudan Das, 

Burmese Composition : W. G. Wedderspoon 
Esq and Yen Wun Scin Esq, 

Urdu Composition : Maulavi Ghulam Yazdani 
and Maulavi Muhummad Miistapha Khan. 

Assamese Composition : Srtjul Hem Chandra 
Goswami and Sj Padma Nath Barua. 

Sanskrit (rass) Bahu Nrisingha Chandra 
Mukhopadh) ay, Mahamahopadhjay Dr. S. C. 
Vidyabhusan and Babu Brajalal Chakravarti 
Honouu — Rai Rajendra Chandia Shastri Bahadur, 
Dr Thibaut and Babu Braja Lai Chakravarti (in 
consultation with Hon’ble the Vice Chancellor). 

Pall (Pass &. Hon ) Dr. 1 hibaut, Mahamaho- 
padhyay Dr S C Vid)abhusan and Babu Rebali 
Nalli Chatterji. 

Arabic Shamsul Ulama Ahmad, Dr. Suhr- 
wardy and Shamsul Ulama Abu Nasr Md. Waheed 
(in consultation with ( ol C. L Peart). 

Persian Same as in Arabic except Z. R 
/ihitl Esq in place of Shamsul Ulama Abu Nasr 
Muhummad 

L itin , W. C Wordsworth Esq , Rev. E. J 
Thompson, A D Keith Ksq 

French G 1 hibaut Esq, Rev. Father 
Francotte s j and G Le* Francheur Esq. 

History (Pass) W A. J, Archbold Esq , 
M. N. Bose Esq, and N. C. Sen Esq [Honours) 
W. A J Arehhold Esq , A W. Watson Esq , 
M N Bose Esq N N Gupta Esq , N C Sen 
Esq , and W Owston Smith Esq. 

Pol. Econ A Pol Phil (Pass) Manohar Lall 
Esq , J N Das Gupta Esq , and S C Roy Esq , 
(Honours) Dr. J V. K\an, R N. Gilchrist Esq 
and K A Holme Esq , in addition to ‘Pass ’ 
Mental A Moral Phil ■ (Pass) W. C. Words 
worth Esq , Rev. E M. Wheeler and Ram Das 
Khan Esq , (Honours) Manohar Lall Esq., A. C. 
Me. Waters Esq. P. K Chakravarti Esq 

Mathematics . (Pass) Hon*ble the Vice Chan- 
cellor, Rii Sihib Abinash Chandra Basu and Babu 
Phaiiindia Nath Ganguly (Honours) In addition 
to Pass — Dr Cullis, Dr. H. de S. Pittard and Babu 
Mahendra Nath Ray. 

Phvsics (Pass & Hon) C. W. Peake Esq., Babu 



R.*)iftl?e4i'%ir.Bniht,Dt.l>.'N. Malhk, B ^N 

Das Esq and S. K. Datta, Esq 

Chemistry ; (Pass & Blon) Messis. W late, 
Dr, Clirislie, Jatindra Nath Sen, Uptndn Nath 
Brahmachari, R. N. Sen, Chum L*!! Bosl 

Ph} Biology (Pass & Hon) Dr Nil man SirLar, 
Dr. Brahmachari and Cipmn D MacC Botni) 
(Pass & Hon) Dr Bruhl Mi Mihalanobis and Mr 
E. J. Butler. 

Geology Dr Bruhl, Dr Fermor Messrs 
Hayden and P N Datta 


At the Preliminary Exam in T aw held in 
June 1912 307 Mudents passed of 
ResuTtb whom 31 were placed in the hirst 
Division Mr. Kahdhan Chittcrii 
headed the list from University T \w ( r)lkL,e 
University Law College — Fust Division 25, 
Second Division 203 Ripon ('ollegc — First i 
Second 41 Patna Law ( ollegc — I 3 11 , 12 Diccx 
Law College — I i , II 20. 

At the B L Exam held in JuU 1912 the 
following students passed, all in the Second 
Division In order of mciit Pnsadd is Sengupt i, 
Makhangopal Banerp, Surendra Nuh Mijundir 
Debendranath bengupta, Bhalnni Sankar Bincrji 
Bijendragopal Bhattachary3a, Pixsinm Kiiniir 
Bi&was, Sintosh Chandra Lahiri, Nxlinibluishin 
Majumdar, Khetradas Chauerji, AsvMinkumxr 
Das, Khirodmoban Mukhciji, An'ilbnalh 
Chaudhuri, Bhulnnanda Dxs, Kiishna Clmidra 
Das, Jagadischandra Sxrkar All appeared from 
C E College, Sibpur 

At Intermediate h\am in hngineenng held 
in July 1912, 30 students pissed of whom 6 were 
Ex students. Suresh Chandra Chaltcrji heicled 
the list 


The Senate of the Calcutta Cniverbit) will 
proceed in the month of August 1913 
Professo"*^ to the election of a Tagore Professor 
ship ^ ^ of Law for the term of one year, to 
commence on the ist of August 1914 
The salary of the Professorship is Rs. 9,000 per 


annum, and the Professor will be expected M 
deliver a course of not less than twelve lettar^ 
on one of the following subjects* — i) 
growth and development of Hindu Law from 
earliest limes to the end of the 18th centur)f^ 
(11) Piinciples of the Law of Corporations, Wtifi 
•ipeciil refertnet to its application in Bntt^ 
Tndn (m) L\w of Pre etnption in British Indi^^ 


It Is hereb} innouneed for general informalka^.^ 
Ihit J ehigu his been added h} the Hon’ble lh^» 
Vice Chancellor and Sjndicate to tbo 
XtrinculL^ in sectmn 

10 Chapter \XX of the Regulations 
the Univtrbii), fnun which passages rire set in the 
hist piper in 1 nglish ii the Matriculation Examit* 
nuion fi>i translation into t nglish 


Scholarships, Medals & Prizes. 

On the results of the recent AlairiculatioA 
] ximination held in March 1912, the following 
medxls and pn/es have been awarded 
b) the Hon’bU the Vice C hancellor and 
Sin li lie t> the iiiidei mentioned succe&Jul candU 
dites — JwNARMN Pkizu Saroj Kumar Das, 
Rxnehi /illi ^ h ml Thk Kksabchandra Sbs 
Pkuk — Miss 1 Him Cjupta Bahune Collegiate 
School Ihtjuindia ( handra Piiae SachmdrS 
Nxth Sukai Hue School The Jatindra Chandf& 
Medil Hemendia Nuuan Bhattacharyya Zlht 
School, tan 1 pm liie Kalidas Najraina Medal: 
ILnkim Hih in (jliosh \. S School, HarinabkL 
Ihe Rii Radhikx rnsanna Mookeijee Baliadof 
"NRd il Rikhal ( liandrx ben High h nglish School, 
hihiidu Ihe inglis Medal Krishna Bihari Ray 
Chuidhiiii High 1 nghsh School, Pinitras The 
Inghb Prize Miss rxtmi GupU Bethune Collegiate 
School The I^Iohinimohan Mitia Silver Medal: 
Bireiidi-tnalh Ilajra Rij Collegiate School, 
win The Rai Abhajeharan MitraBihadur Medal J 
Bankimchandra Mahalanabis High i nglish School, 
Munshigxnj Tne George V Coronation Med^iN 
Dhueiidranath Chaudhuri Higher Class Exiglinj^ 
School, Andul 



A prhie of books has been awarded to each of 
IhjB undermentioned candidates in lieu of the 
Klrtichand Mackenzie Medal:— i. Birendranath 
HHzra» Raj Collegiate, School, Burdwan. 2. Miss 
Tatini Gupta Bethune Collegiate School. 3. 
Bimnlchandra Bhattacharyya Rajsliahi Collegiite 
School, Baulia. 4. Aswinikumar Nandi High 
English School, Durgapui. 5 Nripendranath 
Sen Municipal School, Chittagong 6 Surescliandra 
Ray City Collegiate School, Mymcnsingh. 7. Narcs- 
cbandra Ray Zilla School, Rangpur. 8. Prandhan 
Chattopadhyay Government School, Uttup^ra. 

Anathnath Das Government School Uttarpara. 
10. Kananbihari Basil Hare School, ii. Purna- 
chandra Biswas A V School, Krishnagar. 

On the results of the Intermediate Examina- 
tions in Arts and Science held in 
[ntermediate 1912, the following medils, 

prizes and scholarships have been awarded by the 
Honb'le the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate to the 
candidates mentioned below: — 

The Duff SrnoLARSHrPs. In language?, 
Annadacharan Chakrabarti Dacca College 
Iktaihemafics . — Asutosh Pal Ripon College, 
Bankubihari Ghosh Scottish Churches 
College. Physics — Mahitmohan Ghosh Presi- 
dency College, Calcutta. CJumistrv, — Brajendra- 
kumar Chaudhuri Dacca College. As the Best 
Student of the Scottish (’hurches College. Stchin- 
dralal Dasbarma. As the Best C’hrislian Student 
of the year (in l.S’.) C\iil D. Whittles Non- 
Collegiate. The Pachete Sanskrit Prize : Nibaran- 
ohandra De. Victon^ College Coniilli Th» 
SaRADAprasm) Prizf ; Kn^b^h, Mns [oanna L.. ’ h 1 
Non-Collegiate Student. Sanskuiy Nibaiaiuhainiia 
De, Victoria College, Comilla. History. Nirapada 
Samaddar Presidency College, Logic, Nirapada 
Samaddar Presidency College, Mothemaiics. Asu- 
tosh Pal Ripon College and Bmkubihari Ghosh 
^coltish Churches College, Physics. Mahitmohan 
Ghosh Presidency College, Chemistry, Brajendra- 
ktsmar Chaudhuri Dacca College. Botany, Narayan- 
das Datta R-ivenshaw College. The Bankimchandra 
SMver Medal: Jogeschandra Sinha City College. 

Stephen Finney Medal : Mahitmohan Ghosh 
Presfdency College. The Woomeschandra Mooker- 


jee Sliver Madal: Miss Joanna Lauder Non-Colleg- 
iate. The Km Radhikaprasanna Mookerjee Bahadur 
Piize: Budhendranath Mookerjee Presidency Col- 
lege. The Sindhubila Medal : Asutosh Pal Ripon 
Colltge. 

On the results of the B. A. and B. Sc. Exami- 
mtion held in Maich, 1912, the 
B. A & B. Sr. following medals, prizes and scholar- 
siiips have been awarded to the under 
mentioned candidates : — 

The Kshm Scholarship, Debaprasad Ghosh 
City College, 'riie Radhakinta Medal, Bipinbihari 
Guha City College. The Hanschandra Prize, 
Debaprasad Ghosh City (A)llcge. The Hcrschel 
Medal, Debaprasad Ghosh City College. 

The McCinn Silver Medal, Sudliansukumar 
Bcindyopadhyay. Piesidency C^dlege Calcutta, 
The IVarychand Mitra Medal, jitendrakumar 
Chakrabarti S''oUish Churches College. The 
Ilemantakumar Medal, Rai Rowland Thomas 
Scottish Churches College. The Padmavati Medal, 
Miss Nirmali Ra^ Bethune C’oilege The Philip 
Samuel Smith Prize, Rii Rowland Thomas Scottish 
Churches College. The Kesabchandra Sen Piize 
an I Medal, Rai Rowhnd Thomas Scottish Chur- 
ches (’ollege. The Pias innakumar Siibadhikari 
Medil, Iliranlal Muktiopadhyay Presidency Col- 
lege Calcutta. The Bishniipriya Debi Prize, Pui- 
maUnr Chaliha Prc'-ulency College Calcutta. The 
Bankimchandra Gold Medal, Ilansatya Bhttiacha- 
11 yaand Rimanikanla Chakiabirti Scolii**!! Churches 
College. The Mm ikji Rustomji Medal, J'anchanan 
Mil' 1 Ripon College. The William Smith Pri/e, 
l\ u Rowland 'riiomas Scottish Chinches College 
The Tawney Memonal Piize, Siddhcswar (” 11311 - 
dhuri Presidency (.’ollcgc, Calcutta. The Ganga- 
prasad Medal, Durgapada Bandyopadhyay Piesi- 
dency College, Calcutta. The Jyotischandra Medal, 
Siirendranath Bhattach iryya Hughli Co'lege. The 
Gangamani Merlai, Atulchandra Dasgupta Sanskrit 
College. The Bankimbihari Sen Medal, Debapra- 
sad Ghosh City College, Calcutta. The Taraknath 
Ray Prize, Surendranith Bhattacharyya Hughli 
College. The Pratapchandr.t Majumdar Medal, 
Rai Rowland Tiiomas Scottish Chufehes College. 
The Abinaschandra Medal, Panchanan Mitra Ripon 




College. The N. N. Ghosh Medal, Gobtndacharan 
Das Scottish Churches CoiIeq:e. The Manmaiha 
nath BliatUchara\ya Menioiial Gold Medal, Duigv 
pada Bandjopadhyay Piesidenc) College, Tne 
RamlaniiLihiri Gold Medal, Ru Rowland Thom is 
Scottish Chuiches C )lle4e. 'I'ne Gang imam Dehi 
Gold Medal, Miss Piitibak Ghoshal Beihune Col- 
lege. The Prasannamayi Dcbi Piize, Miss Nirmah 
Ray Betluine College. 'I'lie Suveswira Puiui- 
ch.andra Medal, Debaprasad Ghosh C’liy CaMege 
On trie lesults of the setond M. B Examination 
held in April, 1912, the following 
Medical medals have been \warded tothe under- 
mentioned candidates : — 

The Goodeve Medal, Bijiyananda Sengupta 
The McLeod Medal, Akhilnaih Sirkar. 'I'ne Jagat- 
chandra Dasgupta Coronation Medal, Akhilnaih 
Sarkar. The Di. Rat Dcbcndranath Kii Bahadur 
Gold Medal, Bidhubhushan Mallik. 

On the results of the First M B Lxaminauon 
held in Apiii, 1912, following schol irship and piize 
have been awarded to candid lies named below — 
The Manaclqee Ruslomjee Scholaislnp, Tridib- 
nath Bandy opadh} ay and Haiihar (j\ngopadh)a) 
Dr. Rakhaldas Ghosh Piize, N smith Ghosh 

MADRAS UNIVERSITY. 

Mr. W. H. James, ]}. St. and Lieut Col R. 
Robeiiaun, m.b., l.M S., Membeis ol the S)nditale, 

Syndicate respectively on the 

ist May and June 24 » 19^2 
The L. T, Examination of 1913 >Mil commence 
on Wednesday the i6ih April 1913 
Exam. Dates instead of on Tuesday the I5tli idem. 

The Matriculation Exam 1013 will 
be held at Jaftna in addition to the cenlies already 
notified. 


BOMBAY UNIVERSITY. 

A meeting of the Senate of the Bombay Uni 
varsity was held at Bombay on the 2nd, Sir Narayan 
G. Chandavarkar, the Vice Chancellor presiding. 

The Senate considered the desirability of hold- 
ing the examination for the degree of Bachelor of 
Hygiene twice a year, and raising the fee (making 


it Rs. 75, whether the candidate offered both parts, 
or one part only of the examination). Being put to 
the vote the proposition was carried. 

The Senate next cotistdeied the desirability of- 
thio.ving the M 0 . and M. S. examinations open 
to all ptr-sODb holding llie L. M. and S. Degree of» 
this University. 

Oil a division the amendment was defeated and 
the onginal pioposiiion w.ia agieed to. 

Consideration was given to the desirability of 
flaming regulations enabling candidates at the 
Agricultural and Engineering examinations whO 
fail by a small margin umler one head to pass the 
Examination on the lecommendalion of a majority 
of two third of the examiners. 

The Semite then coiisideied the courses In 
III science, geogiaphy and vernacular for the Matri- 
culation examination under the revised regulations. 

The le vised legulaiion in connection with the 
courses of science, geography and vernacular were 
as follows* “ There will be no University examina- 
tion in bvience, Geography and Vernacular of 
Optional English, but cadi candidate shall be 
requited to piodiice a certificate from the Head- 
Master of a registered school showing that he 
po^sesses a saiisfadoiy knowledge of each of these 
subjects accoiding to the courses prescribed by the 
Educational Department in so far as they aie, with 
or without mod'hcilion, approved by the Senate 
on the recommendation of the Syndicate. In the 
case Optional I'liglisli an extia book or books shall 
be prescnbed by the Syndicate at least a year bc- 
lore the examination." 

Mr. E D. Talati seconded the amendment 
which was agreed to. 

ALLAHABAD UNIVERSITY. 

Lhiiiges m the Regulations in Chapters XIV, 
XY, XVI, XVIII and XIX fixing the age limits of 
candidates for the Intel mediate, Bachelor of Arts, 
Master of Arts, Bachelor of Science, and the 
Master of Science Examinations do not apply to 
students, who were admitted in Colleges prior to 
the date of the passing of the new regulations by 
the Government, viz., 6th January, 1913. 




and Schools. 

.? The College closed on the 6th 

August for the Long Vacation. It 
p/. ' reopens on first Monday in Novein- 

u e, on 4th. 


The Athletic Section of the association made 
jl" very good .start in the beginning of this .ses.sion 
• under the able management of Babu 

Ramcharan Sinha, the Athletics In- 
structor. He is going to organise a 
icfptball tournament in the district by presenting a 
to be styled Bradley-Birt Cup in honour of 
llfe'^pistricl Magistrate of that name. 

The Literary Section, which had of late been 
state of suspended animation has been brought 
p life again, through the efforts of the princii)al. 
3 %e; first sign of life is the meeting that was held 
Saturday last. The business on the agenda 
ypas (j) To elect the oflice bearers for the present 
Session (2) To discuss the proposition—- “That 
house is of opinion that the vernaculars should 
(:|^lace English as the medium of Instruction in 


country.” 

There was a full house. Babu J. N. Chakra- 
Jiiitti M.A. Lecturer in English and History was in 
1 % chair. A strong committee was elected, with 
:4bani Kinkar Bose of the ist year class as. 
etary. Bhabani Kinkar is well-wnown to the 
Jadihts of this town as the boy who carried off all 
medals of the 2nd and 1st classes at the last 


. Thelhatt^mLMeetihlf 0$ t% 

tioh , was held at the I^chialyappa’s 

pa-?Col"Se Hon’ble Mr. R. C. C. 

History Carr hi the chair. The Address was 
Assormtion 

History of Madras.' 

The lecturer in the course of his address, said 
he did not propose to deal with the history of the 
whole city of Madras. He proposed to confine 
his remarks to that part of the city which was in 
existence 200 years ago. It may seem strange to 
those who have studied the standard historians 
that people should lake the trouble to study such 
period. The reason he expected was that the 
modern theory of causation in history was different 
from what used to be. Referring to the history 
of the Company\s factories, he said that he 
thought, that in these factories wa.s to be seen the 
basis of what ha.s subsequently become the British 
Indian Kmj)ire. He then proceeded to trace the 
growth of the city from 1629 to the end of the 
17th century, poiining the growth of population, 
trade, executive ])Owers and Judicial powers, lie 
gave a short account of the various differences 
between the I^'ort authorities and the King of 
Holkontla. Speaking of the Boriuguese setUemenl 
of St. 'riiomc, he said that the decay of this settle- 
ment and its seige by the King of Golkonda had 
driven many of the most prosperous and able 
incrchaiits of the I’ortugucse settlement into 
Madras, where at this time a settled Government 
was in existence. This influx of Portuguese 
merchants was of great importance to the pros- 
perity of the city and its growth. As the Company’s 
trade with China was carried on through Manila, 
whicli was at that time in the possession of the 
Portuguese and Spaniards, and owing to the 
troubles with the Spanish. English merchants 
were unable to carry on trade through the island. 
The Portuguese merchants were peculiarly useful 
to the company in this respect. The lecturer also 
referred to the diamond trade of Madras. Practi- 
cally the whole of the diamonds exported from 
India were, he said, exported from this city. Pie 
then referred to the events leading up to the 
imposition of the Quit rent whtck hitd^ first excited 





much 6(>poBition He also spoke of the introduc- 
tion of brokers who were supposed to go round 
the towTi finding out people who had things to sell 
and those who wished to hii>, for which a charge 
of I per cent on the value of the goods w is made 
The growth of revenues from customs ind thit at 
the end of the 17th centiir) from other sources weu 
also referred to and also the fict for the piimtnt ot 
400 pagodis a }car thev en]0}ed sovcieign right— 
the right of absolute contiol 

Ihcchairmin in his lemiiks ir\iewe<l th( 
various points in the lc( lurei s Address and 
pointed out that it wis during the pciiod coveied 
h) the lecture that the fust Muimipililv wis 
started, vi/ in the 3111 16S7 lie also Kfeiied 
to the diimond tnlTic of Alidi is 

In conclusion the le( luK 1 slid tint is in old 
cili/en he claimed the pn\ilci,< ot ^lung ihem on 
Moid of advice Ihe> had to illeiid to the hist )i\ 
of the pist ind in tint pist iheie w is i ^leit deil 
to be pioud of 1 hci must l)e prou I of then citi 
ml tliei mu^t lemembei the ti ulitioiis )f the piM 
ind wtth the students of the C ulle-,e lies the 
history ot the lutuic 

The Piincipil ind the Direcloi note m llu 
lepeil with ippiovil the lon^ ml tiiihlul eiiiees 
icndeied lo llu College In ihe hie Ah 
K P (jiuusimi l3ei iiu^ u ^itl lint lu 
did ncA live U cnjoi his wcllciriud 
pension J he slienglh ot the ( oMe^e U ih end 
of the }eii VMS tin nunilKis i i tin I mi 

classes from die hi^jliest iIonmimu Is bein^ lespee 
tivd) z 6 18 37 and 82 ii,iinst 4 1; 4s ml 

on the 31st Mai eh 1911 The Uv-ri^e number on 
the rolls ind the avei ige diiU ilteiiliiiei dm 111^ 
the }<Mr were 170 and 145 lespectiveh 

The new reforms instituted in ihe sN^iem 01 
eollegiite edueilion in Midris hue ucies lined i 
gieai extension of the piesenl leeommo li nm md 
equipment and new buildings aie now in eouise 
of coubtruclion. The Pimcipil liop^s ihil the 
building opeiatiors will be e lined on is evpedi 
tioubly as posbibtc, but thinks thev 11113 tike 
another year. As legards discipline the Pnncipal 
remarks . “The tutorial s3stem continued to 


exercise a wholesome influence on the conduct ox 
the students and on the maintenance of discipline 
which was quite satisfictory during the 3 ear ' The 
( ollcge acquitted itself creditabl3 in the University 
Iximinations mamt lining i high percentage ol 
pisses md distinctions 1 he Athletic side appears 
to have been somcwhit neglected and in this 
icspect Kiimbikoniiin might well tiy to emulate 
the excellent example set b3 1 richinopoly. We 
lie soiu to note tint the hostel has fallen upon 
bid t mes hnancnllv but hope tint the depression 
IS onlv tem])oraiv \ u etui teitiiie ind one of 
which we sh mid like lo hcai more is the en- 
lOin igement of the inmates lo like an interest in 
^ udtnin*, 

I he s( hool h is made sUady piogicss durinf^ 

llu lit veir Its present flouiishmg 

lillipjihi I teslimoin lo the steady 

A M be ho 1 , , . , . n ,1 . 

Ceylm wolk (1 me b\ the SuA and the acK- 

nowled^me nl ol it b\ the people The 
suece s which the viuelenls ichieved in the lecent 
(loveinmenl eximiiiaiion has been unprecedented 
m the hisDiv ol the School Ihe giant earned 
duim^ the yen is m excess ot the highest pre- 
\i ms glint by ne iih Rs 125 1 ees were collected 

with e pul ^lei line ss m i ihe imount eveiy term 
exec ds ihiL ol coiiespon ling leinis of the 
\i vum veils (iieai ere III is due lo the manage- 
ineni ml the sLill ioi the \eai s sueeess We 
li list ill It tills school which Ills been a blessing 
l) lellijullii 1)1 ov(.r yell" will hive many 
ni >ic veils ot successful wOik 

Uiiler the ]omi auspices ot ihc Ihhauddin 
( ollecre Debating ( luh and the Tuna* 

Hihv ttlin ,, , 1 r I n u u 

II I gidh bnmh of the Theosophica 

I iincidh a leciurc wis deliveied or 

I n lav evening the 9th Instt by Principal bcott ir 
ihe College hill 'several slate oflieials and 9 
niijoniy ot ihe h nglish knowing gentry of the 
town lUeiidin^ Ihe subject w is Ihe signs Ol 
the Hints md All I udoi Owen I C S Putoi 
md CiUirdiin to 11 H Ihe minor Nawll 
piesidcd 

Aftei a lew hints on the study of History trort 
a geiieial point ol view, the leciuier went throu^li 



oiP time& WKen 

Pp^tbhed in India t t 6ih Century* 6 C "When* 
there is neglect of Dharma and exaltation of 
Ad{iarma then I come forth from time to time — 
'is ^ great truth told bj Shri Krishna to Arjuna in 
[Ae Bhagvat-Geeta Lord God Knshiii fulhlled 
this great promise ot his b> preaching to Arabia 
% lessons of moialit} and religion thiough the 
p^onality of Mahamad the prophet and appeinng 
^ Jesus to preicli Christianity when Rome had 
'come down from its unique position it had onre 
up “Arc not then we he said justified 
in anticipating anew Av^tara ot the ToidGod 
when the world his gone to rack and luin in point 
of morality and religion peace true happiness and 
universal brotherhood ^ Smiil ir causes produce 
Similar results The Icctuic was interesting and 
Cteated much liveliness and enthususm I he 
jpresident then alluding to ‘^ome points the meeting 
was brought to a close after \ \ote of thanks moxe I 
by Justice Reubei' had been ten iere 1 to the 
chairman and the lecturer 

The Annual cricket fixture between the 
Bahauddin College Junagidh and the Rijkuniirs 
College Rajkote came off at Rijkote on \\ ednes li) 
the 24th of Jul> and ended in the win of the 
former bj 3 wickets and 2 iiins 

Pandit Sheo Adhar Pande m \ ir b is 
Muir appointed to be profes 01 ’\Iuir C entral 
Central College m the provinenl education il 
College seiMce in the Rs 200 grade and P unlit 


can pamcipate, will tend to ^tomota of 

mutual love, and to strengthen the bonds of union 

Mr J C Kempster the permanent principal 
Training of this college, retumcd here on 

College August I St from Lngland and took 

I urknow o\ci the charge of his office from Mi 

Holt who had been officiating foi him The 

students of the C olltge presented an addiess to 
Mr and Mrs Kempster 

Ml Kishon Ldl on behalf of the students 
spoke a few woids of welcome Several Hindi an 1 
Urdu poems speciall) ( omposed for the occasion 
were also read by the students 

Mr Kempstei lecently passed the B A fiom 
the Calcutta Uniaeisit) and has obtained the fust 
class diploma in minual training fiom the London 
UnuersU} His nime is specially conncitel 
with the Training ( ol lege of which he is the lust 
Pniicip il 

Ml Kemp'itcr in icpljing Lo the addicss sail 
that he nc\ei I m w ihit he w as so gieat a man an 1 
that he telt \ei\ piou i of himselt when the student 
sj ( 1 ( of his just an I s\inpilhelu tieaiment whu h 
he N\ \s ever iw ue ot H sai 1 in conclusion tint 
he wdill tnltivour lobe km I and just as tu 
as n was mills power to lie lie issuicd them 
that he would do his best to mike them lealU 
ueccsstul teachers an I would light foi them t> 
^et (lij loin i‘' 

Mrs Kcm] siei also spoke on the occasion an 1 
said tint India had now become their seeon ’ 
honK She i^^sured the stiuUnts that shi would be 
cjuUe lead) lo welenne au) one who went lo s 
hei m I woul I heai all then jo\s and s irrows liU 
a molhei She refeired to the students as the 
mem ers ot hei famih which was growing even 
di) and was verj in\iousthU hei children be i 
model to be set befoie the woiJd 


Kail Parlab Pube, m a b st i l b is appointed 
to be assistant piofessor and superintendent of the 
Government hostel Muir Central College u the 
;j.provincial educational seiviee in the Rs 20a giade 

The Bareilly college has lately shown signs of 
^nswierable improvement This >ear it was pro 
The posed to make adetjuate airangemcnts 
t Bareilly for biology lectures but somehow 01 

College other the umveisity could not sanction 

thi$ and consequently the matter had lo be jiost 
^.fioncd until next year A Bareilly college 
magazine has been started and it contains all the 
available news concerning the college, being edited 
b)^Ae vice*principal 1 he Bareilly College Asso- 


Onc moie educational msliluuon it goes th 
Da) man 1 name of Dajanand High School, ha^ 
High b hod been oiginised at Benares The 
Ben ires school IS managed by an influential 
commitlei with Babu Mew a 1 al lais as president 
and Babiis Gann Shankai Piasad \akil, an! 
Shiva Prasad Gupta lais as secietaries There 
are four giaduates on the staff, along with i 
numlx 1 of other exiienenccd teacheis Mr 
\ ishnu Bhaskai Kelkar, b a has been appointed 
headmaster* \ large number of students h 
pouring m A Vcdie Ashram has also been opened 
along with this school where 30 seats are provided 
Sandhja and Haw an is conducted daily mornint, 
and evening along with occasional discouises on 
religious teachings The school, it is hoped, wiH 
be a great success m the near future. 




SERAMPORE WEAVING INSTITUTE. 


Distribution of Diplomas. 

The annual distribution of prizes and diplomas 
to the successful students of tlie Government 
Weaving Institute, Serampore, was held in the hall 
of the Institute under the presidency of i\Ir. W. R. D. 
Prentice m.a., I.C.S., District Magistrate of Hooghly. 
The school was tastefully decorated and there was a 
distinguished gathering present which included 
among others Raja K. L. (joswami, m.a., b.l., 
Mr. A. K. Jameson, I.C.S., Sub-Divisional Ofllcer 
of Serampore, Prof. S. C. Mukerjee, m.a., of the 
Serampore College, Mr. N. Sen, Deputy Magis- 
trate, Mr. L. M. Gupta, m.a., Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Police, Serampore, Rev. J. Drake, 
Principal of Serampore College, Rev. A. C. 
Under-wood, Rev. Father Devos, Dr. Ih L. Rose, 
Babus Kheiter Mohan Shall, Rajendralal Goswami, 
and Amulya Charan Goswami, Mr B. P. 
De, Chairman of Serampore ^lunicipality, Mr. 
N. C. Sil, Sub-Deputy Magistrate, Rabu Ashutosh 
Goswami, Miss Re'rgin and Miss James of the 
Baptist Zenana Mission, Serampore. 

The visitors and the President on arrival were 
conducted through all the Departments by Mr. E. 
Hoogwerf, Principal, and the Vice-Principal of 
the Institute where the students were at work, 

Mr. Hoogwerf then read the annual report 
which showed that the Institute hail been of 3 
years' standing, having been opened in 1909 and 
was improving satisfactorily. Several students 
of the Institute who passed out of it, got employ- 
ments iff various places. The Maharaja of Cossim- 
bazar intended to open a model factory in his 
estate and a student of the Institute was promised 
to be employed by him. The Principal hoped 


Sutceib in the next few years. The 
the school was satisfactory and arrangemeiiff^jl 
athletics were being made. The library was 
cd this year and books were purchased at a 
of Rs. 300 sanctioned by His Honour the ^ 
tenant-Governor of Bengal during his visit to 
IiLsiitutc in 1910. It had separate hostels 
Hindu, Mahomedan and Christian studci^^' 
respectively, and had four outlying centres all 
Bihar, Bankura, Sambalpur and Cuttack. 
Principal reviewed the report of each centre an^.; 
their work. 

The President then distributed the diploma^^ 
and prizes to the students for efficiency in cotton- 
spinning and cotton weaving. 

In a brief speech the President congratulated^ 
the authorities of the Institute on* the excellently 
report given by the Principal. He spoke of thei' 
admirable training in designing, etc., that the} 
students received at the Institute and expressec^ 
himself w'cll pleased to see the working of the; 
looms. He thanked Mr. Hoogwerf and his assign; 
tants for what they were doing in spreading in*- 
dustrial education. 


The following students from the DavarV. 

College of Commerce have come oOt 
Davar»s successful in the Central Associatioii:- 

CoHege . , rr^l 

Bombay Examination results. These examina*, 

tions were held at Bombay in June:, 
last under the supervision of Mr. F. J, Parekh^ 
J. P., Honorary Ma^4,uslrale. 

Licentiate — Venkalrao P. Patel (First Place)> 
Jethalal Molianlal Anandjiwala, I. Kameswati 
Rao and D. Cunha Victor Lawrence. 

Intermediate — Vithal Subrao Sw^adi (Thlr^ 
Place), Rustomji Edulji Sethna. Vishwanatfi 
Liikshman Nulkar, Mahasukh Kalianrai Vaidyij 
Biharilal Chanana, Ganesh Trivikram Pittej 
Maneck Cursetji Davar, Shapur Nanabhoy Khareg^ 
and Jehangir Jamsetji Mistry. 




7-1 ij* j 0 hi /# • • • affiliation outside the locality in which it might be 

The Hindu d Moslem Universities. established, the committee say in their letter that 


“His Majesty’s Secretary of Stite has decided, 
mature consideration, that the proposed Uni- 
i; versity should not have the powers of 

^Si^re**^*^** outside the locality in which 

it may be established. The practical 
, -^objection on educational grounds to affiliation are 
tlhany. 1 need only instance the following: — (i) A 
.University with branches all over India would lead 
competition and probable conflict with the other 
;fciiirfttorial Universities. (2) Such a University 
’^vtrould inevitabl}' keep down the standard of the 
"Aligarh degrees and would destroy the hope that 
Jthe teaching University would become a genuine 
^seat of learning at which the examinations would 
be subordinate to teaching and the teachers would 
. be free to develop the intelligence of the students 
and not merely exercise their memories. (3) The 
value of the residential system depends upon the 
tone or spirit which pervades the college and hand- 
•^d on from one generation of .students to another 
:^nd constitutes its traditions and the traditions of 
^ Aligarh are quite local and peculiar depending 
largely on personal association. ( 4 ) The University 

■ at Aligarh would be quite unable to control colleges 
^situated in different parts of India. Kxperience is 

already demonstrating the inconvenience of the 
^existing Universities Apart from these practical 
><>bjections on the general principles of high educa- 
tional policy, it is desirable that the University of 
Aligarh should be founded in harmony with the 
' best modern opinion that is, as a teaching and resi- 
dential University. The decision of His Majesty’s 
Secretary of State is final and must be accepted as 
‘iSuch. The Secretary of State and the Government 

■ of India recognise that it may be a cause of disap- 
pointment to the community, but they trust that it 
iiyiil be in their best interests in the long run.“ 


the decision has caused them the deepest disappoint- 
ment. They go on to say that after careful and 
prolonged deliberation they have arrived at the con- 
clusion that they are unable to modify the comstUu- 
lion framed by them by confining the scope of the 
University to the locality in which it is to be esta- 
blished without the power of afiiliating institutions 
outside the locality. So strong, indeed, is the feel- 
ing on this subject among the Mahomedan commu- 
nity that some of iheir leaders have actually dec- 
lared that they would rather not have a University 
at all than have one without the power of affiliation. 
We need scarcely say (says the “ Bengalee ”) that 
we arc in great sympathy with this view, and this 
for the reasons we have already stated. Regarding 
the decision of the Secretary of State that the \'i(:e- 
roy should not be the C’hancellor, that the Univer- 
sity should elect its own Chancellor and that the 
powers which it was propo.scd to vest in the Chan- 
cellor should, with one exception, be exercised by 
the Governor-General in C'ouncil. the (’ommitlee 
say that they have received this decision with ex- 
treme disappointment, and regret that they are 
unab> to agree to it. As wc have already said this 
deci.sion, if carried out, would officialise the Uni- 
versity to an extent which most people would think 
to be undesirable. f)n both those points the Hindu 
community will, we feel sure, strongly sympathi.se 
with their Mahomoclan fellow-subjects, not only 
becau.se the principles here laid down apply mufa/is 
muhmJis to the Hindu University, but because 
they are principles which do not commend them- 
selves to the educated community in the present 
circumstances. We can only hope that the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of State will recon- 
sider their decisions in these respects. 


^ In their letter to Sir Harcourt Butler, the Mos- 


Ibiii University Constitution Committee enter their 



Hihdu Music. 

I have returned from America and Europe 
after vindicating the 1 1 Aims of Hindu Music 
as a fine art preeminenth dt'^eivii^g of pio 
tection and pieservation not in tiic intertst of 
India only but of t u! opt and Atntnci al^o 
In every mus um in Ain« ru i and I iiropt one 
sees fossils of all fine arts parlieuliily paint 
ing. Bit the fossils of music ue now lit rt 
to be had, txctpt tin solitary tt ) of double 
guarded Vina prest nttd to these must urns l)\ 
my countryman Mahirija Sir Sourindromolun 
Tagore of C ilcutta 

I hose gorg o is mdotlus thU Hanum m 
and Bharat sang, those beiutiful nott s ^\hRh 
Jayadeo Shastri the luihor of (j tti (jovindi 
sang, those wondtilul iJliiupuds which f< Hil- 
das, 1 a'is( n (jopil N Ilk ind S'ld inng sing 
are d ^y by d ly b ing lost t \ t n in li dn 

lo convince the public of tlu Bombay 
Pn sidency of tlu utility of piescrving thest 
mt Indies I rxliibiltd ni) doublt ginrdcd 
Vini and pliv and sing some of tlu sc nu lo 
dies it Fianiji Cow isp Institute Hombi) 

At ev( ry Uni\cisit> in Aiikiki and 
1 urope I was grit\c<l to find tint sttuknl'' 
knew absolutd) nothing ibout tlu Ilistoiy of 
Musk ind proft ssors kiu w still less \\ lu rt 
volumt s wire b ing devoted to tlu niiisu d 
(jrctee, PhoLiiKii ind I g> pt the subject ct 
Hindu Music w is clismisNt I in on crtw> 
lines I Inve pioved duiin^ my ^mt^lC'ln 
Kcturcs lint H ndu Music is sung In tlu 
Aiyin Masters is the root rnoMu of il tli 
music of tlu world and is til ddt st ind tl « 
most ideal system of music 1 hose of y ur 
rt adt rs who have rca.d iny lectures it 
( arntgie riall New Y irk know all aooiiUhis 
Now comes tht question of practu il utiliti 
Are wt by our socnl ai d nionl constitu 
lion adapted for th music of an\ t tlu r nation 
but our own pirticularlv after being convimed 
o^ the f ict that foi oui men! il nun il u stlu tic 
and religious cultuK ^ there Is no music like 
our own 

For the attainment of iny obitct of teviv 
ing the music of thi Aiyau M istt rs and 
increasing the felicity, of learning tf e same I 
have established I he all Indig A< adt my of 
Music." The office of Hus propaganda is 
situated at No. i8 Block H, Sitaram Buildings 
(near Crawford Market) Bombay 

For the success of this iny Academ) of 
music, the goodwill of all the musicians and 
refined ladies and gentlemen of my country is 


necessary I wish to make my academy tkfif; 
official centre where 

1 All the musicians of India may meei 
and iceeivc siK^h recognition from the massejS 
as tluir talents deserve for without such re* ' 
cognition tht music of the \ryan masters wlJJ 
surely dit away. 

2 I o m ikc the art of music less mya?^ 
tciious ind more approdchable to my lady or 
genthmin of averigi means and ability*' 
With this (bjict Jt IS my desire to train Up ! 

I idle iiid i^ditlemcii as teiclurs and also tO 
supply thf ntccssrry musical litc rature uUh 
not \ti n for the benefit of the students, a 
defined system of notation being the chief 
feature of tins lite ratuie 

3 1 o rolif ( t ind preserve the poetry 
folk I( us ind music of each different province 
by recognised t lit nts md publish the same 
witli not It ion 

I have with hcrrultan 1 ibors coDtcled 
nf*iily 30C0 pieces rf mu‘^u — Dliurpuds— «- 
Kh\ ils, r ipp is — I humris ~ Kubias &c and 
set this to sinskiit notation Mv stock com*- 
piisistlu music of Jayadeo Shastn, Gopal 
\ uk, K iind IS T inse n Sachrang Bilaskban 
M inoruig 'ind Shori of Punjab 1 hav^ 
collected the stanchid sargams ol all the 
Rig'is ind Raimis known to modern most- 
enns ind Ktte rly I hive not come across any 
iniisici in in this pirt of Indu who has any- 
thing of impoitincc to add to my stock. It 
w is comp'iritive 1\ easy lor me to acquire the 
huge sto k of music with tie mysteries and 
inliuuKs of \in'i M inipulations, but th^ 
f ct of ni'iking m\ stock accessible to the 
< ner 1 public is no easy matter Every 
srhemt* of public utility must have a nucleins 
I f m iking the selu me self supporting With 
this vit w I the el lughter of a llengal zemindat 
(iisc'irding the prejudice of my relation^ . 
hive sung 24 pieces on 10 inch double phono'll 

iph discs n v'lnons R iginis as Dipuck-^ 
M il ir — I il ik — kamod— Devgire — Geek< 

(jovjihIi Bihag— N itrnalaii, Bhimpa]asi-<«4^ 
kilfi -Khsnnch Bh iirabi Sa 1 a ng Bahar&c,*' 
Ihc t it ilo^ue ol 50 selections will be S0n^3 
free to iny one asking for the same Thia< 
eat iloguc contains complete words of eac« 
puce of music that any one wishing to learljl 
the piece of music can learn the same, 
money realised by the sale of my discs go^ 
towards the support of my institution and 
propagation of my scheme 
28fh July 1912 SATYABALA DEVg 




The Impcml Confeicncc of Fciclicrs \ssocii 
lions wis cimtiDiicd on )ul} 15 it the 
^] 2 ference ^ IIill, I ondon the most inU 1 

SfTtacheri.* estin^ fetluie ot the du s j)roeeediii»,s 
etFonb bein^^ the discussion on thssieil 
education \\hieh look j h^c u the 
afternoon session 

lord Meith presided at the m iininft sc si m 
^vh&n the folloiMJig suljeeis ^^ele Iiscusse 1 - 

The Tiaimng ot leiehcrs the Kciot.ni(ijn of 
Teachers CeitifieUcs md the Mi^iuiou ot 
Teacheis Paperb ^^ere contiibuied In ( in n 
\Vesley Dennis, liitlersei liincipal Alewndci 

Morgan, idmburgh, Misb 1 iiihtull ( helletihim 
Mr L A Adamson Alelbouine Mi 1 mu I 
Bisb, Dacca Mr i \\ Mills Johiimebiii^ 
Miss hi}, S}dne} \Ii OrdMarshill IJoii 

Secretir} ol the league of the i nipiic tnd Mi 
F« Shann, \ letoiia 

A Rebolution \ms uiunimoush adopted ur^iin, 
that teacheis triiiicd iii aii} Natiniil Irumiig 
College or Noimal School and holding, a diplomi 
oi education ot any Univer^il) in the Bri 
Empiie should receiie recognition is ic tellers 
Itt all parts of the 1 mpiie Un the motion of 
W A NichoIIs It w IS fuilhei urged ihil 
holders of cerlihcates of the Bond of 1 dueUion, 
Aould receive recognition as leiehcrs 111 all })aits 
ipfthe Empire 

i Mr I ucas, a member of the Ontario Govern 
tpent, extended an invituion to the conference 
to visit Toionto, and the imital ion was accepted 
)tt was also decided that to maintain the work of 
ti^ Information bureau of the League of Empire 


theDomlnioit Gt^rifinents sbouM biGf"]Wt|i:ffcsted 
to add to their educational estimates a small grant 
in aid for the league 

Miss ( leghorn moved a Resolution, wtneh 
w adopted ic questing the Teague of hmpire 
to a])proich the \ irious Steamboit ( ompanits 
iskin<^ them to nnkt some i eduction of faie in 
the e ise ot u ic hei s Ir i\ tiling with ch finite objects 
ol stud) md of interchange of ippointmcnt with 
the ippiowl of ilieir educilion luthoiit} 

Piofessor (iilbert Mum} piesided at the 
iftcimjon ses'^ion when the question of classic d 
i diieUlon was discussed 

1 ipers on the subject of classical education 
weie conlribuiecl h} Piofessoi 1 A Sonnensehein 
Birmin^him Piolessji R S t emw iv Mmchestei , 
Mr b C C olbeek luronlo, ’NFiss M \ 
Wilhmis an 1 Di \\ II D Kjuse Limbiid^e 


1 he sec on 1 Inumiiiiiul Mold I ducUion 
t )ime will til jlieeai iK 11 igii 
fi( m 221k1 o 2“'lh \i^usi undei the 

* I ^ ‘ I 11 r 

e clistM)-,iiish d pUioiii,e cf llei 

M ijeslv the One u Motliei oi tiie 
Nelhtilinl J he hi i cji^iess w s held m 
I nd m in Sejtciiilci ij S when Iwtnl} seven 
oveiunieals weit lepie^jciite 1 Protessc i Michel 
St, llei bein^ the jie ideiit md no le^s thin 

iS u dele^iU weu j resent 1 he fust duu ol 
the ( ongiess will be I j ciiltu ite the to oj)U ilion 
ol men in I wointu lejre eii iiig litfercni sv,nucjls 
i I thought to mute s ot ctlui itun not hv 
slurnn^ovei dilleieiites d opinion but bj ^ueii 
tvei}one in c pj nlimiU in the spirit of toleiUion 
oi dehuiiig md e\plainin^ his opinion and point ol 
view ilie subjects for discussion it the diliereiU 
essions aie (ij Mold edueition and chirietei 
building, eonsidered from in} point ol view, 
(2) plusicil tiaming as i means to eluractei 
building, 11101 il edueition 111 training colleges, 
(4) eh iraetei -building of }oung people m schools 
othei than priniaiy, and aUo iii family life and 
society at large, (,5) character building of 
abnormal childien , (6) the desirability of establi- 
shing an International Bureau and an International 




Journal of Moral Bduditidii. It will be seen 
that the subjects are very wide in their connota- 
tion, so wide that although it was hoped by the 
Committee that they would bo able to limit the 
number of papers to be read, they have found it 
impossible to do so. Holland itself contributes 
no less than 50 to the preliminary list, Mile. 
Weevering, contributing one on “ I'Mncation 
ct Pmseignement r^aiciuc.” (ircat Britain's quota 
is already 23, Professor i\daTnson, Sir R. Paden- 
Powell, Dr. Hayward, Professor Sadler, and Dr. 
Salecby appearing amongst the writers. Dr. 
Salecby, of course, treats of eugenics, liis subject 
being Plugenic K<lucalion. (3r luiucation for 
Parentliood.” Dr. Hayward’s sul)jc(:t “ Pact and 
I'iciion about School ( jamc.s " sliould rufllo tlu' 
dove -coles. Sir R. Tiaden- Powell ( hararicrisii- 
cally deals with scouting for hoys as an ai<l to 
character training in education; while Professor 
Sadler takes “ S()iritual Innuences in Modern 
Education.” Already papers from twenty dilTeren! 
nationalities have been received, and llic (/(mgress 
bids fair to c.xceed in importance the one of four 
years ago. Invitations to Associations are now 
under consideration. 


In the course of a lecture on educational methods 
in F.ugland anil (Germany delivered in 
EduTaiPm recently Herr Max Kichenberg 

explained tlie e(lnraii(mal conditions in 
his country and claimed for them su[ie,!oiity over 
those prevailing in Kngland. German clemeniaiy 
schools, he said, are far in advance of Hriti- h ; 
tliey have, it seems, noble buildings, well vcniilaied 
rooms and an ample sup])Iy of well-trained teachers. 
The speaker said that the number of secondaiy 
schools in England was small, when compared 
with the number in Germany. There are in Gen- 
man cities day schools of commerce which hnglish 
cities have not. Although the fees in (icrman 
secondary schools are much lower than the fees of 
similar schools in P'ngland, the education given 
there is superior, including as it does such subjects 
as ancient and modern history, and several langua- 


ges, zoology, citizenship, and Jaws and rights b?? 
the constitution. * German boy.s,’ Herr Max KichenS;: 
l)erg said, * are brought up to be patriots, to bja,' 
ready for and to place before all else their natio^-' 
their army and navy, 'rheir country is their, 
consideration. I'uigli.^h boys arc taught to be selt|i: 
reliant, to dcj)end on ilicm.selves and to face liife''' 
alone'. ■ 

His flighncss Maharaja Sir Ghandra Shum^ 

,, . . Shcr lung Bahadur Rana, o. c. 

San.sk I It , 

at OxforJ i^rime ]\Iin{sicr of Nepal, who in 1909’ 
presented a veiy valuable collection of,' 
b.300 Sanskrit MSS. to the Podleiah',' 
labrarv. has just placed ilie Universit}’ of Oxford- 
under a new (i]>ligatif)n by sending on loan froni:, 
liis private library at Katmandu 70 rarefu%'- 
selected Sanskrit MSS., which have been person^!; 
ally handed over to the Boden Professor of; 
Saiiskiii at (jxford 'hv a rcprc.senl alive of Messrs 
Keyinar, .Son, and Co., of 1, Whiie-friars-street, 
London. 

The MSS., which for the mo.st part consist. of' 
palm Icavc.-^. are of pricelcs.s value either on palsep^* 
graj>]}ic grounds or on account of their rarity,:, 
says the Times. About 30 of them dale froittr 
between 7u:> and 1400 A. D., being nearly all 
oldi-i than almost aiiy Sanskrit MSS. obtainable-, 
in India itself, thanks to the c.xcellcnce of the 
climate nf Xejvil tor the preservation of MSSi^ 
i’hey are to be reproduced by the rrjlograph and'; 
collutv])-.; processc-., \^llich tlie Clarendon Presa;’ 
have raised u) a high degree of [icrfcction. 
gram for the ])ur))U''e has been voted by this!; 
administrators of the ?\lax Td idler Memorial P'und*f; 
When the reproduction-, have been deposited iii: 
the Bodleian, that Library, which already poasV' 
esses by far the largest colh-etion of San.skril. MSSi-' 
in the west will be also the richest library in 
world in paheographical spccimtms of SanskriC’, 
^[SS beginning from al)out 400 A. D. down. 
the last century. 






WHAT OUR STUDENTS ARE DOING 
;; ABROAD. 

Mr. Pavitra Kumar Datta, M. A. J 3 . Sc., of 
Dacca is studying for M. Sc. degree in the Uni- 
versity of Leeds. In recognition of lii.s original 
research works, the Chemical Si^iety have gran- 
ted towards his research exjicnscs. 

Aminuk Rahm.\n, a Bengali Mahomedan, 
lately a student at Edinburgh, ha.'^ l>een provisio- 
nally appointed assistant to Mr. Arnold, educa- 
tional advi.ser to Indian students, in succession to 
Dr. Ray, 

Babu Hareiidra Krishna iMnkhcrji, M. A., B. L. 
Vakil, Calcutta High Court, has been conferred 
the Degree of Doctor of Laws ( L. L. 1). ') by the 
Aberdeen University of Great Britain. 'I'hc reci- 
pient of this honour is the oldest son of (he late, 
fiabii Kanina Sindlm Muklierji, a well-known 
Vakil of the Calcutta High Court, and is a rising 
member of the Vakils* Bar. 

Mr. Surya Kumar Prasad Sinha B. .‘sc.. ((Bas- 
gow ) M. R. S. 1 ., the grandson of the late Babu 
Lachmi Prasad, pleader of Gaya and son-in-law, 
of Mr. Parrneshwar Lai, M. A., Bar-at-law, has 
just returned home after a brilliant career in 
Engineering in luig land and .'Scotland. Mr. Pra- 
sad Sinha went to j)rosecuie his studies in England 
after studying up to the B, .Sc., standard ot the 
Calcutta University. 

Miss Naghubhai Joshi, a Bombay lady who 
proceeded to England in ii;oS to study medicine, 
is expected back in India shortly. llcrs is a 
remarkable career reminding one of the achie\e- 
ments, some lliirty years ago, of her Deccani 
countrywoman the late. Dr. Anand Bhai ]o.shi 
M. D. of Poona. Miss Naghubhai passed the 
L. M. & S. of the Bombay University and then 
proceeded to Junope where during the la^i four 
years she was qualifying herself lor the f.. K. (\ 
P, and L. R. C. S. She is also reiiorted l(j have 
visited the most famous an<l up to-daie hospitals 
in E’rance and (jormany in onler to make h«‘rself 
acquainted with modern medical a])})liancc:, and 
methods of treatment and her unique ex])ejiencc 
acquired during her sUay in the west, ought to 
prove valuable to ^^iss Joshi in her eflorls to 
alleviate the suH'erings of her Indian .sisters. 

Mr. Ci. S. IMalher, the pd son of .Mr. William 
Mather of Jaffna, has passed the quarterly examina- 
tion in Practical Pharmacy of the Royal College 
of Physicians and Surgeons held on July 5th 
last. Mr. D. B. Jayalilcke of Jesus College, Ox- 
ford, the former Principal of Ananda College, has 
taken a third class in the Final Honour School 
of Jurisprudence. Mr. R. L. de 1 ". Pieris of 
.VVardham College, Oxford, has also passed the 
same examination. Mr. J. M. Arunachalarn, an 
old Royalist, and the eldest son of the late Mr. 


C. Arunachalarn, District Engineer, wKo was stud- 
ying Engineering at King’s College, Tondon, has 
jiasscd his final examination with honours ( 6 
firsts and 2 seconds), obtaining the College Diplo- 
ma and being elected an Associate, besides win- 
ning the jelf (^lold Medal awarded to the best 
Engineering student of the year. We congratulate 
all of them on their success. 

Mr. Jose}>h Gwynne an enlciprising Eurasian 
youth youngest son of the late ^Tr. J. H. (Twynne 
retired De])Uly (’ollector, proceeded to I'higlaiid 
from (‘aliriit with the object of proscciiling his 
studies in Medicine in r.ondon and Edinburgh. 


A number of Indian engineering students in 
Tln^ p.j'.i- England have issued a letter in which 
tion of diov protest against ilie system of 

Intlian rerruiimeni (j1 ( i\ il enginetus for the 

Knspnn'ring Indiim Dejtartmciit of Public Works. 
stmkMiis course of it they say : — For- 

merly the imperial engineers were trained and 
taken Irom tiic Royal Indian iMiginecring College 
Cooper’s Hill. 'I’here was no limit |ila(’eil on the 
adniis.siou of hulian students but it \\a^ a <jtu‘s- 
tion of merit. .\flt‘r its ab-iliiion the )>resent 
system of sclocti«.>n by the India ( mice came into 
foD'e. d’he Selection ('ominiKee selects from 
tlie rocnni^. placing a limit of 10 j^jr cent., of 
Indian students and the sy.siein has fallen from 
bad to worse. Lord Morley said. dX'serve and 
desire.' d’he liulian engineering student has di>no 
full ju.uice to this axiom of Lord .Murley. Thee 
h.ivc (lon<* much more Ilian could he expected 
of ilieiii in a siraiigu; land and m a loreign 
language. ( )n<' can r(‘adil\' uinlerstand what tin's 
))erccnlage limit and this mode f)f select ion luean.i 
to the intelligent manhood of Indi.a. Lac li siudenl '' 
life an ! livelihi)()d is involved. In his own coini- 
li')' he has not an atom of t liance to enter an-, 
dcparimerU of engineering. Taking r.iiluav.s as 
anc.\an[de, the si: .ling is fully mun«>polisod I'v 
lairopeaiis, ant! Iiulitm sitideius c.iimol even 
enter into the ('ovonamoJ Serviee for here tlie 
I'inglisli engineers are sent out from this country 
with tin agreement for a (a rlain period, and after 
the expiry of their lime most of iliem are lakmi 
into the j)ermancni service. If justice is to ho 
vindicated, let the following claii.ses be inserted 

for the governing of the Departnumt : (i) A 30 

j)cr cent share in iJie selected candidates for Im- 
perial .service and an increase in the Indian appli- 
cants’ age limit from 24 to 25 years ; 121 the alioli- 
lion of the C.ovcnanted .’Service, ami to recruit 
temporary engineers from the h’aigland-traincd 
Indian engineers and from the local colleges ; 
(3) a proper share in the engineering csLablish- 
nient of all the railways. 








The Teaohing.of Natural Soience—I 

BY PROF. P. S, MACMAHON CANNTNR COT.LKGK, 
LUCKNOW, 

In scientiis ediscendis prosunt exempla magis quam 
praecepta * — Newton. 

Study is not for tho purpose of enabling the student, as 
if in life long preparation for an exatniti.ation, to repeat in 
the form of words that which is learnt ; but to apply the 
same in the experiences of life ; not merely to repeat it, but 
to make something else out of it ; thus its ultimate pur- 
pose is in no way knowledge, hut r.sther the art of utilising 
knowledge. — F fchtk "Wissensohaft und Leben 

The methods of teaching in European insti- 
tutions are the outcome, not of a fortuitous 
concatenation of circumstances nor of the whims 
of arbitrary educationists, but (^f a steady process 
of evolution, extending in uninterrupted dcvclop- 
meuL from the middle ages to the present day, 
odapted to the changing practical needs of the 
community and the contemporaneous standard of 
mental culture. 

The system hereby brought into being, which 
may be said to represent in its latest phase on a 
r«.)ugh summation of the previous educational 
experience of Kurope, has been transferred bodily 
to India as pan of that epoch-making indux of 
western learning which in the last century di.siurbcd 
the iraiKjuil stream of Indian civili.'saiic.ni. 

IMuch has been said and wrilicai on the evil 
effects of this unexampled mental revolution in the 
history of a people, and on every side there are 
prophetb of evil pointing with ominous linger to the 
inevitable clTects which it musl have upon a race 
^vhn^c sense of historical and religious contimiiiy 
has thus been rudely disturbed. 

y's in the liberal arts, in religion and in politi- 
cal history, so in education is the break of continu- 
ity equally manifest. India lacks both of the fac- 
tors indicated above as the principal detc'rminaiits 
of the character of her present educational system. 
Her pratical needs arc not commensurate with 
those of modern Europe. The rationalistic centu- 
ries which in Europe have culminated in the 
machine age, arose and maturcilboyond the pale 

of the mental history of her people. 

* ** In learning we profit more by ex.'implc than by 

precept,** 


Now' although- the pessimistic standpoint from 
which a large section of Indian and kluropean . 
thinkers regard the introduction of western ideas , 
i.s extremely wide-spread, it is significant to note 
that even those who deplore it must recognise 
its inevitabiliiv, and moreover, have failed to 
suggest am practical sclieme where])}' the alleged , 
e\ils auoudant upon a tO(^-sudden revolution in 
thought and ideas might 1 k‘ mitigated. 

Intercsiiug as the subject ni.ay be, it i.s not 
propobed here to deal with the speculations that 
have been ciilei lained by various thinkers with 
regard to the outcome of an inlellcctual collision 
between Ea>i and W'esi. W'iihout denying the 
proposition that a thing which is good in itself and 
among the mo>t itoLahlc achiewnionls of humanity 
ma} not undm- aliored (. ircumstances become an 
evil, the present writer is oi opinion that the intro- 
duclion ol die secular t.slucaiion of modern Kurope , 
into India i.s in the best inu?resis of her people 
//'/'uMv/ it IS understood, not imu’cly in the letter 
but also in the spirit, and not merely its capabi- 
lities but also is limitations. It follows from this 
that many of the evil.', of which thoughtful 
ob.'.crvcTs have pronounced secular education 
guilty, arc avoidable, and are due to the wrong 
iiiothods of rcMsoning arising from imperfect 
education, 

lie this as it mn\, the subject cannot be dis- 
cussed fuiilier here : my object in mentioning it 
ha.s been to cin])hasise the fact that science as 
luught in India is the prodiici ol foreign conditions 
and of a partierdar succession of economic ex- 
perience.s in which she has not participated. 

The proldem confronting the educationist is 
therefore how hc^i to bring about a more thorough 
imder.slanding ol llie of the s(-‘cular edu- 

cation of l'hiroj)e. il.s scoj)c nnd limitations, and its 
])urpose or relations to the practical deniand.s of 
evory-dav life. The present .scries of arlicle.s is an 
attempt to slate the position of scientific leaching 
in India with particular reference to the points just 
mentioned. 

In the first place it may be observed that 
science as a form of knowledge concerned wdth 
objective phenomena and based upon experience 



things through the senses; is eosmd- 
^j^itan in character and should appeal to all 
"^iyilized human beings in equal measure, apart 
i^Cpm all question of race and intellectual environ- 
‘inent. The influence of subjective conditions is 
^therefore reduced to the barest minimum. There 
can be little doubt but that the subjective disparity 
^tween the English teacher and his Indian pupil, 
and the vast differences in iheir previous lifc- 
, experience, is responsible for the nugatory 
character of much of the educational work in 
India. The teaching of P’nglish history or litera- 
ture, for example, in accordance with standards set 
hy English text-books, pre-supposcs a certain 
preparedness of mind in the pupil made up very 
largely of knowledge imbibed unconsciously from 
early surroundings — from ])arenls and so forth. 
This the Indian student, whose early life has been 
spent in quite a different atmosphere, naturally 
does not possess. Mis difllcultics come, not .«.o 
much from the language, but from the scanty .stock 
of experience upon which he has to draw. 

Thus the European teacher of literary subjects 
finds that the greater part of his time must be 
devoted to replacing that lack of experienc<‘ by 
oral explanation of things that arc the common 
kock of every English school-boy ; and advanced 
learning suffers accordingly. 

It would involve a serious digression from the 
subject under discussion to make any sugge.siions 
here having in view the removal or mitigation of 
the difficulties indicated above as confronting the 
interpreter in India of the Arts curricula of English 
tJniversities. Many are inevitable from llv very 
nature of the case, some are removable and some 
will disappear spontaneously with time as the 
general standard of life among the educated classes 
is raised. My purpose is rather to point out that 
these difficulties apply in a very much less degree 
to the teaching of science ; indeed, that they might 
almost be eliminated by an adequate practical 
•t^plication in college laboratories of the correct 
-principles upon which science is based. 

. The distinction I have drawn between scientific 
and literary training lies, roughly speaking, in the 
fact' that whereas in the latter the proper appre- 


ci^lbn of th^ which is taiiglit depeMs K) ;Jf "‘large 
extent upon a pre-determifted state of mental 
development and experience, in the former the 
experience itself is supplied in a digestible form by 
means of exercises in the laboratory. The student 
is asked only to exercise his judgment upon things 
which fall within the range of laboratory teaching. 

As an example, let us lake the law of conser- 
vation of matter. Among persons untrained in 
science there is no more prolific source of error 
and misconception than the ideas prevalent con- 
cerning the natiii e of the changes undergone by 
matter. Indeed it was not until the i8th century 
that the fact of its indestructibility was even 
suspected, flow is it then, that after a brief period 
of instruction in a laboratory, it becomes one nt 
the most unshakeable convictions of the liuinan 
mind f Because the jc])eatcd evidence its trulh 
drawn from the study of cliemical reactions gradu- 
ally establishes in the mind of ilie observer a state 
of moral ceriaiiily which no other <entirneiu eau 
pos'iil)])' influence. A similar ease in everv-d;n- 
life is that of sun-rise. It is probable that amoii;; 
human beings anticipation of the rising of the sun 
tomorrow is among the most slt^adfasl of beliel'^^. 
And yet there might be some difficulty in adducin;- 
a reason why this should 1)0 so. The answer is 
that the cumulative effect of a regular succession 
of experiences of sun-ri.sc i.s sufficioiu to e.st.ildish 
the lact in the mind as a great objective la w oi 
nature. All scientific knowledge is of this kiuii at rnuc 

The con.stant jv -occurrence of the >ame ph( no- 
mena umler giveti conditions convinces the mind 
of a sense of order in nature and of caiisalii) , 
namely, that every observable effect must have an 
antecedent cause and vicc-versa. 

This belief is the one true guiding light of all 
who enquire into the mechanism of external nature, 
from the neophyte in the college laboratory to the 
solitary investigator “wandering through strange 
seas of thought alone” beyond the outer confines 
of the little circle of human knowledge. Belief in 
the ordered arrangement of the universe and of its 
subjugation to immutable laws is the most fruitful 
incentive to new discoveries in the realms of the 
unknown. 


. .^oif the preheat pu must distinguish 

two states of knowledge in the mind. The first is 
the result of a kind of blind mechanism such as 
that already instanced with regard to the universal 
belief in the coming of tomorrow’s sun. This kind 
of knowledge is of a non-productive nature being 
capable of further application or not according to 
the moods governing the mind. 

The second or productive kind of knowledge 
arises only from a conscious assimilation of 
scientific truth. Knowledge attained in the second 
way becomes an integral part of the personality 
and influences, consciously or unconsciously, the 
whole of a man’s activity in life. Thus an Indian 
cultivator may ])elievc in a ceriain causal sequence 
in the course of natural events but he is incapable 
of applying that belief to the investigation of a 
devastating outburst of cholera in his village. An 
educated person on the other hand applying his 
knowledge of causality to the demands of practical 
life would not hesitate to attribute the outbreak to 
some adveiuiti(')us cause and to take aindioraiivc 
measures accordingly. 

'The object of eOicient scientific leaching then 
is to supply the student with a .set of experiences 
.^iid to a.ssi.sl him in the co-ordmution of these so 
as to form a clear picture of the law and order 
of nature. 

’I'liat i.s what 1 meant by saying that sciviK. e in 
India luts fe\v special dillicullies to fear provided 
that steps are taken from the beginning to furnish 
the student with a hrm foimdaiimi ot experience 
upon which to build. Uemc the vital importance 
in India of efficient and adequate laboratory insti iir~ 
lion. 

L have stated that the consciousness of scientific 
touch is ba.scd solely upon rej)eaied objective 
demonstration. This inner conviction, upon the 
strength of which depends the extent to which the 
scientific knowledge of the individual is utilised 
in practice, cannot possibly be gained from books 
or icachens. Learnt in this way scientific facts 
are apt to become mere abstractions, at the mo.st 
an exercise for the memory, entering in no w'ay 
into the thoughts or actions of the recipient. 

Scientific culture will spread in India so long 


as the old traditional methods of learning by rc^ 
from books are discarded in favour of the exetetib 
of the powers of inductive rea.soning based ujpoi^ 
a broad array of experimental data. It tnvM 
become a real part of the mental slock of thc; 
Indian student, entering into his personality itself- 
as a real pos.session, for it is only under suCl^ 
circumstances that it can become a factor of social 
economic value. 

It miglit 1)0 inferred from what has been said 
above that in order lo bring about that conviction 
in the perfect causality of nature which is the' 
principal attribute of the scienlifically trained mind, 
no attempt .should he made lo i‘»reseiu dogmatic 
laws or generalisations to the beginner without 
the fullest measure of experimental proof. 

In practice, of course, this is not feasible, and; 
every teacher feels him.sclf under the necessity of 
introducing new ideas which arc the outcome of 
scicnlilic inslincl rather than .subjects capable of 
.sinqile experimental verification. It w'ould be 
equally iuq)ossible to attempt to prove each single 
one of the many fads wliich are crowded into the 
average science course. 

i'his Jiowever does not alter the contention 
that the foundations of scientific belief should be‘: 
laid in the kiboraiory by a careful exposition of 
the working of natural laws ami that this ground-' 
work should be detached in the mind of the 
Miideiii from the great mass of hypolhesc-s of which 
the Mibjcci mailer if mainly composed. 

'fhe question ihu.s arises : W'hat are the 
respective functions of the teacher and the text- 
book and to what extent should they interpose 
beuveen ilie student and his direct contemplation 
of natural phenomena ? 

fto be continued). 

l.icKxNow, P. S. MacMahom. 



Technical Instruction and its 
; Relations to Education 

UY THF, HISIIOP OF LIMERICK * 

My first duty to-day is to thank the members 
, of the Commiiicc for the f^rcat privile^^e and 
honour which they have conferred upon me in 
inviting me formally to declare this Institute open. 

I do so with great pleasure, and with a deep 
conviction that I am thus allowed to associate 
myself fron^ the beginning witli an Institution that 
is destined to exercise fur generations to come a 
profound and far-rcaching influence upon the 
progress and prosperity of our city. 

From the first this Institute has for us, 
Limerick-men, this sjiecial inlcresi. tliat it is 
entirely our own. 

The Government, as a pan I suppose of that 
statecraft which considers it higli policy to starve 
Irish education in all its branches, has set up for 
us a system of 'IVchnical Jii.struction williout 
making any jirovisioii for the erection of the 
buildings in which it was to be carried on. 

You have received neither grant nor loan from 
Government, but you have had to go into the 
open money market, and borrow, on the credit of 
the cil}', the funds whicli liavc enabled you to erect 
this building. I do nut knenv liiat you have lost 
much by tliat. For jaiblic hodie.s, as well as for 
individuals, t lie re is some value in self-reliance ; 
and although we have a perfect right to claim for 
ourselves in every clcparimcnt of jiuhlic life a full 
share of the funds of the count rv to v hich we 
contribute more than our share, y(?l I think it is a 
useful lesson to fiiul, v.hen we are thrown hack 
Upon our own resources, that they are equal to 
our needs. In this instance, in the old stereotyped 
formula, “wc called upon t.he Government" and 
got nothing ; we llicn calliMl upon ourselves, and 
we have got this splendid Instilnle. 

As a mere huiUlin.g ii is a substantial ornament 

* Address delivered by the Bishop of Limerick on the 
occa.sion cf the opening by His Lordship of the Municipal 
Technical In.stitute, Limerick, 14th December, 1911. 
(First appeared in Irish Educational Review). 


to our city, and a credit to the architect who 
designed it — a Limerick-man too — and to the 
builders and workmen. 

But its real value will be, I trust, of a much 
higher order, and from it will go out, we may 
confidently hope, an influence which will quicken 
and elevate every phase of commercial and 
industrial activity in Limerick, and enable our 
citizens to take their legitimate place in the 
progress of the world, and turn to the fullest 
advantage the resources which God has put within 
our reach. 

Technical Instruction comes rather late in 
Ireland. \Vc have been left at least fifty years 
behind the really progressive countries of the 
world, not merely great nations such as the United 
States of America, or Germany, or England ; we 
could never hope to keep pace with them, hiu 
even such countries as Belgium and Denmark and 
Wurlcmburg. And yet great as the loss has huan, 
there are some compensniions in the case. It 
only williin the last few years that conditions social 
and political have been established that would 
make 'rechnical Instruction on a large scale oiilier 
valuable or possible in Ireland. 

The first ciiange to whicli 1 would refer is tli- 
recent land legislation. At the first blush this mu 
seem rather remote from the sulijoci we have m 
hand, but in truth it lies at iu very foundation. 
Until the j ni rcha.se Act. -s came into force the laud 
of Ireland wa.*^ held by a tenure that wa.s fatal i(> 
all progress, and Kept the resources of the counirv 
locked up, or rather, in a very literal .sense, buried 
under ground, with tlic result that it paralysed the 
industry of ihe farmers, and condemned eieiy 
other class in a large measure to stagnation and 
consequent poverty. What use would technical 
instruction have been for a peojdc so circuni- 
siance<! ? It woultl have ficcn very like a mockery 
to set about teaching the scientific mctliods ol 
agriculture to people who could hope to derive 
little or no benefit from them, or to talk to them 
of industrial progress in conditions that made ii 
practically imposible. With the emancipation of 
the land vvo may expect a new life, the energy of 
which will be felt in town and country. The land 



is the ultimate source of all our wealth ; trade and 
commerce and manufacture depend absolutely 
upon it, and now, that the land of Ireland with all 
its resources is in the hands of the Iribh people, 
Technical Instruction has a fine field lo wnrk, in 
showing? them how to use inielligemly iliese now 
opportunities. 

Another change of great iniponanre has been 
the establishment of the DeparimenL of Agri- 
culture and Technical Instruction, and ilie cims- 
lilulion of the Country and liorougli Councils 
as the authorities to carry out its work. So lar 
the Department has tleservod well of the country 
on the whole, and in setting up 'rechnical Ins- 
truction has given the country sound and effect 
guidance. But the part which uiir L.ocal Auiliu- 
rities have played in the disrluirge of llieir new 
functions is as surprising as it is gratifying;:, and 
is in keeping the success whicii lias marked 
their whole adminisiratiun. Tlu^e local lunlies 
give us the machinery for organizing T<echnical 
Instruction on a broad basis, and at tlic ."aine 
time they will keep in touch wiili the needs and 
capabilities f>f their localities, which is cssenti.il 
lo its healthy existence. 

But of more vital imp(;rtaii< t;. at least (m the 
iiitellectLial side, has been the settlement (»f (he 
University (.Question, While the gre.U inijoiit} 
of the Irisli people were denit d higlier educ aiion, 
Teciiuical Instniciion ainl ev{;rv oilier iniellecuul 
movement were cut oil fitun their sosins-. Xow 
for the first time our uuiveisitii-- are CDiishiuied 
so a.s to meet the wauls <»! tlie vholo nation. 
.Some of the details of that Sv.i!lemi'ni are not 
quite satj.sfactorv. but it lai'^ this Mijnvme nun it, 
lliat there is now no man in Ireland, no maitei 
vhat his yxTsonal (:onviclit)n^ may be, but can 
fintl an university to which, willi-nit any sacrilice 
of princiific, he may send hi> child, d'hai \> a 
reform wliich will make ilsell tell in ilie 
of every Technical Institute in li»elaml. ami give 
us in the children of our own country tlie leaclier'i 
whom, up to this, w'c have hail seek elsewhere. 

As a factor affecting the problems which the 
establishment of Technical Instruction sets before 
ns, the condition of our schools is of no Ics.s 


importance than the completeness of our sysit^ 
of universities. And in this respect, too, tK^. 
prospect is most favourable. In recent years’ all- 
ediK'ation in Ireland ha.s made great advances.; 
Under the C«)iiimissioncrs of Intermediate Edu- 
c.ition wc must allow, although we need not 
admire their system of exaininatinns, that Second- 
ary Bdmation ha.s received a very strong and 
viginou.'' impulse. 

AihI, what touches us here more j)early, we 
ha\e in town atnl counii v as complifie, as ofiicient, 
as well organi/.i d a .sv^lem of Ihim.iry Education C 
as y«.)u vill liiid in any country, with, perhaps, the 
exception (»! (iermauvand Scotland. 

I know ver> well that a ililTerent opinion is. 
nowadays troely expressed hy speakers on public » 
plailorms, hut bir mvsclf I [»refer to exercise my ‘ 
own jndgmeni, foumle I on a long ami intimate 
acquaiiit.iuce with our schools, than be led by’;, 
these per.sons. tlu; most of wliom, as our Yankee ' 
friends would evpicxs it. .ire “talking through 
llieir hafs/’ 

And I think lint I m.iy appeal to the business: 
community of Limerick lo hear me out in what' 

I s:i\ of our Ih-imary schools, d'he greater, 
nmnher ol iliem in tlii-, cii\ are conducted by 
ilie tdirisiian Broihers, ami I daresay tlial before 
a Lim-u'ick au liem:o it is not necessary to argue; 
llieir lapabilily to train the iiitcllort or form the* 
cli.iraf ter of youth. 

\\'e have also some wry line National school&j; 

1 haijpen no self to Ik; ollicially connected witli 
one of ilicm, I.eamv’s School, and 1 can affirm, 
on mv own knowledge that it a school of thie- 
very first order. 

'riiK* X.ilional system, to wliicdi that schoo 
lielongs. ha.s .'^[iread <n'er the whole country, auc 
Ir.is strm k it.s roots deeply in the confidence 6: 
the j)e-)plo, f<jr wlnyin it is doing, on the wideft 
.scale, an educational work of the highest value. ‘ ' 

Hence it .seciiis to me that in the long run i 
may lie as well for us that 'reclinical Instruction 
lia.s been delayed until our .social, political fuie 
educational eomliiions have been .so consiitutej;; 
as to give it the fullest chances of success. 

I should like, then, to say a few^vords ab 0]l 



3 atid literature was the handmaid of all these. It 
; yas due to these inevitable facts, that the literature 
Vtook the shape, it did. 

; So that, the literature of the ‘ Augustan ’ age 
was partly a continuation of the Restoration liter- 
ature, and partly new. 

Alexander Tope':? was the hierophant of the 
present school of writers. lie was a precocious 
.gg^nius, and “ his earliest attempts at poetry were 
-.tnade when he had hardly left his nursery. * 

Of his literary productions, some are original 
some imitations, and translations from Homer. 
He was also a master of satire. 

7'he Pastorals wliich appeard in 1709, in 
-■ * Tonson’s iMiscellanies is a series of lour eclog- 
ues dealing severally with spring, summer, 
autumn and winter. The.so were written in 
imitation of Virgil’s ‘Eclogues'. iViudsor Forest ^ 

dated 1713, is a descriptive pocMu written after the 
the 'model of Denham’s * (hooper’s Hill’, llolh 
V these poetical wotks are remarkable fur their neat, 
correct, trimmed verses. 

But the poem w'hich laid the real foundation 
stone of Pope’s literary fame was Essay on Criticism^ 
p^ublished in 1711. In this young age (the ‘Essay* 
>was written in 1709) the poet gave proof of his 
^consummate skill in the manipulation of his subject. 
The doctrines w'liich Pope inculcates in iiis Essay 
on Criticism are so forcibly put that they deeply 
impress the reader’s mind. 1 quote beluw' 
\V. H. Low-’s notice on the Essay, 

“ The poet divided it into three sections' 7'7c., 
1—200, 201 — 559, 560 to the concluding line 

744, which may be summari:ied as dealing with 
(a) the need of studying the principles of taste, the 
..necessity for relying on Nature not alone, but 
improving our judgement by art, by studying the 
ancients and reverencing them; (bj the causes 
. that hinder our judging correctly — habit of looking 
wat a part separate from the whole. 

Pope's Rape of the Lock is a mock-heroic poem 
in ,., two cantos. It was a splendid success and was 
; incomparably superior to all other mock-heroic 
^ poem the world has hitherto seen," 


* 1685—1744. 


In 1715 appeared his translation of Homer ■ Iliad 
and ten years later his Odyssey, 

His Essay on Man^ published in 1734, “is an 
ethical and metaphysical poem consisting of four 
epistles, and addressed to Bolingbroke.*’ Thomson 
analyses the poem in this way : “ In the first epistle 
man is regarded in his relation to the universe; in 
the second, in his relation tQ himself; in the third, 
in his relation to society; in the fourth, with res 
pect to his idea of, and pursuit after, happiness.” 

But Pope’s /«:>/'/<? lay in satires, and Dunciad x^ his 
best-known work. It saw the light in May 1728. 
These satires are dictated more by personal spleen 
than by the unw'orthiness of their subjects. Reason, 
the Dunciad has none. Never was genius and learn* 
ing reduced to such base malignity; and one amus- 
ing thing in it, is that many persons, in the literary 
world of Knglrind, w'oiihl have been hopelessly for- 
gotten but for the immortality they have earned by 
virtue of some bit of rctal or hetitious provocation 
each of them haf! knowMiigly or unknowingly advan- 
ced to the satirist’s person or scntirncul. I'o a 
modern reader of the Dutu iad, it appears that the 
names of men tolherwise unnoticed) who have been 
honoured with seals on the “throne of iilleness ” 
are raked up from the bottom of the oblivious cave 
to which they would have been eternally condemned 
but for the kind cruelty of Alexaniler I’ope. 

Pope's other satirical works are Moral Essays, 
which includes Essay on Man and Satires and 
Epistles. 

I'opc also edited Shakespeare. Ihs edition ol 
six volumes appe.ared in 1725. A careless and im- 
becile work, it liardly deserves a place even among 
the average Shakespearean commentaries. Pope 
betray.s a hopeles.s want of critical discernment, and 
ignorance of sy.stem or method. Theobold's edition 
came out about the same time, and he achieved 
far grander result. He criticised Pope's Shakespe- 
are, and thus gained an enemy, and lost a friend 
for the rest of his life. 

Johnson’s critical account of .L^ope and his works, 
is useful. Here are extracts from it. 

“* * * the poet was not sufficiently master of 
hi.s subject; * * *; he was proud of his acquisi- 
tions, and supposing himself master of great secrets 



the cotiEoiAN 


was in iiaste to teach what he had not learned. * * 
* . Never was penury of knowledge and vulgarity 
of sentiment so happily disguised. * * . Surely 
a man of no very comprehensive search may ven- 
ture to say that he has lieard all this before; hut it 
was never till now recominendcrl by s;ich ablaze of 
embellishments, or such sweetness of melody. The 
vigorous contraction of some thoughts, the luxiiri 
ant amplification of others, the incidental illustra- 
tions, and sometimes the dignity, sometimes the 
softness of the verses, enchain philosophy, suspend 
ciiticism, and oppress judgement by overpowering 
pha'iure.’’ 

Sir Soiiuel Garth* is essemialiy the auilior of 
The Di^prnsiuy {t^>99), and Claremonl (1715'. 
Mathew Prior~’s cltu f work is The Country Mou'^e 
and the City Afonse. 'J‘hi ? was wiitten in conjunc- 
tion with Charles Mc)niagu<‘, Earl (d ILilif.ixk and 
and in imitations of Dryden’s ‘Hind and Panther,' 
apparently Ic* ridicule it. This, with his other poems 
A/rfi(i and Salomon does not give us the best of 
IVior. Indeed, the best ot him, we lind in his 
charming love-song and et)igrams John Gay * is 
perhaps far more known thati either (hirlh or Prior, 
and his most successful attempt was The tie;^^ar^s 
Opera 1728. Hesides this. Gay’s other works 
are, 'The Shepherd's (t 716), and 

tlie collection of luibles (17-^7) in ociosyllabic 
verse, which were expressly written for the educa- 
calion of William Duke of C’umberland. “Gay’s 
leal talent, ’’ says Thompson, “ lay in writing 
dramatic prices of comic order, with songs as 
inter rnezze.'' Mis songs are caflent, pathetic, and 
charming and their numbers have lire rare aiiribuic 
ot tuang in perfect keeping with the air to which 
they are sung. Edward Young'' gave us his Si^hi 
Thoughts in 1744 This is a series ofpoems. in which 
Young recorded his gloomy rclleciion on Life Death 
and Immortality,^' inspired by the sad circurnsianres, 
of the death of his wife, of Ids step-daughter and of 
her husband, almost simultaneously, 'fhe-se were in 

1. 1660-1718. 

2. 1664-1721. 

3. 1661-1715. 

4. 16SS-1732. 

5. 1684—1765. 


blank verse. His other works are Thi Last Daji , 
(1713), and a group of .seven satires called The 
Univer^at Passion (17.25-28). 

The r.owland-Scoltish poetry found its cham- 
pi'.»n in Alkin RamsMy*’', He ‘’was to form the 
link Iw-iween I he edd banls of the Stewart epoch 
Hn<l Ihiins, win) was horn the year after hls 
death, His famous (jcnfle Shepherd, published 
in 1725, is in pastoral form, describing the village 
lib* and the rural ple jsnres of .Scotland. He is 
also known fo have completed the balUds Christas 
hvk upon the Green left by King James I, in an 
unfinished .slate, ahniu three cenluries past. Ram- 
say’s addition is u infeii(5r to the composition of 
King James 

Jonaiinn Swift was rsscnttally a prose-writer. 
Even his pnvms are matter-. )f fact and prosaici 
His style is not at .ill flos id or orii inented. With • 
the plainest of |‘)hrascs and and idioms, he hits 
his point with remarkable success. He cared not 
for the style of his writing, but for the matter 
only. Thus, he may be said to liave run the risk 
of becoming vulgar. Put his sincerity, want of 
afTecialioii, and straight forwardness never stooped 
to vulgarity. He w.is always plain and decent, and 
his plainness has occasionally been regretted by 
some, wljo w.iiild h.ive liked to fine: in turn some 
bit of emotion. 

Swill was. as I Imv.: said essentially a prose- 
A’riier ; and he wa-t, to all intents and tturposes, 
the master of prose- satire in English. In this 
respect, lii.s po.silion ha*, been distinguished from 
Rabelais .s .and Vi)ltairL:’.s, ‘‘ Ehe three greatest 
satirical w-il.s of tnndvrn limes po.sse.ss each hfs 
inidividu.1I manner. Rabtdais, with his frantic 
animal .spirits, pours forth an astonishing mixture 
of erudition and ingcniiHis hiifloonery ; Voltaire, 
with a .sly giin ot conieiiipt, m.nkes everything he 
attacks appear de.spicable and odious ; but Swift 
inspires us at once with loathing and contempt 
We laugh with Rabelais and .sneer with Voltaire, 
with .Swift we despise and abhor.’ ’* 

6. 1686— 1 7S5, 

* Thompson. 

* Thomp on. 





The typical prose wriiing— indeed the greatest 
of the prose woiks of Swift, is undoubtedly his 
Gullivers Travels y published in 1726. Outwardly 
a harmless book, it is, when read between the 
lines, “ an outrageously embittered satire on 
, human race/’ The Tale of a Tub, published in 
1704, ridicules the Popist and the Presbyteiian 
party, in defence of the Anglican chuch. Hesides 
these he was the author of several political and 
satirical pamphlets. ' 

But the lomantic passages of Swift’s life are 
recorded in his Journal to Stella. Tlte “ Stclla- 
Vanessa ” episode is an actual tragedy of his life. 
It was this. Swift was the tutor of Esther Johnson, 
whom he affectionately called Stella, The hnn be- 
tween the teacher and the pupil developed t peculiar 
character, and attachment grew, li is not tecorded. 
whether they inairied or not ; hut this is tine that 
they communicated with and was closely attached 
to each other. At this sta,»c, Swift became intimate 
with another girl named Hester Vanhomrigh 
(‘Vanessa*), who was beautiful and accomplished. 
She was madly in love with Swift ; and one day 
she threw herself at his feet and declared her 
passion. Swift did not marry lier, nor did he 
dismiss her. Either of these steps wouhi have 
been fair on his part. But he did neither, and it 
appears that he encouraged her in her advances. 
Vanessa W3S, however, wildly an.xious to learn the 
real relation between Stella and Swift, and accord- 
ingly wrote to her a letter, which was intercepted 
by him. He came and threw the letter in her 
face, with a look of admonition. Vanessa dieci 
the same year, it is believed, of broken heart— a 
tragic sacrifice, no doubt. 

Joseph Addison^ introduced a new element 
into English literature. ‘Essays' were known 
before this, but not exactly of the type of Addison’s 
compositions. Bacon’s terse, pregnant, philosophi- 
cal dissertations, present a strong contrast to the 
graceful, light, commonplace ii.?jayfof Addison. 

fact, he is the ‘Spectator', whose object is thus 
stated in the tenth essay : — 


“I shall endeavour to enliven Morality with 
Wit, and to temper Wit with Morality, that my 
Readers may, if possible, both Ways find Ihoir 
account in the Speculation of the Day. * * * j 
shall he ambitious to have it said of me, that I have 
brought philosophy out of closets and Libraries. 
Schools and Odleges, to dwell in Clubs and 
Assemblies, at Tea tables, and in Coffee- hoiise^VjV 

That is what the Spectator aimeti at, and he 
was certainly successful in his mission. While 
indulging in apparently light and ganiesouit 
recreations, Addison had always a moral and 
serious end in view. 

But The was not all ’ Addison, anil ii 

is only fair that Richaol Steele ’ should have hi- 
due share of credit. His talent secured for him 
the post of the editor of the ollicial ‘Gazetleei' 
in 1709. In the same year he founded The Talhr 
which ran till lyn, when The Spectator took ii^ 
place*, which again was suececM by The Guardhn 
in 1713. In all these magazin<*s both Addi‘<f.n 
and Steele conlnhnted ; but it is noteworthy 11^1 
while Steele was the person who launched tii- 
affair, Addison's talent was the thing which in.uk 
them successes. 

Still, as Macaulay has said, Addison is fh< 
'SpeeiatoT. Besides his work in The Spciim-f. 
Addison was also responsiljle for The Campai,:i 
{•i*’04), celebmiii'.g Mai Iboiougi/s triumph. He 
Account of the dreattst P'noUsh Poets, [tuhlished i 
is notorious for its ignorance of Sliakespe.ue 
Kis first poem, Jiuwever, was To Mr, D/yde* 

(e'v3'. 

Steele had made a name for himself hv Idi 
The Procession, a poem in honour of Quuci 
Mary’s funeral. He wrote quite a number o 
plays, e g,. The Conscious Lovers, The Funeral 
The Ikying Lover, and The Tender Husband. 

Another name whicli is well-known to ever 
student of, English literature is Daniel Defoe'k ih 
celebrated author of Robinson Crusoe. As 
novelist his is a peculiar position. The nature c 
the fiction -literature, as it now stands, is quit 

a. 1672-1739, 

3. 1661-1731. 


I, 1^72-1719. 
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away from the nature of RoUmon Crusoe^ though 
owing to this very work Dptoe is tailed ‘the 
foundpi of the Fnglibh novel Rodin^in Crt/soi 
ill adminbh stoiy ot a shi| v racked m'’n lie 
^v ij in which Defoe has bn U up his plot k 
sinking indeed It is a nalisiK pittuie tint we 
hnd before us and n< t i sn r> Uu st )i> is 
Irinsmuted into hisioiy by the nn^ c tomb of 
Defoe’s ptn 13 ) his singuhr m inner of h uhIIiii^ 

’ materials, Deb e has almost impost d up n the 
reader, who is led tobtluvc tint he is leidin a 
real account of advcnluies ind n »l i nuit 
fictitious nai raiive Defot *s Capinin t n 

dittd 1730 IS ilso a 111 nlom us w rk writi n on 
the lines of Crusoe WxsJ itt nil f th* 

Plii^ue Veat (1722) w is long bclicvt 1 i bt a 
contMuporaiv (Usmpu n rf iiit hiirois \\h h 
beftll Liin^’on in Debt s mfin \ But il is n •> 
til r re linn 1 lornantt in wnuh nh t ifiinwill 
known f Ids ( I Ilk ti'i t tjnli.lit I 3 i i i s the c 
he was the autl 01 oi C I in ! J \ J II 1 1 ml \ 
vid R)\ini an i Th P hit il lli t r\ if tin 
Dtvil — woiks ot itilivieil me Inhs Mtm u \ 
(f i Cwilup pul lisijc 1 I72r rt a lilts ic ccii 
I \i itivclv u 1C Ksptdt i 

I m mini i the ugh htrll} less insigniiitinl, 
plot wiiltis of this a"t wtit firl 'shill sbuiv^ 

I I Jintd wiiUr on imnin rs an i in til I >id 
P( I n b oke i [loliiKHn 111 1 out r him s 

\lU!>ur^'' an tl pi nt tluolo tnn \n 1 |ohn 

Mbiilhnod, Ihc vt 11 known aulhot ot Hi I n ^ 
hn /jiiU, pubhsln. \ m 1712 

V I V \ 
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The Academy 

A Weeldff Ue^uetr 0/ J Herdfint 
Science and Ait 
IHP AC VDl M\ IS n It 1 hr 1 s 11 1 
pel dtiil and p\p rlieviwin_ t> intirsim 
ill 1 iry articles, ml ii luipirtnl hscusM n 
of topical subjects ( it> aitkle w tl h No 
^jpccial column df alin4 wi h Mott iint, and 
\\iitiun P/te — j Pei it 

ANNUAl UBsCRIPlKN 

*Po 1 r 

Inland is 

I oreign and Colonial i*’ h 

Editorial Of&ces ; 

63, LlNCOIilT’S INN FIELDS 
Publishing Oifioos: 

Canon House^ Bnanfs Bmldinfis, Lo idon E C 
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/ due it tonal Build in India (Govern* 
ment of India, 1 )( partmt nt t)f I ducation, 
Ihu t Rs or 7 \ Gd) 

\Vt lit tliinkful to thf Government of 
Indi i f (liK ation I)t partinent for tlii^ h<ind* 
somt voliimt 

Iht >nons of Mr Mt g the con^^lt- 

ing auhilL I t> Ou (jovtimiunl of India 
Kgardint, tin Nt\h (f Imhm I ducationa! 
Hull lings u wailh n )tin ^ lilt halftone 
pKturtsofllu biililiii^s an 1 Lsp(«itlly the 
plin^ ol in 111 ill lioMs in tlilft rent pro- 
\ii s II nifh illiimui i iMg \Vc « xpect 
with t a^ 1 lilt c t fth I con spondinij 
tdunus (out lining th n \i r buildings 

/ 7 Mate ti( I Hi* I L paf Qcoi^c Sand 
(will) 111(1 V 111 li l Bur J u gal 
(dit(d i)\ I \ ktoi Massird (Riviiigtons, 

I )nd 

Jilts hotik lit. pitpaud i( ( ording to 
tilt I v\ Cl (liuct m thod, and t ich is pro 
\i 4 d witli i li mhlnyli^h vocabulary. 

\ ft itun ol tin s 11 s IS lint tin Notts are 
b )un 1 St f) ir ill Iv tr >111 tit t \t thus afford- 
ing mit ml issistintc t) tlic siudent in Ins 
p t p iration II \ nt t \( 1 11 ( lit in t* cir own 
w IV W < ( on»^i it il itt lilt author fjr his 
( hoi Ills inu 1 1 u u*^, Ninth w ill en iblt the 
slu I I to th )i( i^hlv luisitrllu books 

fn\t I wins in I atni Grammar and 
Pi in hHin i)V \\ (irct nsft>rk, BA, 
Ri li is I n Ion l^M t 2 s ()d) 

\n t \ci lit nt ittle v )iunit for beginnern. 
Ill b| tl his h n 1 ) roinbine Gummar 
will 1 1 nisi it on so tint b \s na iv from the 
I ^inini ^ tt Ih imnuu applu i in form 
of lulence ” \n )th( r iKt ible point is the 
fi tjut nt n vision of | i( M nis rxtrcists, it 
toi t nils (\er\ tiling tol unin [ itin grammar. 
On d Lditci lot \ of I hi it C enturies by 
1 V Cirivis, Hli n. (Mafinillin & Co., 

London ntO 

Ilk, intht r liAs givtn us * \cillcnt biogra- 
pill sot lilt mort imp( itrin*- Lt^LC’tris since 
lilt Rtniissintt He tflJs us tint this short 
siinimarv is an outgrow ihof his let tures From 
Baton's method put into practice by rom(niu$ 
and rt aching Its extreme in the bands of Loifce 
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we turn to Germany where the theories of 
Rousseau and Pestalozgi were put into practice 
by the great educationists Franckei and Base- 
dow. Then came the influence of Herbart 
who founded iiis new system of Education. 
Froebel's kindergarten Lancaster, Bell, and 
Herbert Spencer are all included. But we do 
not find the na-nt^ of Kant or his famous edu- 
cational theories. We congratulate Dr. 
Graves on this excellent production. 

Pitt and Napoleon: Essays and Letters. 
by J. H. Rose '^George Bfll, London. iOs(i>d 
net.) 

We know Dr. Ro.se from his ‘ f Jfe of Pitt,” 
and the great care he takes and thoroughness 
which always mark his woik. The author 
has taken pains to collect the vast materials 
required for this sort of woik. The present 
work, as will be seen from the title, consists 
of essays, dealing for the most pait with 
particular aspects or episodes of l^itPs careers 
and of letters written tr) or by Pitt or rela»ing 
to him. Napoleon's project^'d invasion of 
England, his Continental systtMU, { Frafalgan, 
Berlin Decrees, Spain and Russia) are discus- 
sed in all the various aspects. 

The Fall of the Mogul Empire. By Sidney 
J. Owen (John Murray,' Londen. 7:1 6d net.) 

Mr. Owen is quite competent to handle 
with Indian History Problems, wb.en wt? see 
that besides being a Reader at Oxford for a 
long time and expert in his subject he was .a 
Professor in India. The period of Indian 
History, tackled liere, covers more than a 
hundred years frenn iln* illness of F.mperor 
Shah Jahan in 1657 and his deposition to the 
fatal battle of Panipat in 17b i, when the 
Afghans broke the .Mabratia power. The 
author has spared no p;dns to make his work 
attractivf: as far .as pt»ssible. His tlief)ry that 
AurangzelVs successors never had a chance of 
retrieving their position, created by the folly 
of Aurangzeb and the Malnatta power^ is not 
altogether new, for this view of tiie Mogul 
Ruin ha.s been held by other authois in 

India. 


SCIENCE NOTES 

AND OTHER INTERESTING ITEMS- 

111 : 1 
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'I’he Yerkes tcloscope is the biggest re fra 
cting telescope in the world and 
urcst^ owing to the enormous difficulty 
Telescope of making object glasses of tluif 
size ( the diameter of the object 
gla.ss is 3ft 4 in.) is likely to remain so. Tht* 
late Mr. Yerkes amply provided for his obser- 
vatory in his will, and no similar institution 
is so fice from financial worries. But thoiioli 
there are no bigger refracting telescopes, 
there are bigger in.struments on the relb'c 
ting principle, and hnth Harvard College 
Observatory and the Mount Wilson Solar 
Obs(Tvat<»ry possess rellect«>rs with mirrors 
of 5ft. diann ter. But Mount W^ilson is not 
satisfied, and a millionaire has placed about 
/,To,OCO at it.s disijusal lor the making of a 
looin. mirror, whieli up to the pres<-nt the 
French firm entru^-ted with the task has not 
succeeded in prodming. Lord Ross's bft., 
mirror in Ireland is, of course, not to ixe com- 
pared with America\s up to date relleclors. 
which are .so mounted that the observers 
sit in comfortable armchairs in cosy r'ooni:-. 
and manipulate the great instruments b, 
ele'ctricity. 

Some teachers draw in class tliermonK'trr 
.scales reading from absolute 
to 35oO‘'C. with inten-sting tern 
peratures marked thereon. \ol,- 
the distance on th(‘ "cale betwe-n 
the highest tropical temper.itine .'lud 
the lowest arctic reading, and compare with 
lh<‘ distance from tlie boiling-point ol hy- 
drogen — 25.5“ C, to tliat of cailron, 3500 . 
The ubj» ct uf the diagram is mainlv to give 
a concept of temp('rature as denoting the 
heat-level. 'I'he wruak jjoint lias been a .^ei 
of in.securiiy with regard to tlu accuracy '>• 
tlie higher temperatures. From a paper pub- 
lished in Nature of July 18 we learn th«* 
Natif)nal I'hysical Laboraterry experience of 
the practical range of thermometers. The 
mercury in silica tht rnrometer gives reliable 
results up to boo** C., and the optical pyro- 
meters from 600" C. to 350:/ C. The optical 
pyrometer is really a photometer which mea- 
sures the intensity of the light emitted from 
the hot body. 

So recently as last May we were drawing 
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or 
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attention to the lectures given in London by the 
great Frein h physicist, Henri Poin- 
Thc late cfirc, and now tln^ world of science 
pdnraro, poorer by liis sudtlcn death. 

Some of our reruh^rs will i)e inter- 
o.sted to hear that one of th(.‘ lectuii^--. c»>tiUed 
“The Relations between Matter ami tlu* 
Kther/* is now published in dxfemo. The 
magneton or discrete unit of in^’gnelism, tl-.e 
structure ol the .atom, the Hrowuiaii mov(‘' 
ment ( p(Hlesis ) an' a.iiong the topics inclu- 
ded in a brilliant exposition of modc'rn ' views'* 
— or perhaps we shouM say 'working hypo- 
thesc.s/’ 

The Palm F"arm, three miles north of 
Herrin in Clinlou < ounty, has 
Farm of heeii naiiu d the '‘farm of diMlh 
says a eorn spond nt of the “PiiiKt- 
delphia R('enrd.’* Mr. John Ackerman i-- the 
latest vieii'n of llu* unknown ag* nt that has 
taken the life of ('very pc'rson who has liv«'d 
tht'ic for any l('iyglh ol time KigiU ollu r 
(lealhs are known to have bts n c uus< d Irom 
the same source. 

All the science known to the intKleni 
world ol medicine was tried, but llur p ilienls 
graduallv wtsakeiu'd and litt r.dly fa<led away, 
dying in great ageaiv. 1 !u' disc ise attaK.ks 
111.' vi« lims, :in internal tVver being the hrst 
^vlnpl^all loilootil In’ < xtreme cramps aiul 
seri()us constipation. Heath tcjllows in every 
rase. 

Mr. (jodlrey P din’s death was fc^Ilowed 
by Liial of Ids wiU eight d.iys lalK i. .\ son 
and daughter wei e slrickt n and both died 
in t'‘rrit)le agony, tin; symploic.s ln-ing tin* 
sane^ in < vt'rv case, l or a lime the l irm 
l>‘ cain(“ isolated ai’d a teir iii t ould not L(‘ 
loui'd. d'ln wat‘r aas not usi «! alth aign a 
ehemical analy-is lailcd Ic* diselo^i; .oin sul)S 
lance tliat '\a> (jI a jioi'-oiKms nature. Xd* 
wa? the milk from the cows us( d, yei all 
the.-a- precaelions faihal to prol'Ct the livc'^ 
of thos(^ who have liv(.d on the 'larm (.>f 
d( a*h.’^ 

Kach inornning b> fore sunrise a heavy 
fog envelops the farm, and has a strong, sub 
phuric odour and a stilling (’ilcct on the one 
who brealin s it. Recently Mr Ackerman, 
the latest victim, kilU'd a hog and hung ii 
out to cool. I he carcass spotted and the 
meat became? soft, and was thrown away. No 
other farms in the neighbourhood are affec- 
ted. 


Mr. Justice Chandavarkar, writing in thb 
Mahraita "rimes of India'*, tells the 
indeponaonce following slory illustrative of the 
Maliratta spirit of inde pen- 
dence : One morning, as 1 was out for a walk ; 
in a village, I came across a group of men 
women, and children, all Maliraltas. They ‘ 
had travelled in bullock carts from a city and f 
were jouineying to their village, because the 
stasou of cultivution was near. They unyOr , 
k<^d the bidlocks to rest aw hile before mar* ^ 
ching on. As often happens in such case^. 
the nu.-n w^ re all (juana'lling, tlio wom^^ 
w'ere unpacking to coi)k food, and the childrivi 
were crying. It was all a babble of tongues, 
-Vs I stood observing I found one child pite- 
ously crying to its mother for something to 
eat. T\u: motlu r, busy unpacking was 
chiding tlu.; child ‘“Head thing, keep quiet. 
Whal can I give- \ou to eat here in this 
jungle ?” I he sight of the crying chiid^ 
moved iiu', and I said to the mother, "Look 
lu re, there is witliin a bwv , yards from here 
a man selling mangoes. Buy some and give 
to ilie (.hihl. Here are some copper coins 
lor you to buy. I made the appeal, expec- 
ting response. P)Ut the w^oman turned her 
anger freun the child to me and said, ‘^A 
B.ijirao has come!” Bajirao was a peshwa, 
who lived ostentatiously, and any man who 
makes a (larade of hi.s w'oalth is called a 
liajirao. ‘A B.ijirao has cornel" continued 
tile woman. “Do you think we are beggars 
lliat you olfer immev ^ k(.M?p your copper tO 
yoiir-ell ; we hav<" hands and feet, and can 
work and l arn like you.” 1 thrust the coins 
l).(ck inu> inv poeKet and attempted' to 
explain, bul the woman would not listen. 
She k* pi or. saving, “If )ou are a Bajirao, be 
so at home. Don't in.'^ult us bi cause we are 
poor Soon the woman's husband, noticing 
the incident appeared on the scene. He wa? 
m'M'c calm than his wife, i told him whal 
had occuned. lli' sai(.l : “My wife, sir, ii 
right. Wbt ari' workmen, though jDOor, ahc 
live on what little we ('arn by our toil It is 
a shame to live on charity. 
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I CUTTINGS I 

V^gEio5r <ir5nor»Jombi»iouioi^ v>^ 

ROYAL SOCIETY ANNIVERSARY. 

Mr Asqliihs Sifech 

{Continued from Pa^e 2^0) 

The bulk of the original rtllov\s of the 
Royal Soi iLt\ appear to have bien in the 
/ords of your first histnnin Fhshop Sprat 
‘‘gentlemen fne and un(onfin(<P’ and the 
Sjpci^ty to this day numbers amonij its H Hows 
those who, like mys( If, hivt no c liim to take 
pLI[iy part, certiinh iii) pirt hut [h\t of 
Spectator!* in the knowlfdjT( uid pur*.uil of 
toe natural stuntes ind who belonj^ lik< our 
predecessors in tht mq^n of Chules II so far 
as this branch of activity is ( on( c rnt d to the 
category of the un<niplo><d (I iinditei) In 
the genial diar) of Saimn 1 Pipv'^ hinisi If a 
jPellow and indeed it one ti ni 1 think 
President of this Socitt> there ire cntri s 
which throw light on its f arl) ictuitic s, which 
[p those da>s, whatev Cl ma} he tlu rise now, 
were so much gi\cn to (xpirinn nt On om 
Occasion he n cords meeting in 1 tav in \ 
[lian, a little frantic, whom thi ( ollt gc hath 
^ired for 28 shillings to have, somi of tht 
;^lood of a shetp let into his bodv and it is 

0 be done on Saturdi) nixt’ laughUi) uul 
Vom a later entr) it appe irs that ‘ tin. g ntlc 
nan found himsi If muchbttttr sini l ind is 

1 new man, and will hue it d nu igiin 

-adds tin dm 1st — lu is a iilth 1 1 ic 
But if v\e art too u adv to I mgh it 
hese eaily extiav iginct^s of t xp rimtutil 
(cience it is as will dso to n nu mix r th it it 
ras under auspice s of P^p^s thitNiuton’s 
rPnncipia^* was jirodnct d 

I will not linger over those n mii iscf lues 
f the early days of the Society 1 he foun 
Uion so faiily staitnl has hid a conti- 
nous career of suect ss ind illii‘'tiious work 
has not c scaped its ‘'heu of ciiticism and 
dicule but it has justilicd itself by its 
feeds. The position whuh makt s the lettcis 
ft R. S one ot the proudest additions which 
n Englishman can make to his name has bt cn 
on by the sheei weight of meiitorious work 


The Society has not, I think, at any time 
had any direct hnancial assistance from the 
Government For this the Government may 
bt criticized But I venture to think the 
Socu tv is to be congratulated. (Cht.frs,> It 
IS not well that science should b( a nu ndicant 
for State endowment. I do not foigct the 
auniiil glints for sen ntilic research which 
are administered by the Socu ty but their 
admini‘»tiation is not a bt lu fit conft rrt d on 
the Society by the Stite but 1 service con- 
f( ricd on the State by tlu Sotieh (Cheers ) 
It w uild not he possible for any one to 
trutisi in a few moments the hi->tor\ of this 
Sicitty onto tbronicle tlu ichic./cments of 
itslillows without it tlu sTini limt lra\er- 
sin4 clitoni ling tlu histoi\ of I nglnh 

‘'C It net Itself I lu rt is !iirtll\ a }eir wlu n 
}our roil has no* bt < n t nru In d hj a n imc 
to wiiK h not only w is Fii^^lishnun but tin 
wl t)lc wo Id is ind bit foi i slnn in the 
slow but sti idv subiitiun of \ itun to tlu 
inUlIi^tnct 1 nin- tli it pioctss wliuli has 
betn tl scubt (1 in Picon’s immortal words 
itui i non nisi ptiiiulo viiicitur^' If we 
lo )k it tlu n inn s ol Issic \iwton who 
w is I lliiiik toi i jiiirUi ol itcntiir\ Pitsi 
d( nt of tills S) u t\ iiul Lotkt PI imsU < d 
ind H lilt \ Sii Pins Slo iiu 1 \(1 im Smith 
ind (iiott Wo )1 istoii ind W ilt Du) nul 
1 ii 1 1 IN [bin,. It- ind \()ung or i Itjst r to 
our own tim Dnuin llu\h\, Uookt r 
H IS h I llu^^in , Sii Muhcl 1 o t< r lord 
K hill uul out w1k>s( lo s wt I imcntt d 
onh i f( w Ml nibs i o p rb ips tlu gi at< st 
lumfactoi ill oui tint of Hit hum in i in 
I Nict >1 1(1 — Hu lolltoiUiiis tlu iniius ot 
I iiuPs \oiHii st thildnn in llu nm h 
fi I I (f woik whicli Is (ompii (d in tlu 
oimnil oro]( i t of this found \ti>i \n I the 
K(»V il '^ociitv whiili 1 onoured tlu m an 1 
NN'^s lumoiiK d 1>N tlu in is rt nu nibcu d wlu n 
w< rcmcmbei th rn oin and ill It his 
grown with Hu giowlh ot Inglind it his 
ad\anr(d \Mth a 1 \ nice of scientc, and it 
st inds now iftcr >50 y< ars lirml\ estihlisind 
in tlu confide lut of the n ition and iht 
respect of till NNftOrld still f uthful, still fruitful 
111 the cuist of human progrt ss and 
human enlighU nm». nt 


Printed by A Bantrjee, -it tl t Metcilfp Pr ntuig Work-*, 34 Med uaBa/ ir Street & Publ *1 ed bv N N De> 33 D»xon I ane. Calcvitt i 
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Sir Nanivaii (i.int .sh (Tiandavarkar resigns 
his offit * as \'Trr-CliaiK:c!lor of ihe 
I’niviTsity to take up his 
Cuand^’.ar. apiujintin.-nt a> Momher of the 

Lur l>i>mh.iv Kxoeiitivf Cntuinl. One of 

th«’ rt-ad ami coPiirt-d 

of Indian patriots Sir N;iray.'in is a loss to 
the Roinbiv f 'niver.^ily. I)iirin|i his tenure 
of ofti' e which extended lor fotir years, seve* 
ral reforms were intro(luc« d in t lie Bombay 
among which the opening of the 
P'.uailiy ot (. ommerte may he mentioned as 
an important oiu . l iit* period of his office 
syn. hroiiist d witli lliat n| Sir (ieorge Clarke's 
(lovernorship and Chnnrellorshjp. Hi.s ex* 
celh-m'V is umlonfiledly the mo.st energetic 
and artive ( Itancclloi oi an Indian Univer- 
sity alw-iys keej.ing him-odf in touch with 
Univer'^ity affair^ With siirli a man at the 
head of aif.air." Sir \ara\an Ganc.sh Thanda- 
varkar touiui it always possible to carry out 
any ini))ro\ emenl in the right direction, for 
.Sii (ieorge Clarko liail always been in favour 
of reforms whit h was evideiiccd by his learned 
speeches and letters in connection with any 
echiraiional mo\ t inenl. I In* introduction of 
some of the rniver'«ily reforms gave rise 
to acute controversies— the reason lor some 
ol them being Sii N.irayan's attempt to give 
eflecl to his own independent opinions, 
which is but natural for a strong man of 
print iplc. Rut no t)m can doubt bis sinceri- 
ty and tlisintert stedm ss, which his learned 
(mnvocation addresses — much above tht* level 
of some of typical Indian University con- 
vocation addresses — testify. We welcome 
Mr. Justice Heaton the new Vice-Chancellor 
and we hope he will keep up the reputation 
of the University gs in Sir Naravan^s time. 
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To commemorate tlic visit of Her Im- 
perial Majesty tlic Queen Empress to Raj- 
putana, Her Highness the Maha- 
Medical rani of Kotah made a j^ift of a hkh 
of rupees to be spent f jr the be- 
Delhi * »efit of the women of India. Her 
Excellency Lady Hardinge di ter- 
mined to m^ke this donation tiie nucleus of 
a fund for founding at Delhi a Mrdic.nl 
College and Hospital for women to be 
called, with Her Imperial Majesty’s consent 
which will be sought in due course if tlie 
necessary funds are forth-coming, “The 
Queen Mary Medical College and Hospital." 

The need for such an institution has long 
been felt as it has hitherto been found impos- 
sible to get enougli Indian women of the 
better classes to come forward to lake up 
the medical profession owing to the fact 
that tliey can now rt*ceive instruction only 
in men's colle^jes and in mixed classes. It 
is felt that until this defect is remedied it is 
idle to hope for the creati<m of an indepen- 
dent profession of medical women recruited 
in Iiijdia, and that without such practitiotiers 
it will be imp )ssible adequately to alleviate 
the sufferings of those classes of Indian 
ladies who do not attend the public hospitils 
or call in male doctors. 

The idea of such an institution has been 
readily taken up by other Ruling Chiefs and 
generous offers of financial support have 
been received from several of them. 

Half the initial sum of fifteen lakhs re- 
quired has been raised owing to the genero- 
sity of these donors. This sum is the amount 
required for buildings and equipment. In 
the meantime the Government of India will 
be approached as to their willingness to help 
towards the recurring and the maintciiaiice 
charges. 

Lady Hardinge has also decided to merge 
into this bigger project, if it finally takes 
shape, her scheme for a school for training 
Indian women nurses and midwives who will 
be prepared for district work among women 
where atpresent female medical aid is con- 
spicuously absent. These nurses wiU also be 
available in cases of illness in private families 
and some will be trained to act a.s skilled 
children's nurses for service in Indian home. 


r. Anantarana ly^ the fouzzadan Com- 


1 has invested a lakh 

Kndow-°"* th.iusand rupees in ihe 

menis Government of India Pro. Notes 
for clinrities, tlie ne-t annual divi- 
dend from the said investment anv^nniing 
to about R'. 5,000. Out of this sum Rs.iSO-i 
has he«*ii set apirt for the puipO'*e (if 
awarding cerlaiti Scholarshios in ||.H. the 
Maharaj nil's College and in the Higher 
Grade Secondary Scho ils of the Travant ore 
State. The dVavancore Government is, 

bv the deed of settlement, constituted sole 
Trustee and the scholarsldps are to 4tibe 
awarded to Brahmin students of the MukSni 
sect. 

* * * 

The experiment of Free Primary Education 
has been in progress in the Jamkhindlii Slate 
for the last six years Jamkhindhi 
PHmary population of ju^t over a 

Education lakh. There are 7; fiee schools 
in the Stat«', wiih 6204 students 
on the roll l/ist yi‘ar one new school was 
o[)ened and 3 ^9 pui.ils adde<l to the roll. In 
town schools education is given uo to the 7th 
(vrrnacnla*) standard j in the village scho ds 
up to the 41 h standard. Low ca'^te hoys 
are supplied free food books and slates, 
and are givett scholarships^ in order to draw 
them to schools, with the result that there 
are 258 boys and 52 girls from these classes 
in schools at present. The total expendi- 
ture on education amonn*ed to one-fifieenth 
part of ihe revenue of the State. 

Pnmary education has been made free 
in Jliind State and several girls, schools have 
been opened. 

* « « 

The Director of Public Instruction had 
proposed to Government the opening cf 
certain new (iovernment Girls* 
Government Schools in the three In-^pectres.^es, 
^hools circles and the attaching of a train- 
Madras section to the Government 

Presidency Girls’ Schools, Karuntattangudi 
Taiijore, in the central Circle which 
the Governm^it have sanctioned generally. 
In the Northern Circle, three new schools will 
be established, one each at Vizianagram Vell- 
ore and Bezwada, and the Hindu Girls^ School 
at Guntur will also be taken up by Govern- 
ment. In the Central Circle, it is propo.sed to 
start a Mahomedan Girls’ School and a Hindu 
Girls' School at ^^^uppatuf, the ^istsion 
School, situated in the Hindu quarter of the 
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town, which has been in existence for the last 
twenty years, not being popular owing to the 
relijjious instruction imparled therein, more 
than a hundred Hindu children being reported 
to he kept away on that account. At Tiru- 
pati, the Municipal Telugii Girls' School will 
also be taken up by Government. A new 
school will also be eslablised at Tiruvada- 
mardur. To the school at Karuntaltangudi 
(Tanjore) will also be attached a training 
section which is expected to attract Hindu 
female teachers in the Tanjore district and 
v^ich should afford training in both the elem- 
emary and secondary grades. Provision will 
also be made for the training of live secondary 
Hindu mistresses on a stipend of Rs. 12 per 
mensem, and for the training of the elementary 
Hindu mistresses on Rs. 9 each, the total 
cost of stipends amounting to Rs. 2,880 per 
annum. It is also proposed to open four new 
Hindu Girls' School at Kulittalai, Ramnad, 
Ambasamudram and Guruvayur (Malabar) and 
one Mahornedan School at Palghat. The total 
annual cost is expected at Rs. 25,000. 

* * 

The following extract from the Administra- 
tion Report of Madras will throw much light 
on the subject. There was an 
Education of increase both in number and 
Panchamas strength of schools intended for 
Panchamas which on the 31st March last 
numbered 3,983 with 102,018 pupils against 
3,457 with 8-2962 pupils on the corresponding 
dale last year. The increase in the number 
of schools was shared by both public and 
private institutions. The number of Pan- 
cliama scholars in public institutions of all 
classes rose further from 64,846 (55,183 boys 
and 9,663 girls) to 67,847 ( 57 j 645 and 
10,30a girls). 'Phere was again not a single 
pupil in a college. In secondary schools 
there were 303 boys and 63 girls, or 9 and 25 
respectively, fewer than in the previous year. 
Sixty-six males and 10 females were under- 
going training in training schools and 39 boys 
were receiving instruction in other special 
schools. Taking public and jft'ivate institu- 
tions together there were 69 96J pupils intlud- 
ing 10,367 girls against 66,658 including 0779 
girls in the previous year, the percentage 
to the corresponding population of school 
age having risen from l8*6 to 19’5 iii ^.^se 
of boys and from 3*1 to 3 2 in the case of girls. 
The percentage of pupiU uuder instruction to 
the male population of * school age was the 


largest, viz., 91*5 in Tinnevelly, and Madras 
t ame next with 68 per cent, while South Canara 
held the last place with 15 per cent., thus 
maintaining the place they held last \ear. 
Taking hoy.s and girls together, the percentage 
had risen from 107 to 11*2. The expenditure 
on Panchama schools during the year aggre- 
gated Rs. 5,42,068, towards which provincial 
funds contributed Rs 1,33 289. local funds 
Rs. 73,809, municipal (unds Rs. 36 085, fees 
Rs. 15198 and other stnirces Rs.283,687. Pub- 
lic fund.s met 45 per cent, fees 3 per cent, 
and private funds 52 per cent. 

JR % iK- 

A college for women in Dacca is the aim 
College for of the local educationists, and it 
Women is expteted that efforts will be 
Dacca made to carry the proposal into 

effect before long. It is pointexl but tint .such 
an insiitution should be governed by a Euro- 
pean lady of sound I caching knowledge. 

* * * 

We regret to record the death of Mr. 
Atiiulyadhone Banerji best known as Prof. 

A. Banerji of the Presidency 

Death of a College which melancholy event 
Professor place at Benares on the morn- 

ing of the 1 2th August where he 
had gone for a change. A message of his 
death reached the College authorities at about 
I p.m, wlien the Principal circulated the sad 
news and in bis honour closed the College. 
The deceased was a very popular youngman 
both at home and abroad and his draih has 
cast a gloom over his friends, relatives and 
students. We offer our heaity condolence to 
the bereaved family. 

•=k' -Jr 

Dr. Prabhii Dutt Shastri, M.A.,M.O. l., 
Ph D., D. Thel ; B. Sc. (Oxford) offg. Principal 
Oriental College, Lahore, recently 
D«u“ri appoinled by the Secretary Of State 
for India to the Indian Educatiouai 
Service as Profe.ssor of Philosophy Presidency 
College, Calcutta, returned from Europe 
last year after winning high distinctions in 
different Universities of the West. Besides 
being a first rate Sanskrit scholar trained 
in Western method of research he has -a 
unique record in Philosophy. After graduat- 
ing six times in the Punjab University, he 
took his B. Sc. ‘in mental and moral science' 
in class 1 in the University of Oxford. There 
he specialised in Psychology and Metaphysics 
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and attended all courses of other lectures in 
Philosophy. He also made a special study of 
PlatOf Kant and Scopenhauer in Germany, 
where he took his Ph. D. in Philosophy with 
hi^h honours. Besides he came in contact 
with some of the living exponents of modern 
European thought. He was with Professors 
Euckin and Haeckel at Jena and also spent 
sometime with Prof. Bergson in Paris. He 
visited almost all countries of Europe and met 
most of the thinkers of to*day. He was honor- 
ed at the last International Congress of Philo- 
sophy held in Italy being requested to preside 
at one of the sections namely ‘'Philosophy of 
Religion.” That is a distinction of which 
every Indian could rightly be proud, Dr. 
Sastri was also awarded the sum of R$. 1000 
by the Oxford University as recognition of 
the merits of his research in mental and moral 
Philosophy. We wish Professor Shastri pros- 
perity and success 

# * ♦ 

Seth Damodardas Sukhadwatla J« P., 
has given a donation of Rs. 2000 towards 
the movement, of the Travelling 
libraries Libraries staited by the 

Bombay Social Service League Bombay. 

The League has already begun 
work at about ten centres, and Mr. Sukha- 
dwalla’s donation will enable them to extend 
the work rapidly. It is hoped Mr. Sukhad- 
walia^s example will be followed by other 
generous and wealthy people. 

In Europe, America and other civilized 
parts of the world a Free Library is regarded 
as one of the most important means of promot 
ing mass education and such libraries are 
found even in almost all villages there. There 
are some free libraries also in Bombay ; but 
their number is very small and very little use 
has been made even of the few that there are 
on account of the masses being very back- 
ward and having no taste for reading. In 
order first to create this taste in them it is 
necessary to bring our libraries almost to 
their door and the starting of Travelling Free 
Libraries Is the only way of achieving this 
object. The enlightened Government of His 
Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda 
has already formed an elaborate scheme for 
establishing Free Libraries throughout the 
State and we wish the experiment although on 
a very humble scale, in the City of Bombay, 
all success, Section : SCIENCE Notes.) 


At the monthly general meeting (Septem- 
ber) of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri 
«*****»« f exhibited the genealogical tree of 
Bengal ^ ihe Rathor family and of a photo- 
Monthly graph of Sihoji, and founder of the 
Meeting (amily with some manuscripts of 
the X2lh century. Mr. S. W. Kemp 
exhibited photographs (lantern slides) taken 
in the Abor country. The following papefs 
were read : — i. Preliminary Note on the 
Origin of Meteorites, By L. L. Fermor. D.Sc., 
A. R. S. M , F. G. S, I 2. Remarks on the 
Tibetan manuscript Vocabularies in ^ the 
Bishop’s College, Calcutta, by Rev. Fr. Felix, 
O. C., Communicated by Rev. 11 . Hosten, S.J.; 
3, Earliest Jesuit Printing in India — from the 
Spanish of Fr. C. Gomez Rodelcs, S.J., by 
Fr. L. Cardon, S.J. Communicated by Rev. 
H. Hosten, S. J. ; 4. The Bakhshali Manus- 
cript by G. R. Kaye ; 5. A possible chemical 
method of distinguishing between seasoned 
and unseasoned teak wood, by Anukul 
Chandra Sircar, M,A., F. C. S., Premchand 
Roychand Scholar. Communicated by Mr, 
E. R, Watson ; 6. A Biography of Santi Deva, 
the author of Bodhicaryyavatara by Malia- 
mahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, C. 1 . E. 

* * * 

The annual meeting of the Barisal branch 
of the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad came off 
at the house of Babu Deva 

fhad‘Cat Secretary. 

The report of last year’s proceed- 
ings was read showing 12 monthly sittings 
in which several members read essays on 
historical, philosophical, scientific, archaeologi- 
cal and purely literary subjects of which ten 
selected essays are going to be printed at 
the cost of the Parishad. The number of 
members is 157. The income for the year 
is Rs. 6x7 and the balance Rs. 400 The do- 
nors deserving special mention are the 
Secretary Rs. 300, Nawabzada Syed Maham- 
mad Hussain Rs. 50 and Chowdhury Ismail 
Khan Rs. 50. ^ A Committee was then formed 
and office bearers elected with Babu Ganesh 
Chandra Das Gupta M. A., B. L., as president 
and Babu Deva Kumar Rai Chowdhury as 
Secretary. With thanks to the retiring Pre- 
sident Babu Nibaran Chandra Das Gupta 
M. A., B.L., and to the Secretary the mrciing 
dissolved. 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY. 

At the Intermediate Examin- 
ation in Law held in July 1912, 
390 students have passed of whom 
34 are placed in the First Division and 356 
in the Second nivi.«ion F^robodh Chandra 
Dutta from University Law College headed 
the list of successful candidates. First 
Division : University Law College — 20 ; Ripon 
College— 7 } Dacca Law College— 5 j Patna 
Law College - 2. 


Affiliation 


On the recommendation of the Syndicate 
and the Senate, the Government 
of India have been pleased to 
order that under section 22, read with section 
2X, sub section (3) of the Indian Universities 
Act (No, VIII of 1904), the Rangoon Coll-ge 
shall be ailiiliated to the University in 
Physics up to the I.A. and I, Sc. standards, 
with effect from the commencement of the 
current session. 


Senate 

Meeting 


A formal meeting of the Senate of the 
Calcutta University was held on 
the 31st August at the Senate 
House, College .Square, when Sir 
Ashutosh Mookerjee, Vice-Chancellor, pre- 
sided over a fair attendance of fellows. 
There were in all fifteen kerns on the 
agenda of which the first related to the 
to the change of curriculum of the Practical 
Course in Geology for the B. Sc. examination 
while the rest were all applications from 
candidates to the various University exami- 
nations to be permitted, for reasons men- 
tioned therein, to appear at such examinations 
as non-Collegiate students, with the recom- 


mendations of the Syndicate in each case. 
The Senate accepted these rcccomend- 
ations. 


MADRAS UNIVERSITY. 

In modification of the lists of text-books 
for the B.A. Degree Examinations 
of I 13 and 1914 (old bylaws) 
published in the Calendar for 1912 
at pages 340-346, it is notified that the 
Syndicate has resolved that the text-books in 
the following languages for those Examin- 
ations be the same as those prescribed for 
the B.A. Degree Examination of 1912: — 
Sanskrit, Marathi, Uriya, Tamil, Telugu, 
Kanarese and Malayalam. 


The Government of Madras have sanc- 
„ . , . . tioned a grant of Rs. 1,650 tow- 

c oars ips Wenlock Memorial 

Scholarship Fund, raised to found a Scholar- 
ship for Mahomedans in memory of the late 
Baron Wenlock. The Scholarship will be 
of the monthly value of Rs. 10 and will be 
awarded to a Mahomedan studying for the 
degree of B. £. or, in the absence of such 
a candidate and in the following order of 
preference to a Mahomedan studying for 
L. T. or M.B. and CM. or B.L. The Schol- 
arship will be awarded by the Mahomedan 
Educational Association of South India. 

The Director of Public Instruction is 
pleased to award a Government scholarship 
of the monthly value of Rs. 20 tenable for 
two years from ist July 1912 to each of the 
undermentioned students to enable them to 
engage in post-graduate study in Physics:— 
S. Narayan St. Joseph's College, Trichino- 
poly, T, N. Krishnaswami Aiyar, presidency 
College, Madras Manjunath Mulky, Presi- 
dency College, Madras, C. P. Narayanan, 
Madras Christian College. 


BOMBAY UNIVERSITY. 

New The Hon’ble Mr. Justice 

Heaton is appointed Vice-Chancel- 
Chanceiior Bombay University, in 

the place of the Hon’ble Sir Narayan Chanda* 
varkar, resigned. 
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and Schools. 

Kumar Raduica Bhusan Ray, son of 
Rajarslii Roy Bonomali Roy Bahadur a 
zemindar of the district, promised 
Col'lc»c Kxcellency the (governor’s 

Pabna Durbar at the local I'own Hall, 
a donation of Rs. 50,000 towards 
the funds of the Pabna Edward Collejjo in 
honour of His Excellency’s first visit to the 
district. As this fulfilled the condition 
imposed by the (jovernment that it would 
contribute Rs. 50,000 provided a similar 
amount w^s locally raised, His Excellency 
was pleased to announce a donation on 
behalf of the Government of the said sum 
towards the up-keep of the college. Lord 
Carmichael publicly expressed his apprecia* 
tion of this munificence and thanked the 
donor in suitable t^rms. 

The Students of the Presidency College 
arranged an evening party on the 8th inst. 

to meet Dr. C. Roy, C. I. E. Ph. 
D., D. Sc. Professor of chemistry 
Calcutta vvho has just returned from England 
after attending the Empire Univer- 
sities Congress. I'he I unction was very 
successful. Many distinguished guests were 
present including Sir (jonroo Dass L^anerji 
who composed two Bengali Songs for the 
occasion. Principal James in a nice little 
speech paid a tribute to the worthy guest of the 
evening. 

Post-CjRAduate Scholarship of 
Rs. 30 a month is granted to Srijut 
Trail okya Nath Hazarika who 
Gauhati passed the last B. Sc. Examin- 
ation from the Cotton College, 
Gauhati. The scholarship wdll be tenable at 
the Presidency College, Calcutta, for two 
years. This is, perhaps, the first time of an 
Assamese securing such a scholarship. 


The Hon’ble Chief Commissioner re- 
corded the following remarks after inspecting 
the school ; — “This school deserves 

rnstiuTtion Sympathetic consideration of 

Uibrugarh the Education Depart ment. This 

is a crt-ditable attempt to solve an 

undoubted difficulty, namely, the inadequacy 
of our Government High School to meet the 
needs of the plaje. The organisers hope to 
get it affiliated soon. They aie acquiring 
land and erecting buildings. Apart from any 
help which the Dispart rnent may recommend 
and which I may hereafter give after hearing 
from the Director of Public Instruction, I wish 
a sum of Rs. 1,000 to be paid to the organi- 
sers towards their scheme as a souvenir of 
my visit. 

(Sd), A. Earle, Chief Commissioner of 
Assam, 21-8-1912. ” 

THE POWELL AND MOREHEAD PRIZE. 

The subject for the above prize 
Presidency jg »» ^ careful estimate of the spcci- 
Madras alities i)f the Tamil language, with 
particular reference to its ‘ Ilakka- 
na ' and ‘lllakkiya’ (grammar and litera- 
ture).” Authorities should be quoted wherever 
possible. 

2. All students who have graduated from 
the Presidency College are eligible for the 
prize provided that (i) they were students of 
the senior department of the College of at 
least two years’ standing and (2) at the time 
fixed for the competition, ihey are graduates 
of not more than five years’ standing. 

3. The essays should be forwarded to the 
Principal not lat^r ..than August 31st, 

I9»3' 

4. Each essay should be accompanied by 
a certificate to the effect th it it has been 
written without help from any person, and a 
list of books referred to. 


Dr. Rama Rao, Assistant F’rofessor of 
Anatomy in the Medical College 
Mcd[S Madras, delivered a fine, instnic- 
College interesting address in the 

Association at the above college 
on the 28th August. The audience consisted 
of all the students of the college and certain 
of the Assistant Surgeons. Lt. Col. Moles- 
worth presided and Lt. Col. Giffard, the 
Principal, was kind enough to favour the 
association with his gracious presence. The 
Meeting was uncommonly well attended. 
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The Annual Report of the Madras 
Sanskrit College and Swami> 
Madras natha Sastrial Vedanta Patasala for 
College 191 1 * 19' 2 j^ives an acxoiint of the 
successful working of the institution 
durinu the year under review. Eleven 
students completed their Hve years’ course in 
March 1912. They are qualified to appear 
for the highest Pandit examinations of 
Travancore and Mysore and would be fit for 
admission to the Siromani Examination of the 
Madras University after improving their 
knowledge of English. The j>erinanent funds 
of the institution amount to Rs. 68,450 and 
the Government has been pleased to continue 
the grant of Rs. 1,000. I he College has 
been approved of the Syndicate of the Madras 
University as an institution duly qualified to 
provide efficient instruction for the Vedic and 
Vedantic groups of lh(‘ Siromani course. At 
the commencement of the year there were 21 
students on the roll (l i senior and lO junior). 
10 junior students were admitted during the 
course of the year bringing the total to 31 
(23 Smarlhas, 6 Vaishnavitos and 2 Madhuas'. 
The Library continues to be open to the 
public on all days, including holidays from 
7 A.M. to 5 p.M. The Conunittee record the 
heavy lo.ss the Colleg(3 sustained during the 
year by the untimely death of the late llon’ble 
Mr. V. Krishnaswamy Iyer C.S.i. who was the 
founder and patron. 

A Meeting of the Sociriy was held at the 
Madras Christian College, when Mr. 
Ch.iSan J- C. Rollo principal, Pacliai>app.i’s 
College C'ollege delivered the inaugural 

Literary Address on ‘‘Some Nature poetry 

Soticty before Wordswoith.” I he Rev. 
E. J\L Macphail presided. 

Mr. Rollo, in the course of his interesting 
lecture observed that it was absurd to say 
that Wordswortli found something new in 
nature in relation to poetry. The beauty of 
nature, the sublimity of nature, and the har- 
niony of nature were all implied jn what many 
other poets had written before Wordsworth. 
The genuine love of nature was based on the 
feeling that they were all one with nature — 
Wordsworth was full of the idea of personal 
I(»ve for nature. Tlie favourite theme of 
V/ordsworth was the influence of nature on 
man of which he had always a characteristic 
interpretation to give. He was full of the 
that harmony with nature was ? matter 


of the soul. Nature was to him a living thing 
which communicated its thoughts in direct 
impulses to man through the medium of 
natural obj«"cts Wordsworih was the first 
poet to be conclusively animated by the above 
idea. Another aspect of nature poetry in 
Wordsworth was the double idea that as 
nature passed soon, so all must pass and that 
in nature spring returned next year and the 
sun set one day to return the next day while 
for man there was no return. Chaucer was 
animated by a desire to note the changes 
of seasons and their respective influence on 
man. His summer feeling was expressed in 
many fine passages. Sir Philip Sydney was 
another poet longing for May mornings in 
summer. Spenser had a kind of love for 
nature and gave fine descriptions of nature. 
For him all beautiful .scenes were valued as 
the back ground of man. He delighted to be 
in smooth pastoral places because men could 
be busy tfn re and gather there after a busy 
day’s work. Keats was anotlier poet who 
wrote some verses on summer happiness. 
Milton, inspired purely by the Christian spirit 
set at naught the sad harmony in mortality 
and applied that very sunset and sunrise 
metaphor of Catullus to bring home his con- 
fident belief in the immortality of the soul. 
Shakespeare had also treated of nature in 
several wellknown plays and his description 
of nature clearly showed the depth of his 
observation of nature. 

The lecturer then quoted a few verses from 
Crabbe and Burns to show the different kinds 
of nature poetry. Mr. Macphail, in winding up 
the procceding.s of t!ie evening said that they 
all should be indebted to Mr. Rollo for the 
able and instructive lecture he delivered. He 
also said that the Literary Society should live 
up to its name and specialise along literary 
lines leaving subjects of history to the History 
Society and questions of debate to the Debat- 
ing Society of the College. 

The inaugural address of the 
r.Yhaiyap- Society was delivered at the 
Pachaiyappa's Hall, by Mr. E. E. 
Association Corley, \LA., of the Christian 
College, when Mr. J. C. Rollo, 
Principal of the Pachaiyappa’s College 
presided. 

Mr. Corley in the course of his lecture 
on “ Literature and action said that be 
disapproved of the manner in which men of 
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action witliout just reason disregarded 
literature. Literature played a very important 
part in handing over to posterity accounts of 
deeds and lives of great men Of the two 
great men Agamemnon and Homer, the latter 
was, in his opinion superior to the former. 
Agamemnon bore the brunt of battles and 
Homer depicted to the world Agamemnon’s 
achievements. He (the speaker) would attach 
the greatest importance to religious writing 
such as that of the Bible and the Koran. He 
referred to the ancient Indian ideals where 
literature played a great part. 

A meeting of the Law College Moot Club 
was held on Saturday 34th August 

Colfege College 

Moot Club when the Hon’ble Mr. Justice P. R. 

Sundara Iyer delivered the inaugu- 
ral address. Dr. Swaminathan, the acting 
Principal of the College and other members 
of the staff were present. 

The proceedings began with one of the 
students of the B.L. class concluding the 
plain tiff^s case in Derry versus Peek. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice P. R. Sundara 
Iyer in the course of his interesting lecture, 
said 

Law is a responsible profession where the 
security and safety of property, life and even 
liberty are entrusted to lawyers and it is a 
solemn task entrusted to them. Most of you 
reading here will one day or other become 
Advocates in the metropolitan city or in some 
mofussil stations. It will not do for you to 
study the principles only from books. It will 
not be sufficient for an Advocate to see other 
people practising the profession. It is neces- 
sary that he himself must undergo the super- 
vision of those who are skilled in the trade. 

I am very glad that your Princij.al has 
taken pains to organise this club on a fresh 
basis. Probably you are aware that moots 
have been a special feature of the study of 
Law in other countries. In England every 
training for the profession of law began with 
moots. Moots are considered essential in 
America and in fact in all countries where 
advocacy is taught as a profession. It would 
indeed be strange if what is considered 
necessary in every other sphere of life should 
be neglected in the profession of law alone. 
These moots are to be of immense value 
to you. 


The Old Boys Dinner at the 
Nizam’s Nizam College came off on the loth 
Old^oys* August. H. E. the Nawab Salar 
Dinner^ Jung Bahadur, the Prime Minister, in 
proposing the toast of H. H. the 
Nizam said. 1 consider it a proud privilege 
indeed to preside on this occasion, when we 
the Old Boys of H. H. the Nizam’s College, 
have met to celebrate the birthday cf our 
beloved Sovereign, and a still prouder privil- 
ege to be asked to give the toast of the 
evening. Only a year nas passed since His 
Highness assumed the reins of Government ; 
but in that brief twelve months His Highness 
has shown a strength of character and power 
of application, combined with a firm deter- 
mination to judge justly and deal fairly with 
all classes of his subjects, which augurs well 
for a great, prosperous and successful reign. 

Mr. P. H. Sturge, the principal, in pro- 
posing the health of the Chairman, said 

His Excellency is a very familiar figure 
among us. For many years he was a pupil 
in this school. It is very gratifying to us, 
members of this Association, that one Old 
Boy has been succeeded by another in the 
exalted post of Prime Minister of these 
Dominions and we heartily congratulate our 
Chairman on his recent elevation. 

The following congratulatory message was 
sent to H. H. the Nizam : — 

“ The President and members of the 
Nizam College Old Boys' Association, assem- 
bled at their Annual Dinner, beg most res- 
pectfully to tender their heartfelt and loyal 
congratulations on the auspicious occasion of 
Your Highness's birthday.” 


Mahinda 

CoIIcg^e 

Galle 

Ceylon 


The Director of Public instruction, Mr. 
J. Harward, M. A., presiding at 
the Prize Distribution in the course 
of his speech, made the following 
remarks, which will prove of inter- 
est to educationists in Ceylon : 
“During the last 9 years I have followed the 
fortunes of Mahinda College with some 
interest, and from the Reports of the Inspec- 
tors of my Department it dawned on me that 
the College was in charge of one who carried 
on the work with the view to educate. It 
may seem a commonplace thing to say this of 
a school, but in my experience of a good 
many schools, the object seems different. 
Some work for honour and glory, or the 
furtherance of some special cause^ or possibly 
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for private profit, but here the guiding Prin- 
cipal regulated things with a view to edu- 
cational effect on the minds of those spending 
their time within its walls. The history of 
education during the last 18 years in Ceylon 
shows considerable ground for taking a 
cheerful view of the progress of this country 
for the future. Some real and .substantial 
progress has been made. As head of the 
Department of Public instruction, I am in 
sympathy with the movement to provide this 
College with buildings worthy of tlie work of 
a great school. The kernel of the whole 
matter has been put before you by the 
Principal when he said that his ideal of edu- 
cation was not to teach boys out of books but 
by a happy influence with beautiful surround- 
ings and a sympathetic staff. These simple 
truths were generally neglected in Ceylon 
some years ago. I commend the motto of 
this College, the meaning of which 1 under- 
stand is ''Be prompt and energetic and you 
will become good and learned!* 


'Fhe Governor of Bombay laid the founda- 
tion stone of the Emperor 
His Excellency Sir Gcorge V Hall and Sir 

tteVaJ^Cdlege. George Clarke Library in 
Ahmedabad connection With the Guzrat 

College. His Excellency 
delivered an interesting speech in the course 
of which he observed that when he arrived in 
Bombay he found that the resources of the 
College were somewhat slender and the 
demand for a great development of primary 
education was just beginning, to which 
demand Government responded by opening 
more than 2,400 primary schools since His 
Excellency assumed office. He believed that 
the institution of a special class of rural 
schools intended to meet the needs of the 
agricultural population would enable them 
effectually and more rapidly than hitherto to 
make head-w^ay against the mass of illiteracy 
which tends to impede the general progress 
of India. 

His Excellency declared thit the mul- 
tiplication of universities was certain to be 
among the developments of education in the 
future and that far-reaching affiliation was 
destructive of the true university spirit. 
There was already a scope for universities at 
Bombay and at Poona and that before long 
there would be a University at Ahmedabad. 

His Excellence- xirocaeded to say that 
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there would be a most notable increase of 
science teaching, and commerce would have 
a college of its own. The university courses 
had been systematized and in place of diffu- 
sion over many subjects of which only a 
smattering could be obtained there would be 
concentration which should lead to greater 
thoroughness. Moreover the special grants 
of the Government of India would enable the 
University of Bombay to make a fresh start in 
direction hitherto neglected. 

In conclusion, His Excellency said, I thank 
you all for your warm welcome, the third, 
which, like its predecessors, will be a treasur- 
ed memory as long as I live. J^dy Clarke and 
I will deeply feel our separation from the 
fascinating land which we have striven to 
serve and from the kindly people. May all 
that is best in national advancement be 
yours in the years to come, a fuller and higher 
life, the gradual breaking down of social and 
communal barriers, wholehearted co-operation 
among yourselves and with Government for 
the common good, the creation here and 
elsewhere of a band of real students who will 
work with selfless patriotism for the moral 
and material w elfare of India. These are the 
best wishes that w e can leave w ith you when 
the day of parting arrives. 


The annual prize-distribution gathering 
of the Rajkumar College w^as 
Rajkumar on the 29th ultimo, in the 

Raikote Bhavsinhji Hall, under the presi- 
dentship of Mr. J. Sladen, I. C. S., 
Agent to the Governor in Kathiawar. The 
prize-distribution being held on the occasion 
of the Old Boys’ Gathering, proved a very 
attractive function. Among the ruling chiefs 
wdio took part in the gathering, the principal 
w'ere H. H. the Maharaoshri of Cutch, H. H. 
the Rajashaeb of Dhrangadhra, H. H. the 
Naw'ab Saheb of Radhanpur, H. H, the Raj- 
saheb of Wankaner, H. H. the Thakore 
Saheb of Rajkot, the Durbar Saheb of Vadia, 
the Thakore Sahebs of Chuda and Lathi, 
Darbarshri Vajsurvala, Durbarshri Dipsinhji of 
Gavridad and Durbarshri Ramvala of Bagasara. 
Besides, several Kumars and native officers 
from outside arrived to attend the gathering. 


On the 

Agra 

College 


24th ult, F. T. Brooks Esq., who 
has recently joined the Arya 
Samaj gave a very interesting 
lecture on ^'the building up' St 
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character” in the College halL Prof. W, S. 
Thatcher B. A. was in the chair. Amongst 
those who were present were Prof. J. B. 
Raja M. A. Prof. Ghisoo Lai M. A., and 
Prof Chandra Puri M. A. 

Prof. W. S. Thatcher has opened an 
Economics Society in the College. One paper 
on some Economics subject will be read 
every Monday evening. The Professor him- 
self is the president cf the society with Mr. 
Keshava Ramchandra B. A. as Vice-president 
and Mr. Gopi Nath Kangru B. A. as Secretary. 



LECTURE ON AGRICULTURE 


BY DR. HAROLD MANN. 

Dr. Mann, the Principal of the Poona 
Agricultural College, delivered a very inter- 
esting lecture on Agriculture before the 
students of the Baroda College. The lec- 
ture said among other things that famines 
\vere more frequent in England than they 
were in India ; but by the introduction of 
new methods and improvements, England 
was able to stand to-day at a much higher 
level. 

After the revolution the upper class 
people and noblemen went to live in 
countries, leaving the cities and began to 
look after their own estates. They were of 
the idea that the land must remain absolutely 
fallow one year in every four years. They 
were following the conviction and the yield 
at the time was much lower. 

At this time some farmers were brought 
from Holland and they introduced the rota- 
tion system. They began to rai.se fodder 
crops instead of keeping the land fallow^ 
every fourth year and by the introduction 
of Holland people a new race was created 
whose ambition w^as to get larger returns 
from the land, They went on increasing 
^vith the increasing, amount of produce, and 
as result of ' this, w!;e see that English agri- 


culture has attained a very high level. With 
the increase of fodder supply the English 
farmers have been able to create an improved 
stock which stands a model to the whole 
world at pn’sent. 

In India, the average yield of wheat is 
1 1 bushels per acre w hile in England it is 
30 bushels. This is nearly three times the 
produce of India. 

America was w or.se a few' years back in 
agriculture but now' it has been raised to 
the level of highly developed countries. Why ? 
What has brought about these changes. 
This is due to their enthusiasm in introducing 
new' crops and methods of cultivation. 
There are men and commissioners travelling 
in other countries to learn about new' crops, 
methods of cultivation and implements, etc. 
Irom all parts ol the globe and make the 
best of it. 

In Australia, land which ten years ago 
was considered a de.sert is now being culti- 
vated with good advantage. 

Similarly a great portion of America 
which was called the great American desert 
is now transformed into nice arable lands. 
These changes have been brought about by 
the introduction of new methods, improved 
methods based on the application of scientihe 
knowledge. 

fn the above case the principle of dry- 
farming is strictly followed. Dry farming 
meant to conserve ihv moisture in the soil 
and to raise thi* crops by the help of this 
soil moisture. 

Here in Gujrat this principle if properly 
applied may be of great advantage and the 
risk of failure of crops may be minimised to 
some extent. 

In conclusion tlu? lecturer said : My great 
point in India is to find out from the people 
— the so-called ignorant mass but really 
pos.sessing a good practical know'ledge — 
their difficulties study them and then try to 
remove them if possible. As for example 
cotton of one tract may be inferior to that 
of the adjoimng tract. Here we should first 
be throughly acquainted with the nature of 
cultivation and other circumstances and then 
try to introduce possible improvements. For 
this purpo.se wc should go round villages 
mix and talk wdth the cultivators with, an air 
of equality and without at all feeling it dero- 
gatory in any way to learn their difficulties. 
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The Punjab Government has sanctioned 
Rs. 2,5. JO towards purchasing an 
‘'ippiiratus for the Malaria classes 
Lahore conduct('(l by Major Perry, 

Chief Malaria Medical Officer. 
The classes will commence in September 
and be attended by the Assistant and Sub- 
Assistant Surgeons now on plagiu: duty. 


jcjuoVctc T- ; o'Li o o j cToT^'o 


k OTHER EDUCATIONAL ADVANCES 

l| , , 

»'ioia7omo'IZ ? oi:=iro'iJLi ouibiZZorsTORroIuToLi/ 


The Hindu University. 


The 


lin\ing been 


total amount collected up to 31st 
August Kjjj, is Rs. 9,91, 94(S 15 as. 7 pies. 

His Highness the Maharaja Ilolkar, whrj 
subscribed live lakhs of rupcuis to- 
r.Ti'd^ "iirds the Hindu University fund, 

has paid three lakhs while tin* 
balance is to b(^ paid two months hence. Ilis 
l lighness the Maliarana of Udaipur has paid 
one lakh ami a half, and Pabu Moti ("hand has 
paid his promised lakh. 'I'hese amounts bring 
the total of the actual realisations, in round 
figures, to fourteen! lakhs of rupees. Doubt- 
less the next li'^t of paid up subsc'riplions 
that will be published probably in a couple 
of days by the honorary secretary will show 
another lakh or thereabouts as 
paid by other contributors. 

A deputation (’onsisting of Rai l>ahadur 
Pandit Sukhdc'oprassad ('. I. J‘i.,and 
Hon’ble Pandit Madan Malaviva 
arrived at Kotah ( Uajputana ) on 
Sunday the ist instant and waited upon His 
llighness Moharao Sir Unuli.sinhji Bahadur 
(i. C. S. 1 . when His Highness was pleased 
to sanction a donation of one lakh ol rupees 
to the Hindu University. riie amount was 
paid on the 3rd. • 

As a corollary to the decision that the 
Benares Univa^rsity to be will not 
be allowed to alliliatc colleges 
outside that city it must follow that 
all institutions, both colleges and schools, at 
Benares itself should be affiliated to the 
Benares University and not to the Allahabad 
University. This will be but fair and the 


One L.tkh 
from Kotah 


A nice 
suggestion 


Government will, we trust, says the Loader, 
recognise the justice (if the position taken 
up. Poremost of the Pxmares institutions is 
QiKMMi’s College and then there; are the Sans- 
krit College, Hewett Ksh.itriya School and 
Harishchandra School. 'Mk; case of the Jay 
Xaravan School and thr- London Mission 
School stands inxm a dillerent footing, and 
we do not supp(ise ciilu r that the managers 
of fhost' .schools will agree, or the authori- 
ties of the Benares l'niv( rsity v. ill ask them 
to affiliate them.sLdves to ll . ILit as regards 
the other institutions, uii.il we have conten- 
ded for will ha\e to be allowt^l. 


An intorsting gathering assembled at the 
bungalow of Mr. Kalurnm Bhau 
.Man.saram on jglh August to wit- 
Miisir ness th(‘ prize-giving to the stu- 

dents of lh(; Poona Gayan Samaj, 
a society which has for its object the jjromo- 
lion of Indian music. There were* a number 
of performanc(;s on Indian instnimenls as 
well as vocal. 

d'he n'port of the Samaj, read by Mr. B. 
T. Sahasrabudhi, stated lliat the Samaj had 
given gratuitous instruction in music to i,200 
children without interfering with their school 
sludi(\s. Th(* ideals of the Samaj is to popu- 
larize singing so as l(! bring it within the 
r(;ach of evtuy Indian horn*;. U also under- 
takes tlu; ])ublicalion of Sanskrit musical 
literal ure and has rec(?ntly completed the 
publication of I lie “Sangit Sar,” an authori- 
tative work on ancient llindii music. 

Sir Richard Lamb, who prcsi(K;d, addres- 
sing those present, said that the ol)ji;cls which 
the Samaj had in view witl; admirable. In 
llu'Si* (lavs of strenuous educ.ation it was wcdl 
that then; should be a society whicli rocog- 
ni.scs that the education of children is incom- 
plete^ if the aesllK.’lie sieh^ of their nature is 
m^glectcd. It was well also that endeavour 
should be made to rescue music and put it 
in its right place as a thing which can and 
should be cultivated and practised by men 
and women in their own homes for their own 
pleasun^ and amusement. 
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NATIONAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF INDIA. 

The following students have passed their 
Examination as per details below : — 

Final. M C. P. S. and L. M. S.— Surendra 
Nath Ghosh. Final L. M. S. i. T. K. 
Harihar Iyer. 2. Sarat K. Battavayal. 
3. Miss Mallika Nayak. 4. Shama 
Dass Banerji. 5. Amarendra Nath Ghos- 
wami. 6. Bhagavan Waman Khista. 
7. Narain Ch. Mittra. 8. Ashu Tosh Mitry. 
9. Daga Moy Roy. 10. Hem Chandra Banik 
Dass. II. Kadhika Mohan Roy. 12 Ananta 
Deb Mukerji. 13. P. R. Lale. 14. K. L. 
Nakhiri. 15. D. k. Hyullalker. 16. M. Hari 
Kavvtikar. 17. I. lagm halli Rao Naidu. 
18. B. S. Khullali. 19. Baidya Nath Mukerji. 
20. Ashutosh Samanta. 21. Chuni Lai 
Memshi. Junior M. C. P. S. — i. Narendra 
B. Bhattacharji. 2. Bejoy Sankar Mukerji. 
3. Surendra Nath Chakraburty. 4. Puli 
U. B. Chatte. Junior L. M. S.— i. T. Raman 
kutty Pishardi. 2, Koshab Baliam 
Headgayar. 3. Sadasbeo Nilkaiita Mohi- 
ril. 4. Rajendra Kumar Paul. 5. 
Surendra Nath Moitra. 6. Fanindra Nath 
Ghosh. 7. Nando Lai Verina. 8. UxirChand 
Nirola. 9. Dinesh Chandra Roy. 10. Hera 
Lall. II. Tendulkar Shankar Raghcmath. 
12. Nolini Bhusan Neogi. 13. Surendra 
Nath Nandi. 14. B. Rajeswar Rao. 15. 
Balkrishna V. Kotivaskar. 16. Madhab 
Krishna Devasthale. 17. Peary Lai Verma. 
18. Pabitra Kumar Roy. 19. Subal Chandra 
Shaha. 20. Anukul Chandra Bhattacharjee. 



A letter from the private secretary of the 
Maharajah Scindhia of Gwalior was 
DonaUon ^ Court of Edinburgh Uni- 

versity on July 23, announcing that 


His Highness had been pleased to make a 
donation of £^00 in aid of a lectureship in 
military subjects in the University. The 
donation was accepted with thanks. 


After the offers of large sums to the Uni- 
versity of London for a new site 
Uni'velsities , Mrs. Lecky’s bequest of 

landed property to endow a Chair 
of History at Trinity College, Dublin ; Mr. 
Morison's munificent gifts to Balliol College, 
and Mr. C. B. Marlay’s legacy of ^’8o,ooo and 
his art collections to the Fitzwilliam Museum at 
Cambridge. Princely though this last donation 
is, and ungrateful though it be to look such a 
gift horse in the mouth, we cannot help think- 
ing that many Cambridge men will wish that 
some part of the funds could be diverted to 
other University purposes, such as tlie in- 
crease in the endowment of professorial 
chairs. 

At a conference of representatives of the 
four University Courts, held on 
uXcnsities inclusive foes in medicine, 

applied science, and law were deter- 
mined for suggestion to the Universities. 
Edinburgh University declined to take any part 
in fixing an inclusive fee for medicine, on the 
ground of diniculties about extra-mural and 
clinical classes ; but the fees in medicine sugge- 
sted by the Conference were, for the degrees 
of M.B., Ch.B., ninety guineas for instruction 
other than clinical, and forty guineas for 
cbnical courses. The foe suggested for the 
degree of B. Sc. in engineering was sixty 
guineas. Some of the Universities have 
already approved these suggestions, d'hc 
Conference also considered various represent- 
ations from the General Council of Glasgow 
University, suggesting modifications of its 
proposals, and resolved in every case to 
adhere to its original findings. 


The Carnegie Trust has issued its award 
of« research fellow’ships, scholar- 
Trust^^'^ ships, and grants for the academic 
year 1912-13. Twenty six fellow- 
ships are awarded, of which ten go to 
Glasgow, eight to Edinburgh, four to St. 
Andrews, and four to Aberdeen. Of the 
thirty-four scolarships, Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh receive eleven each, and St. Andrews 
and Aberdeen six each. Ten of the fellow'- 
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ships and ten of the scholarships are awarded 
to women. One of the scholars is a Chinese 
graduate of Edinburgh. Seventy-four appli- 
cants receive grants in aid of research, and 
the total sum expended for the year is up- 
wards of ji^9,8oo. 

Queen’s University, Belfast, held its 
annual graduates ceremony on July 
Queen’s when the Chancellor, the Earl 

of Shaftesbury, who presided, gave 
a very satisfactory account of the 
work and progress of the University, which, 
he said, united among its students all classes 
and all tht; chief creeds of the North of 
Ireland in peace and harmony. He referred 
to recent benefactions by which the Univer- 
sity had profited, amongst them a gift of 
;^25,ooo from the Misses Riddel of Belfast, 
for the erection of a residence for women 
.students, one of £1,200 from Mrs. Reid 
Harwood (a former student of Queen’s 
College) for the foundation of a .scholarship in 
modern languages, and a bequest of £3,000 
from the widow of the late Dr. John Magrath 
for a clinical scholarship. One important 
matter effected during the past year was a 
junction between the University and two out- 
side institutions, the Belfast Municipal 
Technical Institute and the Royal College of 
Science, Dublin, whereby candidates for the 
degree of B.Sc. would be able to avail them- 
selves of the in.struction and apparatus in 
engineering in the former, while students of 
of agriculture could obtain theoretical and 
practical training in the latter. 

Much ihterest is being taken just at pre- 
sent in the preparations for the 
The new new University of British Columbia, 
which, according to the Minister of 
Columbia Education, is to begin its work in 
1913. Convocation has been sum- 
moned to meet at Victoria in August next, 
but the University is to be located on the 
mainland. Its home is to be Point Grey, the 
western residential suburb of Vifneouver, and 
here it will occupy a magnificent site of many 
acres, situated on a slight eminence and 
overlooking the Gulf of Georgia. For .situa- 
tion, it will probably be unsurpassed, facing 
the healthful breezes from the Pacific on one 
side, and the most majestic mountain scenery 
on the other, while at its back lies the thriving 
industrial city of Vancouver, with her 150000. 


inhabitants. Generously endowed by the 
Government, the classes arc to be free, so 
that British Columbia will po^.sess a complete 
sy.stem of free education from the elementary 
.schools to the Univ(‘r.sity — something unique, 
even in these days of rapid educational 
advance. 


WISCONSIN UNIVERSITY, U. S. A. 

Eduard Prokosch Ph. d (Berlin), Prof, of 
Comparative Philology and Romance Lan- 
guages of the University of Wisconsin when 
delivering a series of lectures to the public 
on “Languages and History” (Third lecture : 
Indie Language) said that the original home 
of the Aryans according to alnio.st all the 
philologists and arclueologists was around the 
west and south coast of the Baltic Sea /. e. 
South of .Scandinavian Peninsula, Denmark 
and Northern GcTmany ; and from this region 
the migrations took place. One of the earliest 
movements was towards the East in the 
Punjab and Kashmcrc where tlui Hindoos 
settled their abode after conquering the 
aboriginal races they met on their way. 
There they developed that mighty language 
which according to Sir William Jones “is the 
mother of all the languages.” 'Fhe develop- 
ment of the Sanskrit language began as early 
as 2000 B. C. He cited a considerable portion 
of Sanskrit from Nalopakhyana 
and German Language aiifl thus showed 
clearly the superiority of the Sanskrit litera- 
ture in sweetness and melody to the European 
Languages. 

According to Prof. Proko.sch the caste 
.system in our country did not originate in the 
varieties of occupation, but it originated in 
the color, as the Sanskrit word “Varna” 
means caste. When finishing his lecture he 
remarked that though the Hindoos lost their 
political power their Sanskrit literature and 
grammar could well nigh vie with any litera- 
ture in the world at the present day. 

H. K. RAKSHIT. 
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WHAT OUR ’students ARE 
DOING ABROAD. 


Indian 

Miidical 

Service 


Tlic rcbult of the competition for rom- 
inissioiis in the Indian Medical 
Scrvic(‘, which was at hcitl Royal 
Army Medical (.'ollc^e and at the 
Examination Hall, Victoria Em- 
bankment, in July, has been announced. 
Only one Indian has been sucetissful. 'J'he 
following arc the names of the succ(*ssful 
candidates, arranged in order of merit : 


Mnrks. 

Wilfson, J D., M A, M B., Ch. B. Kdin 3.718 
Anderson, L A P., B. A., B. C., Camb. 

Univ. and St. (leorge’s IIosp. 3 * 5^9 

Paton, W.C. M A, MB, Ch. B Edin ^481 
I lance, J.B. B A, M \\ B C, M R C S. 

LRCP. Camb Univ. and Guy’s llosp. 3,389 

Gordon, S., BA, BC, MKCS., LRCP., 

Camb, Univ. and London flo.sp. 3,31b 

Thomson, G Y., M B, B. S. I.ond, 

M R C S., L.R.C.F., Guy’s IIosp. 3,274 

Rowntrcc, 11 K, M B, B. S. Loud., 

L M S S A., Middlesex Hosp. 3.268 

Eminson, B h'., MB., B.S. Lond., Char- 
ing Cross Hosp. 3i2i6 

Kennedy, A., B A., B C, M R C S., 

L R C P., Camb Univ. and Middle- 
sex Hosp. 3,186 

John, J (^, B A., MB., B C., M R C S. 
LRCP, Camb Univ. and St. 

Bart’s Hosp. 3.172 

Ratnagar, S L)., B A., I. M. and S., 

LRCP and S. Edin., I..E.P. and 


S. (das' London llo.sp. 3H57 

Mclxer, C., M R C S., L R C P., Univ. 

Coll. Hosp. 3,068 


First 


Examination for Medical 
DlotiREES, July 1912 : — Mahmoud 
Abu Bakr Demerdash (University 
('ollegt^), Jehangir I lormusjiOonvala 
(Grant Medl. ('ollege Bombay and 
IJniversity of Glasgow), Walter 
Murad Abdul Rahman (Univ. (Joll.^ Ahmad 
Shafeek (St. Thomas Hospital), Rustam 
Navroji Vakil (Univ. Coll). 

Second Exam, for Mfdical Degrees, 


Surcc«sful 
Indinn 
Candidates 
at London 
Univ. Exams. 


July 1912 : — Mohamed I larnza Ha.ssan (King’s 
College), Sinnethamby Muttiah (I.ondon Ho.s- 
pital , Nirendra Mohan Sen-Gupta (Do). 

B. Sc. (Engineering) 1912 : Honours 
(Class 11) — James Muttiah Arunachalam. 
Pass — Sorab Dinshaw Bamjce (King’s 
College), Sita Ram Chopra (Kiner’s Coilefire). 


Mohammad Eakhar-ud-din (do), Kundan Lai 
Loomba (Univ. Coll), jesvvant Sing Malik (do), 
Atnia Ram (King’s College) ; Apabhai Chatur- 
bhai Patel S^Kxternal\ (Imperial College — 
City and Guilds College). 

INTERIMEDIATE ECONOMICS {Special 
Exam. 1912) : — Prasad Chandra Bandyo- 
padhyay and Prafiilla Kumar Chattopadhya 
(Lond. School of Economics), 

Mr. Kasipati Ghosh son of Babu Annada- 
prosad Ghosh a known and respectable man 
of Ghosh family in Jaynagar 24-F'erganas, 
.started for America four years ago for the 
purpose of learning Engineering. We are 
glad to^annoiince that has recently passed with 
honour in ( B.E. Mech) Bachelor of Engineer- 
ing Examination from the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, U. S. America. 

Mr. Hemendra Kumar Sen Gupta M. A., 
P. R. S. Professor of Chemistry City College 
Calcutta proceeded to London on the i8th 
August 1912 to join the London University 
and qualify himself for the degree of D. Sc. 

Mr. Sudhindra K. Haidar M. A. son of 
Dr. Hiralal Haidar M. A., Ph. D. Professor 
of Philosophy, ('ity College Calcutta started 
for luigland on 'rinirsday the 5th in.stant. 
He will join the London School of Economics 
and will try for tint I. C. S. Exam. 

Mr. S. C. Sem Gupta of Earidpore who 
had a succt^ssful career here as a Medical 
student has sailed for U. S. A. to study 
Dentistry. 

Mr. Bhubananda Das, B. E. a student 
of C. E. College Sibpur is leaving for 
England to prosecute scientilic studies with 
a Govt, of: India State Technical Scholar.ship. 

Out of the several applicants to the Arya 
Vysia Malia Sabha (Presidimey circle Madras), 
for the foreign .scholarship, Mr. B. Suryana- 
rayana Chetty of Anantapur a Mathematics 
graduate from the Pachaivappa’s College, has 
been selected. He will be proceeding to 
England next September to study for Civil 
Engineering. The student will get a scholar- 
sliip of Rs. 80 a month from the Sabha. 

Mr. V. K. Muthukrislinan, formerly of 
the Senior B. A. Class of the Christian 
College, left Madras last night for Bombay 
etiroulc to England. While in England, he 
wishes, it is .stated, to prosecute his studies 
for the M. A. degree examination, and also 
qualify himself for the Bar. He is the son 
of the late Mr. V. Krishnaswami Modaliar, 
Retired Supervisor P. W. D. 
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The Educationist in Southern India— II 

BY PROF. SKSHADRI M. A., PACHAIYAPPa’s COLLEGE, 
MADRAS. 

( Continued from Page lOJ ) 

In an article on the above subject we hid 
occasion to point out a few months ago* that the 
educationist had been relegated in Southern India 
to a position of obscurity and neglect. Even in 
the educational world his influence was allowed 
to prevail only in a very slight degree and there 
was the lamentable sight of non educationists 
posing themselves as specialists even in tnattcrs 
alTeciing school and University life. 'I'he situa 
tion was surveyed in the last article with special 
reference to the Madras University but the remarks 
apply with equal force to almost every depart- 
ment of puidic life with whicii the etlucaiionist 
can presume to be connected. 

It is by no means necessary to show at any 
greater length ih^rt the condition of the educa- 
tionist does not reflect any credit either on his 
manly spirit of independence or on his anxiety to 
maintain the prestige of Ids vocation. We would 
only suggest that it is idle for the educationist to 
go on condemning the community tor not accor- 
ding to him the status to which he is entitled by 
the nobility of his calling and the eminence of 
his achievements. The prospect of raising his 
dignity and importance rests entirely with himself 
and the measure of his success will depend on 
the efforts made by him to shake off tins thral- 
dom. He has only to realise a teaching which he 
has often probably placed before his students : 

The fault, dear Krutus, is not in our stars, 

But in ourselves lliat we are underlings. 

It will be admitted at the outset th it the educa- 
tionist has to labour under two seiimis disabilities 
which check him perceptibly in his attempts to 
realise his purposes. There is at first the want 
of financial prosperity which prevents him from 
competing 611 eqiul terms with the lawyer who 
commands a lucrative practice and is able to 
find much easier the funds necessary for public 
lite. Nor could he even boast ot the circum- 
stances necessary for the full play of indepen- 
dence. The favour of the educational department 
and the dignitaries who preside over the desti- 
nies of the University, who also generally happen 
to he officials, has often to he sought for at an 
expense of the spirit of independence. And he 
has often to give up all hopes of * distinguishing 
himself even as a leader of educational inovemenls. 

The position of the educationist in private 
colleges is pitiable in one important aspect. Ilis 
discretion is often fettered by Ids employers who 
do not generally happen to be overflowing with 
sympathy for the educationist. Colleges in Native 
States are still overridden by officialism ; the 


Missionary manager bent keenly on his evangeli- 
cal work or on a cautious policy of peace and 
compromise with the powers that he offers no 
encouragement to such a spirit ; in college's under 
Indian non official management he is under the 
painful necessity of being subordinate to mem- 
bers of other Professions. As far as the Indian 
educationist is concerned there is no-where the 
existence of a position of independence in which 
he might enjoy the inestimable privilege working 
for the realisation of his own ideals and fighting 
for a recognition of his claims. 

It is absurd to maintain that these disabilities 
can he removed in the near future to the entire 
satisfaction of the educationist. But it is easy to 
see the remedy is in his own hands. United 
nciioii on ih.t part of the educationists, an enthu- 
si.HSm for raising their own status and an all absor- 
bing anxiety to grasp the things in life whicti 
ought to come to them as a matter of right — a 
combination of these active forces must serve to 
speed the goal. 

Our observations ij; the last article have been 
understood in some quarters as an attempt to 
present the docile and indifferent educationist as 
one eminently quilified for discharging grave 
responsibilities in pul)lic life. And we are sorry 
such a construction should have been put upon 
what was an effort to open the eyes of the educa- 
tionist in Southern India to the condition to 
which he has fallen. The environment has indeed 
often expressed di.stinct signs of antipathy and 
in utter unwillingness to recognise even legiti- 
mate claims But the educationist is by no means 
tree from blame when we come to regard his 
nttiiudc of quietness and indifference which have 
deservedly brought him down to his present low 
position. We hope it is consistent with the high- 
est ideals of one\s own profession to dwell on the 
weaknesses of its members. The patience and 
want of ambition of the schoolmaster have been 
proverbial in almost all the countries of the world 
but the Indian educationist seems to be a being 
very hard to rival in meekness and docility. 
Beyond the work imposed by the routine of his 
class work, and that which is immediately related 
to it, he has enthusiasm for nothing else. Do 
publicists indulge in schemes of educational re- 
forms and lay violent hands on his department, — 
he will be a passive spectator taking his chances 
in life. Does he feel keenly for any grievances 
to which he is subject, — he will appeal to other 
people or consent to be wronged. Is there any 
general disability clogging the wheels of the pro- 
gress of his brethren, he shall not be troubled 
by it and be drawn into united action, but take 
care of the berth he holds himself. He will not 
make even the little sacrifices necessary for encou- 
raging organizations intended to advance the 
prestige of his profession as there is no anxiety 


Vide page 107^ No 2. May, 1912. 
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to realise the sacredness of the duty owed by 
every individual member. A dread of publicity 
and a mistaken sense of modesty are other influ- 
ences contributing to a quietism of the most 
baneful type. And the consequence is the present 
State of degradation, 

We are sure it is not too much to plead for 
an introduction of the reformation in habits 
iftcessary for altering this mode of life. Without 
any desire to make much of smill things we would 
maintain that this spirit must be manifest even in 
small details. lilntciiug into the membership of 
social clubs with a view to gain recognition in 
society ; the maintenance of the external dignity 
that out to be associated with at least lliose who 
have risen high up in their profession : a resolu- 
tion to fight out tlie rights of the profession when 
they are assailed from other quarters, without being 
over-awed by material and olficial dignity — these 
would seem to he some of the steps necessary 
for such a consummation. Active and vigorous 
work in the cause of organizations like The 
Teachers* Gtii d and The South India Teachers* 
Union is no mean asset. Tne immediate pro- 
gramme can be mapped out with some clearness. 
There must be united action on the pait of 
educationists to acquire for themselves all the 
positions of honour and respon.sibility that lie 
open before them ; there must be a steady effort 
to free the educationist from the trammels of 
non-educationist authority and control in all edu- 
cational institutions ; and his voice must be made 
to predominate as far as possible at least in th j 
councils of the educational world. As we have 
pointed out at the beginning it is possible for 
educationist to achieve valuable results in the 
direction by steady, organised and enthusiastic 
work. When occasions rise for changes in the 
personnel of the University, — Fellowships are 
contested ; Syndicate memberships fall vacant 
and the University has the opportunity of re- 
presenting itself in Legislative Councils, let the 
educationist be not only in evidence, but guard 
jealously the prestige of his profession working 
enthusiastically for the advancement of its mem- 
bers. The principle of the undesirability of non- 
educationist interference in the administration of 
institutions, must be insisted upon. As the 
Government and the University have all along been 
anxious to render all possible help in the matter, 
it will nut be a difficult task for the educationi.st 
to achieve the aim in the near future. In view 
of the ground that has already been allowed to be 
encroached upon by otliers, the educationist 
should even be justified in adopting an aggressive 
attitude to gain his proper position. But will 
the educationists in South India ri.se equal to 
the occasion ? {To be Continued), 

[N.B.— Thl8 article also appeared in the Madras Rducational Review] 
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The Teaching of Science— II. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

We know best, first, what we have learnt by native 
instinct ; second, what we have learnt by experience of 
men and things ; third, what we have learnt not in books, 
but by books — that is, by the reflexions that they suggest ; 
fourth, last and lowest, what we have learnt in books or 
with masters. 

Lord Morlfv on “Aphorisms.** 

It is plain, from what has been said before, 
that the text-book ought to play a far more 
subsidiary role than that usually assigned to 
it in Indian sience courses. Let there be no 
misunderstanding about this. It is not pro- 
posed to abolish text-books or to supplant 
thorn, in part or in whole, by other forms of 
teaching, so long as they arc not called upon 
to perform the work of the teacher. 

The functions of the text-book arc com- 
plementary to those of the teacher in helping 
the student to interpret that which he observes 
in the laboratory. It is to be noted, as ex- 
plained in the last article, that the essential 
ground-work of scientilic knowledge can only 
be supplied by actual observation of the 
working of natural phenomena. It follows 
that a text-book which attempts to substitute 
for this a set of “cram- work” designed to 
answer likely questions in an examination, is 
not only wrong but pernicious and directly 
contrary to the spirit of science. It is a 
matter of the deepest ntgret that so many 
graduates in India, instead of dtjvoting the ir 
time to the further acquisition of knowledg<', 
prefer to waste it in writing books of this 
description. Happily there are signs that 
a new spirit is abroad and one of the most 
gratifying of these is the fact that researi-h 
work, thanks to the efforts of a few pionctTs, 
is now taking its place as a definite feature 
of the University curricula. It may be 
confidently asserted that there is absolutely 
no need for new elementary text-books of a 
descriptive nature, written in English. It is 
possible that some useful work might be done 
by translatioio into the vernacular for the 
use of primary schools but with these wo 
are not at present concerned. 

Our discussion lies not with books written 
for cramming purposes, which are obviou.sly 
bad for the .spread of true scientific education 
but with the proper functions of the legitim- 
ate text-book in its relation with the teacher. 
How shall these be deliminated ? 
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I wish to state here with the utmost 
emphasis that the neglect of this very impor- 
tant point is the cause of a great measure of 
the ineffectiveness of scientific teaching in 
many of our colleges. 

The most flagrant mistake made is that 
lectures are very often nothing but a literal 
repetition of a particular text-book. In the 
early medieval universities in Europe lectur- 
ing was naturally the only means of importing 
knowledge. But when printing was intro- 
duced and books became cheap and discoursive, 
the system of oral teaching previously in 
vogue became to some extent unnecessary. 

It is interesting to note that this duplication 
of the machinery of teaching became notice- 
able, and in some universities regulations were 
actually introduced prescribing the functions 
of the lecturer. Thus in the University of 
Paris a regulation was passed in 1452 for- 
bidding lecturers to use questions or lectures 
which were not of their own composition or 
to have their lectures read by deputy. 

As the sum of human knowledge increased 
the functions of the teacher became more 
clearly discernible as one whose duty it was 
to place it in an assimilated form before the 
student ; to teach the latter to select that 
which is fruitful and essential from the huge 
undigested m.asses of accumulated knowledge. 

In the study of the liberal arts this remains 
today as the chief business ol the lecturer 
because the raw material is represented 
almost entirely by printed books. 'I'hc masses 
of wTitten learning arc interpreted through 
the spoken word. The traditional method of 
teaching in India is of this kind inasmuch as 
learning has been drawn Largely from sacred 
books which arc the ultimate authority in 
matters of historical belief. 

In science, again, the conditions are 
entirely different. What in others branches 
of learning is the function of the teacher is 
largely performed here by text-books, namely, 
selection of those facts from the data available 
which are suitable to the illustration of the 
guiding principles of the particular science 
under study. 

It is an extremely bad method of teaching 
science to elevate the text-book, as is so often 
done in India, to the dignity of the sacred 
writings. The first duty of a teacher of 
science in India is to eradicate, as far as 
possible, the tendency of students to learn 
things by rote from the text-book. If this 


habit is bad in other branches of learning, it 
is simply fatal in science. 

Nothing is better calculated to encourage 
it and to ruin their chances of mental develop- 
ment in a scientific direction than the practice 
of repeating the text-book before classes. A 
little consideration will show how seriously 
it may demoralisti study among students, ft 
encourages the wholesale shirking of private 
effort. What hapjKms in practice very often 
is that the student neglects to read his text- 
book because he ('an hear the same thing in 
lectures and takes no interest in lectures 
because it is all in the text-book. If it were 
merely a question of the choice of two evils 
it would be far bt;lter to abolish teachers and 
lectures altogether. A careful student can 
learn far more from the book, in the perusal 
of which he exerts his own powers of appre- 
hension and judgment, than by listening to 
the same subj(‘('t-mattcr in a lecture, a 
certain proportion of which he may not catch 
at all. Lectures should therefore be as far as 
possible original or at any rate of a suppli- 
mentary nature. 

Finally, the text-book itself may, if 
interpreted too literally, hiad to completely 
erroneous views vitiating the whole of a 
student’s .scicntitic career. A particularly 
instrucliv(‘ e.xample of this is afforded by text- 
books of instruction in elementary chemistry. 
In practically all of these the method of teach- 
ing consists in the description of a few 
selected empirical facts, involving the study 
of certain simple reactions with their attendant 
.strings of formulae and symbols. No atten- 
tion is ever paid to the cnet'^^y changes which 
lake place. At the most, they are spoken of 
as “accompanying the chemical interaction, as 
subsidiary phenomena of so unimportant a 
character that their presence may be ignored. 

But in the light of modern knowledge w’e 
know that exactly the reverse is true. The 
energy changes arc the most important. It 
is they that cause the chemical change. Thus 
a hot body placed amid surroundings of a 
lower temperature w'ill give up its heat to those 
surroundings until the temperature is equalised 
throughout. Tlie hot body suffers a loss of 
energy. A chemical system always has a 
delinitc energy content and there is an exactly 
similar tendency for the energy to break down 
into another system of smaller energy content, 
with an accompanying degradation of the 
balnce into other forms of energy, heat, light. 
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and electricity. The actual process of break- 
ing down is the real change, of which the 
outward and visible signs are the chemical 
phenomena observed. 

It is clear, therefore, that when a text-book 
draws exclusive attention to the latter and 
represents the energy changes as subsidiary, 
it is inculcating erroneous views. The failure 
of text-books of chemisty to keep pace with 
the theoretical advances of the science has 
been tolerated partly on account of the 
difliculty in introducing thermodynamical 
reasoning to beginners and partly because a 
subsequent rcctiiication of ideas is looked for 
when the student becomes more advanced in 
his studies. 

1 have cited this as an examph*, not by 
way of advocating any revolutionary change 
in the method of teaching chemisty, but only 
to illustrate how limited the function of the 
ordinary text-book is. 

The gist of the matter is, that anything 
which encourages mechanical learning by 
heart from books should be strictly avoided, 
and it is the duty of the teacher to carry this 
precept into practice by adopting a completely 
detached attitude towards them. The method 
I have condemned develops only the memory, 
but it is not the function of science to do this, 
nor the reason why a large amount of the 
funds available for education are spent on 
expensive laboratories. vSciencc has a far 
higher purpose, to develop the reasoning 
powers of man and awaken the creative 
faculty of the mind. 

Summing up, it is to bt^ repeated that the 
most real and durable form of scientific 
knowledge is that which the student acquires 
by direct observation in the laboratory. The 
role of the tt'achen*, while directive, should 
not consist in the assumption of an aiidiority 
likely to impair the student’s direct perception 
of natural things as the final authority upon 
which all his scientific reasoning is based. 
And least of all should the t('.xt-book do so. 

The teacher inculcates the living vital 
principles of scientific investigation into the 
mind of the student, shows him how to make 
use of the vast stores of dead printed matter 
as raw material for the production of new 
things in the all-dissolving reproductive 
crucible of the mind. 

(To he Continued) . 

Lucknow. P* S. MacMahon. 


Evolution— natural and spiritual— II 

(Continued from No. i Au^fiist) 

We can see from tlu! above short review 
that Ilerschcll, Laplace, Lamarck, and Darwin 
have discussed the theory of Evolution only 
as it affects particular portions of the Univer- 
se ; none of them has discussed the doctrine 
of evolution as a whole and the evolution of 
the Univer.se itself. Darwin, for instance, has 
discus.siul it so far as it applies to the animal 
world; but he has not said any thing about 
the life itself and its origin. He has not 
.said, for instanci?, as to whether life is a 
product of Evolution. On the other hand, he 
has said somewhere that he* would not be at 
all astonished if it was .said to him that God 
has introduced ‘ life ’ at a particular point of 
time into this dead Universe. He has only 
attempted to slunv how one small drop of life 
being given, this huge sy.stcm of the animal 
world, ( an be constructed out of it. 

It was Hewbert wSpencer who for the first 
time saw the applicability of the law of Evol- 
ution to the entire Universe, ])hysical and 
.spiritual. According to him, all things in 
this univt^n-e, bt^ tluw material or ich'al, are 
gov<*rned by the same law of evolution. 
Life from matter and mind from life this i.s 
the process of (“Volution ; no interference 
from God is nec(\ssary in this proc(‘Ss — all 
the actions of nature are governed by [)urely 
mechanical laws. 

Herb(‘rt Spencer delines h^'olution as a 
transition of a thing from its homogeneous 
state to the liett*rogemM)us. This whoh' uni- 
ver.se was in the beginning in an ind«'linit(^ 
nebulous condition. Hut thi' c«)ndition of 
homogeneitv is a condition of unstabh; eipiili- 
brium - it attempts to become mcire deiinitc 
and more heterogeneous. It is thus that tlu^ 
homogeneous nebula has transfornuul itsell 
into more definite and heterogeneous planets 
and stars. 

HerlMM’t Spcmcor, in his ‘Principles of 
Biology’ has •tried to trace the (^volution of 
life from matter. In his view, life is only a 
spcciali.sation of matter. There is no separ- 
ate entity called ‘ life ’. It is only a function 
of matter under certain given circumstances. 
Life has thus bee.n defined by him as “ the 
continuous adjustment of internal relations 
to external relations,” — and the want of this 
adjustment or adaptation is what we call 
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‘ death.^ In his ‘ Principles of Psychology’, 
the author shows, how our feelings and ideas 
evolve out of our nervous actions. The 
human mind or soul is but another aspect of 
the nervous actions, — thus human soul is 
identical with human life in a higher state of 
evolution. In the lowest forms of living 
things, th(’ adaptation of internal relations to 
external relations is very indefinite and short- 
lived. The yeast plant among the vegetables 
and Gregarina amongst the animals are of this 
order — they live so long as they are kept 
within the objects in which they are born, 
they die as soon as they are brought into con- 
tact with foreign objects. The progress to life 
of higher and higher kinds essentially consists 
in a continual improvement of the adaptation 
between organic processes and processes 
which environ the organism. Gradually 
when this adaptation or harmony l^ecomes 
deJinite and permanent, mind is evolved. 
Thus the difference between life and mind is 
merely a difference of degree and not a 
difference of things — they are governed by 
the same laws, they are merely the two 
aspects of the same thing. 

In his ‘Principles of Ethics’ and 'Prin- 
ciples of Sociology,’ the author has attempted 
to trace the Evolution of the most civilised 
social human mind, from the lowest forms of 
savage mind. Moral and social evolutions 
are also governed by the same mechanical 
laws. Our conscience and moral power are 
purely the products of Evolution. True it is, 
that there is a good deal of difference 
between our conscience and the conscience 
of a savage. The savage, in the days of 
yore, mac^ certain laws for the government 
of his conduct in order that he might come 
out victorious in the great strife for existence : 
in course of time, the more beneficial of these 
laws obtained an amount of permanency — 
those law\s alone are retained that are found 
to be beneficial to the society and the other 
laws fall into disuse, in course of time. 1 he 
observance of the beneficial law’s produces 
some nervous changes on the Jiuinan orga- 
nism, and it is these nervous changes that are 
now creating, according to the ‘Law of 
Heredity,* the moral laws in the mind of the 
civilized man. Consequently, those ethical 
laws and social institutions, w^hich we regard 
as the creations of God, are, in fact, not 
created objects at all— they are in reality only 
products of a lorig and continuous proce!<s nf 


Evolution. 'I'his ethical evolution like the 
other evolutions is amenable to the mecha- 
nical laws. ('onsequcntly, in Spencer’s 
opinion, there is no such tiling as creation in 
this world ; all things are products of Evo- 
lution— this whole universe, physical and 
spiritual, in •'I'.orl, has evolved out of that 
homogeneous, iiulefmite and primeval nebul- 
ous substance. 

We have given abovr a short summary of 
meidianiral Evolution. We will now proceed 
to lest il critically. Wo hav(^ stated above 
that the Sankhya Philosophy and the Spen- 
crian Philosophy cover tin* whf)Ie ground of 
Evolution — the Evolution of the universe as 
a whole so for convenience of di.scussion, 
wo will coniine our criticism only to these 
two doctrines. 

1. In the Sankhya \icw. ' Prakrili or 

matter is the original and only inaterial^ of 
this universe — and it is evolved for the enjoy- 
ment and re alisation of the conscious Subject 
(Purusha) which is merely the ob.server (?^i) 
and enjoyer — without qiialilications and 
having no causality of its own : Now, our 
question is, who employs and guides the 
unconscious force of Nature ? 1 0 our question, 
Sankhya’s reply is that it is the nature of the 
Prakrit! to evolve itself ( )• But this 

reply is hardly satisfactory. It assumes what 
it is going to prove — hence it involves the 
logical fallacy of petitio principii. To say 
that a thing is and because it is so, may be a 
good form of dogmatic casuistry but it proves 
nothing. 

2. The Sankhyas assume again, that the 
universe has evolved itself out of the contact 
of Prakrili and Purusha — just as a child is 
born out of the intercourse of a man and a 
woman. But in that case, how’ can we say 
that the Purusha is merely an observer and 
an enjoyer ? We have seen that the universe 
cannot evolve out ol Prakriti — the presence, 
at least, of the Purusha is nece.ssary. Thus, 
to speak in the words of Mill, we cannot 
regard Prakriti as the ‘unconditional ante- 
cedent’ of this world — and hence, it would be 
obviously improper to leave out the Purusha 
in specifying the true cause of this universe. 

3. According to both Sankhya and Spencer, 
the primeval material of this universe (which 
Spencer calls Nebula) was in a homogeneous 
condition. By homogeneity we mean, a 
certain condition in which certain forces have 
come together and harmonised in such a 
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manner that none of these forces can assert 
its predominance over the other — in short, in 
coming together, they have neutralised each 
other. Consequently, in order that such a 
neutral condition may be broken up into 
distinct and component forces, some external 
interference is absolutely necessary — some 
force or power from the outside that would 
come in and break the spell, as it were. A 
state of homogeneity is a state of pure inertia 
(full of iin: which has been translated as 
inanity), and though such a condition is a 
receptacle of a large amount of energy, still it 
ran never originate or initiate any change. 
We may call it the potential energy ; but in 
order that the potential energy may be turned 
into kinetic or dynamic, a second force is 
necessary. Thus, the Sankhya and Spen- 
cerian views can never explain the origin or 
the beginning of this universe. Dr. Carpenter 
has explained this very clearly is his 'Nature 
and Man' and we need not offer any apology 
for quoting him ‘in extenso’. After discussing 
mechanical evolution he says, ‘hence it is 
obvious that however remote that point to 
which we trace in thought the history of our 
piverse, we are still confronted with the 
impossibility of accounting by physical causa- 
tion for its commencement.' 

4. Spencer says that the whole Univer.se 
has evolved out of Nebulous matter — he 
also admits that no absolutely new thing 
can ever come into existence. Con.sequcntly, 
he must have to admit that the germs of life, 
mind and soul, were pre.sent from the very 
beginning in the nebulous mass. If we say 
that consciousness comes out of matter we 
will be bound to concede that there is con- 
sciousness in matter, (of course, this con- 
sciousness may exist only in a potential 
state.) Now, we can see at every nioment 
of our existence that it is mind or conscious- 
ness that is guiding and controlling matter, 
so much so, that it would have been utterly 
impossible for us to have any perception or 
conception of matters without the existence 
of a conscious mind. 'I'lius, would it not be 
a gross violation of the fundamental rules of 
Psychology, if we are to say that mind springs 
out of matter ? Prof. Green has very 
pertinently observed that it would be putting 
the cart before the horse. Dr. Ward, in his 
‘Naturalism and Agnosticism,' has rightly 
observed that we would contravene the ‘Law 
of Uniformity of Nature’ if we are to say that 


the lowest animals who presumably have 
life, have no mind, seeing that iff the higher 
animals life and mind always co-exist. 

5. Looked at from the side of matter — 
it seems impossible that life should spring 
out of matter, and mind from life. Many 
attempts have been made, but up till now, 
no amount -of chemical research and experi- 
ment has been able to derive life from dead 
matter. Spencer himself has not been able 
to say at what exact point and at what exact 
moment dead matter has turned into a living 
organism. wSome scientists have come to the 
conclusion that, to start with, there was no 
life in our earth and that the germ of life has 
been brought to it from some higher planet 
by a stray meteor flying through space. But 
then this is only putting the difticulty a little 
further back — this does not explain how life 
has originated. 

6. Spimcer admits that we cannot even 
conceive the existence and origin ol this 
univer.se without the conception of an Abso- 
lute I^ower. But we would ask, that if thi.s 
Absolute Power is but a blind mechanical 
force, how could it give rise to this beautiful 
world — full of orderly variety and intelligent 
combinations. There is a good deal ol 
electrical force in the world but can thi.s 
force be utili.sed without the guidance of 
an Intelligence ? ('onscqucntly, it would 
be understood that if this Inlinite. force had 
no consciousne.ss or selective power, tlii> 
world could not havi* been created without 
th? interference of a Second Power. (Spi- 
noza will say that this transformation is due 
to Nature’s own instinct — but Spencer can- 
not adopt this line of defence, because, 
according to him, instinct is the highest 
evolution of intelligence.) 

We will be now able to appreciate the 
merits and defects of the doctrine of Natural 
Evolution from the foregoing review. That 
there is an important element of truth in 
the basis of this doctrine, we will admit. 
VVe will admit the Evolution of higher 
things from •the lower strata of existence. 
We will also concede that man's physical 
organism is subject to these mechanical 
laws of evolution. But we have also seen 
that this theory is incapable of giving us a 
full and philosophical explanation of the 
world as a whole. Arguing from the point 
of view of science we have nothing to urge 
against thi.:» doctrine; but from the poiiit ol 
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view of philosophy, we arc hountl lo sav thal 
the doctrine does not go far enough, and in 
fact, it is partial and incomplete. This 
theory, we have said before, cannot explain 
a beginning or initiation — it can only explain 
each one of the separate links of nature, but 
it can never explain the final or the Iasi links 
in the chain. Another objet'ti(ni, \vhi('h this 
(Io('lrine is siibjec’l to, is, that it tries to 
c\|)lain th(' universt* from the external or 
physical ])oint of view ; but a philosophical 
(explanation must begin from the subjectivi* 
standj)oint. In slnnl, though strictly scien- 
tilic, it fails hopelessly as a system of l^hi- 
losophy. We do not and cannot admit tin* 
existence of external objects as existing 
out of all relations to conscious, pt^rceiving 
subject. Any .system of relations, as Prof. 
Cireen point out, implies a spiritual Principle 
which gives unity and meaning to this system 
of relations. Thus, if we want to give a 
complete and jjhilo.sophical explanation of the 
origin and evolution of this world, we must 
begin with Consciousness, — We must have to 
s('arch for the Final or Ultimate Cause in 
s<‘lf-con.sciou.sn('ss. Tlie doctrine of spiritual 
Evolution .starts from this standpoint and 
indeed, is based upon this view. 

(To he Continued), 

SITARAM I3ANKKJEE, m.a. n.i.. 


Technical Instruction and its Relations 
• to Education. 

HY TMK mSHOr OF MMERICK 

(Continued from Page 304^) 

In the wonderful progre.s.s of the last century, 
two things stand out, and it would be hard lo say 
which is the more marvelknis, first the astonishing 
discoveries in almost every branc^i of ])hysical 
science, and then the rapidity, and almost auto- 
matic ease, with which, no mailer how high or 
abstruse the region to which they belonged, they 
pa.s.sevj into the service of men in their daily 
needs. 

Pasteur, one of the greatest scientific men of 
that or any other time, used to say : ‘ There is 
no greater charm for the investigator than to 
make new discoveries ; but his pleasure is heigh- 


tened when he sees that they have a direct appli- 
cation lo practical life. ” And in his own contri- 
bulion.s lo science he must have felt the truth of 
Iii.s word.s. His amazing researches into the nature 
and functions of bacteria are not only most beau- 
tiful as pure science, but they led him to discover 
the cure of anthrax in cattle, and of the phyllo- 
xera in the vine, and every farmer in Ireland 
that sprays his potatoes, owes him the profit, and 
the bakers and brewers hardly know how much 
they owe him for their yeast. 

Some of you will have heard of Eaiher Men- 
del. the famous Auguslinian friar of Austria. At 
any rale, anyone who takes an interest in agricul- 
tural progress must have heard of his incthds, 
wliich hid fair to work a revolution in that indus- 
try, while at the same time they are shaking the 
very foundations of Darwin's throne. Father 
Mendel was fond of gardening, but carried it on 
ill a scientific way. Growing sweelpeas he made 
.some experiments on hyhrid.s, and published the 
results in a scientific journal, where they remained 
buried alive until tlicir author had passed away. 
I'hen they came to light quite accidentally, and 
now they arc found to have given the key to the 
solution of some of the most obscure problems in 
biology, and by the insight which they give into 
the principles of heredity enable agriculturists to 
fix and reproduce certain valuable properties in 
animals, and to grow wheal and other grains on 
definite lines. 

Then, again, within the last few week.s people 
have been stirred by a beautiful bit of .scientific 
work by a professor in the Sorbonne in Paris. It 
has been known for a long lime that sunlight 
exercises a curious inlluence on some disease 
germs, hut it was not known how it did so. There 
was a suspicion that it was through what are called 
the ultra-violet rays, and this profes.sor has demon- 
strated the truih of that theory, and again illus- 
trating the services of pure science to our materi- 
al needs, he has invented a lamp more wonder- 
ful than that of Aladdin. Immersed in water it 
immediately kills the bacilli of typhoid fever, 
and placed in a stream of water by its mere light 
purifies it from the.se germs. Good news that, in 
summer, for the Groody river. 

It i-s all like a fairy tale, with this difference, 
that if wc ask now, as we used when children, is 
it true } a grateful world answers us thal it is. 

I have mentioned these instances as being 
amongst the most striking applications of modern 
discovery lo the utilities of life, and as showing 
how near science, in its highest flights, has been 
brought to our ever\'-day affairs. 

But anyone who has had to follow the progress 
of manufacture in recent times knows how entirely 
it depends, not only for its broad principles, but 
in the details of its daily processes, on the gui- 
dance of science. The days of mere empiricism 
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are ovlm- ; wc are now under the reis^oi of science. 

(Germany was the first to realize this truth, and 
the result is that she has stolon a march on tlie 
older manufaclLirin" nations, which are now star- 
tled and angered by her exiraordinarv progress. 
As an illustration I take the following ' from Mr. 
Haldane s bool;, luiura/inn and Empire : ■ 

In Oermanv a very important branch of indus- 
try is the manufacture of explosives. 'I*he (icr- 
man is aware t-f the enormous extent to whicli 
he is dependent, in sucli branches of manufacture, 
on high science, and further that the best science 
cannot be brought by the })rivate firm or company. 
Accordingly, the rival (ierman exjdosive manu- 
facturers several years ago combined to subscribe 
about /‘ioo,ooo, and to found close to Berlin 
what they call their centra! xtetle. This estab- 
lishment. which is maintained by subscription, at 
a cost of about /* 1 2,000 a year, is presided over 
by one of the most distinguished jirofessors of 
chemistry in the university of that city, with a 
staff of highly-trained assistants. T<) it are 
referred, as they arise, the problems In* which the 
subscribers in their individual work are confronted. 
By it is carried on a regular s^-stem of research 
in the lield of production of explosives, the fruits 
of wliich are communicated to the subscribers ” 

Again in the same essay Mr. Haldane writes : — 

“ Anyone who visits Berlin to-day may see in 
the middle part of the city certain buildings. At 
first he will take them, from their size and appear- 
ance. to be factories, but if he enquirc.s what 
industry the tall chimneys serve, he will be told 
that they belong not to factories at all, but to the 
laboratories of various university teachers. In the 
university of Berlin the nrofessors of chemistry 
consist of three ordinary, seven extra- adinary, and 
twelve private-diKeiitcn I" With us one man 
repeating the same lectures year by year, woii’d 
do the work. 

'i'hese arc specim. ns of the ways which have 
led to(jerman greatness. 

English manufacturers, under the pressure of 
competiti(jn, have come to i.ike a leaf out of their 
book, and to look to science io maintain their 
industrial supremacy. 'I’hai is the e.xplanalion 
•of the foundation in recent years of an university 
in each of the princi])al cities of Faigland. Ihr- 
minghain, ^Manchester, l\eeils, Liverpool, Sheffield 
have now their universities, in which .scientific 
research has been added to the old academic 
traditions of Oxford and Oambriilge. And these 
universities arc local in every sense ; they iKive 
grown out of the industries of their cities, of wliich 
they are the verv brains. I road recently a most 
interesting account of the university of Sheffield, 
in which one might fear that the idea of an univer- 
sity is in danger of being overlain by practical 
work. There is hardly any branch of the steel 
industry which it does not teach, practically as 


well as theoretically, and its students can get 
degrees as Bachelors, and Masters, and Doctors 
of Metallurgy. And what is very interesting for 
us here, under the wing of the university Technical 
Instruction has fiourished e.xceedingly. I have 
seen it stated that for the training of boys in 
handicrafts ibcrc arc in that city i8 centres in 
which 7,000 pupils are regularly instructed. 

I have dwelt at perlxaps inordinate length on 
the dependence of Technical Instruction on the 
universities for two reasons. One is to correct, 
if I may, a rather narrow and unenlightened view 
which prevails to some extent that an university 
serves merely the students in its halls, and that 
any class in the community that is not largely 
represented amongst them derives little benefit 
from it. 'riiere is no greater mistake. The 
university is the mii.st national institution in any 
country. It is the fountain head from which we 
derive oiir teachers, and what is more, the in- 
tellectual energy which is the driving force of 
progress. In (icrmany, in England, in the 
United States of .Vmerica. the universities arc the 
ultimate source (xf all their prosperity, and if in 
Ireland agriculture or manufacture or trade is 
i(j pro.sper, we must look to the .same source for 
success. 

'Fhe second reason is to express the hope ihai 
our universities, now that they are fully organized 
while they remain true to their highest jmrposes, 
may have regard at the same time to the praciic al 
claims of the country upoix them. 'Lho Irish 
people may be always trusted to honoxir and seek 
learning for its own sake. In worse limes than 
these they never forgot the things of the mind. 
Yet I think that side hy side with this devotion to 
the nobler aims of such institutions, our uni- 
vCi^Uics may be expected to remember their 
duties to the material interests of the country, 
and maintain schools of research which will study 
the special jxroblcms of our own industrial life, and 
give us in our technical institutes adeiiuate know- 
ledge for our needs, and teachers capable of 
imparting it. 

May 1 say something about the connexion 
between this' and other institutes of the same kind 
and the ordinary schools of the country } 

There is a feeling abroad that the educaiion 
given in our schools is too literary and lias not 
adapted il.sclf to the recpiirements of motlern 
progress. 'ro«some extent 1 think this is iriic. 
But in the first place we have to remember that 
for the great mass of the pupils in these schoids 
education cannot be carried far beyond the very 
elements of reading, writing and arithmetic. 
These constitute the minimum, and in most 
instances the maximum of mental equipment which 
we can provide for the great body of the unskilled 
workmen, and the.se subjects are, as far as they 
are anything, literary. 
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But when u’e advance a siaj^c, and come to 
deal with lho.se who will hold a hotter position, the 
tradesmen, the mcchnnics, the skilled workers in 
every branch, and all those who by ability and 
character may aspire to a higher place in life, then 
one must admit that the schools are wanting, if 
not in their courses of study, at least in the bent 
and direction to which these studios should incline. 

But what is the exi)lanalion of this stale of 
things ? In my o))inion it is that there lias been 
no connecting link between the schools and the 
actual business of life, such ns a system of 
Technical In.struction on a national scale supplies 
in every progressive country of our lime. 

The Technical Institute should be the uni- 
versity, if I may say so, for thv* primary schools, 
and its requirements should shajie their studies, 
and direct the of the leachers and fill the 

thoughts and ambitions of the pupils. 

What then have we a right to expect from the 
primary schools .? Is it to uy themselves to 
become a kind of lialf-iechnic.al institute, to com- 
bine a certain amount of literar}- study with prac- 
tical instruction in various arts ? In my opinion 
it would be a disastrous mistake, which would be 
as worthless for advancement in technical skill as 
it would be ruinous to education. 

The business of the school, ,ns far as we are 
concerned with it here, iN to sharpen the child’s 
wits, to develop its faculties, bodily and mental, 
to give it an alert, and acti\o and inquisitive mind 
and at the .same time to pul it in command of 
what I mav call the mechanism of education. A 
inipil coming to an institute such as this from a 
primary school ought to be able to read iiuelli- 
gcntly. to write a good hand, to work figures 
accurately and rapidly, and to ha\e a fair gras]) of 
elementary luathcmaiics. 

Such a pupil is ready to the hand of any 
teacher in technology. 

But a kiyd of school of which we have heard 
something recently, they call it a 'I’rade Pre))ara- 
lory school, is a mongrel institution, which could 
never educate, and on the side of technology, 
would teach as many wrong methods as wouhl 
vake a lifetime to unlearn. 

I have never had any doubt as to the utter 
unwisdom of attempting to set up .siicli institutions 
in Ireland, and I am very glad to find a confirma- 
tion of my view in a paper read last April, before 
the ‘‘Imperial 1‘Mucalioii C’onfcrenix*” in laindon 
by Mr. Robcit Blair, Education Ollicer of the 
London ('ounty Ca:)uncil — a gentleman of whose 
competence in educational matters wc had abun- 
dant evidence a few years ago in Ireland. Dealing 
with a reason which is sometimes given for 
opening these establishments, Mr. Blair writes : — 

“Sometimes, the fact of a technical institute 
with its buildings, staff, and apparatus, established 
for the purpo.se of evening instruction, and standing 


unused in tlie daytime has been mie of the 
governing factors in the establishment of such 
day-technical schools. It is not always wise to be 
governed by this factor. It is better to have some 
wy-ste than to double it. ’ 

'Khen with regard to the actual working of one 
of those .schools, in a town almost entirely given 
up to engineering, he quotes from a correspon- 
dent ; -- 

“'rhe school has been now in existence three 
or four years, and has been almost valueless as 
far as ihe placing of boys is concerned. I would 
specially emphasize the point that our local 
employers would very much prefer lo have a 
general education given of such a type as lo 
produce .lien and inclependeiU boys. " 

I gather that tliis e.xpresses Mr. Blair’s own 
view, and it seems lo me simple common sense. 

In England these schools may not be so bad, 
for they arc practically junior techaical institutes 
with a little literary instruction added on ; in 
Ireland where die whole idea seems to be to 
replace the ordinary .school for children of a school 
age by them, the scheme is positively' objectionable. 

1'lic primary school is, in my opinion, the 
legitimate preparation for technical study, a higher 
Primary school if you will, but still a genuine 
school without any attempt to confuse it.s method.s 
by what is called practical work. 'V^et the school 
must have regard to the future occupations of its 
pupils, and in its curriculum and its whole tone 
turn their minds in that ilirection. 

'Ehis view has been well and tersely put by the 
(’omniissioners of National lulucation in their 
Report for this year - 

‘‘While it is obvious lo all educationists that 
^the primary school is not the place lo teach the 
practice of agriculture or of any other great 
industry, it is at the same time manifest that there 
is much that can be introduced into the school 
training aiul curriculum to predi.spo.se the .scholars 
for entering on the serious study of agriculture 
under favourable conditions when iKWond the 
Nation ,al school age.” 

With that statement one can well agree, yet 
when we come to read further on, in the same 
Kcpori, the Commissioners’ suggestions for giving 
it effect in the Higher Primary schools, which 
they desire lo establish, the end and the means do 
not seem quite suited to one another. 

They have asked, and complain rather bitterly 
that they have not got powers to encourage the 
.study of Latin. French and German. Now these 
arc delightful accomplishments, but it is not quite 
apparent how they would lend to predispose the 
scholars for enlering on the serious study of agri- 
culture, although at one time the cowboys in Kerry 
used to talk Latin. 

If you add these subjects to the ordinary 
curriculum of a primary school, how then does it 
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differ from a true secondary school ? If that is 
what the Commissioners really aim at, they should 
say so, and openly avow their purpose of taking 
over and subsidizing out of the public funds. 
Secondary as well as Primary Education, but they 
must not attempt to delude the country into the 
notion that these new institutions are Primary 
schools in any true sense, or will foster the spirit 
of work in the country, 

I see that the Treasury has refused the ftimls 
for this course of ancient and modern languages 
in the National schools, and, although it goes 
against one's grain to admit it, for once I agree 
with the Treasury. 

If I might venture on a counter proposal, I 
would suggest (i) a good course of Mathematics, 
(2) Drawing, and (3) on the condition that really 
competent teachers were available, Physics and 
Elementary Chemistry, with special reference in 
the country schools to agriculture, and there, too, 
I would add Botany. 

These are subjects of a distinctly educational 
value, and would form a solid foundation on which, 
whether in town or country, the pupils' technical 
instruction might be raised. 

But I fear that the suggestions of the Commis- 
sioners of National Education would have a very 
different effect, and would only fill the minds of 
the rising generation with gas and nonsense. The 
establishment of Technical Instruction may bring 
us better things, and amongst the services which 
it will render to the country will be, I expect, to 
set before the minds of our educational autho- 
rities, from the highest to the lowest, the claims of 
our material interests upon their consideration 
and support. In university and school alike we 
have lived too much in the clouds. There has 
been a great deal too much of the spirit of the 
Spani.sh Hidalgo, who could boast that an ancestor 
of his never did a stroke of work since the Ark 
landed on Ararat. 

Technical Instruction, by allying work with 
science, will not only give it an enhanced money 
value, but invest it with an intellectual inlere.st 
which will create for us an aristocracy of labour 
not less honourable, but more useful than that to 
which our Spanish friend belonged. 

But if it is to succeed in its misson, 1 should 
say that a Technical Institute such as this must 
keep closely in touch with the actual commercial 
and industrial life of its locality. It is so every 
where. Technical Instruction is nothing if not 
practical. It draws its life from the occupations of 
the people around it and without their active in 
terest it cannot succeed. 

We do not want to train students for America 
or Australia, but for Ireland, for Limerick, and 
to show them how to do better work, and to earn 
a fuller livelihood at home. 

And although we may think that a city like 


ours, which as a place of manufacture compares 
so badly with the great industrial centres of the 
world, offers little scope for enterprise, or Technical 
Instruction, which is its forerunner, yet I think that 
in our own way we have good grounds to look 
to the future with confidence. We have already 
some important manufactures. Our roller mills, 
and bacon factories, and tanneries, and milk- 
condensing factory are not insignificant concerns. 
There is more where they came from ; and 1 am 
convinced that if the young men of Limerick come 
to look at the work which lies at their hands with 
interest, and earnestly to study its possibilities, 
to put their best energies into it, still larger enter 
prises than we have ever known will arise, and 
young Limerick-men whom, j)erhaps, this Institute 
will have set upon that honourable path, will make 
a place for themselves amongst our distinguished 
citizens. In that hope 1 have opened this Institute 
to-day. and I pray that God may bless it, and 
make it instrumental in promoting the prosperity 
and the good name of our city. 


r/>e Summer Session in the American 
Universities. 

AI)Out forty years ago Harvard University led 
the way by first opiunu^ the summer session. The 
three months’ su'inner vacation (trom July to 
.Sepl»‘inbt!i) was considered t»> he spent all in vain ; 
and the audiorilies of Harvard sougiit the means 
to utilize it or a part of it in the best possible 
manner. 'Fo their deliberati »ns was due*, to the 
«»iowtli of the summer scho d which was meant 
to give instiU'.'lious mainly to School and (>)llege 
le ;chM s and other regular sludenis *who might 
choose to lake summer c<mrses to .‘•hoiten the 
peri'id of their rt^siiience at College. Tlius the 
aims of the summer session Imvc been mainly 
two fold . (ij to offer higher educational OppOllU- 
mties to school te ichei who can not join the 
regular College session ; and (2) to create facilities 
for C dbge sludenis who may he willing to uiilize 
a pail of the vacaiion in systematic College work 

The Harvaio:! summer school lasts only for 
six weeks during which a student is required to 
concentrate hi.s efforts to a particular branch of 
study. There are generally given five lectures in 
the week in a particular subject so that for the 
whole summer session there are only thirty lectures 
in the subject ; but during this short period is 
given a course almost equivalent in depth and 
significance to a course given in the regular 
semester. 
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The importance of the summer session has 
been for long appreciated throughout the length 
and brea dih of this country, and now we find 
summer sessions in almost all the universities of 
America. I’liere ina\ be slight dilferences in the 
matter ol foims ami details between different 
(Jniversiti es ; but all arc guided by the same 
principle. 

From six to eight weeks is the geneial term 
of the Summer session, riie one-course rule of 
Harvard js not, however, to be found in any other 
university As many as three or four courses can 
be taken with credit in probably ail universities 
except Harvard. The summer session fees vary 
from ^ 5 to ^ 25 in different universities, 

The summer school attracts not a few students. 
The number of students registered in the summer 
school is nearly 1,500 in the universities winch 
have enrollments of about 5,000 dumig the icgnlar 
year. Most of the summer school students are 
school teachers; and most of them again are 
women. It is really very interesting to find 
grown lip men and women, someliines or ages of 
forty and fifty, to attend the summer scliool by 
the side of young boys and girls and cheerfully 
perform their duties. 

Very few of the regular College students join 
the summer scliool Tiiey would even preter to 
Wfirk none during the legular session than take 
any’ College work during the summer. I asked 
.some of my friends why lliey do not go to the 
summer school and everywlieie I met with the 
reply, “I hate to lake the summer school.” Many 
of the students have reasons to he away from 
school during the summer ; but there are some 
who would spend their wdiolc time near the 
university and yet would not lake the summer 
course even though it may require only one hour’s 
attendance at school and less than one hour’s 
study at home, and all that only for six weeks. 

All summer schools have very nice arrange 
inenls for tlie instruction and entertainment uf 
I heir students. Besides the regular class lectures 
numbers of lectures are given every day on topics 
of general character and popular interest by some 
of the best men of the universities, fhese have 
a very great inrtuence in broadening the minds of 
the students who thus get the opportunity of 
hearing on vaiied topics that lie outside their 
particular fields of study. Opporiuimies are also 
given everywhere to ob.serve suns and planets 
through the telescope in tiie observatory 

For the diversion ot the students liie summer 
schools have arrangements for social gatherings, 
dances, opera and musical performances. Most 
of the students take part in these festivities and 
thus come in contact with the students and 
teachers from various parts of llie country. The 
young and the old, the boys and the girls freely 
mix among themselves and have a delightful 


lime in pleasant conversation and companionship. 
Beside.s all these, e.xcursions are now and then 
made iindei experienced teacher guides to places 
of natural and historic interest, 'rhese lively trips 
lost a t<‘w dollars udiich the students bear with joy. 

Apart from all the aforesaid advantages there 
is a more significant boon for the country and 
village school masters who come to 3’ou the 
summer schools in the universities. Here they 
are given opportunities for mixing with the great 
university professors, and for the free use of the 
big Hhraiies. 'riicir mental horizon is thus 
iminen.sely hroadenrd. and they go back to their 
respective duiies at the end of the .summer work 
with more light and enthusiasm. By their six 
weeks’ slay at the summer school they make 
friends of protessors wlio many be ot great help 
to them in their future educational activities. 

'rile universities have also, on the other hand, 
some indirect advanUiges fiom their .summer 
.sessions. It is undoubtedly true that the imparting 
ot education is their noble duly. They are, never- 
theless, desirous of wide fame as great in.miiutes 
of public benifit, and they feel proved to have an 
ever-incrc ising number of students under their 
guidance and control. The summer session is a 
great advertisement in this respect. In the out- 
going school teachers from the summer session 
the universities have great standard-bearers of 
their culture ard reputation. 

BEJOY KUMAR SARKAR. 



Age of Johnson and the Romantic 
Reaction — d 740- 1 798). 

Signs of revolt are evident. 'I'he rigid 
rules of diction, versification and style 
dictated and enforced by Pope could not be 
passed with impunity for long. In time, 
rebellion broke out. I'he stronghold of Pope 
was stormed by Joseph Warton, Collins, Gray, 
Chatterton and their brethren. 'Fhese latter 
had no predilection for cut-and-dried rules 
and formulae of poetic diction. They wished 
to look on Nature as she is, and evinced a 
love for the older poetry and versification. 
Evfcn ’when Pope was in the height of hia 
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glory, these signs of revolt began to be 
apparent, for Thomson’s Seasons was pro- 
duced in 1730. But still Pope had his way. 
After him, Johnson found his position tottering. 
It was during his times that the invaders 
planted permanent footing. They fought 
against the conventionalism of the Popian 
school and tried to gain admittance into the 
novelties of Nature. The opportune forged 
publications of Maepherson’s Ossian and of 
Chatterton^s poems, which he passed off as 
fifteenth century productions of an unknown 
hand — all point to the same dinxtion. 
Percy’s Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, 
published in 1765 affords an undeniable proof 
of the fact that people’s mind flew to ancient 
romances. Warton’s History of English 
Poetry, though not useful by way of historical 
work, is an evidence of contemporary love of 
older literature. 'Hus anti-classic tendency 
is clearly manifested in .some of the typical 
English works published between the years 
1780 and 1790. ‘*In the ninth decade of the 
century**, says Mr. Wyatt, “the following 
works appeared : — 

1781 : Crabbe’s ‘Library’. 

1782 : Cowper’s ‘Table Talk’. 

1783 : Blake’s ‘Poetical Sketches’, Crabhe’s 
‘Village*, Ritson’s 'Collection of Engli.sh 
Songs’. 

1785 : Cowper’s ‘Task’ and 'John Gilpin’. 

1786 : Burns’ ‘Poems’. 

1787 : Blake’s ‘Songs of Innocence,’ 
Burns’s ‘Songs’ (in the Scots .Musical 
Museum). 

1789 : Bowles, ‘Sonnets’, White’s ‘Natural 
History of Selbourne’. 

1790 : Ritson’s ‘Ancient Songs’ ”. 

“Here ‘eighteenth century poetry’ can be 

seen in its death-agony. A mere examination 
of the titles of the above works sho -s what 
tremend ous changes were going on under- 
neath. The decade opens with the ‘Library’ 
and ‘Table Talk’ ; It closes with the ‘Sonnets’ 
which inspired Coleridge, the ‘Natural History 
of Selbourne' ‘Ancient Songs*. In Crable 
and Cowper iSe , old order is ceasing, giving 
place to the new^i^der in Cowper, Blake, and 
Burns. Crable^ writing on in the old 
faded style ; in tU'd ‘Library’ he is indeed a 
‘Pope in worsted stockings’, Pope without 
Pope’s wit or ‘musical finesse’. Even the 
‘Village* is quite devoid of any trace of the 
new naturalism ; he is as severe in his 
Lversion from romance as Don Quixote 


himself. Cowper cast the slough of the old 
style triumphantly ; Blake and Burns had no 
touch of it, no fro.st upon the souj. Instead 
of the wooden things before produced there 
came a rush of purt^ lyrical poetry, almost as 
if there had been no eighteenth century and 
the Caroline lyrists were still writing ; nothing 
had been heard in England like the songs of 
the.se two men since young Milton doffed his 
singing robes.”* 

The deatli-ivnell of clas.sic poetry is sound 
ed, and the flourish of trumpets, announcing 
the approach of the Romantics, is audible. 
Hence the pre.sent ])eriod has been called tlic 
Period of Romantic Reaction. 

The priiK'ipal feature of tin? period is tint 
wonderful output of fiction-literature. I do 
not mean the quantity alone, but the quality 
as well. If drama was the greatest glory of 
the F!lizabethan age, novels may bi' said tob*- 
the glory of the eigliUxnth ('entury. It should 
not be taken, however, that this is a sudden 
outburst. It is only an evolution. It is true 
that the novet was never the strong point of 
the literature of any period before this ; l)ul 
it cannot be .said that there were, for that 
matter, no novels before this. Sidney’s 
‘Arcadia’ and l.yly’s ‘Eupheiis’ once answered 
to the purposes of fiction. But the novel, as 
it is now’, is a different thing, in substance 
from those. It is true, Defoe has bc(?n called 
the father of modern novel ; still, strictly 
speaking, the construction of modern novels 
does not go exactly along the same line as 
Defoe’s ‘Robinson Crusoe’ does. The novet, 
With good plots, consistently interwoven 
episodes — in short, dramatic novel — is the 
handiwork of Richardson, Fielding and 
Smollett. They observed the actual situations 
of human life, studied them, and painted 
realistic pictures. Richardson, hewover, did 
not like Fielding, and Fielding did not appre- 
ciate Richardson. But this need not give 
rise to any doubt as regards their worth. 
Probably, Fielding haled Richardson, on 
account of latter's mean antecedents, and 
Richardson only paid back. I should, how- 
ever, like to flismiss the subject with emphasis 
on the scientific formula — “Like electricities 
repel each other.” 

Samuel Richardson' was the son of a 
Derbyshire carpenter. He was a profuse 

♦ A. J. Wyatt, 

1. 1689 '17 I. 
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letter-writer and wrote amorous letters for 
the girls of his village. From this pursuit he 
became intimately acquainted with female 
hearts, which he so admirably analysed in his 
well-known novels. 

Richardson was the remotest quarter, from 
which anything like the commodity, he pro- 
duced, could be expected ; and his first work 
was written when he was fifty one. In 1740, 
Richardson was asked by some book-sellers 
“to produce a manual of correspondence to 
serve as a model (or illiterate people.’* He 
went about it and in order to give a moral 
tone to these letters, Richardson made them 
up in such a way as to represent a complete 
story. Thus arose the two volumes of Pamela 
in 1740. It is the story of a good servant, who 
was instrumental in converting his master 
from a miserable wretch to a loving husband. 
Every character tells his own story and thus 
the plot develops. The production does credit 
to the son of a carpenter, who had had no 
regular training in the art, and whose novi- 
ciate began when he was past half-a-century. 
In 1748 came his best work, Clarissa and 
five years later, his worst work Sir Charles 
G*andison. Richardson failed miserably in 
this last work, where he tried to paint the 
fashionable side of the society— a side wholly 
unrevealed to him. Clarissa is artfully con- 
structed. The variety of characters, the 
naturalness of descriptions, and above all 
pathos, gives it a very high place among its 
peers. 

Henry Fielding* was styled by Byron — 
“The prose Homer of human nature.” Critics 
have compared Fielding with Richardson and 
have in alUcases judged in favour of Fielding. 
Richardson was undoubtedly a dull, un- 
polished and slipshod writer. There was 
neither method nor system in what he wrote. 
Uncultured as he was, he had no idea of what 
constitutes the qualities of an auhthor. He 
wrote in his usual ragged style. Fielding, en 
the other hand was a scholarly gentleman. 
He thoroughly cii tivated the art of story- 
telling. His abundant, healthy humour, and 
perfect plot — all came naturally to him. “To 
take him up after Richardson,” says a critic, 
“is like emerging from a sick-room heated by 
stoves into an open lawn on a breezy day in 
May.” 




Says Mr. Saintsbury, “Fielding’s first 
novel started as a deliberate burlesque of 
Pamela. Its hero is the brother of Richard- 
son’s heroine, and her trials are transferred 
to this Joseph.” In short, Joseph Andrews^ 
published in 1742. owes its origin to Richard- 
son’s ‘Famela’. Struck by a jarring note in 
‘Pamela,’ Fielding created hi.5 Joseph, with 
a view to caricature Richardson’s character. 
But a.s he advanced, hi? became interested in 
his creations and leaving nut caricature,* pro- 
ceeded on seriously. Jon than Wild (1743) 
is a st(?rn satire and grim irony. But the best 
work of Fielding is Tom Jones dated 1749. 
The almost dramatic nature of the plot, its 
precision and proportion give it perfection. 
His Amelia, published in 1751, is decidedly 
inferior to its elders. An overwhelming 
amount of pathos ruined it. 

Tobias Smollett'' “was a novelist by 
taste and genius and a man of letters of all 
work by necessity. In the capacity of a 
novelist he added to the literature Roderick 
Random (1748), Pere^tinc Pickle ( 1751 ) 
Fe* dinond, Count Fathom (1753), Humphry 
Clinker (1771), and a few other works of 
less note. Smollett visited London in 1740 
with The Re^iiidc — a tragedy composed by 
himself. Unable to get a customer for his 
play and also finding it impossible to make 
two ends meet by writing, alone, he entered 
service as a ship’s surgeon. He was an 
adventurous young man and his works are 
mostly autobiographical. They have no 
plot, w’orthy the name, They are mere 
narratives of adventures. 

Lawrence .Sterne’ is well-known for his 
Tristram Shandy in nine volumes, the com- 
position of which took him nearly seven 
years (1760 to ’67), and Sentimental Journey 
(17OS) in two volume.s. 'i'hese have no plan 
and arrangement and hence can very well 
be put out of the list of scientific novels. 
But they have merits, too. ^terne, with his 
abundant humour, is neveg tedious or stale. 
Humour and pathos are/ .curiously mixed 
together in his works. ' 

Oliver GoldsmitM is ^entially the author 
of The Vicar of lifa 7 l^(^ld. If he had 
written nothing else,*still the name of Gold- 


3. 1721-1771. 

X George Saintsbury. 

1713-1766. 

S 
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smith would have acquired perpetuity on 
account of this one single novel. It has been 
styled a “ prose idyll ” by Goethe, who was 
struck by the rustic simplicity of common 
life, which the work exhibited. The main 
thought of the story is moral. The vicar 
retains perfect equanimity through all the 
turns of fortune. The moral is clear and lies 
on the surface. As regards plot, there is 
not much skill in the construction of same. 
Many absurd situations appear. But these 
blemishes are made good by the simple, 
idyllic character of the novel, which never 
fails to interest the reader. The Vicar was 
published in 1 766, though composed some- 
time before that date. Goldsmith was also 
the author of several bad dramas and some 
good poetry, which will be dealt with in 
their proper places. 

One noticeable thing in connection with 
the history of the present period is the 
appearance of a large number of woman- 
novelists. There were Sarah Fielding*, Clara 
Reeve 7 , Francis Burney*, and Anne Radcliffe®. 
Sarah Fielding was the sister of the novelist 
Fielding, and wrote Adventures of David 
Simple in 1744. Clara Reeve’s The Old 
English Baron (1777) is a gothic story. Miss 
Burney’s Evalina is a well-known work in 
English literature. The story is told in the 
form of letters. The authoress gives us a 
vivid description of society. Fashionable life 
is exhibited side by side with the common, 
vulgar life. At least in this, her first novel, 
she is simple and natural, though gradually 
this style changed, chiefly under the influ- 
ence of Johnson. She never stooped to 
vulgarity in her style of writing. There is 
nothing in these which can accuse the 
authoress of indecency or indelicacy. Evalina 
is written in a dignified and noble tone. Mrs. 
Radclifle’s Mysteries of Udolpho is a sen- 
sational story in w’hich there is much of super- 
natural element. 

(To he Continued). 
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The Historicity of Jesus by Shirley 
Jackson Case (University of Chicago Press. 
Chicago,) 6s, net. 

The attempt of the volume before us will 
appear sacrilej^eous to ultra*orthodox minds, 
who are .sure to resent any attempt to analyse 
the object of their adoration, however much 
the attempt may result in triumph of tlie 
belit^vt^rs. But in this age of scientific 
investigations and re.searches generality of 
thinking men w^ouKi like in have the ilmig 
definitely settled, rather than lak«^ it for 
grant»^d. The Historicity of fesns is an 
attempt of this descrif)tion. The author has 
tried herein to combat thfi views which have 
placed Jesus christ amono th^- personages of 
the M)th. Jesus is a hi^toiical fii^ure and 
a great man — this is the burthen ol the b iok. 
It is scientific, yet popular, so that it may be 
read with profit by the learned and the maS'i. 
The life of Jesus christ is wholesome and 
instructive to the hight st degrre ; and wht*n 
we find that christ was a man, as much as 
any of us, his life becomes still more effec* 
tive. He who writes such book may be said 
to a service to the humanity, and v^e recoin- 
mend the present volume for perusal ol all. 

Junior Magentism and Electricity liy 
Jude and satterly (University rutr»rial Press 
Ld. London), 2s. (id, 

ihis volume is uniform with the volume 
on Junior Heat by John Satterly noticed in 
these coluins in April No 1. Thougii inten- 
ded for the Cambridge Junior Local*Lhe book 
can very well be used by our Intermediate 
Student.s as a preliminaily rearling. Ihe 
cliief usefulness is in the Calculations and 
Exercises which are copious. 

Der STADTPFEIFER von. W. H. Richl 
heransgeben von. D. L Savory M. 

This is another of Messrs Rivington’s 
nice little books prepared according to the 
direct mt lliod? It forms one of series of Ea.sy 
German 7 Vx s published by Messrs Riving- 
toiis. The annotations will be very useful 
to the students. We can very well recom- 
mend it for Beginners in German. 


6. 1714—1768. 

7. i7a5— 1803. 8. 1752-1840. 9<< 
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SCIENCE NOTES 

AND OTHER INTERESTING ITEMS- 


1 


Elsevvht'rr in “Occ?isioiial Notts’* our 
rt^adt rs will find an account of the 
Travelling Travel linu Fi ee Libraries, M,»ml>:.y 

Librarie-^ organis'd by lh(? Social Srivicv 

Leagu- riui Secret. iT) wiites: — 
Our plan is that a box containing a s* t of 
about filly volumes will be given in cli.irge of 
a geiitieman living in a ch.iwl occupi* d by tli*‘ 
people of the b.^ckv\.lr(l classes. Fliis gentle, 
man will be requesti d to issue these l>ooks to 
the peopi in the chawl free of any charge 
and al-o to try liis b« st to persuadt; them to 
make their use. After two or three months 
a fre.sh set of books will be given to these 
people, the obi set b( ing rj* moved to some 
oibv r pbiee. I bus, if we give five sets of 
book.N ill a y<'ar to one cbavvl and start this 
work in tvventy-five centn s we must secure 
125 sets or 6,250 volume.^. I'o purchase this 
nu Oilier of Ixioks would mean an expenditure 
of ab nit Ks. 5000. Hut we shall not be 
required to spend this sum if those who have 
some Marathi or Gujralhi books with them 
will be ready to part with some and place 
them at our di>posal for this purpose. Editors 
of newspapers and magazines and book- 
sellers can help us a great deal in this matter. 
A man of good means can. wiihout difficulty, 
give us a set of fifiy or hundred books and 
c*vt*n people of the middle class can very well 
spare a few volumes. We hope that all our 
countrymen will extend a helping hand to us 
in this undj^rtaking of enlightening the masses 
that are groping in the dark. 

A German has constructed a pair of water 
^ shoes, with the help of which he 

a er s oes water. He has already 

crossed Lake Ammer in Bavaria, 12,000 feet 
vvide, in two hours. I he shoes are really two 
long narrow boxes of pine wood, squared off 
at the real end and shaped like a bow of a 
bnat in front. To preservi; his, balance the 
traveller grasps two upright posts. At the 
Outer edge of each boat or shoe three small 
paddles, shaped liktr rudder.s are f.istened. 
Thesf move on hing«'S and arc worked by a 
sliding mechanism that is operated by the 
travvHer pushing hi.s fret forward altt-rnately 
somewhat like a boy K-arning to skate. He 
can travel rapidly and with safety on smooth 


water, although the apparatus is probably not 
fit for use in stormy weather, 'i hose who 
have tested it assert that it does not tax the 
strength as much as rowing a moderately 
sized boat, fhe inventor uses his water 
shoes almost every day for crossing the lake 
and transporting his tools and a moderate 
amount of higgage. 

For a smokeless fuel, Mr. S. O. Cowper 
Coles, the British metallurgist, 
Fud ^ take.s anthrai itc containing 8 per 
cent, of volatile matter and bitu- 
minous coal containing 32 per cent., and 
forms a mixture having about 16 per rent with 
7 per cent, of tar and 8 of pilch, this product 
is made into briquettes, which are heated in a 
retort to 500* C. for two hours. 

.No city in the world, either ancient Or 
modern, has ever owned such a 
fabulous collection of gems and 
works of art as New York can 
boast of to day, according to a 
special report just issued by the 
New York Customs House. The total value 
of registered jew'els privately owned, is esti- 
mated at over 00, 000,000 worth of priceless 

paintings, staiuary, and other objects 
are lo be found in the homes of the multi- 
millionaires along Fifth-avenue and River- 
side-drive. The vast hoard is steadily increa- 
sing too. During the month of July over 
^'300, con w^orth of diamonds and pearl.s arri- 
ved from Europe, and they have been pouring 
id at the rate of £6000000 to 
w^orlh a year for many years. Moreover, 
this estimate does not include the large num- 
bers of smuggled gems that constantly find 
their way into the country through the same 
port. Since 1871 more that ;£l50,000 wOO 
worth of diamonds have been dug out of the 
blue clays of South Africa and fully one 
quater of these have bef*n acquired by New 
Yorkers. 

Wiihout tlie atmosphere a great many 
peculiar phenomena would be ob- 
No Atmos- g^rved w'hich would seem extraor- 
dinary lo us. The sun would rise 
in the morning into a .sky and sink dowm to 
rest at night into a black-bed. No blueness 
of the heavens would be seen, no red sun 
gradually growing brighter buf one that 
would rise as a fiery orb and remaiu thus 
all day. There would be no twilight or day- 
break for there would be nothing to diffuse 


Fabulous 
sums 
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on gems 
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light Unless the sun shone directly on a 
thing, we could not see it. Thus our houses 
would have to hr made of come transparent 
sul >t;in» e or else- l;e artilicially ligh ed in the 
day i me. .\os<'Oihi»g .‘•holes would appear 
in ti t* hinil.-t ape Inii * vfivihing would stated 
( Ui hohily audcharly, every object casting 
dense black shadows that would tender 
invisible anv one enu ring them. No voice 
or music coidd l»e heard ; no birds could fly ; 
no clouds could he seen ; no thunderstorms 
would he pos^iltle. This, according to an 
auihnri’y. i> the exact coiidiiion of affairs in 
the moim. 
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CALCUTTA FOOTBALL. 

Elliott Shield. The final of this Inter 
Collegiate competition was played off on the 
2nd instant between the Presidency College 
and the Medical College. The Presidency 
boys won by a big margin of 4 goals to 
one. The Medicals are distinctly unlucky in 
not scoring although they had a fare share in 
the attack. The disaster was due to the poor 
goalkeeping of their custodian. The game 
was interesting throughout. This is the 
seventh time that the Presidency boys annexed 
the coveted shield for the collegians. 

Trades Cup. The final was played between 
the Nationals (Calcutta) and the Chandcr- 
nagore F.C. (last year’s holders on the 6th 
instant after another day’s contest resulting 
in a draw. The National were victorious this 
time. They won by a fair margin of 2 goals 
to nil. The game attracted big audience. 
The Nationals w^ere seen in their 4)est form 
and w^ere decidedly the superior team. It 
is nearlv after a decade that they again 
annexed the shield. 

BOMBAY FOOTBALL. 

Harris Tournament. The final was played 
on the 29th August between Warwick -hire 
Regiment and Royal Irish Rifles, when the 
Warwicks won. General Sir A. Barrett con- 
gratulated the winners in a nice little speech 
and Lady Banett presented the cup. 
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CRICKET. (BOMBAY). 

Presidency vs. Parsis. The match result- 
ed in a win for the Parsees by six wickets. 
In their first innings the Presidency scored 
31 1 and I 76 in the second. Against this the 
Parsees put up 276 and 215 for 4. The 
excitement ran high as the hour for closing 
arrived and each stroke of tlie Parsec players 
was wildly cheered as their total crept surely 
up to that of the Presidency. The game 
lasted three days. Major Greig of the 
Presidency scored a century (142). Among 
the proniment scorers Driver (64) Parekh 
(50) of the Parsecs. 

Major Greig s XI os Hindus. (Poona). 
The match resulted in a draw. Hindus — ist 
Innings 216. 2nd Innings — 104 i. (3 wickeds). 
Major Greig’s XI ist Innings — 144. 2nd 
Innings — 98 (i wicket). The Hindus made a 
good show of their decidedly superior form. 

MADRAS HOCKEY. 

Inter Collegiate Hockey. The Presidency 
College won an easy victory over the Christian 
College Boys by 4 goals to nil. 


Just Out I Just Out II PaRi I.— Rs. 2/- 

structural Botany 

BY 

Prof. H. N. Mitra M.A. 

Th«; book is .ld'^pted to meet the requirements 
of Si*ni')r and Junior students of Inu-rnu diate, 
BA, H. So. and Medieal Courses of the Indian 
Universities. A specially attractive fe.irnre of the 
bi.ok is that it is profusely illu^trate.l wjth drawinj;'' 
of indi|i 2 euous Indian plants llic examples are ex- 
el»isivii!y taken from roinmon Indi.sn plants known 
to onr -tudents all ovt-r India. All the vern^ciilur 
name., have been vjiven in ft>ot iwites thus affordinij 
the greatest facility in learni njj Indian Botany luHy. 
Highly spoken of by Principals of Colleges and 
Professors of Science. 

S. K. Lahiri & Co., 

56 College Street, CALCUTTA. 


I CUTTINGS. I 

Vj o BTO iaf ocnotardBioE?ot3TPgf ^ 

Expenditure on Education in India. 

‘About Lwo-thirtU of the total t*xpenditure 
can he assigned to different classes of educa- 
tional institiilious, and about one-third is 
treated as iiifliiecl expenditure 011 ail classes 
of insiiiutions cmiibined.* The following 
statements show the percentage of the total 
expenditure incurred on each of the different 
clas.'^cs of .‘•chools and colleges and the in- 
direct expenditure on all: — 


Direct Expenditure.’ 


Arts colleges 

6'o4 

Colleges for professional training ... 

297 

Secondary schools 

2761 

Primary schools 

26*96 

Training schools 

2*42 

All otiier special schools 

4 'S 5 

Total 

70-55 

Indirect Expenditure . — 

University.., 

21 

Direciinn ... 

96 

Inspection ••• 

549 

Scholarships 

1-79 

Buildings ... 

8*89 

Furniture and apparatus 

1-97 

Miscellaneous 

9*15 

Total 

*9 45 


About 52 per cent, of the total expenditure 
in 19 10- 1 1 was met from taxation, pro- 

vincial revenues and contributions from 
disli ict and municipal hoards. About 27 per 
cent, was mei from fees, and the balance 
provided by subscriptions, endowments, and 
miscellaneous receipts. The total expendi- 
ture has increased in the last ten years from 
Rs. 4,00,00.000 to Rs 7,20,00,000, i.e., by 
80 per cent. The increase in fees is about 
60 per cent., while the increase from pro- 
vincial revenues and local and municipal 
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funds is 110 percent. The average annual 
cost of educating each pupil in the different 
schools and colleges in British India •during 
19 1 0-1 1 was as follows 

Rs. A. P. 

Arts colleges •• ... 173 6 10 

Colleges for professional training 332 11 5 

Secondary schools ••• 22 1 2 7 

Primary schools... ... 4 5 lO 

Training schools ... 148 X 3 

All other special schools ... 22 10 7 

Cost per each pupil in all institutions 93 7 

As there was an increase of fees in secondary 
schools only recently in more provinces 
than one, it is of interest to notice that out 
of the Rs 221 2-7 that each pupil in a 
secondary school cost, onlv Rs. 4-10-9-- 
comes from provincial revenues and only 
Rs. 2-2-5 from local and municipal funds, 
leaving so much as Rs. I6-15S to be met 
from Tees and other sources. Thi.s rather 
disproves the case sought to be made out 
by the local governraent.s concerned in 
support of the enhancement of fees. Of the 
Rs. 173-6-10 that each pupil in arts colleges 
cost, Rs. XO4-14 4 comes from fees and other 
sources, leaving Rs. 66-2-11 to be met from 
rovipcial revenues and only Rs. 2-5-7 
e provided by local and municipal funds. 
Of the Rs. 332-11-5 that each pupil of 
colleges for professional training costs, so 
much as Rs. 251-11-4 is found by Govern- 
ment, Re. 1-7.4 by local ard municipal 
funds, and Rs. 79-8*9 by fees and contri- 
butions, etc. As regard.s primary schools, 
the provincial revenues meet Re, O-14-9, 
local and municipal funds Re. 1-12*3 and 
Re. I* 10-9 is met by fees. Each puuil of a 
training school costs Government Rs. 119-3-5, 
while only Rs. 15- 10-3 is found by fees, etc. 
It seems to us, on a review of these figures 
that the parents* contribution to the cost of 
primary and secondary educ.ation should be 
decidedly less than it is at present. After 
all it is upon the progress of those grades 
that the advancement of high education as 
well as of the general weal must depend. 

Of the amount spent on ans colleges 
Rs. 42 91, 706 was spent on English and 
Rs* 72,571 on oriental colleges in 1910-11. 
The expenditure shows a steady increase, 
for the figures for 1906-07 were Rs. 30,43, 


4. 

301, and Rsr 54,933 respectively. The 
expmdiiure on law culleges mse from Ks. 
L49.494 1906-07 to Ks. 27^724 in 

1910-11 ; that on medical colleges r()«e from 
Rs. 6.37,075 to Rs. 7,16,035 in the same 
period; on engineering C'»li»g«s it rose from 
R-s. 6,27390 to Ks. 7,27,035; on teaching 
college s, from Rs. 1,78,363 to Rs. 2,83, 167, 

while the respective figures fur agriculiur.tl 
colleges were Rs. 67,5'-5 R^* 1.38,380. 

Altogether the expenditure, on university 
education rose from Rs. 47,5^,121 in i;5o6-o7 
to Rs. 65, 01.618 in 191011. The expendi- 
ture on secondary scl)Ools fur boys rose from 
Rs. 1,29,53,570 in 1906-07 to Rs. I 71,14 762 
in iQio-li. while the corresponding figures 
for girls, secondary schools were Rs. 21.67, 
393 and Rs. 28.13.831 ; — an eloquent comm 
entary on the relative imporiance aitach<*d 
to boys* and girls’ e(|ucatioii by the educated 
Indian people. The outlav on bovs' primarv 
schools was Rs. 1.36,85,947, in 1906-07 and 
Rs. I 6 '.99,639 in 1910 II, while that on 
girls* primary schools in the two yeirswas 
Rs. 18,89 524 and Ks. 23,^8661 respectivtdy. 
The expenditure on speci d schools — training 
schools^ schools of art, law schools, engineer- 
ing and surveying schools indu.strial school.s, 
commercial schools agricultural schtxds, 
reformatory schools, etc. — ros-* from Rs. 
3500,730 in 1906-07 to Ks. 10,15,816 in 
1910-11. The total value of the scholarships 
awarded was Rs. 1 03.3363910 1906 07 and 
Rs. 1,40,16.498 in 1910 II. And tin- total 
ex;'enoiiure on education was Rs. 7 20 25 671 
in 1910-II as again.st Rs. 5,60 15,111 in 19 )6- 
07. It is a record of progress that the educa- 
tional slalistics tell, though of rapid 

progress. 
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Ail-India Journal of Education 
CALCUTTA, THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 1912 

We are glad to pre.^enl cmr reailers iis a 
froniijaece to this issue a half-tone 
reproduciion of the jtlioio of the 
“ Darbhangha Fahrary Building ’ which 
lias iusi hetMi foinjileieil. We are 
thankful lo Sir .\shutosh Mukerjee. 
ihe Yicc-Chancellor. for his kindness in granting 
us this permission. 'The building is a magni- 
ficent pile consisting of 5 storeys and its estimated 
cost is Ks. 8.00.000 ( *908 
Hon hie Sir Rameshwar Singh K.C.I.E., Maha- 
raja Bahadur of Darbhanga, made over to the 
ralcuua University a sum «)f lw«) and a half 
lakli< of rupees for the erection of a building in 
which Ihe University Library may he located. 
This muniticeni gift was accepted by the Senate 
with thanks and it was decided lo name the T.ibrary 
after the Maharaja, who was subsequently nomi- 
nated an Honorary h'ellow for life as an cmi- 
ruMii benefactor of the l^niversily. With this sum 
( 2 ] lakhs 1 as the nucleus, siii)plcmcnled by 
other funds the Building was erected. It may now 
be termed the University College Building as the 
University Law ('ollege and the Lniversiiy M.A. 
tdas.-^es are held llierc. There is a big hall in 
each storey with side rooms which are lUili.sed as 
reading rooms and tutorial classes. 

* * * 

The Second International .Moral Education 


'i he new 

Calcutta 

University 

Library 

Building 
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('ongress was held at the Hague on 

EAucati’mi' ^ 3 f <1 August 191*. Dr. Deva- 

Congress prasad Sarbadhikary is the only 
Dcvapr'asad ^^rienlal who has been appointed a 

Sarbadhi- member of the Permanent. Executive, 
kary 

This we consider a unique honour not 
only to Dr. Devaprasad but also to us. his country- 


Dr. Sarvadicary delivered a speech of singular 
power on the importance of Moral Education. It 
is w'orthy to note the concluding remarks of Dr. 
Sarvadicary. 

‘'The first .step has been taken' and the Moral 
School Master has not only to be abroad among 
children but children of bigger growth as well and 
permeate the ranks of Governments. legislatures and 
ministers as well as onr homes. If in different parts 
of an Empi?-p different treat inent is meted out to 
members of the Kmplie, it the Black and the Brown 
continue to suffer from disabilities then the exertions 
of Congresses like j’ours will be wholly purposeless 
and futile. Till you are able to put an end to this 
abnormal state of things, strife between nations, strife 
between different .section.s of the .same nation, between 
class and class, between capital and labour, nay bet- 
ween man and woman will go on multiplying and 
increasing. It has been urged earlier in the proceed 
ings that no one need trouble himself about anything, 
certainly not religion, if one does one’s duty 
to one’s own self, one’s own people and one’s own 
country. 'I'hat is a narrow and restricted .sense of 
duty that can no longer obtain It is not right and 
therefore not expedient ; for even morality has a 
strong physical ba.sis, the low grade basis of ex- 
pediency. God's whole world must be your sphere of 
action and till you are able to realise that and be 
prepared to do your duty loyally, faithfully and fear- 
lessly. not a tithe of your work will have been done 
and your ( ongresscs will have been w'orse than vain, 

literally a sham and a shame.” 

« * « 

It is with deep .sorrow that we are to record the 
death of Dr. A. II. Ewing, (who had 

Death of an . , . 

Allahabad been Principal of the Allahabad Chri.s- 

donS” dan College for a number of years,) 

which melancholy event took place on 

the morning of Friday the 13th September, at the 

comparatively early age of 48 years. Dr. Ewdng 

was one of the foremost men of Allahabad, lie 


had many and varied interests and he devoted 
himself to the welfare of humanity at large. lie 
was one of the foremost Sanskrit scholars of the 
United Provinces. He was also a member c|f the 
Senate of the Allahabad University and had acted 
a.s il.s Vice-C’hancellor. ' 

* * * 

We are glad to note the good progress the 
Hindu University Society is making 
of^Hindu"* towards the realisation of the promised 
University subscriptions. During the first half of 
Honr”^ September a sum of Rs. 5.66,442/- has 
been collected. This may be regarded 
as fairly encouraging. Hul there is still much lee- 
way to make up ; we therefore earnestly request 
the donors to pay up their promised subscriptions 
as .soon as possible, so that the required sum of 
fifty lacs may soon be available, 't'hc total collec- 
tions up to the 14th September stand at Rs. 
10,05,741, 8as, 7p. 

at * 

The following appreciation of Professor Rad ha 
Knmud ]\lukherjee’s History of Indian 

^ppreHatk)n ‘Shipping frt)rn Principal R. P. I’aranj- 
pye. Senior Wrangler and fellow ol 
.Si. John's College Cambridge will be iniercsiing 
to our readers : — 

“♦ <r • .As to the other book ‘‘.V Hislory of Indi.ui 
Shi|.ning and .Marilime Activity” by Professor Radha 
Kiimud Mookerjee, 1 read it with very greal eagerness 
and was agreeably surprised ai ihe vast amount ol 
research that must have been necessar\' fiv its prepar- 
ation The book will be a shining example to other 
young men who are looking out for a subject for 
research and will do much to take away the sting from 
the usual .sneer at Indians lhal they lack origin;ilil\ . 
'fhe get-up of the book is in fltnes:> with the I me 
contents and the beautiful illustrations add a further 
charm. If I may suggest an improvement for the next 
edition which 1 trj^sl will be soon called for. it would be 
the addition of a good map of India giving the position 
and names, both new and old, of all places that have 
been of maritime importance in the history of India. 

The reading of the book creates in one the feelings 
of both pride and dejection. To think that our 
ancestors had such varied activity at sea and were 
fan iliar with all the then-known distant lands nalur- 
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ally makes one proud of them lo think, on the oilier 
hand, all this vast activity has disappeared and that 
the brave old captains have only the laskars ^s thc*ir 
descendants to be the subject of controversy and 
perhaps even of undeserved blame as on the occasion 
of the strandin^^of the ‘Ocean.a’ makes one very mela- 
choly indeed. To me whose birth place is a small villa^^e 
on the sea-coast south of Bombay the sijj^ht of the ‘-ea 
itself is refreshing. It was particularly intereslinjf to 
me to see mentioned in your book the natnes of various 
places dost? to my own villa^^c. Siivarnaclur^ the 
Modern Marnai, Dalhol, Jayjj.ad, ( haul, Ratna i^iri, 
and several others that have found place 
vour book are all on onr w;iy. Ttie first is but two 
miles from my native villaj'c and is still a si^^ht to be 
seen. About .i mile from Subarnadnr^ is a binall hill 
almost approaching the beach the face of each app« ars 
to have been cut oil and whicli, tradition savs, uas 
bombarded in some fight The descendants of Angria 
perhaps still live and their records would be valuable 
to the historian and hi'lp to correct some pie\'.uling 
opinions. Most of the Kankan ports formed ,it the 
mouths of creeks are being fast silled up and cre<*ks 
that admitted country i rafts which made voy.tges from 
Bombay to Cochin and s<jmetimes even to b.asl .\filc.» 
are n<nv too shallow to re<niir(; even a lerryito cros.-, 
them. Even within my memory of twenty live \cmi.-s 
ome ports which admitted coasting steamers are n«)w 
become useless for this traffic. + ♦ 


is 


Ihstriet 

Couneil nf 

Xfttional 

Education 

M-ilda, 

Mengai 


interesting lu note ilie progress done 
by this District f^juncil. 'The t'ouncil 
was inaugurated by Professor Heno\ 
Kymar Sarkar. M. A., ol the National 
Council of Education. Bengal, whose 
work regarding Educaiional organi.sa- 


lions on this part of India are so well known. 
The following extracts from the report will be 
found iiilercsting : 


“Belter arrangements have l)e«m mad»- ior tlie 
teaching of Botany, F^hysiology, Physics .uul 
Chemistry. 'J'he Primary and Sccotidarv scliotds 
managed and controlled by it have justified their e\i^ 
tcnce by securing the .sympathy of the public. I'l 
bas also been an increase in ihc number ot stiuh nls 


and patrons. 

The Literary Researcli Department has been able 
oL bring out several publications of historical, linguistic 


and educational importance. An account of the work 
done during the l;jst five years in this section has been 
published scpar.Uely in Bengali, Systematic attempts 
are being made to promote rese.arch and original 
investigations, and scholars and fellows have been 
appointed to carry on the work throughout the year. 

As notified in last year's report four student 
teacher of the schools under the District Council have 
been st*nt to America to complete their education in 
the rniversily of \Vis( ,)nsin. 

The Kifth Standard Xaiional .Sehod at .Sanihati in 
the District ol Dacca which is controlled by the District 
( ouncil of Malda is special!)’ strong in it.s (’arpentry 
Section and has made a name bv supplying to 
enstomers from dist ml villages articles manufactured 
in its worshop. 'Fhere has been a stead)’ rise in the 
number of pupils and the free school for g^irls in con- 
nexion with this Institution has also done .sati.sfactory 
work. 

1 h rough all its insliiulions the Malda C ouiu'il has 
been imparling .scientific, teclmical and ordinary ins- 
tniclioii to something ovi.t T,oon students. It holds 
annuallv two public Kxaminations at the Primary 
Pourth Year and Secoiiclar)' Second Year Standards 
on the result ol whic h it oflcrs certificates prizes and 
monthly sehoh rships tor higlu’r cdiii alion. It main- 
a boarding house where a good many poor but 
deserving pupils live free of charge.'* 

•i' 51 - 

Lula Lajpal Rai has written a h'lng note on this 

siibjcci to the Trihuue. He proposc.s 
hducation . it' 

of the > it •''idii of one lakh rupcc.s and 

rlisM-r* il under the control of a central 

|)rovincial organi.salion with which to 
.grant pecuniary helj) to local organi.sation.s until 
ihc\ become .self-supj)oriing. Hitherto some 
Rs. 26,000 have been proini.scd of which the Lala 
him.self conlrihutes R.s. 10.000. 

51 ^ * 51 ^ 

'I'he Chief Commissioner held an educational 
conference on the uih September 1 01 2. 

Kdurs- ^ 

tieiialCon- 1 he principal lopic of the Conference 
t.-rcMce at jl,c ( oiioii ( ollege. Numcrous 

suggestions were made. The Chief 
Commissioner’s atliuule was sympathetic. There 
was difference of opinion regarding the affiliation 
of the Colle.ge to the B. T.. standard. The Surma 
Valley delegates opjiosed the idea. Among the 
Assam X'alloy delegates the majority were for 
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raising the College to the B.L. standard. Hospital 

arrangements will be made in the College hostels 

and the Mahomedan hostel will be built at some 

distance from the Hindu Hostel. 

* * * 

Flis Excellency Lord Carmichael while at 

Lord Car- ^^^tcca paid a visit to the Sutrapur 

mirhael ‘Tol’ accompanied by the Hon’ble 

I)acca*^ Mr. Nathan. Lord Carmichael was 

Chatus- taken to the room where Mahamaho- 

pathy 

padhyaya ^ladhab Chandra Tarka- 
churamanee teaches his pupils. His Excellency 
enquired with great interest many things about 
the students of the "Tor’. The Governor was 
next shown the Ubrary where His Excellency 
spent some lime enquiring about the nature and 
class of books stored in the Library. The Maha- 
mahopadhyaya bles.sed Lord ("armichael with 
“Dhan” and " Diirba ' which His E.xccllency 
accepted with reverence. Pandit Gauranga 

Chandra Kabvalinha, son of the Mahamaho- 
padhyaya then read the report of the " Tol ” prin- 
ted in English: llis Excellency expressed his 
.satisfaction at what he saw. We are informed that 
His Excellency did not merely express his 
sympathy, but sent the substantial donation of 
rupees three hundred to the Sutrapur " 'Pol.” 


A public meeting of the citizens of C alcutta 
was held at the Town Hall on Friday 


Honour- 
ing a great 


evening the 6ih inslaui to comme- 


Bengali 

Dramatist 


morale the memory of the late Babii 
Girish C'handra Ghosh, the father and 


founder of the Bengali stage. The Hon. Maha- 
rajadhiraj of Burdwan presided over a large 
gathering. 

The Chairman in opening the proceedings 
said that the meeting was both to express sorrow 
at the death of the distinguished dramatist and 
also to concert steps to commemorate his memory. 
He hoped that they would be able to littingly 
keep alive ihe memory of the illustrious dead. 

Sir Gooroodas Banerjee then moved the follow- 
ing resolution : — “That the gap caused by the 
death of Babu Girish Chandra Ghose, the bril- 
liant star in the horizon of the Bengalee stage, 
author of various historical social and religious 


dramas and well-known actor, will not be easily 
filled and this meeting expresses its heartfelt 

sorrow at the death of such an illustrious man." 

* * * 

Since her return to India Mrs. Annie* Besani 

has been stating that her educational 
Proposed . , 

Thcosophi- programme of the tutiire will be in 

connection with the csiablishmenl uf 

at Benares 

a Theo.sophical College as .soon as 
the Hindu Univer.siiy is an accomplished fact, but 
not before. She is of course unable to enter into 
details at present. It is stated that Mr. Ariindalc, 
present Principal of the Central Hindu (^jllci.'-e 
will become the first Principal of the proposcii 
Theo.sophical College when lie returns to India 
after his work in England is over. 1 ler intention 
is to make the proposed college truly national, 
because within its walls will be assembled icaclicrs 
and sludenls representing ililTereni nationalities 
and different religion.s. Hcm* present intention 
is to raise as much money as she can fur the (An- 
tral Hindu tAillegc so that the Hindu Universiiy 
may begin its work with a thoroughly e{jui|)|)od 
college, linancially sound. All mrinov collccicil 
hv her will of course he in trust for the Universiu, 

* -it 

The death is reported from Vizagapalam. <>1 

Mr. P. .Sankaranarayana (.’heit)-. .Vficr 

Death of passing ilic .M..V. he served m ilio 
a Madras . , , , ,, 

Professor Ivumhakonam (.ollege as an Assisiani 

Professor and thou as l*rofoss«)r ni 
Mathematics in the Maharajas College at 
Vizianagram. For ne.irly twelve \ears he wii" 
tutor to the Princes o\' (.'ochin Stale. On ilu’ 

dcatli of Prof. Ranganatha Mudaliar. he acted 
as Professor of Mathematics in tlu‘ Presided} 

College, Madras. 'Phe deceased was well-knoNM) 
as a Telugu lexicographer. He was 55 years of age. 

•i:- ^ * 

We are glad to umlersiaiul that Dr. |. V. S. 

Pi^pe, the veteran ediicalionisl. wli'» 
Dr. J. V. .S served, with credit, the (.’ochin 

^ Slate as the special lAlucational (.Ilficei 

for 3 years, has how been appointed as the 
Director of education in siam on a liand.some 

.salary of Rs. 3200. 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY. 

M. A. BBSUIiTS. 

The undermentioned candidates are declared to 
have passed the M. A. Kxamination, 1912. (In order 
of merit). 

ExNGIdSH (A). 

(,Mass 1.— Bandyopadhyay, Srikiimar, (BrcsidcMioy 
(’ollege.) 

Class II.— Ghosh, Anil, (Pre.sidency). Giiha 
IVaphullakiimar, (Pre.sidency). (ihosh, Aswinikuinar, 
(Presidency). Najjehaudhuri, l.'pcndrachandra (Presi- 
dency!. Sarkhel, Mohinimohan, (Dace.! Collcj»o). 
Chakrabarti, Mnkundnkisor, (I Residency). Cliatto- 
padhy.ay, Sailendranath, ( Presidency). 

Class III — Chaudhuri, Rajendrakumar, (I’rcsi- 
dency). Baral, Gaganchand, (Presidency). Chakrbarti, 
Harcndrachandra, (Presidency). Badri Nath, (Pre.si- 
dency . (’hattopadhyay, Jaiiakinath, (Presidency) 
Basil, Bimanbihari ‘ Presidency). I)e Bankimchnndra 
(Nun- Collegiate .stiulenl). Dnita, Dhirendranath, t.Non 
Coll;. He, Nirmalch.andra, i Presidency;. Bliali.i- 
charyya, Bankiibihari, (Presidency). M.ijinndar^ 
Lakslnninaray.an, (Dacca), (jhoshal, ll.irip.ada, (Presi- 
dency). Samnell, D. NoivCull). Pjandyopadhy.Ty, 
Satyad.ayal, (Non Coll). IVinilhesluvari Pro.s.id, (Non- 
(’oll). Basil, S.asibluishan, (Non Coll) Sinha, Nanda- 
kishorc, (Pr^.sidency). Sen, Nisikanla, Presidency. 
Glio.sh, Haripada, (Presidency). I.ahiri, Hem;inl.a- 
kuin;ir, (Presidency). Gbosb, Priy.in.Tlh, (Non-Coli . 
Mahbubul lliui, (Presidency'. Bagchi, Kanailal, 
(Presidency). 

ENGLISH (B). 

Class II. — Datta, Siikiimar, (Pre.sidency). 

Class III. — (^hattopadhy.ay Manmalhanatli (Non- 
Coll). 

PERSIAN. 

Class II. — Fida Ali Khan, (Non-C^ll). Abdul HIk, 
(Non-Coil). 

ARABIC. 

Class 11. — Abdullah Abu Sayied, (Non-Coll). 

HISTORY. 

Class I.— Rose, John Walsalam, (Non-Colb. 
Bandyopadhyay, (Jauranganath, (Picsidcncy). Sinha. 
Panchanan, (Non-CoII), 


Class II — Nageshwar Prasad, (University Student), 
rh.attopadhy.ay, Sailap.ali, (Presidency). Ghosh 
Girindrachandra, (Presidency). Mukhopadhyay. 
Atindranath, 'University). Nag. Ganendrakanta, (Ihii- 
versity), Basil, Mriiialkanti (Non-Colh. Md. Gholam 
Ouadir, (Presidency). Sen, Amalendn, (University). 
Ba.su. Piilincbandra, (Non-(’oll). Bondyopadhyay 
Bar.'idakania, Non Colb. Sinha, Nirsunarayan. (Uni- 
versity) Gangopadhyay, Aniikul Chandra, (Univer- 
sity'. Miikhcp.ulliyay, Narcndranath. (Non-C’oll). 
Ghosh. Apiirb.ikinnar, (Non-CoH.) (ihosh, Mono- 
ranjan, (Non-Coll). Mukhopadhyay, Nanigopal, 
(Non-(.’oll). Das, Asiilosh, (Non-C.’oll). (Jiaudhuri^ 
PancliMiian (UnivtTsity). Kanungo, Mokshadaranjan, 
(University. Kaychaiidhiiii Hemchandra, (Presi- 
dency). Das, jogendrakisor, ( Universiiy). Cihosh, 
Asitaranjan, (xNon (. oil). l.)as Ghosh. S.iratchandra, 
(University. Da.sgiipla, Jatlndranath, (Non-Coll), 
Ciiipta, Nirmalkiimar, (University). Dalta, Aditya- 
ch.andr.'i, (Non-Coll.) 

Class in. — De, Prabodhehandra, (University), 
Rasur.iy, Jagatnath, ^Non-Cioll'. .^on, l)\vijf'ndranalh, 
(Presidency). Kakshit, Amlhkacharan, ' (University). 
Chatlopailhyay, (iriiulr-inath, ( IVesidcncy), Ibnul 
Hasan, (Presidency'. De, Ramcschandra, (Presidency). 
Giiha. Kdiprasnnna. Presidency). Rai 'fribhuban- 
nath Sahai, (University). Ra\ chaudhuri, Bhupendra- 
nath, (Non-Coll). Kay Lalitniohan, (Universit)!'. 
.Samanta, Harikinkar, (Non-Coll). Soni, Bhupendr.a- 
nath, (University). Chaudhuii, Rajnnikanta, (Univer- 
sity). Kay, .Nanigopal, ;UnivtTsity). Ghosh, Jibon- 
krishna, (l/nivcrsity . Bhatlasali, Nalinikanta, (Dacca). 
Basu, Atindrakumar, (University). Adiluz Zaman 
Khan, (Presidency). 

POMTK’AI. ECONO.MY. GROUP A. 

Class 1. Datl.i, .Salyendraiiath, (University). 

Class IL— Ibij Narayan, (Presidency). R.adha- 
krislina )ha, (Presidency). Bandyopadhyay, Jitendra 
chandi a, (University). Basil, Prabodhch.andra, (Uni- 
versity). K.iyi haudluiri, Sanlimay, (Presidency). 

(lass III. —(In order of merit.) Purkayastha, 
K.shirodchandr.i, ( Non-coll.) (ihosh, Dhirendranath 
(Non-coll). Debbarman, Lalitniohan, (Presidency). 
Chaltopadhyay, Binodbihari, ( I 'nivcrsiiy 1. Pal, Nisi 
kanta tUniversily). Sinha, I ndiibhu.san,' Presidency). 
( howdhuri, Hemadakanta, (Presidency'. Alirnuddin 
Ahmed (Dacca). Mittra, .Satyendrachandivi (I ' niver- 
sity). Sinha, Saktisaran, (Universiiy), Misra, Goda- 
baris. (University), Cfhosh, Fiirajinohan, (University). 
Dasgupta, Pramathnath, (Presidency). 

POLITICAL ECONOMY (B) 

( la.ss 1. --Mukhopadhyay, Panchaiiaiidas. (Presi- 
dency). Basil, Dhirendranath, ( Presidency).! hakrabarti, 

Satischandra, ( Non-coll). 

Class II. — Milra, Rabindrakumar (Presidency). 
Scngupla, Pratapehandra, (Non coll . Chaltopadhyay, 
Asiranjaii). 'Non-coll), Kaha Randolph, (Presidency). 
Dhar, Amiilyaratan, (Non coll), 

Class III.— Basu, Praka.schandra, (Presidency). 
Reza, 1 losain, Presidency). Mukhopadhyay, Jitendra 
nath (Non-coll). 

PURE MATHEMATICS. 

(;iass I.— Majamdar, Narendrakumar (Scottish 
Churches College). 

Class 11. — Scngiipta, Binodbihari LNon-coIi). 
Chakrabarti, Aswinikiimar (Non-coll). Dasgupta 
Kamalaksha (Scottish Churches). 
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Class III.— Gupta, Gurudas (Non-Coil*. Ghatak 
Tarasankar (Scottish Churches). 

MIXED MATHEMATICS. 

Class I. — Ghosh, Satishchandra (Presidency). 

Class II — Chattopadhyay, Kusiprasun (Non-Coll). 

CHEMISTRY. 

Class II —Basil, Mathuranath (Non-Coll). 

Class 111 . — Sen, IJmeschandra (University\ 
Chakravarti. Ranjit Kumar (University). 

BOTANY. 

Class I. — M. S. Ramaswami (Non rt)lh. 

N. B. — The results of the Sanskrit (A) (IC and (D) 
Groups Pali (A) Group, (’omparalive Philology and 
Philosophy will be published later on. 

M. Sc. RESULTS. 

'I'he undermentioned candidates are declared to 
have passed the M. Sc. Examination, 1912. (In 
Order of Merit). 

PURR MAPHEMATICS. 

Class I.— Gangopadhyay Surendramohan Scottish 
Churches) Bhallacharyya, Taraknath, (Scottish 
Churches) Mallik, Mohanlal, Scottish Churches). 

C'iass HI.— Rasu, (iopendranath, (Non-Coll.) 
Chattopadhyay, Monomohan, (Non-Coll.) 

MIXED MATHEMATICS. 

Class I.— Bagchi, Kalidas, (Presidency) 

Class III,— Patra, Saktipada, (Presidency). 

PHYSICS. 

Class I.— Mittra, Sisirkumar, (IVcsidcnc}'). 
Acharyya, Susilkumar (Presidency). 

Class 11 — Rudra, Abina.shchandra, (Presidency). 
Pr.adhan, Sitanath, (Non-(’oll). 

Class HI.- Mukliopadh3’ay, Dhircndranath, 1 Presi- 
dency). Basu Sibnarayan, Presidency). Mukho- 
padhyay, Dwarkanath, ( Presidency). 

CHEMISTRY. 

Class I.— Datta, Rasiklal, (Presid<‘ncy). Raj', 
Kshitischandra, (Non-Coll). Cihosh, Brajendranalh, 
(University). 

Class 1 1 .— Sengupta, Jiloiidrakumar, (Prcsidenc)'). 
Sen, Surendrabhush.qn, (Presidency). H.tsu Paresh- 
nath, (Univ'crsity). Gupta, Harcndranath, (Presiilcmy). 
Basu, Nirmalcliandia, (Non-C'oll). ?.’ajumdar, 
jnanendranarayan t Presidency). Cihosh, Sudhamay, 
Udnivesity). 

Class HI.— Chakrabarti, Akhilchandra, (Presi- 
dency). Sanyal, Phaniljhushan, | Non-Coll). Mukho- 
padh3'ay, Pannalal, (Presidency). 

GEOLOGY. 

Class II. — Miikhopadhyay, Phanindranath, (Uni- 
versity). Basu, Satyendrakumar, (University). Basu 
Birendrakumar, (University). 

Class III. — Basu. Barendranath, ( I ’ niversity) 
Datta, Sureschandra. (University). Datta, Nanilal, 
(University). Sen, Nityaranjan, (Non-(Joll). 

BOTANY. 

Cllass III.— Sen, Rajkumar, (Non-CJolI). 


At the Final B. L. Examination held in July 1912, 
190 students have passed, of whom 7 arc 
H. L. Results placed in the first division and 183 in the 
second division. Kaliprasad Khaitan 
from University Law College heads the list of success- 
ful candidates. ^ 

M'he ‘ Gazette of India ” notifies that Balm 
Benoyendra Nath Sen, M.A. (^aptain 
Feiio C, L. Peart, Lt.-CmI. Deare I.M.S., and 

Mr. H. Stephen, M. A. are nominated 
ordinary b'ellows of the Calcutta University. 

The following candidates are elected to the Govcin- 
ment Ori.ssa Law Scholarships: Rabin- 
Mohan Datta. Harihar Dass, Kripa 
.<io.irs Sindhii Misra, Bhiin R.aii, Shaikh Man- 
sur, and Dibya Sinha Pani^iahi. 'fhe scholarships 
are tenable at the University Law College, ('alcntta. 

BOMBAY UNIVERSITY. 

The Preliminary Scientific, Intermediate M. B. 
B. S. and Second L. M. S. Examinii 
Medical tions are to be belli on the i gtli and 

Exams 20tli September and on the 7th 

October. The following gentlemen are 
appointed as examineis, PKvr.[.iM. Scikniikic : 
Chemistry — Major W. II. Dickinson M. B. B. Ch. 
I.M.S, and A. K. Tun ]'>q. Bioloi^y — Messrs T. I). 
Velankar and B. P. Karani. Physics — Messrs 
D. R. Bondi ami L L. Joshi. Intkkmkdiatk 
M. B. B. S. — Anatomy — Major 'P. S. Novis and l\Ir. 
I). D Baria. Physioh^^y and Histology — IMajor 
L. R. Jlulchinson and Mr. M. D. D. (Blder. 
Materia Medica and Messrs 1 C 

Moses and S. A. Banker. Skconu L. M. S. — Ana- 
tomy — Major 'P. S. Novis and Dr. H. A. Nakhooda. 
Physiology and Histology — Major Ilutcliinson and 
Mr. D. L, Gonslaves. 

Nolice is being given lliat the fellowship will 
fall vacant on ist. January 1913. 'Plic 
Mangald.is sumbitlirig applications is 

Tnwdlt^"^ be i8tb October 1912. It is 

Fcilow.ship <^peu to all graduates of#lhe Bomb.ay 
University, being Hindus who shall 
not he more than five years’ standing from dale of 
tludr graduation. It shall be tenable by any one 
fellow for a space of three years. The conditions 
of tenure are that the fellow must leave Bombay 
and proceed to Europe within two months after his 
election ; that he sliall spend the whole of the 
three years subsequent to the date of his leaving 
India for Europe, out of India, and six months 
at least out (if each year in Great Britain or 
IrcUnd ; and that he shall report twice a year to 
the University Registrar as to the mode in which 
his lime has been spent. The fellowship was 
endowed in 1863. The fellow shall receive . n 
half-yearly instalments the interest due upon he 
endowment. 
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PUNJAB UNIVERSITY. 

On whatever date in September or October a 
College opens, no student shall be 
Admissions admitted to a new class who does not 
» join within 7 days of the opening of 
the College. All applicn lions from candidates 
requesting to appear privately at the Examinations 
of the University of 1913 should reach the Regis- 
trar's office not later than 15 days before the 
beginning of the Session. No candidate should be 
recommended as a private candidate (t) if he has 
failed to pass in Practical vScience ; (») for the 
Engineering Examination ; (lii) if for the H.A., 
B.Sc., B.T., he fails in two subjects or for the 
Intermediate, in three subjects ; (iv) unless his 
application is forwarded by the Principal of the 
College he has last attended with certification of 
the correctness of the facts stated and a record of 
his Mouse Examination Results. 

At the Intermediate Exam, in Arts 544 candi- 
dates have passed of whom 47 are 
Kxam. placed in First Division 351 in Second 
Results 1912 Division and 146 in the Third Division. 

Atrna Ram Bhadwan (D..'\. V. College) 
stood first. At theintermediate Exam, in Science, 
125 students have passed of whom 33 are placed 
in first division, 82 in second division and ro in 
third division. Kailash Ch. IMohindra Govt. Coll, 
r.ahore headed the list. 51 candidates passed in 
the Additional Test in Chemistry. • 

At the B.A. Examination (Pass) 192 students 
passed of whom 5 are placed in first division, 98 
in second division, 89 in the third division. Ajudhia 
Nath (I). A. V. C'oll.) stood first. 

The following have got Honours at the B.A. 
P'xarn. — English — Daulat Ram Badhwan f DA-V 
College). 

Sanskrit — Jai Krishna Sharma, Ramlal Sharma 
(DA-V College) Ram Cliandra Manochar 
(Government College). Ram Labhaya (DA-V). 
Krishna Chandra (F. C. College). 

Persian — Nazir Ahmad (F. C. College). 
Mohammad Kazin (Lslamia). Newul Kishore 
Varma (Govt. Coll). 

Philosophy — Satish Chandra Chalterji, Barakal 
Rahmat Ullah, Sliambhu Nath Gunjee (St. Stephen’s 
College) 

Economics Sahai Mankandru (Dyal Singh 
College). 

History — Rajaram Varma, Chuni Lai Anand 
(DA V). 

Physics — Daulat Ram Hooja (Govt. College). 

Applied Mathejnalics—\\A\ Mukund Kalra 
(DA-V). Parmanand Jain (Dyal Singh). Abinash 
Chandra Biswas (F. C. College). Khanda Ram 
Kalra (DA-V). Naihu Ram (Dyal Singh). Padain 
Chand Taela (St. Stephen's). Ishar Singh Guman 
(Govt. Coll) Anand Prakash (F. C. College). 


Pure Mathematics — Ajudhia Nath (DA-V). 
Wazin Singh Aggarwal (Govt.) Krishan Lai Sharma 
(F. C College) Ilem (’h. Jain (Govt). Kcdar 
Ndth (DA-Vj. Bindra Ban (Dyal Singh). Dina 
Nath Kainpal (Govi). Baldeo Singh (DA-V). 

B. Sc. Examination : — First Division — Sri 
Kishan Kipur (Govt. Coll). Raghu Nath Dass 
'l alwar (F. C. Coll). Second Divn. — S. L. Ghosh 
(Govt ) F. Maya Das (F. C. Coll ). Kundan Lai 
Bhati, Shiva Deva Singh Greval, Haripada Chow- 
dhury, Bahadur Singli, Har Narinjan Dass 
Coomawe, Karain Chand Mehta (Govt. Coll). 
Honours ; Astronomv — Sri Krishan Kapur (Govt. 
Coll.j Raghu Dass ralwar {F. C. Coll) Jiwan 
Dass Setlii (GcA't. Coll). Zloology Deva 
Singh, liar Narinjan Dass Coomawe (Govt. Coll). 

Tabulatkd List. 

i 'rhe names of the Colleges are arranged in 
order of the no. of points gained by each by the 
method of marking as follows : 3 points for every 
honour^ 3, 2 & i respectively for each First or 
or Second or Third Divisions] 

B. A. 




D. A-V. College, Lahore ... 
Forman Christian College Do. ... 
Government College Do. ... 
Dyal Singh College, Do. ... 

St. Stephen’s College, Delhi 
Islainia College, Lahore 
Rrivat** Candidates 
Prince of Wales' College, Jammu... 
Khalsa College, Amritsar 
Mohindra College Patiala 
Gi»rdon Mission College Rawalpindi 
Sri Pratap College Srinagar 

BSc. 

Government College, Lahore 
Forman Christi.an College Do, ... 
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Government College, Lahore .. 13 30 

Forman Christian College, Do. ... 11 19 

Dyal Singh College, Do. .*• 4 9 

D. A-V. College, Do. ... i n 

Gordon Mission College, Rawalpindi 2 7 

Khalsa College, Amritsar. ••• 2 3 
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The seventy-seventh commemoration of 
Founder’s Day of La iMartiniere, 
La Marti- Calcultn, was celehratecl in the 
n-iv College premises on rriday noon, 
the 13th instant Mr. \V. A. Lee 
presided and there was a large attiuulance of 
ladies and gentlemen. Among those' present 
were Mr. Justice Chitty, theVen’ble Archdea- 
con Wickens, Canon Jackson, Mr. J, H. 
Hechle, Rev. Mr. Gee and Rev. Mr. Meldrum. 

The proceedings commenced with service 
in the School Chapel at noon, the special 
form of service for Founder's day being used. 
The preacher was the Vcn’ble Archdeacon 
Wickens. In the course of the sermon the 
Archdeacon exhorted his young hearers that 
side by side with the best education that they 
were receiving they should try to cultivate 
the best character. Tlu y could do that Ix-st 
by first following the 'fen Comnlandments 
of God, and by introspection to what 
their weak points were. They should in 
this respect aim at perfection. There was 
no pood of their saying that they tried to 
become perfect. The weakest part of their 
character at the crucial point might not stand 
the strain and might land them into difficul- 
ties. The only way how to cultivate their 
character was to begin doing so while tin y 
were young, by strictly following the Ten 
Commandments of God, and trying daily to 
rectify thi ir weak points. 

After the service the President presented 
the Founder's medals for good conduct and 
other medals and certificates. 

The President then addres.sed the assem- 
bly. In the course ol his address he said 
that to feel that one's talent in some respects 
deserved and obtained a distinction beyond 
others was to feel an importance and up- 
lifting which gave one pride of oneself. It 


was a very good thing to have a desire to 
be at the head Form, to be at the top of the 
class, captain of the team, leader of the 
patrol, a colour sergt, and the most successful 
among the competitors. But they coujd not 
all be the first , they could not so to speak 
become the Generals of the Army but all 
could aim at that position There were so 
many important and impressive historical 
personages that they could not remember 
the names of all of them. To the mind of 
the speaker there was one figure in the 
history wdio appealed to his imagination 
more than anyother — he was not a general 
or a leader of men, but a man in whom the 
whole of the United States and the whole 
body of Ihe Cubans had the greatest faith 
and trust to carry out their wishes at a 
critical portion of Cuba’s condition. That 
youngman was Rowan, a woodman and 
scout, 'fhe story about the man was that 
during the recent Cuban insurrection about 
14 years ago, owing to ihe maltreatment of 
the Cubans by tlie Spaniards, the Americans 
and Cubans made common cause and carried 
on a war against Spain. In order to finish 
the war quickly, the American General 
thought it important to send a letter to the 
Cuban leader as to how they should combine. 
The American General did not know the 
whereabouts of the Cuban leader. The 
country being mountainous nobody knew 
the head quarters of the header and every- 
body Uiiew how risky it was to pass through 
such a country especially at a time of internal 
dissension, lest lie might b^^ put down as a 
spy by one or the other of the parties and be 
likely to be shot. There was one fellow 
named Rowan, a very reliable ^man and a 
person who could alwa)s be trusted to carry 
out any orders entrusted to him. The letter 
was then made over to Rowan who took it 
wrapt up in a piece of w.iterproof fastened on 
to his belt. Rowan was lost sight of for 
some days but be eventually succeeded 
in taking the letter to the leaders of the 
Cubans and thus saved the prolongation of 
the war. 

The Pres*ident said that he hoped that 
the students of this institution would emulate 
the character of Rowan for reliability. The 
secret of getting such a reputation always 
lay in the fact of doing their best in times of 
stress. Whatever they did they should do 
as if that was just the one thing in the world 
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that they wanted to do. The students of 
this institution were fortunate in belonging 
to it. It was a school of which they should 
be very proud. He hoped that when they 
left the school they would one and all join 
the ‘^Old Boys* Unions” and thus help the 
school which was doing so much for them. 
In conclusion he said that they should not 
slacken their efforts but should continue to 
persevere. 

With the singing of -‘Vive La Marti- 
niere/^ followed by “God Save the King,” 
the proceedings closed with cheers for the 
for the President, Mr. Arden Wood, Princi- 
pal of the Boys' School, Miss Raymond, 
Principal of the Girls' School, the Masters 
and the Old Boys. 

The dinner given to the boys and girls 
in accordance with the Founder’s will was 
served in the Dining Hall of each School 
immediately after the conclusion of the pro- 
ceedings in the Chapel. 

During the dinner the toast “ The me- 
mory of the Founder, General Claude 
Martin,” was drunk in solemn silence. 


Pandit Harnandan Pande, B.A., ex- 
St udent of the Patna Coljcge, has 
CoVte granted a scholarship of 

Rs. 75 per mensem for research 
work in the archieological department. This 
is the first instance in which a Beharee has 
been awarded the Government of India’s 
Scholarship. 


The Inaugural Meeting of the Associated So 
ejeties was held on Monday the i6th 
The Madras J|*stant at 5- 10 P.M, in the Anderson 

College” Esplanade^ under the Chair- 

manship of the Hon’ble Sir Justice 
J. E. P. Wallis. Barrister-at-law and Vice- 
Chancellor of the Madras University. Mr. V. 
S. Sreenivasa Sastriar, B.A. LT., of the 
Servants of India Society, delivered an 
address on “ Literary Occupations in South 
India.” 


Mr. Reginald Arbonin Nelson, 
Principal Law College Madras has 
^ * been granted an extension of leave 
on Medical certificate for three months. 


A Correspondent WTites College Day 
will be celebrated on the 21st 
September, It is hoped that as 
Mangalore many as the old students as possible 
will be present and will show their 
interest in the College by subscribing tow'ards 
the expenses. Subscriptions may be sent to 
the President College Day Committee, 
Government College Mangalore, 


Mr. C. E. C. Fischer has organised a 
movement to celebrate the Arbor 
Colleg^”^^ Day in Coimbatore annually. He 
Arbor Day called for a meeting of Principals 
and Head Masters of the various 
schools before he went on tour a few days. 
It was attended by Mr. E. E. Berry M.A., 
(Cantab), Rev. F. Heade M.A., Messrs. 
K. Kannan, B.A., L.T., and PJ. Devasagayam, 
B.A., LT. It was at this meeting decided to 
address the young boys of the Schools in 
their own vernaculars on the above subject, 
so that the younger generation may come to 
have an abiding interest in nature study in 
general and tree planting in particular. In 
this their co-operation and sympathy was 
assured and it was decided to ascertain, 
w’hat extent of land was available for planting 
trees. For the present the promoters deci- 
ded that the now “ Coronation Park ” might, 
with advantage, be planted with various kinds 
of trees by the pupils of the various institu- 
tions for. boys and girls. 

It is the opinion of the organiser to give 
these addresses in Tamil by the two Indian 
members of the staff of the Madras Forest 
College in vernacular, Messrs. V. Subramania 
Iyer, M.A. and V, R. Venkatrama Iyer and 
and Messrs. C, E. C. Fischer and Cowley 
Brown in English. 

The first lecture was delivered on the 24th 
August, to the pupils of the first, second and 
third forms of the Coimbatore College Branch 
at the College Hall, by Mr. V, Subramania 
Iyer in Tamil, on the subject of Arbor Day. 
The lecturer traced the history of the move- 
ment and its observance by the Schools in 
Western countries (Europe, America,) and 
also in some parts of A.<iia, in great detail. 
He impressed clearly upon the youngsters 
present on the importance of Arboriculture 
and exhorted them to take an intelligent 
interest in the vegetable world. 
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On Wednesday evening, August 20th, 
there ended a series of student 
Student conferences which will lUrirk an 

Negombo in the history of Christian 

Ceylon student organizations in Ceylon. 

So valuable and so successful were 
these meetings felt to be that by a unanimous 
vote it was decided that similar stu<lent camps 
should be held annually. 

The attendance was not large — the numbers 
were purposely limited, — the register showing 
a total of between fifty and sixty students 
and leaders. Ceylon India, England and 
America were each represented, tlu; India 
delegation including 13. L. Rallior Ram, and 
S. F. Singha, the two secretaries of the 
Punjab Christian student Union, who are on 
a tour of student camps about to be held in 
in India and who are incidentally working in 
the interests of an all-India student confer- 
ence to be held during the coming visit of 
Mr. John R. Mott. 

Inevitably the Y. M. C. A. leaders bulked 
large in these conferences, as these are the 
men who are in the forefornt of work among 
the students, Messrs. T. C. Carter and 
F. V. Slack, were present from India, together 
with M. G. Brooks and W. W. Crutchfield, 
General Secretaries for Ceylon. Along with 
these were associated as leaders several of 
the younger men from Trinity College, Jaff- 
na College, Wesley College and Richmond 
College, St. John’s and Kings wood also had 
student representatives. Several speakers not 
directly connected with any College were 
secured for special meetings, but a large 
proportion of the work was done by the 
students themselves. 

His Excellency Sir George Clarke on the 
5th September opened tin- N. M. 
Ferpsson Wadia amphitheatre as part of the 
PoonT Fergusson College. This college 
which is managed by the Deccan 
Education Society secured a grant of Rs, 
25,000 from the trustees of the Wadia chari- 
ties and decided the name of the building 
after them. There was a large gathering 
present to witness the ceremony. Sir George 
Clarke made a long speech eulogising the 
work of the College and combating the idea 
of Colonial Self-Government as something 
that involved absolute destruction of all that 
is most deeply ingrained in the life of the 
people of India. 


An Old Boys^ Association and Club of 
the Rajkumar College which has 
Rajkumqr been founded at Rajkot held its 
College (tinner party on the 30th 

Old Boys* August. The Club whichc was 
Club established a year ago received a 

good support from H. H. the 
jamsaheb atid the Hon. Mr. Hill. The Club 
consists of 40 members, 24 members and 
other European guests took part in the party 
held on the 30th, among whom were the 
Agent to the Governor Mr. J. Sladen, and H. 
H. the Maharao of Cutch. His Highness as 
President of the Club made a short speech. 
No buihling is as yet erected for the Club. 
A fund has be(*n raised and Rs. one lakh and 
a half have been subscribed and a resolution 
was passed in the meeting held on the 29th 
for collecting half the amount To the club 
building fund the subscriptions are : — Rs. 
12000 by the Junagadh State, H. II. the Maha 
raorshi of Cutch Rs. 1,00,000, H. H. the 
Thakor Saheb of Morvi Rs. t 0,000, H. H. the 
Rajasaheb of Dhrangadhra Rs. 5000, tlie 
Nawab Saheb of Radhanpur Rs. 4,000, the 
Porbandar State Rs. 4000, the Rajasaheb of 
Wankaner Rs. 3000, the Thakore Saheb of 
Liml)di Rs. 3000, the Palitana Slate :Rs. 3000 
and the •fhakor Saheb of Rajkot Rs. 2000. 

ThK annual prize distribution gathering of 
tlui Barton Female Training College 
Barton was lield in the evening of the 
by male 5^|i inst., ill the Connaught Durbar 
Hall Kathiawar^ under the presi- 
Kathiaw.ar deiltship of Mr. J. SladtUl, 1. C. S., 
Agent to the Governor in Kathia- 
war, Tin; gathering was largely attended by 
the Agency European and NatiVe ollicers, 
Rajkumarsof the Rajkumar Collt;g(‘, promi- 
nent gentle men of the city and civil station 
and the staff of the educational department. 
In the beginning the lady students of the 
College recited a song in Sanskrit and then 
the girls of the practising school, went 
through scarf drill, the Gujarati song and 
dialogue. The report of the College 
was then read out by Mr. C. J. Mayne, Prin- 
cipal Rajkumar College on behalf of the 
Lady Superintendent. 


The Rev. Dr. Mackichan, 
M. A., D. D., L. L. D. Principal, 
Junagadh Wilson College, Bombay deli- 
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vered a lecture on ‘*Lord Kelvin his life 
and work* to the” students of the Bahauddin 
College, on Saturday evening, the 24th ult. 
in the Colh ge Hall, when Mr. L. Roliertson 
I. C.S. Administrator, Ju?uigadh State presided. 
In response to the invitation sent by the 
Principal, eminent state officials and gentle- 
men of note graced the occasion with their 
presence, which was largely attended by 
students present and past. 

After briefly alluding to the admirable work 
the college was doing towards the efficient 
coaching up of students under its able Prin- 
cipal Mr. James Scott and pointing out the 
advantages the students of Kathiawargenerally 
and local students particularly, had been 
deriving from such an institution as the 
college, he came to the subject proper which 
he handled in a way singularly creditable to 
to his power of elocution and scientific 
accuracy in the ac(|uisition of knowledge. A 
detailed and correct account of the youthful 
and laborious studies of ‘one of the greatest 
physicists Great Britain has ever produced ** 
interested the curious audience and taught 
so many important lessons to students of 
science. The general attention and interest 
centred round the lectur(T^s discriminate and 
vividly descriptive enumeration of Sir 
William Thompson's inventionsand discoveries 
which have laid the present civilized world 
under deep debt of everla.sting gratituder 
While deducing the general lessons and 
sound morals from such a noteworthy and 
eventful life, as that of Lord Kelvin, which 
bore ample testimony to his nicety of judgment 
and tact of orderly arrangement, he hit u[)on 
the right mark in laying stress upon the 
strength of ^character a professor or a teacher 
ought to possess, a permanent print as it 
leaves upon the pupils under him. 

Mr. Keshaolal Labhshanker Oza. M. A. 
has been appointed. Lecturer in English, with 
effect from 1st September, 1912. The college 
closes on the 30th instant for the long vacation 
to reopen in January 1913. 


A CORRIJSPONDKNT WRITES Ig- 
Every Kashmiri deeply feels the undesir- 
able absence of Bandit Ikbal Krishen 
CoiUge**’ Shargha B. A, F. A. U., the Prin- 
Srinagar cipal at the College, for about one 
year. Happy was the luck of 
Kashmir when it secured his services as the 
Principal in the year 1910. The condition at 


the College was miserable before his arrival. 
The material and the financial basis were 
far below the ordinary standard, and it had 
few really efficient and qualified men on its 
staff. To he brief, our most esteemed and 
beloved pandit sahib had to meet manv 
difficulties which he calmly faced wdth augiiic 
patience and endurance. Ever exercising his 
untiring efforts ever setting his whole heart 
exclusively in the good and welfare of the 
College, he proved a heavenly support. The 
.scope here does not allow a full enumeration 
of his effective and wise measures that he took 
to ameliorate its condition. In recognition 
of his pr.aiscworthy services thus rendered 
to tlie College he was granted a khilat (a robe 
of honour) hy the Durbar and His Highness 
the Maharaja .Sahib Bahadur who highly 
appreciated his work at the Inst education 
meeting of the State. He after many struggles 
succeeded in procuring affiliation in B. A. 
History and Philosophy and always remained 
anxious to secure the highest position for the 
institution. 

Our pandit sahib is not less known and 
appreciated in India, Europe and America 
for his high achievements in philosophy and 
therefore it is hardly necessary to write more. 
All the present physical, moral, religious and 
intellectual accomplishments of the College 
are due to his unswerving faith in the ideal 
of .service, his sense of responsibility and his 
deep rooted love that he bears to Kashmir 
which is his real home. 

Professor Chakravarti of Cotton College 
Gauhaii will .soon be coming to officiate as 
the Principal. 

On his tour to Kashmir H. E. the Viceroy 
will pay a visit to the College on the 13th of 
October 1912. 

The annual Budget meeting of the 
Trustees of the Aligarh College is 
Colle^ to be held on 29th September. The 
Aligarh figures of the Budget areas follows: — 
Estimated income for 1912-13 Rs. 
2,30, 409. expenditure Rs, 2 50,641 ; deficit 
Rs. 20,232. In order to make up for the 
deficit the Trustees have asked the Central 
Committee of the Mahomedan University to 
grant them the sum by way of a loan, but the 
matter is still under di.scussion. 
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The results of the City and Guilds of 
London Institute (examinations held 
City and in the Victoria Jubilee Technical 
Exams Institute, Byculla, Bombay, in 

Indian April, havc been received. 

Successes Thirty-two students of the Ins* 

titute entered for the cotton spin- 
ning examination and 28, or 88 per cent., 
were successful, viJSf.f 12 in the ordinary 
grade I year, 10 in the ordinary grade II 
year and 3 in the final section A and 3 in 
final section B. Thirty-one students of the 
Institute entered for the cotton weaving exa- 
mination, and 31, or 100 per cent., were 
successful, vis. 14 in the grade 1^ 13 in grade 
II, and 4 in the honours grade. Seventeen 
of the Institute students entered for the 
mechanical engineering examination and 
6 . or 35 per cent, were successful, v/s, 5 in 
grade I, and i in grade II. Thirty-nine stu- 
dents of the Institute entered for the electri- 
cal engineering examination, and 21, or 68 
percent. ere successful, v/s, ii in grade 
I, 9 in grade II, continuous current and i 
in grade II, alternate current. F'ourteen stu 
dents of the Institute entered fur the motor 
car engineering examination and 7 or 50 per 
cent., were successful. Telegraphy : appeared 
20, passed 7 ; telephony: app ared 8, passed4 

These results compare very favourably 
with the results obtained in England, the 
papers and conditions of examinations being 
the same in both cases. 

The following is the list of successes for- 
warded from the authorities in London : — 

Cotton Dyeing, Grade I — Atmaram V. 
Nimbkar and Gunderia H. 

Cotton and Linen, Bleaching and Finish- 
ing, Grade I. --Amarcndra Nath Bose. 

Cotton Spinning, Grade I. — 14. 

Cotton Spinning, Grade II.— Aaludin J. 
Nathani ; Naoroji P. Dalai ; Row V. Hanu- 
mani.a ; Chobe D. J. 5 Syed Abdul Majid ; 


Meswani V. M. ; Gajanan V. Kune ; Bhag- 
wager J. N. ; Hoal Eliah and Ratilal H. 
Kapali. 

Cotton Spinning, Final, Section A — 
Nilkant Sortur V. , Sorabji IL Dalai and 
Advani P. B. 

Cotton Spinning Final Section B. — 
Darashah IL Kalapesi ; Pillai K. S. ; and 
Engineer Naoroji H. 

Cotton Weaving, Grade I — 16. 

Cotton Weaving, Grade II -Venkata- 
subramania Aiyer P. V. ; Manecksha B. 
Cooper ; Bhimarao P. Kulkarni ; Mahedoe 
B. Mande ; Moreshwar N. Jape ; Advani 
P. B. ; Harilal M. Patel ; J. R. Limaye ; 
Naoroji A. Darukhanawala ; Engineer Naoroji 
H. ; Prabhakar 11 . Godbole ; Chet Ram 
Aggarvval ; and Syed Abdul Majid. 

Cotton Weaving Final, Section A. — 
ValladresJ. F. 

Cotton Weaving Fiiuil. Section B.— 
Nariman A. Wadia . Mahadeo B. Maiulc ; 
and Chandulal T. Deshbhakta. 

Tclegraphv, Grade I-— Naranji B. Dt-sai ; 
Parikh J. H ; f\?reira C. F. ; Nadlian, 
V R. H. ; Makanji V. Desai ; and Udipi 
Srinivasa Rao. 

Telegraphy, Final. — Inamdar U. V. 

Telephony, Grade 1 — Jivanji P. Desai ; 
Fadhan V. R. H. ; Ratilal N. Daftary ; and 
Vaman B* M.ihant. 

Electrical Engineering, Grade I. — 14 

Electrical Engin(*eiing (Continuous Cnr- 
re*^) Grade II —Jivanji P-ngji Di^sai ; Ard.-shir 
K. Modi; Jagdishchaudra M.diindra; Nadhan 
V. R. H. 

Electrical Engineering (Continuous Cur- 
rent). Grade II. — Inamdir U. V.; Ratilal 
N, Daftary; Hormiisji S. Doctor; Krishna- 
rao D. Nerurker ; and Filial N. S. 

Electrical Engineering (.‘\lternate Cur- 
rent , Grade II. — Pillai N. S. 

Mechanical Engineering (ira<le 1 . — Dorai- 
swami K. ; Valsangkar V. S. ; Homi N. Sha- 
stri ; Viswandhan S. ; Iyengar S. Narasimha ; 
and Kandandpaili S. Bhadra. 

Mechanical Engineering, Grade II. — 
Kandanapalli S. Bhadra. 

Joinery, Grade L— Gajanan K. Arass ; and 
Victor S. Mohen. 

Carpentry and Joinery, Grade II. — Sada- 
shiv B. Pangarkar. 
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Milliiiir Kloiir Manufacturing), Gra«lc 
I.— rjlaram K H.ihl. 

Millini( rioiir Manufacruri in.;), b'iual. 
Dadahhoy R Motiwala 

Pftnciplt's of Arts in |^'lltcrn D- siu;nin» 
Grarlc, I. - Puiij:«l)i Mir.niand C. 

Motor (^nr Mn.dnf, ni'-ii, Gradi; f.— Man- 
chtT L^l Paiicscr: Goriiai H. Misiry : Do 
Rozario IVtcr V. ; Ranianunti C. ; (.‘h.iiulra- 
shekara lya 11 . R. : Monon W C. K. ; and 
Pereira ('. F. 

hanriiieors Qiiantitij-s and K^tiniai iiu;, 
Grade I. — Cbandrashekara Iva H. 

Knt^ineer'N* Oii.mtities and Rstimatini^. 
Final Ja^dischandra Mahindra. 

('ollon .S|)iimini4. Grade II. Wesmakor 

N (i. 

! lie n^'^ident of Dinaporc PaiiKipore 
and Khatrole were invit'd liv 
TerhiiV.il l^ffdher (ieori^/e Principal of St. 
H.ili .Mif'lh'ud’s Hiuh School, Kiirji, to 

Dinapon- witiie.s.s ih<* e< remonv of layioir the 
foundation sl .ne of a h dl for impart- 
ing manual ins' ruction. 'I'lie youui^ maharaja 
of Hulwa Mccomp inied by his motln'r. tin* 
Maharani S iheba, m'»lored doa 11 lo the School 
ami the lormor oas conducted to a st‘at on 
the d lis an 1 th ■ l liter wa^ receiv'ol by Mr^. 
L. (i. Miller o'l behalt' ot the principal ami 
taken up-tairs win it* a ponion of the t«*rrace 
was screened olf Iimmi which she was abh; to 
witness the proc< ssinn in the lawn b(!l()w. 
The school (hoirsaiii.^ a sone of \^(•lc:)me and 
the principal read an address in which he 
e.Ktolle*d tin* virtues ul tlm house ol lintwa and 
expreS'^ed ^ileasure at being permitted to 
name the Hall alter it. I lie Maharaja briefly 
replied on b'*half of his mother and himstdt 
and said that although their ri ligion dilTered 
vet he believed tha' it was the sone God thev 
all worship[)ed and he hoped and pray«*d to 
him that the school inij^lU flourish and meet 
with every Mici'es>. lb* then proicetled lo 
lay ilie foundation stone and on his rt*turnini; 
to the dais the principal tlianke(l»th(‘ Maharaja 
and Maharani lor having gracml tin* occasioi. 
ainl for ther ^enerous ^ift of Rs. 7,000 for the 
construction of the hall 
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National Medical College Bengal. 


oundation Day. 

rile F'lundalion iav cehbralion ol the 
National Medieal (h)il* gr to .k placi* on 
Satnrtlay. the i pli instant Mr Justi- »* 
A. Chaudhnri pn-sidin^ over a largf att'*n- 
d.inee of the members ol tin* ('Mli<*g.* stafi 
and sever.d oiher*' iiU«Te-ti-d in tin; weliare 
of th«- Institution . 

Annual RKfokr. 

Dr. M ( hundi-r L.K.i .Ik. L.R.i: S.. 
(Fdin.) read tie* annual r port. lew 191I-IJ, 
which stated amoii;.; olhtw tilings: Col. 
Harris at a (Orilerence at llu* "^ecTetariat 
>uggrsl''(l that all tiu* inslitutioMs should 
inetA and sit'le atm. Most tlu.-mselves any 
scheme Uy which the amaloamaiion could 
b»‘ brought about Tim various instit ut ioi.s 
m(*t on st'veral 01 cations and :it last agreed 
upon a scheme of ariialg iiint ">n. The 
central ideas bei 'g (l) 1 lu* lormation ot a 
('Oil joint bo.wd on the lines of tli.: Royal 
Collegt* ol Phvsii ian.s and Surgeons, Fngland, 
eonsisti ig ot memhets of ilu* various insti- 
tutions log( ilior wiih ollicial representatives 
and ne'inlx-rs of l iie gcm-ral jirofession ; 
(i this board to ha\*- a gt'iieral power of 
laving down tiie standard of (ixaminatiun, 
appointing examiiuws and other rules for the 
management of the amalgamated institution 
(3;. there were lo b^- two insiitutions which 
while having li.eir own internal cominitiee 
management, would be under the general 
management of the conjoint Board. The 
pi. Ml followed being in the main on the 
principle of what prev.dls in the general or 
Arts College which while having tlmir own 
internal or house committee of management 
are undei the University lor all general 
pnrpo>e such as standard of t(*a( liing exa- 
minations ete., (4) thal thert; would lie in 
e.ich institution (a) a college defiartment 
w'hieh w’ould if well-ec|ni[)pt*«l lx* alliliatcd to 
ihe univeisitv for the M. B degree ; and (b) 
a school department consisting ol a verna- 
cular and English .section ; i5) as regards 
clinical instruction, it was suggested that it 
should be carried on at the hospital attached 
to the respective institutions and also per- 
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mission was sought to utilise the Mayo, 
Shambhu Nath Pundit and Chandney hospi- 
tals either under the present staff or such 
other arrangement which was to be made 
later ; (6) the examination for which the 
students would appear would be a recognisable 
qualification. 

Having distributed the certificates and 
diplomas Mr. Justice Chaudhury addressed 
the assembly, saying that such institutions 
were a necessity, for the Government ones 
were not sufficient to cope with the demand. 
He wished the institution every success. 

A vote of thanks to the president ter 
minated the proceedings. 

Lectures : — Lectures continue to be deli- 
vered reguLarly and in order to improve tht‘ 
growing needs of the practical subjects. 
Several demonstrators have been appointed 
so that more imlividual attention tnay oe 
given to the students. 

Dissections : — VVe have also i creased 
the dissection staff by the addition of d(‘mon- 
slrators. 

Discipline : -Discipline of tlie institution 
remains at a high waicr-mark, the institu- 
tion being singularly fre from the trouble 
which we have lately nad. 

Improvements: -Resides the addition to 
the staff noted abov<* consid< ral)le. addition 
has been made to diagrams. Pathologieal and 
Anatomical specimens. Through the nuini- 
li ient donation of tin* Honourable Maluiraja 
Bahadur of Kasimhazar, instruments for 
the physiological, Botani< al and (’hemical 
laboratories of the standard prescribed by 
the Universitit s have been purchasec'. Un- 
fortunately space being limited we are con- 
siderably handicapped in fitting up the 
lab iratory properl v. However we have done 
the best we could and when w'e remove to 
our new' buildings, >ve hope to arrange tln*se 
laboratories in such a manner as to make 
them a model of their kind. 

Visitors : During the course of the year, 
several distinguished Officials and non 
Officials visited our institution amongst them 
being the Honourable Mr. \V. C. Coliin i.C.S., 
Presidency Commissioner, the Honourable 
Raja Kishori Lai Goswamy, Executive 
Member, Bengal Governmv^nt, the Honourable 
Mr. Ananda Rao, Dew'an of Mysore who paid a 
surprise visit, Babu Saroda Charan Mitter, 
late Judge High Court and Sir Pratul 
Chandra Chatterjee K.C.S.L late Chief Judge 


Lahore. They were all pleased with the 
working of the institution and encouraged 
the staff in their work. 

PUNJAB AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

Simla, Sept. II. — It has been decided by 
the Punjab Government to inaugurate a class 
from October ist next, for a vernacular course 
at the Punjab Agriculturd College, Layallf)ur. 
The present scimtific courses it the College 
do not provide for simple demonstrative 
teaching such as would benefit practical 
farmers, and the addition of the new verna- 
cular course to the curriculum wdll, therefore 
provide comprehensive instruction for all 
those desirous of improving th< ir know'leclge 
of agriculture. The instruction will be simple 
and the bulk of the teaching demonstrative. 
The class will placed under the superin- 
tendence of a Colh'ge diplomate. This 
course is intended for (i) large landowners, 
w'ho desire to improve their farms;; (2) persons, 
who wish to adopt the profession of land- 
agents or managers of estates under the 
Court of Wards ; (3) select»'d rc^venue officials 
deputed by a Deputy-Commission(*r ; (4) 

Normal Schol maHers ; (5) small zemindar.s, 
who have passed the primary school ex- 
amination. All applications for admission to 
the vernacular course should be addrt:ssed to 
the Principal of the College. 

A special grant of tw'o lakhs of rupees 
hc*s been prnvid(*d in the curr»Mit y(‘ar's Educa- 
tion State Kund budget for tb.e* e.xpansion of 
primary ediu'alion iji the Mysore State, ol 
which one lakh is for opening i^ew' schools 
and improving existing ones, and one lakh 
for school buildin-s. In addition a provision 
of Rs. 55.000 for new sc hools and Rs. 50,000 
for buildings have been included in the Village 
School Fund budget for the current year. 
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'he Inti-i national Coiii^ress of Mathe- 
matic ians OjXMitd at Cambridije 
Intcrimtional under the pr* sidency of Sir George 


Cunyress ur i x ■ 

M-mL- 


Lliiniian f^rrjfe»or of 
maticians Astronomy^ and ahum 670 dele- 
gates Iroin twenty se\en dilTerent 
countries '\erc prt sent. 

Sir (nange Darwin, in his presidential 
addi'fss, rt marked that tin* sei( nee of mathe- 
matics was now so w'ide and was already so 
much specialised that it might he doubt e<l 
whether there <*xiated to-day any man fully 
competent to understand mathem.itical 
research in all its many diserse branches. 
But if there was any place in the w<>rld in 
which so one-sided a piesident of *the body 
which liad the honour to bid them welcome 
W'as not wholly out of place, it was, perhaps, 
Cambridge. It was true that there ha<l been 
in the [last at CambridL;e great pure mathe- 
maticians, such, as Sylvester and ('aylcy, l)Ut 
they surely might claim^ without undue 
boasting that their Univ< rsity had played a 
conspicuous part in the advance of applied 
mathematics. Newton was a glory to all 
mankind, >etCambridge men weie proud that 
Fate ordained tliat he sltould have been 
Lucasian Professor tin re. Ikil as regards the 
part played by ('ambridge he referred rather 
to the men of the last hundred years, such 
as Airy, Adams, Maxwell, Stokes, Kelvin, 
and other lesser lights, who had marked out 
the lines of research in applied mathematics 
as studied at that University. 'Then, too, 
there were others, such as thrir Chancellor 
(Lord Rayleigh) who \vere happily with them. 
Up to a lew' w'ee.ks ago there was one man 
who alone of all mathematicians might have 
occupied the place which he fSir George) 
held, without misgivings as to his fitne.ss ; he 
meant Henri Poincare. It was at Rome just 
four years ago, that the first dark shadow 


fell on them of that illness which had now 
terminated fatally. The loss of France in 
his death affected the whole world. 

Notice is given of a scheme of corr peti- 
tions for a si'holarship in architeciure of the 
value of 200/. a year, and tenable 
A scholar- fQj- three years at the British 

arcLterture in Rome, the competitions 

to be conducted by the Faculty 
of Architecture of ihe British School in 
Rome, (‘andidates must be British subjects 
and under thirty years of age at the date 
of the final competition in September^ IQIS* 
The first competition W’ill be held between 
March 15 and May 15 next year. It will be 
conducted in three stages and begin with an 
open competition to qualify for the further 
stages, and will result in the selection of 
candidates to continue the competition, in 
which winners of the R.A. travelling student- 
ships, of the Soane Medallion, the Tate 
Prize, the Owen Jones Scholarship, the 
Ashpit t‘l Prize, and the (jris^cll medal will 
join. Ahso lour candidates ('ach may be 
r.mninated by the Royal .Academy, the Royal 
College of Art, the Edinburgh College of 
.Art, the Glasgow' .Schoo' ot Architecture, 
the .\rchit(‘clural Association of London, 
the I.ondon University School of Architec- 
ture, the Manch(‘Ster School of Architecture, 
and the Sheffield University Department of 
.Aichitecture The allied societies of the 
Royal Institute lA British Architects in the 
colonies will also nominate candidates. Finally, 
ten selected candidates will compete in London 
between September 15 and October 4, 1913. 

An audition of members of the Poetry 
Society was held at the Holborn Restaurant 
wdien Mr. Robertson very justly 
Jniproyed pointed to the siiperiorilv of the 
I'renrh and the Italians over 
the Anglo-Saxon race in respect of an 
unaffected and accurate ty[)e of natural 
rluciition. Even an Irishman or a Scotsman, 
said Mr. Robertson, has keener appreciation 
of the value of words than an Englishman, 
and he was anxious to impress upon teachers 
the desirability of encouraging their boys 
and girls to speak with ease and accuracy 
rather than to cultivate, as is so olten done, the 
cheap and showy art of gesticulation. It is good 
to hear counsels of wisdom and moderationon a 
subjectof so great and general importance as 
good speaking from the lips of one who has 
been, for many years past, in the front rank 
of English public elocutionists. 
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New Phases of Education. 

Collejij^a should not only trnin scholars hnt men 
and ivomen who will hecome self- 

relianl inlet lii^enl dlhen^. 

BY HKNKY STI RCKS DKINKKR, I.L I)., 
rVesiflent l.fhigh I'nivrrsity, A. 

Lflui^li Ijiiiv’t rsity was founded nearly lialf 
a century ,*i;o -in i866'by ;i t}pic.d American 
— ore of tile p<'ople -a man of sterling force 
and integritv, great, persistence of [iiirposi-. and 
mnrl\e<l individuality and strength. Asa I 'ack- 
er was oiM of the great devel opers of l\-nns\l- 
vania’s traiisporlali >n and mining interests. 
He aehiexed (U reived suciess, and, moved 
by a de^in t»> make a re turn to his State and 
(dunlry lor whal had c onn- k him, he fonndt'd 
at South Hethh hem. in the. Lehigh X'alley^ 
adjoining the old M(»raviati ( oinmunilv ol 
Hrthlrhem — in a region of gicat miMallurgit al 
mechanical, and mining industr> at railroad 
cent re, and w ithin easy leach of the gn at 
coal regions of the Slate, and in the centre 
of what has since he( 11 developed as the iiome 
ot the new'er ctum nt industry, an institution 
largly devoted to technical edmation. In 
doing this ana in donating for this purpose 
over 3.u0o,ooo, Asa Lacker not only made 
a valued contribution to the educationa I re- 
sources of our country, but he w^as a pioneer 
in the liiu' of the men wdio, by great gifts, 
have, in the last fifty years deme so much for 
the advancement of higher ediicaiion in our 
country. 

The earnestness and j)< r.sisttMice of pur- 
pose I harai ter istic of .Asa f'ackcr appear to 
hrive been impresseil on the institution he 
founded and to have rt mained. and when 
I am asked now' to speak of some phases of 
public education, I w ill reh r to tliose w hirh 
have been rather marked at L* high. 

lo achieve desenved and continuing sue 
cess an educational institution must be so 
emlowed financially that its work and atten- 
tion ('an and shall l)e absolutely concentrated 
on and devoted to the character of its product 
and not led away into any relaxation of st.di- 
dard by desire to increase the size of the 
student altendanc<^, either for tin* prestige of 
numbers or lor financial considerations ; the 
fact should always be in the minds of those 
in charge that the fees paid by students at 


colleges and universities charging even the 
highest rates never equal the a( tual cost ol 
educational service^ hones' ly rendered, the 
difference l>(‘iw(‘en the actual cost and the 
reieipts for tuition bein.:; made up by iip ome 
from endowment, and tlial efforts to im leasi^ 
the size of a stiuhoit body beyond tluj number 
which iht! resourie'i of the inslilution are 
adequate to thoroughlv train arc bound in 
th(." long run to disastrouslv rrflec'i c^ii th<‘ 
institution's standards and product. 

Above all things educators should hear 
in mind that thev an^ not 011I3' training scho- 
lars. 1'heir more important tluly is to train 
up men and vveum n — strong, self-reliant, moral, 
intelligerri litizcns, not mere bookw’orms or 
doctrinaires, 'rheit duly is as great to see 
to the body and soul wellare of their sLudeuis 
as to train minds and thwelop Irtaiu power, 
the d«-V(dopinent (d slunL manliness and 
true womanliness is tludr higlit ^t dntv. 
Lehigh is not coed'icational, bin w t‘ a[)pre- 
ciate ll’(‘ great work that is bi.dng done by 
our sister institutions, and we pay onr tribute 
of appreeialion to them for their work in this 
i ega rd. 

We men and women do not always re- 
inemher, that our yi^nngcr brethren and sisters 
are hut ourselves of years ago. We fight 
our life battles, and rarely win out by our 
own exertions or merits alone. I low man\ 
W'ouhl have fallen by th*" w'aysidr biU for the 
kindly and svmpalhi'tic, lielping h.ord of 
friends .a critical periods f Why should we 
St ♦ a higher standard of effort ami achieve- 
ment for our boys and girls ? A wise alumnus 
of Lehigh, some years ag(j, in ( ommenting 
at an alumni gathe ring on the condition ami 
ne« ds of lh(‘ univiTsitv, ( xpresseif the hope 
that in addition to maintaining our standards 
ami seeking to attract good students, and to 
turn out W’ell-tiaiiu d graduates, we should 
see to it that a man, once (Uitered at Lf high, 
was given every reasonable aid and opportunity 
to stay there, and that our pride of achieve- 
ment should rest not only in the maintt nance 
of a high standard, hut in the exercise of care 
and syntp'ithe^ic oversight of men who, but 
for such lare, might l)e dropped. 

riiere is, as we all know, at all institutions 
a more or less developed system of outside 
coaching, intended to aid deficient students. 
At some places regularly organized coaching 
schools have grown up ; the cost of this 
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supplementary instruction is generally high, 
T.nd its results seldom permanently beneficial 
where it is applied as a cramming process to 
Ht a student tor passing a quiz or examination. 
It may enable him to meet the one test, but 
the stimulant is oidy tc-mporary^ and in the 
long run weakens the student’s study power 
and is absolut» ly in antagonism to the steady 
study hab t which alone can r* ally avail. To 
meet lhi^ nt cd we established at Lehigh what 
is termed our Conference Department. It is 
under the lOntrol of a teacher holding the 
jank of a full jin les-or in tin- Department of 
Mathematics, who is assi-tetl by competent 
teachers in physics, chemistry, and modern 
langnag(;s, our main nndeilying sidqecls. In 
this (a»nf(‘renc(‘ School a sophomore or fresh- 
man wlu), from illness or other cause, has 
fallen back in his work, can obtain special 
inst riK tion from a leather who is teaching 
the subject in regular course, and wfio knows 
how it should be tauglit. and wh ■ can, and 
does, judiciously so extend aid and advice as 
not to weaken by overbelp, but stimulate the 
stuflentLs study p(.)wer, and forward him in 
his work in the way the d< partiiKMit in ques- 
tion w•i''he^ the subject studi<‘d. I lie work 
of th(‘ ('ouference S( bool teachers, in regular 
classes, is lessened, so that this conference 
W'ork is not an addition to, but a parf of, the 
regidar proper amount of sc^rvice a teacher 
should he called on to render. Hie Confer- 
(Mice Depart mmt sits from 7 to 9 on Monday 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday nights, at a 
charge of I* 50 foi th<f four si ssions, and s'ts 
from 2 to 4 on Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoons, half holdays, ) free of all charge. 
There is some similarity in purpose between 
this system and tin* pr<‘i’< plorial system at 
Princeton where the stuilcnts are placed in 
squads under the care of designated tutors, 
and each system has its aflvantages. That at 
Lehigh has now betm in operation for three 
yeais, and excellent ri’sults have been attained 
i>y this syst(‘m of supervision ainl sympa- 
thetic aid extended to men who requiri; it. 

The. proper managtMiKMit of athletics is 
a highly important dutv. Mens sana in 
corpore sano should he upperhiost in the 
mind of the educator. The health, eofiifort, 
and play of our .students are all matters of 
vital concern. It is often dilTicult, especially 
with students taking strenuous courses in 
engineering, involving much work in the 
drawing room and laboratory to induce the 
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hard-working student to take enough open- 
air exercise and to spend enough time in 
|)lay to insure health and strength. On the 
other hand, there has been at some colleges 
the undoubted and existing abuse of over- 
attention to gladiatorial intercolhigiate con- 
tests, with the attendant evil of the m<ain- 
tenance in collegia of men desired for their 
athletic ability, and held as student.^ for that 
rea.son. despite the fact that their scholastic 
ability and standing do not warrant their 
admission or retention in college. 

i‘hc gam(‘ should be played for the game’s 
sake, not solely for the credit of winning. 
Of all our American colleges, probably 
Haverfoid has be*en consistently first in the 
Fad as the exemplar of pure athletics and 
the pursuit of pure sport for sport’s sake. 

1 say in the lead because, while in the 
number of her stndfmt body Haverford is 
one of (he small(T colleges, she has main- 
tained a prr)minent position in cricket, foot- 
ball, gymnasium, and track events, with 
absolutely no taint of professionalism, and 
withal with the maintenauce of a high stan- 
dard of culture and scholarship. Lehigh 
has iK'ver been accused of profe.ssionalism 
and the probbmi of how^ to better her ath- 
letic record, and to maintain her reputation 
for honest .sport and a high standard of 
scholarship, has been a serious one. We 
believe that a logical solution has been found 
in a recent action, jointly taken by the 
Faculty and student body, as the result of 
a careful study of the situation by commit- 
tees from both bodies. Lehigh Ls wholly 
committed to tht* theory and practice of 
student self-government, a student govern- 
ing board, chosen by the student body, bav- 
i«»g jurisdiction and control of the operation 
of the honour system in recitations, and of 
all student matters involving the reputation 
and good name of the university, with pow’’er 
of inflicting punishment (subjc'ct to the 
approval of the Faculty) to the extent of one 
year’s suspension. 

The above committees united in the view 
that what was required was to bring out the 
material in college rather than to seek for 
it outside, and recommended that a reason- 
able amount of gymnasium or open-air 
exercise weekly be made compulsory on all 
students, and that scholastic credit be given 
for compliance with regulations so esta- 
blished. This recommendation was adopted, 
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and now, in addition to tht^ usual require- 
ment for systematic exercise from the fresh 
man class, the three upper classes are 
required to take regular exercise, and are 
credited on its proper performance with one 
term hour ^cholasli^ ally of tlu- minimum 
nuniher of tenn hours required to be ac- 
complished to remain in college. Ihis 
exercise may be taken, as provided by the 
regulations recommended by the joint com- 
mitters and adopted by the Faculty, in 
gymnastic work, fencing, wrestling, baskrt 
ball, handball, bowling; all forms of out of 
door sports, such as tennis, baseball, football 
lacrosse, track and other held sports, cross- 
country runs, walks taken solely lor the 
sake of exercise, skating, coasting, golf, 
boating, swimming and other sports and the 
result has been most satisfactory. The 
system appeals to those of us who have 
passed the active athletic period by the 
thought that our young men are voluntarily 
taking systematically as a body the open-air 
and the gymnastic exercise required for 
their health and for their maintenance in 
good physical condition to support their study 
power. It appeals to the student body, 
and naturally so, in that it unquesfionably 
develops and brings out athletic prolich ncy 
in many a man who but for this system, 
with its scholastic credit, would not take 
part in athletic sports, and it thus supplies 
legitimate and welcome candidates for inter 
class and intercollegiate teams. 

1 trust that I have not been too prolix or 
personal in these notes. I have not written 
of our scholastic work at Lehigh, for I am 
justified in assuming that it is known to be 
honest and strenuous. I have written rather 
of what I have personally deeply at heart, 
the care of the health, moral and physical 
and the comfort and well-being of the young 
men whom it is the privilege of the educator 
to watch over and guard — a privilege as 
great as it is a pleasure beyond all estimate 
or price to those to whom this life duty is 
given. 

H. S. DRINKER. 

Lehigh University. 


Our dear old mother. 

It is a matter Cor regret that our grand 
old mother, Sanskrit, who was reigning 
supreme in our land for centuries together, 
has now completely letired from active 
St rvier. She has already been grouped with 
lh(' dead. Only a few ^ ears back, her dead 
body at least v\as within our sight. Some of 
h< r children, at least those who admit her, 
wt‘re reverentially handling the last remains 
of her. Hut today, t ven that dt ad body 
is taken entirely out of sight. We 
strain our eyes — we, the Madrasees — in all 
directions in seart h of our deai old mother’s 
body, but, alas ! it is not heie ; it has been 
removed elsewhere. Our educational insti- 
tutions do not welcome even those last re- 
mains of our mother. 

Though tlu' School leaving crrtificatc 
scheme seems to favour a little the study of 
Sanskrit, yet it docs not offer a w hole-heat ted 
W'elcome. The compulsory study of the 
sister languagi*s, the Neruaculars of the 
place, does uot give a free scope for the 
study of the mother language. In conse- 
quence. many of our High Schools have 
closed the Sanskrit panditsliip. in most ol 
the ifjstllutions the pandits are given a new 
garb, in which they appear as the junior 
vernacular pandits, the senior ones being 
the original pamlit'^. There is a considerabh* 
fall in the inembj^rs of the San>krit scholars. 
Though our Uiiiversily is bringing forward 
i‘s new scheme of examinations for titles 
like Srimani, it remains to be seen how’ far 
it IS successful. 

When such is the encouragement for 
Sanskrit in this part of India, *we wonder 
why our old valuable works are collected and 
preserved at all. If no one is to direct his 
attention to the .‘^tiuly of Sjmskrit, who is to 
unlock the treasures buried deep in such 
collections ? Even among those who made 
some progre.ss in Sanskrit, there is a tendency 
to entirely neglect it, because it is not a 
paying concern. Why not our scholars re- 
produce in simple vernacular or English 
prose secret treasures to which only a fortu- 
nate few have an easy access? In this con- 
nection, we can not but thank the managers 
of the ‘*Sruta Bodha*' who have undertaken 
a great useful work in the translation of the 
vedas. Though there are one or two prin- 
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tinj> lirrns in our presidency it is not enough. 
Their work for Sanskrit is comparatively 
small. 

If Sanskrit is to be encouraged at all it 
must for enriching ourselves with a know- 
ledge of the hidden treasures. We are sure 
we can not add any more to the (original 
Sanskrit works. Even if any one unde rtakes 
this task there arti none to appieci^te it 
properly. If only there can be a sufficient 
amount of appreciation of one’s work— the 
best reward a writer longs for, many will 
co[ne forward with their original productions 
prose or poetrv. But now then- is no use of 
crying over the spilt milk. It mattc*rs little 
if we can not produce anything original in 
Sanskrit, but it is evrry thing for us to work 
now in an mtirely dillercmt held. I his licdd 
was first shown to us bv the vve stern scholars 
Tney are the pioneers in this field. It is the* 
f'-eld of criticism and iraiislation to which 
we sliould now turn our attention. It mav 
be our western friends are wrong in some of 
their view's, Mahvika Agnimitram may as 
w'ell be said to be* a w ork not of Kalidas or 
the title of Mriclichaka may as well be ima- 
gined to have! nothing to do with the drama 
itself but to have been derived from an unim- 
portant episode in tiie sixth act. We should 
not take our western friends to task for such 
blunders. On tin* otlu r hand, we should heart- 
ily thank them lew the* stimulus they have given 
us not the Madrasees, at any rate, since 
w'c are proof against such stimuli. We have 
this consolation that onr Xorthern hrethern, 
the .‘scholars of Bengal and Bombay have 
responded to the stimulus. Tlnry are now' 
welcoming our dear old mother with the 
love of begotten sons. Though we can do 
nf)thing for the pre.sent, let us at least hop<* 
for the time when Sanskrit learning will l>e 
revived with all its grandeur in our Presi- 
dency . 

Saidapet, Madras. K. KRISHNA MACH ARIAK. 


Geri and Cisti. 

(Rkxdkrei) into verse from Boccaccio’s 
Decameron). 

“ I.uok not upon the wine, when it is red ; 

when it giveth his colour in the cup’* — P roverb.s. 
Come, Come ; good wine is a good familiar 

creature, if ii he well used — Shakespeare. 

“[.ook not upon the wine, when it is red ; 

when it giveth his colour in the cup*’ Proverbs. 
C'omc. come ; good wine i> a good fami- 
liar creature, if it be li'eJl //W-- Shake.speare. 

‘ Well done, Cisti, docs it taste well or no ? 

.Ask'd (Jeri.* (.Hiicker than a flash, ‘yes. Sir, 

'The wine is good in sooth, hut how can I 
Make you believe cxccpi you taste of it } 

5, 'Taste il we do. bill nothing wrong me.seeins. 

'That man in linen white, in ikniblei line. 

In lireeches long iip 1 apron neat, w'ith cap 
Of snow he more a miller looks. 'I’hough kind. 
Though Fortune’s frientl, he is of base degree, 
lu. With plenty blest of Florence first and best, 
both while and Claret, he lives joyous, rich. 

Not ])rcsiimptuous. He plies his traiie with care. 
As morn by morn by I'ghi’sf church we jiass 
We see him set hy door a hiickel new 
15. Of Adam’s ale, a pot of Bologna 

Brand new and hrighi, brimful of choicest wine, 
With bumpers two with dazzling silver sheen. 

And gulp a njuse or two as best him please, 

A single draughl will hid the dead lips smack. 

20. Now It is noon : the mui is hot and fierce ; 

(.)ur longues are parched : our limbs all sorely ache 
What harm to him or us if it we taste ? 

How .sweet its smell, how sparkling red it is ! 

A glass drives cares and cools the heart and head. 
25. The shy and weak it nerves to action prompt ; 

The strong and hale to end what’s well devised. 
Fair Face, my friend, the Pope who holds me dear. 
May count thee wise and fair, if with a sip 
Inspiring truth we haste to his affair 
30. Thai presses hard to have an instant close.’ 

‘Well .said. O G'ri, our Pope has none like thee 
At once to think and act to make him great 
Haste we, then, Alesser Spine, and loose no time.’ 
Thither they draw ; a handsome bench is fetch’d, 

* Messer Geri Spina, 
t The Church of Saint Mario Ughi. 
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35. The only seat in reserve there ; they sit 
And see the frolic brewer fill the glass. 

Quite new and clean (none would it clean but he). 
From forth a vial. They drink and smack their 

lips. 

And out of fulness praise the host and go. 

40. Oft does their errand bring them to the cot. 

Oft does C’isti to them his store unlock. 

And while their wasteful whiles in winsome ways. 
The lords wind up their business soon, and turn 

Their feet their homeward way. Then (^'ri his 

friends 

45. A sumptuous feast would give and them invites. 
Citizens alt of high and low degree, 

Cisti not excepted. Ihit he such state 
And pomp would nowise have and keeps at home. 
To him the gen’rous (leri sends his man 
50. For wine, who enamoured of its repute. 

In mind resolves to taste, by hook or crook. 
What he should not for aye, a Hagon takes. 

And fares to Cisti. ‘For me, no, not f(jr me 

'I’hat message that thou bring’st,' Quoth ho. 

'rhe man 

55. Says yea and lights for it, but all in vain. 

'Fo (jcri Spine the man his steps does trace 
And says nay. ‘Hack you go, assure ('isti 
That 1 sent thee, and ask whither else 1 should.’ 
lie does as he is bid. ‘.Marry,’ he cried, 

60. ‘'I'o Arno thou, that close by Florence runs 
And sure thy llagon there thou mayest fill.’ 

This answer he to INIesser takes, which opes 
Alas ! his inner eyes, 'riie flagon huge 
lie eyes, and cliides the saucy fool to hie 
65. With bottle small to him once more. ‘N<nv, boy,' 
(^uoth he, ‘true message this, and thou shall have 
With all my heart the bottle full of wine 
Which he th other day not meant for grooms 

declared.’ 

With half his store, the brewer folhjws him 
70. And joins the festive thrf)ng f)f friends of Ronie 
And hobs and nobs all day with them, till sets. 
'I'hc cycling sun on western marge. Debauch’d, 
He bids adiew, goes home, and heavily snores. 
Trivandrum. T. M. Satchit. 



Age of Johnson and the Romantic 
Reaction— 1740-1798). 

( Conihmed from Pa^^e J40. ) 


Of minor novids and novciist.s, some may 
be mentioned. Horac'c Wal[)ole’s' Castle of 
Olnuifo dated 1764 is a romance moulded in 
niedia(‘val cast. William Bcckford’.s- Vnihck 
i.s fairly wtdl-known and is a .sort of ext rax ag- 
ant story of cxubc'rant farnyv and manx' absur- 
dities. Johns()n's Russclas (1750) niay also 
be mentioned in this connexion, as a romance* 
ol the Prince* of .Abyssinia. 

Knglisb prosi* in'ver |{^utnl a champion 
more (*arn(‘st and more po\x(‘rlul than 
Dr, JohnsiUi, tht^ gT(\al ictator. “ d'lie 
child is father of man sanir the poet; 
and in Johnson’s ('ase, xve lind the truth 
this “a])horism ” borne f)ul. “ In the chil I ’’ 
.says Macaulay, “ the physif'al, intcdlectual 
and uioral [)ecularities xvhh'h alterxvards 
distinguished the man \xi‘re plainlv «lisri‘r- 
nible ; great muscular str(‘ngth ac(*om})anied 
by miicli axx kxxardni'ss and manx‘ inliianitic s, 
great (juickm^ss of parts, xxith a mr,rbid 
propensity to sloth and [)rf)( rasl ination : a 
kind and gt‘m.*rou.s heart, xvitli a gloomy aiicl 
i. itable temp(‘r.” 'Fo (|Uote .Mac'aulax 
again: “ lie ransacktul his father’s shelvts. 
(lipped into a tnullitude of bf)oks. read xxh.il 
xx'as intt;rt*sling, and j^assed ox^-r xxhal was 
dull. An ordinary lad xvould haxc ac(|uir(“d 
litth • or no useful knoxvlcdgi* in such a xvax' ; 
but viuch that leas dull to ordiua*y lads 'teas 
intctestinir to SamuelP ('Fhe italics ati* 
mine). Htdore he had hdt sc'hool lohnson 
had ac(juinul t*nough Latin for a genuine 
.scholar, though not much of (inu;k ; and by a 
curious de('r(*e, he stumbh'd upon a “huge 
volume of Petrarc’h's xvorks," xvhen looking 
out for apf)lcs ; and hen* his case differs 
from ordinary mtm xvho treat themselves to 
apples, xvhen thi'y should be looking out for 
Petrarch. 


1. 1717-1797. 


i . 1760—1844. 
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Johnson was essentially a prosc-wrilcr. 
Me wrote poems, but they are as nothinij 
compared to the ^reat prose \^■orks whicdi ho 
contributed towards enrichment of the litcT- 
atun;'> of his country. Among his prose 
works wer(? Life of Sava a^c, dat(id 1744, 
Diiiioiid ry oj Eny^lish Ln mningc, |)ublished 
hi L^thiion oJ Shake^fe iro, published in 

lyhS, f OH nicy to the Western Islands of 
Scoiland, produc (td in 1774, anrl Lives of the 
Poets (177/7 hi all iht'se th(‘ critical 

ariinK'ii ol the author apjx-ar in bold ndh-f 
and this (;sptcially in JJves of the Poets. 
Life of Savaoe reveals an amount of parti- 
ality, hardly ('onsistent with a strict jiidh'ial 
mind. Ilis ‘yonrney contains, as Professor 
Saint >l)ur\ obserxes, “o?n‘ immortal ])ass- 
ag(‘ /'he Ranihler uas in fact, a rexival 
ol .\ddison and-Steeh;’s ‘ .Spretator/ 

'I'lie general s( lu.'ine of the Dictionary 
was published in 1747. The [uiblishers ad- 
vanced /,i 575 h)r tin; ('ojnright. .\t tin; outset 
johnsf)!! sf)ugiil patronage and danced atten- 
danee on Lord ( lusti.u'lield, but was r(‘jndse<l 
thiMue. Disgusted and soured by this unplea- 
sant < \peritMu:e, he set about working singlv 
and alone, and brought out his Dittionarv in 
j / (‘hesterli(.dd wrote; eulogistic' criticisms 
on this nunarkalde work, in ‘the World.’ 
It was now Johnson’.-^ turn. In a letter 
written in a singularly dignitied and forcible 
maiinc'r, johns<jn disowiK'd all prai.ses of the' 
f.ord. and t‘\prcss(‘d his s<'ns<' of wrong, ami 
insult, and his violent imlignation. 'This 
letter remains unparalleled in literature, for 
its j)owerful irony, and sujipres.scd biting 
.satin;. I cannot withhold the tcnijitation of 
putting here, the; rt'inarkable hlter, /// toto, as 
an illu.stration of Johnson's ehygant, digni- 
fied, forcible, and fidicitous st\h'. How the 
bittc'rcst things may be said in tin; most dig- 
nilied manner. Heu'e is the hotter ; 

“ yiJi Februnyy, iys5’ 

My 1 .( 114 -“ I have bc’cn lately infonncfl, by the 
proprietor of tlx; ‘World,’ tlial two papers, in which 
my Dictionary is recommended lo%lho public, were 
written by your I .ortKhlp 'fo be so distinguished is 
an honour, which, hciuyr very little accusiiwicd to 
favours from the great, I know not well how to receive 
or in what terms to ncknosv ledge. 

V\'hcn, upon some .slight encouragement, I first 
visited your lordship I wa.'» overpowered, like the 
rest of mankind, by the enhancement of your 
address, and could not forbear to wish that I might 


3^>5 

bo i.sl myself he raiuqueur du vainqueur dela icrre\- ; 
— that I might obtain that ngaid for whii li 1 saw the 
world contending ; bill. I found n»v .itlendaiice so 
liille enccjiiivigiMl, tli.it ncilfifa’ pridt? nor inodi-^ty 
would siiltc-r nie in c, niimie il. Wluai I li.id once 
addr( s‘'L“d your 1 .01 i.l‘diip in j.ulilic, 1 h.id < .\haiKlcd 
all the ;ul(.l plc.oinj uliUi a lelired .ind imeoni tiv 
.scholar can ]jo><-e'-s 1 li .d di ne all that i loiihl ; and 

no man is wetl fd I d /hire his all nc^fectid, 
be il vviu- so I it if.’. 

S(?vrn ye n-.;, irv h id, li i\e now pa-l, •tince ! wait- 
ed in y-'ur ontw/ird ir.-jui'', m \wi-. ii puKi d tiian \our 
door ; during wlmli innr I li,i\e beiii jai'^lniig on 
my work ihi oiigh dlllii nlii ol whii li il 1-. ii*-e!i -is to 
compl.iin, and fnicc b;. n ..,1 // vcr>^c of 

public. if l<n:^ iK'lt /),;-■ /,7 i-/' ils^isf.lhiC. Dll’ Wi.rd 
of enC’nirir^cmcut, m duc '■ uilc of l.ivoui'. '^uch hc'it- 
ment 1 did not ni/a/, fjr I 'iicvn’ h.id filrou 
before. 

I he shepherd iii \ ir;.;!l !0(.\e .it l.isi ai;(jii tinted wiili 
Love, and loMild liim aiiiliveol the .links. 

Is not a patii'ii. iny l(iid,onf’ who looks u it h nn- 
conei-rn on .1 in. in stu'i-ijling Im lilo in the w.iier. and, 
wlien h(' li.t-, rearliii giouiid, eiinmibeis hiin wiili 
help, t The nofti e ■\c'i irfi vdu l.ove been p! enu o to hike 
of my Intour:’, had it he. u t.ii y, iui.i been kind ,7/ t( 
has been d iDycd tiff ! ,11,1 kntwn, and iinf w.uit it. / 
hope it is no very c/nicnl .»\/n ,iiy n / to confess obliga- 
tions Si'hei e no bene,’:/ Il , been I n.ci i\d,Dr la /(■ uhreiH- 
ing that the puhliL C'>:>-:dei' in,’ ns osetng tlhrf f.i 

a pufnn, wh/ih prnjiJ nCr iiii-. c/iiibf,\l jiie to do for 
m yse/f. 

/laving carried ou m v w.o k thus far with so little 
obligation to any favourer of learning, 1 sha/l not 
he disappointed though I .\ho,'ild conctnde, if less be 
possible, wifli ; for I h ,ve been long awakened 
from that dredm of hii/e. i/t which I once boasted 
myself with so much ee a! tat ion 

.My I, Old, 

Vour l.ordshlji’s ino'l inimble, must obdi. servt, 
S\M. JoilNso.v.” 

(All ha l:e it.ilii i- ed h'leiuh, .'OS- mine'. 

rii(* dclinilioii^ gi^cIl in ibi.s iliclionary 
arc singularlv logii'.il atul ccmprclicttsive, 
tlunigh the CL\ inologii s arc xaluch'S'-. I he 
c.x[)lanali(m of this has been found in tlic 
fact that Johnson was ignoranl of any 
fcutonic language other than hnglish. The 
ijuotalions, ilhisl rating thi' di.'linitions, are 
not chosen with scientific precision, do 
Ihc least of il. however, is to n.'inark 
that this gri'al work is iiselul tolhe ‘linguist’ 
as to the general reader. “.Vnd the most 
remarkable point about the Dictionary is, that 
it is not the work of a richly endowed society 
lasting over a number of years, but that it 

* The vanquisher of iho conqueror of the earth 

t This bcntence appear.s .1 bit confusing. 
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was completed within the short space of 
eight years, and by a single scholar who, 
constantly harassed by poverty and ill-health 
undertook the laborious work for the lovt' 
of his languagt^ and that, considering its 
date and tlie iinperfed state of knowledge 
then existing, it is the ei|ual of any other 
work of the kind.” !' 

I'rom the letti;r just (piotiul, as well as 
from the pn'ra('e of the Dictionary itself, wc 
have an account of how Johnson madt^ up 
his work. 1 give it in J()hn son’s own vigorf)us 
words : “It may gratify curiosil y to inform 
it that thi! Dictionary was written 

with little assistance of tlu' learned ; and 
without any patronage of the gn-at, not in 
the soft obscurities of retirenunit or under 
the shelter of academic bow<!rs. but amitlsl 
inconvenience and distraction, in sickness 
and in sorrow.” 

h'rom th(‘ fa'viathan of liltM'nture, I pass 
on to his biograplun* janu's Dosn clI.’ 

Johnson met lioswell in f Cor the 

long period of twenty years, between this 
and the death of the (irst, there; (;xisted an 
unfailing bond of friendship between the two. 
It would be truer to say that l>osw(.*ll look(‘d 
up to Johnson wiih a dogre(; of ri‘verence 
and devotion iiujre worthy of a di.sciple 
than of a friend. Indeed, the genuine devo- 
tion with whii’h Boswell la'garded Johnson, 
and which is reflected in the torm(;r’s /J/c of 
Johnson drew from Macaulay the taunt of 
Daics IJosiocUiana' It is, howev(.*r, a curious 
fact to note “that during more th.in the twenty 
years of acquaintance nhich subsisted be- 
tween Dr. Johnson and Boswell, they had 
been in tMch other’s company not more than 
276 days.”-^- 

For us Boswidl is the author of the ! ifr of 
Johnson, which was published in 1791. It is a 
model biography and the biographer has become 
a celebrity himself on account of this work of 
his. Boswell's claim to distinction lies chiefly 
on his Life of Johnson^ and its companion, 
Tonr to the I lehr ides, published in 1773. In 
this last work, Bo.swell has recorded his ex- 
periences of the tour which he had undert.iken 
to the Hebrides with the great lexicographer. 

t • Thompson. 

I 1740—1795. 

* Becton's Dictionary of l^iiversal information. 


In passing, mention may be made of the 
“Literary Club.” — or “The Club”, as it was 
latterly called. Thc.wits and the intellects, 
ol the last quarter of the 18th century formed 
themselves into a sort of corporate body,^ and 
met weekly in a tavern, where they passed 
hours in conversation and in wit-combats. 
Boswell, in his ‘Life of Johnson’ has a short 
history of this club, from which I take the 
b)l lowing extract. 

“Soon after his (/.c., Johnson’s) return to 
London, which was in h'ebruary, was founded 
that Club w hich existt'd long w ithout a name, 
but at Mr. (iarrick’s funeral (in 1779) 
became' distinguished by the tith* of the 
Literary Club. Sir Joshua Reynolds had the 
im.'rit ol b(‘ing the lir^t proj)oser of it : to w'hich 
Johnson acceded, ami the original members 
w'<-re ; Sir Joshua Reynolds, Dr. Johnson, Mr. 
Edmund Burke, Dr. .Nugent Mr. Be.uu'lerk, Dr. 
Langton, Dr. (ioldsmith, Mr. Chamier. and 
Sir John Haw kins. Tin y met at the 'I'lirk’s 
Head, in (li'rrard Street, Soho, one (;vening in 
every \v(‘ek, at seven, and generally continued 
their con v(;rsat ion till a pridty late hour, d'his 
Club has been gradually increased to its 
present numbm*, 35. After about ten years, 
in stead of su])ping wc'ckly, it was n'solvc.'d 
to dine together once a fortnight during tlu* 
meeting of Parliament. d'heir original 
tavern having l)(;en conv('rtcd into a jirivate; 
house*, they moved lirst to lhinc(;’s Dover 
Street, and now' meet at Farsi o(‘’s St. James’ 
Slrc(*t.” 

Th(; chief pros(' work of (ioldsmith 
remains his 'fhe \ 'icar of Wakefield , to which 
n*fer(‘jice has aln;ady been m.ide. II is (;lher 
pia)si;-works arc of no mean order. The 
Citizen of the Worlds ])ublished in^ 1 7^3 was 
originally a scries of isolated l(;lters supposed 
to be w ritten by a C hinaman, visiting luirope. 
(ioldsmith contributed the.se lettm's to tlu* 
•Public Li;dgi‘r’. 'rht'y are rt'markable for 
their delightful and lu'althy humour, (iold- 
smith also erlited .a w(;ekly magazine — The 
flee which ran for only (;ight months — dale 
1759. An enijuiry into the state of Polite 
Lcaniinif in t^nrope, published by Dodsley 
in March 1795 is, as Black .says in his ‘Life 
of Goldsmith’, “neither more nor less than an 
endeavour to prove that criticism has in all 
ages bi;en the deadly enemy of art and litera- 
ture, coupled with an appeal to authors to 
draw their inspiration from nature rather 
than from books, and varied here and there 
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by a gentle sigh over the loss of patronage.” 
1 he Life of Beau Nash is a work of merit, 
though little known. Besides these he wrote 
History of England, Hisfory of Greece and 
History of Animated Nature for tin* 
the use of school-boys. Here, he was com 
missioiKid by a book-sidler. In lh(‘se work^. 
Goldsmith revealeil sublime ignorani'e of llu* 
subject ; and it was b)hnson who voiced the 
right opinion al)oiit Goldsmith’s knowledge 
of natural history, w'h(2n he (Johnson) said. 
‘‘ If he can ti.dl a horsv* from a cow. that is 
the ext(‘nl of his knowledgi' of Zoology. ” 
His knowledge of tin; other subjects was 
marked })y similiar enormity. 

IMiili]) Dormer Stanhope', the bnirth Karl 
of (. Ii('sterlield is tlie author of the celebrated 
Letters to his Son, w liicii bears on its head the 
bunlen of “Johnson’s (riticisin that tluw 
taught the morals of a ('ourtesan and the 
manners f)f a dancing master.” 'J'hcse letters 
may be said to be the ideal Knglisli letters, 
'rhe son was ilb'gitimate, and it appears that 
ChestiTlield regardial him wdth genuine love. 
My lord’s endeavour w'as to make an idt'al 
b(‘au ol his son, who, liowi'va'r, did not 
appear to have much apprt'ciated his fatluT’s 
labour. For tlu.'ir gracidul and pifluresque 
slyh', the letters remain unapproached in 
Fnglish literature. We lind there living 
|)ictur('s of the contemporary fashionable 
society of l;idi('s ;ind gentlemen. They teach 
you how to wear the cravat, .ind how not 
to wear it ; wh.it angle must vour head will 
make with \our triuik, when bowing t(^ a 
lady: ami so on. And oim singularilv of 
( liesteriiidd, as oi,'-.er\'ed l)v I hoi'. Saints- 
bury, is that desoted as hi; was lo I'^n’iieh, 
speaking And wanting .is easily as he did 
haigli"!!, hi' never (lallieised his stvle like 
rioraei' Walpole, the author f)f ‘'riu? Ca-slle 
ot Otrantfc” 1 he Letters to his Son was 
publishecl in i //.j. 

In 17^)9, numiu'r of letters, subscribed as 
‘Junius,’ app(*ared in the * Publii' Adverti.ser.' 

I he author of these an’ unknow 11, though 
eveaybody had his share of surmise, d hese 
letters attacked the king and tl^ ministers, — 
especially Lord North and the Duki’ of 
Grafton. They evitu’ed on the part of the 
writer, a thorough know ledge of tlie politi- 
eal situation of the time. Rut thc;y remained 
unacknowledged. They have been, in 
turns, attributed to Rurke, to Lord Temple, to 
Lord Sackville, to Pitt, to Chesterlicld. and 


to Lyttleton, but everybody refused to owm 
them. After all, people have agreed in 
their views, and ‘Junius’ is now identified 
with Sir Philij) h’r.ineis Still the evidence, 
wdiich attribute the Letters of 'J itiiius to Sir 
Philij), is wholly circum.st.iiitial and may, at 
any time. t)i; ‘'Upmsrded b\ .1 lar mori; solid 
proof. 

Philo.M)phical and historical literature 
llouri.shed to ;m imporl.iiil eNleiit during tlu* 
latter [)ai t ol the 1 ‘hh cent ijr\ . D.ivid Hume 
stands with one fool on I’liilosophv and llic 
nlluM' on llisloiN. A iiu’inber of Scotcli 
aristocracy, Hume was iil ilitariaji in ])rinciple. • 
His chief i)hiIn.soj)hieaI works .are t'realise on 
1 finnan Nature (j/.^p-io), Essays, Moral, 
Political an,/ Litaaiy Inquiry 

concern] 1 1 urn an I'ndeistandiu^ (174S), 
Inqituy Concerning the Pt inaples of Morals 
(1751). Political discourses (r7.s.A, Natural 
History of Reheiou (1757). and Dissert ations 
(1762). 'I'liis is dry list, 110 doubt. l)ut tlie.se 
works are re.ally iin]ioi t.ant. 'ria* idements of 
Hume’s system ol philoscpby .ire i inbudied in 
his Treatise of Human Nature ami Inquiry 
Concernig Human Vuderslaiiding. His 
views wen; that utililarianism is the best 
criterion of good and evil actions. Such 
sceptical beliefs, ot course, gave pain in the 
orthodox minds. 

I'e.sides the pliilosophical works, Hume 
was also the f.illuM* of the sidenlilit; treat- 
ment of history in I'ngland, “ ’I'lie ])ioneer 
of historical writing in Kngl.ind,” says 'I'liomp- 
son, •• w .as D.'ivid 1 1 lime. ’ llis was inde(;d 
the lirsl literary liiMoiy in Ibigli.sli ].angiiag(‘. 
Hume is l.ir haun lieiiir*' cN.aet and .aeeur.ale 
ill his llistoiy oj England, which saw the 
light in 1751: and many docmineiits which 
has since bia'ti kiid opcm and utilized were 
.absoluti’lv unknown at the lime, wlicm Hume 
wnUe. it may be sl.ited here, that Macaulay 
began his ‘History of Fiigland,’ just at the 
point where Hume Ii'fl. Of Hume’s style, it 
inav be ^aid tli.it Ids I’inglish is the purest 
I'oriii of it c’ver jirodueed, because' he revised, 
re-wrc'ilc’ and c'orrc’cli’d bis m;auiseripts, so 
imudi. Hi' laboured liard over his lucubra- 
tions, until he' was salislled with their per- 
fe'c'tion. 

Of the otluM* philosopical writers, there*] 

A uicmbi.r e>{ llie; (lovciiu'r C'l cm rat’s eifuncil 
in India during \\'ant;n Hastings' time, and a biller 
opponent e^f Hasting ^ 
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were Etlinuncl Burke, Adam Smith, and 
William Kiley. 

ILirke’s ('hief wDiks are Thouo^hts on 
thr ^rrsiul Dfscon tc‘.t (i77o\ '('he Arne- 

firm ve//e.v ' I 77 ;-/ 5 , nr/l retinas on the 
kirro! a t :oii in A; //;/ .■':( i 7(ju) and Letters on 
a iu'^ieidc (i nf wliieh Tiic Rcllcc- 

tioiiS slamh. ])r(‘-eminenl . This work is a 

^‘ood Irealise on ijolitieal phiIoso[)hy. It is 
a loltrr to a certain l''rcncli gentleman, 
wherein tlu? writer lias erilii'ised and viohmtiy 
condemned llte works »)f R('\-olution soc*ii‘ty 
and ol eon'll it ul ional So('it‘tv, both eliihs, 
hoMiin^ up la'volutionarv \ iews. In passinj^, 
Burk(^ toiu'l'.es man\‘ of the oi-in-ral to])ies of 
political science, d'lu' powc'rfiil arguments, 
and the intense siiu'crilv p'-rvadinuf th(' utter- 
ances, at «)nee took the j)ublic mind. 'This 
work was immediatelv I'ollowc'd hv Letter 
to a uicnibcf' of the Nntionnl Assembly in 
17^1 and An Al^/niti! from the Nno to the 
Old Whirrs, \\\ I7()j, both ^irlll(ml typers (if 
condemnation. In his i.efters on a Reficide 
Peace Ihirkc; stronijlv <)p[>os(.‘s anv settlement 
or (’ompromise with h'raiu'c, and advocates 
war as tin* onlyarltiter of the destitty of th<' 
two conti'iidiiiLj; nations. In I7<M-, P>iirke 
received a handsome ])ension, and would, 
most probaltly, ha\e aca'cpled the peeraj^'e, 
which was olfered to him, had not Ids son 
died at that tiirue lb- retired onlv cm a 
jjete^ion, which was tin* orc'asion of some 
controversy, in whif h Ihi’ l)uk(' of I>e(lb)rd 
mad(^ some unjust rem.irks on the pension 
projjosal, whic'h were veiv sueec'ssfull v n*- 
fuU'd in Burke’s Letter to o Noble Lord 
in 1 7<jb. Ilis two e:iil\ works published in 
in I 75b iiiav’ also be mentioned, d hev were 
.1 V nidi.- (If mn ,//' Wit it re.: Sneielv. an irony 
i.st r>olin|j;!)rok( !- 5 olinp,broke’s own 

style, and. / P hiloso f^hic.) 1 . hiijuhv into the 
Grief, I of o'tr Ide.t'i »// the Snhlnne anil 
Rea n t i fn! , a work of .‘esthetic' erilicism. 
Burke’s spt:eelu*s on tin' im])t'aehment of 
Warrc'n llastinp;s remain a splendid illustra- 
tion of his rhetorical pows’rs, Burke was a 
j:>oIilieian, a political philc)sophc'r and an 
cmator, — all at once. Ilis slyh.' was charmint^. 

In course of his wi ilintfs, he sometimes waxed 
poetical and set off his eompositiems with 
i^or^eous imat;lnativ(‘ pictures. What reader 
of the Reflections can refuses to be fascinated 
by*Burkci’s y;'or^eouslv cdocjuent passas^C! on 
Marie Antoinette. Burke* is sometimes 
\ro])hetic iti his utterances, ami the truths of 


many sayings in the Reflections and llie 
American speeches are verilied by future 
issues. This shows his solid political wisdom. 

Adam Smith may be said, in some senses, 
to bi' the founder of tlu* science.' of B^litical 
lA'oiiomy on account of bis Wealth of 
Nations, which be longs to 177b iHs other 
work c^n meta]jh} sics, Lhco> y of Moral Sculi- 
ments (175^^ is a sc'ric's of lecture's, dt'livered 
from llu: Logie cdiair of (ilasgow University- 
Palcy’s chk'f philosophical works an' Moral 
and Polilicnl Philosophy I'ivi deuces 

of Christianily (170-1). wwA Natural llieoloay 
(iSo2), wldeh have gainc'd him grc'.'il fame. 

Before' parting with tlu* prose* literature* 
of this pc'riod, some n'lnaining work should 
he* mc'ntioiu'd. d'he se* ar«* (iilbeii W bite's 
Nat n nil flislorv of Selbourne, Com men/aries 
on the Laws of Rnyfand (i7b=^), Malthu.s’ 
Essay on Population ( 1 70S) ; and lastly Sir 
Joshua Rc'vnold’s Diseonrse on Painliirj^ 
(ryyS). William (j)\vper, llu* poet, was a 
good lettc'r-wriler. His Letters have -ome- 
lldng of simple* dome stie inte're.’st. 

'Kowarels the b<‘ginuing' of lli<* ])resent 
discourse, I h.'ive* ri ferrc'd to tin* laet ol tin* 
romantic sj)irit emerging out ol the el.issie’.il 
almosj)here. and of the* at>preeiation ol tlu* 
oIe.lcr ])oets hv tlu* n.atiiralists f>i this period 
’^rhis naturalne’ss is, Iiowe'\. r, onl\ the* ii-ii.il 
outcome* of tlu? art ilic'i.'ii spirit and style' 
importe'el from h'l'am e, tluring tlu* Restor.ili(.)n 
perieul. In llu* prese-nt age*, llu* chief ol Ihi' 
poets, who most siu'e'essfully antieipaU «l llu* 
coming rom.antic wriie-rs an* James lliemison, 
Wdliam ( ollins, anel d luimas (iray. 

Thomson’s tvpieal works are the Scasom 
(Winle*r r/jb, Sumnu'r. i 7-’7. .Xuliiniii. i '/\>o) 
and the Castle of hi'toleiue ( i 7-|^ )• h h:is 
bee-n nu'ntione'd hi.-bna* that d liouison made' 
himsi'If fe-ll, wlieni Hope? was in llu* lu ight (»l 
his gleirv. lie* rebc’lh'd againsl ilu* preva- 
l<*nt fashion eif llu* lime, Ijolh in ide'as, as 
well as in style*. 'I'his spirit lu? ne \e*r forgot, 
lie loe)k(‘d straight at hhiture*, entered Into 
hc'r my.sterie's and translated his ideas in 
apt words and phrase's, 'riiest* rc'marks are* 
illustrateui 1)5 ///c whie’h w ill always 

be read with delight and admiration. The 
Castle of Indolence is t'ntirely of a diiferent 
sort. It is an allegorical po(*m, wlu'n* llu? 
influence of Spenser is cloary discernible'. 
Written in Spensarian metre, the poem is 
remarkable for the melody of its vcrsilica' 
lion and picturesqueness of its descriptions. 
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“U is impo.s.siblc‘ to cxal^^gcralc'^ Says Prol' 
Saintsbury, “ihr beiu lu tMit inlUuMic*? wliirb 
77/ d’ Castle of f niiolcnce, must lia\(i liad in 
sootlunj 4 ', ndaxinj;-, and adjustinjf In trim 
pocl^c' liM lini^, the cars and mind nf a ‘^cru ra- 
linn made liall-tlcai and liall ncrx ous b\ llm 
sliarp S('rat('li and rasp nf llu* rnii^ilcl 

(’r)lliiis was a rnmantii', l)orn only in an 
a<^c too soon. Ills <‘ri-dit rests mainly on bis 
0(trs, of wbich ode to />assioiis and otic to 
Evening bavc l)(.‘(‘n proiKuincial to be his 
b(^st ('om])ositions. lie hn'esbadowi'd lln' 
romanli(' spirit, both in ideas and in m rsi- 
li('ation. lint he is arlii'u'ial in his iliiiinn. 
whieli sometimt^s jrives hi^ poetry a prnsaie 
tast(‘. lint his od(‘s liasc splendid imai^ina- 
tions, thon<di sometimes risiip*^ to (‘oiutil. 
Ilesirles tln' odes, ('ollins wrote J'et\iiin 
iu/oi^Kcs 17.]*^* and odi' on the Sitpcrstifioii 
of the //iehhi/ids, wliieli was lirsi printed, 
in 17S0. 

(irny, too, wrnle splendid odes, lint Ids 
Kleiiy written in n ('onntry Church-ya ril 
la'in.iins his (ddef — in fact, tlie ('hi< f- -|)r<j 1- - 
tion (d tin* typi'. d'his small work alone was 
sidlieient to make (ir.iy immr>rLal. 

( '<.)llins and (irav, hnw-e\er, did not w rit«* 
nuu’h. And as l)i('k»'ns remarks of Gray. — 
no ])oet has i;aim-d imiiiorlality • with so 
sm.dl a \o!nme uiidi-r his arm — we mav s.iv 
the s.ime ol Gollins, loo. d lie (‘sseinial 
differeiK'i* belwei.'n tliesi' two l iehte* nth 
eentury “X.it iiralisl s " is ih.it Gollins i^ ;i 
l\rie [)oeL. while Gra\’ is famous for his 
(‘leo^ ■ Gaeli h:is Ids st ron^- |)oint. in whi»-!i 
e.ieh is .1 sjn.'i’i.alist. 

I homas ( hath rton li\t'd near tin- <'h’.ir< h 
f)l ‘di. Marv K.nk'lilfe. In.i p.Tr\ist' (diam- 
ber of tii^ cIinreh-iiulldinL;'. iln’O* W(‘re a 
number of (diesi.s, corilainin^^ old din'iinn nts. 

I he.>,i‘ uid doi’uinents insjdreci Ghatti rton 
with an ide.i of lorL’in*^ a series of \ahiab!e 
mann.seripts. whieh In* i^.ive. out to have he.m.l 
in one ol the sli'oni;' rooms of iIk' cluireh. 
lie had some knowIedi;i' ol bku'k-lelter ami 
hewas.i poet, of some r('j)ulalion. .ilread\. 
lie was (udy tw(‘I\e at th*- time, lie m.'mii- 
factnred inaiui.serij)t after m^niiseript, and 
sent them to tln‘ press, pri'uunlini;' that they 
wiTe lanwpositions (jf lilteenlh eentury by one 
r Rowley. I'y sueh forp,'eries he dereiseil 
many, ainonii’ these being lloraei) Wkdpoh*. 
to whom Chatti'iton sent some so-called 
manuscripts about the painting of middle 
ages, w’hcn Wddjiolc was WTiting Anecdotes of 


British /\iinteis. \\'al])ole gladly aece])ied 
tin* htdp and promised him his as.sistanee in 
his :intii|eiarian ])ursuits. Km'ouraged by this, 

( h.itterton sent him some more such mss., 
w hi('h when submitted to (iray, eould not 
im|)!).v.e iijiofi him. lie di.^eovered llie modus 
of einmn ol t he amhitious poet and pronounced 
the Ab.s. as spurifjus. I hus discredited Chat- 
tertonrouhl no lon;;'er regain the estimation of 
thepnbln*, wldeh h*‘ h.id lost .iinl disappointed 
he pul an end to Id'i lite bv ;i dci^e ol arsnic on 
tin- Jph ol .\ugust. J770. 'rill' chief of thcsi' 
so (.illi fl Rowley m^‘-. weiv: . 7 : 7 A/, a tragedy, 
/he /hlhet)/ Syr ChniLs Bodwin, also a 
ir.ig'dy. and '/ inyoi' s .\ctoitnt of Bristol, 
transl.ited by I. Ivo’rvhw out ol Saxon into 
I*>ngli'-.n. jaim .Maej'.lu'i'soii i.s .another lorgi^r 
ol ‘-iaivwhat dr'st ritit ion. In 17SO. 

h'- exldhitf.l .‘^onu- eeltie fiMgments. which, 
he ^.dd he had louml in the moiintain.s of 
1 1 igld.i m(G. and w liii h he I’.nhli'shed in 1760, 
a ; hrayurnts of .\ncirnt Poetry. hCmbohlencd 
by the Mil . e.<s of hi.s first \entnre, lie j)iil)- 
li-lieil a 1 1 .lU'l.tt ion of the poems of Gssian, 
w hieh lie ilri hired to h.asi^ been in original 
c< hii’ riiss In I}h2. Macpln I'^oa published 
and in I 7 '\^ I'ninra. both given out 
a’-, t'pics 1)1 the thin! cei.Inrv. d'hese latter 
weri- tlu* results ol his so ealh d labours 
am. II. ; the anti(|'.i; jes of Iliidd.inds. which h(^ 
ha'l limit rtak'en :it the reijiu st of a member 
e! ('«>it h .G/. ■/•,///. with ihe In Ip of a fund, 
''ii;.. .‘n il ))y them .\hi: pl^•r.•^^^n^s forgerii^s, 
l!'w«\.r, w*re iMse.jwreii early bv Dr. 
h'lmson . but he ('o ihl mil maki' him.self 
l.iaiil o->in', to the impoituniLies of tlu; 
lli'Oi'ami-rs in irtusin^ to disbelieve the 
aulh.nii.ity ol ih. .m* m-'S., whiih t out ributi'd 
to t!.*- h. Ill Mir of tlnii eomiln’. 'Mui im- 
j.Muia.ieoi the., l.rgeii.s lii s in tin* jiercop' 
tion 'll ilu' mm.inlie element in the ancient 
jioi liy, whii'h I'oiii ( h.illertiu: ami Mac[)li('rsoii 
.‘•-.I impeiMinailv i.uinated 'hlnw w'erc in 
ll’ii'i. the ‘‘ h.irl iiii;ei s ot tlie romantic 
mo\ eim nl 

'rho:i son w.i.^ ali'.e to t he external beauties 
of nature, more th oi 'o llu' internal and he 
g»\ens ;i i ia ipe lor manufacturing tlow’crs. 
In this respeit, he w%;s differ* nl from Words- 
wortli wh>» appreci.iu d the spirit of Nature 
and identilii'd her with the Highest Being 
.So that, while Tliomsoii onlv stiiick the llrs 
blow' against the classicism Wordx^ortl 
followed it to tlu‘ lair and killed it outright 
William Gowpor, George Crabbe, Willian 
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Blake and Robert Burns are the connecting 
link^ and a normal transitional stage between 
Thomson and Wordsworth. 

Cowper’s was a life of tiagedy. Left 
motherless at a tender age, his life was almost 
a blank, until he came under the influence ol 
the friendly Unwins His mind was unhinged, 
and he had mere than one attack of melan 
cholia. lie had also a natural delicacy and 
sensiuvt ness of mind, which made him unlit 
for any ordinary pursuit of life. His first 
poems were the OIney hymns, published in 
1779 John Gilpin is a poem of genuint; 
humour. But the greatest work of Cowper 
is undoubtedly The Task, published in 1785, 
and written at the request of a friend, Lady 
Austin, who asked the poet to write some- 
thing. On the poet’s demanding for a 
subject, the lady said, “you cannot be in 
want of a subject, w rite on this sofa (pointing 
to the sofa on which she was sitting)^ and 
Cowpt-r set about and produced the great 
work. The Task is a ccllection of descrip- 
tions of the country life, landscape etc — in 
fact, all sorts of homely things that came to 
the notice of the poet. In these, there is a 
quiet appreciation of the beauties of nature 
in herself. Making due allowances for all 
I venture to think that no poem has ever 
surpassed Cowper’s On the Receipt of my 
Mothers Picture in point of pathetic interest. 
Indeed our sympathy goes down to the ‘dupt^ 
of to-morrow', even from a child.” Docs not 
this line speak volumes about the mental 
condition of the poet. Dot s not the line 
give us a glimpse of the poet’s lieart, w'hich 
is an abiolule blank “even from a child.’' 
On The Receipt of My Mother's Picture 
is wet with tears through and through and 
no one can doubt the sincerity of the man 
who shed them, 

Crabbe was the poet of the poor il.'’-. He 
observed the lives of the poor men around him 
which aroused in him just indignation and he 
viewed the world pessimi.siically. His chief 
works are The. Library (/7fV/), The News- 
paper ( / ^^ 7 / a^e ( / 7cyj), Pa rish Reg ister 

{lio']) Tales of the Hall [1816) and the 
Borough In all these the poet re- 

cords his experience on poor life. “William 
Blake is one of the eccentrics of. poetry ; it 
was never his chic f business, w hich was that 
of a painter, or his chief hobby, which was 
that of a seer.”t In Blake there is a commix- 

\t Saintsbury. 


lure of the past Elizabethan influence and the 
romantic influence around him. His chief 
works are The Political Sketches “The 

new .‘'tiicly »)f Elizabethan poets,’’ Edward III 
a reminiscence c^f Marlowe’s outburst in 
‘Edwaral IT, To the Muses, a lyric advocating 
the olcbu' passions in poetry, Sonj^s of Inno- 
lenr.e (17*^9), nnd Songs of Experience (l794\ 
anlicipati^ry of ‘Lyrical Ball. ids’. Bl.^ke also 
wrote jsome liallads, wdiicli bi tray the influence 
of Maepherson’s Ossiiin. 

This lakes us to Robert Burns, w'liose love- 
songs so successfully copy tlse simplicity and 
the melody of tin* Elizabethan poetry. Burns 
w.is born in a poor family and his position 
quickened in him an enthusiasm for humanity, 
and he sang the poor, d'he best of his 
pt)ems ai e ZV?/// O* Shanter, Jolly Beggars^ 
and Mary in Ilenvcn ; the first two of which 
are remark. »ble for their broad and refined 
humour, and the last is appealing for its pilhos. 
fbirns was a Scotchman and he wrote for Sc:ot- 
land ; but still all he woote was characterised 
by a breadth and univi isality of view, which 
was instinctive in the ‘L\yi shirt! plow'mai/’. 

Goldsmith’s the Deserted Village, pub- 
lished in 1770, and the Traveller ^ published 
1764, art known to all school-boys. Kor the 
idyllic l/eauly Ihev display, for I lie faithful 
and the life-like d- script ions tlu^y give us, 
lh< se two poems lia\a* im[)rint»‘d tliemscives 
in our memory. (iohlsmith's Retaliation 
is a reply to the witty ejiit.iphs on (loldsmilh, 
which his Irimids at ihe Club, composed 
extempore, ami to which fioldsmith could 
not give ready la f)ly. d hat was his defect 
ami Johnson said, in I'omse of the ahove- 
nu'ntioiu d conib.it, 

“ Ilirti* lii'S Xclly (iiildsinilli, ft^r -liurtno?^ c*;ille»l Noll 

Wlio wrotr like an l but t.ilknl like pour Poll.” 

AJAX. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM STUDENTS 

The Claim of Philosophy as a 
Subject of Study- 

Before disfaissiiig the claim of anything 
wc should see what the thing itself is. What 
is Bhilosophy ? Renowned Bhilosophers have 
defined it in difTerent ways. 

But, the words Philosophy and Science 
have been .so intimately but indifferently used 
eg* Moral Philosophy and Ethical Science, 
Political philosophy and Political Science 
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Mental Philosopy and Mental Science, that 
it is essejitially necessary to distinguish one 
frcPtn the other. 

The Avork of Scimev is to explain and 
make ys understand tlje various deparlm* nts 
of the world sep irately, aniin.ds, plints, 
stars, minerals etc. Ihit Philosophy pursues 
its work in a dilL rent way from N.ihir.i! 
Science and pul li getimr llie. results of tlie 
various scienc<*s and ( luleavours to give us 
an understanding of the s\stem of tiie 
world as a whole*. 

“In the traditional and narrowm sen-i* cf 
the word,” to quote tin: words id Dr. Marvin, 
Philosophy is the s' udy of ill * fimdamental 
problems before tlie liuman irind and tiu’ 
endeavour to briiiL; an ultimate harmony in all 
human thought and .action.” “ Philosophy is 
is ati enthusiasm, a love for truth and the 
Philosopher is he wlmsi* life an i thought are 
controlled by this mightiest of loves. Truth 
is his mistress and to be faithbil to lier in 
thought, word and deed, is tlie devotion that 
alone seems to him iiuret and right. His 
work is to harmonize, to niake consistent the 
lives o( fcllowmen wheth.er it be in their 
thoughts, or their word.s, or in their deeds. 
Philosopher is the word’s peace maker. He. 
who brings pence out of discord is^ Philo- 
so])her, no matter wliere his work may be.” 

The work of Philosophy is reflt'ctive. 
It is an analysis of the results of human 
searching after tiulli and in general of all 
luiman adivity. It searches for inconsis- 
tencies and tries to remove them. It finds 
fault not for the .sake of finding fault Init in 
order to regain consistenev. Naturally then, 
PliilosopIier*s work is cliiefly in Ills library. 
It i.s there Xlirough the rt'ports made to him 
by the Scientists that he gi Is the information 
on which he bases his conclusions. 

Philosophy prr’snpp asi s Science ; Science 
aims at Kmpcrical truth. The truth that 
Philosophy aims at, is an ideal toward 
which the reason of man is ever striving. 
It aims at such a truth uliich embraces Onto- 
logy. Suppose, mango falls from a tree ; 
Science will at once ansuiir ^le (pieslion 
why ? and say it falls on account of the 
Law of Gravitation. Bui Philo.sopy will 
ask what the Law of Gravitation i.s. Man 
is Mortal, Socrates is man, therefore, Socrates 
is Mortal — the Logician will remain satisfied 
by drawing this inference, but the Philoso- 
pher will ask what Mortality itself is. 


The aim ol the Artist is to make the thing 
beautiful and charming but the Philosopher, 
with and through the help of the materials 
supplied by the Artist, endeavours to know 
ihe beauty of the Supreme Being who has 
made the. objects of tiiese arts. A layman 
will think of tlu'. good of the individual or 
of the Society, but the Philosoplier will 
think of tint world as a whole ; and therefore 
Hitgel rightly dtrfmes [Philosophy as tlie 
Science of the Absolute. The great problem 
of philosophy is to find out the cause of 
rausi's ; Si ience giv«ts a crude idea of causa- 
tion. philosophy works upon it and tries to 
find out ils inmtr significaiue and crystallizes 
that idita in a fmet concepiion. 

Science is the first interpreter of facts 
revealed, Philosophy enlightens those inter- 
pretations by a fuller conception of reality. 
Philo-ophy docs not only interpret those 
that are revealed but also goes deeper and 
explains even tho-jc whicli will never he reveal 
ed in the Scientific sense, c. g. Soul. 

How vast, how varii^d, how magnificent 
Nature is t Innumerable are the constituents 
that compose the creation, varied are the 
elements -dead, living and conscious— and 
peculiar and marvi lions are the laws of Nature. 
Subject to impressions as the human mind 
is the piof'oiind and perplexing workings 
of Nature exercise a stronghold upon it. 
Man has an in.stinctivc desire for knowledge 
and truth. When a child first sees the light 
of this world he makes a cry, as if enquir- 
ing something about his ni'.w position in 
this world of ours ; and as he grows older 
lie becomes more and more inquisitive and 
increases In’s knowledge as the days roll by. 
The period from the womb to the tomb, 
from the cradle to the grave, is a period of 
sojourn to study the Soul, Nature: and God. 
He tries to acquire knowledge about things 
both phenomenal and real, seen and the un- 
seen, material and mental, Nature and God. 
This inclination towards tlie attainment of 
knowledge of himself. Nature and God is the 
way to self-perfection and this exhaustive, 
comprehensive, all-embracing and harmonious- 
knowledge is Philosophy. The latent and 
inherent eagerness and hankering after know- 
ledge leads Jiim to seek truth about himself, 
Nature and God. 

In the first instance, the impression forced 
upon him by the external world convinces 
him of the presence of some objects outside ; 
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these convictions tend to make? liiin oxtend 
the realm of his knowh’di^^i* so as to einhrao- 
not only objcrts’oiitside but bis own self as 
a receiving sul)j»’ct. 'I bis gradual develop- 
ment of self-examination con\inces him that 
he is endowed v ith rettain inborn tendci.eies 
and capacities of ibinkini^. badinL;’ aiul 
willing"; this partial know ji.al^e uf s» If gives 
him partial sat is fact ion and tl'<- e.arnrst 
(l(?sire to attain truth and knowledge al)<)iit 
external and internal ^s oai ■ and 

stimidates him to go fart I'-r. ' le itunains 

uneasy and dissati^licul till Ids ndssinn is fnl- 
tilled. '[ bis di^cont« nt, witli bis insuflicient 
knowhnlge of Nature and biinself, forees 
him to seek some roal ;ind nitimalt »staina*. 

The various kinds ol aits and sei« nees 
being concerned with aj.pear.inees and mani- 
festations only, cadi is iiuaunpU t^- aiul in- 
sullicient in itself wifboul a study of the r> al 
ami ultimate snbsl aiiee, and this comjilet.-. 
comprehensive and iini/ird knowlrdge of 
ultimate reality w’itb its v.iried appearances is 
Philosophy. Tin; study of philosophy, therefore, 
natuially follows from the eaga rnes.^ of man- 
kind in g(’,neral. Hence the claim ul Philo- 
sophy as a subject of slnds is not onl\ worlbv 
and proper but also ddighlfnl and charming 
as it attains more coniplete truth and thus 
satisfies human thirst aftt r knowledg<i. 

Each depaitnienl,. of exp('rienc«% e.acli 
experimental science studying a department 
of created tilings, eai’li acti\ ily ol the mind 
exerted in th<' invi^stigation of (an tain mani- 
festations and appearances, is blindly and 
hopelessly incomplete because ol its incapa- 
city and reluctance logo beyond tlu* scope 
of cj.pcrience and to trace th<; origin from 
some mysterious, lati'iii and ultimate rcMlitv. 
Hence tlie study of r acli scicnec gives ineoni- 
plete knowledge. 'riierdoiag tlio claim of 
Idiilosophy — a ^OmJ 1 rehensiv(^ and all-ernbr.i 
cing knowledge of all tilings and realities - is 
c^vident. And Philosophy is the study not of one 
aspect of experience, not of one province of 
things manifest to experience* only, but a 
combined, complete and cornpreliensiva; study 
of manifestations and realities, a])pearances 
and substances, the seen and the unseen. 

According to this view tlien^ there is no 
province of human experiema*, there is nothing 
in the whole realm of rtality wiiich is 
beyond the domain of Philoso])liy or to which 
philosophical investigation docs not extend. 

seems then, that only in Philosophy can 


the mind hope for satisfaction in its pursuit 
of complete knowledge of man, Nature 
aiuKiod, and we caif rightly assert that such a 
subj< ct is and will be tire noblest study of 
( v« i v rational being. 

J. AT IPS' DR A NATH MUNSllI. 

StiulMil, St. CoUiniluiVs Collcgo, I l;</arib.i^{h. 


Glass flowers in the Harvard 
Museum. 

One of the chief attractions for the visitors- 
of the Harvard Univmsity U. S. .\. are tlur 
woiuhTful glass llr)w'i I’s in the museum of 
(hunparative /oology. Thrniighont the year 
numbers of men and women cOuk* to Cam- 
bridge only to see tlie llowers of wliieh they 
may liave heard from their friends and 
relatives, 1 personally had experii'necs ol 
s vt ral people who cauui to sr e the glass 
II '.WHS and a^ked mi; to sluwv them the way 
to the museum that contained them, 

'These arlitici;:! Mowers are ■ (;X(|uisilidy 
Ix anliful, and they well d('.>er\ e tin; great 
repiiialion wliit h attracts so many people 
tv) Cambridge. \Vlu;n I Inst went to si e 
tlu'se llow'ers I passed all rnniid Ibe inusenni 
:ind eami' back di^giisled not knowing wlii'ie 
to liiiil tthem. I iie fact was tliat I saw the 
llower-s but could not di-vtingnish them 
from n itural ones, i tlioiiglil lhi;y wen* real 
specinums of leaves and llowers in llr; Pujlani- 
cal di'partmeiil. rmt to my utter surprise 
1 ea.me to know Irom my i'riv*niU tin* ni'Xi day 
that the* Mowers 'vvhieli I took to be na'nral 
were really arliliei.il Mowers m.uh* of glass. 

Probal)lv 1 was m-t the onlv pei>on to 
be thus inistak' n. 'There mini, have imen 
many others who wen* in niy uosition. It 
is certainly imjuessilMe, at first sight, to tell 
these glass Mowers from natural ones-- so 
real they are in appearance*. 

I have beard that these Mowers are tounil 
in America only in the Harvard Musiuh 
'They bavi; been iniport''d from (/trmany at 
VI ry liigb costs, ft is said that llu*re is a 
Geim.an Tirm which aloni; knnw's this wonih r- 
fiil art and that it luis ke[)t this art secret 
from all otluT p(!oplv'. If it bi; so, it mint be 
a great loss to the world. With tin* passing 
away of the arti.st the art will be dead. We 
are .sadly reminded b)-' this fact of the like 
disappearence of many wonderful industrial 
arts from the face of the earth. 

B. K. S. 
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AND OTHER INTERESTING ITEMS- 


Thj Amt*ricans are supposed .to be up 
.to date, and the French are generally credited 
•vith a certain amount of ingenuity, 
Lendin**^ but the Belgians have just founded 
Company ^ company whom- originality will 
be hard to beat This is the “Um- 
brella Lending Society.” which would have 
been eminently welcome in Paris. Fhe com- 
pany has a capital of several million francs and 
half as many umbrellas, and its object is to 
save people Irom the trouble of buying and 
('arrying these occasionally useful but cumber- 
some articles about when not in actual employ. 

Subscribers pay four shillings a year, and 
are given an aluminium counter with a 
number. It is much easier evidently tor carry 
a counter than an umbrella. If the subscriber 
is caught in the rain ail that he has to do is 
to go into the nearest restaurant, tobacco 
shop, or big store, and in return for his 
“fiche" he is immediately furnished with a 
r«;spectahle umbrella. When the sun comes 
out again he enters the first similar establish- 
ment and de posits his umbrella in exchange 
for another counter. The system is simplicity 
itself — until some ingenious swindler casts 
facsimile counters and surreptitiously sells 
them for half-a-crown. 

It has been said that electricity has the 
power of assisting the development of the 
human body mentally no less than 
Hlecfricity physically. Now a French Professor, 
as food Professor Bergonie of Bordeaux, 
has reported a successful experi- 
ment he ha^ made, which reveals another 
extraordinary use to which electricity mav 
be put. ‘If a man is hungry,’ be says, ‘give 
him electricity. If he asks for bread or a 
beefsteak, put him in an electric chair and 
on the current.* By this means, it 
»eems to us, food can be replaced by electii- 
city, for the professor says that low tension 
and high frequency electric currents have the 
same effect in producing interior, warmth as 
meat and bread. This, we are ft)ld, can be 
used with advantage without any injurious 
effect on the digestive system. 

The papers made a feature of ITofessor 
Shaefer*s address before the BritisI) Asso- 
Arffi • ciation on the 5th inst. foresha 
srroduction <Jowing artificial production of life, 
of Life He contended that his research 


indicates that the dividing line between the 
living and the non-living substances is not 
so sh^rp as has hitherlo b^en supposed. Both 
are governed by same laws. The cell life has 
no complex constitution. The chemical re- 
production of its material is a mailer of time. 

“La Nature” contains a curious .tccount 
of a new kind ol glass: ‘ triple glass’ which 
will crack but not break. You 
Triple Glas^i call drive a nail into it and though 
the surfact‘ is all “starred*’ yet 
none comes awa\ I he idea is good for 
motor-cars and windows in towns where 
suffragettes abound. One illustration shows 
a pane of glass at which fourteen stones were 
thrown, — not one* went through it (they were 
not thrown by suffra .ett »-•'). Fhc' process 
consists of taking two shee ts of glass and 
giving one side a thin coating ol gelatine. 
The two coated sidt‘« are then placed gelatine 
to gelatine with a thin film of celluloid be 
tween ihem and subjected to hydraulic 
pressure. The result is that the glass is as 
transparent as it was before hut its solidity 
increased. Why ? is not clear but the fact 
remains that experiments have shown that 
brittleness is eliminated. 

Dr. W. Von Bolton has been trying to 
grow diamonds. At a recent congress of the 
German Bunsen Society he descri- 
Diamoncis decomposition of illumina- 

minatinKga: ting gas under the action of sodium 
amalgam, which precipitated the 
carbon in lh«* form of black coal and, it 
seemed, of diamonds but these were in too 
.small c|uantily to permit of analysis. Dr. Von 
Bolton deiei mined to obtain a greater quan- 
tity by making diamonds grow on some 
mother substance. 

The Scientific American says he placed 
50 grams of 14 per cent. Sodium amalgam in 
a long testing tube and coaled the upper 
la\er with a diluted water-glass solution, over 
which lie spread amorphous diamond powder. 
The tube was kept at a temperarure of 100 
degrees centigrade in a water bath, after 
which a slow current of moistened illumina- 
ting gas was introduced. The amalgam was 
allowed to give off its mercury vapor for 
one month, j\dien very little black carbon 
had been separated, but on the layer covered 
with diamond powder many particles of liigh 
brilliancy were found 

The contents of the tube were boiled in 
a platinum crucible with a mixture of fluoric 
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and sulphurir arid‘< I'ho microscope reve’cilerl 
that the amorphous powder had been conver- 
ted into brilliant crvst.ds, true di.'unonds, still 
too small however to allow of analysis. 

Only three persons out of ten thousand in 
Germany are unable to read or 
Illiteracy "Fite, while the proportion of 
illiteracy in Great Britain is 150 per 
iO,OOo as avi'dnst 770 per 10,000 in the United 
.States. These figures are based on a com 
parison of illiteracy anion^ some of the 
leading nati'>ns which has just been made 
and issued by the United States Bureau 
of Education. The American fij^ures in- 
clude tne entire population over ten years 
of age, while the German liyures cover only 
the army recruits and the British statistics 
.are based on data drawn wholly from official 
marriage registers. Hence the German and 
British statistics deal only with a<lults. and 
generally speaking with ptiysically and 
mentally normal adults, while the United 
States census includes without discrimination 
everyone above the ten year age limit, even 
coloured folk. 

How can India, the land pay excellence 
of illiteracy, be placed at all by the side 
of the above countries ? What a grave 
national reproach this is to us — and to our 
Government. 

It has been suggested by a French profes- 
Snakes as sor that every household should have 
Household jts sn;ikc instead of its cat or dog 
for th * purpose cf keeping rats 
or mice away* It is not new. says “Fireside 
and Farm” ( U- A.), for in the days of 
the Romans many snakes were kept by the 
house keepers for precisely this purpose. 
Since tho.se early times, however, the 
houshould reptile has been supplanted by 
the cat or dog, and the modern hou.sewife 
as a rule has nothing but revulsion of feeling 
for (‘very sp*‘ci*‘S of snake, harmfu-l and 
harmless 'Fhe hostile attitude towards 
shakes, however, is largely due to ignorance. 
Thus It is commonly supposed that snak^^.s 
are .slimv. As a matlt r of fact, they are not. 
Their skin is cold to the touch, but absolutely 
dry. The principal disadvantage about a 
cat or dog is that these animal^ are apt to 
carry tlte same disease-spreading vermin 
a?i the rats .and mice they are supposed to 
destroy. Roth the dog and the cat frequently 
kill rats and niice without eating them, 


leaving them to decomi)ose in invisible places. 
Every rat killed ly a snake is at once 
swallowed. Th** shake, too, is much cleaner 
than either of the other household pots. 



BOMBAY CRICKET. (Quadrangular Fixtures): 

1. Parsees vs. Hindus. Hindu collapse. 

The match which started on the 9th in- 
stant at 11-30 saw all Hindus out at 13-55. 
The Hindus were all out for 64. 

The Parsees started their first innings 
at 1-15 and by 5-35 they were all out. The 
total score of the Parset^s was 183 runs. 
(Warden 115). 

The^ Hintius started on their second 
venture shortly after 1 1-30. Disaster followed 
disaster and at 1-35 the match came to a 
close, the Parsees winning by an innings 
and forty runs, the Hindus scoring only 79 
runs in their .second venture. 

2. Presidenoy vs. Mab omedans, Mahomedans 
win. 

The Presidency started shortly after 
H-30 on the 1 2 th instant. Tlnj tnnings ter- 
minated at 1-55 for 1 01 runs. The Mahome- 
dan.s went in at 5 p. m. to commence their 
innings. wStumps were drawn at 6 pr m. 
when the Mahomedans score stood at 131 
for nine wickets. Mahomedans resumed 
tlieir innings 11*30 on the 13 instant 
when they could not add any run to the 
over- night's total. The Presidency started 
their second# innings at II-45 and repeated 
their collapse of the previous innings the 
innings was brought to a close at 1-50 p. m. 
for 104 runs. The Mahomedans had little 
difficulty in winning this match by seven 
wickets obtaining the necessary runs after 
ninety minutes tiatting and closed the play 
with 3 wickets for 7^5 runs. 
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3. FrxAL. Parseks vs. Mahomedaks. Parsers win. 

Tht- Parst;t*s Won the Quadrangular 
Cricket Test by th^* big rtiargin of an innings 
and 177 runs. The Mahamedans collapsed 
in both their innings -i.st innings — 86 runs, 
2nrl innings — 70. The Parsees made 33^ in 
the first and the only innings. 

ENGLISH CRICKET. 

Th - position of tin* teams for the county 
eh onpionshiif is giv >ii in the list rnlrulateil 
up to date. 



1*. 

W’. 

I.. 

111 . 

In. 

Pts. 

Obdt. 

Yorkshire 


12 

I 

7 

3 

tLS 

«4 

73 04 

N'irthmptnn 


to 

I 

2 

4 


60 

70.58 

Kent 


*4 

.s 

2 

2 

ILS 

7« 

67.82 

L:incashin; 

16 

7 

2 

4 


Ho 

50 

62.50 

Warwick 

i.S 

6 

2 

3 

4 

75 

43 

57-33 

H.-impshire 

16 

r> 

3 

1 

3 

So 

45 

5^-25 

M iddlescx 

LS 

() 

+ 

3 

2 

75 

4t 

54.66 

Nott.s 

17 

-S 

.S 

4 

2 

80 

30 

4875 

Surrey 


5 

S 

6 

4 

05 

44 

46.31 

Sussex 

24 

5 

TO 

5 

4 

I20 

44 

36 66 

Derbyshire 


2 

7 

2 

2 

(^5 

18 

27.69 

(iloucester 

1 1 

3 

p 

0 

0 

55 

IS 

27.27 

Soinei set 

13 

2 

7 

I 

3 

65 

16 

24.68 

Leicester 

r<) 

3 

12 

2 

2 

05 

23 

24.21 

Kssex 

13 

I 

7 

2 



*4 

21.53 

Worce.sici 

15 

I 

<) 

0 

s 

7.‘i 

10 

13.33 

BOMBAY 

RUGBY tourney. 



The final rounrl in connection with the 
Gymkhana Kugby Tou^nam^nt was brought 
to a most excitii\g and interesting close 
on th<‘ 7th instant on the Oval, when 
Madras* met th<' West Ridings. The great- 
est excitement provailed, both teams 
playing for all ihev were worth. The match 
ended in a very popular win for Madras 
t)y ten points to three. Mrs. Marshall Reiti 
presented the cup 10 the winners. Both win- 
ners and runners-up were heartdy cheered. 

MADRAS. Inter Collegiate Tournaments. 

HOCKF.Y. The Wesley and Medical 
College played their fixture in the first round 
in which the Medicoes won by 3 goals to one. 

Football. Wesley College beat the 
Pachaiyappa's College of i goal to nil. 

Christian College Boys beat the Paehai- 
yappa team by 1 goal to nil. 

Presidency College defeated the S.f\G. 
High School Boys by th“ small margin of 
I goal to nil. 


I CUTTINGS. I 


Origin of the Himalayas. 

Colonel Burrard, C. S. 1 ., R. K., F, R. S, 
Surveyor General, delivered a lecture at a meeting 
of the Astronomical Society, (lalculta, on the origin 
of the Himalaya Mountains, and he has now ampli- 
fied this lecture into a professional paper of the 
Survey Dep .rtinent adding a consideration of the 
geodetic evidence gathered in support of this theory. 
The paper a.s it siand.s is in a very technical form 
but iis object is to show that the plumbline and 
pendulum observations which have been made in 
Indi i exhibit a <:«)ndition of the earth’s crust which 
is inconsistent with the interpretation of the formation 
of t'‘e Mountains of Asia, which has, at different 
time;, l>e<*n .advanced bv eminent geologists. Recent 
geodetic observations geodesy, it maybe explained, 
is a science whose «)bjeci is t.) measure the earth and 
its parts on a large .scale) have bionght to light the 
existence of an extraordinary deficiency of M iss under- 
lying the alluvial belt situated immediately to 
the South of the Himalayas. 


A.V INVISIBLE TRENCH. 

These mountains rise suddenly out of flat alluvial 
plains and the plumbline observations show that all 
round the base of the mountains there is a deficiency 
of matter resembling a deep invisible trench There 
seems nothing extravagant in the idea of such a 
crack. If we ourselves were to construct a solid 
globe of heterogenous materials ( differing in density, 
conductivity and co-efficicnl of contraction ) and 
.verc to heat it we should not be surprised at seeing 
it crack as it become hotter, and if when it was very 
hot, we allowed it to cool, we should not be surprised 
at seeing it crack as it cooled down. This is what 
Colonel Burrard is dispo.scd to regard as having 
occurred. He believes that the sub-crust of the 
earth has cracked and that one long crack exists 
stretching from Sumatra, round the Arrakan Coa.st 
across Northern India through the Persian Gulf 
to the Mediterranean and that the northern edge 
of the crack has been and is still at intervals forced 
northwards and upwards by strains and deformations. 

SIWAI.IK ARK A R.VISEI) 5 INCHES. 

In April 1005 the well-remembered earthquake 
occurred at Dharmsala and its effects were felt at 
DehraDun nearly 200 miles distant. A line of 
precise levelling had been carried from the plains 
across the Siwalik area into the mountains at Dehra 
Oun shortly before the earthquake. After the 
earthquake this levelling was revised from Saharan- 
pur to Mussorie and this revision show'cd that the 
whole Siwalik area 1 breadth 25 miles) had been 
raised 5^ inches. The earthquake may be attri- 
buted to a real uplift of the earth’s crust and it 
has been calculated that at least 5,003 square 
miles were uplifted over the area skirting the 
northern edf^ of the supposed crack the uplift at ' 
Dhaimsala being probably much greater than at 
Dehra Dun. The hypothesis is then that in some 
remote age when the earth was changing its tem|j>era- 
ture an enormous crack occurred in the subcrust that 
the surface towards the north wrinkled (in othen 
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words formed the Himalayas) 4hat the-, cfa^k itself 
beanie filled with alluvium (hence itsjow density) 
an^Riat on each successive occasion of smalTl tracks 
in the*original great rift there has occurred a shrinkage 
of the surface towards the north and a further ‘tlplift 
of the wrinkled crust. 

THEORIES FOR ARGUMENT. 

This theory is not universally admitted and the 
poirils which the author submits for the consideration 
of geologists are : — (i) Guess's theory that the moun- 
tains of A^ia are earihwaves moving southwards .'ind 
being stopped by the ancient fragment of rook i.c 
bytthe Indian Peninsula, The author says there is 
pq basis for this t)ilM>ry, no grounds, no evidence 
asks what is making these earth waves move 
30^ and how deep do they go below the surface. 
(2)^ .There is no doubt the Himalaya Mountains are 
|arg^4;COmpensa|Rd by underlying deficiencies of 
mattwA rhis is proved by. the fact that if you hang a 
plumbline up 30 1050 miles from the foot of the hills the 
mountains have no attractive effect whatever. Geo- 
logists do not explain this and Guess merely expresses 
doubts about the observations. 3) A great distur- 
bance of the plurablines is found at the very foot of 
the mountains. Here the disturbance is very sudden, 
within 20 miles of the foot-hills the pi * nbitnes 
suddenly be^in to be deflected towards the hills. 
There is nothing at the earth’s surface to explain thi^ 
and the plumbTtnes beliave as though a subterraneaTi 
channel existed. (4) According to the laws of gravity 
‘ Himalayan attraction should be large at Kalka 
and should gradually get less and less its effects 
finally disappearing about Ceylon In actuality the 
effects have entirely disappeared at Lahore, Delhi. 
Lucknow and Calcutta. Nevertheless the decrease in 
the observed efforts between Simla and Ambafla and 
between Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri is much more 
sudden and more marked even than if Himalayan 
attraction were acting in its uncompensated entirety. 

MathematicaL Minds. 

It affords an interesting study, said the president 
Sir George Darwin at the International Congress of 
Mathematicians held this year at Cambridge, to 
attempt to analyse the difference in the textures of 
of the minds of pure and applied mathematicians. 

I think that I shpll doing wrong to the repu- 

tation of the psychologisls of hall a century ag^ when I 
say that they thought that when they had successfully 
analysed the way in which their own minds worked they 
had solved the problem before them. But it was Sir 
Francis Galton who showed that this view is erro- 
neous. He pointed out that for many men visual 
images form the most potgpt apparatus jof thought, 
but tor others this is not the case. Such visual ima- 
ges are often quaint and illogical, being probably 
often founded on infantile impressions, but they form 
the wheels of the clockwork of many minds. Th^ 
pure geometrician must be a man who Hi endo^d 
vvith great pi^wers of- visualisation, and (his view is 
»)nfirmed by my recollection of the difficulty of attain- 
ing ttictear conceptions of the geometry of space until 
practice in the art of visualisation had enabled one to 
picture clearly the relationship of lines and surfaces^, 
:i\one another. The pure analyst probably relies fa/ 


• " , ' 
leW On visual imaip^ or, at least, his pictures are not 
of a gedffietrical cnafcctcr. .1 suspect that the mathe- 
matic^ will drift naturally, to one branch or another 
of our science (according to the texture of his mind 
. and the nature of the mechanism by which he works. 
1 wish Galton, who died but recently, could have 
been here to collect from the great mathematicians 
DOW assembled an introspective account of .(he way 
in which their minds vwrk. 

One would like to know whether students ol the 
theory of groups ^Ictul’e to themselves little groups 
of dots, or are Sheep gracing in a field ? Do those 
who work at the theory of {lumbers associate colours 
or good or bad characters with the low6r ordinal 
numbers and what are the shapes of the curves 
in which the successive numbers are arranged f 
What I have just said will appear pure nonsense to 
some in this room, others will be recalling what they 
see and perhaps some will now for the first time be 
conscious of their own visu il images. The minds of 
pure and applied maihemalicians probably also tend 
to differ from one another in the jfcnse of aesthetic 
beauty Of coLir.-.e, there is every gradation from 
one class of mind to the other, and in some the,a;s- 
thetic sensir is dominant and in others subordinate. 

Both the pure and applied mathematicians are in 
search of truth, but the formir seeks the truth in itself 
and the latter truths about the universe in which we 
live. To some men abstract truth has the greater 
charm, to others the interest in our universe is domi- 
nant. In both fields there room for indefinite ad- 
vance, but while in pure mathematics every^ new 
discovery is a gain, in applied mathematics it is not 
always eas^' to find the direction in which progress 
can be made, because the selection of the conditions 
essential to tlie problem* presents a preliminary task, 
and afterwards there arise the purely mathematical 
difficulties. Thus it appears to me at least, that it' is 
better to find a field for advantageous research in 
pure than in applied mathematics. Of course if we 
regard an investigation in applied mathematics as 
an exercise in analysis the correct selection of the 
essential conditions Is irnmaterialj but if the choice 
has beet), wrong the results lo.se almost all their 
interest. 

1 may illustrate what I mean by reference to Lord 
Kelvin’s celebrated investig.ation as to tbe cooling 
of the earth. He was not, and could not be, aware 
of the radio-activity of the materials of which the 
earth is formed ^d I think it is^now generally ac- 
knowledged that the conclusions which he deduced 
as to the age of the earth cannot be maintained j vet 
the mathematical investigation rernains intact. The 
appropriate formulation of the to be solved 

is one of the greatest difficidtiesrWlich beset the 
applied mathematician, and when he has attained 
to a true insight, but too often there remains the fact 
that problem is))eyond tb^ oft^ mathematical 
solution. \ ^ , 

* In conclusion ’‘jthe President appealed for niercy 
to the applied mathei^cian. and asked them to con* 
sider in a kindly the difficulties under which he 
laboui^. U their methods were ten wanting, in 
elegant, and didr but little to *latisfy that aesthetic 
sense m which he spoke t>efore. yet thej^ were honest' 
attempts tOs^ravel the secrets of the universe in which 
they li^ed. " 










